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PATRONISE It S. 

Fatuonisinu is not an act confined to those endowed 
with superior means or rank; it is a disposition of 
human nature, distributed without any regard to ex¬ 
traneous circumstances. Sometimes it is found in per¬ 
sons of comparatively humble condition, and not in them 
exercised on their inferiors alone, but occasionally upon 
their superiors also. For example, a country gentleman 
will sometimes find that • sterward or land-agent, whom 
he has newly engaged, proves to bo a remarkably patro¬ 
nising person. Almost every one will ascertain, on recol¬ 
lection, that he has two or three extremely condescend¬ 
ing friend^ in? grades considerably beneath his own; 
aud all middle-aged a?id elderly persons, grave and 
reverend as they may be, must have their experiences 
of a patronising order of young men with beards as yet 
scarce conscious of a razor. 1 met with one a few years 
ago, who quite overcame mo with the condescending 
compliments he paid to my writings. IIow often, too, 
do we see the patronising spirit exercised in cases where 
we ore not parties ! Poor authors, for instance, speak¬ 
ing encouragingly of the juvenile efforts of a Dickens— 
or politicians, witli scarcely a vote, expressing an incli¬ 
nation to think well of the Duke of Wellington. Per¬ 
haps of all persons in the world, none are so much ob¬ 
jects of the patronising spirit as statesmen. They are 
decried by many, but they are also patted on the back 
by many. When Mr Canning came into power, lie met 
with much opposition among Ids old friends; but at 
that very time three shopkeepers in a particular street 
in Edinburgh, without the slightest reference to his own 
imaginary case of the three tailors of Tooley Street, 
met in a back shop, and agreed to give him their sup¬ 
port. What stories could most ‘members’ tell of the 
patronage which they had met with amongst voters! 
It would put human nature into quite a new point of 
view. Welt might Wordsworth, impressed with a sense 
of the universality of benevolence, exclaim that the 
poorest poor like to be tho dispensers of some small 
blessings. 

There Is a particular class of patronisers in whom 
benevolence appears as so exclusively the guiding prin¬ 
ciple of their nature, that they are nothing unless 
condescending. They only can speak when doing so 
appears affable. If they cannot look at a friend with 
the downward regard of grace and favour, they will 
hot look at him at all These persons get into such a 
habit of patronising) that, where rank aud other cir¬ 
cumstances make it utterly impossible, they feel dis¬ 
appointed, aud conceive on antipathy in consequence. 
When a person of superior grade or of brilliant and 
generally acknowledged merits is mentioned, you are 
sure to find them express an unfevonreble opinion, or 
at'IeMt speak vary clistaJstftjHy. You may think it' 
No. 1 . Vob, n. , 
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unjust; hut they cannot help it. It ■» all from an 
exelusiyjgtss of sympathy towards the humble and 
meek. And. is not this quite right? What need hare 
high people, who are so well off, to he kindly or even 
justly considered? And where»great merits exist, and 
are generally acknowledged, what use is there for a 
particular person admitting them? It is only where 
there are humble circumstances and poor deservings, 
that there is any gallantry in showing kindness. The 
poor need all the justice possibles and it is right to give 
it them; hut the rich being such favourites of fortune, 
it is no less proper that they slipuld be detracted from 
and depreciated, -were it only to save them from being 
too much puffed up. 

True to their instinct, this class of patronisers in- 
\ariably desert their proteges when they cease to re¬ 
quire encouragement. A man may have been a paragon 
of earthly excellences with them for twenty years, 
during which he was of mean estate, and one In whom 
the world at large saw no fine qualities; but let a large 
bequest suddenly enrich him, or let him by some bril¬ 
liant act all at once become an object of general admi¬ 
ration, and the patronisers instantly dismiss him front 
favour. So, also, -vs hen any one is suddenly ruined in 
some blameless way, or sinks out of popular esteem, the 
patroniser is surp to become his friend, although he 
never before could endure him. So certain is this pro¬ 
cedure, that you might play upon a patroniser’s mind— 
bringing out all the expected effects—with as much pre¬ 
cision as upon a musical instrument. Tell him some day, 
with regard to one of those lie formerly disliked, that bo 
has lost all his fortune save a trifle, or lias five children 
ill at once, or is thought to be falling into a consump¬ 
tion ; and at the same time, with regard to another of the 
opposite class, that his uncle is at length dead, and ha 
has set up a curricle; and you will be sure to find all the 
wonted opinions reversed. Look, then, for kind words 
about the one, and sarcasm at tho other! So, also, ;| 
yon acquaint me with the exact amount of the ni 
and acquired £ifts of the individual proposed toj 
brought into contact with a patroniser, I will teU yi 
precisely the nature of the reception which may he gg* 
pocted. Is it a person of generally interesting qualities? 
then look for something very frigid. Is it merelyeM. 
of the large family of the passable? then expect 
sonablo amount of civility. But let it be a doddery 
homely person, and the utmost kindness which it is in 
the nature of the patroniser to show, will he show®. 

The spirit of this class of patronisers can he readily 
detected in our periodical criticism. Soma reviewers 
think it right to speak as frankly of the merits of success¬ 
ful authors as of those whose fetches been opposite, and 
they will even make haadtom* acknowledgment of the 
deserts of peers and men of'tortdne vfhaa they happen 
to produce anything realty food. The patroniser* take 
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a very different course. They reserve all their cordiality 
for the poorer children of genius, and the persons who 
write amazingly well considering their circumstances. 
They are never without some particular protege of this 
kind, whose productions they hold to be the wonder of 
the age, and whom they flourish in the faces of all other 
classes of the community, as if none of them could have 
brought forth such a miracle. Nor is the kindness of 
this .conduct more to he admired than is the heroic con¬ 
stancy with which they will persist in praising one whom 
most of the world besides sets down as a clown or a pre¬ 
tender. The volumes of such an editor become a series 
of shelves filled with the bedusted busts of the Great 
Obscure. On the other hand, he wages relentless war 
against writers of good repute, or who have happened 
to hit the public taste, unless indeed they should have 
chanced, like Byron, to incur some more or less general 
odium from their personal conduct, in which case they 
become fit to be placed on the same bright platform 
with the prodigies aforesaid. The fact is, the sole quality 
required in the heroes of such an editor, is simply the 
negative one of being.under a cloud. Good qualities 
universally esteemed are, with him, the sole disqualifi¬ 
cation. And thus it is, that, when it happens by a re¬ 
markable clianoe that one of the proteges of our editor 
advances into good fame, he is then sure to be taken to 
! pieces. He has been spoiled by success. He has become 
one of the world’s great men. Nature and our editor 
cast him off 

In following out his. benevolent system, a patroniscr 
is generally seen to be animated by a principle of extra¬ 
ordinary candour. There are many strangely shy or 
close people, who, when they see no particular occasion 
fbr expressing their opinion of persons or things intro¬ 
duced in conversation, allow these persons or things to 
pass uneliarahteriscd accordingly. But this the patro- 
niscr never does. Let any man, woman, or child be 
spoken of in his presence, aud he deems it a duty 
to stop the conversation instantly, that foe may toil 
you what is his opinion of tlml person—the opinion 
being of course always favourable in proportion to the 
lowly estate or humility of merits of the individual 
alluded to. There may be no occasion v hatever for the 
opinion, as far as others present are oncerned; and 
they may feel it rather irksome to hear some one v. ho 
takes no particularly illuminating or entertaining share 
in the conversation always coming out with— 1 Ob, yes, 

I think very well of that, man or ‘ I have no good opi¬ 
nion of that other or 1 The manners of that young lady 
please me very' muchor ‘ That old woman looks to 
me a very haughty disagreeable personbut the patro- 
niser is not to be restrained by any such considerations. 
It may Be of great importance that my opinion is pre¬ 
sented, and a regard to candour makes it necessary that 
I Should conceal nothing which 7 think. Therefore I 
must tell what I think of everything. The merit of 
this boldness is of course the greater, in proportion us 
the patroniser is a person of comparative unimportance 
in the company, or as the subject is presumably above 
his comprehension. When he happens to be one whose 
opinion nobody would think of setting any store by, or 
wishing to hear at all even upon the most trivial sub¬ 
ject, the magnanimity of the procedure is almost too 
much for common terms of praise. It becomes truly 
delightful, thus linked among a race where good breed¬ 
ing and tame common sense hq,ve nearly obliterated 
all the finer traits of human nature, to find one of the 
most unimportant persons present asserting the native 
right of all to pronounce fully and freely upon every¬ 
thing. 

is but one unfortunate circumstance connected 
wi|h ; tne patronising spirit and manner. It is apt to be 
many persons as offensive. This of course arises 
Jptirely from the self-esteem of those parties—a feeling 
W l^awhiag on their part, that all consideration of the 
f and candour which animate the patronisers 

felWfc' ?!«S it ever is. The best sentiments ofwhich 
, oar jB^tw» J» oapable, fail to receive appreciation from 


the corrupted and selfish; thus does our pride ever kick 
out against all that is designed for our benefit. Of 
course no true-spirjted patroniser would allow himself 
to he affected by such marks of ingratitude on the part 
of his subjects. Placed by his own sensations on a 
pedestal so lofty, he can calmly look down and smilo on 
the petulant reealeltrations of the poor emmets whom 
he desires to take under his protection. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 

DISTRIBUTION OT MARINE LIFE. 

As on land there is an obvious distribution of plants 
and animals according to conditions of temperature, 
light, soil, food, and the like, so under the waters of 
the ocean there seems to exist a similar arrangement 
of organic being. The ranges and habitats of terrestrial 
life have been ascertained with some degree of correct¬ 
ness, in consequence of the ground of investigation 
being of an accessible nature ; but the difficulties at¬ 
tending submarine research have hitherto limited our 
knowledge in that direction to the scantiest results. 
Respecting land animals, we know that many—as the 
horse, ox, wolf, and dog- have a wide geographic range 
assigned them; that others—as the elephant, lion, ami 
monkey—are confined to a comparatively narrow re¬ 
gion ; while some—as the kangaroo and ornithorhyn- 
ehus of New Holland—are peculiar to the districts they 
inhabit. As with the Fauna, so with the terrestrial 
Flora: the palms, tree-ferns, and Canes of the tropics 
could not llourish with the pines and oaks of temperate 
regions, any more than the latter could luxuriate amid 
the snows of Labrador or Nova Zembla. Notwith¬ 
standing tliis natural limit to terrestrial life and vege¬ 
tation, there are certain tribes of plants and animals 
capable of being acclimatised; that is, of living and 
propagating their kind in regions not originally in¬ 
habited by them. If they find in these new situations 
all tiie conditions necessary to their growth and per¬ 
fection, they will continue unchanged ; if not, they will 
either undergo modifications to meet the altered cir- 
euinstances under which they exist, or they will die out 
cut inly. Tin- habitats of land species may he extended 
either by natural or artificial means ; hut to the former 
process rivers, seas, and mountains oppose harriers 
which are wholly unknown m a uniform element like 
the ocean. 

Turning now to marine life, a similar distribution 
seems to present itself; and it has been long known 
that many tribes—as the Greenland whale, the sper¬ 
maceti whale, the Bliark, tile cod, and herring—are 
found only in certain regions; that tho shell-fish of 
temperate shores are widely different from those of 
tropical seas; and that some families, from their pecu¬ 
liar conformations, are restricted within the narrowest 
limits. Beyond some broad facts like these, we are un¬ 
acquainted with the limits assigned to free-swimmiug 
animals, as there is no barrier to their passage from 
one part of the ocean to another, as the temperature of 
the water is not subject to extreme variations like that 
of the land, and as their choice of one locality in pre¬ 
ference to another must depend upon food and other 
less perceptible causes. The case is somewhat different 
with shell-fish, many of which are destitute of locomotive 
powers, Sinless when in the larvoua state. Thus, this 
division of marine life may be regarded as flxod or se¬ 
dentary, and as bearing a close analogy to terrestrial 
plants'whose dispersion can only take place by their 
seeds, which are borne about by Win®, rivers, &c. just 
as the eggs or larva? of shell-fish are often transported 
to new regions by oceanic currents. From the station¬ 
ary and accessible character of the Mollusca, their dis¬ 
tribution has received the greatest share of attention; 
and bearing in mind that they occupy the Bed of the 
sea aa plants occupy the surface Of the laud, the reader 
may be able to appreciate tho conclusions arrived at by 
recent zoological research. . 
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Besides conditions of soil, moisture, light, &c. plants 
aro regulated in tlieir distribution by altitude, or ele¬ 
vation above the ordinary sea-level! For every hundred 
feet of ascent, there is a proportional fall of the ther¬ 
mometer, so that degrees of altitude are equivalent in 
their effects upon vegetable life to a removal from a tro¬ 
pical to a temperate region, or from temperate latitudes 
to the arctic circle. Thus, at the height of 5000 feet in 
Britain, and 16,000 at the equator, we arrive at the 
region of perpetual snow; in ojhcr words, at grounds as 
destitute of vegetation as the frozen zone. This inti¬ 
mate relation between altitude and decrease of tempe¬ 
rature accounts for the fact, that the base of a mountain 
may be clothed with the vegetation of tropical India, 
the Bides with that of temperate England, and the 
summit with the mosses and lichens of icy Labrador. 
Many mountains exhibit such belts of vegetation ; the 
most familiar instances being Mount Tl'.tna. ToncrilTb, 
and Ararat. Tournefort, in ascending the latter, had 
observed at its foot tlie plants of Western Asia; but a 
little way up lie recognized the vegetable forms of Italy; 
at a still higher level those of central France; next, 
those of Sweden; and beyond them the Flora of Lap- 
land. Now, precisely as altitude affects the distribution 
of plants, so does depth exercise an influence on the dis¬ 
tribution of shell-fish along the bed of the ocean. This 
fact, first adverted to by certain Italian philosophers to¬ 
wards the end of last century, lias recently been revived 
by Professor Edward Forbes of King's college, London," 
who has brought tv light several other interesting cir¬ 
cumstances relative to the laws which govern the dis¬ 
persion ofgnolTusr.ous animals. 

According to Mr Forbes, ‘ certain species lire in certain 
parts, arcorthny hi the depth , .so that the sea-bed pir- 
senls a .series uj zones nr leyions. each peopled In/ its 
pre.uluu inhabitants.’ This he illustrates by the vell- 
known fact, that the space between high am! low water¬ 
marks on tne British coasts—narrow as it may seem--- 
is peopled 1 j> different tribes, which live at diflerent 
distances from the shore, Thus the auricula, common 
whelk, and barnacle, are found at the very margin of 
high water, along with certain sea-weeds, us lliceorq/e™, 
or Iceland moss, of the shops; a little farther seaward 
these disappear, and are succeeded by the silvery troclms, 
the sea-,incnion.es, and other forms of plants and ani¬ 
mals; while towards the margin of low water the razor- 
shells, ascidlnns, the dulse, and numerous zoophytes pre- 
v ail. All over this tidal space, however, certain races, as 
the common limpit and edible mussel, abound, showing 
that they have what is termed a wider range of habitat 
than any of the individual genera above-mentioned. 
Now, precisely as in this space, which any one can 
examine for himself during the ebb tide, so along the 
inaccessible portions of the sea-bed ditlerent fami¬ 
lies of shell-fish are distributed. Some occupy com¬ 
paratively narrow zones; others spread over spaces 
which include the zones occupied by several families; 
hut the number of families always gradually decreases 
as we descend, till a depth is arrived at as tho¬ 
roughly destitute of life as the tops of the snow-covered 
mountains are of terrestrial vegetation, lu the British 
seas, the space alternately covered and exposed by the 
lido is termed the littoral zone, and is peopled by well- 
known races; it, constitutes the first region in Mr 
Forbes's system of classification. The zone which suc¬ 
ceeds is that of the laminaria*, or broad-leaved sea¬ 
weeds, among which live some of the most brilliantly,- 
coloured aud elegant inhabitants of the ocean. It is 
also the chosen habitat of the nudibranchous molluscs, 
Dr sea-slugs, and is that region in which the Flora of 
the sea appears to have its maximum development. 
Beyond the laminni ian zone there is generally a belt of 
mud or gravel, inhabited by numerous bivalve mollusca; 
and this again if succeeded by the region of corallines, 

* On the tight Thrown on Ctadogy by Submarine Researches; 
being the substance of a communication made to tho Royal lxuiti' i 
tutton of Groat Britain. February, 1844. 


which, ranging from a depth of from twenty to forty 
fathoms, abounds in beautiful flexible zoophytes, and in 
numerous species of mollusca and Crustacea, to be pro¬ 
cured only by means of the dredge. Deeper still is a 
region as yet but little explored, from which are drawn 
up the more massive corals found on our shores, accom¬ 
panied by the terebratula, orbicula, and other brachlo- 
podous mollusca. As in the British seas, so in the 
eastern Mediterranean Mr Forbes has found the same 
characteristic distribution of species from the shore- 
margin to the depth of 230 fathoms—the lowest point 
tie had the opportunity of examining. Thus it appears, 
that as on land diflerent tribes of plants aro found at 
different altitudes, so along the bottom of tlie sea various 
races of shell-fish and fuci are discovered at various 
depths; and as on laud sonic vegetable families are 
fitted to flourish over n wider range of height, so under 
tiie watgjs err*:\iu mollusca are capable of adapting 
themselves t ■ a wider zone of sea-bottom. For ex¬ 
ample, one class may be limited to a range of from two 
to six fathoms in depth, while another flourishes in equal 
abundance over a zone of from two to fifteen fathoms, 
though neither are to be met with in soundings of 
thirty. 

The next conclusion arrived at is, that ‘ the number of 
species is much less in the lower zones than in the upper.' 
Here, as in tlie former case, tlie, fact is in strict accor¬ 
dance with what takes place among terrestrial vegeta¬ 
tion. The genial warmth, moisture, and soil found at 
the base of a mountain, nourishes a more luxuriant and 
varied Flora than iis sides or top; so also do the littoral 
and shallow zones of tlie sea-bottom support a greater 
number and variety of species than those of extreme 
depth. ‘Sea-weeds,’ says Mr Forbes, ‘become fewer 
and fewer in the lower zones, and dwindle to a single 
species, a mJlipnra. at the depth of 200 fathoms. The 
lowest ;egion sounded in the Mediterranean exceeds in 
extent all th" other regions together ; yet its FaunR is 
comparatively small; the number of testaceous species 
found was only eight. In tlie littoral zone there were 
above 150 species; lienee we may fairly infer, that as 
there is a zero of vegetable life, so there is one of ani¬ 
mal life.’ Tho deductions to ho drawn from this fact 
are of great interest, and bear rftost importantly on the 
conclusions of geology. As on land we have tlie greatest 
number and variety of vegetables flourishing around us 
in accessible positions, so in the ocean the greatest va¬ 
riety of life swarms along the shores and in the shallowest 
waters. The rarefaction of the atmosphere and other 
changes which arise from altitude, sensibly affec.t the 
number and kind of vegetable forms; and in like man¬ 
ner the decrease of temperature (1 degree of Fahrenheit 
for every 25 fathoms), diminution of light, pressure of 
w ater, &,c. which arise from increase of depth, perceptibly 
lessen the numbers and variety of marine testaeea, until, 
nlt : lately, a point of sea-bottom is reached unenlivened 
either by vegetable or animal forms. This depth will 
difler in different seas, according as they are tropical or 
l>olar; but over the greater portion of tiie ocean, it may 
safely be assumed that below a depth of 300 fathoms 
uniform deposits of fine mud are taking place without 
any admixture of organic exuviae. Strata, therefore, 
which contain the remains of plants and animals, prove 
that such were the Flora and Fauna of the world at tike 
time of tlieir deposition; but it does not follow that 
strata utterly destitufe of fossil organisms were formed 
at a time when plants and animals did not exist Such 
beds as some of our non-fossiliferous slates may have 
been deposited in very deep water, beyond the limit 
of organized existence; and therefore geologists should 
not he too hasty in their inferences respecting the pre¬ 
vious conditions of tho globe, merely from the exami¬ 
nation of any particular suite of strata. 

Another fact ascertained in reference to the distribu¬ 
tion of marine mollusca, is one precisely analogous to 
what occurs in the dispersion of vegetable races. It is 
well known that plants under the latitude of St Peters¬ 
burg are different from those under the latitude of 
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Calcutta; but sufficient altitude in the neighbourhood 
of the latter city would sustain plants the same in kind 
as those of St Petersburg. Thus, therefore, parallels 
in elevation are equivalent to parallels in latitude; that 
is, the I'lora of the arctic regions will flourish in the 
tropics, provided there be altitude sufficient to reduce 
the temperature, See. to an equality with that of their 
original habitat. Nevertheless each geographic region, 
at a given altitude, has its peculiar Flora j and in the 
same manner the shores of distant regions have each 
their characteristic mollusca. As we descend, however, 
the sea-bottom of southern regions begin to exhibit 
northern forms; and, just as it was possible to find the 
plants of St Petersburg at sufficient elevation in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, so at a certain depth in the 
Indian seas do we find the testaceous animals of the 
northern ocean., The proposition founded by Hr Forbes 
Upon this fact is, that * the number of northern forms of 
animals and plants it not the same in all the zones of depth, 
bat -increases either positively or by representation as we 
descend.’ 

All varieties of sea-fiottom are not equally capable of 
sustaining animal and vegetable life. In all the zones of 
depth there are occasionally more or less desert tracks, 
usually of sand or mud, on which few animals are found, 
or, if present, are only peculiar to these localities. 
Each species being adapted to live on pertain sorts of 
Sea-bottom only, beds of marine mollusca do not increase 
to an indefinite extent—they may die out in consequence of 
their own increase changing the nature of the ground. 
‘Tlius,’ sayB Mr Forbes, ‘ a bed of scallops ( pet-ten ojier- 
cularis) or of oysters having increased to such an 
extent that the ground is completely changed, in con¬ 
sequence of the accumulation of the remains of dead 
scallops or oysters, becomes unfitted for the further 
sustenance of the tribe. The young cease to be de¬ 
veloped there, and the race dies out, and becomes silted 
Up, or imbedded in sediment, when the ground being 
renewed, it may be succeeded either by a fresh colony 
Of scallops, or by some other species or assemblage of 
species.’ This—to recur to our vegetable analogy—is 
precisely what takes place among plants. The natural 
iliSay of an American pine forest is succeeded by trees 
of other kinds ; the aquatic plants of >. peat-ranrsh in¬ 
crease upon their own annual decay, until their accu- 
umlation has formed a dry basis incapable of their 
.farther support, and which gives birth to heath and 
OtheT non-aquatie tribes : a soil which has grown wheat 
for forty years may refuse to grow it any longer, until 
some change be effected upon its constitution either by 
the growth of ether vegetables, or by the artificial addi¬ 
tion of new ingredients; and exactly as this * rotation 
of crops ’ is needed in the vegetable economy, so a similar 
rotation seems to take place among the testacua of the 
ocean. These facts bear importantly on the science of 
geology, as we are thereby enabled to account for the 
occurrence of shells in certain portions of any system, 
and for their absence in another, as also for the recur¬ 
rence of fossil shell-beds at indefinite intervals—these 
intervals being the periods When the sea-bottom was not 
fitted for their development The recurrence of certain 
fossil shell-beds, and the interstratificatidn of beds con¬ 
taining species, may, however, be accounted for in an¬ 
other way, namely, by the alternate elevation and sub¬ 
sidence of the sea-bottom—a subsidence causing layers 
of deep-sea shells to be formed«over those of littoral 
habits, and an elevation allowing those of shallow waters 

be overlaid by those peculiar to greater depths. Thus, 
an elevation or depression of forty fathoms till along the 
■bores of our island .would entirely reverse the dis¬ 
tribution of the present Fauna and Hereof the British 
•reas—-the form** throwing several zones entirely out of 


water, i 
r«ut'.det 


torm'« throwing several zones entirely out of 
kihsiMering the deeper habitats littoral; and 
depressing the present deep-sea habitats 
1®?***, bfe, and causing the now littoral 
ft peopled by races who find their develop- 
forty or fifty-fathom water. :.» 

I preposition laid down by Mr Forbes is, that 


! ‘ animals having the greatest ranges in depth have usually 
'■ a great geograjrhical range, or else a great geological range, 
or both'.’ To render this obvious: a plant that will' 
flourish indifferently in the south of Spain or to the 
north of Scotland, has not only a wider range in lati¬ 
tude, but also in longitude, than one which can subsist 
in the former region only. This is self-evident; and if 
enjoying this wide geographic range, it must also possess 
a wide geological range, as catastrophes whim may 
annihilate it in Spain wrnild leave it intact in Scotland. 
So in the same manner with marine testacea; those 
species adapted to live under a depth Varying from 
twenty to sixty futhonis hnve a wider geographic 
range than those capable of living in a narrow zone 
from ten to twenty fathoms, as southern forms inha¬ 
biting the greater depth would find suitable habitats 
in northern seas, whereas those limited to the smaller 
zone could not find beyond their native region the 
conditions necessary to their subsistence. A subsidence 
or elevation of thirty fathomB would be utterly destruc¬ 
tive of those peculiar to tile narrow zone, while it 
would only destroy in part those of the wider region ; 
or a catastrophe which might annihilate both in A 
southern sea would still leave intact those of the latter 
species which inhabited a more northerly region. Thus 
it is that many families have outlived the tertiary, and 
passed into the current epocli, while thousands of their 
congeners have become extinct. 

But, it may be asked, how are certain tribes of mol¬ 
lusca perpetuated, seeing that, destitute of locomotion, 
and that by tlieir o-,vn accumulation, they render the sea¬ 
bed unfit for their further growth ? Thitfts apswered by 
the proposition, that mollusca nfigrate in their larva state, 
but. cease to exist at a certain period of their metamorphosis, 
if they do not reach the particuhir zone of depth in which 
they arc adapted to live as perfect animals. ‘ Many proofs 
of this,’ continues Mr Forbes, ‘ have come to my know¬ 
ledge, and fishermen are familiar with what they call 
“shifting” of shell-beds, whieh they erroneously attri¬ 
bute to the moving away and swimming off of a whole 
body of shell-fish, such as mussels and oysters. Even 
the peetens, much less the testacea just named, have 
very little power of progressing to any distance when 
fully developed. The “shifting” or migration is ac¬ 
complished by the yonng animals when in a larva state.* 
It is in this form that most species migrate, swimming 
with case through the sea. Part of the journey may 
be performed sometimes by the strings of eggs whieh fill 
the sea at certain seasons, and are wafted by currents. 
If they reach the region and ground of which the per¬ 
fect animal is a member, then they developo and flourish; 
but if the period of their development arrives before 
they have reached their destination, they perish, and 
their fragile shells sink into the depth of the sea. Mil¬ 
lions and millions must thus perish; and every handful 
of the flue mud brought up from the eighth zone of 
depth <830 fathoms) in the Mediterranean, is literally 
fifed with hundreds of these curious exuvwe of the 
larVa* of mollusca. Were it not for the law which per¬ 
mits of the development of these larvte only in the region 
of which the adult is a true native, the zones of depth 
would long ago have been confounded with each other; 
and the very existence of the zones of depth is the 
strongest proofs# the existence of the law.’ Thisfect 
is also precisely analogous to that which obtains among 
vegetables. Their seeds may be dispersed by winds, by 
currents, or by birds; but unless they find ih the region 
where they fall all tbe conditions necessary to their 
perfect development, they will not grow. They stray 

------ - ....... . , - * . —*— mUumm il .. . I „ 4.. t u s " , n" . . 

* All mottusea undergo a metamorphosis, cither tn the egg or out 
of tbe egg. Tbs rotations of tbs metamorphosis of the sovcnU 
tribes are not yet fully made got,, but sufficient is now known to 
wanwnt the generdllsatton. Xu one great class of ifcoUtnca—the 
gasteropoda {those tbat move an toe under sUTfaee ef foftr tody, as. 
the snail and periwinkle)—<gl appear to commence fife under the 
same form both of ashell and animal ; namely, a very *hnplo,dBlmi, 
helicoid dual, and an antthal furnishod with twooIUhted stmgs or 
lubes, by Which tt esn swim freely through tbs fluid in which It is 
contained. ~'f 
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germinate, or even struggle against the adverse condi¬ 
tions for a few seasons, but tliey never arrive at matu¬ 
rity. The cocoa-nuts of the Pacific may be wafted to 
our" shores, but they will not produce cocoa-groves, any 
more than the cones of our mountain-pine would give 
birth to pine-forests on the islands of the Pacific. 

Such are a few of the known laws which govern the 
life and distribution of marine molluscs. The subject 
is one as yet imperfectly investigated; but the researches 
of Professor Forbes constitute an important step in the 
right direction. To those who Am appreciate its bearing 
on geological research, the investigation is one of extreme 
value; and u matter of interest to all who direct their 
attention to the manifold works of nature, and observe 
the simplicity and uniformity of the laws by which these 
are regulated. 


EXCURSION THROUGH THE SLAVE STATES 
OP NORTH AMERICA.* 

The work of Mr Feathers tonhaugh is another contri¬ 
bution to tbe already numerous body of publications 
descriptive of the United States, the present differing 
chiefly from its predecessors, in referring to the less 
settled and polished parts of the union, and involving 
a variety of details on the geological features of the 
very extensive region through which the traveller, in 
the face of innumerable difficulties, contrived to force 
his way. Of an ’observant turn of inind, and pos¬ 
sessing a considerable power of graphic description, the 1 
author presents the occurrences of his journey often 
in a humorous, and always in a striking point of view, 
though tinged too frequently with prejudices com¬ 
mon to English gentlemen of the old school, and occa¬ 
sionally accompanied with ebullitions of temper any¬ 
thing hut characteristic of a philosophic, inquirer. With 
all its faults ou this score, however, the work will be 
found interesting by the generality of readers, and pro¬ 
ductive of grave considerations respecting the social and 
political condition of the United States. 

Mr Featherstonhaugh performed his tour in 1834-5. 
since which period various circumstances have prevented 
him from publishing the results of liis observations. 
Setting out from Baltimore, be pursued a southerly 
course along the Alleghany range of mountains, visiting 
by the way several hot springs of fashionable Ameri¬ 
can resort; then, confiding his wife to the care of some 
friends at one of these places, he proceeded with his son 
on foot, September 3, to pursue the main objects of liis 
journey. At the distance of a day’s march they reached 
New River, a tributary of the Ohio, and here the tra¬ 
veller encounters a scene calculated to rouse the best 
feelings of his nature. 

‘ Just as we reached New River, in the early gray of 
the morning, we came up with a singular spectacle, the 
most striking one of the kind 1 have ever witnessed. 
It was a ramp of negro slave-drivers just packing up 
to start They had about three hundred slaves with 
them, who had bivouacked the preceding night in chains 
in tlte woods; these they were conducting to Natchez, 
upon the Mississippi river, to work upon the sugar plan¬ 
tations in Louisiana. - It resembled one of those coffles 
of slaves spoken of by Mungo Park, except ^hat they 
had a caravan of nine wagons and single-horse carriages, 
for, rite purpose of conducting tbe white people, and any 
of the blacks that should fall lame, to which they were 
no*f putting t% horses to pursue their march. The 
femiufi glaves were some of them sitting on logs of wood, 
whilst others were standing, and a great many little 
Mack children were warming themselves at the fires of 
the bivouac. In front of them all, said prepared for the 
march, stood in double files about two hundred nude 
-.<■■■'■• - ■ ■ _____ 

* Excursion, thnjogb the ffluvs States, from AViuhington on the 
l?ot<uiiao to ilw frontier of Mexico. By Qeorge Kosther*touli«ugb» 
P.U.S., F.Q.S. 9 wk London: Mum;, 1844. ‘ 


slaves, manacled and chained to each other ., I had never 
seen so revolting a sight before. Black men in fetters, 
torn from the lands where they were, born, from the 
ties they had formed, and from the comparatively easy 
condition which agricultural labour affords, and driven 
by white men, with liberty and equality in their months, 
to a distant and unhealthy country, to perish in the 
sugar-mills Pf Louisiana, where the duration of life for 
a sugar-mill slave does not exceed seven years! To 
make this spectacle still more disgusting and hideous, 
some of the principal white slave-drivers, who were 
tolerably well-dressed, and had broad-brimmed white 
hats on with black rrape round them, were standing near, 
laughing and smoking cigars. * * I persuaded tile 
driver to wait until we lmd witnessed the crossing of j 
the river by tbe “ gang,” as it was called. 

‘ It was an interesting but a melancholy spectacle to 
see them, effect the passage of the river’; first a man on 
horsebiw# selected a shallow place in the ford for the 
male slaves,- then followed a wagon and four horses, 
attended by another man on horseback. The other 
wagons contained the children and some that were lame, 
whilst the scows, or flat-boats, crossed llic women and 
some of the people belonging to the caravan. There 
was much method and vigilance observed, for this was 
one of the situations where the gangs, always watchful 
to obtain their liberty, often show a disposition to 
mutiny, knowing that if one hr two of them could 
wrench their manacles off, they could soon free the rest, 
and either disperse themselves, or overpower and slay 
their sordid keepers, and fly to the free status. The 
slave-drivers, aware of this disposition in the unfortu¬ 
nate negroes, endeavour to mitigate their discontent by 
feeding them well on the march, and by encouraging 
them to sing “ < >ld Virginia never tire ” to the banjo.’ 

After a toilsome journey on foot and by stage, tlie 
travellers reached Nashville, in Tennessee, a town which 
has made great advances of late years, and now pos¬ 
sesses some important educational establishment s. From 
Nashville they proceed northward to Louisville, on the 
Ohio, crossing the Barrens of Kentucky, and taking 
notes every where of the geological features. At Louis¬ 
ville they resolve on casing their fatigues by taking a 
passage in a stean\-vessel, the Citizen, commanded by 
Captain Isaac .lack, to St Louis, thus avoiding a land 
journey across Indiana and Illinois. Proceeding to re¬ 
connoitre the steamer, 1 1 found,’ says our author, ‘ a 
great many passengers who had slept in tlie boat; and 
knowing what monstrous lies the captains of these 
vessels tell to induce passengers to embark with them. 

1 thought I would speak with Captain Jack before I 
engaged our berths. Captain Jack, who was break¬ 
fasting in liis cabin, had “considerable” of that buc¬ 
caneering look about him which is common to his class 
on the Mississippi. Ho seemed in a very great hurry, 
and was surrounded by a number of impatient passen¬ 
gers, some of whom had embarked merchandise with 
him with a view of being the first to get to St Louis 
with their goods. The truth was, that the captain bpd 
always been going “ to-day” for several days past, but 
had not got off yet. His custom every morning and 
evening was tb set “ the hyler," as he called the boiler, 
a-going to make decoy steam, and in this way he fixed 
managed to entice various passengers to send their 
luggage on board. They soon found out the trick after 
they had got there, but as the wharf was three miles 
from Louisville, and Captain Jack’s blandishments had 
stiff some influence with them, they continued with 
him; and there he kept them de die, in diem by ail sorts 
of ingenious expedients and mendacious promises, not 
one of which had he tbe slightest idea of keeping. In¬ 
quiring of him when he intended to start, he answered, 
“ At four in the afternoon precisely.” “ How many 
best berths have you to spare?” “There’s jist’two, and 
no more.” “ Will you snow me the book ?” On look¬ 
ing at it, I saw thabnot one-half of the berths were 
taken, and observed, “-I fid not suppose he would start 
with so many empty bertfisi, hut would wait for the 
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eastern stages to-morrow, and that I should like it as 
veil.” Now, the captain and I should hare agreed 
very well on this point if wo had been alone, but with 
the fear of his passengers before his eyes, he answered, 
“ No, if you ain’t aboard at four, you’ll not find me 
here; I ain’t a-going to stop not a minute for no 
stages.” The passengers, who were attending to our 
conversation, now seemed to take courage, %nd assured 
me that the boat would start punctually at four, for 
all the cargo was taken in. “ Why,” Baid Captain 
Jack, drawing up in an attitude of offended honour, 
“ do you think 1 would tell you a lie about it for 
double the passage - money ? Jf I would, 1 wish I 
may be etarnally blown I know whare.” I was now 
quite sure he did not intend to go •, but hoping to out¬ 
general him, I said in a quiet way, “ I am not a man of 
business; 1 qm travelling for pleasure; two or three 
days are of no great consequence. They say the water 
is rising at Pittsburg, and it will he as comfortable for 
me to wait a day or two as to go now and run upon 
the shoals. If you had been going a couple of days 
hence, it might have suited some of us, for yours is a 
nice-looking boatwhich indeed it was. This rather 
“ stumped” Captain Jack, and he loft off swearing by 
four o’clock, knowing that another steamer was adver¬ 
tised to sail immediately after him, and fearing lest he 
should drive me to go to that, lie looked piteously at me, 
as much as to say tliat‘if we were alone we could come to 
an understanding •, but the passengers, alarmed at my 
proposition, now told him to a man they would all go 
ashore if he did not go at four. Uttering, therefore, the 
most astounding imprecations, and invoking the most 
absurd horrors upon himself and his steamer, which, if 
he did not keep ids word, he first wished at the bottom 
of the Ohio, and then at the bottom of the Mississippi, i 
not forgetting to wish himself at the bottom of ;< much ! 
worse place, ho turned from his passengers, and in a I 
low winning sort of way said, “ Stranger, if I don’t go 
at four, you cau go back to Louisville; and that's fair, 
at any rate.” I thought it was tolerably so, ami we 
therefore embarked our luggage. 

‘A few minutes before four the “byler” took up its 
part), and produced a little steam, and for a few minutes 
there was an appearance of bustle on board. Amidst 
all this, nobody had seen the captain for several hours, 
and he was now missing at the most critical moment. 
All the answer we could gut from the steward was, that 
“the captain was gone for the pilot.” In the mean¬ 
time carts kept coming with goods, which were laid on 
the beach, evidently intended to be shipped; amongst 
these were several small casks filled with gunpowder.’ 

* * Finally convinced of the utter faithlessness of 

Captain Jack, Mr Featherstonhaugh next day left the 
boat, and took places in the stage. St Louis, which lie 
next reaches, is found to be completely changed from 
its original French character, and is now a regular 
American town. ‘ I saw at once that the everlasting 
Jonathan had struck liis roots deep into the ground, 
and that the La Sales had given way to Doolittle and 
Co. If anything’ wm wanting to bring me to the com¬ 
plete practical state of mind I was approaching, nothing 
could have been more serviceable than tHu tavern 1 was 
directed to, which was in every’ sense inferior to that at 
Louisville, On arriving there I entered the bar-room, 
which was filled with vagabond idle-looking fellows 
drinking, smoking, and swearing*fa American; every¬ 
thing looked as if we had reached the terminus of 
civilisation; it seemed to be next door to the Rocky 
Mountains, and only one stage from where we should 
find nature in a perfect undress, and in the habit of 
gating her dinner without a knife and fork.’ In the 
bar-room of the tavern where he lodges, our traveller 
- ttyets a.pwfflisage naming himself ‘ Colonel Smith,’ 
i' e karns, is a mixture of gambling 
M0 HttQHppcgroes ; the latter requires some explana- 

that amongst other modes of getting a 
fewwoa th the southern states, that of “ running r 


negroes ” is practised by a class of fellows who are 
united in a fraternity for the purpose of carrying on the 
business, and for protecting each other in time of danger. 
If one of them falls under the notice of the law, and is 
committed to take his trial, some of the fraternity bene¬ 
volently contrive, “ somehow or other,” to get upon tSe 
jury, or kindly become his bail. To “ run a negro,” it 
is necessary to have a good understanding, with an in¬ 
telligent male slave on some plantation, and if lie is a 
mechanic, he is always the more valuable. At a time 
agreed upon the slave rtfos away from his master’s pre¬ 
mises and joins the man who has instigated him to do 
it ( they then proceed to some quarter where they are 
not known, and the negro is sold for seven or eight 
hundred dollars or more to a new master. A few days 
after the money has been paid he runs away again, and 
is sold a second time; and as oft as the trick can be 
played with any hope of safety. The negro who does 
the harlequinade part of the manoeuvre has an agree¬ 
ment with his friend, in virtue of which he supposes he 
is to receive part of the money; but the poor wretch 
in the end is sure to he cheated, and when he becomes 
dangerous to the fraternity, is, as I have been well 
assured, first cajoled and put off his guard, and then, 
on crossing some river or reaching a secret place, shot 
before he suspects their intention, or otherwise made 

away with.’ 

The other residents in the hotel were not of a class 
suitable to the taste of our traveller, and but for his 
introductions to some French familieg, whom he delighted 
by speaking in their native language, his stay at St 
Louis would have been far from agreeable. Having 
purchased a horse and wagon ft continue their journey, 
the father and son departed from St Louis on the ‘ilith 
of October; and now ensues an account of the most 
adventurous part of the excursion, which took a 
southerly direction through the states of Missouri and 
Arkansas to beyond Rod River in Texas, crossing the 
river Arkansas at Little llork. The account which 
he gives of the settlers in that territory is somewhat 
surprising, for, amidst abundant natural means, they 
Ine miserably; the secret is, that the energies if Un¬ 
people are prostrated by the effects of disease, arising 
from the dampness of the soil. At Little Red River 
the tourists came to the cabin of a settler, where n 
deplorable scene was exhibited. The family, eight or 
ton in number, ‘had emigrated from Tenfiessee in the 
month of May last, and had lieen ever since so com¬ 
pletely prostrated by the malaria, that at one time 
there was not, during two whole days, a single indi¬ 
vidual of them able even to draw water for the family. 
A more sickly unhappy set of creatures I never be¬ 
held; livid, emaciated, helpless, and all of them Butter¬ 
ing extreme pains and nausea from an excessive use 
of calomel. On the floor wore laid the fatiicr and five 
of the children, still confined to their beds; but the 
mother, a kind, good-hearted woman, finding that we 
were travellers, and were without anything to eat, 
ordered one of the boys, who was still excessively weak, 
to show us where we could get some Indian corn, and 
how we could pound it so as to make a hoe cake. He 
accordingly took u*to a patch of maize, which was yet 
standing, and having provided ourselves with a suffi¬ 
cient number of ears, we began the operation of pound¬ 
ing it. jj’liey had no mill of any sort to go to, but had 
scooped out a cavity in the stump of a large tree, over 
which was a wooden pestle, eight foet long, suspended 
from a curved pole sixteen feet in length, with a heavy 
weight at the end of it. A cross stick was fixed in the 
pestle, about two feet from its base; so putting tlio 
grains of maize into the cavity, and laying bold of the 
cross stick, we pounded away with this primitive con¬ 
trivance until we thought our grist was fine enough; 
when, taking it to kuid Mrs Mone, site made it into a 
hoe cake, and baked it before the fire. This, with the 
important aid of a pitcher of good milk, and our own 
tea and sugar, for we hod nothing else left, enabled as 
to make an excellent breakfest, These good people, 
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who were half broken-hearted, find who sighed after 
their dear native Tennessee ns the Jews,are said to 
have done after Jerusalem, would liot receive any com¬ 
pensation until I forced it upon them; hut when I 
further divided my remaining tea and sugar with her, 
Bfelieving that it would refresh their prostrated stomachs, 
she said, with tears in her eyes, “that if anything 
would set her old man up again, it would he that nice 
tea;” and that she was at one tirfte going to ask mo if 
they might take the leaves that We had left, “ but that 
she did not like to do it.” So strange are the vicissi¬ 
tudes of life! We had passed the night with a family 
in whose favour I could willingly have invoked all the 
blessings that the stoutest hemp that was growing could 
confer, and here, when we little dreamt of it, we had 
become most feelingly interested for the welfare of their 
nearest neighbours; such an impression does suffering 
goodness make upon the heart.’ 

Penetrating cane brakes, fording rivers, and some¬ 
times ‘camping out’ at night, the travellers reach 
Little Rock, on the confines of the United States and 
Mexico, and the ‘occasional residence of many timid 
and nervous persons against whom the laws of these 
respective countries had a grudge.’ ‘Sir Woodruff, 
the editor of the principal Gazette of the place, and 
post-master, was always obliging, and is one of the 
most indefatigably industrious men of the territory. 
At lus store we used to call to hear the nows of the 
day, which were various and exciting enough; for, 
with some honourable exceptions, perhaps there never 
was such another population assembled — broken 
tradesmey, refugees from justice, travelling gamblers, 
and some young buclA and bloods, who, never hav¬ 
ing had the advantage of good examples for imita¬ 
tion, had set up a standard of manners consisting of 
everything that was extravagantly and outrageously 
had. (juarrdhng seemed to lie their principal occu¬ 
pation ; and these puppies, without family, education, 
or refinement of any kind, wore continually resort¬ 
ing to what they calk'd the “laws of honour,” a part of 
tile code of which, in Tattle linok, is to administer 
justice with your own hand the first convenient oppor¬ 
tunity. A common practice with these fellows was to 
fire at each other with a rifle across the street, and then 
dodge behind a door. Every day groups were to be 
seen gathered round these wordy bullies, who were 
holding knives in their hands, and daring each other 
to striki', but cherishing the secret hope .hat the spec¬ 
tators would interfere.' One of the most respectable 
inhabitants told me that he did not suppose there were 
twelve inhabitants of the place who ever went into the 
streets without, from some motive or other, being armed 
with pistols or large hunting knives about a foot long 
and an inch and a hnlf broad, originally intended to 
skin and cut up animals, but which are now made and 
ornamented with great care, and kept exceedingly sharp, 
for the purpose of slashing and sticking human beings. 
So general is the propensity to gambling in this terri¬ 
tory, that a very respectable person assured me he had 
seen the judges of their highest court playing publicly 
at faro at some, races. Tho senators and members of 
the territorial legislature do the same thing; in fact, the 
greater part of these men get elected to the legislature 
not to assist in transacting public business, but to get 
the wages they are entitled to per diem, and jo gratify 
their passion for gambling. A traveller whom I met 
with at Little Rock, told me that he was lodging at an 
indifferent tavern there, and had been put into a room 
with four beds in it There he had slept quietly alone 
•two nights, when, on the third, the day before the 
legislature Convened, the house became suddenly filled 
with senators and members, several of whom, having 
come up into his room with their saddle-bags, got out 
a table, ordered some whisky, and produced cards they 
had brought with them. The most amusing part of 
the incident was, that they asked him to lend them five 
dollar* until they could get some of their legislative 
‘♦wages.’’ $Fot tiking this proposition very much, h6 


told them that he was as hard-up as themselves. They 
therefore proceeded to play on tick ; sat up almost the 
whole night smoking, spitting, drinking, sweating, and 
gambling; and at about five in the morning two of 
them threw off their clothes and came to bod to him.’ 

Proceeding onward from this hopeful town, our tra¬ 
vellers come to a tavern, kept, as wo are told, by a sort 
of ‘she Caliban;’ and here, from some other travellers 
sitting round the fire, a number of ‘ pleasant stories’ are 
heard, characteristic of the raw state of society in this 
part of Arkansas. The ‘ best story of the evening’ 
must ho told in the words of tile narrator. ‘ Four cul¬ 
prits had broken the jail at Little Rock, where they had 
been put preparatory to lufing sent to a distant part of 
the country to he tried in llie district where they had 
committed their offences Three of them were charged 
with murder and tlu- fourth with several eases of horse¬ 
stealing, # >'.rn"p at the head of all offences there, since 
there is 'ifotViig manly in it, and nothing more incon¬ 
venient. Ixieir counsel—for it was he who related the 
story to us—said that they had good friends, and that he 
was well paid for defending them. As soon as he ascer¬ 
tained from his clients that they were all guilty, he 
arranged his plan for their defence. The place; where 
they were to he tried consisted of a single house in the 
wilderness, which represented the future county town; 
the witnesses ypre on the spot, jnd all the appliances to 
constitute a court. Twelve men had been with some 
difficulty got to leave home and come to this place to 
perform the part of a jury. At the critical moment, 
however, one of these men was not to be found; and as 
a pane! could not he formed, the judge stated the fact, 
an<l asked what step tho prosecuting attorney intended 
to take. The counsel of flic accused, after many pro¬ 
testations of their innocence, and tlieir strong desire to 
prove if without loss of time, now proposed to fill the 
panel dr circumstantibus. It so happened that the only 
circumstantes were the three murderers and the horse¬ 
stealer, so they put one of the murderers into the juTy, 
and first tried the liorse-stealer and acquitted him, and 
then put the horse-stealer into the panel and acquitted 
the murderer; and by this sort of admirable contrivance 
the whole four were honourably acquitted, and returned 
perfectly whitewashed into the* bosom of society; the 
jury anil the rest of the court also, having got rid of a 
tedious and unpleasant business, returned without delay 
to their respective homes.’ 

We have not space to follow Mr Featherstonhaugh 
through the subsequent part of his journey, in which he 
proceeds by way of New Orleans and Mobile back to 
the place where his wife had been left in Virginia; but 
referring the reader to the work itself, which will amply 
repay perusal, we conclude with the following ‘wolf 
story,’ which the author picked up in his way through 
Texas:—* There had been a merry-making at new-year 
an mgst some of the settlers, and a black man, who had a 
wifi, and children about three miles off, and who played 
on the fiddle, had been sent for to play “ Virginia reels” 
to the young people. It was three in the morning when 
he took his kit under lus arm to return home, and it 
had been snowing for some time, witli a high cold wind 
raging that drifted the snow into heaps wherever he 
passed the clearings. lie had got about half the dis- 
tanee, exceedingly fatigued, and wishing he was at home 
with his black pickaninnies, when, having just left.au 
extensive swamp which ran far into the country, he 
heard a strong pack of wolves “ sing out,” aBlf they had 
seen t of something. Tho wolf, when in a famished Mate, 
lias a very keen scent, and can detect a change in the 
air at great distances. And in this particular instance 
it happened that they scented Mr Marcus Luflfett 
(Marquis La Fayette)—for such was the name he was 
known by—who had rather a strong hide. Hq hsd very 
soon reason to believe that was the case: the wolves 
were to leeward of him, and were evidently coming in 
his direction; so, feeling assured of this, and despairing 
of reaching bis home in time, be employed all his powers 
to reach a small abandoned cabin in a clearing by the 
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road-side, which was about a quarter of a mile off, the 
roof of which was partly destroyed, but the door of which 
was yet hung. On came the ferocious animals, barking 
and shrieking; they were upon his track, and great 
were his apprehensions of falling into their power; but 
on gaining the clearing, he fortunately found the snow 
was drifted away there, and did not impede him, so that 
he was just able to rush in season into the cabin, and 
clamber up the logs inside to a rafter that ran across. 
The door lie did not attempt to shut, for the wolves 
were within ten yards of him when he entered, and he 
was afraid he could not keep it shut against the pressure 
of a large body of desperate animals. Groat was the 
rage of the wolves when they entered at being balked 
of their prey. The cabin was nt one time quite filled 
with them, and he said that they went in and out, 
and round thq cabin, to see inhere was any place by 
which they could get at so savoury a joint as that 
Which was hanging up, hut rather too high ir. the 
> larder. Finding that he was safe, he began to acquire 
; confidence, and watching his opportunity, he scrambled 
i aloDguntil he got over the door; and there, with a little 
i management, he contrived with his logs to shut a great 
number of them in the cabin. Those outside appearing 
: to have gone away to look for other game, and those 
inside remaining silent with their glaring eyes fixed in¬ 
tently upon him, the marquis, who had no small idea of 
his skill, now thought he would treat them to a “ Vir¬ 
ginia reel,” and forthwith commenced with his kit to 
‘ astonish the lupine auditory with such a solo us they 
had never heard before. At first they howled, the per- 
fonner not appearing to give universal satisfaction : hut 
day beginning to dawn, and finding they could not get 
out, they crouched down on the floor of the cabin all 
together, and remained silent. As soon as he thought 
the morning was sufficiently advanced to remove all 
apprehension from those outside, he got through a hole 
in the roof, and hastened to his family. Immediately 
collecting a number of men armed with rifles and axes, 
he returned with them to the cabin, which they all 
entered by the hole from whence lie had escaped. The 
wolves were crouched together as he had left them, and 
showed now as sneaking a disposition as it had before 
been furious. They shot no less than t’irty-seven ; all 
the skins were given to Mr Marcus Lufibtt, and the i 
neighbours subscribed twenty-five dollars in cash as 
ebme return for the important service he had rendered 
them, by the destruction of so many depredators upon 
their calves and pigs.’ 


FROM BOY TO MAN. 

Mr fhther is an attorney, with sufficient business for 
four clerks. One feels bound to be candid towards 
a father ; so I will own that mine was a very kind- 
hearted worthy sort of person. I had recently com¬ 
pleted my sixteenth year, when he thought proper 
to transfer me from school to a desk in the office, 
teat I might become qualified for his own profession. 
My employments were for some months confined to 
going with messages, filling up subpoenas', and serving 
copies of writs; all which duties I performed to tee 
entire satisfaction of my worthy parent and the senior 
clerk: at least I beard of no complaints. But my 
own feelings in the business were'of a different kind. 
I fbund teat, when ont upon duty, 1 was not treated 
a» I thought I ought to be. For example, taking a 
half-guinea motion to counsel one day; I was an- 

t as ‘Mr Brompton’s lad.’ On 
engaged in the somewhat del<- 
ig a copy of a, writ, the page 
tee house told the footman to tell the 
little boy wanted tq see master.’ / These 
- J other similar traits of disrespect' gaflsd 
was at a kiss to account for it, till I 



reflected that, after all, since I Was dtetsed only as n 
boy, With a .round jacket and tUrned-ayet dollar, I cbUld 
not expect to be thought anything else. ‘ This dis¬ 
heartened me sadly, for I did not at first see tny way 
out of the difficulty, and 1 felt, accordingly, disposed to 
fall back again amongst the playfellows whom I hi# 
just left. 1 was actually one day so far gone in self- 
humiliation as to get involved in a game at ring-taw 
with some of these oid Mends, When I ought to have 

* [ the Hanaper Office filing a declaration. What 
y consternation -When my good father unex- 
y passed me, casting, as he weiit by, such a look 
ry reproach, as 1 knew he only put on as the 
loes lus black capwhen a very heavy punish¬ 
ment is to be inflicted. Happily, on reaching home, I 
was agreeably disappointed ; all that that shrewd man 
of the world and politic father did was—to order me a 
surtout! 

Tiiis puzzled me exceedingly at first; but I saw the 
wisdom of it in due time. Three mornings afterwards 
the garment came home; and when it, along with the 
tailor, was announced, there was quite a commotion at 
our orderly breakfast-table. My sisters were glad, ;fot 
they longed to see how Tom would look in man’s 
clothes; my mother expressed the usual' hope that 
there would he ‘room for growing-,’ and even niy father 
showed how deeply he was interested by taking off his 
spectacles and laying down the newspaper in the 
middle, 1 do really believe, of the leading article. Nay 
more ; lie evinced, to my astouisjmient, an unpre¬ 
cedented interest in my wardrobe by leaving the room 
with me, determined, it would seem, to* assist at the 
putting on—at the inauguration--of my first surtout 
The coat was tried on. My mother and sisters were 
admitted ; and then tho tailor went through that pro¬ 
fessional dumb-show with which tailors invariablj' ac¬ 
company their best fits. He gave a pull at the skirts 
behind, made a skilful adjustment of the roll-collar in 
front, smoothed down the waist with both his palms, 
and finally took a few backward steps to indulge in 
an instant’s admiration of his workmanship, like an 
artist wlio bus put the finishing touches to his best 
picture. He looked round, evidently for applause ; nor 
was lie wholly disappointed; for although my mother 
found a few faults (to establish an after-plea for abate¬ 
ment in the price), my father pronounced a decisive 
verdict of acquittal on all counts of her indictment. 
My sisters giggled, and I—but T cannot describe my 
feelings, so f will not make the attempt. 

The tailor was discharged, and so was his bill; but it 
was soon found that there were other expenses to lie in¬ 
curred. My first surtout was destined to become tho 
great reformer of my outer, as it afterwards was of my 
inner, man. Like ‘My Uncle’s Dressing-Gown,’ an 
account, of which I gave in a former number of this 
Journal, my surtout required other things to match 
it. The broad collar had to be exchanged for a stand- 
up one; my neck was to be kept within the bounds of 
prim decorum by a black cravat. Straps were added 
to my boots, and gloves to my hands. Thus newly- 
equipped, 1 sallied forth into the ‘ garish eye of day.’ I 
could feel that myMylc of walking was instinctively 
altered. I trod heavily on my iron heels, that so well- 
adorned a person might not pass quite unheeded by the 
public at large. I held my chin higher than heretofore 
by reason* of the cravat. My chest protruded, that the 
fine roll of the collar might be displayed to the best 
advantage; and my bock straightened, that there should 
not be a wrinkle in the finely-fitting waist; Ideas and 
aspirations also came into my tnhul to which it had • 
been a stranger. The jewellers’ Shops, that hitherto 
displayed tlidr brilliant wares Unheeded, now excited 
my admiration and hopes. Visions of figured-satin 
stocks; ornamented by enormous gpld pins, with heads 
stuck aR over with turquoise; and joined to HtSe ones 
by long Chains, now occupied «y glowing imagination. 

I even dared' to aspire to a aUph-utDtt' cat® for, street 
use, and actually atked the pride of one at an umbrella 
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shop, but had not the courage to purchase it. My most 
heroic acts of self-denial were, however, performed on 
passing the looking-glass warehouses; for desperate 
were my efforts to prevent myself from stopping to 
view my own reflection. At length, in a court at the 
hpek of Furnival’s Inn, human nature gave way! There 
a retired shop displayed an enormous mirror at the 
door; no one was near to detect me; I stood before it, 
and revelled in an admiring gars of my whole person. 
What a change! The metamorphoses rocorded by Ovid, 
which I had studied at school and thought great non* 
sense, now appeared probable. I hardly believed' in my 
own identity. Could I be the individual whom Rebut¬ 
ter’s clerk had announced as ‘Mr Brompton’s lad?’ 
Was I the ‘little boy’ spoken of by the baronet’s page? 
Could I bo hh who, less than a week ago, played at 
shoot-in-thc-ring, and knuckled down at taw in Gray’s 
Inn? T looked at my kid gloves, and muttered 1 im¬ 
possible!’ 

1 reached the office. Hitherto, the change in my out¬ 
ward appearance had only taken its effect on mj self. 
It was now to he seen how it would act upon others. 
The chancery clerk stepped nimbly down from his stool, 
and, with a polite bow, inquired my business, for at 
first lie did not know me. When, however, lie disco¬ 
vered his mistake, lie burst into a loud laugh. The 
engrossing clerk, on the contrary, was absorbed for a 
time in my personal appearance, and neither spoke nor 
laughed, but having concluded bis inspection, winked 
at his colleagues, and resumed his penmanship. ‘ IVell,’ 
exclaimed Mr Wright, who managed our common law, 

‘ I have seen a few alterations in people in my time, but I 
this beat# them all! A surtout looks more business¬ 
like anyhow ; that broad white collar of yours had such 
a female sort of look about it. Hadn’t it, Neb ?’ 

‘ It just had,' replied Mr Neb. 

* And then,’ continued Wright, ‘ at the public offices, 
when Mr Tlio.na« was suit to take out a summons and 
so oil, nhj, nobody used to notice him, mid he was 
always served last. Of course — for who puts thom- 
-elvcs out of their way for ahoy; eh, Torn?—I mean 
Mr Thomas.’ 

There was sound philosophy in this, though I did not 
see the force of it at the time. (hie thing, however, 1 
did see, which was, that my new surtout had inspired our 
common law clerk with a little additional respect. This 
was the first time he had ever called mu ‘ Mr Thomas,’ 
except in the presence of my father. Previous to that 
memorable day, Mr Wright, whose manners were affable 
and condescending even to familiarity, was in tiie habit 
of convoying his wishes to me in such words as, ‘ l say, 
Tom, step off to the judge's chambers and see if that 
rule in Doe i Dem: Figgins versus Jones is ready.’ 

I had to meet my father in the court of Common 
Fleas that morning, and departed from Furnival’s Inn 
at the proper time. Outside the Inn in Ilolborn there 
is a coach-stand, and for several weeks I had been toi - 
mented by a facetious cabman, who was in the habit of 
jeering at my schoolboy appearance by asking, amongst 
other facetious inquiries, if I ‘knowed my spelling?’ 
Now, however, I passed him fearlessly. I felt that my 
surtout, like a coat of mail, woulAjendcr the shafts of 
his satire pointless. I was not niccivcd: tho fellow 
actually touched his hat, and accompanied the act of 
respect with the usual solicitation of ‘ cab, sir ?' This 
I felt to be extremely complimentary: it was fivident I 
looked like a gentleman of sufficient age and affluence to 
ride about inside a cab. A week before, 1 used to think 
it ft great treat to be ordered to call a vehiqje for a client, 
.that I might enjoy ttys fun of riding from the stand to 
oftr office-door on tha box. Arrived at Westminster, I 
was surprised at the ease with which I got through the 
crowd. When inside ray round jacket, I used to be 
pushed about and assailed with intpertuu nt inquiries as 
to wltat bom wanted there? hut now they made way 
for me, ana I marched sp to the attorney’s table, where 
my father sat, with the moat dignified calmness. 

Having transacted thedftuioesa that had brought mo 


into court—which consisted simply of conveying in a 
blue bag the papers ‘in’ Doe: Dem; Figgins versus 
Jones, which was to come on that day—1 experienced, 
in making my exit, the same deference from the orowd 
as it had shown me on entering. There was now an 
hour to spare, and I considered howl shonid pas*'it 
most agreeably. In my round jacket days I should in 
all probability have run off' to the cloisters, to join in 
a game of whoop with some of my former schoolfellows 
of ‘ The Westminster,’ or have lingered at the stair* 
of the bridge for the chance of a pull on the river 
in one of their boats. But such recreations for a young 
gentleman in a surtuut-eoat and kid glovos were 
not to bo thought of. i felt that a walk in the Park 
would lie far more worthy of my present personal ap¬ 
pearance. Thither I accordingly iiont my steps, and 
though, on passing the lodge where I had enjoyed 
many u i»‘i ‘. north of eurds-nnd-wliej?, the old yearn¬ 
ings vi'r" >n <v attacked me, yet 1 manfully resisted 
them—dete, 'uued to spend my money in a more re¬ 
spectable maimer. On entering the Park enclosure, 
therefore, instead of lying dovsn at full length on the 
grass as heretofore, l threw myself into a chair, and 
paid my penny for its use like a gentleman! 

Wliile thus seated, I had fuitlier opportunities of 
observing the rapid change which hud come over me. 
When 1 looked at tho swans and Muscovy ducks which 
swam before me in the ornamefttal water, I wondered 
how I could in my younger days (that is to say, about a 
fortnight before) have been so lost to all sense of pro¬ 
priety as to have pelted them with pebbles when the 
park-keeper wasn’t looking. Now, so completely changed 
was I by my new apparel, inwardly as well as outwardly 
— so completely n as 1 enthmunchc, as the French say, in 
feeling as well as ill costume, that my ideas of amuse¬ 
ment took a far higher range. A lady and gentleman 
near nr were conversing most earnestly about the last 
evening’s Italian opera, and somehow I took a degree of 
interest in their conversation l had never previously 
dreamt of. While listening with the gravest attention, 
the talkers got into a dispute about the time of day, 
for their watches did not agree. ‘ Perhaps,’ said the 
lady, ‘ this gentleman’s watch may be more correct.’ She 
pointed to me! I blushed, staamnered, and presently 
walked away fuller of admiration of my surtout than 
ever; for it manifestly gave me the fashionable air of a 
gentleman who carries a w atch! Dear me, what dreams 
of ambition occupied my mind during my return to the 
office! I actually coveted a gold repeater! 

Every moment of that great era in the calendar of my 
life showed me how effectually the surtout had raised 
me to man’s estate. When 1 met any of our friends in 
the street, they had to be reminded w ho 1 was, where¬ 
upon they all attested how much I was altered, some of 
them adding, ‘ and for the better too!’ But nothing 
tended to convince uie of the estimation to which my 
surtout had raised me in the eyes of other people so 
much, ns a circumstance w hich happened when I got 
home to dinner. Jane Merry weather and her mother 
were there. Jane was about my own age, had for 
some years lieen a playmate of my sister’s, and causer 
queiitly now *and then of mine. It was only on the 
Thursday in the last week that we all had a game of 
forfeits together, and romped and laughed to such a de¬ 
gree, that my mother was obliged to come into the rqom 
several times to check us. But now, on going up to 
her ns usual to shake hands and have my joke, what a 
change came over her! Instead of her usual unre¬ 
strained greeting, she offered lier hand slowly, looked 
timidly at her mamma, blushed, and in answer to toy 
question, ‘Well, Jenny, how are you?’ replied, ‘Very 
well, thank you, sir,' and retired to a chair at some dis¬ 
tance. I could not understand this, and appealed to 
Mrs Merryweather for an explanation. ‘Why, you 
know, Mr Thomas,’ she answered, *your joking and 
laughing were all very well when you were a little boy 
in a round jacket; but now you are getting up to be a 
man, and— and—perhaps, you know, Jane tiiinks you 
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Are now too old for such childish amusement.’ During 
the rest of the evening Mrs Merryweather kept a very 
strict eye on my movements, and Jane got more and 
more confused, and, as it were, frightened for me. 

This was’ the climax to my day’s adventures. When 
bedtime came, and our guests were gone, I retired 
to my room, took off my surtout, and wrapped myself 
up in the profoundest 'reflections. Some of them were 
hot very flattering. ‘1 have,’ 1 thought, ‘been treated 
with more respect and consideration to-day than i 
ever experienced before. Has my merit so much in¬ 
creased that 1 really deserve it ? Certainly not; for, 
except the vow I have made never again to piny at 
marbles, I am not conscious of any reformation what¬ 
ever in my conduct.' I looked at my new surtout, and 
found the solution of the problem there. * The world, 
then,’ I continued, 1 has accorded its respect not to any 
superior merit of my own, but to the superior style 
of my coat. Why have I been treated so much like 
a man? Have I grown more manly since yesterday? 
Of course not; it is my coat which has made me ap¬ 
pear older. The world’ then, judges very much from 
appearances. Then let this be a lesson to me; let me 
in future endeavour to deepen the impression my first 
surtout has gained for me, by not only appearing, but 
being more manly than heretofore; more thoughtful, 
Staid, and studious, tli^t 1 may lie better fitted for the 

f eat business of life upon which I have now entered.’ 

went to sleep ; dreamt that I had sent all 1113 ’ marbles 
to my brother Hob at boarding-school; and that my 
father had promoted me from the rank of the ‘ lad’ to 
that of his junior clerk. What is rather singular, 
before the next day had closed, every part of my dream 
came true 1 

After a few days’ wear, the sudden rise from boy to 
man sat more easily on me, my new avocations in the 
office brought me business which drove all ideas of 
walking-canes and gold watches out of my head, and 
it was solely occupied by what Locke lias designated 
* the perfection of human reasoning'—the English law. 
People at the public offices, who, in my broad-collar 
$iiyi,: 8 carc!cly deigned to notice me, now remarking the 

e estness with which I applied myself to my duties, 
Bred me willing attention. ‘Tiles., me,’ exclaimed 
A respectable old gentleman of the six-clerk’s office 
One morning as I was walking away with a viee- 
S^feoncellor’s decree—‘bless me, how that young man 
altered during the last three months; 1 cannot 
Ibunt for it.’ j 

can,’ replied my father, who had just entered the j 
‘ The fact is, Mr Preceps, tiie tailor lias made a 
n of him.’ 


LEGENDS OF THE LOIRE. 

Up , fti* UR DATS OP CATHERINE OF MEDICIS. 

K life of Catherine de Medieis, widow of Henry II. 
fkance, and mother of the three ensuing kings, affords 
the darkest pictures of human depravity with 
{8% history furnishes us. There was ,no treachery, 
jWESifettelty, which this woman would not commit for 
^pjmippose of promoting her ambitious ends; Bhe cor- 
‘tfijitedlier very children in order to make them follow 

B * Wicked policy. It is most instructive to observe 
ill the wiles and bloody delds of Catherine re¬ 
ed only in misfortunes to her family and herself, 
Idest son, Francis II. (husband of Mary Queen of 
1 , died in youth, in consequence of the anxiety in 
Sjikh her policy had involved him. The second, 
Charles IX.. having been forced by her to order the 
celebrated Bartholomew massacre, sunk under his con- 
5 remorse, Finally, her third son, Henty III., 
tvsftm she had succeeded in corrupting to a greater 
degree thaw any of the rest, was driven from Paris, 
*1 m# herself, by the son of that Duke of Guise 

edtose WttWer she is believed to have instigated. 

It Afpl'&TSSS that this last event took place. Ca¬ 


therine was now severity years of age, broken down with 
infirmities and disappointment, yet still possessed of all 
her atrocious dispositions. Site escaped from her newly- 
erected palace of the Tuilleries with some difficulty, and 
took refuge with her son in the castle of Blois, on the 
Loire, a magnificent old fortress, which still remain's 
nearly in the same state in which it was at the end of 
the sixteenth century.* Neglected by her son and his 
courtiers, she was leftf on lior lied of agony to the atten¬ 
dance of her inferior domestics, without a friend to 
cheer or comfort her in li%r hours of suffering and dis¬ 
tress. The power of the Duke of Guise had at this 
time attained such a height, that the king possessed 
scarcely the shadow of authority: his person, his habits, 
his affections, wore the objects of the blankest calumny 
and abuse ; the preachers, in their sermons, represented 
him to the people as the worst of tyrants, and styled 
him the offspring of the devil. 

The statcs-general were culled together to seek a re¬ 
medy for the disorders of the kingdom; but through the 
influence of their party, they were all selected from the 
adherents of the league, and every proposition made by 
the king was instantly rejected. Even in his personal 
intercourse, the Duke of Guise took upon him to speak 
with the authority of a master whose will was to be 
obeyed without a question ; and it wan publicly said 
that he intended to carry the king to Paris, and to act 
over again the scene of Charles Martel and Ohilperie. 
The I )uchcs 8 of Montpcnsier, the duke’s sister, constantly 
carried at her side a pair of golden scissors, which she 
said wore intended to make the tonsure of brother Henry 
of Valois; and it was expected that the Icing would Tie 
forced into a convent, and Henry of Guise proclaimed 
lung of France. VV it.li these repm ts universally credited, 
what must have been the torturing reflections of Cathe¬ 
rine of Medieis on her bed of sickness and approaching 
dissolution! Was it to such ends and purposes that she 
bad waded through the blood of friend and foe ? She 
felt herself powerless, from age and infirmity, and knew' 
that her soil was equally so from education and habit; 
but it seemed he had too much of his mother's nature 
w ithin him not to seek for vengeance, cost what it would, 
ami a direful scene was in preparation to mark the closing 
hours of Catherine’s eventful life. In this scene, however, 
she bad no participation, the king himself being the sole 
instigator of the plot, for his own deliverance from the 
bondage in which he was held, and from thedangers which 
he anticipated. He first eonsulted with tho Marechal 
d’Aumont, and three other intimate friends, to whom lie 
disclosed his sorrows and his fears, his resolution and his 
hopes. To attack the power of tho Guises by open force, 
was agreed to be impossible ; but the education which 
the queen-mother had given to her son made him little 
scrupulous as to any other means by which he might 1 
rid himself of his enemies: the only difficult was to find 
a hand to strike the blow. At length HeiKy resolved to 
apply to Crillon, the colonel of his guwd^ Who bore a 
personal hatred to the duke, and was Mnowefy devoted 
to the king; but, on application being made to him, his 
answer was such as was little to be expected from a 
courtier of his time: ‘ Sire,’ he said, ‘ I atn your majes¬ 
ty’s servant, and already to do battle with the Duke 
of Guise to the death, if such he your wiliand pleasure; 
but to act as an assassin otM executioner, is neither the 


part of ik gentleman nog 
he took the reply in gooi 
lost nothing of his favoin 
secured, and application 
man of the beaehambdH 
execution of the king’s p$ 
place on the 21st of Dew 
upon as the day of vengdft 
while, trusting to the pusi 


P ier.’ To Henry’s credit 
, and the brave Crillon 
lection; his secrecy was 
to Loignac, first gentle- 
,greed to undertake the 
pose. These measures took' 
Kber, and the 23d was fixed 


upon as the day of vengCmce. The duke, in the mean¬ 
while, trusting fo the pusillanimity of the monarch, and 
confident in hia own‘strength, acted with increased arro¬ 
gance, and having objected to a person whom the latter 


^description #f ibis oastiS, see No. 8*8 of tbe 
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had nominated commander of the royal archers, insult¬ 
ingly said that he should resign his post of lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, and seek some other office. The 
king understood the nature of the threat, but concealing 
his anger and his fears, assured his ‘ good cousin ’ that 
In two or three days they would arrange the affair be¬ 
tween them without any dispute. In the interval no 
alarm was taken by the princes of Lorraine, though, 
after the deed was done, it was silid that the great Nos¬ 
tradamus, who had been one of Catherine’s favourite 
soothsayers, had predicted thi event in the almanac for 
the year, and declared that a great murder would be 
perpetrated at Blois; but this and other vaticinations 
were treated with ridicule by him who was most deeply 
interested in Jhcir development. On the evening of the 
22 d, when lie sat down to dinner, the dulte found upon 
his plate a paper, by which he was warned to be on his 
guard, as a plot was on the point of execution against 
him: to this he contented himself by writing beneath 
the notice, ‘ they dare not,’ and threw the paper care¬ 
lessly under the table. Ilia friends, however, began to 
fed vague alarms, and a secret council was held to con¬ 
sider if it would not be better for him to withdraw for a 
time from Blois; but Guise felt confident in his force, 
and thought that ins retreat would compromise his party, 
and also bo a tacit confession of treasonable designs . ‘ 1 
! am too far advanced,’ lie said, ‘ to draw back, and if I 
saw dentil coming in at the window', i would not open the 
door to escape.’ During this time the icing pretended 
to lie wrapt m dgvont preparation for the festival of 
Christmas, ond declared his intention to make a pilgrim 
age to No$re-f>amc de (lory on the 2.'Sd, lmt, on the even 
[ ing of the ?2d, announced that lie had changed his mind, 
i and should spend the day at None, a small residence on 
tin; borders of the forest, sending the Sieur de Merle to 
! request the Duke of Guise, his brother the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, tiie Archbishop of Lyons, and others, to attend 
him in ids cabinet at six o’clock in the morning, as lie 
wished to expedite some weighty matters of business 
without disturbing his devotions during the rest of the 
week. £ 

Notwithstanding the havoc made during the revolu¬ 
tion with the interior as well as the exterior of the castle 
of Blois, and its subsequent conversion into a military 
barrack, the arrangements of the part of the building 
destined to be the scene of murder remains at the pre¬ 
sent day nearly the same as that which it exhibited on 
the 23d of December 1589; the demolition of some of 
the carved work, and placing a slight partition across 
the royal chamber, being all the change w hich lias taken 
place. The room lias a dark and gloomy character from 
its vast length, and from the windows being all placed 
on the north side; at the east end is a spacious chimney; 
and in the centre of the south side an alcove, in which 
was placed the king’s bed; at the w r est end of the cham¬ 
ber is a door communicating with the apartment used 
as a council-room in the time of Henry Ill.; farther on 
was a corridor with various small cells, and a staircase 
descending to the bedroom of the queen-mother. 

Loignac, who had (as has been said) accepted the 
office so honourably declined by Crillon, had procured 
tile aid of Larchant, one of the®ptains of the royal 
guard, and by the king’s command waited on the Duke 
of Guise in the evening at the head of some soldiers of 
his regiment, to request his support to a petition which 
they intended to present to the council next day to ob¬ 
tain the arrears of their pay. At nine o’clock Larchant 
returned, and received his final orders from his majesty, 
who retired to the queen’s chamber at midnight, after 
giving orders to Du Halde, liis first valet de chamhre, 
to awake him at four o’clock. 

At the appointed time the valet knocked at the door, 
which was opened btr Louise de Piola-s, the principal 
attendant on ner who was desired to announce 

the h<W Henry arose instantly 

—not from the whole night he had 

been res < - 1 B BMP a passing into his own 

chamber, and Du Halde awaiting 


him, and was soon after joined by Loignac, who brought 
with him several of the body-guard, to make sure of 
whom the king himself locked them up in the cells he 
had fitted up in the adjoining corridor for the reception 
of the Capuchins who frequently attended Ms devotions. 
When the members of the council had arrived, he re¬ 
conducted the guards into his chamber, ordering them 
to move as quietly as possible, not to disturb the queen- 
mothor; and repeated his commands, promising large 
rewards if tticy were faithfully executed. He then gave 
directions to the liuissier stationed in the ante-room to 
admit no one except by ins own immediate order, and 
sent the Mareclial D’Aumont, his confidant, into the 
council-chamber, to lie in readiness to arrest the Car¬ 
dinal of Lorraine and the Archbishop of Lyons the in¬ 
stant the duke should have fallen; directing at the same 
time Hellegarde to summon into his oratory two of his 
chaplain*, Claude de Bulbs and Etienne d’Arguyn, with 
orders Slat, they should ‘pray earnestly to God that the 
king might succeed in the undertaking he was about for 
repose of the kingdom.’ Those arrangements made, lie 
awaited the arrival of the brothers of Lorraine in a state 
of agonizing excitement. Instead of his usual apathy 
and indifference, he now exhibited the most restless 
and nervous agitation, repeatedly addressing himself 
to the guards, and charging them to take care of them¬ 
selves, for the duke, lie said, was very strong and 
powerful. At length the cafdinal arrived, hut the 
duke was still absent. It was nearly eight o'clock be¬ 
fore lie was in readiness to attend the council, though 
a messenger had boon sent to Bay that the king was 
waiting to depart. The morning was dull and gloomy, 
and a cold and piercing rain was falling in torrents. 
On arriving at the foot of the staircase leading to 
the council-chamber, Guise found Larchant at the 
head of liis company with the petition they had re¬ 
quested die duke to present, and asking permission to 
wait till it n as decided. This was easily granted ; the 
prince promised liis support, and entered the room 
where the council was assembled; when Larchant im¬ 
mediately placed his men in double rank upon the stairs, 
and sent his lieutenant with twenty men to occupy the 
passage leading to the king’s chamber. In the mean- ; 
while Crillon, according to tin.** orders he had received, 1 
caused all the gates of the castle to be closed. , This > 
spread instantaneous alarm amongst the partisanscif , 
Guise, and Pericard, his secretary, who was in waiting ; 
below, endeavoured to convey a billet enclosed in a 
pocket handkerchief to his master, containing these 
words—* H ive yourself, monseigneur, or you are lost.’ 
The page charged with this warning gave it to nhuissier 
of tiie council; but it was arrested by the guards, atwl 
there \\ as no longer a hope of escape for tiie destined 
victim. 

On entering the council, the duke found all the mew- 
b. rs assembled, with the exception of the Archbishop Of 
Lyons, who arrived almost immediately. Seating him¬ 
self by the fire, he complained of cold, was observed t6 
turn very pale, and requested M. de St Prix to pro¬ 
cure him some sweetmeats. St Prix offered him sqm 
dried prunes of Brignollcs, which he accepted, tUftl 
said lie felt bettor. The secretary then proceede4v%> 
lay some papers before the assembly, when 
was opened, and it was announced that Ms miuesty 
desired to see the duke in liis chamber. Tito fetter 
placed some of the prunes in a gold box, wrapped 
his cloak round his arm, saluted the member^. and 
passed towards the royal apartment with the box in 
his hand. On entering, he bowed to tragMpfe sta¬ 
tioned near tiie door, and was advancing iwraifds -the ; 
upper end of the room, where Henry nftoi! ■ 

against the side of the chimney; as h» prop 
suddenly turned half round, thinking he, Hi 
one behind him. At this instant one of th> 
named Montery caught him by the arm and 
him in the throat with a poniard, whilst anoth 
him round the legs, and a third struck him on the i 
of the head, ‘ idy friends 1 my friends I treason I’ < 
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Um duke; and with a violent blow from the box in Mb 
M ind he felled one of the assailants to the ground, and 
dragged himself and those who dung to him half the 
length of the chamber, when he received a mortal wound 
from the hand of Loignac, and fell beside the king’s bed 
in the alcove. * My God 1 mercy!’ were his last words. 
Henry, who had remained immoveable during the bloody 
scene, seeing the body motionless ou the floor, advanced 
and ordered Bellegardo to search it. A gold chain, to 
which was attached a small key, was found fastened 
round one of his arms, and in his pocket a purse with 
tome gold coin, and a billet, on which was written— ‘ To 
oarry on a civil war in France will require seven hun¬ 
dred thousand ecus per month.’ During the search, 
Bellegardo thought he perceived some movement in the 
body, afid said, ‘ Monselgnenr, whilst you have life, ask 
MTUon of God and the king;’ Guise gave « deep and 
neaivy sigh, and'expired. The bodj was then covered 
with a cloth, drawn into a closet, and two hours after 
delivered into the hands of the public executioner. 

On the noise caused by the struggle being heard in 
the council-chamber, the members rose in great alarm ; 
Marechal de Hetz exclaimed that France was lost, and 
ttae cardinal cried out, ‘ They are murdering my brother,’ 
whilBt d’iSspinae rushed to the door to endeavour to nid 
0)6 duke; but the Marcelial d'Aumont, drawing his 
ttyord, intercepted him, and said ealmly, ‘Gentlemen, 
remain where you are, r and await his majesty’s com¬ 
mands.’ The room was then instantly filled with archers, 
and the two prelates placed in custody of an exempt of 
tba guards. Aiter a short interval Loignac, w ithout his 
cloak and with his head bare, entered -ind announced 
the duke’s death, summoning the members of the 
council to the royal presence. They found the king 
URJch excited; and in a tone of menace to which lie w as 
little accustomed, he told them * that at luiglli lie vs as 
king, and woukl take care that from henceforth Ins 
fewer should be respected.’ lie then left them, mid 
wtait to the apartment of his mother, who had heard the 
‘:*e in the king’s chamber, and the attempts which 
, icard and other attendants of the duke had vainly 
Made to gain admission to her presence, but remained 
IB total ignorance of what was passing, till Henry him¬ 
self announced the event which had taken place. And 
what was the effect of the dreadful tale upon this 
wretched woman, lying on the bed of death ? \\ as it 
|tO additional pang added to the consciousness of many 
f Was it compassion for one for whom she had 
professed the greatest, fnendship and nflcc- 
Was it anxiety for the difficulties in which 
had involved himself and the country? No! 
#Sdurate heart remained unsoftened by any of 
(tonsiderations. Her pride and ambition were 
ime i and her first feelings were those of indig- 
$& not having been made a confidant in the plot. 
.» time; being appeased, blie observed that the 
was well cut out, and that now it was necessary 
to sew it together. > C’est bien coupe, niais ll faut a 

C ant coudre, activite et vigneur, voila ee qn’il vous 
’ ware her words before she sank exhausted by pain 
SM Weakness on her bed -, and again the poniards of 
the assassins were called into play. Thf: Cardinal of 
Lort^te, ,who had boon arrested ip the council-cham¬ 
ber, wa* convoyed into a lower room in a neighbouring 
tower, which communicated with the part of the castle 
where the recent tragedy had been, enacted, and in the 
floor of which tiiere is still a trap-door opening into the 
oubliettes beneath; but it was not in those dark recesses 
* crime and horror that the second victim was to ex- 
the ambitious projects of his party. After a night 
tlriety and alum spent with his fellow-prisoner, 
“■'■Sisliojj tit Lyons, in prayer and watching, he 
titod hi .Ignorance of fas approaching fate, 
been ready and willing to execute the 
s against the duke, recoiled from the 
their hands in the blood of ft priest and 
, church; but at-length a Captain du 
foMu, who at the king’s desire undertook 




the dangerous office; and at the price of four hundred 
ecus obtained the aid of three soldiers of his company. 
Attended by them and by a valet-de-ehamhre or the 
monarch, he entered the dungeon where the cnrdinal 
was confined, and informed him that tlio king required 
his presence. ‘Are we both to attend his majesty?’ 
asked the captive. ‘ I am charged to summon you only, 
monseigneur,’ replied Du GuaBt; and as the unfortunate 
man left the chamber to follow him, the archbishop, 
who seemed to have anticipated his fate, desired him 
‘ to think on God.’ In a few moments the sounds with¬ 
out the door told him too clearly that his anticipations 
were correct. The cardinal was murdered in the j>as- 
sage outside lictween the Tour de Moulius and the rest 
ol the building, and the spot where lie fell is still 
pointed out to those w lio visit the castle. The bodies 
of tlio two brothers, were afterwards burnt to ashes in a 
chamber under the "staircase built by Jxiuis XT1., and 
the remains thrown into the Loire, to prevent their 
being regarded ns relics by their adherents. 

Eight days after this second murder, on the 5th of 
January, the guilty Catherine finished her mortal career; 
and as her hopes of earthly grandeur had fallen to no¬ 
thing during her life, so also the gorgeous memorials 
she had prepared in her prosperity to continue her fame 
lieeame vain and empty monuments. The magnificent 
tomb she had prepared to receive her mortal remains 
was left void and untenanted. Political affairs pressed 
too rapidly upon her son to allow liim to attend to his 
mother's obsequies, and her body, s^iv s a cotemporary 
historian, was treated with as little regard as that of 
‘ mi old goat.’ It was indeed ordered to 'be embalmed, 
in order to its transportation to Bt Dennis; but the 
operation was so imperfectly performed, that it became 
necessary to inter it on the spot, and it was thrown into 
the common cemetery with as little respect as that of 
any other malefactor. A few months saw tlio principal 
agents of the murders above recorded receive the reward 
of their crimes; tlic minor tools were abandoned by 
their employer to punishment or neglect; and the hand 
of a fanaticiMsassui cut oil' the last of the offspring of 
the guilty Catherine, and with him extinguished the 
nee of Valois, for whose aggrandisement so n any 
direful often cs had been perpetrated. It is worthy of 
remark, that the identical motive which the Duke of 
Guise urged for the murder of the Admiral Coligny, 
was his own death warrant. he had vehemently pressed 
the necessity of that infamous act—‘ parcc qua l’aniiral 
faisoit trop le roi* (for the admiral mode himself too 
much a king). 


THE FORLORN HOPE. 

Si:iuii.ant-wajou Join: wait a veteran soldier, who had 
gained the respect and esteem of his whole regiment, 
officers and men. There was a bond between him and 
them wipeth his withdrawal from active serve o Could not 
ctncrl. >So, after his wife’s death, finding tlrat a few of 
liiH old companions in arms were inmates of Chelsea 
college, he removed to its vicinity, passing his time be¬ 
tween the lofty corridors of the palace hospital and the 
small sitting-room of his child; over walking with and 
talking to • the pensioners,’ ov that dear and delicate ‘copy’ 
of the wif* he had so truly loved ; and Lucy was a girl of 
whom any parent might have been proud. Delicacy of 
< oristitution Iiad given refinement to her mind M well m 
to her appearance: she read, perhaps, more than wos 
good for her, if she had been destined to live the usual 
term of life hi lier proper sphere. She thought, also, but 
she thought well; and this, happily for herself, made her 
humble. 

Mr Joyce [who, in.one of his rambles, had heard a oom- 
rado hint at Ids daughter's constitutional weakness] re¬ 
turned Home in a disturbed state of fooling. ‘Maty,’ be 
inquired of an Irishwoman, the widow of a soldier who 
had nursed Lucy from her birth, and never left them—one 
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of those devotee*, ludf-friend, hslf-servant, which are 
found only among the Irish—* Mary, did you ever perceive 
that Lucy pressed her hand upon her heart—its—os her 
mother used to do ?’ 

* Is it her heart ? Ah, then, mnsthcr dear, did ye ever 
know any girl, lot olono such a purty one as M iss Luoy, count 
all out twenty years without feeling she had a heart some¬ 
times ?' 

The sergeant-major turned upoft the faithful woman 
with a scrutinising look; but the half-smile, the total 
almeneo of anxiety from her features, re-assured him : long 
as Mary had lived in his service, ho had never grown ac¬ 
customed to her national evasions. 

* Who was it tould you about her heart bating, innsthor?’ 
she inquired. ‘It was ohl John"Coyne, who said'she 
pressed her hand thus,’ answered Mr Joyce. 

* “Is it ould John I-’ repeated the woman; ‘ould John 
that would swear the crosses off a donkey's back? Ah, 
sure, you’ie not going to believe what ould John say,.’ 

‘ You think she is quite well, then ?’ 

‘ She was singing like the first laik in spring after 5011 
went out, sir ; and I never see her trip 111010 lightly than 
she did down to the botanii gal (Ini not two minutes 
agnue ; unless you ipiick march, you'll not overtake hci.’ 
Mary rofuvmd to her woik, and the old si rgeant-iiinjor 
overtook his daughter just as she had lifted her hand to 
pull the great bell of the botanic garden. During their 
walk the ohl soldier narrowlj watched his child, to ascer¬ 
tain if she placed Ijer hand on her heart or hoi side ; but 
she did not. Site spoke kindly to ttie little children win 
crossed their jlhtli, and the dogs wagged then tails when 
they looki d into her faeif Mile walked, lie thought, stoutly 
for a woman, and soemed so well, that lie began talking to 
Itci about nieces, and man lies, and his early adventures ; 
and then they sat down and rested, laicy getting in 1 word | 
now and then about the freshness anil lx nut} ot the loan j 
try, and the goodness ot God, and looking so happy and so 

• initiated, that her father forgot all liis torn s on her account. 
In the evening, the sergeant major smoked his long inlaid 
foreign pipe (which the little children as well as the ‘big 
people’ of Chelsea legardotl witli jieculinr admiration) out 
of the parlour window, laicy always got him his pipe; 
but hi uncr smoked it in the room, thinking it made htr 
cough. And then, after he had finished, lie shut down 
the window, and she iltew the white muslm curtain. Those 
who passed and repasseil saw their shadows; the g,rl 
bending over a huge book, and her iathei seated opjiositc 
tt her, listening while she read, liis elbow placed oij the 
table and his head resting on liis hand. The drapciy was 
so tvin'paM^M that they could seo his swoid and sash 
hanging orf the wall below his hat, and the luaueli of laurel 
with vliicJb Inicy had adorned the looking glass that 
morning, in oommernoration of the battle of Toulouse. 
Hcforo the sergeant-major went to lied that night he called 
old Mary, and whispered, ‘ You wero quite right about 
old John Coyne. Lucy never marched better that) rIic did 
to day; and her voice, both in reading and the little hymn 
she sung, was as strong as a trumpet. I’ll give it well to 
old John to-morrowbut he inner did. The sergeant- 
major was usually up the first in the house ; yet the next 
morning, when Muiy took hot water to his room, she 
stepped back, seeing lie was kneeling, dressed, by his bed¬ 
side ; half an hour passed ; she went again. Jtfr Joyce 
had never undressed, uever lain upon the bed smeo it hail 
been turned down ; ho was dead and cold, his hands 
clasped in prayer. 

Lucy Joyre was now alone in the world ; of her fa¬ 
ther's relatives she knew little or nothing; her mother 
was an only child, and her grandmother and grandfather 
were both dead. A generous and benevolent lady, who 
knew the circumstances under which she was placed, 
offered ,to provide Lucy with a situation—but wliaf- 
situat ten ? She looked too dclioato, too refined for servieif* 
and elie was not sufficiently accomplished to undcrtaSar 
the duties of even a nursery governess. * Have nose of 
their slavery, door,’ exolahnoa poor Mary, while weeping 
bitterly; ‘take your pick of the things to furnish twd 


little rooms, Miss Luov, and sell the rest. I’ve a power 
of friends, and can get constant work j turn H»y hand to 
any thing, from charing to clear, starching J or if the noise 
wouldn’t bother you, sure I could have a mangle ; it would 
exercise 111c of an evening when I’d bo done work Don’t 
leave me, Miss; don’t, darling, anyway, till you gather a 
little strength after all you’ve gone through : the voice <rf 
the stranger is harsh, and the look of the streegCT la 
cold to those who have lived all their days in the light 
of a father's love. I took you from your mother's 
breast a wcesoine woesome linbby, and sure, my jewel 
own, I have some right to you. i’ll never gainsay you. 
And to please you, dear, "i’ll never |ct an ill word 
cross my li]is.’ ltut Lucy Joyce was too right-minded 
to live on the labom ol an old sen ant. .She retained 
enough, liowi u-i, to furnish for Mary a comfortable room, 
and at 1 cptcil, much to the faithful creature’s mortification, 
a ‘place’ 111 a f mill) - one of the hardest ‘ places’ to endure, 
and yet ue good, perhaps, as from her father’s position ahe 
could (jgye 1 vpootod as lmlt-icacluT, linlf-servant J ft 
mingling ft ; ppowte duties, against tile mingling of which 
reason revolts. 

The duties incident to her new position [inn gentleman’s 
family at Putney J ; the cxcrtioit which children require, 
and which is p r/u Inn,', though parents aro the only person* 
wlio do not feel it to lie so ; the cxcieisc, the necessity for 
amusing and instructing the young, the high-spirited, and 
the active; these, added to the change of repoae for in¬ 
cline tuclc, of being the one cared for, to the liaving to oaru 
toi otliets ; the entile loneliness of sphit ; all combined to 
111 ike hei worse, to emsh utterly the already bruised rood. 

laic) was fully sensible of the consoling power—the groat 
phrfin, ot being useful—and her mind was both jiraetioally 
and the oretieiUly Chi istian, so she never ) icldeil to fretfhf- 
iiess or impatience ; but her heart fluttered like an impri¬ 
son! d bird 11s she toiled and panted up tbo high stairs, while 
tin children laughed and sported with the spirit and energy 
oi he iltli, and called to hoi to * come faster.’ * * No 

one was cruel, no one even unkind to her ; tho oros* cook 
(ill go >d cooks me cross) would often make her lomonadtw 
or rest ne something she tliought tile young girl might eat t 
the laily’s-maid, who laid regarded her at first as a rival 
beauty, won b) her cheerful patience, said tliat even when, 
her eyes were full ol tears, tin re was a smile ymoti.lihr 
all the servants felt tin her; and at length her ‘mlstresS 
requested her own physician to see what watt the mifctltf 
with’poor Joyce.’ ' 

There are exceptions, no doubt ; but, taken a* a bodyf, 
medical men are tho very souls of kindness and generous 
huniaint). How many have i known whoso voices were tut 
music in a snk chamber; who, instead of taking, gnt) 
ever r< ady to alleviate and to sustain. 

‘ Have you no tilends ' J ' ho inquired. > 1 

‘None, sit,’site replied; ‘at least none to support 1 
and,’ sin- added, ‘ 1 know 1 am unable to remain liet|* 
While she said this she looked with her blue, trothfifl, 
earnest eyes into liis face ; then paused, hoping, witlKkif 
knowing whit manner of hope was in her, that he Would 
say—‘(die line able ;’ but he did not ; ‘ami,’ she Continued, 
‘there is no one to whom I can go, except an old servant 
of in\ poor father’s; so, it—’ there came, perhaps, a fhwh 
of pride to her check, or it might be she w as ashamed to 
ask a favour—‘if, sir, you could get me into on hospital, I 
should lie most grateful.’ 

‘I wish I could,’ ho answered, ‘with all my heart. V® 
luivo hospitals enough; yet 1 tear—indeed 1 know—then 
is not one that would receive you when aware of the. exact 
nature of your complaint. V<m mutt have Aun 

atmosphere; perfect quiet, and a particular dfrw.toAt 
for some considerable time.’ ',\ . ’ , ' < 

‘ My mothei, sir,’ said Huey, ‘ died of conoumptlltt.* : * 

‘ Well, but you arc snot going to die,’ lie 
‘only you must let your fatlici's old scrvuhl^ 4 ij|Klv|HksHr 
you, and you may soon get better.’ ' - 

laicy shook her head, aud her eyes overfoWodiwHktttlo®} 
tho pliysieiau cheered her after the usual &ohtoa,-i$* : Irf®» 
not afraid of death, sir,’ said tho young woman | 
am not ; but I fear, more than I ought, the pwrtsge Wmm 
loads to it ; tho burden I must be to tho poor. fejtMul 
creature who uurscel me from my birth,, lthougftt there 
was an hospital for the cure' of every disease j and tftjfc 
consumption is so general, so helpless, -so tedious. 1 ' ! 

‘ The very thing, said the doctor, with * If ‘bis kin®-* 

ness, was ouo of those who think 1 8a> find ab,’ because *aB 
tho faculty’ thought ’so and so,’ tor duofr a number of 
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years—‘its being tedious is the very thing; it is quite a 

forlorn hope.' 

■ ‘ Hut, sir,’ answered the soldier’s daughter, 'Jwtorn hopes 

have sometimes led to great victories, when they have beeu 
forlorn, but not forsaken.' 

The dootor pressed into her hand the latest foolie had 
received, and descended the stairs. ‘ That is a very extra¬ 
ordinary girl, madam, in tho nursery,’ he said to the lady ; 
‘something very superior about her; but she will get worse 
and worse; nothing for her but a more genial elimate, con¬ 
stant care, porfeet rest, careful diet: if sho lives through 
the winter, she must go in the spring. Lungs! chest 1 
blisters will relieve her; and if we eould produce the 
elimato of Madeira here for a winter or so, she might ie- 

vlve; but, poor thing, in her situation-’ 

The lady shook her head, and repealed, ‘Av, in her 
situation,’ 

‘It is really frightful,’ he continued, ‘the hundreds - 
thousands, I may say —who drop < If in the dieadlui 
disease—the flower of our maidens, tin finest ot our youths 
—no ago, no sox, exempt from it. \\ < have only casual 
practice to instruct us m il ; we have no opportunity ot 
watching and analysing it, en mo v, axwc have with other 
oomplainta; it is turned out ot 0111 hospitals before we do 
what we even fancy might be done, it is indeed, as she 
said just now, "jortnrn" aud “_/<nviL«.”_ Why I know 
not; I really wish some one would establish an hospital 
for the cure, or at least tin. investigation ot this disease; 
aaany, if taken in tune, would be saved. SufUnng the 
ngoat iniense, but petbuj^s the best enduu d, lioni the very' 
nature of the complaint, would l.e liiati nallv lessened, anil 
a fresh aud noble held opened ior an almost new branib ot 
Mr profession,’ 

TJie physioum prescribed for Lucy, lie saw hoi again, 
and would have seen her repeatedly, but the 1 unity Jolt 
town suddenly, in consequence of the death of a neat rel i- 
tive,aud the very belief Unit nothing could be done toi hci, 
circumstanced us she was, contributed to bet being for¬ 
gotten. The human mind has a natural ik‘in ic blot out 
from memory objects that are hope lea.. Lucy went to 
Mary’s humble lodging, and f..w led, lor a day nr t *1 , sue 
Was much better. Nln bad the repose which such illne-s 
go naturally seeks. Macy’s room was on the jmuud llocu 
of a small house in a little stieet 1 adiug oil 1‘undise row. 
The old Jteusiouers trequcntly jt.estd the window ; she 
OOUld hear the beat of the Asylum drums ; sometimes the \ 
CWoke her out of her sleep in the morning, but she bkc d 
them none the less bn .that. Mary ; it away In i poor 
SMWtcr’s hat (which she brushed eveiy morning) Ins wool 
cud sash, and his gloves, in her own box, when Luc y c,n io, 
lest the* sight ot them should make her melancholy; but 
Lucy saw their minks u|>ou the wall, and begged she would 
replace them tlioic. She gavo liei little stoic, amounting 
to a few pounds, into till muse’s hinds, who spent it sem- 
pttlously for liei - and yet not prudently, for she ran attc i 
every nostrum, and insisted upon Lucy’s swallowing them all, 
.Sometimes the fading girl would en ep along in the sun 
shine j and so changed was she in little uioce tb in a jeat, 
that no one recognised her, though «oinc would look idler 
her, and endeavour to call to mind who it w is she so 
strongly resembled. 

Tho littlo storo was soon expended, though Mary would 
sot confess it. Lucy, skilled in the womanly craft of 
needle-work, laboured unceasingly : and, as long as she was 
able to apply to it, Mary found a market for her industry. 
But as the disease gained ground, her effoits became incnc 
feeble, and then the faithful nurse put forth ajl her strength, 
all her ingenuity, to disguise the nature of their situation ; 
the expense of the necessary medicine, inefficient as il j 
was, would have procured her every alleviating comfort— if 
thvre tout hren an institution to supply it. 

1 have often borne testimony to that which I have more 
often witnessed—the deep, earnest, and steadfast fidelity 
of the humbler Irish! yet I have never been able to render 
half justice to the theme. If they be found wanting in ull 
other good or great qualities, they are still true in this— 
ever faithful, enduring, unwearied, unmoved—past all tell¬ 
ing is their fidelity! The woman whose character i am 
HOW describing was but one example of a most numerous 
Well she would have known, if she had given the 

* fc«tf’a thought, that no chance or change could over cu- 
Euey to repay her services, or recompense her for her 
■MMKmA tted dares; yet lior devoticAi was a thousand times 
than if it had been' purchased by all the 
f «»m « kingdom’s wealth could yield. By the mew 


power of her zeal—heoeamest and utterly unselfish love— 
sho obtained a hearing from many govomors of hospitals ; 
stated the case of ‘ her young lady, as she called her, the 
child of a brave man, who hod served his country, who died 
beforo hia timo from the efforts of that service; and she, 
ids child, was dying now, from want of proper treatment. 
In all her statements Mary set forth everything to create 
sympathy for Lucy, hut nothing that tended to show her 
own exertions ; how she toiled for her night and day; how 
she was pledging, pi&ee by piece, everything she had 
to support her; how her wedding-ring was gone from oft 
her finger, and tile clmrislfcd Waterloo medal of her dead 
husband (which, by smile peculiarly Irish efhnt of the ima¬ 
gination, stie said ‘ was his very picture’) had disappeared 
from her box. She whispered nothing of all this, though 
she prayed and petitioned at almost every hospital tor 
medicine and advice. Pi-missed from one, Mary w-ould go 
to another, urging tlmt 1 sure if they eould euro Olio thnia 
they could euie anotliei; anyhow they might try and tr 
sh<, the beloved of liei heart, was raised up from a bed of 
sickness, ‘ (bid’s fresh blessing’would be about them day 
and night. ‘They got up hospitals,’ she would add, ‘for 
the suddenly stunk for death, for tlie lame, aud the 
manned, and the halt, and the blind ; for the vicious 1 but 
(lure weicnonc to oomfort those who deserved and ne< drd 
nioio than any ' hhe did not waul them to take her d.’i- 
ling from her. Mho only asked advice and inciUejpe ’ .She 
unploied tor nothing moie. The Irish nivirseemto led 
ashamed of obtaining assistance from any source, except 
the palish ; and M.uy would have imagined she heaped 
the iiitlnest wrong upon Lucy il she bail consulted ‘the 
palish doctor;’ finis In i national prejudice sheet lit i out 
iroiu the only iclief, tntlmg as it inielii have been, which 
she could obtain tm hoi slit' cherished. 

And so tin till disease, pale and glia-fiv, talked on, 
grasping iff panting and untesistmg victim doner and 
nunc close, w.ixtm; la r form u fusing the tlinstv tever 
into lit r vine -parching lit c quivering lips into white ness 

di iwmg liei bn itli deeping liei m unwholesome dews 
— and, it Inins, with a must erm I inoikeiy, panning her 
(luck md lighting an mi’s tttiutts ill her eyes, to bewilder 
with I iIm hopes ot life while life was lading! lhr pci 
c ept ions, wine li had l.ecn for a tunc t loudecl, quit kc ucd as 
liei end flic w near; slit saw the furniture dc pairing pica 
by pieee • at last she im-‘ed hei tatlm’s sash end swoiel ; 

id when |om Mary would li ive frame ilexi use s, stu placed 
bn ijumiiii fmgeis on liei lip-, and sjaike more tliao she 
bai' done h , many d ly, ‘ (Socl will rewaid you for youi 

sfea Hast lme of a pool puicntlcss trir 1 ; you spared tin/ 
Inoso i as lotm as you rcuild, earing nothing for yourself, 
winking md -larvin", and all for me. Oh that the umld 
could know,and haw belief in tile fervent enduring >u tues 
fh.it wauctuy nidi i mins as this, tlmt deem ate bare walls, 
and uiaki a Iniglit and wanning light when the cold is 
burnt to ashes, and (be tlmi caudle, despite our watching, 
fin ki is before (lie night is done. I have not thought it 
night when 1 frit your hand or beard you breathe.’ Oh, 
vvli if Iibei.il c liarties nie there of winch the woild knows 
nothing' Mow generous, and how mighty in extent aud 
v.ilu.. me the gilts given by the poor to tho poor 1 

It is uwless n« well ns painful (o note what followed. 

* v All was over. 

‘To die so, in her strength, her youth, her beauty ; to 
be lc (t to die, because they say the-e’s no euro for it; thry 
nenr trial to cure tm n exclaimed the nurse between her 
Inn sts ot grief - 4 no place to shelter liei — no one to see to 
her—no proper food, or air, or care—my heart’s jewel— 
who cared tor all, when she had it! Still, the Lord is 
mere ifnl. Another wei'k, and I should have had nothing 
but a drop of cold water to moisten her lips, aud no beet 
ior her tea lie cm. I kept that to the last, anyhow ; and now- 
It may go; it must go—small loss; wlnet matter what 
comes of the likes of me, when such as her could have no 
help! I’U beg from door to door, ’til I raise enough to 
lay her by her father’s side in tire churchyard of Onlcl 
Chelsea.’ But that effort, at all events, was not needed : • 
the hospital was astir; the sergeant-major was remem¬ 
bered ; and tlio church-bell tolled when Lucy was laid in 
her father’s grave in the churchyard of Old Chelsea, 

Tho foregoing simple piece is an abridgment from a 
story of onr accomplished friend Mrs S. C. Hall, whose 
varied Irish tales have so frequently ornamented those 
pages. Tho story of ‘ Tho Forlorn Hope,’ Illustrated with 
wood-engravings, and handsomely bound, has appeared in 


i 
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the novel and acceptable character of a free-will offering 
of ita authoress towards the establishment of an hospital 
for tho cure, or relief, of consumption, about to bo erected 
at Broinpton, in tho western environs of the metropolis. 
Wo trust that the publication will prove as serviceable to 
tho funds of this excellent institution as its benevolent 
writer could desire. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 

SKLF-SdmOKTlNQ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

A great deal has been said and written of late respect¬ 
ing the institution of agricultural schools and colleges, 
but as yet little has been done towards the accomplish¬ 
ment of so desirable an object. This has arisen partly 
from difference of opinion as to the best mode of con¬ 
ducting such establishments, but principally from the 
difficulty of obtaining funds sufficient for their mainten¬ 
ance. Agreeing with those who advocate the propriety 
of instructing the sons of farmers and the children ol' 
the labouring hind in the principles of their profession, 
and believing that immense advantage would thereby 
accrue to agriculture, wo iiave from time to time di- 
I 1 i (led attention to the various proposals put forth on the 
f object. IVc now bring under the notice of our readers 
a school which lias been established by Mrs I >a\ ics Gil¬ 
bert in the county of Sussex, in which the pupils not 
only obtain tho usual elementary education, but are 
also trained in the principles and practice of the pro¬ 
fession to which fliey are destined. Schools of this 
kind are termed ‘Self-Supporting,’ from the fact, tli.it 
the mastef receives theJabour of the pupils ns mi cqm- 
vnlenl for the tuition he bestows upon them, the wither 
ptrl of the day, say from nine to twelve, being di voted 
to tin school-room, and the latter, hem two till five, 
to the field Oi course this system can only apply to 
hoys ,-on.iwl it idv.uuvd, or to those whose nuluslnal 
oicop.aioo doling a few hours in the afternoon will 
no. uly or cut inly discharge their school tuition. A 
visit to one of these institutions—that of AVilliugdon, 
mar T/istbome- is thus described in the Sussex Adver¬ 
tiser ; — 

‘The Wn/iN<:noN Si.u-h'I’cortinu School is a 
neat little cottage building, combining, in a very sin dl 
compass, the attributes of dwelling-house, school, dairy, 
cow-house, w itli thrashing-floor above, and various con- 
vcnienecs attached. The roof is summit led by gutters, 
which convey the rain-water into a large tank, so that 
it is not, only not wasted, but prevented from running 
away on the land. The cow-house, piggeries, Kc. are so 
constructed, flint all the liquid manure runs into a large 
tank sunk in the ground, and carefully covered over, so 
as to allow no rain or water to enter. Our visit was 
made at half-past one, in ignorance of the hours of the 
school, which wo afterwards found to be from nine till 
twelve, the afternoon work commencing at two, and 
continuing till five. Wc first entered the eow-lmuse, 
where we discovered two little fellows, about seven 
yi ars of age, w aiting to go to work. Their proper hour 
was two o'clock, but there they were, spade in hand, 
ready for their afternoon’s work. These children were 
the picture of strong and ruddy health, and of thorough 
cheerfulness, and certainly quite reversed the usual order 
of things by the evident alacrity with which they came 
to tli'-ir work before their proper time. They were 
shortly joined by some more playmates; for though it 
was work in one sense, it certainly was not in another, 
and they proceeded in a body, and oorhmeneed digging 
.on the ground allotted for their afternoon’s employment. 
On questioning them, we found that there was only one 
boy above nine years old, and lie was the eldest son of 
the master. There were about a dozen children in all, 
aud they were chiefly under eight, one even being but 
four years of age. we were then joined by the master 
himself, who, after putting his uttle baud to work, 
readily replied to several Inquiries which we put 
os to the rent he paid, the proceeds of his Uttle ferny 


and the various circumstances connected with it He 
stated his position to be as follows:—lie rents five 
acres of land, for which, including the house, ho lias 
paid J ,.2.3 a-year, and which fetter he reckons at 
1 - lo. Jlc cultivates this land by the help of Ills little 
scholars, who barter their labour of three hours in the 
afternoon for three hours of liis instruction in the 
morning, they paying him in addition one penny a-week. 
lie finds himself able to cultivate these five acres 
thoroughly, and to a good profit; to prove which, he 
took us into the schoolroom, where he produced his 
accounts for tho previous year, lie has no other source 
of income than that which he derives from this and 
from the weekly pence of bis scholars. lie is perfectly 
liuppj, and is able to earn a good living off these flVe 
acres for Imnself. wife, and children. These are bis 
comforts; and now let us sec bow bis little scholars fere 
ns to thCf ■icifi of the bargain, and whether they get 
efficient* in miction in return for their labour. We 
examined .aeir writing and their arithmetic, books, and 
we may honestly state that some of Iheir work would 
shame the attainments of many children of the same 
age in a much higher walk of life. If seems that these 
children are rarely with him after eleven or twelve 
years of age, lor they have been so w ell trained in agri¬ 
cultural matters, that they very readily find situations 
at that age with the farmers in flic neighbourhood. 
They appear fond of their master, and their fondness 
for their employment is sufficiently evidenced by their 
alacrity in coming to their work before, instead of at 
the time appointed.’ 

Such a system as this is certainly worthy of imita¬ 
tion in mail} rural districts, ispecially with boys from 
eight to thirteen years of age. Supposing they have 
previously learned to read, write, and cipher a little, 
they might be farther improved in these branches, in¬ 
stil. ti d in mensuration and the keeping of accounts, 
and fiught to know something of the nature of soils, 
manures, and the cultivated plants. Under a conscien¬ 
tious and well-informed master, a limited number of 
pupils might make considerable progress in this Specie* 
of knowledge ; while, on the other hand, if their labour 
was well directed, it would materially assist iu the 
cultivation of the teacher’s form. Aided and coun¬ 
tenanced liv the proprietors of rural parishes, these 
schools might he productive of vast advantage; they 
would lessen the burdens of parents, inasmuch as tlieir 
olilcr hoys might lx- said to pay for their own education; 
and they would disseminate through the district a more 
orderly and intelligent race of labourers. Opjwsed as 
we are to every species of ‘infant labour,’ in the usual 
acceptation of the term, we see nothing objectionable 
m the system under review, but think its principles 
might he advantageously extended to many educational 
establishments of higher pretensions. Most of our 
‘ < haritablo institutions,’ as the} are called, are lamcnt- 
ab’y deficient in this matter: and though boys of ten, 
twelve, or even fourteen years of age be apt enough 
scholurs, and though it it known that they must depend 
in after-life upon thei- bodily labour, yet they leave 
school as ignorant of the world and all that appertains 
to it, as if they had never been beyond the confines 
of the nursery. A hoy of fourteen, who has been 
taught to clean his own clothes and apartments, who 
can handle a spade or piek-axc, a saw or hammer, is a 
much superior being in every respect to one whose 
sphere of action lias never extended beyond the soliool- 
rnoui and playground; and this is precisely what the 
advocates of industrial schools are aiming at. They 
would stmt the tuition of the pupil in nothing necessary 
to his intended profession, the while they would initiate 
him into the practice and application of those processes 
upon which he has to depend in after-life. Rut, taking 
the lowest view of schools like that erf Wlllingtfon, it is 
certainly better that children Should purchase eveu a 
scanty education by their own labour, than that they 
should remain utterly ignorant through $e poverty or 
nogleet of their parents. 
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CONTUSION OP MINI). 

A particular friend of my own, wlio is fonder of the study 
than the drawing-room, when lie enters a social eirelo in 
which there arp feces not thoroughly familiar to him, is 
like a wanderer in a foreign scene. His strange blunders 
arc often exceedingly offensive to the feelings and pre¬ 
judices of those whom ho is most desirous to oblige. lie 
fails in exact proportion to his anxiety for success. If 
ho were walking m his own garden, or sitting in his 
own domestic circle, lie could lie as self-possessed and 
commonplace a person as any in the world. He might 
remain for hours in a stnto of mental ease or inac¬ 
tion, and even ‘whistle for waul of thought;' hut the 
moment that lie enters a new scene, and feels a little 
out of his element, his intellectual faculties commence 
a rapid chaotic dance. It is in vain that lie atteiojils 
to control or guide a single thought; the reason lias no 
longer sovereign, sway and liiasterdom. When he was 
preparing to leave England for this .■onntry, he called 
at too India House for a ‘shipping ordei ’ for lumself and 
family. Ho found himself suddenly in a crowd of giy 
young clerks, in whose presence he was somewhat abruptly 
questioned as to the mltiibcr and names of his children. 
He had only three of those inestimable treasures ; but 
there was such an instantaneous ,-m.uchy in Ins bi.iiu, that 
he was obliged to confess lie could not answer the question. 
Everyone stared at him with nstonidinirut, and set him 
down for a madman, lie sneaked painfully out of the 
room, ami had scarcely closed the door, when his memory 
was ns clear and precise as evei. I shall venture upon 
another anecdote, equally characteristic. Tie received 
sometime ago a pair of marriage tickets. He was eager 
to acknowledge the compliment, mid pay his grateful 
respects to the young bride : but had heailh, official duties, 
obllViousnoss, and a spirit of procrastination, all combined 
to occasion the postponement of liis visit. He called at 
lost, and experienced liis usual stultification. In the pres 
mice of a number of visitors, all of whose ejeswere in¬ 
tently fixed on him, he observed that lie was glad to see 
so many persons present, as it convinced him that the 
honeymoon was over, and that lie had not called ember 
tliau delicacy and custom pirimltod. lie had iorgotten 
that a whole yem had slipped nv ,ty since lie had received 
the tickets. There was a general laugh, and the lady good- 
humouredly sent for a fine thriving baby, as a still 
blrongcr proof that his visit was pritei tly well-timed. T 
cannot resist the temptation to add ov more example ol 
his occasional perplexities. lie was acquainted million 
brothers, of whom the one was a literary man, and Hie 
other a merchant. The latter died, and a few months 
after that event mj friend met the smvivor. He at. once 
confounded the dead man with the livne,, and in the 
course of conversation embraced an opportunity 1o express 
his regret to the supposed merchant at the deplorably had 
aaoecss of his poor brother's published (rooms, adding, in 
the freedom and plenitude of his conlidt nee, a candid 
opinion (which could not now, he observed, reaeli the ears 
of the person referred to, or give him a moment's pain) 
that, in devoting himself to literature, he Jim] sadly mis¬ 
taken the nature of his own powers. My unhappy friend 
laid hardly let fell the last word of liis unconscious jest, 
wltcu a light flashed across liis brain, and he saw bis error. 
The scene that rnsiied bailies all description. It would lie 
difficult to say which of the two was the most severely 
Vexed—the vain and irritable poetaster, or the dreaming 
blunderer. I could easily multiply instances of mj friend’s 
excessive abstraction and laughable forgetfulness ; but 
these are enough for my purpose. T will only add, that lie 
hardly ever addresses any person by his right name, and if 
suddenly called upon to introduce a friend to a strange 
circle, would bo sure to make some extraordinary blunder, 
the absurdity of which would stare him iu the face the 
moment after. He is'sometimes so vexed by liis almost 
incredible mistakes, that lie vows in his despair he will 
never again attempt any intercourse with general society, 
however numerous or pressing may bo tin 1 invitations of 
his friends, He knows too well, ho says, that if any suls 
jeet is especially unpicasing to his hearers, he is sure, by 
some ho/rihle fatality, to tiring it prominently forward ; 
Mul if lie attempts a compliment, lie is rained for ever. 
With the‘Strongest ambition to be thought both sensible 
and yqoa-pntureil, he often acts narif ho were cither a per- 
fect Iduqhtibr one of the most malicious of human beings,— 
imcmmfji jUterary Leaven, Calcutta, 1840. 


ISlXnD OF ICELAND. 

A survey of the interior of the island of Iceland is at 
present in progress; but the engineers have great diffi¬ 
culties to contend with, besides the want of roods, and of 
fodder for their horses, tliree months and a half annually ; 
from the middle of Juno to the end of September is all 
the time which ran be employed on the work, and of that 
scarcely one-fifth is clear enough to show the mountain 
tops. 


THE FIVE TOASTS. 

[Tho Norwegians have a song called Oar t'em Skookr (The Fivo 
Toasts), with which they generally close their festivo entertain¬ 
ments, using the violin energetically between the veracs. Of this 
song the following is a translation, which we have been permitted 
to publish .1 

As by five smses we are directed 
In nil the hus'ncas and joys ot life, 

So let five toasts bo now selected. 

Five glasses quaffed without care or strife. 

Find, fill your glais, and pledge sincerely 
To Ilcr who's nil tho world to yon; 

To her you love, anil who loves you dearly, 

Who 'mid life's sorrow s will still bo true. 

Next to tho Friend w ho has proved unshrinking 
In hours ol trial when Fortune frowned; 

Who, 'mid the cold, proiul, and unthinking. 

With lead} hand and warm lieait wan found. 

Third to your Country, the house of childhood, 

Pledge round the goblet with right gooil vvfl|; 

To foamy j Ivor and lofty w ild wood, 

To bos} city, lone glen, and bid. 

rourth to the Onerous and Open-hearted, 

Whoso liberal band relieves distress, 

Who feels tor those by sorrow smarted, 

Whose name tho poor dolight to bless. 

New give my lifth toast a w eleome greeting. 

Fill up each glass till it sparkles bright; 

Here's to the Host of this merry meeting, 

To him and his a kind goodnight. 


TVs present number of the Journal is the first of tho second 
voluit i of the new series. For tho first volume there is prepared a 
title-page and index, whit li maybe had from the publishers and 
tlieir agents 

The pubh Juts take this opportunity of oxpressing their grateful 
satisfaction with Die expressive marks of approbation vvhioh have 
been bestow ed bj tin* public on the experiment of a reduced form 
of sheet and commencement of a new series. The press appears to 
have been unanimous in favour of tile new form, and 1 'the rest of 
tin community may be presumed to be of tho same mind, from the 
cvtrnordinary access of patronage which the work has reoefvod 
suite Die beginning of tho year. From somewhat under UO.OUO, 
which was the amount latterly printed of tho oid series, the fiist 
impress'on has advanced to above (10,000, being an addition of 
more than one-half. Nor can even this bo considered 0 s tho entire 
present circulation, for so groat is tho vile of past numbers of the 
work, that reprints are constantly required s and of tho January 
numbers, for example, tho aggregate impressions have amounted 
to 11(1,000, being about double the circulation of tho old series. Tho 
publishers, who, however strange it may appear, contemplated no 
Bueh result, but only thought to make their work more agreeable 
in appearanco and more convenient in use to Dio readers they 
already luM acquired, cannot hut he much gratified by bo striking 
an illustration of the maxim, only now beginning to be appreciated, 
that all true interests are one. As editore, they of course feel, in 
the extended usefulness of their little work, reason for, if possible, 
an increased anxioty to make it ail whlob the friends of literature 
and popular instruction could wish. 

Published by W. and JL Chambsrs, Edinburgh; and, with their 

permission, by W. 8 . Orb, Amen Comer, koodoo.—Printed by 

W. and II. Chambers, High Street, Edinburgh. 

*» Complete Sots of the Journal, Pint BrrUi, in twelve volumes, 
and also odd numbers to complete sets, may be had ftam tho pub¬ 
lishers or their agents.-—A stamped edition of the Journal is now 
issued, price ZJd., to go free by post 
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TIIK SUBSTANCE AND THE SHADOW. 

ATH n. 

BY JtnR .1 AMI’S OB AY. 

TAUT 1 ll.sr. 

Tui' story which I am about io commit to paper is 
1 substantially true. I shall not call its persons by their 
1 real names, nor shall I de^cMbc the spot ot their icsi- 
I denee so minutely as to raider it easily idailiflul. It 
I 1 is enough that it was on the outskirts of Liverpool, 
that mighty town so oilen erroneously called a city, 
which, like a rapiclly - spreading trie, is eoiitmu.ilh 
shooting out fresh branches m every droetion. The 
principal actor in this lifstory I shall call by then me 
i of Giainger. 

William Grainger was book-keeper in the otliee of ,t 
mereliant name 1 (fibbs, and though his salary v a, hut 
I one Inmdri d ] "r annum, main of liis el;«-,s looki d upon 
M him woh anj ; for ‘old Gibb",’thimidi somewhat still 
i and stem in his manners, stood high in the mercantile 
world, arid was substantially kind to his elirks, seldom 
overworking them, or detailing them beyond one ap- 
! pointed hour, though he required them to be at tliur 
jiosts punctually, and to remain to the last allotted mo- 
I nicnt. Grainger, at the time our story commences, had 
been married a few months to an amiable and prudent 
i young w ommi of some personal beauty; but she had 
brought him no fortune, except her innate good qualities. 

1 They now resided at some distance from the centre of 1 lie 
town, m > small Iioubc not remarkable for beauty cither 
as to appearance or situation, but neat and comfortable, 
and possessing the advantage of better air than the 
dwellers nearer ‘business’ could enjoy. It was a tall 
tliln tenement, newly built of ruddy brick, show ing by 
the small dimensions allotted to the ground-floor, and 
1 the tiny garden before and yard behind, how valuable 
| land has become in that thriving neighbourhood; a 
j kitchen in the sunk storey, a small parlour, with a 
smaller room or rather closet behind it, and two bed¬ 
rooms above; that was all. Tlio furniture, though ex¬ 
ceedingly clean and neatly arranged, whs as plain and 
unexppnsive as furniture could well be; and yet there 
were few mansions in Liverpool that contained such a 
happy couple as William and Mary Grainger. 

It was a beautiful July evening, succeeding to a sultry 
day, when Mrs Grainger Sat alone in her little parlour. 
She had been busy all day with her household duties; 
for she kept no servant, except a little girl, who went 
home every evening; and she had just dressed herself 
with great neatness, and sat down to needlework. 
Her spotless muslin dress and smoothly-braided hair, 
together with the appearance of the tea-table, whieh, 
besides the usual tea things, displayed a plate of sliced 
ham and another of salad, might have indicated that j 


she expceti ,1 .i \ tutor. But Mim Grainger only waited 
for her SdSobautl; .mil she would not have dressed for 
the most sjl*ndid ball with half the satisfaction with 
which she lud made these simple preparations for Ills 
reception. And as she plied hie needle, she wondered 
in her heart if the whole wide world contained another 
ere itnre so happy ns lier'elf; for Mary, with all her 
simplicity, was a thoughtful woman, gentle, and con¬ 
tented, and pious. Iler husband was her world, the 
centre round winch all her eartljy hopes and affections 
resolved; the being to the promotion of whose happi¬ 
ness .mil miiifort all her employments were directed. 
Hit life was lull ol gentle happiness even in his ab- 
sciii'i , for from the moment of his bidding her farewell 
in ‘he mornimn till his return at nigiit, slie was looking 
forward to that rt turn, and busying herself ill employ¬ 
ments of ahull he was to reap the benefit. 

The eloi k struck siand Mary laid down her work 
1 anil pr< pared the tea, that her husband might not have 
to wait for Ins refreshment after his walk through the 
dusty struts. Five, or at farthest ten ininutcB after 
six was the time at which experience taught her she 
imelit depend on Ins arrival; but on tins occasion the 
ten minutes extended to twenty, the twenty to half an 
hour, and .still he did not make liis appearance. Mary 
went to the gate of the little garden, and looked 
anxiously along the road ; but though several persons 
were there, the figure she would have known amongst 
a thousand bad not yet appeared 

8,ex eu o’clock! Since their marriage, such a delay as 
this had never happened, and Mary grew uneasy; and 
with mingled thoughts of possible accidents, and tea 
spoiled by long standing, the young wife fidgeted from 
the parlour to the gate and hack again for another half 
hour. Thin her heart leaped joyfully up a.s her strain¬ 
ing eyes descried him aliir off coming hurriedly ou; 
and in a few minutes they were seated together at tile 
tea-table, anil Mary Grainger was luppy again. 

But long before tea was nvir, Mary discovered that 
her husband w,'is more silent -mil absent than usual, and 
was convinced that, to use a common phrase, he had 
‘something on Ins mind.’ Coupling liis demeanour with 
bis long absence, her fears were alive again; and after a 
little ci (iss-questioning, such as the fair sex know so 
well how to apply, she succeeded in drawing hi* secret 
from him. 

* I did not intend to tell you at present, love,’ he said, 

* in ease there should be any disappointment, but I see 
you are frightening yourself about nothing, so I had 
better lut you into the secret In the first place, I be¬ 
lieve I am going to leave Mr Gibbs.’ 

‘lieave Mr Gibbs!’ exclaimed MaTy in alarm. *0h 
William, what have y«m dons to offend him ?—-what on 
earth will become of us‘?’ 

‘ Do not be so easily terrified, Mary,’ replied Grain* 
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get; 1 1 have no quarrel with Mr Gibb*, or he with me; 
if I lnsve, it will bo at toy own wi*h, and for my own 
advantage. In fact, he mentioned the thing to me at 
first, and said he had no wish to part with me, but 
thought it a pity to stand in tho way of my getting a 
better situation. Now, only listen, Mary; only think 
of two hundred and fifty pounds a-year! Patchett and 
Adams have just lost their principal clerk, and, with 
Mr Gibbs's good word, it w ill be my own fault, 1 be¬ 
lieve, if 1 do not fill his place.’ 

‘ My dear William!’ 

‘ My darling Mary!’—and then came the lirarty r em¬ 
brace and tho tears of joy; and then, ns their emotion 
somewhat subsided, they sat hand in hand by the little 
flower-blinded window, and talked delightedly over 
their brightening prospects. 

‘There is one drawback, however,’ said Grainger, 
when they vfrerfi reckoning up the dvantages of the 
new situation; ‘the hours are longer, and 1 am not so 
sure of always getting away at half past live. < >f course 
we shall have to live further in tow u, w Inch will scarcely 
be so pleasant.’ * 

‘Then wo must leave our little home:’exclaimed 
Mary regretfully; and as with rapid memory she re¬ 
called tho happy mouths she had passed there, and the 
various little improvements and embellishments which 
her own hands had executed, the splendour of Messr, 
Patchett and Adams'! oiler seamed shorn of half i s 
beams. But the feeling passed away ns rapidly as it 
had arisen, and she listened to Grainger’s anticipations 
of a larger house, raul a more efficient servant, and va¬ 
rious additions in the way of furniture, will) highly 
complacent feelings. 

There was no cheek or hindrance in ‘lie way of I 
Grainger’s expected preferment; aud ns hewesrequired , 
to enter on his new duties at once. Mary .set hern'll 
seriously to work to find a suitable lions;. She was so 
fortunate as to meet with one immcdkitih in a stmt 1 
which, whilst it was tolerably airy and quiet, was mm ii ] 
nearer the office of Messrs Vatchctt and Adams than 
their former dwelling. It was. indeed, a very good 
house, and at a moderate rent for its size, 1 hough more 
than twice as ex non Rive as the one they quitted. It 
was in otic of those many streets one fashionable but 
now deserted by tho aristocracy of trade for ' 1" ’, ’ 

and ‘terraces’ in the suburbs. Mary could not qu.te 
Subdue a pang at her heart when she saw her iittie 
cottage home dismantled of its furniture, which looked 
poor and scanty enough in the apartments ot their new 
dwelling. But a few days sufficed to put filings in 
order; and new curtains, new carpets, and a handsome 
bookcase, went far towards reconciling Mary to the 
change. One thing, indeed, annoyed her: most of 
these articles were unpaid for at present, and she could 
altfolt remember that, during the days of theii povi rtv, 
fifty had scrupulously abstained from taking even the 
mofe, trifling article on credit. But Grainger had com¬ 
bated her. Mgriae, by reminding her that they should 
aoon Id •liv'pay ail these debts, and that, though 
whilst-tMBMBR ^buried’ in the small house they could 
do as tbsypllnscd, it was now politic to make a re spec-t¬ 
able appearance. Mary tried to be convinced, and 
argued with herself that they were surely justified in 
obtaining any tiling for wbicli they were certain of 
paying by add by, especially as it had been explained 
to the tradesmen who supplied thtse articles that their 
demands Could not be satisfied till a certain time should 
tore elapsed. But still there was a lurking feeling in 
that they were beginning on a wrong prin- 
#nd that lurking feeling had more truth in it 
the most specious argument. All beginnings of 
habits are dangerous, and the habit of going into debt 
" eor-thc most likely to gather strength as it grown, 
fetid facility thus afforded for supplying not only the 
l^ffeMded want or whim of the moment, rivets link 
*" 'it* enslaving chain, *until care and anxiety, 
aad^bodily disease, at length begin to make 
the self-doomea victim. A faint 


phantasm of such misery arose for a moment in Mrs 
Grainger’s mind, but on her husband’s it cast no shadow; 
new hopes had awakened new ambitions in his heart, and, 
strong in tho consciousness df his own cleverness, and 
the good opinion of those with whom he was connected 
in business, he had no fears for the future. The cloud 
had been lifted up from his path; he considered that 
he bud patiently abided his time; and, now tho gate of 
worldly prosperity was opening to him, he looked eagerly 
forward for better prospects still. It was in vain that 
Mary gently attempted* to check the growth of the 
golden visions that floated too vividly before the san¬ 
guine mind of her once contented husband, lie was 
fully persuaded that lie was born to be a rich and great 
merchant, and. in his fondness for gazing on that distant 
prospect, lie overlooked in a great degree the present 
means of happiness around him. It is the common 
history of life; we arc ever looking forward, and ne¬ 
glecting the attainable enjoyments around us. Tims 
through youth and manhood; and in age, a regretful 
looking back to limes and opportunities when we might 
have been happier ami more useful. Do nr not all, 
more or less, pursue the shadow at the expense of the 
substance ? 

The birth of a son onlv increased 'William Grainger’s 
desire for nehes and advancement. Immediately alter 
tnis evint. a legacy of five hundred pounds was most 
unexpectedly bequeathed to Mrs Graiimer by a distant 
relation, ot vvIiori inithly ixistence she had scarce],; 
been aware until it had terminate<|, Mie was but just 
rciovcrinv fiotn her lonfiuemi nt, and was bathed in 
tears of gratitude at these glad tiding*, while ill her 
simplicity she tliankid the gdlxl Godwin), in .sending 
her helpless habi into the wo) Id, had given her some 
thing to assist him in his struggle through it, for tar 
.die' inmate and limtlievly heart at, once dedicated the, 
acquisition to the purposes ot his education, should lie 
live to require it, and vv ithmit hesitation she named lie, 
w i.li to in r husband. He did not reply to her for soitn 
moments, and when lie did, it was not witli the ready 
sympathy in her feelings on the subject which she laid 
"V'pcctcd. lie thought the money could in 1 U‘*-rnp- 
uii d. Tin ' numniul of a few hundreds just then v out 
adord Inin the opportunity ol embarking in a roman 
ui ihiih lie was convinced money might he made 
rapid v. lie did not require to resign his situation- 
only to n Ivanec a small sum, and w oulil it not he foolish 
to love su li an excellent opportunity? There was some¬ 
thing plausible enough in the statement, ami though 
Alary tilt it rather hard to give up her first intention, 
she did nut hesitate long; for what will not woman do 
to gratify the man she loves? The money, therefore, 
was placed at ins disposal, though Mary nine!) wished 
that, before risking it in business, they should lie freed 
from their lately-contracted debts. Great was her 
disappointment when she found her earnest iutreaty 
liad not been complied with. ‘ The hills I have 
given for these things,’ Grainger said, "ore not yet 
due, and where is the good of paying beforehand, 
and losing the use of the money for so long? Do, 
dearest Alary, leave all these things to my judgment; 
you know 1 always act for the best, ami what do 
women know of business?’ Mary thought in her heart 
that, if file knew nothing of business, she at least 
knew gqpiething of justice ami prudence; but she was 
timid in spirit, and said no more, trying to comfort 
herself with the hope that all would tie well. From 
that time she asked no questions; hut as the time 
drew on when the first bill for fifty pounds would fall 
due, she grew anxious and uneasy, and her delicate 
chock grew paler and thinner than ever. Two days, 
however, before the payment must lie made, Grainger 
entered the dining-room so much flushed and excited, 
that all her fears would have been aroused afresh, had 
not his countenance been so redolent of joy. 

‘ Now, Mary,’ he cried, ‘now own that I was right! 
Tour five hundred pounds has been a lucky legacy, for 
it has produced almost fifteen hundred. 1 was rather I 
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alarmed for the result of my speculation a week ago; 
but “all’s well that ends well,” and there is nothing 
more to fear. I’ve lodged the amount of the bill that I 
know you have been thinking of; so come to Hold Street, 

and choose the best silk in W-’s shop; .you want a 

new dress, I know, and now is your time to get it.’ 

‘ But, William,’ said Mary anxiously, ‘ there is some¬ 
thing I roust say to you before we go. My five hun¬ 
dred pounds, it was mine, durliifg, was it not?’ She 
faltered as she saw the smile fading from liis face. 

‘ Of course it was yours,’ he replied hastily j ‘ what 
more have you to say about it ?’ 

‘Why, dear, don’t be displeased, but only that 1 
would like five hundred pounds put into some bank or 
safe place to pay for little Clement’s education ; won’t 
you oblige me, love?’ she continued more timidly, us 
she observed a cloud gathering on his brow. 

• Indeed, Mary,’ he answered, ‘ 1 would try to do as 
you wish, if i did not know it is bettor for you that I 
should not. If five hundred pounds can be multiplied 
in a short time, as you must be convinced it can, would 
it not be a pity to let so much lie idle at a miserable 
bank interest,' for a purpose for which it cannot be 
wanted for years to come, if at all 

The quick tears gushed into Mary's eyes at the con¬ 
clusion of this speech. Was he, then, already calcu¬ 
lating the chances of that dear child's life or death as 
a matter of business? Ife perceived her emotion, anil 
hastened to amend his error. 

‘ 1 did not mean, my hive, to fret you, believe me,’ 
said he ; ‘ but you must know there are such chances as 
that I alluded to, and should our beloved hoy be spared 
to us, 1 hope we shall hot lack a paltry five bundled 
pounds to educate him.' 

* Vou thought it a larat' sum just now, William.’ 

‘ And so if i-i. Man , to us at present; 1 do but. speak 
eompnrutivciv. A few healthy grains ol wheat are 
important at .seed-time, but how do they stand when 
the barns are full after harvest?’ And Mary once more 
suffered herself to be persuaded, if not convinced, so 
that William Grainger could now commence business 
with a capital of more than fourteen hundred pounds. 
It seemed an auspicious beginning, but more than this 
—more even than natural cleverness and industry— 1 > 
required to make a prosperous ending. .Mary com¬ 
forted lu-rxelf with the idea that lie still retained liis 
situation, which, producing them a certain income, 
promised the supply of their actual wants whatever 
might he the fate of her husband's speculations. But 
Grainger was an altered man. With his attention 
divided between his own affairs and those of his em¬ 
ployer!., he became less punctual, less cheerful, and less 
lespeetiiil in his manners; and Messrs l'atehctt and 
Adams at length felt themselves obliged to intimate 
that they thought it better that their business should 
be conducted by some one who had fewer private mat¬ 
ters to attend to. The hint was sufficient; Grainger 
immediately threw up his situation, took an office of 
his own, and did not inform his wife of the step he had 
taken until the arrangement was completed. The an¬ 
nouncement of this change smote upon Mary's heart 
like the knell of peace and comfort. Whilst her hus¬ 
band was rejoicing in his hulependenre, she had lost all 
sense of liberty. It was in vam that lie gave her per¬ 
mission to order what she would in the way»of dress 
and furnituro; and when she declined to obtain such 
things on credit, poured money into her purse for that 
purpose. She felt as if she hail no longer a right to 
spend a shilling without an absolute necessity, as if the 
■Uncertainty of their fortunes ought to check them in all 
needless expenditure. At her earnest intreaty, how¬ 
ever, the debt* contracted when they first came to 
reside in their new house were paid off, and her mind 
was relieved from one great anxiety; though Grainger 
said something about the folly of paying away money 
which might be better employed, and laughed at her 
fears, which he, imputed to her utter ignorance of busi¬ 
ness. A few months went by, and William Grainger 


began to be spoken of rs a man of some note in the 
commercial world. A few years passed, and he rated 
amongst the wealthiest merchant* in Liverpool. He 
had removed long since to a more fashionable part of 
tiie town, and latterly to a beautiful villa three or four 
miles from it, where, surrounded by every luxury that 
could he devised, Mary Grainger lived a quiet and 
secluded life. There were many reasons for this. 
Her health was not robust, she had no love for show 
and company, and seldom appeared at the magnificent 
dinner parties which her husband frequently gavo, and 
she had a continued tie to home in the care required 
by her second child, a beautiful but very delicate girl 
of thirteen. Feeble from her infancy, and possessing 
at once the beauty and the fragility of a flower, Ellen 
Grainger had lived in a perpetual atmosphere of tender 
cares and gentle nursing, without which l\er sickly eon- 
stit.ution^rnnst long since have failed. She was now j 
threatened wjth disease of the spine, and needed a double 
portion of the unfailing attention her mother bestowed 
on her. Mrs Grainger’s thoughts, indeed, seldom ranged 
beyond that sick-room, except When they took flight to 
the public school, where her other treasure, her darling 
Clement, was already winning such laurels ns may there 
he gathered. Business was a subject on which she now 
seldom spoke or thought. Years of continued pro¬ 
sperity had given her a sort of ijuiet confidence that all 
was well; ami her husband neve,r troubled her with de¬ 
tails of bis affairs. She did not know anything of his 
gains and losses, his daring speculations, his hair¬ 
breadth escapes, or her mind would have been in a per¬ 
petual fever of apprehension. She was like one who, 
travelling in the dark, parses fearlessly by precipices and 
pitfalls, which, had the journey been performed by day, 
would have produced extreme terror. But there was one 
day in tin* year when her thoughts returned again ami 
again to a contemplation of worldly things, though per¬ 
haps loss vividly than informer years; it was on the 
anniversary of the day when her husband first brought 
to their little cottage the news of his hoped-for promo¬ 
tion. She had ever considered this day sacred, and kept 
it so; and she could have no more forgotten it, than she 
could have ceased to recall to mind the anniversary 
of her marriage or the dates of tier children’s births. 
Tlie 17th of duly always witnessed her devoting some 
hours in the retirement of her own chamber to reflection, 
to prayer, and sometimes to tears. And there were re¬ 
grets too—not painful, but gentle and pensi ve ones— 
mingling with her memory of the past. Prosperous as 
their course had been, it ever seemed to her that all the 
long years of rising wealth and importance had brought 
her no such pure and unmixed happiness as the ffcW\ 
short months immediately succeeding to her mawfitofj 
which she had spent in that small cottage. It was (lira* J 
cult to believe that she was the same wife who’had gohas " 
so meekly and cheerfully-,about her housdtd^l toihfp, 
and felt so contented in her comparative 'poverty. , Jt 
was even more difficult, to identify her husband with the 
young open-hearted man who came home so regularly 
to that little dwelling, and, easting by the cares of the 
day, as things, he could throw aside at will, was rtfS/ 
to sing, or talk, or walk with her, makingherUfo^fithg 
of all his simple pleasures. Now, he was .CgNgjp 
cautious man, hoarding up secrets which were' tUHn 
her, but which, if his lips were silent about tfifflil, 
of their nature in the (irmly-closed mouth, ."t^e Hpett 
furrowing the once smooth brow, and the grtty 1 
sprinkling the dark hair. So that anniversary ever 
brought with it a strange mingling of pless-uid’iSSd, 
pain; and never did she so completely feel the fofee of 
the beautiful petition, ‘ In all wu if oar wealth, .$pq8| 
Lord deliver us I’ as on these occasions. ' ' '; ', 

Tt was on the sixteenth of these aimiversaries'thai 1 
Mary was sitting alone, according to her wont, haying 
stolen an hour from her attendance other lanuMehjhL 
that her custom nfigSt not be tfewuu' Herhfilp^il: 
returned home somewhat earlfer than usu4t'd»d.khoti|; : ' 
ing at the door of her drbwdng-room, requested 
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Sion. She had that morning' reminded,, hica that ti)is he was lyipg helplessly on his bed, the 1 victim of brain 
w»» ‘ the memorable daybut she had scarcely expected fever. 

that he would remember it for a moment after quitting For weeks poor Mary watched over hirti with the 
the house, still Jest that he would recur to it in .the fenderest solicitude, too much absorbed in grief for his 
evening. But he entered on the subject at once, and illness to think much on their losses, or to speculate ui 
kissing her affectionately, told her, that having this day to what was to become of them for the remainder of 
concluded a strict examination of his affairs, he found their days. One of Grainger's creditors was a Mr Fnl- 
that, free of every engagement, he was roaster of fifty wood, an elderly man of good property, and a member 
thousand pounds. ‘ The few grains, Mary, the five of the medical profession. He had some years ago 
hundred , you were so afraid to risk, have indeed pro- assisted Grainger with money, which had never yet 
dueed a golden harvest,’ said he ; ‘if so small a sum lias been repaid, nor, considering it safely invested, had he 
been thus fruitful, what may not be done with a large urged the repayment. For Mary he had ever enter- 
one ? Who can say what shall be the limit of the future tained a high regard. Her gentleness, her freedom from 
wealth and eonsoquenco of William Grainger!’ But pride, her motherly devotion to her invalid child, whom 
Mary had less extensive views for the future. She he had attended, had ail won on his esteem, and he re- 


hc had attended, had ail won on his esteem, and he re- 


earnestiy wished that her husband should secure this presented her case to the other creditors so feelingly, 
well-won wealth from future risk, and, withdrawing from that he obtained a promise that the five hundred pounds 
business, or only following it on a moderate scale, allow which had originally been hers should be returned to 
them to enjoy as much happiness as they might for the her from the assets, and that she should be permitted to 
remainder of their days. Grainger scouted the very take wiiat furniture she pleased from the villa before 
idea of such a theory. ‘ What i in the prime of my life the sale took place. These tidings fell gratefully on 
turn dod-hopper! *In‘ihe very flush <>f success shut Mary’s cars, for that day had already been marked with 
jnyaelf out from all active employment, or drone along joyful news. The doctors had told her that her husband 


in a beaten path, whilst those who arc now leagues be- might, probably would recover; and in the light of the 
hind me shall outstrip me on the wings of enterprise!’ happiness this announcement had diffused around her, 
‘But, my dearest William, you need not be idle. Think the comparatively small sum allotted to her seemed like 
how much you might improve this place if you would a direct gift from Heaven. They had, however, for- 
attend to it, and whnf good you might do with your born to name one circumstance, which would have 


wealth mid influence in a neighbourhood like this.’ 
‘Time enougii for that, my dear, in another twenty 


formed a dreadful drawback to her delight—the fact 
that the restoration of his body to health was not likely 


ys, or when the fifty thousand is trebled. You women to be accompanied by that of his ‘mind. Very soon, 


have such queer notions about happiness.’ 

: ‘ Oh, William! surely you cannot have forgotten the 
Cottage, aud how very happy we were there ?’ 


alas! that sorrowful truth dawned on her, William 
Grainger was himself no more., lie sat up, iie walked 
about, lie regained his strength, he even seemed to re- 


‘The cottage! oh yes; it was all very well then, but cognize his wife, but on all other points his memory was 
scarcely good enough for our pig-stye now; people must a blank. He still spoke fondly to her, and smiled on 


live according to their means, my dear. I don’t think, 
Mary, you would like such a mean little hole your¬ 
self now.’ 

, Mary did not reply, but a flood of strange feeling 
rushed over lier mind—a loving regret for that little 
cottage—a feeling as if a friend had beeu lightly spoken 
of who should have been had in reyerenec. 


her with a kind of childish smile, but 

4 Mic Raw fn the dim and fitful ray, 
lliat the light of tlio atul had gone awa^.* 

Vainly did she hope and pray, and use every effort to 
arouse his mental energies. Mr Fulwood told her that 
it was useless; and as weeks went by, and brought no 


Another year passed away, and iv . without many change, she w as obliged to believe him. One plan was 
changes. Mary’s suffering child, her beloved Ellen, had still dear to her almost broken heart, and she rested not 
been removed to a better world, and Clement was pit- till it was executed. She had ascertained that the cot- 
paring for college, being by his own desire designed for tage where she had spent the first months of her mar- 
the church. He was a gentle thoughtful youth, with ried life was vacant, and she wished to reside there again. 


more of the temper of his mother titan his father, par¬ 
taking, too, of her delicacy of constitution; and though 


She consulted with Mr Fulwood, and he approved of her 
wish, lie had already applied to some distant relations 


Grainger sighed over the disappointment of the hopes both of iter and lior husband, and had wrung from them 
he had formed respecting his son—who, he bad trusted, a promise of such a moderate weekly allowance as 
would be bis assistant and successor—lie yielded to the should protect, lier and that unfortunate husband from 
boy’s earnest desire, from a conviction that lie was not want. The five hundred pounds, at her earnest request, 
fitted for business. He had now embarked in some were kept apart for the purpose for which she had ori- 
specuiations which less daring spirits would have gin,ally wished her legacy to be reserved—the education 
deemed extremely perilous ;“but his gains, and those of of her son; and tears of gratitude roiled down her pale 
the adventurous few who had joined him, would be im- cheeks as she reflected on the mercy of Providence in 
mens* in the event of success, Rnd Grainger could not, providing for that purpose. She availed herself no 


dared not think of any other end to his experiment. 
His brow grew gloomy, bis manner, especially to Mary, 


further of the kindness of the creditors respecting the 
furniture, than by taking away those articles which had 


not harsh, but reserved j and she, poor thing, after one formerly belonged to her little cottage. Though they had 
or two ineffectual attempts to penetrate the secret that long been for the most part banished to the lumber- 
was evidently pressing on his mind, was compelled to room, she had them still, for she cherished an individual 
wait patiently for such revelations as the course of affection for every chair and table, and had always de¬ 
events might make to her. They came at last, and elined parting with them; and now when they 'were 
came with tremendous, almost crushing power. The arranged in her new old dwelling, as nearly as possible 
speculation on which he had risked so much had com- in their former order, she felt as if a heavy feverish 
pWtely failed, and William Grainger was a ruined man. dream hod passed away, and that, but few one ssd cir- 
Kbfc only lmd he to bear the loss of the all which be bud eumstance, she could almost return to Old times and old 


been so many years toiling for, but to listen to the re¬ 
proaches of those who had cast in their , lot with him, 


happiness. 

Another year had rolled by, and again a change. 


fed by hia advice and example. William Grainger had William Grainger, the enterprising trader, the great 
wished to acquire wealth, hut still he was not a merely .merchant the fast .year’s bankrupt, the fever-stricken 

bdbn, harried to his lowly grave, t}ie victim of 


He bid, a proud bi^h spir^t and deep idiot, 


I these were keenly wounded by the impur 
h many flailed not to cast on him. Be was 
*»pt; but long before his affairs were settled, 


a, paralytic nitric 
him so faitplly 
•wise Ban taaqk 


tack; and she, whose heart had clung to 
By in joy and sorrow, dared not do other- 
qk God for Ms release. ‘ Row happy we 
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might be,’ she would often say, ‘*if we would enjoy the 
blessings around us, instead of looking forward so 
anxiously to the future. If my pflor William had done 
so—if lie had been content in this cottage, all would 
have been well ; yet no one could blimio him when ho 
took the first opportunity of getting into a superior 
situation. It had been well still if lie had been contented 
with that excellent employment—well even when he 
left it and became rich and influential, if he had stopped 
in time; but. the fever of speculation eamc upon him, 
and that brought ruin. Yet t do not murmur. AH has 
been wisely ordered: aud I have much to lie thankful 
for—most, that my dear child has chosen a profession 
where he will not enter into the temptation that beset 
his poor father. Thank God that my Clement will have 
nothing to allure him to quit the Substance of happi¬ 
ness and pursue its Shadow !’ 

THE CAVERN WELLS OF YUCATAN. 
Yrt'ATAN, in Central America, so remarkable for the 
remains of ancient cities ami temples, is singularly 
deficient in natural supplies of water, in former ages, 
when a civilised people occupied the country, embank¬ 
ments and wells seem to have been formed to compen¬ 
sate as far as possible for the deficiency; but now the 
inhabitants, enervated by conquest and bad govern¬ 
ment, have no such resources. When the rainy season 
is past, during which they obtain the needful element 
from natural liollcsvs and a few artificial tanks, they 
would be altogether destitute* of water, were it not ior 
the reservoirs which nature has formed hi the recesses 
of certain profound caverns which occur here ami there 
tlumighout the country, and from which a scanty 
I supply can be 1 drawn at a vast espouse of human toil. 

| A description of tliese cavern wells gives a striking 
idem of the difierenoc time may be, with regard to so 
simpU i m.ltii- us the supply of water, between a 
country in a rude- state, tfhd one m which civilisation 
I and good institutions have allowed of combined efforts 
being made to promote general eouvenieney. 

| Mr Stephens describes the village of Tolohaquillo as 
‘ wholly supplied from a cave in the centre of a square, 

; round which tlie houses of the inhabitants have been 
built, the cave being probably the original cause of the 
i village, as towns hu\ e originated round castles and at 
the mouths of rivers in our own country. The place at 
| a little distance appears level and unbroken, and the 
str.uiger in surprised to observe women, as they walk 
across it, suddenly disappear as if they hail sunk into 
the* earth. A near approach brings m view a great 
orifice, like* the juoutli of a cave, iron) which lagged 
steps lead five hundred feet under an immense rocky roof 
to the water, where the cave rises clear twenty yards, 
the whole* lit up from above. There is no current in 
the well; it rises a little during rain, but never fulls lie- 
low a certain point. Women are for ever ascending 
mu! descending, it being the sole means of supply to six 
hundred souls, At the ruins of Xeoch, however, is a 
well of still more singular character, evidently tho sole 
supply of a largo and populous city. In the centre 
of a grove of trees, so thick as to be close and sultry, 
and without a breath of air, is a circular cavity Borne 
thirty feet deep, at the bottom of which is a rude natural 
opening in a tliick bed of limestone, narrow gmd low, 
and with a strong current of air rushing forth. This is 
tho entrance to the well, and so violent is the wind as 
to cause the incautious intruder, who is unprepared, to 
bq driven back gasping for breath. The opening is three 
•feet high and four wide, descending at an angle of about 
fifteen degrees, and it must be entered on your hands 
and knees, with this strong current of air against you. 
A track in the floor, worn several inch s deep by the 
treading of thousands and thousands of the denizens of 
this ruined city, and the blackened roof consequent 
on the necessary use of torches, are confirmations in 
themselves of the well having been the only watering- 
place Of ancient Xcoch, if, indeed, the total absence of 


tho water elsewhere were not proof sufficient. At the 
end of about two hundred feet the passage widens eon- 
sidcrably, mul rises to twice the height of a man, the air 
being no longer agitated, and the temperature warmer. 
A great vaulted chamber, with vast stalactite pillars, 
succeeds. Climbing a high broken piceo of rock, you 
again crawl through a long, narrow fissure, loading to a 
rugged perpendicular hole three or four feet in dia¬ 
meter, with steps when in the rock. Descending this, 
you come out upon a ledge, with a yawning chasm on 
the left. One or two rude logs, laid along the edge, 
with a polo for a railing, serves as a bridge; crossing 
which, the passage turns to the right, narrowing to 
three feet in both height and width, and descending 
rapidly. The labour, fatigue, and exertion required to 
get through this is immense. At the end of sixty feet 
it doubles on itself, contracts, and brill leads downwards 
to a imjf spacious cavern, containing another perpen¬ 
dicular hob „ through which you descend, by means of 
a rude and rickety ladder, to a Bteep, low, and crooked 
passage, opening into a largo rugged chamber, in which 
is the well. This is now unused, there lieing nothing 
save ruins in its vicinity; but two similar caverns, at 
present the sole watering-places of existing towns, show 
« hat seeming incredible tilings arc of daily occurrence. 
The first is that of Chuck. Women, in general, arc in 
Yucatan the drawers of water, tjg* men being the hewers 
of wood ; but at C'haek, the labour is too great for the 
It ink r sex. A perpendicular ladder down a hole, a 
great cavern, a second perpendicular hole, a resting- 
place, then a hole two hundred feet deep, a low narrow 
passage varying in height and width, a fourth hole, lead 
to another iow passage, at the end of whicli is a basin 
id w lifer, being (lie well. The toiling Indians bearing 
their torches, some above, some below in the long shafts, 
make a wild and unearthly scene. The whole length 
l'lom the month to the well is fifteen hundred feet, and 
the water-curriers having to crawl a great part of this 
way, do tied carry the calabashes on their shoulders, a* 
in that case they would strike against the roof; the 
straps arc passed across the forehead, and left so long, 
that the calabashes rest below the hips, and thus form 
no obstruction. From this cave the whole population 
of C'haek derive their water, eJtcept in the dry season, 
when they resort to the rancho of iteliawill, three miles 
distant. 

At Ilolonehen, during the rainy season, the people 
arc supplied from nine circular openings of no great 
depth in the rock, which have evidently been the cause 
of the settlement of population at that place. Rut these 
drying up at the conclusion of the rainy season, the 
inhabitants are forced to resort to a rave about a mile 
distant, which is perhaps tho most extraordinary of all 
these singular wells. The entrance to this cavern is 
through a magnificent opening, beneath a bold ledge 
of rock, following which for about sixty feet by the 
glimmer of a torch, you come to a ladder that de¬ 
scends some twenty feet. All light from the entrance 
is here lost, but the brink of a vast perpendicular 
descent is soon readied, to the very bottom of which 
a .Prong body of light is thrown from a hole in the 
surface. An enormous ladder, of tho most rudely- 
primitive description, leads to the bottom of this 
shaft. It is seventy feet long, twelve wide, and made 
of the trunks of young pines lashed together lengths 
ways, and supporter? all tho way down by liorizootal 
trunks fastened against the face of the precipitous 
rock. The ladder is double, having two sets or flights 
of round", divided by a middle partition; and the 
whole fabric is lashed together by withes. It is very 
steep, and seems dangerous. ‘Our Indians,’ says Mr 
Stephens, who visited it, ‘began the* descent, but the 
foremost had scarcely got his head below tho surface 
before one of the Tounds dipped, and he only saved 
himself by clinging to another. The ladder having 
been made when thtf withes were green, these were 
now dry, cracked, and some of them broken. We at¬ 
tempted a descent, with, some little misgivings; but by 
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1 keeping each hand and foot on a different mind, with 
an occasional crack and slide, we all reached the foot of 
the ladder.’ Mr Stephens was unluckily there during 
the wet season, ere the ladders were repaired for their 
five months’ duty. M. Fontanicr, who was on the spot 
during the active period, describes them as solid and 
Side. We are as yet but at the mouth of the well, 
which is called Xtacumbi Xunan, or the lady hidden 
away. And here we must pause to explain these words. 
Every year, just as the nine wells are at tlicir last gasp, 
the ladders undergo a thorough renewal, which done, a 
great fete is held in the cavern at the foot of this ladder. 
The walls of a lofty chamber, with overhanging roof 
and level floor, on the side leading to the wells, are 
ornamented with branches, and liung with lights; and 
the whole village comes out with refreshments and 
music. Now,.be it told, that in the town of Bolonchcn 
dwelt many years ago an Indian lay of great wealth 
and many possessions, who had, however, above all. a 
pretty and interesting daughter. (>f course many fell in 
love with the young lady- and, equally a matter of regular j 
occurrence, tiro most ardent lover, and the only favoured , 
suitor on the part of the damsel, as a poor fellow of 
the name of Sacbey, who had nought save a handsome 
face to trade with. The mother would not even speak to 
him, and forbade her daughter holding any communi¬ 
cation with Sacbey. The village fete of the cueva came 
round; Sacbey and bis fair mistress were of course 
present; at the close of the day, these persons v ere 
nowhere to be found. For a whole month they were 
sought in vain, at the end of which period Sacbey pre¬ 
sented himself very demurely before the angry mother, 
and asked permission to marry her daughter. It was 
given, and at Hue Iwy's request, the lady and the cunt 
went witli him to the cave. In a secret chandler which 
Sacbey had discovered tiny found (lie bride, with just ! 
enough provision left for one day. They were married ; 
on the spot, and lienee the name of La Sonora Escon ! 
dida. On the side of the cavern is an opening in the 
rock leading to an abrupt descent down another long 
and trying ladder. This past, moving on by a slight 
ascent over the rocks, at the distance of about sewiby- 
flve feet, ladders, one nine, and the otl -r five feet high, 
are ascended, and then one of eighteen leet is descendtil. 
A fifth, sixth, and a seventh—this one long and picci- 
pitous—arc descended, when a broken and ascending pas¬ 
sage is reached, two hundred feet long. An eighth ladder 
leads to a low stifling corridor three hundred feet long; 
creeping through which on the hands and knees, the 
water is before you in its roelcy basin fourteen hundred 
feet from the, mouth of the cave, and four hundred and 
fifty perpendicular in the bowels of the earth. This is 
the Chacka, or red-water hasm. From the open cham¬ 
ber above alluded to, other passages lead to other 
basins. The first, reached by wearisome corridors, 
is called Fuduclha, meaning that it ebbs and flows 
like the sea. The Indians, who testify to this fact, also 
say that forty women once fainted in the passage to it, 
which is the reason why men have since performed the 
task. The third basin is called Sallab, which means a 
spring; the fourth Akablia, on account ofiits darkness; 
the fifth Chocoha, or warm; the sixth Odiha, from being 
of a milky colour; and the seventh Chimaisa, because 
it has insects called ais. Seven thousand souls supply 
themselves during five months wi,th water from these 
deep and singular wells. 

In another part of Yucatan a scarcity of water caused 
a curious discovery, which further evinces the great 
industry and perseverance of the ancient inhabitants 
of Maya. A Seuor Trego in 18.15, failing to find water 
in a local well, obtained permission to clear out an 
aguada orpoad of muddy water. Four feet deep of 
mua nad'ta fee removed, when the bottom was expected | 
to be fbuirtv as Senor Trego was firmly convinced that 
the place "fras artificial. Fifteen hundred Indians were 
set to Work, and on clearing out .the mud, an artificial 
bottom of large flat stones lapping one over the other, 
and the interstices filled with a clay foreign to the neigh¬ 


bourhood, was found. The stones were many layers deep. 
In the centre were four wells, five feet in diameter, 
faced with smooth stbnes, and eight yards deep ; on the 
margin were upwards of four hundred easimbas, or pits: 
when the pond was exhausted, the holes and wells re¬ 
mained, lusting the inhabitants until next rainy season. 
The renovation of this aguada, as may readily be un¬ 
derstood, caused the neighbourhood to flourish; and one 
year of unusual scarcity, more than a thousand burses 
and mules came to this place, even from the rancho of 
,Santa Rosa, eighteen mites distant, and carried away 
water in barrels. ‘ Families,’ says Stephens, ‘ established 
themselves along the banks, small shops for the sale 
of necessaries were opened, and the butcher had his 
shambles with meat.’ 

The aguada of .Talal, a pond to all appearance, being 
dry about ten years sinee, the Indians, in digging pits, 
struck upon an ancient well, which, on being cleared, 
was found of singular form and construction. It bad 
a square platform at the top, and beneath was a round 
well, faced with smooth stones, and from twenty to 
livc-and-twenty feet deep. Below tins was another 
square platform, and uuder the latter a well of lest, 
diameter, and about the same depth. About forty wells 
were afterwards found, some of the ordinary construc¬ 
tion, and others of the shape of cones, till' narrow part 
being uppermost; others of bee-hive form. The whole 
aguada was then cicared out, and it. affords a never-fail¬ 
ing supply. These constructions were the result eif the 
labours of the same Maya population which is now so 
helpless. Conquest, and three hundred ypan of subjec¬ 
tion, have divested them of all {spirit. The wen whose 
ancestors reared mighty palaces of hewn stone, temples, 
pyramids splendid in structure, formed paved roads, 
dug wells, and executed works of art Egyptian in their 
vastness, now dwell m poor lurk huts, and live on tor¬ 
tillas ami f'rigoles. or slap-jacks and beans. 

(ine running stream is recorded by modern travellers, 
which Jias given name to a village, Becanrhcn, the 
running well. On the declivity of a bill, water gushes 
from the rocks, filling a clear basin beneath. ‘To our 
Indian earners,’ sin s Stephens, ‘and the muleteers, it 
i. .is like tin fountain to the Arab in the desert, m the 
rivi rs of sweet water promised to the faithful in the 
paradise of Mohammed.’ Twenty years before, thu 
country was a wilderness of forest. A wandering Indian 
came upon it, and made a clearing for his niilpn, or 
maize field induing so, he found flic running water. 
Indians gathered together, and the village now contains 
six thousand inhabitants. Water in Yucatan always 
makes a town. 


AN ANECDOTE OF MURAT, KING OF NAPLES. 
Joachim Murat, if not the best-informed man, was un¬ 
doubtedly the most gallant and intrepid soldier in the 
Imperial army of France. Having risen from the ranks 
to the high station of general, every part of a soldier’s 
duty' was familiar to him, and in all the details of the 
military art he had no rival. Napoleon designated him 
the best cavalry officer in Europe. TIis person w'as as 
manly as his manners were effeminate—his noble fea¬ 
tures and powerful limbs contrasting strangely with the 
eccentric frivolity of some of his actions. His best cha¬ 
racteristics were, however, a strong natural sagacity, 
and an almost unbounded generosity both in public and 
private life. These qualities were frequently called 
forth when he was placed by Bonaparte on the throne 
of Naples. 

When Napoleon, blindly imagining that his army 
could successfully contend with the severity of a northern 
winter, formed the gigantic project of subjugating Russia, 
Murat was summoned from the Neapolitan throne to 
Dresden, to take the command of the cavalry of the Im¬ 
perial army, l’revious to liis departure, Murat, who 
had married Napoleon’B sister, Caroline Bonaparte, esta¬ 
blished a regency, at the head of which lie placed his 
queen. This lady, though not the handsomest, was cer- 
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tainly the most interesting and* best-informed of all 
Napoleon’s sisters. Besides many feminine accomplish¬ 
ments, she possessed great personal courage and tact in 
the management of political and administrative aflairs. 
Unfortunately, however, she was, like her eldest brother, 
inclined to he despotic—a disposition which manifested 
itself as soon as the regency of the kingdom fell childly 
into her hands. This was unfortunate; for, under the 
mildest rule of a foreign power,* a conquered ration 
seldom sits quietly; and the Neapolitans already bore 
with impatience the sway of si French king. Caroline's 
arbitrary character was known, and on Murat’s depar¬ 
ture, the discontent of the Neapolitans increased ; they 
redoubled their efforts to overthrow the French dynasty, 
and to re-establish the exiled Bourbons on the throne. 

The roost powerful of the conspirators were the monks 
of the several religious orders which Murat had sup¬ 
pressed, and whose revenues he had made the property 
of the nation. These men possessed great influence ovi r 
the Italian aristocracy, as well as over the lower orders, 
especially in the provinces, and exercised their sacred 
ministry to exasperate their flocks to rebellion. Tin* 
moment the establishment of the regency was officially 
announced, the monks redoubled their efforts in favour 
of the expelled Bourbons, and enrolled in the conspiracy 
every class of the people, from the disaffected nobility 
down to military deserters and banditti. The most in¬ 
fluential of the monkish agitators was Giusto Caprz- 
/uti, formerly of tile order of ,bt Martin, and for many 
years the mannger,and treasurer of all the estates and 
revenues leil for the benefit of the poor. Not having 
been quite faithful ill the discharge of his offices, 
Giusto amassed great*wealth, and lived in splendid 
allbience at San .vlarcallmo, a pretty village of 'Terra 
di f.avoro. about ten miles from the capital. All the 
inhabitant:, of tin surrounding country, and espe¬ 
cially 1 lie brigands who infested the marshes of 1'atria 
and ( '."pun. laid him in great estimation, and were so 
much under lus influence, that they wore ever ready 
to obey whatever l.e should command, lhs villa be¬ 
came the head quarters of the principal partisans of 
Ferdinand, tho exiled monarch, then residing in Sicily, 
and he freely appropriated a portion of his vast wi.dtb 
to the purchase of arms and munitions for bis willing 
follnwci$, all of whom were ready to commence the 
insurrection at any moment Fra Giusto might com¬ 
mand, At length it was agreed that the grand explo¬ 
sion should take place on the anniversary of Napoleon's 
birth—the I bill of August 18iu. It happened, how¬ 
ever, I hat tin* measures of the conspirators were not 
taken so secretly as to prevent their proceedings from 
reaching the ears of tho minister of police, and before 
the appointed day. Fra Giusto Capez/uti and the other 
chiefs of the rebellion were arrested and thrown into 
the stale prison of Naples. The friar bore this reverse 
with the utmost fortitude; and although promises of 
pardon were repeatedly made on tho condition that be 
should betray the secrets of the conspiracy, be indig¬ 
nantly rejected them. Some of his fellow-prisoners 
were not so honourable. Having been falsely per¬ 
suaded that Capezzuti had become tlieir accuser, they 
not only avowed tlieir own guilt, but gave to the 
minister such information as enabled him to arrest a 
great portion of those conspirators who had hitherto 
escaped; and in a few days no fewer than thret} hundred 
and fifty individuals were lodged in prison. Preliminary 
examinations were instantly commenced, and the result 
was, that one hundred and forty-three persons weie 
committed to take their trial; amongst whom were 
•some of tho first nobles of tho land, besides military 
officers, and even chiefs of the police or Sbirri. To try 
these culprits, all the judges of the criminal courts were 
ordered by the regent to sit three times a-week, and 
the trials lasted from the 3d to the 22d of December 
1812. Meanwhile the chief conspirators endeavoured, 
through their friends, to corrupt not only the juries, but 
the judges, by a lavish expenditure of money in bribery 
They also retained the most subtle and eloquent counsel’ 


in tho kingdom for their defence. But -these efforts 
were useless; all were found guilty of high treason: the 
least culpable were sentenced to imprisonment for life; 
others were condemned to the galleys; whilst Giusto 
Capezzuti and forty-seven more of the leaders were 
ordered to be guillotined. 

All hope was not, however, given up. By the French 
law tlii'ii in force in Naples—the right exists in cri¬ 
minal eases of appealing to a court of eassution. To 
this court the friends and counsel of the convicted con¬ 
spirators applied for a new trial, on the ground of in¬ 
formalities said to ha ve occurred during the examination 
of witnesses. As the appeal was founded on a mere 
legal quilibl", little good was expected to result from it, 
the chief object of the applicants being to obtain such a 
delay as would allow of Murat’s return from Bussia; for 
nothing in 1'ie shape of meny could lie expected from 
liis quecjjs ' o-hoe, indeed, exerted all'her influence 
on tlieCu'Oi of cassation to hasten on the proceedings, 
so as to bring the culprits speedily to execution. In a 
few days, therefore, the appeal was rejected, and Fra 
Giusto and his flirty-seven .is-Meiales were ordered to 
be beheaded on the loth of January 181,'j. The monk, 
w ith three of Ins relations, weie to be executed before bis 
own villa at flail Mureallino, and as it w as feared that the 
brigands and peasants of the neighbourhood would make 
a desperate attempt to leseue the popular filar, that 
village was completely garrisondd with troops. 

At this < ntieal juncture Alurut appeared m Naples. 
The disastrous retreat from Moscow, and a. quarrel with 
Napoleon, had driven him back to bis kingdom quite 
unexpectedly. Of course his mere presence in Naples 
at once annulled the powers of the legeney, and before 
the eon.-piiatorx could lie put to death, his signature 
was by law neies-arj to Hie warrants. The Marquis 
Gmcehrdi, minister of justice, with a rueful countenance 
submit cd them to tile lung for perusal. Murat exa¬ 
mined the instillments with attention, and was evidently 
shocked at hemg required to sign away the lives of so 
many of his subjects. * flow is it possible,’ he inquired, 

‘ they could have hoped to succeed in so daring and 
difficult mi enterprise!- 1 ’ 

The minister replied that Hu* conspirators were nume¬ 
rous, wealthy, and influential—were well supplied with 
arms-- were supported by the enemies of the state from 
without, and by the lower classes from within. 

* Can it bo,’ rejoined the king, * that a few inexpe¬ 
rienced rebels, baekid by unmanageable brigands, could 
ever dream of overturning a government supported by 
a hundred thousand faithful and well-disciplined sol¬ 
diers, and having in Us secure possession all the military 
strongholds and all the civil and financial resources of 
the country ? The truth is, Marquis, these unfortunate 
men must be insane. No one shall convince me that 
people in their right senses could have engaged in such 
a rild adventure. I am convinced they are mad, and 
shad therefore revise tlieir sentence. Let them be con¬ 
fined in the lunatic asylum of Aversa, and kept there 
until they recover tlieir senses!’ 

The will of Murat was law. The culprits, instead of 
bring dragged to the .scaffold, were transferred to the 
state mad-hotisc. In a few months the merciful king 
a fleeted to believe that tlieir insanity had sufficiently 
abated to admit of tlieir being allowed at large without 
danger to the public, and they were one ana all libe¬ 
rated. The effect of'tlos clemency was to Convert them 
from conspirators into the most devoted subjects of Whom 
Moral - .aid boast. Amongst them, however, there 
were a few miserable exceptions. ; ' ' 

At the final downfall of the French empire in 1815, 
Murat was driven from his kingdom, and, as is well 
known, made soon after an attempt to regain the throne 
far more insane than that of Capezzuti and his ffillowers; 
though, alas! his offence was not so leniently dew.with 
as he had treated theirs. He landed on the slto' 
Calabria with a few companions, in the hope of 
joined by the oppressed people. In this he wa 
appointed; was captured, and shot by the base sen 
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of a Neapolitan court-martial. What renders tills pro¬ 
ceeding the more revolting is the circumstance, that 
amongst those who condemned Murat to death, were 
several of the conspirators whom he had so generously 
pardoned. He was in the first place arrested by a 
Captain de Coneiliis, was condemned under the pre¬ 
sidency of General Nunrianti, and by the vote of Prince 
Canosa, whose father, brothers, and other relations were 
amongst the condemned of the loth January 1813. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

KAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

PitoM a report of .the officers of (he railway depart¬ 
ment, Board of Trade, laid a short time ago before 
parliament, we gather some certain information re¬ 
specting railway accidents and their causes. The report, 
which purports to be for 1843, establishes the im¬ 
portant fact, that in railway travelling accidents would 
seldom if ever occur provided reasonable care were 
taken by the passengers, the attendants on the trains, 
and others. Railway accidents are divided by the writers 
of the report into three classes, hirst, those of a public 
nature, attended by personal injury to the public; that 
is to say, individuals injured by circumstances connected 
with the administration ol'the companies. Second, acci¬ 
dents attended with personal injury to individuals, owing 
to their own inadvertence or negligence. Third, acci¬ 
dents attended with personal injury to servants of the 
company, in circumstances involving no danger to the 
public. 

In the first class of accidents three were killed and 
three injured ill 1843 ; but of tiiis number tmli/ tme 
case of death occurred from circumstances not under 
the control of tlie sufferer. This death was occasioned 
by a collision of trains, owing to tin fault of an engine 
driver. The other two death-; were partly aseriliable 
to tlie parties themselves. The number of passengers 
travelling by railway in the course of tlie year was not 
less than 24,000,000, who were conveyed, on an ave¬ 
rages about fifteen miles each. The announcement of 
the fact, therefore, that out of this vast number only 
one death occurred front a cause not 'uiputablc to the 
party injured, shows tlie high degree of security which 
has been attained in railway travelling, and demonstrates 
in a forcible manner the advantages that have resulted 
from the progress of scientific improvement m point 
of safety as well as of speed. 

Of the second class of accidents, the report records 
twenty-four persons killed and seventeen injured; a 
ratio nearly the same as that of the previous year. As 
a general result, it may be stated that about twenty- 
four persons are killed annually on railways by their 
own imphidence. Their deaths cannot, properly speak¬ 
ing, be termed accidents. This will be best understood 
by a glance at the following causes of death: —‘ Fell 
acrosB the rails in a state of intoxication. Boy riding 
without leave. Run over at night, trespassing on tlie 
rails. Passenger reaching imprudently out of the car¬ 
riage, struck on the head by a wall. Passenger at¬ 
tempting to get in after the train started. Passenger 
jumping out before the train stopped. Jumping on 
wagons in motion. Run over, crossing imprudently 
before a train.’ And so on with the others. 

The third class of accidents refers, as has been said, 
to servants of the companies, and shows a list of forty 
killed and twenty-ejght injured; also nearly whit it 
had been the preceding year. A number of these acci¬ 
dents likewise arose from imprudence, or imperfect ma- 
iraggmimji.pn the part of the suflerer. As, for example— 
1^9 1 %r e Sfe w ' ^tempting to jump on. Guard fell off. 

off. Labourer run over, crossing before 
by a bridge,’ &e. Heedlessness of eom- 
p ^p artioulgrly in the dark, was a prevalent cause 

*' «$ 3 ?^*dfirBftoa of, the whole oases, and the circ.um- 
rieftget .eonngeW with them, leaves the impression, 


that railway travelling is on the whole greatly safer, 
both to life and limb, than travelling by stage coach, 
steamboat, or any .other conveyance. Nor is this 
more than might be reasonably expected, seeing that 
the whole inccaniqce of a railway train, its velocity, 
stoppages, &c. are strictly under physical control, and 
not necessarily liable to those irregularities arising from 
inattention, caprice, exhaustion, and the like, which 
must over more or less attend all modes of transit that 
arc chiefly dependent upon animal power. The arrange¬ 
ments of tlie companies,-being now under the control 
of a public board, may be regarded as upon the soundest 
footing which the ease admits of, and the interest of 
ail parties being to prevent accidents, the public may 
rest assured that, with reasonable care on their own 
part, they scarcely run any risk, entitled to the name, 
in this kind of travelling. 

rnr.ionicAL wonns. 

We daily see periodical works eommenoed with an ex¬ 
tremely narrow- chance of success, or rather with a cer¬ 
tainty of speedy extinction written in legible ebaraclers 
upon them. They struggle on for a time, are a source 
of loss to their conductors, and after all have to slink 
out of life ingloriously, or, at the best, get themselves 
incorporated with other works, which is but a shabby 
apology for au honest death. We have generally re¬ 
marked that these unfortunate enterprises might have 
been prevented if the persons concerned had been in 
possession of a few principles which mure experienced 
individuals have ascertained as governing this branch of 
literary business, and, knowing tiiese principles, had 
been disposed to observe and act by them. * 

A vast number of periodical works are devoted to 
special objects, as religion, science, art, temperance, and 
so forth; and many are the organs of particular reli¬ 
gious parties. These come not within the present in¬ 
quiry, as they all exist by virtue of definite and easily* 
ascertainable means of support. It is with regard to 
such periodicals as reviews, magazines, and smaller 
miscellanies, which appeal to the whole public with 
literary matter more or less general iu its nature, that 
ariy difficulty of calculation exists. Here it appears that 
success wdl ,,iily be attained through the efficacy of one 
or other of three principles. In the first ease, tlie work 
must be mainly the medium of the productions of some 
particular writer possessing remarkable gifts, and whose 
writings have consequently in a high degree that pecu¬ 
liar though almost indefinable quality, acceptability 
with the public. In this ease the public buy, iu order 
(hat they may obtain tlie works of one of them favou¬ 
rite?. They would purchase the same author's writings 
in any other convenient form: this periodical* being 
the medium of these writings, is purchased accordingly. 
In tlie second case, the work must bear a very decided 
and special character in respect of politics, or some other 
line of speculation, and thus appeal to the sympathies 
of a particular class in the community, whose thoughts 
and feelings it may be said to represent. In this case, 
too, it may be all the better that some master spirit 
animates and harmonises the mass ; indeed this object 
cannot well be accomplished otherwise. Thus, it will 
be seen, tlie two first principles in a great measure 
resolve themselves into one: the work must have a 
strong individuality of character, whether this may be 
conferred'by a dogma, or by a peculiarly-endowed con¬ 
tributor. It must be a distinct and uniform character, 
which the reader expects to meet with every time he 
opens a new number, and in which he finds so much to 
gratify him, that he never thinks of giving up the work,. 
but receives it continually, us a friend whose visits have 
worked themselves into his habits, and become in¬ 
dispensable to the comfort of liis life. Tba third prin¬ 
ciple is one which .is seen to operate with or without 
either or both of the other two: it consists in the work 
serving, by its general character, as weil a* its form 
and price, some important useful end; as whore, tex in¬ 
stance, it supplies a certain description of literary mat- 
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ter required by a section of the public. Great caution 
is necessary in the formation of plans, for by some 
trivial external peculiarity—in its» periods, its form, or 
Its price—a work may fail to meet the desired recep¬ 
tion, even although possessed of considerable internal 
merit. Ho also it may fail from a pre-oocupntion of the 
ground. 

If tho reader casts his mind back upon all the distin¬ 
guished periodical works known iVi England during the 
last century, lie will find that they each depended upon 
one or other of tho three pricniples above-described, or 
upon two or all of them together. Watch narrowly, 
on the other hand, for the causes of the failure of pe¬ 
riodical works, and they will ho found in the absence 
of these principles. AVe often see a new venture of 
this kind, whore the external appearance, the arrange¬ 
ments for publication, and tho means of engaging public 
attention, have all been duly attended to. The w m k 
looks well; its writers are even respectable; yet. it does 
not succeed, and this simply because there was no lead¬ 
ing -wit, no special doctrine or aim, and therefore no in¬ 
dividuality. Being a mere congeries, chance-assembled, 
of tolerable papers—a miscellany which might have as 
well been formed by a selection from former numbers 
of contemporary works--motive for purchase is want¬ 
ing ; no special regard is inspired into any portion of 
the public; the work therefore, acquires no hold, and 
its extinction becomes inevitable. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

» 

• Till. NKTTIj: OltDKIl OF IIAMS. 

Tjjh nettle, as it grows beneath a wait in some neglected 
spot, appears a plant sufficiently insignificant. And m 
the esteem of mankind at large, there aie few which 
stand lower. Our readers will nevertheless he prepared 
to bear of smoothing interesting under this head, when 
they learn how the nettle stands with the naturalist. 
AVith linn, it is the chief or tj pe of one of tho most ex¬ 
tensive of all the mituial orders, comprehending not 
fewer than twenty-four genera, of which there aie above 
two hundred species. This great assemblage of plants 
takes a general name, Urlmime. from the Latin name 
of the common nettle. And what are the plants thus 
described ? AVe find amongst them some that arc most 
interesting, even in the eyes of uninstrueted persons. 
The hop, so extensively cultivated in sout.iern England, 
is milked under the nettle order. The bread-fruit-tree 
and eow-tree, which furnish a ready-made meal in some 
favoured climes, take their places among the urticuceiv. 
To this order belongs the India-rubber-tree, from which 
we how derive a comfort so important in our rainy 
climate; also the upas-tree, of which so many strange 
tales are told. Under this head are likewise classed the 
Sycamore and fig of Scripture, besides the hemp, the 
pellitory of the wall, the banyan-tree, and tiic mulberry. 
An order comprehending plants, many of which are at 
first sight so dissimilar, is apt to confound the unini¬ 
tiated ; but the difficulty is greatly removed by dividing 
it into two distinct tribes—the Urticacecr proper, and 
the Artoearpea■, or bread-fruits; the former embracing 
the herbaceous species with watery juice, and the latter 
the ligneous species, whose juice is milky. ‘ The bota¬ 
nical construction of the flowers,’ says London, ‘ is, 
however, strikingly alike iu all, from the nettle and 
humble pellitory of the wall, to tho fig and bread-fruit- 
tree. In all the genera, the male and female flowers 
are distinct; that is, some of the flowers have only 
•stamen*, and others only a pistil; the latter, of course, 
being the only ones which produce seed. None of the 
flowers have any corolla; and in ail the male flowers, 
the stamens which arc erect at first spring back with 
elasticity, and discharge their pollen, and afterwards 
remain extended. The seeds are all enclosed in nuts, 
though the edible part varies—being in some, as tho 
bread-fruit and the fig, the dilated receptacle ; and in. 
others, as the mulberry, the metamorphosed calyx.' 


Many of the genera have one or two species which 
produce eatable fruit, though the fruit of the Other 
species ol' the same genus is unwholesome, an anomaly 
rarely to be met with in any other order except the 
Sulamiceii: (nightshades); and though the milky juice 
of most urtieaceou.s plants is poisonous, it aflbrds in one 
species, the cow-tree, a wholesome beverage.’ Betides 
these, there are other peculiarities characteristic of the 
order. The leaves, for example, are alternate, and 
usually covered with asperities, or with hairs furnished 
with a stinging secretion; and this stinging property* 
so well exemplified in the common nettle, is participated 
in by many others whose acridity is intense. A nar¬ 
cotic principle is highly developed in the hemp, and 
the toughness of the fibre of that plant is common to 
numerous others of the order; while many species fur¬ 
nish caoutchouc of the finest, quality. Such are the 
general lures of urtieaceous plants, the peculiar oha- 
raeteristijs of which will be more clearly shown by 
treating respectively the two great tribes into which 
botanists have divided them. 

The first tribe, Ui ticucere pAiper, contains all those 
plants—as the nettle, hop, hemp, and pellitory--which 
possess tile common characteristics of the order, but 
agree with tho stinging nettle in yielding a watery juice 
when broken. Most of them also agree in having rough 
leaves and angular stalks, the fibres of which are so 
tough as to he capable of behijf spun. At the head of 
the tribe stands the genus lh-licit , which embraces those 
plants known under the common name of nettle , a term 
the same with the Anglo-Saxon word nelel or mt:dl (a 
needle), and evidently applied on account of the sting¬ 
ing properties of the hairs or prickles. Urtiea, it may be 
remarked, is also a descriptive name, but alludes to the 
sensation winch tho sting produces, being from the Latin 
un>, I burn. There are about forty species of true nettles, 
most of which are herbaceous plants or under-shrubs, 
growing extensively in Europe, Asia, and America; 
three of the species are British, namely, U. pilulifera, 
the Homan nettle; U. dwica, the great nettle; and f/. 
mens, the small nettle— all of which are well known for 
their stinging qualities, and are found abundantly under 
hedge banks, amongst rubbish, and in other neglected 
places. None of the three spacies arc ever found far 
from t he habitations of man ; indeed, let the traveller 
meet with a clump of nettles, and he may decide with 
certainty that man lias, or has had, his abode not far 
distant. Of our native sorts, the U. pilulifera is re¬ 
garded as the most virulent; but the sting of the small 
species is for the moment equally severe and painful. 
AVliy the nettle stings, is easily explained. Besides the 
hairs which cover the leaves, there arc numerous 
bristles, somewhat longer, of a horny consistence, and 
most acutely pointed. These bristles are not, however, 
solid throughout, like a pin or needle, but are hollow, 
ar.have ut their base a minute gland filled with an 
acrid fluid. Ho soon, therefore, as the point is touched, 
the sting pressing upon the gland forces the fluid through 
the tube; and if the bristle lias penetrated the skin, 
the poison is injected into the wound, where it irritates, 
inflames, ami causes the well-known pain alluded to. 
All the stinging-nellies act upon the same principle, 
which is precisely analogous to the mode in which the 
fang of the serpent wounds and iujocts the poison at 
the same instant. 

The stinging properties of the British nettles are feeble, 
however, when compared with those of some Indian 
spec ; <;s, which are so virulent as to Cause the most ex¬ 
cruciating pain, and even sometimes .deatly Leschen- 
ault do la Tour gives the following account of the 
effects of touching the Urtiea crenulafa, a .specimen of 
which was growing in tho Botanic Garden, at Cal¬ 
cutta ‘ One of the leaves slightly toucheft .the first 
three fingers of my left hand; at the time, I only per¬ 
ceived a slight pricking, to which I paid no attention. 
This was at seven in the morning. The pain continued 
to increase; in an hour it became intolerable; it seemed 
as if some one was rubbing my fingers with a hot iron. 
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Nevertheless there was no remark able appearance; can Indians, also make their cordage and fishing-tackle 
neither swelling, nor pustule, *nor inflammation. The from the ligneous fibres of nettles. Besides these pro¬ 
pain rapidly spread along the arm as far as the arm- perties, some India* species, as U. tuberose, furnish 
pit 1 was then seized with a frequent sneezing, and root-stocks, which are eaten by the natives either raw, 
with a copious running at the nose, as if I had caught boiled, or roasted. Thisplant, it is said, was introduced 
a violent cold in the head. About noon I experienced into Britain, and bore its tuber-like root-stocks, and 
a painful contraction of the back of the jaw's, which might have furnished a cheap food for pigs and cattle, 
made me fear an attack of tetanus. I then went to bed, as it could have grown in waste places; but the winter 
hoping that repose would alleviate my suffering; but it was too severe, and dbstroyed the plants. The root of 
did not abate: on the contrary, it continued nearly the the common nettle, when boiled with alum, yields a 
whole of the following night; but T lost the contraction durable yellow dye; and u decoction of the plant, when 
of the jaws about, seven in the evening, 'I'he next salted, curdles milk without communicating to it any 


morning the pam began to leave me, and I fell asleep. 
I continued to suffer for two days; and the pain re¬ 
turned in full force’when 1 put my hand into water. J 


disagreeable flavour, and is therefore used in some 
dairies in preference to rennet. Among other properties 
of the true nettles, botanists mention their adaptation 


did not Anally get clear of it for nine days.’ Violent j for ornamental purposes ; for although our own sorts 
as were these, effects, they are not so severe as those stand merely as humble and neglected w'ceds, some 
produced by another Eastern nettle I aown by the name foreign species are remarkable for the grace and elegance 
of devil’s leaf, whose sting is said occasionally to cause of their foliage. 

death. The irritation produced by the common nettle The nettle, however, is not the only genus worthy of 
| of our hedges has a blistering effect on the skin like notice in the first tribe of this natural order: the hop 
j that arising from the Application of ground mustard : and hemp are of much higher importance in an eeono- 
! and in old berbals we find nettle switches recommended mical point of view. The hop (Humulus hipulus), the 
i lor that purpose. female flowers of which are so extensively used for im- 

! Notwithstanding the acrid properties of the nettle, j parting a hitter flavour to malt liquors, and for thepur- 
| the tops or young shoots in spring form an excellent pot- pose of preserving them from fermentation, is, like the 
j herb, and were at one time pretty extensively used by common nettle, indigenous to Britain and to many other 
the humbler classes in the north of England and in Scot- parts of Europe. Its leaves and stems are, like many 
land. It was even cultivated by the higher classes for of the tribe, covered with hairs and bristles, but these 
that purpose, being regarded as a purifier of the blood, are innocuous. The efficacious principle of the hop is 
and an alterative at a season when few other pot-herbs contained in the scales which cover the seed-vessels, and 
I could be obtained. Sir Walter Scott alludes to the consists of a substance i ailed lupnlme, wTucli, occasions 
| practice when he makes Andrew Eairserviee sav, ‘Noe the fragrance of the plant, and produces the bitter sistrin- 
I doubt I should understand my ain trade, seeing 1 was gent so highly valued by the maltster. Eupuline is a 
! bred in the parish of Drecpdaily, near Glased’, where j gentle narcotic; but though the fragrance of Imps is 
I they raise king kail uuder glass, aud force the early j said to produce sleep when inhaled m .small quantities, 

I nettles for spring kail.’ The custom of making nettle- j an excess of it causes headache and vertigo, especially 
broth is still more characteristically alluded to in the i in nervous persons. The fibres of the stem, when sepa- 
fullowing popular rhymes:— ! ruled by maceration, are found to possess the same to¬ 
wn je la for lane foul. | naeity as those of the nettle and heiup, and may be made 

Oo« tin- nettle, iliu nettle • into coarse cloth and cordage. The voung shoots of the 


(Jin vc be for Ihdr kaul. 

Cow tiic nettle caily. 

Com row Ukutip, 

Cow *1 in the month of June, 

Sloo' it e’er itv in the bluuie; 

Cow the nettle wulj 
Cow it by Lho mild mji’h, 

Cow H where the sun ne’er f.i’ri, 

*Stoo' it whan the day dnww. 

Cow the nut Lie eaily. 

Whatever value our ancestors may have set on ‘ nettlc- 


} in nervous persons. The fibres of the stein, when sepa- 
i ruled by maceration, are found to possess the same te¬ 
nacity as those of the nettle and heiup, and may be made 
into coarse cloth and cordage. The young shoots of the 
hop, like those of the nettle, arc edible, and when boiled, 
are said to make a tolerable substitute for asparagus. 
'J be grout importance of this member of the urtieaeeie 
consists in its value to the maltster; and an idea of the 
extent to which it is cultivated nnty be formed from the 
fact, that between three hundred and four hundred 
thousand pounds are annually paid in hop-duties to 
government. The hemp { ('unnalux saliva') presents many 
points of resemblance! to its congeners, the hop and nettle. 
The smell of hemp, when growing, produces the same 


kail,’ it is clear their tastes have not descended to their effects as that of bops in excess ; and in hot countries 

_:— >v,„ i.i,- .......i_-_v.. ._i_ i- it ii i.i n , i.i , 


offspring—the pigs of the peasantry having by modern 
usage the sole and undisputed right to the dainty. The 
nettle, however, retains its place as a medicinal agent, ant] 
‘ nettle-tea’ is still a popular remedy for many diseases. 


is followed by a kind of stupor like that caused by 
opium. The fibres of the stem constitute the well- 
known hemp of commerce, and are extensively used in 
the manufacture of ropes, sail-cloth, &c. This plant is 


The stalk of the true nettles, like the hop, hemp, and u native of India, hut is now widely cultivated in various 
others of the same natural family, yields a strong woody European countries. 

JJl 1*„1_ • _1.1 _ 1. .. a __ • _ i p „, 1 , , _ . .. 


fibre, which is capable of being manufactured into 
cloth, ropes, paper, &e. For this purpose the cultivu- 


The second tribe of the order, namely, the Artocarperr, 
or bread-fruits, differ so widely from those of the pre- 


tion of various species of nettles has bctgi attempted; ceding, that it is necessary to possess considerable bo- 
but, so far as we are aware, has not been persevered in, tanieal knowledge to perceive the resemblance between 
owing to the difficulty of separating the fibre, t'ould them. When examined, however, they are found to 
this he done readily and cheaply, there is little doubt of agree in almost every natural character, except in their 
its superseding.the hemp and flax/or certain purposes, juice, witch is milky and glutinous, instead of watery, 
as, according to Ilr Roxburgh, the produce of the V. The members of this division are very numerous, and 
tenacissima was the strongest of all the vegetable fibres arc chiefly inhabitants of tropical or warm regions, 
which he subjected to experiment. This species is the Many of them, as the bread-fruit-tree (Artocarpus incisa >, 
came of the East Indies and adjacent countries, so which gives the name to the tribe, the banyan, the upas 
lflghly valued for the beauty, fineness, and softness of and cow-tree, have been long regarded as vegetable* 
.Ii re> " 18 re “- ( yiy propagated, as the willow, from wonders, in consequence of the marvellous stories re¬ 
cuttings, grows luxuriantly in the northern as in the | lated by our earlier navigators. Our space will allow 
southern*parts of India, and throws up numerous shoots ns to mention only t few of the more striking peculia- 
(U poiffl sb cut down, which may be done about five rities of this subdivision. ‘Their milk, which is always 
mtm a-year. It is used by the Malays and others for acrid, renders some of them intensely poisonous, as the 
; sewing-thread ana twine, and for hiaking fishing-nets— upas-tree of Java, and certain Indian species of fig: 
“^circumstance rendered more worthy of notice, seeing nevertheless, if the milk is naturally absent from any 
tnat the-natives of Kamtschatka, as well as the Ameri- particular part of an artocarpeous plant, that part be- 
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conies eatable, and even wholesome. Tlius the fruit of 
the cultivated fig, up to a short lime before its maturity, 
remains milky, and at that time it would prove exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous ; but when ripe, the milk disappears, is 
replaced by sugar, aud the fruit becomes, as wc all know, 
extremely wholesome. The same explanation is pro¬ 
bably applicable to the ease of the bread-fruit, which 
forms an article of food with the South-Sea islanders.''* 
The bread-fruit is a native of tlie South-Sea islands 
and many parts of the Indian Archipelago, inhabiting 
only such parts where it can Obtain sufficient heat and 
moisture. It forms a moderately-sized tree, about forty 
foot in height, with large leathery leaves, which are 
deeply lobed, and having the male and female flowers 
on different receptacles. The male flower is arranged 
on a sort of catkin, the female on a round fleshy globe, 
which gradually enlarges and forms the edible bread¬ 
fruit. Tlie edible portion is therefore not the seeds, 
which are few and small, but the fleshy receptacle in 
which they are imbedded. When ripe, this receptacle 
is green, and about the size of a large melon, haling its 
| surface roughened by the withered calyxes w liich lemain 
attached. In using it, the fruit is generally placed in 
j 1 an oven or before a lire, and allowed to remain till the 
1 1 rind turns black. This is then scraped off ami tlie pulp 
:j is found to be ‘ soft, tender, and white, resembling the 
crumb of a newly-baked loaf,’ though others compare 
the flavour to that of a roasted potato. In Anson's 
voyages if is said to be delicious when ripe, and when 
mixed with lime or«oruuge-inice, to lime a grateful tart 
flavour not unlike apple-sauce. Besides the Aitnearpui 
i/icmu, they art' several other species, the most remark- 
, able of which is the A.*nhttnj'ulta, or jack-tree, also a 
| native: of the Indian Archipelago, and in its general 
! appearance closely resembling ihc common bread-fruit. 

! Its leaves are larger, and entire (lienee the name), its 
J fruit is also larger, weighing so much as sixtv or seventy 
pounds, hut though used bv the unlives, if is not m 
great repute among Kuropcans, wlio dislike its harsh 
I dry crumb and oliensivo odour. Its nuts or seeds, how- 
| ever, .ire highly prized, being more delicious, when 
I roasted, than the best chestnuts. 

I: The cow-1 ree ((lahciodindt tin utile) appears to be nearly 

allied to the bread-fruit-tree, and is lmntioned by Hum¬ 
boldt as ‘growing on Ihc sales of the, rocks, its thick 
roots scarcely penetrating the stony soil, and unmois- 
tenod during many months of the year by a drop of 
ram or dew. Hut dry aud dead as the branches appear, 
if you pierce the trunk, a sweet and nutritive milk flows 
forth, which is in tlie greatest profusion at daybreak. 
At this time tlie blacks and other natives of the neigh¬ 
bourhood hasten from all quarters, furnished with large 
jugs to catch the milk, which thickens and turns yellow 
on the surface. Some drink it on the spot, otlieis carry 
it home to their children; and you might fancy you saw 
the family of a cowherd gathering around lum, aud 
receiving from him the produce of his kine.’ The 
upas, or poison-tree of Java (AntiarLs tojicuria), lias 
hitherto been described as a large tree, growing in 
that island, in the midst of a desert caused by its 
own pestiferous qualities; its exhalations were reported 
to be so unwholesome, that not only did they cause 
death to all animals which approached it, but even 
destroyed vegetation for a considerable distance around ; 
and lastly, tlie juice whidi flowed from its wounded 
stem was said to be tlie most deadly of poisons. Much 
of this is pure fable; for not only may individuals 
approach it, but even sleep under its shade with im¬ 
punity. Its juice, however, is a virulent poison when 
Insinuated into any part of the animal system, and is 
speedily followed by excruciating tortures and death. 
There is now a specimen growing in the Chiswick 
Gardens at London, which parties may ’aily approach 
and sit under without suffering any inconvenience ( 
though auy part of the tree requires to be handled 
with extreme caution. Besides the above illustrations 

* Penny Cydppwdia, article Avlooarpetv. 



of the tribe Arlocarpetr, there are the Osage orange, 
found in tlio country of‘the Osage Indians, near lied 
lliver, and celebrated for its line-grained elastic wood, 
the spreading banyan, the fig, the sycamore of Scrip¬ 
ture, various species of mulberry, and tlie lndia-rubber- 
trec—all of which are more or less valued for their fruit, 
tln.tr wood, or milky juice, which is that from which 
caoutchouc is derived, and from which the silk-worm 
derives its peculiar food in the leaves of the mulberry. 

The nettle-trees, dead-nettlm, and sea-iuttlcs winch we 
so commonly hear of, are in no ways related to the 
order urticaoea-. The eeltis, or nettle-tree, of which 
there are many varieties, belongs to the order uliuacea), 
of which the elm is the type, and only takes its name 
from the similarity which its leaves bear to some kinds 
of nettle. The dead-nettles ( hintiam album, and pur- 
purcum) belong to the order l.almitie, and have no 
eonncxio^pin city of iheir botanical characters with 
urticaceous plants. They take Iheir mime from tlie 
sharp prickles which arm their ripened or dead seed- 
vessels, the stings of which are often attended with 
considerable danger to tlie pait of the body afflicted. 
These prickles are doubly serrated on tlie sales, so that 
when they have pierced the skill, the jagged edges pre¬ 
vent their extraction, and aid their further insertion 
whenever the pari is rubbed, precisely as a beard of 
barley will move forward in one direction only. Sea- 
nottlos, again, arc tlie medusa', fir sea-blubbers of our 
coasts, and arc so named because some of them sting 
aud inflame the hand that touches them : the cause of 
, this property is unknown. They have, it will be seen, 

! like tlie tree-nettles and dead-nettles, no natural rela- 
i tiou whatever to the l : rtieueew, which the reader may 
I now perceive ar< a much more interesting class of vege- 
i tallies Ilian many are apt to imagine, considering the 
general worthlessness of the common stinging weed 
which botanists have taken as the type of the order. 

MR CARLETON’S TALES. 

Tin: lesser tales of Mr Carle-ton are now in course 
of rcpublicatiou in a cheap form, with embellishments, 
by Messrs Curry, .Junior, ami Company, and arc amply 
deserving ol public patronages No late illustrator 
of Irish life excels tins author, either m the fidelity 
of his pictures, or in general powers of creating amuse¬ 
ment, while in fairness towards the various questions 
agitating Irisii society he is superior to all. i’rom 
a biographical memoir of Mr Carlcton, wc learn that 
he is about forty-six years of age, a native of the county i 
of Tyrone, born of poor parents, hut educated above his ■ 
original position, having been intended for the priest¬ 
hood. When a youth, without friends, and without 
money, lie migrated to Dublin in search of whatever 
fortune might bo open to him, ami there he has since 
pursued a literary career, in which the lights and 
shades have been strangely mingled. As a specimen, 
not of Mr Carleton's powers in fictitious writing, for 
these we cannot well exemplify in our narrow space, 
liut of liis general powers of droll and descriptive writ¬ 
ing, the readeij may take the following account of a race 
of Irish pigs :— 

‘There was in li elarnl an old breed of swine, whiuli is 
now nearly extinct, except in some remote parts of the 
country, where they are still useful in the hunting 
season,” particularly it’dogs happen to be scarce. They 
were a tall loose species, with legs of an unusual length, 
with no flesh, short ears, as if they had been cropped 
for sedition, and with long faces of a highly intellectual 
east. They were also of such activity, that few grey¬ 
hounds could clear a ditch or cross a field with more 
agility or speed. Their backs formed a rainbow arch, 
capable of being contracted or extended to an incon¬ 
ceivable degree; and their usual rate of travelling in 
droves was at mail-coach speed, or eight Irish miles an 
hour, preceded, by an tfut-rider to clear the way, whilst 
, their rear was brought' up by another horseman going 
at a three-quarter gallop. 
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In the middle of summer, when nil nature reposed 
under the united influence of heat and dust, it was an 
interesting sight to witness a drove of them sweeping 
past like a whirlwind in a cloud of their own raising, 
their sharp and lengthy outlines dimly visible through 
the shining haze, like a flock of antelopes crossing the 
deserts of the East. 

But alas for those happy days! This breed is now a 
curiosity—few specimens of it remaining, except in the 
mountainous parts of the country, whither these lovers 
of I'berty, like the free natives of the back settlements 
of America, have retired to avoid the encroachments of 
civilisation, and exhibit their Irish antipathy to the 
slavish comforts of steamboat navigation and the re¬ 
laxing luxuries of English feeding. 

Indeed their patriotism, ns evinced in an attachment 
to Ireland and Irish habits, was scarcely more remark¬ 
able than their sagacity. There i.; not an antiquary 
among the members of that learned and useful body, 
the Irish Academy, who can boast such an intimate 
knowledge of the Irish language in all its shades of 
meaning ami idiomaticSaMUty, as did this once nourish¬ 
ing class of animals. Nor were they confined to the 
Irish tongue alone; many of them understood English 
too j and it was said of those that belonged to a convent, 
the members of which, in their intercourse with each 
Other, spoke only in J^atin, that they were tolerable 
masters of that language, and refused to leave a potato- 
field or plot of cabbages, except when addressed in it. 
To the English tongue, however, they had a deep-rooted 
antipathy ; whether it proceeded from the national feel¬ 
ing, or the fact of its not being sufficiently guttural, I 
cannot say: but be this as it may, it must be admitted 
that they were excellent Irish scholars, and paid a sur¬ 
prising degree of deference and obedience to whatever 
was addressed to them in their own language. In Mun¬ 
ster, too, such of them as belonged to the hedge-school¬ 
masters were good proficients in Latin; but it is oil a 
critical knowledge of their native tongue fliat I take 
my stand. On this point they were unrivalled by the 
most learned pigs or antiquaries of their day; none of 
either class possessing at that period such a knowledge 
Of Irish manners, nor so keen a sag achy in tracing out 
Irish roots-. • 

Their education, it is true, was not neglected, and 
their instructors lmd the satisfaction of seeing that it 
was not lost. Nothing could present a finer display of 
true friendship founded upon a sense of equality, mutual 
interest, and good-will, than the Irishman and his pig. 
The Arabian and liis horse arc proverbial; but bad our 
English neighbours known as much of Ireland us they 
did of Arabia, they would have found as signal instances 
of attachment subsisting between the former as between 
the latter; and, perhaps, when the superior comforts of 
an Arabian but are contrasted with the squalid poverty 
of an Irish cabin, they would have perceived a heroism 
and a disinterestedness evinced by the Irish parlies, that 
Would have struck them with greater admiration. 

The education of an Irish jrig, at the time of which 
we write, was an important consideration to an Irish¬ 
man. He and his family, and his pig, likp the Arabian 
and his horse, all slept in the same bed; the pig, gene¬ 
rally for the sake of convenience, next the “stock.” -1 ' At 
meals, the pig usually was stationed at the scrahag , or 
potato-basket; where the only instances of bad temper 
he ever displayed broke out in petty and unbecoming 
squabbles with the younger branches of the family. 
Indeed, if lie ever descended from his high station as a 
member of the domestic circle, it was ui>on these occa¬ 
sions when, with a wun^ of, dignity, accounted for only 
by the grovellingjhplMye.,of self-interest, he embroiled 
himself in a ” - ■ - ----- 


HSptp of'miserable feuds and contentions 
|mPs° r carrying off from the jealous 
fcjWfe more thau came to Ills share. In 
Wungs about tbe good thjngs of this 
areatedwith uncommon ‘forbearance; in 

♦ That Is, at the outside. 


his owner He alwaysfliad a friend, from whom, when he 
grunted out his appeal to him, he was certain of re¬ 
ceiving redress: “Barney, behave, avick: lay down the 
potstiek, an’ don’t he batin’ the pig, the crathur.” 

In fact, the pig wub never mentioned but with tins 
endearing epithet of “ crathur” annexed. “ Barney, go 
an’ call home tbe pig, the crathur, to his dinner, before 
it gets eowld an him.” “ Barney, go an’ see if you can 
see the pig, the tra'thur; his buckwhist will soon he 
ready.” “ Barney, run an’ dhrive the pig, the crathur, 
out of Larry Neil’s phatte-fleld: an’, Barney, whisper, a 
bouchalbawn, don’t run too bard, Barney, for fraidyon’d 
lose your breath. What if the crathur does get a taste 
o’ the new phaties—small blame to him for the same!” 

In short, whatever might have been the habits of the 
family, such were those of the pig. The latter was 
usually out early in the morning to take exercise, and 
the unerring regularity with which he returned at meal¬ 
time, gave sufficient proof that procuring an appetite 
was a work of supererogation on his part. If he came 
before the meal was prepared, his station was at the 
door, which they usually shut to keep him out of the 
way until it should he ready. In the meantime, so far 
as a forenoon serenade and an indifferent voice could 
go, hi.i powers of melody were freely exercised on the 
outside. But lie did not stop here; every si retell of 
ingenuity was tried by which a possibility of gaining 
admittance could lie established. The hat and rags 
were repeatedly driven in from the windows, which 
from practice and liabit lie was enabled to approach on 
his hind legs; a cavity was also worn by the frequent 
grabbings of his snout under the door, the lojver part of 
which was broken aivav by the sheer strength of liis 
tusks, so that lie was enabled, by thrusting himself 
between tbe bottom of it and the ground, to make a 
most unexpected appearance on the hearth, before liis 
presence was at all convenient or acceptable. 

But independently of these two modes of entrance, 
namely, the door and window, there was also a third, 
by which lie sometimes scrupled not to make a descent 
upon the family. This was by the chimney. There 
,.re many cf the Irish cabins built for economy’s sake 
against slopes in the ground, so that the labour of 
erecting cither a gable or side-wall is saved by the 
per ;h ndicular bank that remains after tbe site of the 
house is scooped away. Of the facilities presented by 
this peculiar structure the pig never failed to avail 
himself. Tie immediately mounted the roof (through 
which, however, he sometimes took an unexpected 
flight), and traversing it with caution, reached the 
chimney, into which he deliberately hacked himself, and 
witli no small share of courage went down precisely as 
the northern bears are said to descend the trunks of 
trees during the winter, but with far different motives. 

In this manner he cautiously retrograded downwards 
with a hardihood which set furze bushes, brooms, tongs, 
and all other available weapons of the cabin at defiance. 
We are bound, however, to declare that this mode of 
entrance, which was only resorted to when every other 
failed, was usually received by the cottager and his 
family with a degree of mirth and good-humour that 
were not lost upon the sagacity of the pig. In order to 
save him from being scorched, which he deserved for 
his temerity, they usually received him in a creel, often 
in a quilt, and sometimes in the tattered blanket, or 
large pot, out of which he looked with a humorous con¬ 
ception of his own enterprise that was highly diverting. 
Wo must admit, however, that he was sometimes re¬ 
ceived with the comforts of a hot poker, which Paddy 
pleasantly called, “pivin’ him a warm welcome.” 

Another trait in the character of these animals wag 
the utter scorn with which they treated all attempts to 
fatten them. In fact, the usual consequences of good 
feeding were nlmost'inverted in their case; and although 
I might. assert that they became leaner in proportion to 
wliat 1 they reeeived, yet I must confine myself to truth, 
.by* - Stiting bandidly that this was not tho feet; that 
there was a certain state of fieshlessness to which they 
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arrived, but frpm whicli they neither advanced nor re¬ 
ceded by good feeding or bad. 

At this point, despite of all liurpan ingenuity, they 
remained stationary for life, receiving the bounty afforded 
them with a greatness of appetite resembling the forti¬ 
tude of a brave man, which rises in energy according 
to the magnitude of that which it has to encounter. 
The truth is, they were scandalous hypocrites; for with 
the most prodigious capacity for food, they were spare 
as philosophers, and fitted evidently more for the chase 
than the stye; rather to rim dqwn a buck or a hare for 
the larder, than to have a place in it themselves. If 
you starved them, they defied you to diminish their 
flesh; and if you stuffed them like aldermen, they took 
all they got, but, disdained to carry a single ounce more 
than if you gave them whey thickened with water. In 
short, they gloried in maceration and liberty ; were good 
Irish scholars, sometimes acquainted with Latin ; and 
their flesh, after the trouble of separating it from a 
superfluity of tough skin, was excellent venison so far 
as it went.’ 


A PARALLEL TO MR FKATHURKTONIMIWL 

Tut: picture which Mr Fcathorstonhaugh and other 
travellers give of the state of society in tlm north¬ 
western states of America—the slave-dealing, the law¬ 
lessness, the open unpunished assassinations, and the 
wretched state of filthiness in which a large portion of 
the people live—appears very appalling; but, that it is 
only incidental to the rude and unsettled state of the 
country, must «be evident to all who have any know¬ 
ledge of tfie former M#te of our own favoured land. 
There is a book called Lettusfrom the North of S< otlami, 
wliicli gives exactly such an account of that region, as 
it existed about the year 1730, during a king's reign 
which many living persons yet remember. This work 
was written by a gentleman named Hurt, and its truth¬ 
fulness has never been questioned.* It is written in a 
manner which makes it all tiie more valuable for the 
present purpose; for while our English travellers in 
America generally seem more than willing to find all 
the fault they can, Burt appears throughout in the cha¬ 
racter of a mild and good-humoured observer, who 
would rather speak favourably than otherwise of the 
people among whom he temporarily sojourned. 

After a description of his journey northward, during 
which he found much reason for disgust at the Low¬ 
land inns, he enters upon a lengthened and minute 
account of ail lie observed in and around the town of 
Inverness, which duty obliged him, it is believed, to 
make his residence for a considerable time. He finds 
here that the jail holds no criminal of the same elan 
with the provost, or whose liberation is desired by any 
person of influence in the neighbourhood. At the same 
time, the Highland gentlemen made a regular practice 
of transporting to the colonics any of their dependents 
who offended them, thougli it might he only by asidng 
what was their own. ‘ When any ship in these parts is 
bound for the West Indies, to be sure a neighbouring chief, 
of whom none dares openly to complain, has several 
thieves to send prisoners to town. It has been whispered, 
their crimes were only asking their dues, and such-like 
offences; and I have been well assured they have been 
threatened with hanging, or at least perpetual impri¬ 
sonment, to intimidate and force them to sign a con¬ 
tract for their banishment, which they seldom refused 
to do, as knowing there would be no want of witnesses 
against them, however innocent they were; and then 
they were put on board the ship, the master paying so 
much a-head for them. Thus two purposes were served 
at once—namely, the getting rid of troublesome fellows, 

* There has been a doubt If Bart wm the name of the author; 
hat that it really waa so, seems tolerably well evidenced by the fol¬ 
lowing obituary notice front tba Gentleman’s Magazine: — 1 1 Feb. I 
[17MJ, Edmund Burt, Esq. author of a late Description of hoot- _ 


and making money of them at the same time: but these 
poor wretches never escaped out of prison. 

‘ All this I am apt to believe, because I met with an 
example, at his own house, which leaves me no room to 
doubt it. As this chief was walking alone in his garden, 
with ids dirk and pistol by his side, and a gun in his 
hand (as if lie feared to be assassinated), and as I was 
reading in bis parlour, there came to me by stealth (as 
I soon perceived) a young fellow, who accosted me witii 
such an accent as made me conclude he was a native of 
Middlesex; and every now and then he turned about, 
as if lie feared to he observed by any of the family, lie 
told me that alien ins master was in London, he had 
made him promises of great advantage, if he would serve 
him as his gentleman; hut though .lie had lieou there 
two years, lie could not obtain either his wages or dis¬ 
charge. And, says he, when 1 ask for either of them, 
lie tells rue, 1 know 1 have robbed him, and nothing is 
more casf’fm - him than to find among these Highlanders 
abundant evidence against me (innocent as I am); and 
then my fate must be a perpetual jail or transportation : 
and there is no means for me to make my escape, being 
here in the midst of his clan, and never suffered to go 
far from home 

‘ You will believe T was much affected with the me¬ 
lancholy circumstances of the poor young man ; hut told 
him that my speaking for him would discover his com¬ 
plaint to rue, which might enrage Ilia master; and in 
that case 1 did not know what might, lx 5 the consequence 
to him. Then with a sorrowful look he left me, and (as 
it happened) in very good time.' This gentleman, it 
will he observed, wore arms even in his own garden, 
and his arms included a dirk, which, as is well known, 
was then part of the ordinary habiliments of every 
Highlander. Burt afterwards describes the weapon. 

* The blade is straight, and generally above a foot long; 
the point goes off' like a tuck, and the handle is some- 
tiling like that of a sickle. They pretend they cannot 
do well without it, as being useful to them in cutting 
wood, and upon many other occasions ; hut, it is a con¬ 
cealed mischief, lad under the plaid, ready for secret 
stabbing; and, in a close encounter, there is no defence 
against it.’ Tn what respect does this deadly instrument 
differ from the Bowie knife of thf Arkansas gentleman ? 

Of the disposition to use these weapons in private 
life in recent times, Mr Burt gives many anecdotes, out 
of which we select one. ' Some few years ago a com¬ 
pany of Liverpool merchants contracted with the chief¬ 
tain of this tribe [Glengary], at a great advantage to 
him, for the use of his woods and other conveniences 
for the smelting of iron; and soon after, they put their 
project in execution, by building of furnaces, sending 
ore from Lancashire, he. By the way, 1 should tell 
you that those works were set up in this country merely 
for the sake of the woods, because iron cannot be made 
from the ore with sea or pit coal, to be malleable and 
tit fi r ordinary uses. 

‘ The dwelling-house of this chieftain had been burnt 
by the troops in the year 1713; but the walls, which 
were of stone, remained - , and therefore the director of 
the above-mentioned works thought, it convenient to fit 
it up with met timber, for the use of himself or his suc¬ 
cessors during the term of the lease. This being effec¬ 
tually done, a certain number of gentlemen of the tribe 
came to him one evening on a seeming friendly visit, 
whom lie treated in a generous manner, by giving them 
his best wines and provisions. Among other things 
(thougli a quaker by his religious principles, yet is he a 
man of polite behaviour), he said to them something to 
this purpose (for he told me himself how he had been 
used): “ Gentlemen, you have given me a great deal of 
pleasure in this visit; and when you all, or any of you, 
will take the trouble to repeat it, let it be when it will, 
you shall be welcome to anything that is in my'hause." 

‘ Upon those two last words one of them cried out— 
[Here a dreadful oatlQ—“ Your house? I thought it 
had been Glengary’s house!” And upon those watch¬ 
words they knocked out the candles, fell upon him, 
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wounded liim, and got him down among them; but he 
being strong and active, and the darkness putting them 
11 in confusion lest they should wound one another, he 
made a shift to slip from them in the bustle, and to gain 
another room. This he immediately barricaded, and 
cried out at the fvindow to his workmen that were not 
far off, who, running to arm themselves and hasten to 
his assistance, those gentlemen made off.’ 

Some traits of the inns may now be adverted to. 
The filthiness of the hotels of the new states, and the 
personal obtrusiveness nnd hauteur of the American 
innkeepers generally, are both curiously paralleled in 
the Scotland of 1730. At Kelso, which is within ten 
miles of the English border, Burt was received at the 
inn by ‘ a handsome genteel man, well dressed,’ who 
gave him a kindly welcome to the house. * This induced 
me to ask him wliat I could have to eat: to which lie 
civilly answeted, The goodwife will he careful nothing 
shall be wanting, but that be never concerned himself 
about anything relating to the public fas he called it); 
that is, he would have me know lie was a gentleman, ami 
did not employ himsclftin anything so low as attendance, 
but left it to his wife. Tims he took his leave of me: 
and soon after came up my landlady, whose dress and 
appearance seemed to me to he so unfit for the wife of 
that gentleman, that 1 could hardly believe she was any 
Other than a servant; but she soon took care in her 
turn, by some airs slm^gave herself, to let me know she 
was mistress of the house I asked what was to he had, 
and she told me potted pigeons; and nothing, 1 thought, 
could be more agreeable, as requiring no waiting, after 
a fatiguing day’s journey in which I had eaten nothing. 
The cloth was laid, but 1 was too unwilling to grease 
my fingers to touch it; and presently after, the pot ol 
pigeons was set on the table. When I came to examine 
my cates, there were two or three of the pigeons lay 
mangled in the pot, and behind were the furrows, in 
the butter, of those fingers that had raked them out of 
it, and the butter itself needed no close application to 
discover its quality. My disgust at this sight, was so 
great, and being a brand-new traveller in this country, 
I ate a crust of bread, and drank about a pint of good 
claret; and although the night was approaching, i 
called for my horses, and marched off thinking to meet 
with something better.’ 

At a Highland inn, ‘ my landlady sat, with a parcel 
of children about her, some quite, and others almost 
naked, by a little peat-fire in llic middle of the hut, and 
over the fireplace was a small hole in the roof for a 
chimney.' * At a little distance was another liut, where 
preparations wore making for my reception. It was 
somewhat less, hut contained two beds, or Ixixes to lie 
in, and was kept as an apartment, for people of distinc¬ 
tion. * * The landlord not only sits down with you, 
as in the northern Lowlands, hut in some little time 
asks leave (and sometimes not ) to introduce his brother, 
cousin, or more, who are all to drink your honour’s 
health in usky, which, though o strong spirit, is to 
them like water. And this I have often seen them 
drink out of a scallop-shell. And in other journeys, 
notwithstanding their groat familiarity with me, I have 
several times seen my servant at a loss flow to behave 
when the Highlander has turned about and very for¬ 
mally drank to him; and when I have baited, and eaten 
two or three eggs, and nothing else to lie had, when I 
asked the question, “What is tlfere for eating?” the 
answer has been, “Nothing for you, sir, but sixpence 
for your man.” 

‘ The host, who is rarely other than a gentleman, is 
interpreter between yon and those who do not speak 
English, so that you lose nothing of what any one has 
to say relating to the antiquity of their family, or the 
heroic aotions of their ancestors in war with some other 
1 * ultn. If the guest be a stranger, not seen before by the 
; ;' manof the h<toge, he takes the first opportunity to in- 
from whenewhis master came, who 
, he * s Suing, and what his business in that 

i: 6amW?,f r Am if the fellow happens to be surly, as 
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thinking the inquiry.impertinent, perhaps chiefly from 
the Highlander’s poor appearance, then the master is 
sure to be subtilly gifted (if not asked) for the secret; 
and if obtained, it is a help to conversation with his 
future guests.’ 

Finally, ns to the strange judicial proceedings of the 
back states, and the curious conduct of some of the 
judges, hear what Burt says of the administration of ! 
justice in a part of Great Britain under the government 
of the second George. ‘ I happened to be at the house 
of a certain chief wlien^he chieftain of a tribe belong¬ 
ing to another clan came to make a visit; after talking 
of indifferent matters, 1 told him I thought some of his 
people had not. behaved toward me, in a particular 
affair, with that civility I might have expected from 
the elan, lie started; and immediately, with an air of 
fierceness, clapped his hand on his broadsword, and 
told me, if 1 required it, he would send me two or three 
of their heads. But 1, really thinking he had been in 
jest, mul had acted it well (as jesting is not tlieir 
talent), laughed out, by way of approbation of his capa¬ 
city for a joke: upon which he assumed, if possible, a 
yet more serious look, and told me peremptorily hr tens 
it man uf lux tciird ; ami the chief who sat by made no 
manner of objection to wliat lie said. 

‘The heritable power of pit nnd ipillows, as they call 
it. which still is exercised by some within tlieir proper 
districts, is. I think, too much for any particular subject 
to be intrusted withal. But it is said that any par¬ 
tiality or revenge of the chief, in his own cause, is 
obviated by the law. which does not allow himself to 
sit judicially, but obliges linn to appoinba substitute as 
judge in Ins courts, nlio is cuHed the liiiihe'if rei/uhii/. 

1 fear tins is but a shadow of safety to the accused, if 
it may not appear to increase the danger of injustice 
and oppression; for to the orders and instructions of 
the chief limy he added the private resentment, of the 
bailie, which may make up a double weight against the 
supposed criminal. 

• I have not, I must own, been accustomed to hear 
trials in these courts, hut, have been often told that one 
of these bailies, in particular, seldom examines any but j 
\ith raging words and rancour; and if the un.wers 
made arc not to his mind, be nniteudietx them hi/ btvrs, 
and at one time eeni In the Inmehnig domi of the /mar \ 
ircrti '< who inns examined. Nay, further, 1 have heard I 
say of him, by a very credible person, that a High- 1 
lander of a neighbouring clan, with whom his own hud , 
been long at variance, being to be brought before him, 
lie declared upon the accusation, before he had seen the , 
party accused, that the eery name should hang him.' i 

The general effect of these particulars respecting 
Scotland in 1730, taken in connexion with what is , 
staff'd respecting (he newer states of America, is 1o 
show iliat all countries, at a particular stage of social j 
progress, arc alike. To the England of Sir Robert | 
Walpole, the northern parts of Scotland were exactly j 
what Arkansas and Tennessee now are to the New 
England of J‘resident Tyler—an outlying district over 
which central institutions had not yet had time to 
assert their sway. 


A VISIT TO EASTBOURNE. 

Tun public is already partly aware of the Ixnevolent pro¬ 
ceedings of Mrs Davies Gilbert, upon her estate in Sussex, 
where she lias now a large population settled comfortably 
upon small allotments of land, and lm« instituted a sclt- 
supporting industrial school j thus giving the means of an 
honourable self-support to people who would otherwise bo. 
paupers, and at the same time not in any way diminishing 
tier own revenue. 

The editor of the Norwich Mercury lately visited the 
scene of this interesting experiment, and gave an account 
of it in his paper. He begins with a description of the 
school, which is here omitted, as having bean anticipated 
in these pages, and then goes on to speak of a plot of five 
.acres occupied by a man, his wife, and seven children, who 
were in 1840 in the Eastbourne Union-house at an annual 
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expense of £70,4s. in food and dotting, besidos the Union 
expenses, which must have made it equal to the interest 
of £3000, 3 per cents. ‘ He was at work with several of 
tits pigmy labourers, who set to vvitlt heart and good-will. 
ITo spoke with delight of the exchange he had undergone, 
ana indeed it was almost, needless to make inquiry. His 
vigorous frame and healthy look, his apparel, and manner, 
all gave the most manifest proofs of satisfaction. He said 
he liad grown fourteen coombs and a bushel of wheat per 
acre, and twenty-four coombs of oaili. He had two cows, 
paid a full rent, and maintained his lamily in comfort. 

‘ A third location exhibited a yioro curious scene. Hero 
the possessor was a cripple, which he said taught him to 
train his cow to do the work he was unable to pet form. 
His cow was harnessed to a small earl, which two boys 
had filled with manure, and site drugged the cart up Hill 
to the spot where the manure was deposited for use. He 
spoke even in stronger terms of his various crops, mid his 
entire satisfaction. He was obviously :i man of shrewd 
capacity, which he had directed to make, good his mister 
tunc of lameness. The clergyman of the village met and 
accompanied us over this little farm, and added his cordial 
testimony to that of the mail himself. 

‘In addition to these benefits, Mrs tiiihcrt has apportioned 
no fewer than four bundled allotments of difleient. qiuoi 
titles of land, from half an acre to two acres each, to the 
labouring class of her village of Eastbourne. Some of them 
lie near Beaehy Head, and all exhibit the clearest, proofs 
of successful culture. The rent is fully equal to that paid 
by the neighbouring farmeis—m some eases bngei. There 
have been onl.v three defaulters in thirteen years, lining!) 
the tenants were taken without reference to character, and 
told that tlie rent would nor he demanded if not tendered 
— a sufficient proof of thur desire to possess the land on 
the terms is ITehl. 

‘ Alter xve had inspectM these grounds, nr conversed 
with one of the most intelligent, agiioultmists in the 
neighbourhood, who was thoroughly eoiueisant with the 
projet I and its working . He said tin re could lie no ques¬ 
tion as to its success, which was attributable to the supe¬ 
rior mtei,. ,1 o" I it! cut ion ot individual culture ; in, a woid, 
it was gaidel. not held culture. Another piece ot curious 
information given ns hy this good lady wastin' cxliiniliim 
> f a moderate-sized haiid baull filled to the biim with 
wheat, the produce of one single grain, to which was added 
tile following statement'-- 

‘Wheat from HTill.u e< l‘s Prize White, brought by Mr T. 
Hurst from Oxford, all raised fioni one grain in one season, 
ft was put in on duly _'d, IB41. The shoots worn divided 
twice, before Christmas, ami once aftei, and consisted of ~ 
l'oots, 173; ears, 3272; grains, !)7.b'-!l!; and Weighed 7lbs. 
15.} oz. September 1 'ft'-’. Half an ounce o" this wheat, 
careful! v weighed, contained 3,‘t'J giains. 

‘Here, then, we repeat, are given irrefragable proofs of 
the elii'.iry of the piineiple, if carried out. judiciously. 
lYay, vender, bear in mind that a juuper, whose previous 
maintenance was equal to the interest of a capital of j,.,100(1 
at 3 per icnt., was taken from a workhouse and converted 
into an active, aide, and piodnetive labomer, and what is 
even better, into a moral and contented mail. His family 
were brought into training, mid he was placed as an insl rue- 
tor to give education, secular, religious, and industrial, to 
twelve little, bojs, at the cost of only one shilling per week 
to all their parents. The process which effected all ttiis 
good brought also a better rent than could be otherwise 
made of the land to the owner of the soil. When wo con¬ 
sider that all tliis has been achieved hy an elderly lady, we 
cannot hut wish others would give themselves the pleasure 
it evidently affords her. We know what will he urged in 
abatement of our plea for the pauper— 1 “ You will convert 
England into the same state of division under wjiieii Ire¬ 
land has been placed.” We deny the necessity of any such 
consequence, Ireland has been portioned out by middle¬ 
men, and liable to pay the middle-men’s rent as well as 
their own, if the tenant he beliind-haud; and with such in¬ 
security, sufficient labour is not given to the soil; and if 
landlords understood the injury this insecurity does them, 
they would avoid it. 

‘One only point remains to he observed. The advantage 
would be greatly increased could the land i aus allotted be 
taken from that which is now unproductive ; for it is clear 
that,, although the garden-culture may, and does increase 
the quantity produced, such increase is mostly the differ¬ 
ence between tlie former and the improved tillage. Were 
the production drawn from land newly broken up, the 


whole would be an addition to the ftmd for the mainten¬ 
ance of labour. 

‘ Wo have thus brought this ease, as comprehensive in its 
extent as noble in its intention, fairly and without ex¬ 
aggeration under the cognizance of the opulent inhabitants 
ot the wide distiiet tlirough which our Journal circulates, 
and should Mrs Hilbert's example" find any imitators 
amongst them, we are sure nothing would so cordially gra¬ 
tify that ladv, whose exertions are prompted entirely by a 
sense ol justice to those who have not laud, and expediency 
to those who have, winch land is of no value lo them with¬ 
out. labour—of which the Russians are so sensible, that 
when an English gentleman was questioned about his pro¬ 
perty, and stated the number ot his acres, they laughed, 
and saul—You fell us nothing, without stating tlie number 
of your workmen on it.’ 


IrtSOOSlTlOMS VKI> OCCUPATIONS. 

J It is til*gn it, wisdom and providence of the Almighty 
so to order IV dispositions ami iurhiintions of men, flint 
they affect divers and different winks and pleasures: some 
are for manunry trades, others for intellectual employ¬ 
ments ; one is for tile land, another for the sea; one lor 
husbandry, another fot merchandise; one m for archi¬ 
tecture, another for vestiary seiviees; one is for fishing, 
another for pasturage ; and in tlie learned trades, one 
is for the mistress of the sciences-- divinity, another for 
the law. whether vivil or municipal; a third is tor the 
sealeli of the secrets of nature, art! tlie skill and practice 
nfphvrtic; and each one of these divides itself into many 
dillejing vani ties. Neitliei is it. otherwise in matters of 
pleasure; one places his delight ill following his liavvlt and 
hound, another in the harmony of music; one makes bin 
garden tiis paradise, and enjoys the flourishing of his fair 
tulips, another finds contentment, inn choice library ; one 
lores his howl or his how. another pleases himself in the 
patient pastime of his angle. For, surely, if all men 
nllorti il one and the value trade ol hie, or pleasure of ro- 
■Tcatu.ii it nine not possible that they could live one by 
anotliei ; neither could -there lie any use. of commerce, 
v\hereby mans life is maintained; neither could it, be 
avoided, but that the envy of the inevitable rivality would 
cut each other's throats. It, is good ten son we should 
make a right, use of this gracious and provident dispensa¬ 
tion of the Ahnightv; ami, therefore, that, we should im¬ 
plore our ‘oveT.il dispositions and faculties to the- ad¬ 
vancing of the common stock ; ami, withal, that wc should 
licit her eneroni h upon each of hoi's profession, nor ho apt 
to censure each other's recreate ins.- /to/iep lbtlU 

ECONOMY AND COVIVOIIT. 

The necessary wants of man are easily supplied; even 
moderate comforts and rational pleasures demand no great 
outlay of money. A mail may enjoy all the teal pleasures 
of life without,' overstep]ting the hounds of prudence or 
economy; because those pleasures are determined by the 
habits and income of the individual, l'liere is no such 
thing as positive pleasure ; till pleasure is relative to the 
person; and lie who commands a moderate income may 
enj,, , as much happiness as the licit and great. The 
amount of happiness to he enjoyed depends upon himseli, 
and not upon any abstract oi definitive idea. One glass of 
small may he as full as one of large dimensions, says one of 
our moralists. The wants of man may he few or many, 
according to the individual, and as they are regulated, so 
shall he' his happiness. He wlm has fewest wants, Bays 
an ancient- sage, comes nearest to the gods.— fiook of 
.V/w/hi/j., 

PHOSPHORITE. 

Tibs rare and curion* mineral, proposed to be used as a 
manure, is thus adverted to by Professor Daubeny in a 
verba! account, of the Natural History of Spain, which ho 
recently submitted to the Ashmolean Society of Oxford. 
The ehiyslate at Ijagrossan, near Truxillo, contains a vein 
of phosphorite, first noticed from its phosphorescent pro¬ 
perty by Howies, and afterwards determined to consist of 
phosphate of lime by Proust. The latter chemist reported 
that entire hills were composed of it, and this erroneous 
statement becoming current, gave rise to the idea that it 
might lie made available for manure, as a substitute for 
bones—the chief fertilising principle in which is the phoa- 
, phate of lime. The mineral occur*, however, only in one 
' solitary vein, wliich is indeed often as much as ten feet 
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wide, and may be traced along the surface for nearly tryo 
lnilcH. The vein is by no means a pure phosphate, bpt is 
largely intcnniriglcd with quart* and other rocky sub¬ 
stances. Besides the phosphate of lime, it contains about 
H ]>cr cent, of fluoride of calcium, as if it were intended to 
irovido a material which enters as a Constituent into the 
tones of animals both of this and of a former age. The 
bones of the cow contain 55, of the horse <57, and of the 
shecp 70 per cent, of phosphate of lime, and as this material 
is derived from the food on which the animals live, it is 
indispensable that it be present in the soil in which the 
vegetables grow. Bone-dust, and other manures that 
yield phosphate of lime, are both expensive and limited in 
supply; hence the importance originally attached to the 
discovery of ‘ entire hills ’ of phosphorite. 

■ BULLS OF GENIUS. 

‘ And forced a man to sin;/ a sang, 

That ne'er could sing a sang ava.’ 

I'M riel Sle/iherd. 

‘The foot of the rabbi slipped from under him, and he 
rolled down a great, height, tvhru he recovered, he found 
that his companion had fallen also, and stood by his side.’— 
Dr Magtnn. i 

‘ Or rose of sweet Provence, 

All flung their odours on the listening sense.’ 

1terirent < 'innate. 

‘ Morning, noon, and night, the strerts of Augsburg were 
filled with melodious msroRD.’— Derwent Conway ( Forget- 
Me-Not: M2!)). • 

1 lfeel rfie fmgranee. of the thorns, 

Where lovers love to meet.’ 

Allan ('iinniughmn (Amulet , ) (’.‘ill). 

‘ Tis the trowel to finish liis work when 'Iis dom.' — Jure¬ 
side Souvenir, 1831. Chapter on Tails. 

‘ It was a daeent little residence in its own way, and so teas 
Nancy herself, for that, matter.’— Traits and Stories of the 
Irish Peasmitry. 

‘ I ham- the vain shadows glide.’—Sir E. h. /lulwei. 

* The Waited part of the hanger is non eon-red with thistles of 
, Various kinds .—.Whiteds /\ atural I distort/<f Selhorne. 

- ‘The earth yum rent asunder in several places, one. or two 
islands stink Jar ever, and the mhaiulants /led m distant/ towards 
the mortem shores.’ — Audubon’s American Ornithology. 

‘ When Clarendon was employed in writing his History, 
he was in a constant study of Livy mid 'l .eil us.’— D'lsraeH's 

CmHos&ies of Lilerahtre. * 

‘ Gloomed o'er his brow the. infernal diadem, 

Like a Mack crag projected o’er a cl ill', 

White os the surge, the barrier of the main ; 

And, like a blasted orb oucc over-bright. 

His ey? a ruin burned ; and on his check 
' Immortal heaniy hideously shone.’ 

■ Dr rand's Epic Poem—The .Judgment of the. Flood. 

THE BATA OF NEW ZEALAND. 

‘One of the most extraordinary trees in a New Zealand 
forest,’ says Snnmond’s Colonial Magazine, ‘ is the Kata, 
which, originating in a parasite, grows to such a size as to 
rank amongst the (pants of the forest. It first makes its 
appearance in the form of a tender vine, clasping the trunk 
of some huge tree with its long tendrils, and growing boll; 
upwards and downwards, and increasing in bulk at the 
same time. After a while, the parasite, having killed the 
parent trunk, establishes itself upon its ropts, sends forth 
numerous branches aloft, which again send forth aerial 
roots clasping the neighbouring trees—and ultimately the 
Rata occupies a larger space than any tree of the forest. It 
is under this tree that the curiosity so well known as the 
vegetating caterpillar is found. Instances have occurred 
of natives lying down to sleep under the Rata having been 
found dead, and, in consequence, it is now always carefully 
avoided by them.’ Well-informed botanists, on the other 
baud, describe this singular plant as perfectly Innocuous, 
arid maintain that if natives have been found dead beneath 
it, their death was owing to any other cause rather than 

S » 

iiis description, it would appear that the Bata is 
y the siune with the ‘ Bush-rope ’ mentioned by 
; in hi* Wrmdnrings in South A inerkta -. —‘ A vine,’ 
id attMl. by : the woodcutters the bush-rape, on | 
. ' .wmi&vtfrwew hauling .oqt the heaviest, timber has 
„ “ the .forests,of Demcrara. Some- j 



times ytm *cft,H,msp,rly as thick as a man’s body, twisted 
like a cork-screw round the tallest trees, and rearing its 
head high above they- tops. At other times three or four 
of them, like, strands in a cable, join’, tree find free, and 
branch fold branch together. Others, descending froin on 
high, take root as soon as their extremity touches the 
ground, and appear like shrouds and stays supporting the 
main-mast. of a linc-of-battle ship; while others, sending 
out parallel, oblique, horizontal, and perpendicular shoots 
in all directions, pnt fon in mind of what travellers call a 
matted forest. Oftentimes a tree, above a hundred feet in 
height, uprooted by the jvhirlwind, is stopped in its fall 
by these amazing cables of nature; and lienee it is that 
j on account for the phenomenon of seeing trees not only 
vegetating, but sending forth vigorons shoots, though for 
from their perpendicular, and their trunks inclined to 
every degree from die meridian to the horizon.’ 

THE ALBATROSS. 

This noble bird, which may bo said to constitute the 
head of the gull family, is in body about the size of a com¬ 
mon goose.; but, to enable it. to undertake the extraordi¬ 
nary nights which often carry it hundreds of leagues from 
any resting-place, except the billows foaming under its 
rapid course, it is provided with wings of immense length 
and power. With these, which often measure as much ns 
twelve feet from tip to tip, it; glides in search of prey over 
boundless tracts, often, it is said, sleeping even while seal¬ 
ing over the waters. Insatiable and voracious in appetite, 
it. is always craving, and never satisfied. Not content with 
feeding on the inli.i 1 ifmit.H of the deep, it preys indiscrimi¬ 
nately on every tiling which it. comes across. The smaller 
aquatic birds are not free from its grt.-it voracity, which 
is not unfiequcntiy (lie moans of its capture and destruc¬ 
tion. A piece of pork or suet, fixed on a trruilj hook, and 
allowed to drag by a knr; line in the wakevcf the vessel, often 
noves a tempt at ion too strong to be resisted: the greedy 
iird Stoops mi his prey, swallows tin. bait, and then, with 
distended wings, is towed on board, ami toon stands tot¬ 
tering oil deck amidst his exulting captors ■ who frequently 
employ, with similar success, the same dovioe to ensnare 
the smaller pintado, or Capo pigeon. The immense power 
of wing of the alhatioss enables it to cleave the air with 
the greatest facility and a. motion peculiar to itself. Its 
i widely-extended pinions, without any perceptible volition, 
carry it rapidly past from the extreme verge of the hori- 
: /.on; whilst its gliding and graceful movements apj/’ar to 
I be extended with perfect ease, and to be under the most 
complete control, whether quietly floating in the calmest 
atmosphere, or riding the furious blast nt’ the hurricane. , 
Another peculiarity of the albatross is the shape of the 
hill, which lus many of the characteristics belonging to a 
bird of picy. It is six inches in length, extending at first 
in a straight line, and then, suddenly sweeping into a 
curve, terminates in a most formidable hooked point. Wffh 
this peculiarity of the eagle and falcon, it has the webbed 
ieet, divested of claws, so clearly an attribute of tile aquatic 
tribe, and which, with its enormous breadth of vilig, ap¬ 
pear to mark it as the exclusive occupant of the cloud and 
the wave, of the raging blast or heaving billow; for no 
sooner does it set font on the vessel’s deck, than it loses all 
majesty of appearance and grace of motion, staggers awk- 
w urdly, like a lubberly landsman, into the lee-scuppers, and, 
similar to the latter under identical circumstances, seeks 
relief by the same means that, follow the application of an 
emetic .—< ’o/nuel Napier’s Wild Sports. 

TRUTH. 

Truth is naturally so acceptable to man, so cliarmingiii 
herself, that to make falsehood be received, wo are com¬ 
pelled to dress it up in the snow--white robes of Truth; as 
m passing base coin, it must lutve the impress of the good 
ere it will pass current. Deception, hypocrisy,and di»» 
simulation, are, when practised, direct compliments to the 
power of Truth; and the common custom of passing off 
Truth’s counterfeit for herself, is strong testimony id behalf 
of her intrinsic beauty and excellence .—Book of Symbol ,*.'' * 
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IS IT TO BE BELIEVED’ 

One of tlie most curious features of our age is the mul¬ 
titude of novel systems which go about claiming laith, 
each showing a tolerably imposing list of testimonies 
and evidences, but which the bulk of the community 
show no inclination to receive. This lias become a mat¬ 
ter of so much importance with regard to both the 
comfort of individuals and the interests of truth, that 
a few remarks upon it, in which I shall aim at perfect 
candour, may not be superfluous. 

I shall suppose a simple member of iho public, with¬ 
out prejudices on either side, to hear of hydropathy as 
one of the quack delusions of the day, cunningly de¬ 
vised for the purpose of extracting money from the 
purses of the unwary. Having received this im¬ 
pression, lie meets an elderly gentleman at a dinner 
party, who makes himself remarkable by taking no 
beverage save water. This unusual circumstance leads 
to a conversation, in which the stranger informs him 
that he is under hydropathic treatment. * Oil, indeed ; 
Low very strange 1 Pray, what do you do?’ ‘Why,’ 
says the other, ‘I drink two goblets of water every 
night, and as much every morning. In the morning 
also I rise about live, wrap myself in a thoroughly- 
soaked sheet, and Ho down again with a great load of 
bed-clothes over me. This throws me into a violent 
perspiration, in the height of which 1 start op and 
plunge into a cold bath; after this I dress, take a 
walk, and come in to breakfast with the appetite of an 
ogre,’ 1 A nd what is all thi# for ?’ ‘ Why, I was long 
io a very bad state of health, and got no good from any 
doctor. I was travelling on the continent, when by 
chance, walking on the boulevards at -Frankfort, 1 met 
Mr——, the well-known English convert to the system 
of I’riossnitz. A conversation with him induced me to 
accompany him to the establishment of that- extra¬ 
ordinary man in Silesia. 1 there put myself under 
the hydropathic treatment, ami was soon completely 
cured.’ ‘And do you now put entire faith in hydro¬ 
pathy ?’ ‘ Of course I do,’ responds the elderly gentle¬ 
man in an animated tone; ‘ I should be sadly ungrateful 
if I did not, for it has certainly been the immediate 
means of giving me health and prolonging fiiy life.’ 

‘ How strange 1’ So much for hydropathy. 

The simple member of the public—for convenience 
let us caU him Jktr Smith—soon after steps up to the 
drawing-room, where he falls into conversation with a 
lady of somewhat delicate appearance sitting upon a 
retired sofa. He soon hears something which induces 
him to ask if she believes in homoeopathy. ‘ Oh yes ; 
and with good reason too.’ ‘ Indeed! I have been told 
by many medical men that it is the greatest possible 
absurdity.’ ‘Well, tbpy may think so; but I judge;- 
only from my own experience, which tells me a very 


different tale ’ * Bray, ma’am, lie so good as state some 
particuksl®.’ ' i had lived in the country in bad health 
for a consid table number of years, never receiving the 
least benefit from ordinary medical practice. Hearing of 
a friend who had consulted a hrymropathic doctor with j 
advantage, I went to do so also. He carefully inquired 
into the ease, and said he would send me some medi¬ 
cines. Soon alter, I received a letter from him, accom¬ 
panied by a paper of advices and instructions, and also 
a series of powders, the whole \)eing under one penny 
postage label. I followed my instructions implicitly, 
and in a fortnight began to feel myself better; nor did 
the improvement stop till 1 was entirely restored to 
health.’ ’ But might not the cure be owing to other 
causes, or to the men- faith you put in the new treat¬ 
ment?’ ‘ T cannot think so,’ rejoins the lady; ‘for all 
other circumstances were as they had been for several 
years, and I rather doubted than believed in the efficacy 
of the bemicopatlnc system.’ There is no more to be 
said by Mr Smith, who only can wonder that indi¬ 
viduals should bo under such impressions when the 
public nt. large are so differently disposed. 

The other gentlemen by and by come to the draw¬ 
ing-room, and Mr Smith gets engaged with a small 
party composed of both sexes, who have chanced to seat 
themselves in a recess favourable for conversation. Some 
one introduces the subject of mesmerism, at which two 
or three break out into a laugli of scornful scepticism, 
while others look rather grave. A respectable, this- 
world-looking person says, ‘ Well, you may laugh, but 
1 am a believer in mesmerism.’ At which those who 
laughed before laugh again, but in a stxle not calcu¬ 
lated to offend. Mr Smith sits in maiden meditation 
fancy-free, lie knows nothing for or against mesmerism; 
he only feels a little interest in it as a mere matter of 
curiosity. ‘ Well,’ says he, * let me hear what has made 
you a believer in mesmerism.’ ‘ I shall willingly do so,’ 
answers the convert. ‘At the time,when the science, 
if it he one, was first exciting curiosity in the town near 
which I live, I^wus tempted to try it upon a hoy in my 
employment, whom I supposed extremely nulikely to 
know anything about it. lie was quickly thrown into 
the sleep, and I then proceeded to touch hi* head Jr 
various places. The manifestations which followed, were 
precisely those which I had understood were witnessed 
elsewhere. Conceiving that the whole question de¬ 
pended upon the probity of the boy, I took pains to 
ascertain if he had ever shown himself as possessed of 
any knowledge such as might enable him to deceive me, 
if so inclined, when I found the most satisfactory reasons 
for a contrary conclusion. Since then, X httve heard of 
many cases where, deception on .either side was as much 
shut out as in thi» cass^ef mime; to I humbly, conceive 
that mesmerism roiMthe • twQrof nature, though not 
observed as such till recent Urns.’ ‘ I also,’ says another 
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gentleman, ‘ can give testimony in feyour of one of the 
alleged wonders of mesmerism. I was asked one day to 
the lodgings of a dentist, who had come to our town in 
the course of a professional tour. It was to witness the 
extraction of a tooth while the patient, a hoy, was 
under the mesmeric sleep. I willingly went, though 
extremely sceptical. Before the operation, I inspected 
and felt the tooth which was to bo operated upon. It 

I was unquestionably firmly fixed in the jaw, and, what 
was worthy of note, it was a strong eye-tooth — a kind 
which, it is well known, arc usually somewhat more 
hard to extract than others. Well, this usually painful 
operation took place, and I certainly, with all my care, 
failed to see the slightest symptom o£ a feeling of pain 
in the countenance of the patient, who, on awaking, 
expressed a v.c'ry natural-looking surprise that his tooth 
was gone. I may add that the boy was the sou of a 
person of character living in our town, and no way to 
be suspected of collusion with the operator for any de¬ 
ceptions purpose.’ These tilings make Mr Smith 
wonder very much, and he begins to think there muU 
he more things in the earth than had hitherto been 
dreamt of in his philosophy. 

In this mood he rises to walk home, and as another 
gentleman has to go the same way, they propose pro¬ 
ceeding together. Of this M r Smith is very glad, as he 
had remarked that his companion appeared one of the 
most intelligent and agreeable men in the company. 
They enter into conversation on the subject of mes¬ 
merism, and Mr Smith makes the remark, that what 
adds to his difficulties in that, cose, is the sanction which 
it seems to give to another of the follies of the age, 
phrenology. ‘ For of course,’ says lie, ‘the supposition 
that there can he any connexion between a lmmp on the 
skull and a particular mental disposition or power, is 
the greatest folly imaginable.’ ‘I am afraid,’ remarks 
the other, ‘ that I must differ from you there, though 
not exactly upon the grounds which you state. The 
presumed connexion is not between a mental disposi¬ 
tion and an external feature of the head, but bttwren 
the disposition and a lliass of brain within, which is in 
reality the organ of tlio disposition, anil the volume of 
which, other circumstances being equal, indicates the 
degree of energy of that mental affection.’ • Oh, then, 
you are a phrenologist. I beg your pardon for my re¬ 
mark. But may I inquire what evidence you have 
yourself had fur this system, that you are so confident 
m professing it?’ Why, 1 have on so many occasions 
found a correspondence between large development of 
certain organs and the ordinary unconscious manifesta¬ 
tions of the individual, that I cannot doubt of the system 
being in the main true. For example, 1 have been in a 
public room in a city where I was a stranger, but where 

I have been attended by a friend to whom the company 
were generally known. I have marked uncommon deve¬ 
lopments in individuals, and, on inquiry, found that the 
leading features of their character corresponded. Every 
(lay I hear of silly people going to a trading phrenologist, 
and coming away surprised at his detections of their 
character ; whereas this seems to me no more a wonder 
than would be his telling them, from the form and vo¬ 
lume of their muscular system, wlmther they were strong 
or weak.’ ‘ I must own, however, says Mr Smith, 4 that 
these head-inspectors have rather added to my prejudice 
against the science : it make* it look go like palmistry 
mid divination.’ ‘ I do not wonder at such being your 
sentiments, for they quite agree with my own. Indeed 

I think phrenology is damaged more by a class of its own 
jprofessors, than by any opposition it meets with. In my 
ojdniiy, the whole system of the organology is mainly of 
not as a means of telling the characters of 
individuals, hut as a basis for a system of mental philo- 
&*5nin4,‘fc connected with 

■ ^e’ mm Tthough how, vre cannot say), and second,* 
’,t v*" • 
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what are the various faculties of the mind — a point not 
determined by the Metaphysical inquirers. Thus, we 
liave the satisfaction of seeing mind brought, as it were, 
within the circle of hature, and speculated on as some¬ 
thing clear and distinct, instead of the unsatisfactory vo¬ 
latile idea it has hitherto been. With such conceptions 
respecting the mind, and viewing it as a thing under law, 
like all other departments of nature, we come to see in it 
the traces of an Almighty hand, as in the more obvious 
parts of our organization. We also acquire definite and 
serviceable ideas as to the means of training, improving, 
and regulating it — the pfactice to be followed inhere it 
is diseased — the duty of sound society towards the cri¬ 
minal—and many other questions upon which we have 
hitherto felt as men wandering in thp dark. These I 
conceive to he amongst the uses of tins much-despised 
system. To the world at large I know my words would 
be foolishness ; but this cannot prevent me from being 
sensible of the merits of the system, from which I every 
day am deriving some practical benefit.’ Smith is 
surprised to hear so much that is plausible said by a,, 
sensible-looking person in behalf of what he had always 
been accustomed to regard as a tissue of mere whiBvandy; 
absurdity, and takes leave of his companion with taMK 
duration that, for his part, lie scarcely knows whiffisW 
think of it. 

I have here supposed an individual coming in contact 
with a few of the more conspicuous hypotheses of the ; 
day, and reported only such testimonies about them as 

I have myself actually heard from the lips of respect¬ 
able persons. Go where one will, tie finds individuals 
under these and similar convictions, wljile the bulk of 
the community either give no attention at all, or only 
occasionally indulge in a complacent laugh. It cannot 
he said that any of the systems have a recognized exis¬ 
tence. and yet there are multitudes to whom they are a 
form of faith, and who are consequently actuated by 
them in much of their thoughts and actions. Of this 
n e have a striking and unequivocal proof in the multi¬ 
tude of publications to which the various systems give 
rise. certainly, the books on the tw o last would form 
of themselves a. bulky library. As to homoeopathy, 
we bear of four thousand patients treated in one y.ci 
on this system m the town of Liverpool alone. An 
equal number of copies of a small book on homoeopathy 
are stated to have been sold. There is a hydropathic 
society. 1 observe, in our own city. All of these, I re- i 
peat, arc curious features of our age. Errors they may ! 
be to the last extent required by their opponents, hut J 
they are also, in themselves, remarkable facts, and it ! 
seems desirable that som% distinct ideas should he ar- ! 
rived at as to the view which ought to he taken of 
them. 

We hear it repeatedly proclaimed by the partisans of 
these new systems, that the opposition they meet with 
is no more than what has beeu experienced by the cir¬ 
culation of the Wood, Newton’s physical laws, and many ' 
other truths now generally accepted. And this is very 
true, and it may be that these systems are also well- 
founded, and therefore are now unjustly apposed. But 
unfortunately the same argument might be adduced in 
behalf of the most ridiculous dream that ever proceeded 
from a visionary’s brain. And it is necessary to re¬ 
member, that for every one of the new ideas which have 
asserted their soundness, and gained a deserved place in 
our philosophy, there have been multitudes which 
perished by the wayside, and deserved to perish. 
Clearly, this argument can only have weight to a cer¬ 
tain degree. Say that there have been five hundred 
new hypotheses within the last two cdntnries, and that 
five of these have proved true. This only would allow 
one chance in a hundred for the probability of a good 
issue to any new hypothesis. Were it otherwise, and 
four hundred out of the five had proved true, than the 
chances jn favour would have been four to one. No*, 
it jf Impossible to, say exactly how many theories, out 
of all that have bean suggested within the last two een- 
tuttes. hftje oome to be established j hut certainly the 
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number of the rejected greatly exceeds that of the ac¬ 
cepted. We are not, therefore, to wonder that mankind 
in general are incredulous, and say a Who shall show us 
any good ? They act on the strength of a vast expe¬ 
rience of disappointments. It is here exactly as in the 
simplest affairs of life: duped often, we come to look on 
all as deceivers. It may be said, But why not examine, 
and condemn only on special grdnmls ? The answer is, 
There is no time to examine. Men must be content, in 
the multiplicity of their avocations, to judge by general 
appearances, and by references from one thing to an¬ 
other. If many novelties in n/edicinc have in the long- 
run proved mere crotchets, or worse, all such novelties 
must unavoidably be looked on in the same light by the 
bulk of the community. The difficulty, as far as the 
mass is concerned, seems insurmountable; but there is 
still a chance for all such doctrines that have any truth 
in them, in the protection which they are sure to find 
from a few who either have happened to enjoy opportu¬ 
nities Of acquiring special knowledge, or are naturally 
disposed to take up with novelties. By favour of such 
persons, they are usually enabled to maintain a struggle 
till the time of general favour arrives. 

Another difficulty lies in the uncertain nature of all 
evidenre. A man says, I'll believe my own eyes, and 
thinks himself a very knowing person ; but let him go 
to Herr Dobler or the Northern Wizard, and then say 
liow far his eyes are to be trusted. lie feels disposed 
to put trust in competent eye-witnesses ; but the 
simplest fact is generally found reported differently by 
different witnesses’ For example, the circumstances 
attending the escape of the Count do Provence (after¬ 
wards lands XV111 ) fti>m Paris, have been slated with 
a violent discrepancy by himself and another person; 
and the only cause fer the difference that can bo de¬ 
lected, lies in the iaet of their having come up to the 
coach by diffonnt sides. And not only do men see 
tilings differently, mid therefore take up diverse im¬ 
pressions of liiein, hut it is next to impossible to report 
rigidly what is seen: we unconsciously theorise about 
the most trivial facts, and state them with a mixture of 
imagination. Perhaps nothing is so well calculated to 
moderate our ideas of the value of human testimony, 
ns a recollection of the'many impossible things which 
have been well attested. For example, at the Hertford 
assizes, in 1029 , a clergyman came before Sir John May¬ 
nard, and deposed with regard to a murder which had 
been committed in his parish, * That the body, being 
taken out of the grave thirty days after the party’s 
death, and lying on the grass, and the four defen¬ 
dants (suspected of murdering her) being requited, 
i licit of them touched the dead body; whereupon the 
brow of tlie dead, which before was of a livid and 
carrion colour, began to have a dew or gentle sweat 
on it, which increased by degrees, till the sweat ran 
town in drops on the face ; the brow turned to a lively 
and fresh colour; and the deceased opened one of 
her eyes and shut it again three several times: she 
likewise thrust out the ring or marriage finger three 
times, and pulled it in again, and the finger dropped 
blood on the grass.’ All this was confirmed by the tes¬ 
timony of the minister of the adjoining parish. Another 
eitamplei There are few things more amply evidenced, 
as f tot aii the testimony of travellers will go, than that, 
every tear at a place near Cairo, there was a resurrec¬ 
tion of 4 number of people, who had been killted there 
at an early period while met for Christian worship. 
The dead bodies are described as being partially thrust 
up from their waves, some to the extent of an arm or 
leg! others of half tlie body, and this used to last for 
two or three days, after which all sank back once more 
into the ground. Several bboks published during the 
sixteenth century state * these particulars with the 
greatest gravity. In one called Meditations flistorfyues, 
by Thilip Camerarlus, it is set down by the author, 
♦that oae Stephen Duplais, a goldamith, a very ipteli- 
gent m»h; abo4t ftye-and-forty years old, who had, 
when he was much younger* tea veiled in Egypt, 


him that he had seen the same thing about fifteen 
years previous to their then conversation, in company 
witli an apothecary from Chablis of tlie name of Claude 
Itocard, and several other Christians, the party beiug 
headed ami conducted by another goldsmith of the 
name of Maniotti. He declared to me,’ says Carnera- 
rius, ‘ that lie and several of his companions actually 
touched the limbs of the revivified corpses, and that he 
was on the point of laying hold of a child’s head, which 
was rising out of the ground, when an Egyptian who 
was there called out, “ Kali, kali; ante matafarde,” 
which means, Leave it alone, leave it alone; you do 
not know what it is you touch.’* When we consider 
how much room for doubt is left Where we think wc 
see most clearly, or have a testimony the most in¬ 
dubitable, it is evidently well tliat new systems, pro- 
:ruth fessedly depending upon facts, should lie received 
find with coolness. Then, again, as to those which may 
irtii- be considcrecj^s speculative questions, bow often do 
rally they prove, utter .a few years, unworthy of the partial 
such support they have received! For example, the doc- 
lggle trine of Mr Malthus. Twenty years ago, none of 
the more active and forward-going intellects thought 
if all of doubting that theory, and those who did doubt it, 
and were usually set down as men under the influence of 
m go prejudice. But time has passed, and this doctrine is 
i say now generally seen to be destitute of a sound founda- 
iosed tion. Of course it is to be presumed that, if this 
tlie strange theory had been admitted at once, and used as 
y by the basis of legislative measures, extensive error might 
inves have been committed, and serious consequences might 
ifter- liu.u ensued. Tlie heart of man has here been wiser 
with iliau his head. Tlie natural feelings always revolted 
■son; from the Malthusian doctrine, though they could not 
* do- well say why, and now they are seen to luve been in 
) the the right. 

i see There is, on the other hand, a scepticism which does 
im- not strictly follow reason, but depends in a great mea- 
■port sure upon ignorance, prejudice, self-conceit, and other 
bout unworthy feelings. Wo arc apt to pronounce an unfa¬ 
re of vuurablo opinion of a new hypothesis without any exit¬ 
'd to niination, merely because it does not agree with ideas al- 
lony, ready .established in our minds, when, if these ideas were 
dnch rigidly tested, they might be foqnd either erroneous, or 
tford far short of the full measure of the truth. It has been 
May- remarked by Adam Smith, as the cause of the feeling of 
bad wonder, that wo lack something to connect our ordi- 
iieing nary ideas with the new one presented to us: not seeing 
irty’s the whole chain of natural causes, we marvel. Now, 
efen- marvelling is so agreeable to some minds as to form an 
died, inducement to their believing in novelties; while with 
i tlie others, of a more rigorous or cautious character, it pre- 
and sen ts only a ground of suspicion. Thus to treat novel 
went doctrines may be well so far; but if it be allowed to 
; ran operate beyond the extent of a salutary caution, if we 
ively invariably shut our ears against new hypotheses, and 
e of persist m refusing them all opportunity of showing evi- 
slie dence in their own fnyour, merely because some weaker, 
Lree wonder-loving persons receive them too readily, we 
pped obviously incur the risk of repressing the advance of 
tes- truth. And it cannot be doubted that if those who 
ither receive all without discrimination are reprehensible, so 
iced, also are those who reject all without discrimination, 
that, When their doing so is partly, as often happens, a re- 
rrce- suit of mean personal feelings, it is certainly woTthy of 
here the strongest reprobation. It is impossible to imagine 
ship, a sincere lover of truth acting in such a manner, 
irust Viewing the liabilities to error on both sides, what is 
m or the duty of the simple member of the public with respect 
fc for to the various new systems which meet him when he 
more goes into the world ? In one word t caution. Let him 
; the hear much, and say little. Let him receive with polite- 
the ness, but a perfectly unimpassioned mind, all the state- 
qftes, tnents and arguments of the partisans of these doc- 
•wr, --- 7 — ~-y i y.~ il '' - -,—~—~ 

* A fuller account pf this arfeawdiOMy fusion occurs in a 
'«*}»}•. pprk where one wouiq tittle expect 'it; nwoiy,’8oak,’a novel qf 
fold Gurney Married, vnT. I: SfCt-JWfl. ' 
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trines; mid at the same time let him hear with equal 
coolness the merely prejudiced objections and thought¬ 
less ridicule of those who choose to condemn in igno¬ 
rance. By end by the time .for a definite judgment 
will arrive, and when it does so, ho will he prepared for 
n verdict, without having to take any shame to himself, 
cither op the score of the encouragementof falsehood 
or the repression of truth. 


THE SUBSTANCE ANIJ .THE SHADOW. 

A TALE. 

BY MBS JAMBS CRAY. 

> PAST SBCOIfO. 

‘How is Clement to-day, Esther?’ inquired Mr Ful- 
wood, as he entered the small flower-plot before Mrs 
Grainger’s door, and kindly shook hands with the young 
girl who came forth to meet him. She was about 
eighteen or nineteen years old, tall and graceful in 
figure, and with a face, though not pretty, yet very 
pleasing. Her eyes, hftwever, were soft and expressive, 
and the paleness of her cheek was rendered more visible 
by the cuutrast of her dark, braided hair. A slight 
| blush mounted to her temples ns she replied, ‘.I hope 
better—much better. The cough is subsiding, and he 
has had fewer of those torrible flushings. I think he 
will soon be strong again ; do not you, 6ir?’— and she 
looked up anxiously in Ins faee. *& 

‘1 think there is much in his own power, Esther,’ 
was the reply. ‘ Clement is a fine creature, but too 
dreamy, too excitable, and, I must also say, ton obstinate. 
So naturally delicate as hi* constitution is, it is almost 
too much for him to pursue his studies so as to enable 
him to take orders at all, and yet he will jiersist in 
striving for attainments which require strength and 
nerve for beyond what he possesses. But 1 shall say 
no more to him; I saw he was displeased with me the 
last, time I spoke to him, and even his mother thought 
1 was too severe.’ 

‘ She alluded, T think, to your saying that such exer¬ 
tions as Clement was making were no butter than Bui- 
cide. She is proud of him, ns is very natural; but she 
is uneasy about him many a time, and oy no means 
wishes him to work so hard.' 

‘ Listen to me, Esther, whilst I tell you the truth. 
You know how Clement's father brought worldly ruin 
on himself and his family b.y his wild speculations, and 
I can tell you that, in another form, the spirit of the 
father lives ju the son.’ 

• Surely,' my dear sir, you cannot think for a moment 
that Clement i# covetous, or that lie is so overstraining 
mind and body in the hope of acquiring riches?’ 

‘ Indeed I do not. Nevertheless he is speculating; 
and the capital he is risking is his health, perhaps his 
life. Believe me, Esther, health is a talent as well as 
money, for which we must hereafter give an account. 
He is following after a shadowy fame, an unsubstantial 
triumph. I doubt much if ho will ever overtake it.’ 
But by this time poor Esther’s eyes were full of tears, 
and Mr Eulwood, changing liis tone, entered the house, 
saying, ‘ Come, we will go and see our patient. I am 
truly glad you can tell me he is better.' 

Esther Corbett was a niece of Mrs Grainger, who had 
been for the last few months residing at the cottage. 
She had been early deprived of her mother; Her father 
was captain of a merchantman; and her two young 
brothers, for whom she had kept house until lately, 
were already following their father's profession. She 
had always been a favourite with Mrs Grainger, and on 
Aeing thus left alone, it had been arranged that she 
w»uld board with her aunt, And truly; Esther Corbett 1 ' 
. .wag lonely-widow, ligltteniag'her 

1 (KMuwmdrlnl^peRduig to .her comforts, and perforin* 
®e offices, which are only wall performed 
tdesinithete. 1 ,, „,T. ...„u 


«W«teitoodiJiighiamongst his cbmrados. 


orer moat of whom, *>y excessive assiduity, he>had ob¬ 
tained.a decided superiority. But what toanother raight 
have been comparatively easy, to him Was diffloult. His 
intellect was, like his person, more graceful than vigo¬ 
rous, his mind more imaginative than deep or reflective; 
the drudgery he submitted to, in order to acquire’the 
character of a first-raje scholar, told terribly on both 
his mind and body. He could not be satisfied With the 
superficial knowledge • which by happy chance ■ might 
serve to drag him through an examination. He diired 
not he questioned on any subject of which he was not 
thoroughly master in every part, for the very knowledge 
that failure was possible, might of itself have produced 
failure, lie had no boldness, no dash in bis manner of 
answering. He would have given the world for the care¬ 
less confidence, and trust in good luck, with which he saw 
many below him Ixith in talont and acquirements force 
their way on. But with all this, be wasnot satisfied with 
ordinary success. lie aimed at prizes and honours, and 
had already carried them off, on more occasions than one, 
from confessedly clever competitors. It. wnsjftst after 
a hard straggle of this nature that he had returned 
home, and the tears of pride with which his mother 
hailed the news of liis victory were obnsed away 1>V less 
happy drops as she remarked liis flushed checks and 
attenuated form. Days passed by, and though seriously 
ill, Clement persisted in spending sever.d hours of each 
in study.; and long after the widow and her young in¬ 
mate had retired to rest, liis candle, secretly relighted, 
was shedding its faint lustre on hi* high pale forehead 
and the thin hands that turned page after page of the 
Greek or Latin book with which ho was'engjiged. But 
soon an attack of feverish cokf and inflammation name 
on with such violence, that Clement was obliged, though 
reluctantly, to surrender himself to the care of doctor 
and nurse, and under their judicious treatment he was 
gradually recovering, when Mr Enlwood reached the 
cottage, and held the conversation with Esther which 
has been just recorded. As they entered the little par¬ 
lour, Clement, who was as usual surrounded by books 
and papers, arose to greet Mr Eulwood, Who could not 
but admit that he was greatly improved in appears ti cm 
since he had last seen him. The young man’s satisfac¬ 
tion at finding himself better, seemed, however, sadly 
damped by regrets for the loss of time Which his Illness 
had caused. ‘ But I must make up for it now,’ he said, 
more as if lie were thinking aloud than addressing Kim- 
self to any one. ‘ If It had not been for this, I 'Should 
have been sure of honours; but now it will be a hard 
struggle. I must net fail—I could not bear to’ foil!’ 
Although Mr Eulwood had vowed on a former occasion 
to argue with Clement Grainger no more, he found it 
impossible to forbear; and in firm but kind language he 
endeavoured to convince his patient of the- folly, "ay; the 
actual wickedness, of continuing to make efforts so* far 
beyond his strength; ‘ If you would only be : content, 
Clement,’ he said, ‘ to walk in iijtee plain path that is 
before you—to prepare yourself simply for what you 
have so often wished to be— a useful ieountryclergy- 
man, depend upon it you would %e perfertouljr your 
duty far better than in running after the name or being 
“a great scholar.” 1 tun not, remember,ftforying She 
usefulness of great learning ii! «dMb*0»:' fet? $1 
every one fill his proper place. Su PcWfli«aee'’de¬ 
signed jjou for the course you wttl pehdWfoin farcing 
yourself iuto, depend upon it more bodfiystotofthamd 
healthier nerve* would have been alkdtm 'to yea. ' ®a 
following a phantom, you nrfotokl^g , 'tfc# i tiK#issir*si 
to prevent your future twefolneed, Mid to deKfoy-jlOut 
own health and your raother’s happiness.’ MtVvMQtm 
did not then know how deeply the happiness tff tWMMt 
was concerned to Cksnent’s welfore, nor wm <9}«mw 
MmselfM'folasrardofftldoltcamstatwi''”' ■" w - 1 

Clement Grelnger returned to college, to»ringW» 
abasSouicmothot’s fcrvfctrf blessings, a»d uncOnfoioady 
ftmobjsct that tote destrestto Esther C rheftrs 
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of the ftiture that rendered her bod all bat Insonsibloto 
wlwtwas passing in the actual world around him, and 
ilip. rgfotefid in the discovery of the stato of Esther’s 
afifeciions; She already cherished a halftformed vision 
of a pretty parsonage, her own place by the cheerful 
fireside, the happy laughter of children ringing through 
the little mansion, and Esther, rap longer Corbett, with 
her light step mad noiseless activity moving here and 
there on her household duties—l!er daughter in very 
deed and truth. The picture was so soothing nnd de¬ 
lightful, that she turned to contemplate it again and 
again, until the coinage of her own hopes and dreams 
seemed,like a real prospect, and she came to regard the 
future marriage of Clement with Esther as a thing that 
must at softie time take place as inevitably as her own 
death. , 

Another, vacation came round, nnd again Clement was 
at hornet still delicate in health, but apparently not 
worse tlmn before. And so he came ami went three or 
four tiniest and now he was at home for tiro last vaca¬ 
tion .that would 'Occur before his necessary college course 
Would be completed, Then his mother, in the fulness 
of her heart, spoke to him of all her hopes aud wishes, 
and was both surprised and disappointed at the quiet 
manner in which lie listened to her. 

‘ Indeed, mother,’ he said calmly, ‘ T have no thoughts 
of* marrying t nnd I have never looked upon Esther 
exeept as a friend aud sister. I hope you have not 
spoken to her oil this subject 

‘ My darling Clengetit! my dear son ! do _vou suppose 
for one moment 1 would act so improperly? But can 
you not, sc(j yodrself that she loves you ? 1 >o you think 
her intense anxiety, tertjarncst wishes for your welfare, 
could proceed from any uthor cause ?’ 

‘ It never struck me before in that, light, dear mother. 
If it Ik* really as .you say- but it would be absurd in 
me to speak to her about it at prescut, as I intend to 
read for-,# fellowship,’ 

Now, poor iSlis Grainger scarcely knew what, a fel- 
lowahipnieaut, except that it, was a post of some honour 
and dignity. She was quite unaware that the course of 
study necessary to obtain one is almost, murderous, as 
also that it excludes from marriage during the time 
that it is Judd. So she simply replied, that she hoped, 
as soon as he got the fellowship, he would have time to 
think about what she had said; aud the matter ended 
for the present 

Clennsit was awakened by Mrs Grainger’!* hint, to 
observe the various symptoms of affection which poor 
Rather unwittingly manifested towards him. Gentle 
and kind in all his feelings, to love him was thflMurest 
way of obtaining his love; and before he left home 
again, ho was the affianced husband of Esther Corbett. 
But he told her of the ambition that was in his heart, 
life might at once have been ordained to a small living, 
which, small as it was, would have been wealth to 
them. 

. * Rut I must win this fellowship, Esther,’ he said ; ‘ I 
cannot bear to stand on the ladder without reaching the 
top, ,cven though I should descend again at once. And 
-—fchf Esther. I am growing worldly for your sake—I \ 
cpn, probably, on giving up my fellowship, obtain a 
better living than that which offers now.’ 

..gtudy, Study, study;; little rest, even during the brief 
timp be allotted to himself for sleep ; hasty njeals. to 
which hgbrought no appetite; a perpetual bending over 
books } * contkuud struggle to bear up against the insi¬ 
dious approaches of creeping illness; such is an epitome 
of the next few months of Olemcnt Grainger’s life,. 
Very wikkma vyere tho«e two hearts who loved him 
boston eorth, though they strove to cheer each other 
with words of hope and comfort, and were less unhappy 
than they would have been had they known the ruinous i 
extend of ..his exertions. Their chief distress was the 
infrequenev and brevity of Ida letters. ‘I Hra woll, teat- 
very busy/ was Hi© substance of them all i null it would 
have added to Esther's grief, «ouM she hate tknown fonts 
-her long affectionate letters were,now ranteiy glanced 


over, and then laid aside for the leisure hour which 
never came. 

The time of trial arrived at last. There wcrc only 
three candidates for the vacant fellowship who ap¬ 
peared to have any chance of obtaining it, and of these 
Clement whs one. He slept not on the previous night *, 
and ere lie left his chamber, hu flung himself on'his 
knees, and prayed, long and passionately, that the 
triumph might be his. Something fortified with the 
internal courage inspired by this act of devotion, he 
entered the examination hall. 

It was over ; and Clement Grainger returned to his 
chamber an altered man. A hundred years seemed to 
have passed over his Head in a lew hours. The proud 
dream of his hopes had dispersed into empty air; his 
privations, his prayers, his labours, had been all for 
nought: another won the prize. But life walked with 
quiet step aajk calm demeanour; he even replied tran¬ 
quilly to tHP greetings of some, who, knowing tho 
tremendous ctlol*ts lie had made to succeed, sincerely 
pitied him for his failure. lie closed the door of his 
apartment; wrote a few lines to’Esther, simply staling 
his defeat, and that a few days would Anil" him at 
home again ; and then lie bowed down his head, and 
gave himself up to such an agony of anguish, as can 
only be felt by one whose whole hope lias been risked 
on one unsuccessful cast. Burning tears forced them¬ 
selves from his eyes; heavy sobs laboured from his 
heart; lus whole frame seemed writhing in convulsive 
torture. He grew calmer. He remembered that, by 
this behaviour, lie was showing a terrible want of sub¬ 
mission to the will of Providence. He tried to rally 
his mind, to think it possible that some future success 
might yet be his. Hut no; his mind actually seemed 
to fall back from flic very idea of such a hill of difficulty 
as he had lately climbed; and, utterly weak and ex¬ 
hausted, ho sunk down again, and wept like a child. 

ip a few days lie left the seat of learning where he 
had known such high hopes aud such bitter disappoint¬ 
ment, resolving never to enter it more. The first arrival 
at home was a severe trial to him, though the warmth 
of the welcome lie met there, and the joy his presence 
seemed to diffuse, could scarcely have been greater had j 
he returned triumphant. But their consolations, kindly | 
as they were meant, were daggers to bis soul. He-could j 
bear no allusion to his failure. ‘Lot us never name it j 
again, mother,’ he said. * Do not strive to comfort me, I 
dear Esther. Try, both of you, to forget it as soon as I 
you can. The die is cast.’ j 

Erom the time of his return home, Clement appeared : 
to have abandoned all the pursuits that had once been 
his delight. He was now never seen with a book or a 
pen, liut spent all his days in sauntering through the 
fields and lanes, or gazing through the window, or 
sitting in silent melancholy abstraction. An old col¬ 
lege friend, of superior rank to his own. called to 
see him, and endeavoured to rouse him from his 
lethargy, kindly invifoag him to join him in a tour, 
which he imagined would be serviceable to hri health. 
But Clement declined the offer; nor could all the 
persuasion of, his friend, his mother, and his be- 
trotted, induce him to accept it. He next tried to 
re-awaken Clement’s hopes by promising him a con¬ 
siderable living which would probably soon be vacant, 
the incumbent being old and infirm. The colour 
deepened In Esther’s cheeks as she hoard that promise, 
but her heart, sunk as she perceived it produce no 
.cuppfesp,Hiding emotion in Clement. He thanked his' 
friend for-his, kindness, but expressed no Measure in the 
prospect. ■ *. - i.i ... ■■ < 

Summer .passed away', ami teforo whiter set in it 
y«s evident'to all font serious iliue* - had fastened on 
the unfortunate studeutv* iU8i*treiU|gtte>#i«jM» gradually 
declining,; the cough.»f fooriart yaskmmA returned' with 
aggravated vehenu^ephteuheekwiianow flushed, »ow 
white ns snow, IfefohffeUdiu aud the burning 

.emaciated lumfoc4fc.to&fowlsitl tint thshe was no mis¬ 
taking. It wail 1ft tnu&JMwtifMiu Grainger and Esther 
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tried to speak words of comfort to each other, and 
looked into each other’s eyes for hope. The fact that 
the days of this beloved one were numbered, would ever 
and anon glare through the false veil of hope Which 
they endeavoured to wrap around the truth. Mr Eul- 
wood came regularly to see the invalid, but his opinion 
was only expressed in an ominous shake of the head, 
more terrible than words. He did not once allude to 
the cause of Clement’s illness, though ‘I saw how it 
would enij ’ was plainly written in liis countenance. 
Mrs Grainger had never asked him his opinion of the 
state of her son, but his silence was enough, and she 
soon perceived that the medicines he administered were 
merely palliatives,, resorted to when there was no hope 
of cure. To Clement’s mind the conviction of the 
reality of his danger came more slowly, and, strange to 
say, it brought with it a contradictory longing for life. 
He who had seemed so desponding, so wearied of the 
world, so careless for the future, now evinced a wish to 
live; an affection for the loveliness of nature, and a con¬ 
sciousness of the enjoyments of life, that he had never 
displayed before, as if his eyes were now first opened to 
the beauty and the value of the things he had formerly 
slighted. He now gave himself up to the guidance of 
those around him with the docility of a child, and the 
hopes of Esther rose again. ‘ Even vet he may be 
saved by care,’ sobbed she, as she conferred with her 
aged friend apart. ‘Oh, Cod! spare my son, for it is 
thou alone who canst lieal!’ ejaculated the mother with 
something like reviving hope. But the hot. days of a 
peculiarly sultry May supervened, and produced in¬ 
creased languor and weakness. No longer could 
Clement Grainger traverse the green fields that lay 
behind their house, even with the help of Esther’s arm. 
Fits of sudden slumber, occasional failure of memory, 
and dulncss of hearing, all these things proclaimed that 
the end was nigh. 

Yet was there another strange revival. For several 
successive days the patient appeared gradually gaining 
strength, and his mind.was clearer and calmer than it 
had been for weeks. He had been raised from his bed 
one morning, and was sitting by the window enjoying 
the summer air as it, breathed over a asc of sweet 
scented flowers wiiieh Esther had placed on a little 
table near him. Just then a letter was brought in for 
Clement, who desired Esther to open it. She did so, 
and found it was from the noble friend who, a few 
months before, had promised Clement a living. It was 
now vacant, and this letter requested him to come at 

once to W -, and receive it from his friend. For a 

moment the blood rushed tumultuously through Cle¬ 
ment’s heart—for a moment lie forgot the sad circum¬ 
stances of his case, and starting up with supernatural 
energy, lie flung his arms round Esther’s neck, exclaim¬ 
ing, ‘ Now, now we shall all he happy.’ He buried his 
face in her bosom, and as she wound her supporting 
arms around him, she hoped ttyat a relieving gusli of 
tears was the cause of that hiding of his countenance. 
But she was soon undeceived. He leaned heavily upon 
her, and in spite of her efforts to support him, she found 
he was sliding from her clasp. Mrs Grainger hastened 
to her assistance, and they placed Clement again in his 
chair; but the eyes, though still open, were fast fixing 
for ever—the parted lips were white and dumb. The 
dream of life was over. • 

Mrs Grainger, immediately after the first shock from 
his death, returned, though with a saddened heart, to 
her habits of meek submission. She even thanked God' 
that her beloved son had been removed before her. * I 
Was thankful,’ she. often said, ‘ for a child on earth; 

\ should I not be still more thankful for a child in heaven ?’ 

,. Sae did not wrvive Clement.many months. 

Esther Corbett remained single for several years, hut 
she n^fiRth married a person who was fully worthy 
“*****“•. *Pont with him a Iqpg life, chequered with 
■ bttt bringing forth a counterpoise of happi^ 

Sot been the Wish oi the Writer of this tale to 


depreciate the value‘of useful exertion or honourable 
ambition. She has only desired to show the evils 
attendant on a wisR to grasp at more, either in the 
world of wealth or of intellect, than there is a reasonable 
chance of obtaining. She writes from cases which 
have occurred in her own experience, and where it was 
evident that affluence blight have been kept, and health 
preserved, but- for the spirit uf speculation. Whoever 
risks the fortunes of himself and his family on a specu¬ 
lation where failure must bring ruin, in her opinion 
speculates unlawfully. * Whoever devotes himself to 
higher and more, intellectual pursuits with such per¬ 
severance as to injure his health, can scarcely be said 
to he performing a duty. Alas that avarice and am¬ 
bition should have such power to lead from the true 
road to happiness f that men, and women too, will still 
prefer the sii.uwv to the situstaxck ! 


THE POLICE COURTS OF PARIS. 

In a former number of the Journal'* we gave a sketch of 
the organization of the Parisian police; we now proceed 
to add to it a view of the interior of the courts to which 
criminal offenders are first brought to be examined, and 
in which punishment for trifling offences is awarded. 

The name given to this department of police is 
‘ Correctional,’ which conveys as false an idea of its real 
effects as is implied by the houses of correction in Eng¬ 
land. It neither produces amcudificnt m individuals, 
nor reduces the pressure from what in Prance are. called 
tlie Dangerous Classes. We shall not, hoover, enter 
into any discussion here with regard to the great and 
rapid increase of crime in Paris, but proceed to give 
some description of the scenes usually presented in the ! 
police courts of that capital. They arc three in number, 
all opening into one hall, hut the central and original is 
the only one worthy of particular attention. About nine 
in the morning a municipal guard will I>e seen pacing 
before its door; around it, a crowd of the curious and 
tlie idle generally congregate. A stianger who pudea- | 
yours to penetrate this crowd, will in all probability be | 
assailed with on,era to ‘go behind!' in support of the i 
equitable principle of ‘first come, first served.' If, how- ! 
i ever, he possess energy and confidence enough to fight j 
his way to the front rank near the door, the municipal ■ 
guard will, most likely, seize him by the collar, and ! 
demand by what right he dares penetrate, into the ! 
midst of the public auditory in waiting? ‘Are yon a 
witnesa?’ he asks; ‘if so, show your summons,’ ‘1 
have rot one.’ ‘ In that ease you cannot go in.* 1 But 
I am waiting.’ The officer interrupts with, ‘ You can¬ 
not stay here; go behind!’ Further reply is useless; 
policemen arc, enemies to colloquy. The only argument 
he deigns to use in continuation is a no very gentle 
push, to assist you in returning to your proper place at 
the back of the crowd. 

But the initiated know of an easier mode of entrance. 

At the foot of the grand stone staircase, in a dark angle 
at the end of the hall, is a sort of niche, at the hack 
of which is a smaller flight of steps. These art; spiral, 
and shrouded in darkness till about half-way up, when 
a kind of doubtful twilight is reached. Here is felt for, j! 
rather than seen, a small door, at which it is necessary j 
to ring §ently. A porter in a white cravat and blue coat, 
with manners as soft and polite as those of the police¬ 
man below were coarse and abrupt, half opens the little 
door, and asks what the applicant wants? To answer 
this question a little tact is necessary. If yoti own ths.t 
your business is nothing but curiosity; the civil porter 
will, with an appropriate expression of regret, ahnUtho 
door gently in your fece. To gain admission, therefore, 
you must either be a client of some well-known counsel, 
the intimate friend of a complainant, or the first housin 
of a principal witness. There is another plea which, 
inpqUta'yFranee, is sure not to he rejected; that is, 

1 ♦’tin. 670 (volume IStb). j 
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being a foreigner, especially whca this plea is backed 
by showing a passport 

We must suppose that when the visitor enters, the 
business of the, day lias not yet commenced. The 
judges have not taken their places on their leather- 
covered seats; but the body of the court is filled with 
the public auditory, witnesses! advocates, and law- 
students. The Crowd of spectafojs is generally kept in 
a constant hubbub by the restlessness of some among 
them more ambitious than the others for front places; 
to which they fight their way* preserving their coveted 
position by right of conquest. In the witness-box little 
better order is preserved. Those amongst the witnesses 
who are concerned in the same case always manage to 
group themselves together, and persist in volunteering 
their version pf the affair which has brought them 
there, pronouncing by anticipation the condemnation 
or acquittal of the individual whom they have come to 
accuse or to defend by their testimony. Though tlic 
hour of attendance mentioned in their summonses is 
ten, yet the court is seldom opened till eleven. 

Before business begins, the stranger w ill do well to 
make up to an old gentleman whom he will he sure to 
find among the auditory of the police court. He is 
neither a witness, a complainant, nor a defendant, yet 
he is as punctual in his attendance as the judges, the 
criers, the municipal police, or the reporters. The 
moment the doors arc opened lie takes his scat, and, 
supporting Ills chin on his hands and the head of his 
cane, patiently awaits the entrance of the judges. This 
worthy is sinnil; an amateur of police cases. A small 
tradesman, retired from business, moreover a bachelor, 
without relations, having nothing at home to amuse 
him but his cat and Ins canary-bird -too poor to 
frequent cafes and join in the hazardous amusement 
of dominoes or tric-trac. too virtuous to sponge upon 
his neighbours, too good a citizen to take au interest 
in political discussions — lie finds that the most siut- 
iible mode of passing Ids days is to spend them 
in listening to the proceedings of the police courts. 
To a stranger lie is invaluable, for it is his peculiar 
delight to impart all the information concerning the 
official routine of the court which he possesses. ‘ You 
perceive, sir,’ ho will commence when questioned, * to 
the right of the judges’bench—that is to say, to your 
left—that the floor is raised, and the space railed off 
by a partition breast-high—that is the prisoners' bar.’ 

‘ But, sir,’ gays the stranger, ‘ no one occupies the place 
but a municipal guard. Where are the, prisoners ?’ 

* I will toil you, sir. Do you not remark that at the 

back of the small enclosure the wall is picked by a 
small yellow door? Well, sir, that door leads liy a 
narrow staircase to a small chamber, scarcely’ lighted or 
ventilated, where the prisoners remain till it is their 
turn to be called into court. This small dungeon they 
call the “Little Mouse-trap;” but before being introduced 
into it, the accused have had to wait in a large recep¬ 
tion vault, situated at about sixteen feet below the hall 
of the Palace of ,1 ustico. This is called the “ Great 
Mouse-trap." It is here that the prisoners who are to 
appear in the course of the day in one of the three cor¬ 
rectional chambers are collected every morning from 
the various prisons in the metropolis. This transfer is 
made under a guard of mounted gens-d’armes in a police 
carriage, called the “ Sallad Pannier.” ’ * 

* What a singular name!’ exclaims the stranger. 

‘These carriages, sir, were so named because they 

were originally made of basket work, and were similar 
in appearance to the vehicles in which vegetables are 
‘ brought, to market. At present, they are constructed of 
Stronger materials, and their form is that of a covered cart 


who exclaims, * L’Audience 1 Gentlemen, take off yoUr 
liatal’ At, these words the barristers rise and remove 
their caps, while the judges and their subordinates take 
their seats. The registrar tries liis pen, the reporters 


of the legal newspapers repair to their allotted places. 
The old habitue, with a pleased and satisfied air, takes 
a huge pinch of snuff, silence is established, and the 
president pronounces the formulary—‘ The court is 
opened. Crier, call the first case.’ 

The cases usually commenced with are those of va¬ 
grants and mendicants. Tile first batch is always 
children, amongst whom are chiefly found little chimney¬ 
sweeps, cymbal-players, exhibitors of monkeys, white- 
mice, &e. and, lastly, urchins—not regular mendicants 
—who are either badly taken care of by their parents, 
or not. cared for by anybody; and a melancholy spec¬ 
tacle they present. The parents, obliged, perhaps, to 
leave home early in the morning to follow their avoca¬ 
tions, abandon the children, who frequently beg or steal 
to procure for themselves the necessaries of life. Fre¬ 
quently detected, they fall into the bands of the police. 
In such eiuiup tin-* magistrate demands the presence of 
the pareutiv among whom arc too Often found fathers 
abandoned to dfunkCnncss, and unnatural mothers who 
appear glad that the care and expense of keeping their 
children should pass from tlie.V own hands into those 
of justice. They refuse to claim their children, and often 
say to the bench, ‘ Do what. 3 ’ou like; we are able to do 
nothing; send them to the house of correction !’ It is 
in vain that the child bursts into tears, and promises to 
he wiser for the future; it is ingrain that the president 
endeavours to awaken in these bad parents senti¬ 
ments of nature and duty. They arc immoveable; and 
the tribunal is forced to send the little sinner to the 
house of correction. Sometimes one of the auditory— 
a benevolent witness or a charitable stranger—offers to 
take charge of the child, and to tiring him up at his 
own expense. These examples arc by rio means of uu- 
frequent occurrence in the correctional police courts, and 
form a consoling compensation for the wretched scenes 
which mi often take place. 

‘After childhood, age takes its turn,’ the friendly 
habitue remarks. The juvenile vagrants make wav for 
adults in rags, whom the agents of police have caught 
in the act of begging. The misery, great age, and in¬ 
firmities of some, are pleas of excuse which the judges 
comprehend and admit; but others, with whom mendi- 
canc y is not an accident, hut a profession, arc differently 
dealt with. Many of this class pretend to be blind, 
but the dog they have to guide them, with a wonderful 
iustinct, turns into another street at the sight of the 
policeman, lie he ever so far off. Another feigns para¬ 
lysis, and seems to drag his limbs painfully along on 
crutches; but in ease of arrest, he lias been known quite 
active enough to throw his crutches at the legs of the 
officer, and to make very rapid use of his own. 

The offenders next brought into court are those who, 
having been previously condemned to the surveillance 
of the police for a certain time, had broken the rules 
their punishment imposes. When n culprit is placed 
under this ban, his liberty is much restricted, by his 
being constantly under the eye of the police. He can¬ 
not pass the harriers of the city without its especial 
permission. A card is presented to him, which he is 
bourd to get, renewed about every fortnight, to insure 
liis presence at the police-office of the district in which 
lie resides at least once during that slfort period. When 
this duty is neglected, the offender is arrested, brought 
before the correctional tribunal, and condemned to close 
imprisonment. It is thus that a great number pass 
their lives in a continual alternation of close captivity 
and partial liberty. Lately, a man appeared before the 
tribunal with the shocking stigma of seventeen previous 
convictions attached to his name. His age was forty- 
two, out of which he had passed twenty-five years in 
prison, and on this occasion the Court sent him thither 
again for five years longer. This is an example of the 
corrective effect of the co#?eCtlbnaJ‘ flplfce. 

When the case? of simple.vagkboudage and'mendi¬ 
cancy have befejn f dVshosM Af, the ’countenance of the 
amateur brightens. ’ He 'tuteS 1 'a flinch • of snuff with 
the greatest rejisli, $xe|aituing, ‘ Now wo shall have 
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the amusing eases!’ Alas! the poverty and wretched* 
Hess existing in 1'aris, as in other great cities, send 
these batches of the houseless and the idle before the 
tribunal At each of its sittings as a regular matter of 
course; and such eases, from their frequency, cease to 
interest the habitue ; his taste lies among the thieves, 
who come next. 

A criminal statist has declared that in Paris there are 
twenty thousand individuals who begin the day without 
knowing how to procure a dinner by honest means. 
Now, if,' when evening arrives, these twenty thousand 
persons have dined, it clearly follows that a" very largo 
number Of thefts must have been committed during the 
day. The vast number of robbers, the consequent com¬ 
petition in dishonest industry, and the efficiency and 
skill of the detective police, render thieving a science 
in Paris; it is Jhere carried to a higher perfection than 
in any other.community in the world. One or two 
specimens of this misapplied ingenuity now oome before 
the tribunal, to fulfil the hope of amusement which the 
attentive habitue has expressed. * 

The first oaso is one in f which a gentleman from the pro¬ 
vinces appears as plaintiff. ‘Gentlemen,’ said lie, ad¬ 
dressing the president and his colleagues, ‘ 1 was quietly 
crossing the court of the Louvre, when the individual 
at the bar, who was walking in uu opposite direction, 
suddenly embraced me. While clutching mu iu his 
embrace, he exclaimed, “ My dear friend, what a 
happy meeting f IIow delighted am i to see you 
once more!” Whereupon 1 replied mechanically that I 
was equally delighted, for his frantic hug prevented me 
at first from examining his features. Presently, how¬ 
ever, 1 perceived that 1 had no knowledge whatever of 
the fellow, and told him so. “ Ah, sir,” he replied, *- 1 
beg a thousand pardons ; 1 have made a mistake ; but 
really you resemble a friend of mine most wonderfully.” 
With that he walked away, and it was not until he had 
gone torn great distance, that I perceived this very dear 
friend had managed, during the throes of his affectionate 
embrace, to snatc.lt from mo my watch and appendages.’ 
The prisoner was ufrnble to deny the charge, for he iiad 
been arrested while attempting to sell the watch to a 
broker. The prosecutor, who seemed much shocked 
that the sacred feeling of friendship shod 1 have been 
so vflely abused, demanded a severe punisnment on the 
culprit, which the president thought fit to inflict. This | 
Species of robbery is called, in the thieves’ slang, ‘the 
matching theft’ (le vot d fa tire). 

Another delinquent had to answer at the liar of the 
correctional police for the ‘ good day ’ theft (fa ml ait 
boHjfrp), The houses in Paris let off in furnished lodg- 
ings*»te very accessible. Early in the morning the 
thief ascended the stairs of one of these houses, trying 
each of the chamber doors as lie passed, until he found 
one which opened. He entered the room, and noiselessly 
collected all the clothes, trinkets, and other moveables 
he could find, while their possessor was snugly asleep in 
hit bed. But an accident occurred to awaken the sleeper, 
and he naturally exclaimed, ‘ Whoh there?’ upon which 
the thief answered with tlie utmost politeness, ‘ Boojour , 
Monsieur. Excuse me for interrupting your rest. It 
is I, the tailor whom you ordered to bo here at this 
hour,’ ‘Pshaw,’ cried the other, ‘you have made a 
mistake;’ and quietly turned to finish his nap. The 
thief bowed and mode off with his booty, but was cap* 

' tured—like his predecessor at the har—while trying to 
sell it. 

3 The most elaborate trick exposed by the investiga¬ 
tions of the tribunal is called the 'American theft (k 
eef a I’Americane), It is a little comedy performed by 
w ** 06 characters, consisting of two confederates and a 
aui« The case was as follow*:—A glazier of Auvergne 
hod troveited to Paris in the hope ofmaking hia for- 
tjteev but finding, after a lew months’ sojourn, that 
W” * 00 glftzieta establish*} on Ora mMital 




more than six pounds. feGn quitting the office of the 
Coach in which he had taken his place, he was accosted 
by a person whom he took for an Englishman, and who 
asked to bevdirected to the Luxor obelisk, promising 
him five franc* if he would show him the way. The 
glazier was delighted, for he would have walked five 
miles for os many halfjvmco. On they trudged, till they 
were joined by a stranger, with whom they entered into 
conversation, during which the American—for such he 
declared he was—boasted of his riches, and exhibited 
several rolcaux of gold. While crossing the garden of 
the Tuillerics, he expressed a desire to visit the exhi¬ 
bition of arts and manufactures; but dreaded being 
robbed in the crowd, and wished to conceal some part 
of his money for safety. It was presently arranged 
that the glazier should dig a hole at the foot of a tree, 
in which to hide the treasure. This was done, and 
they left the place to enter a cafe. Here a new fear 
seized the American. ‘ Supposing,’ he exclaimed, ‘ that 
any one saw us, and should go and exhume my money V 
The glazier readily offered to go and see. that it was 
in safety. ‘Yes,’ said the other, ‘that is all very 
well; hut how can I be assured that you will not run 
off with my property ? You had better leave me some 
guarantee.’ The Auvcrgnat immediately laid down his 
six pounds, his watch, his umbrella, and his blouse, and 
ran to the Tuilleries. lie sought the hole, and found 
it—empty! lie returned to the cafe—the American 
and his companion were gone! Astounded, riuned, aud 
in despair, he sought in the evening the diligence, to 
quit Paris, in which such ill fortnud had befallen him. 
The coach started; but in crossing at neighlKmriug 
square, the dupe set up a loud cry, insisted on the 
driver (.topping, descended from liis seat, and scampered 
after some one, bawling out lustily, ‘ .Stop thief!’ .A 
policeman joined in the pursuit, and the false-American 
was captured. He turned out to be a native of fit (.truer, 
and was sentenced by the court to five years' imprison¬ 
ment and five years' surveillance. 

A volume might be filled with details of the num¬ 
berless expedients wiiich are put in force to break 
the righth commandment; but the above will be suffi¬ 
cient to show the nature of an average day’s business 
in % Parisian ponce court. At its close the president, 
with the rest of the officials, retire; the counsel at 
the bar respectfully rise; the prisoners are token to 
their penal destinations; the habitue returns to his 
lodgings, his canary-bird, and his eat; and the philoso¬ 
phic auditor retires to refieet on the utter inadequacy 
of the present system of correction to prevent and re¬ 
press crime, and to alleviate its consequent miseries.* 

THE TRUE TALE OP MACBETIL 
The marvellous genius of Shakspeare may be said to 
have made Macbeth, for without that illustration, of 
what interest or value would have been the name of a 
semi-barbarian Scottish monarch of the eleventh century? 
But it has also destroyed him, for it has fixed the mis¬ 
representations of his character on such a basis, that 
nothing can ever annul them: Macbeth must be the 
moral of murder and usurpation in his rank unto all 
time. Nevertheless, our curiosity is interested to know 
who and what this man really was, and perhaps ail the 
more so, that our poetical conception of him is so diffe¬ 
rent front the reality. It chances that on this point 
some new historical light has of tote heen thrown, which 
may be presumed to give an additional interest to the 
subject; we shall therefore, without any apology or 
further remark, proceed to giro a brief account of the . 
Macbeth of fact. 

The true history of this period is for the fttet tlme 
reteted in Mr William Skene's work on the Hijhlmdert 

Scotland (2 vols. Murray, 1836), being compiled 
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mainly from the Irish and Norwegian annalist*. It is 
surprising how much it differs irom the meagre and 
semi-fabulous accounts which descended, becoming more 
fabulous as they went along, from our early native his- 
toriaus to Holiinahed, who Anally gave the full-blown 
tissue of marvels to Shakspeare. It appears that, in 
the year 1034, the Scottish monarchy came to a sort of 
pause on the overthrow and slaufjiterof a King Malcolm 
by a powerful Norwegian ehieS or Earl of Orkney 
named Thorfinn. By this great warrior the northern 
and eastern parts of Scotland were subdued, as far as 
the Firth of Tay, but leaving* apparently, certain dis¬ 
tricts still under their native chiefs. And this division 
of the country by a Norwegian sway lasted thirty years, 
though it is a fact hitherto totally unknown amongst 
us. The rest of the people of Scotland raised up a 
monarch in tlie person of Duncan, whose mother was a 
daughter of the deceased Malcolm, his father being 
Criunn, nominally Abbot of Dunkeld, but in reality a 
powerful chief in the district of Athole. To pursue Mr 
Skene’s intelligent narration: 4 In personal character 
Duncau was far from being well-fitted for the difficult 
situation in which he was placed, but being the only 
chief of the northern Diets who remained unsubdued by 
the Norwegians, he was the most likely person to pre¬ 
serve the rest of Scotland from their grasp; and during 
the whole of ids reign, he appears to have been un¬ 
molested by Tliorflnn in his circumscribed dominions. 
The Soots having thus enjoyed, during Duncan’s reign, 
six years of repose, began to consider their strength 
sufficiently recruited to attempt the recovery of the ex¬ 
tensive territories in the north which Thorftnn had con¬ 
quered. Taking advantage, accordingly, of the tem¬ 
porary absence of Thorfinn, who was engaged with the 
greater part of his Norwegian force in an English expe¬ 
dition, Duncan advanced towards the north of Scotland, 
and succeeded in penetrating as far as the district of 
Moray, without encountering apparently any resistance. 
The Gaelic inhabitants of the north, however, who pre¬ 
ferred remaining under the Norwegian yoke rather than 
submit to a chief of their own race whose title to the 
throne they could not admit, opposed his farther pro¬ 
gress, and Macbeth, the maormor of Moray, attacked 
him near Elgin, defeated his army, and slew the king 
himself. Macbeth immediately took advantage of this 
success, and, assisted by the Norwegian force which still 
remained in the country, he overran the whole of (Scot¬ 
land, and speedily nmde himself master of all that had 
remained unconquered by the Norwegians. The sons of 
Duncan were obliged to fly j the eldest took refuge at the 
court of England, while the second fled from the ven¬ 
geance of Macbeth to the Hebrides, and surrendered to 
Thorfinn himself. Macbeth, with the sanction, probably, 
of the Earl of Orkney, assumed the title of king of 
Scotland, which he claimed in right of his cousin Mal¬ 
colm, and, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Scots, 
he maintained possession of the crown for a period of 
eighteen years. 

4 Although Macbeth was a native chief, and one of 
the Gaelic maormors of the north, yet his conquest can 
only be considered with regard to its effects as a Nor¬ 
wegian conquest He had previously been tributary to 
that people, and it was by their assistance principally 
that he became king of Scotland; so that at this period 
we tnay consider 1 the whole country as having been vir¬ 
tually under the dominion of the Norwegians f Thorfinn 
himself riding over the northern districts, while with 
his concurrence Macbeth reigned in the southern half, k 

‘During the reign Oi Macbeth, the adherents of the 
. Atholl family made two several attempts to recover pos¬ 
session of the throne, but they were both equally uo* 
successful. The first occurred in the year 1043, -when 
Grimm, the father of Duncan* attacked Macbeth at the 
head of all the adherents of the fiwnily in Scotland. 
Crinan’s defeat was total, and the slaughter very great j 
for, in the, concise words of the Irish annalists, 
batik was slain Crlnan, Abhotofl&to'&H to,., 
with hlmj namely,/ nine times twenty heroes.” 


defeat seems for the time to have completely extin¬ 
guished Duncan’s party in Scotland, afid it was not till 
nine years afterwards that the second attempt was 
made. Malcolm, Duncan’s eldest son, who had taken 
refuge in England, obtained from the English king the 
assistance of a Saxon army, under the command of 
Siward, the Earl of Northumberland; but although 
Siward succeeded in wresting Lothian from Macbeth, 
and in placing Malcolm as king over it, hq was unable 
to obtain any further advantage, and Macbeth still re¬ 
tained the kingdom of Scotland proper, while Malcolm 
ruled as king over Lothian, until, four years afterwards, 
a more favourable opportunity occurred for renewing 
the enterprise. The son of the king of Norway, in the 
course of one of the numerous piratical expeditions 
which were still undertaken by the Norwegians, had 
arrived at the < Irkneys, and on finding the great state 
of power to which Tliorflnn had raised himself, ho pro¬ 
posed that Jfeay tumid join in undertaking an expedi¬ 
tion having ro less an object than the subjugation of 
the kingdom of England. To this proposal tig* enter¬ 
prising Earl of < Irkney at once acceded,, and the two 
sea-kings departed for the south with the whole Nor¬ 
wegian force which they could collect. It was not dele 
tined, however, that they should even land on the Eng¬ 
lish coast, for their fleet appears to have been dispersed 
and almost destroyed in a tempest; such was probably 
at least the calamity which befell the expedition, as tlie 
words of the Irish annalist, who alone reeords the event, 
arc simply, 44 But God was against them in that 
affair,” 

4 It appears that the king of England had no sooner 
become aware of the discomfiture of tlie threatened in¬ 
vasion of his territories, than lie sent an English army 
into Scotland for tlie purpose of overthrowing the power 
of the Norwegians in that country, and of establishing 
Malcolm Kenniore on his father’s throne-, and in tlie 
absence of the Norwegians, the Saxon army was ton 
pov-erful for the Gaelic force of Macbeth to withstand. 
The English accordingly made themselves masters of. 
the south of Scotland, and drove Macbeth as. far north 
as Lumphanan, where he was overtaken and slaiu-in 
battle. Upon the death of Macbeth, Lulac.li, the son of 
his cousin Gillcornguin, succeeded him ; but after main¬ 
taining a struggle with Malcolih for the short space of 
three months, he was also defeated and slain at Esse, 
in Strathbogie. In consequence of tiiis defeat, Malcolm 
Kenniore obtained, by the assistance of the English, 
quiet possession of tlie throne of Scotland, which his 
own power and talents enabled him to preserve during 
the remainder of his life. He was prevented, apparently 
by the return of Thorfinn, from attempting to recover 
any part of tlie northorn districts which the Norwegian 
earl had subjugated, and consequently his territories 
consisted only of (hose southern districts which Mac¬ 
beth had acquired by the defeat of his father Duncan; 

4 From the accession of Malcolm Kenniore to the death 
of Thorfinn, which took place six years after, the state 
of Scotland remained unaltered, and the country ex¬ 
hibited tlie remarkable spectacle of a Gaelic population, 
one-half of which obeyed the rule of a Norwegian carl, 
while the otlxir half was subdued by a prince of their 
own race at tlie head of a Saxon army.’., 

■ This narrative puts the idea of mu*der-wn& JMtojHW 
tion entirely out of the question. Duruatn wa* onlytri 
adventurer himself, elain in battle by. another, . 

now appear#, had pretensions to the thrtmeaeeording 
to the Critkf mode of succession, by which the ablest 
collateral relative of the deceased king was always se¬ 
lected, pairing over all hereditary claimants. Macbeth, 
as we learn from George Chalmers, who investigated his 
history with great diligence.; toy birth maormor, 
or chief* of Cromarty and Rosa, and toy marriage en¬ 
joyed the same dignity over the biore important region 
of Moray* which is described by Mr. Skene as almost a 
kingdom Itself, extending from «to s# eea.. His wife 

—- <«■„; i;» . 
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Groocli, the widow of the former maormor of Moray, and but we should remember that he was immediately suc- 
whoee progeny actually succeeded in that character, was needed by a hostile dynasty, whose interest it would be 
granddaughter of a former king of Scots who had been to blacken him as much as possible, and whom writers 
slain by Duncan’s grandfather. Macbeth was a sort of would of course be disposed to flatter by saying all the 
pacha or hereditary sheriff; but, it will be observed, in evil they could of the deceased monarch, 
a district over which Duncan only aimed at establishing This influence, however, has not been able to sup- 
a government, so that he never was, properly speaking, press the fact that Mafbeth was a successful ruler, and, 


a government, so that he never was, properly speaking, 
a subject of that monarch. lie is rather to be considered 
as the representative of an opposite interest in the coun¬ 
try, that of the northern Highlanders and the Nor¬ 
wegians, and his warfare with the gracious Duncan 


This influence, however, has not been able to sup¬ 
press the fact that Madbeth was a successful ruler, and, 
for the greater part fit his reign, extremely popular. 
Buchanan describes him rs * a man of penetrating genius, 
of an exalted spirit, and delighting in great affairs.’ 
Perhaps this character was partly owing to a set of wise 


seeniB therefore to have been as fair as any warfare of laws which he was then believed to have framed, but 


that age ever was. 

Taking the poetical story in its details, the rencontre 
with the witches shrinks into a very simple matter. The 


the authenticity of which lias long been given up. Yet 
that he was a sagacious and vigorous ruler for his time, 
there is no room to doubt. It is curious that the only rer- 


earlier writers speak of it as only a dream, in which tain document proceeding from this supposed murderer 

Macbeth imagined himself as addressed by the Three and his ‘ fiend-queen,’ should tie a deed in which they are 

Fates. The incident is thus related by honest Andrea associated in conferring a piece of territory upon the 

Wyntown of Lochleven, who wrote about 1 "U 0 peaceful Culdeo clergy of Loeliieven. Such, however, 

• Ac night he thought in his dreaming, is the progress of error, that, three hundred years later, 

That sitting ha \ub> beside the king a priest of this very establishment, probably deriving 

At a seat in hutitins; sac his support in part from the gift of Macbeth, gravely 

Iiitil h's lcinii hnii gren hnumis records a story which makes out the devil to have bceu 

He thought, while ho was sue sittiind, ,, ,,, . 

lie saw three women bj gantruiidiV the natural father of that prince. 

And time women than thought he 1 lie circumstances attending the conclusion of Mac- 

Three weird sisteis insist like <« be. betli's career are given by Sliakspeare as lie found them 

The first he heard say, g«wand by, iii the chronicles. The story of the rearing of a castle 

Thetother wninlin Shiga inT ' " ' ' Dunsinnau hill, the flight of Macduff and slaughter 

» of Moray yonder i we the Thane." of his family, the conversation of Macduff with Malcolm 

The third than said, “ J we the kmc." in England, the march of the English army to Birnam, 

All this ho heard in hi» dreaming.’ the moving wood, and the attack on Dunsiunan, arc 

Thane, it will he understood, is a Saxon term for the ail stated by Andrew Wyntown, who, holder, re- 
Gaelic maormor, and it may further be explained, that presents Macbeth as retreating to the north, and being 
the maormorship of Moray is what is implied in the slain at Lumphaiian, in Aberdeenshire, which, there can 
terra ‘ Thane of Cawdor,' the seat of the Moray chief he no doubt, was the true scene cf his death. Wyntown 
being at Calder, in the county' of Nairn, f YVt can speaks of Macbeth as one who 
easily believe that the above story had a foundation 
in truth, and that such a dream really did help to . , , 

impel Maelieth to attempt, gaming the kingdom, for 

incidents of this kind were amongst the motives of great That is, had great faith in fantastic, siqiorstitions. And 
actions in that and subsequent ages. But this admis- lie describes him as at the last defying the knight by 

aion certainly fixes no culpability upon Maelieth. The whom he was first overtaken with the taunt, that no 

story has, however, been greatly exaggerated in the man iiorti of woman could harm him, to which the as- 


ln fmiton freita had great fav. 


actions in that and subsequent ages. But this admis- he describes him as at the last defying the knight by 
aion certainly fixes no culpability upon Maelieth. The whom he was first overtaken with the taunt, that no 
story has, however, been greatly exaggerated in the man iiorti of woman could harm him, to which the Re- 
Course of time; and, foi*one thing, the whole portion of sailant makes the answer which Sliakspeare puts into 

tf S»ofowinrt trt Dennno n nn our.I, At... —__lit. _ r Tl r_ J-.A** Tt_A. i. _ .. J IA A_ .1 Al. _ A .11 


it referring to Banquo is a fiction. There was no such 
person ; therefore he never was murdered. And at the 
time when he is represented as learning that ho was to 
be the progenitor of the bouse of Stuart, the actual itn- 


tiie mod lb of Macduff It must be admitted that oil 
these particulars, which Sliakspeare has fixed in our 
minds like the tenets of a creed, are at the best doubt¬ 
ful. It is, how ever, ascertained that Macbeth met his 


eestor of that family was living in Normandy, under the enemies in a great battle near Dunsinnan,* where Osbert 
name of Fitzallan, not even dreaming of ever possessing the son of Si ward fell, but which ended in the defeat of 
a foot of land in Britain. the Scottish monarch, who then withdrew northward. 

The death of Duncan, instead of a private murder, The war was protracted about two years, hut at length 
was, we have seen, the overthrow of a rival in battle, ended in the everthrow and death of Macbeth (Decem- 
Tlie Scene ctf this fight is not precisely known. The old her it, 1056) at Eumphanan, where a son of his also fell, 
chronicles say it took place at Bothgowarian, which Macbeth's cairn, a memorial of his fall, is still seen about 
George Chalmers fixes near Elgin ; but it was as pro- a mile from Lumphaiian kirk, on the brow of a hill: 
bably near Inverness, where there actually is a cairn, ami a few miles northward is a huge stone, whieh the 
or heap of stones, called Clachaif Donaichie (that is, country people believe to mark the spot where the son 
Duncan’s Cairn), implying probably the scene of his was slain. Even this last defeat did not entirely destroy 

death.J: The whole story of the reception of Duncan by___ 

Macbeth at his castle, the killing of the* king during * < ihinsinnan [etymologically, a hill like a nipple] Is one of the 
the night, and the concealment of the murder by the Kidiaw chain, and is separated from the neighbouring hills by a 
slaughter of the two servants, which Sliakspeare de- dw *l' valley, and about eight mile* north-east from Perth. It 
rived from Hnllinshmi is n trn.nsnrwiHnn from n difforpnt towers in an oval form to the height of 1024 feet above the level of 
wrilu sST ’ transposition trom a amerent the Th( , gummit was surnmn(M by a strong rampart of 
period ot history, being a recital of the actual Cireum- Bt „ nea It had the additional defence of u f,.«, and. Hedge of rocks. 
Stances attending the death of a King Duff, in the castle The m (ginal heigh t of the rampart is uncertain; as the part of it 
df Forres, about a century before, the governor of the which remains entire is six foci high* and is covered with an im- 


f|« , -~ --- -— --- — ui »t omimng uirwmin, me uw «**►«*» iwumr 

moment, mat such stains should have ever attached part and area on the eemth-eouth-west. ‘ Another road, wbteh was 
W memory of an innocent man, may create surprise; out through th« rook, went up from the Long Man’s Grave, in a 

J. ..... J * straiirht diNmtinn atul ATtfjinillM nnntra the tdHTilanndc. Thfllfi* 


'• *©6ing past. 

St'S? A ngus or Ghunmis M iielieth never was maormor. 


straight direction, bjw enters the centre f the esplanade. The In¬ 
terior area of the fortress was of an ovei form, 210 feet hi Kmgth 
and 130 in breadth. A section was road«ac»iw the top of the hill 
by l>r Playfair, and Sags, chiu-coal, and hones ot several species of 


actually was, thirty years ago, a milh'i home, animals were discovered, but no appearance of any building. Bar* 
r *wE > ” Mtsf'.womu tie cauied hopuimrnn. As smith’s shops or tng penetrated seven yawls hoftemtally fntti the mass of stones and 
y° standing in the Highlands, it is not'' rubbish which hod oomposed the rampart, fpart of the wall was dis- 
,mo been the <«• of such covered quite entire, nicely built of targe Yrtenee bedded in ctey «r 
aWfettfathmCnt for several centm-io*. mortan'-C 7 ( 4 ii»cr»’« CaUfonia. 
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the strength which had rallied rftund Macbeth; for his 
step-son, Luluch (by birth maormor of Moray), was 
made king in his stead, and reigned for four months,. 
This prince fell, April 1057, at Esse, in Strathbogie, in 
a battle which finally gave the crown to Malcolm Ken- 
more. 

Such is the real history of Mlcbeth. Inquiring anti¬ 
quaries find in him merely a Holland chief contending 
for, and temporarily holding, empire on the strength of 
the ancient Celtic right of succession, and representing 
the Highland or Celtic portion of the people against 
similar adventurers who represented the Lowland in¬ 
terests, and- ail English mode of succession, lie was, 
for his day and generation, a wise and good king; but 
he failed to maintain his ground, and, like other repre¬ 
sentatives of suppressed systems, he has been traduced. 
Here, however, good has most assuredly come out of 
evil; for from these obscure calumnies and ridiculous 
monkish fables, genius lias ultimately formed n grand 
talc of human passion, which must remain to evoke sub¬ 
lime sensations of pity and terror for all time. 


I WRANGELL'S EXPEDITION T<» THE POL A It SE\. 

MUST AJtTIC IX. 

A new and considerably improved edition of Wrangell’s 
narrative of an expedition to Siberia and the Polar Sea, 
performed from twenty to twenty-four years ago at tile 
command of the Russian government, " is the means of 
attracting opr attention to a work winch cannot be read 
without the deepest interest; and which, as illustrating 
very forcibly the condition, social and physical, of the 
! extreme north-eastern part of the Russian empire, will 
I form a useful accession to all libraries of a popular kind. 

; The objects of the enterprise were to settle certain points 
connected w ; tn the geography and hydrography of the 
I region .isited; in particular, to ascertain whether an 
isthmus connected the Asiatic and American conti¬ 
nents, and if there was any truth in the report, that 
there was a district of country to the north of Kotclnoi 
and New Siberia. To remove these obscurities, the 
Emperor of Russia ordered two divisions of an expedi¬ 
tion to be fitted out—one, under Lieutenant Anjou, to 
commence operations from the mouth of the Inna; the 
other, under command of the present writer, from the 
mouth of the Kolyma. Both divisions left St Peters¬ 
burg for Moscow on the 2.'id of March (tins and subse¬ 
quent dates, old style) 1820. 

The early part of Von Wrangell’s work is devoted to 
an account of his overland journey from the capital of 
Russia to the point on the river Kolyma, where his 
principal operations commenced. To make the journey 
as rapid as possible, the small party of travellers took 
only portmanteaus, and proceeded by the ordinary post 
in light carriages, changed at every station, and adapted 
in every ease to the nature of the road. Thus accom¬ 
modated, they sped across a vast district of northern 
Russia, including the Ural chain of mountains—passing 
in a few days from the magnificent palaces of St Peters¬ 
burg and Moscow, to the tents of the wandering Tun- 
guses; from the vast oak and lime-tree forests of Kasnn, 
to the desert and snow-covered banks of the Alasoia 
and the Kolyma. On the 18th of May they reached 
Katseliuga, a distance of 5.317 worsts from Moscow.f 
At this town Wrangell was joined early in June by 
Lieutenant Anjou and other members of the expedition, 
with the instruments for scientific investigation. On 
the 25th of that month the party left Katseliuga, full 
of gratitude for the kindness, friendship, and sym¬ 
pathy whioh they had there enjoyed; and which 
they prized the more, from a knowledge that they 

* Narrative (if sx Expedition to the Polar Sen, to the years 1BS0, 
1841, Idas, sad 1BK5. Commanded by, Lieutenant mow admiral) 
Ferdinand Von Wrangell, (rf the Russian Imperial Navy. Second 
edition. Edited by Lieutenant Colonel Sabine. London: Maddpn 
and Co. 1944. (A cheap small octavo volume. ■ 

1 A w orst Is about two-thirds of an English mile. 


v'cre now in a great measure taking leave of the civi¬ 
lised world, and of all the enjoyments of social life. 
From Katseliuga they descended the river X«na by 
means of boats of different kinds to Ittkutsk, which 
they reached on the 25th of July. The Lena is de¬ 
scribed by Wrangell as one of the largest rivers in 
ttic Old World; passing through a mountainous coun¬ 
try covered in many places with impenetrable forest, 
its hanks offer a succession of views of picturesque 
and varied Inanity. As they descended, this beauty 
in appearance gradually gave place to savage sterility. 

‘ Wc had seen at Olekma,’ says our author, ‘the last 
traces of either Held or garden cultivation : beyond 
it, tiie natives subsist entirely on the produce of their 
cattle, hunting, and fishing. There arc scarcely any 
settlements, except the post stations, and the few in¬ 
habitants app< ar miserably off. Those‘who came to Us 
were m rtmj, mid bowed down by want and sickness. 
This is eSpi*e’ally the ease with the Russian settlers, 
who are fauna as far north as within 50 worsts of 
lakuNk. Further north, the population consists entirely 
of Jakuts; who, as the true Aborigines, knowhow to 
encounter the climate (letter, and suffer less from its 
sovcnly and privations.’ 

lakutsk, a miserable town of about 4000 inhabitants, 
is n centre point of the interior trade of Siberia, ‘ All 
the most costly furs, ns well as t f he more common kinds, 
walrus teeth, and mammoth hones, those curious remains 
of .to (nrlier world, are brought hero for sale or barter 
during the ten weeks of summer, from Analior and 
i i!< h.-.iig’s Straits, from the coasts of the Polar Sea, and 
j from the mountains near (llckma, and even from Oehotsk 
and Kandsehalka; the whole value ofton exceeding two 
ami a half millions of roubles.’ Crossing the Lena flora 
lakutsk. the expedition now left that river, and pro¬ 
ceeded by means of lueses through a desolate tract in 
a northsastcrly direction towards the headwaters of 
the Inna, and thence for some days down the valley 
of that stream. The yourles, or huts of the lakuts, 
being scarcely endurable, the travellers were fain to 
bivouac at night in the open air, on a bear-akin mat¬ 
tress, and wrapt in a covering of furs; although in 
the month of August the cold had become unpleasantly 
perceptible. One morning tin* temperature was 28 de¬ 
grees Fahrenheit, which was rather sharp for dressing 
in the open air; 1 and I thought,’ says the traveller, 1 with 
something of a shudder of the approaching winter, when 
several degrees below' freezing would lx: called by' tile 
natives warm weather. However man is a creature 
formed for all climates, and necessity and determination 
soon reconcile linn to anything. A few weeks later, I 
had learned to think eighteen or tw j uty-two degrees 
below tht* freezing point mild v father.' 

A superstition of the natives is thus referred to;— 
‘Our way’ led over a hill covered with pities, and I 
noLccd that several old trees near the path had tufts of 
liorse-liair fastened to their branches, and that a num¬ 
ber of sticks were Auek in the ground near them. Our 
leading postilion got off his horse, plucked a few hairs 
from the. mane, and fastened them to the tree with 
much solemnity of manner. He told us that this Was 
a customary offering to the spirit of the mountain, to 
obtain his protection during the journey, and that foot 
passengers placed a stick in the ground with the same 
intention. This i£ a gcueral practice amongst the 
Takuts, .-aid is even persevered in by many of those who 
have professed Christianity. My Iakuts sung almost 
inee.-' -.intly. Their style of singing is monotonous, and 
rather melancholy, and is characteristic of this gloomy 
and superstitious people: their songs describe the 
beauties of the landscape in terms which appeared to 
me to be exaggerated, and which I attributed at first 
to a poetic imagination; but my sergeant told me it 
was usual to try to propitiate the’ spirit of the moun¬ 
tain by this flattering description of his territory.’ 

The expedition Having rhached the valley of the 
Iana, on crossing a mountain range) 64 ' degree, ajko 
minutes north, began to experience the hardships Of a 
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Siberian winter. The route lay amidst morasses, forests, 
torrents, and rocks, without any artificial shelter but 
small rude huts, called pwanm , established at certain 
points for the accommodation of travellers. ‘ We pro¬ 
ceeded along tho left bank of: the Ians, and on the 25tli 
of September we came, upon a- little hut formed of 
branches of trees, which athirst we thought could not 
be inhabited To our astonishment there came out of 
it, a S'ungese, who had settled in this desert with his 
daughter and a .couple of , dogs, for the purpose of rein¬ 
deer hunting. One must have known the climate, and 
seen the country, and the lialf-transparent hut, to ima¬ 
gine the situation of these two persons. The poor girl 
was most to be pitied. Often alone for days together, 
whilst her fatlier was absent in pursuit of game, in n 
wretched hut, whieli could hardly uflbrd sufficient shel¬ 
ter from the wind and rain even in summer—thus 
helplessly exposed in total solitude to the most intense 
cold, and often to hunger, and to entire inactivity.' 
What, however, might our author have added, will it 
daughter’s affection not endure ? 

On the 26th the travellers reached a post station 
called Buraias, whore they were delighted to find a good 
roomy yourte prepared for persons in their circum¬ 
stances. ‘ Near the door we saw pieces of transparent 
ice ranged along the dear snow, ready for the soup or 
tea-kettie. The interior was well swept, clean hay was 
laid on the benches along the walls, and a bright fire 
was blazing on the hearth. The windows were closed 
by smooth transparent panes of ice, carefully cemented 
with the same ready material. After being nine days 
and nights in tho open air, in snow and cold, unable to 
take off'our clothes, or to wash ourselves, lest we should 
be ffost-bitten, we thought ourselves in a palace, and a 
thorough toiiet seemed to give us new life.’ Recruited 
by « short stay at Baralas, the party proceeded further 
down the valley of the iana, then crossed that river on 
the ice, and went in an easterly direction towards tho 
valley of the Indigirka. On the loth of October they 
reached the little town of Saschiwersk, on the right 
bank of the last-mentioned stream, after encountering 
much toil over a desolate track of country, and exposed 
to a temperature varying from 4 to 22 degrees below 
zero. 

Saschiwersk consists of only a church and a few huts, 

* tat, potw *as tjiis place is, it has one feature which 
renders it well deserving of notice, in the person of the 
clergyman, who is known far and wide by the name of 
Father Michel. At the time of our visit lie was eighty- 
seven, years of age, and had passed about sixty years 
here as deacon and priest, during which time lie has 
not only baptised 15,000 lakuts, 'funguses, and Iuka- 
liirs, lmt has really made them acquainted with the 
leading truths of Christianity; and the fruits of his 
doctrine, his example, and his counsels, are visible in 
their great moral improvement. Such is the zeal of 
this truly venerable man, for the extension of the gospel 
among the inhabitants of these snowy wastes, that 
neither his great age, nor tlie severity of the climate, 
nor the countless other difficulties of the country, pre¬ 
vent his still riding above 2000 wersts a-year, in order 
to baptise the new-born children of his widdly-scnttered 
flock, and to perform the other duties of his sacred call¬ 
ing, os well as to assist his people in every way lie can, 
aa minister, as teacher, as friend and adviser, and even as 
physician. Yet he sometimes finds time.and strength to 
go to the neighbouring hills to shoot argalis and other 

K i and, lias bestowed so much pains and skill on his 
garden, that lie has reared cabbages, turnips, and 
radishes. Hq placed before us sour Krout soup and 
fresh-baked rye bread, and his pleasure in seeing us 
enjoytheso excellent and long untasted national dishes 


rw,tt,,kfurt as great as our own. , On the IjSth we took 
ihlKtaijpf, Father Michel, who gave p* at parting his 
bm>p9g, •“d *«ne little provisions for our journey. 

:.’?|sif|W»„ i ^y» fob I passed ,hi his. hospitable cottage 
:Ari{«tipng ; ; fwi' l|w Might points oFrunembrance iti my’, 

Wjt 1 * 't •* 1 


Proceeding in an easterly direction across morasses 
and a bare oountrv generally uninhabited, they reached 
a station at Sar’daCh on the 21 st of- Oetober, after 
which the journey, still casteriyv beoame a little more 
lively by the appearance of lakes and groves of larch. 
On attaining the valley of the Kolyma, the vegetation 
was more abundant. 4>u the 25th they reached the 
town of Srodnc-Kolymsjt, which, consisting of a church 
and thirteen houses, Ms the usual residence of the 
authorities of the district. The cold had been daily 
increasing; during the latter half of the journey from 
Sardach, tho temperature had ranged from —9 to —33 
degrees (that is. 9 to 33 degrees below zero), with a clear 
sky, but happily no wind. Jt was necessary to stay a 
day in iSrcdnc-Kolymsk to obtain a travelling equip¬ 
ment of fur clothing. Thus fortified against the ex¬ 
cessive cold, the party now continued their jdumey on 
horseback along the left hank of the Kolyma, meeting 
occasionally with settlements. After travelling 320 
wersts, they came to a Russian village, where they 
quitted their horses and took their places :iu light 
narrow sledges, called nurty, drawn by dogs. Two days 
more brought them to Nijnei (Lower) Kolymsk. They 
arrived at this northern settlement on the. 2d of No¬ 
vember, when the temperature was —40 degrees. The 
distance passed over from St Petersburg had been 11,000 
wersts, mul had occupied 224 days. 

Nijnei-Kolymsk, which becomes the head-quarters 
of tho expedition during the ensuing three years, is 
situated on a low island inr the Kolyijia, in latitude 08 
dogreesag minutes,and longitude 100degrees 57 minutes; 
and, possessing a small fort and church/ with certain 
government authorities, is one of the chief settlements 
in this remote part of the Russian empire. From the 
account given of the climate of the district, many will 
think it remarkable that human beings should lie found 
living in such a place. Surrounded by barren inuuii- 
tanis, and at a short distance from a sea covered with 
perpetual ice. tho cold is aggravated by other circum¬ 
stances than highness of latitude. A wind blowing 
almost without intermission from the l’olur Sea, meets 
with no impediment, and brings with itviokmt snow 
storm-., not only in winter, but frequently in summer. 
The river freezes in September; but loaded horses can 
often cross on ice as early as the 2<)th of August; and 
t he icy covering never melts before the beginning of 
June. ‘ It is true that m tho course of the throe months 
which are here honoured with tho name of summer, tlie 
sun remains above the horizon for fifty-two days, but 
from its nearness to the luirizon, the constant light is 
accompanied by little heat; the disk often assumes an 
elliptical form, and can be looked at with the naked eye 
without inconvenience. 

* During the season in which the tun docs not set, the 
usual order of nature is still perceptible; when the sun 
approaches nearest the horizon, evening and night [may 
be said to] come on, and all is in repose; as tlie sun 
pains in altitude, nature again awakes; the few little 
birds hail tlie new day with their cheerful twittering; 
the small folded yellow flowers venture to expand their 
petals, and everything living appears anxious to partake 
in the enjoyment which the faint sunbeams,afford. As 
under the tropics there are only two seasons,, spring and 
summer, so here there are only summer and winter, in 
spite of the opinion of the inhabitants, who talk seriously 
of a spring'and an autumn. They think they recognise 
a spring in that period whfep the sun is first visible, at 
noon; though in this vernal season the thermometer is 
often 35 degrees at night. They reckon autumn .from, 
the first freezing of the rivers in the early part of Sep¬ 
tember. 

‘The vegetation of summer:is scarcely more than a 
struggle for existence. In the latter end of May, the 
stunted willow bushes put out little wrinkled leaves, and 
those banks which slope towards the smith become 
clothed ^jtli a semi-^»Mnthu^,: in Jpne^the tempera- 
turo at nook attars 72 degrees; the flowers shpw them* 
selves, the berry-bearing plants blossom, when some- 
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times an icy blast from the sea ttujps the verdure yellow, 
and destroy* the bloom. Tlie air is dearest in July, 
and the temperature is usually mild. Rnt, as if to em¬ 
bitter to the inhabitants of this dreary region this sem¬ 
blance of summer, and to cause them to wish for winter 
again, millions of mosquitoes darken the air, and oblige 
everyone to take refuge in the tljick and pungent smoke 
of tho dymokuries [or heaps oAburning leaves, moss, 
and damp wood set fire on purpose], which affords pro¬ 
tection from these tormentors. But as everything in 
nature has a beneficent purpose, and all disadvantages 
are compensated by some good, these insects render an 
essential service to tho inhabitants, by forcing the rein¬ 
deer to leave the forests, and to take refuge in the cold 
open plains near the sea. This they commonly do in 
troops of many hundreds, or even thousands; the hun¬ 
ters then lie in wait for them, especially as they cross 
the rivers and lakes, and kill numbers without difficulty. 
The mosquitoes render also another service, in prevent¬ 
ing horses from straying away in the vast plains, where 
they feed without keepers. Their natural instinct 
teaches them to keep near the dymokuries, which pro¬ 
tect them from their enemies. One sees them grazing 
on the lie side of these glimmering heaps, in the cover 
of the smoke.’ When the pasture is fed off the smoke 
: heaps are established in a fresh place. They are gone- 
j rally enclosed by a slight fence, to prevent the horses 
from coming too near the tire. 

I ‘ Winter, properly so called, prevails during nine 
j months of the yeav In October, the cold is somewhat 
: mitigated by thick fogs, and by the vapour rising from 
l the sea; but iti November the greatest cold begins, and 
| in January increases tfl —65 degrees. Then breathing 
j becomes difficult; the wild rein-deer, that citizen of the 
[ Tolar region, withdraws to the deepest thicket of the 
[! forest, and stands there motionless, as if deprived of 
i | life. The night of flftv-two revolutions of the earth is 
1 1 relieved by the strong refraction, and by the whitened 
J surface of the snow, as well as by frequent auroras. On 
the 28tlt of December a pale twilight begins to be visible 
at noon, but is not sufficient to dim the stars. As the 
sun returns, thd cold becomes even more sensible, and 
the intensity of frost which accompanies the rising of 
the sun in February and March is especially penetrat¬ 
ing. Perfectly clear days are extremely rare in winter, 
because the sea winds, Which always prevail, bring with 
therri continual vapours and fogs, which are sometimes 
so intense as wholly to conceal the stars of the blue 
Polar sky.’ 

Notwithstanding the meagreness of vegetation, the 
country abounds in elk, rein-deer, wolves, bears, foxes, 
i and many kinds of aquatic birds and other animals; 
j ‘ .v et all this manifold hl'o cannot alleviate the dreariness 
I of the desert, or repress tlio thought, that here is the 
i limit of the animated world. The animals either visit 
or inhabit these icy deserts in obedience to the unerring 
laws of instinct; they have no choice to exercise. But 
what induced man to fix himself in this dreary region? 
I speak not of tho few Russians whom hope of gain has 
attracted hither, but of the tribes who came here with¬ 
out motive, and who now dwell in these countries. No- 
iffitde races, under milder skies, wander from one fruitful 
region to another, gradually forget tho land of their birth, 
and piaster a hew home; but here there is nothing to invite. 
Enfitest snow's' and iee-cbvered rocks bound tty; horizon. 
Nature lies shrouded in almost perpetual winter. Life is a 
continual conflict with privation, and with the terrors 
of cold fold hunger. What led men to forsake more 
favoured lands for this grave of nature, which contains 
•only the bones*of an earlier world?’ It is in vain to 
ask, adds the author of this vivid account of a Siberian 
climate; yet doubtloss the inhabitants, knowing no 
better, Sind relying on the pleasures of the clmsd, and of 
their fishing expeditious, cling as fondly to their desert 
homes as do the inhabitants of .oilier region? to their 
fertile fields and cbmfortable residlRce--. After the'toils 
of the short snrnmcr are over',andihe' long winter both; 

: ruences, they are hot whhodt 'enjoyments. With the 
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walls of their huts calked afresh with moss, and newly 
plastered with clay, and a solid mound of earth heaped 
up around as a shelter, the habitation is rendered proof 
against the cold. ‘ The light of the fire, and that of one 
or more train-oil lamps, are seen through the ice-win¬ 
dows-. and from the low chimneys ris© high columns of 
red smoke, with magnificent jets of sparks, occasioned 
by the resinous nature of the wood. The dogs ate out¬ 
side, either on, or burrowed in the snow. A low door, 
over which hangs tire thick skin of a white bear or of a 
rein-deer, leads into the dwelling-room. There the 
father and his sons are seen making nets of horse-hair, 
and preparing bows, arrows, spears, fee. The women 
are sitting on the benches or the ground, making the 
skins which the men have brought, home into different 
garments, in doing which they use rein-deer sinews in¬ 
stead of thread. Two large iron kettles are hanging 
over tiie lire, m which are boiling fish ‘for the dogs. 
One of tb«a*\»ii.(-n prepares the frugal dinner or supper, 
which usual!,) ..-onsists of either fish or rein-deer meat 
boiled or fried in train-oil. As an occasional delicacy, 
they have baked cakes of fish-rqp, or of dried and finely- 
pounded mnksuns, wbicli arc the substitutes for meal. 
The cakes are sometimes flavoured with finely-chopped 
fish-bellies, or with rein-deer meat and powdered nia- 
knrseha, mixed with train-oil. If a travelling guest 
arrives, nil that is best in the larder is produced. The 
table, which is at tho upper cad of the apartment, is 
covered, instead of a cloth, with several folds of an old 
fishing-net; and instead of napkins, thin rolled-up shav¬ 
ings <>f wood are used-, but, indeed, this last Is a town 
refinement. In the little towns of Nijnei and Sredne- 
Kolymsk, the richer people have tea and Chinese sugar- 
candy- Bread is everywhere rare. From the meal, 
winch is so dear (hat only the rich can buy it, a drink 
is prepared called Baturan: tbe meal is roasted in a 
pan. and butter or train-oil is mixed with it, go as to 
bring it into a paste, which is thinned by the addition 
of boiling water. When this drink is carefully made, 
and with good butter, it has an agreeable flavour, and is 
very nourishing and warming. It is drunk hot like 
tea, out of glasses or cups.’ At certain festivals and 
seasons there arc evening parties for dancing, singing, 
and conversation. Tea is therj drunk in great quan¬ 
tities; and ton cups a-pieee are ftif from uncommon. 
Bucli*is life in these icy, and, as we would call them, 
utterly comfortless deserts. 

Here we close our first notice of Mr Yon Wrangell’s 
entertaining work; nn account of his expedition over 
the Polar regions from Nijnei-IColymsk will form the 
subject of a second article. 


ERRORS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

It is remarkable how, in an age so eager for exact 
krio' ledge as the present, there should be so many 
popular errors on subjects in natural history. But this, 
however rumarkable»nccd be no matter of surprise, when 
we find much that is untrue set gravely forward, and 
not once, but many times, in books which profess to 
convey information on natural history to unlearned 
readers. The sad truth is, that there is a strange 
mixture of the true and false in most English works 
of this kind. We arc sorry we cannot except from 
our verdict Goldsmith's Animated Nature, a book still 
universally popular "on account of the charm of the 
writer's style, but which is apt to mislead the mind bn 
many of even the most familiar points in the science. 
Nature made Goldsmith a poet, but, alas! it Was,the 
booksellers who made him a writer on zoology. “ : 

Were instruction in - this branch Of knowledge testfie 
part of ordinary education, ds it ought to'be, add not 
loft to he acquired by chapce Or through erroneous 
sources, we should! turely not 1 jteo bbpular writers making 
such gross blunders as tlteV often, do When they"have 
to refer to matters inpatttrjB hiitary. 'The editor of a 
little periodical work finiter tmr '(Aye, mentioning the 
house-fly, says—‘Or, to speak more learnedly, btatta 
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domestical More learnedly ! when Ola (la means a cock¬ 
roach, not ft house-fly. The editor of a similar work 
tells his readers that ‘ the chetah is an animal between 
a tiger and a leopard.’ The fact is, it is no hybrid, but 
a separate species. Under the head of ‘ Ball,’ the editor 
of the Encychpccdia Londinensis says, ‘Balls of silk¬ 
worms and spiders are little cases of silk wherein those 
insects deposit their eggs.’ This is the first time that 
we have heard of silk-worms’ eggs being deposited in 
balls of silk. The chrysalis is enveloped in a silky 
cocoon; but the eggs have no such covering. Hanmor, 
one of the editors of Shakspeare, says ‘ the sparrow- 
hawk is the female of the musket-hawk.’ So, then, it 
follows that sparrow-hawks are all females. Absurd as 
I this is, it is repeated in Dr Johnson’s Jfirtionan /, in 
which learned work a weasel is defined as ‘ a little 
animal that eats corn.’ We should be rather surprised 
to see a weasel'eating eyni. The author n p the pleasant 
hook called Philosophy in Sport, terms limpets sca-tnserts. 
Strange insects they would be indeed; they belong 
to a totally different class. Then as to vm-inseets, 
although the sea abounds with minute creatures, it is 
well known to naturalists that no insects, properly 
so termed, are found in marine waters. A popular 
scientific magazine now before us contains the follow¬ 
ing :—‘ A student in natural history informs us that 
this year (1837) is singular for the want of brilliancy 
in the colours of buttitffiies; also for the weakness of 
the gnats thatfeed on r eds, and inhabit ponds on which 
willows grow, and the length of the proboscis of those 
which are found near marshes. He inquires whether 
these facts have attracted the attention of other natu¬ 
ralists.’ Certainly not; for the colours of butterflies, 
and the length of a gnat's proboscis, are not regulated 
by the weather. This gentleman's gnats that ■ feud on 
reeds' cannot, we think, be much more plentiful than 
Johnson's weasel that eats corn. Nature is full of 
wonders, but much more so when she is seen in books. 
The mis-stateuients that are so common in children's 
books are more especially to be regretted, for it is very- 
difficult to eradicate early-sown error. In Mrs Siguur- 
ney’s Essays for Children, the queen-bee is described as 
‘ ruling and governing’ the hive; each thread of a spider 
as composed of finer threads 1 twisted top ether-.’ ants 
are stated to • show- a prudent care for the ful ure by 
storing up grains of corn.’ Now, however papulae may¬ 
be the notion that the queen-bee rules and governs the 
hive, it is perfectly devoid of truth; for although bees will 
not work without a female bee in the hive, yet she is 
rather a prisoner to be ruled, than a queen permitted to 
rule. The queen-bee is merely the individual appointed 
in her particular community to he the mother of the 
new generation. On no subject has so much fable and 
fancy been put forth as on that of bees, both in popular 
works and in treatises on the management of teem. 
The spiders’ thread is comjioscd of several liner threads 
longitudinally adhering to each other, but not ‘twisted 
together.’ Ants do nut store up grains of corn; and 
what hasty observers suppose to be corn, are in reality 
only the white pupae or chrysalides of their own species. 
Mrs Sigourney repeats Plutarch’s story, that hive-bees 
during strong winds carry ‘a particle of stone or gravel, 
to give weight to their’bodies, that they may not so 
easily be blown away.’ The bees which Plutarch saw 
do this were probably not hive-bees, but mason-bees, 
Such as unthruphora retusa, megachile muraria, osmia hi- 
comis, or some other sjieeies which, like them, constructs 
a nest, with particles of sand, chalk, and other hard ma¬ 
terials. Lastly, Mrs Sigourney states that ‘ the pinna, 
being entirely blind, lodges in its shell a small quick- 
Sjglited crab, which goes out to find it food. When it 
returns with provisions, it taps gently on the shell of 
Up blind friend, who opens the door to receive it. But 
this crab performs a higher office of friendship; for it 
give* notice to the sightless pinna when the cuttje-fieb, 
its mortal foe, is near, and thus often saves the life of 
it# defent»ljjj*s companion.’ Hifrely this fable from 
Alfcltotle JPcl Tiny ought not to be admitted as a fact j 


into a book for children of the nineteenth century. The 
soldier-crab is a prdfiacious and parasitic crustacean, 
and just the very reverse of being the friend, provider, 
and watchman of thdpinna. Neither the pinna nor any 
other shell mollusc would desire the acquaintance of the 
soldier-crab for half an hour or less. 

Professors themselves, who will write correctly on 
some favourite branca of zoology, frequently commit 
strange mistakes whan, they allude to another depart¬ 
ment. Tims a distinguished living writer on Orni¬ 
thology says the rock - dove is very fond of slugs, 

‘ particularly of that which inhabits the helix virgata.’ 
The hitler is inhabited by no slug at all, but by a 
snail. In the Linntean Transactions, vol. xvi., Mr 
Jeffreys tries to explain the circumstance of heaps of 
empty snail-shells being found, by supposing that they 
have afforded a meal to small birds of the finch tribe. 
The fact is, that the finch tribe, strictly so called, feed 
exclusively on seeds ; and it is tile thrush tribe and the 
ox-eye tit which feeds so largely upon snails. The 
editor of the Naturalist's Poetical Companion says, ‘ the 
glow-worm is not the larva of an insect, but the perfect 
female of a beetle.’ We can as positively state, in cor¬ 
rection, that the glow-worm is the larva as well as the 
female of a species cf beetle, the male of which is also 
luminous, but in a less degree. This insect, in fuel, is 
luminous in every stage of its transformation, and even 
its egg is so. 

Poets play rare vagaries with natural history. The 
habits of so common a bird as the skylark are misre¬ 
presented in the following qnotatiofi from a scries of 
Sounds published within the last few yews: — 

• • i 

4 IFN onl> matt* is now (hr miuhtrul Itn &, j 

Who chants her rooming music jh his bed.* 1 

Thus, a hen lark is represented singing on the grave, j 
mil over it. Another modern poet speaks of mule i 
1 gnats stinging, whereas the fact is, that only female ! 

gnats sting; and he attributes great powers of memory ! 
! to bees, when their want of that faculty is pretty well 1 
! proved by their frequently flying in search of honey to 
I the very flowers which they had already visited and I 
exhat. ,ted. This poet also speaks of the ‘ song divine j 
of the humming-bird. ; 


VKASANTS’ SCHOOL IN SWITZERLAND. 

Timur in much to interest the feelings, as well as to in¬ 
struct, ill the following account of a Swiss school, which 
we extract from the first report. by l)r Kay Slmttleworth 
ami Air li. Tufnell, of the Training sehoot at Battersea, 
piescntefl in a volume just published under the title of ! 
Minutes if trie < 'tiiiiiuiltre of < 1 ounal on Education, lfU'd-.'). i 
Dr Kay Slmttleworth and Mr Tufnell are describing a tour j 
which they made in Switzerland for their Information hi j 
school matters, previous to commencing their seminary at, i 
Battersea fertile training of teachers for the pauper chil¬ 
dren of England 

The normal school at Kruit/.lingcn is in the summer 
palace of the former abbot of the convent of that name, on 
the shore of the Like of Constance, about one mile from 
the gate of the city. The pupils are sent thither, from 
the several communes of the canton, to be trained three 
years by Volirli, before they take charge of the communal 
schools. Their expense# are borne in part by the com¬ 
mune, and partly by the council of the canton. We found 
ninety yoyng men, apparently from eighteen to twenty-four 
or twenty-six years of age, in the school. Vehrli welcomed 
us with frankness and simplicity, which at once won our 
eonfidencc. We joined him at his frugal meal. He pointed 
to the viands, which were coarse, and said, ‘Tuna pea¬ 
sant’s son. I wish to be no other than I am, tho teacher „ 
of the sons of the peasantry. You are welcome to my 
meal; it is coarse and homely, but it is offered cordially.’ 

We sat down with him. ‘These potatoes,’ fie said, ‘ are 
our own ; we won them from the earth, and therefore we 
need no dainties, for our appetite is gilned by labour, and 
tiie fruit of our toiU| always savoury.’ Tins introduced 
the subject of indusBy. Re told us all the pupils of the 
pormal school laboured daily some hours in a garden of 
several acres attached to the house, and that they per- 
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formed all tho domestic duties of the household. When 
we walked out with Vehrli, wo found them in tho garden 
digging, and carrying on other garden operations, with 
great assiduity. Others were sawing wood into logs, and 
chopping it into billets in the courtyard. Some brought 
iu sacks of potatoes on their back, or ba skets of recently- 
gathered vegetables. Others laboured in tho domestic 
duties of tho household. ^ 

After a while the bell rang, and immediately their out¬ 
door labours terminated, and tlieyfreturned in an orderly 
manner, with all their implements, to tho courtyard, 
where, having deposited them, thrown off their frocks, 
end washed, they reassembled*in their respective class¬ 
rooms. 

We soon followed them. Here wo listened to Icssouh in 
mathematics, proving that they were well grounded in tho 
elementary parts of that science. We saw them drawing 
from models with considerable skill and precision, and 
heard them instructed in the laws of perspective. We 
listened to a lecture on the code of the canton, and to in¬ 
struction in tlic geography of Europe. We were informed 
that their instruction extended to the language of the 
canton, its c-onstruetion and grammar, and especially to 
the history of Switzerland ; arithmetic ; mensural ion ; 
such a knowledge of natural philosophy and mechanics 
us might enable them to explain the chief phenomena ot 
| nature and tho mechanical forces ; some acquaintance 
with astronomy. They bad continual lessons m pedagogy. 

i or the theory of the art of teaching, which they practised 
, in the neighbouring village school. We were assured that 
i their instruction in the lloly Scriptures, and other religious 

knowledge, was a eonstunt subject of solicitude. 

; The following extract from Vehrli’s address at the first 
; examination of the pupils in 1037, "'ill best explain the 
|. -pint, that governs the. seminary, and the attention paid 
|j li.cie to "lint wo licluv* has been too often neglected ii. 

;j this country--Ilie education of the heart and feelings, u» 

ii distinct irom the cultivation of the intelliet. It may up 
pear strange to English liabilsto assign so promfncii', a 

! place in au edue.-tionul institution to the follow mu points, 

! I Imt the iudieiition here given of the superior ciuv bestowed 
|! in t he formal nr, of the character to wlint is given to the 
j! ,t position of knowledge, firms in our view the < ld< f charm 
' oal merit iu this and seteral other Swiss seminaries, and 
Ii l)> whut we have laboured to impress on the institution we 
j' have found-d. To those wlio can enter into its spirit, the 
11 following extract will not appear tinctured with too 
1 1 sanguine views- 

i - Tho course of life in this seminary is thveelold. 
j ‘1st. Life in the home eirele, or family life, 

| *2J. Life in tho school-room. 

j ‘.'Id. Lik beyond the walls ill the cultivation of the sod. 
ii ‘ I place the family life find, for lure tire truest rduca- 
II tiou is imparted ; here the future teacher can best receive 
!' that eultiiation of the character and feelings which will 
,, til him It, direct those who are intrusted to his care in the 
1 ways of pi'Ty and truth. 

‘ A well arranged family circle' is the place where each 
mermier, by participating in the other’s joys and sorrows, 
pleasures and misfortunes, by teaching, advice, consolation, 
and example, is inspired with sentiments of siugle-uiiuded 
l ness, of charity, of mutual confidence, of noble thoughts, 
of high feelings, and of virtue. 

‘in suoli a circle can a true religious sense take tlie 
firmest and the deepest root. Here it is that the principles 
of Christian feeling can best be laid, where opportunity is 
continually given for the exercise of affection and charity, 
which are the first virtues that should distinguish a 
teacher’s mind. Here it is tlutt kindness and earnestness 
can most surely form tlie young members to bo good and 
intelligent men, and that each is most willing' to leant and 
receive an impress from his fellow. He who is ffrought up 
in such a circle, who thus recognises all his fellow-men as 
brothers, serves them with willingness whenever he can, 
treats all his race as one family, loves them, and God their 
father above all, how richly does such a one scatter bloss- 
‘ings around! What earnestness docs lie show in all his 
doings and conduct 1 what devotion especially does ho dis¬ 
play tn the business of a teacher 1 How differently from 
him does that master enter and leave his school whose 
feelings are dead to a sense of piety, and whose heart never 
heats in unison with the joys of fa mily life! 

‘Where is such a teacher as ifltvo described most 
pleasantly oeoupied ? In his sehoonmwngst his children, 
with them in the house of God or In the family circle, ancf 


wherever he can bo giving or receiving instruction. A 
great man lias expressed, perhaps too strongly, “ I never 
wish to see a teacher who eaimot sing.” With more reason 
X would maintain that a teacher to whom a sense of the 
pleasures of a well-arranged family is wanting, and who 
fails to recognise in it a well-grounded religious influence, 
should never enter a school-room.’ 

As we returned from the garden with the pupils on tho 
evening of the first day, we stood for a few minutes with 
Velirli in the courtyard by tlie shore of the lake. TllO 
pupils had ascended into the class-rooms, and tlie evening 
being tranquil and warm, tlie windows were thrown up, 
and we shortly afterwards heard them sing in excellent 
harmony. As soon as 'his song had ceased, wo scut a 
message to request another with which wo had become 
familiar iu our visits lo ilic Hwiss schools; and thus, iu 
succession, we called toi song after .mug of Nngoli, ima¬ 
gining that we were only directing them at their usual 
hour of instruction in vocal music There was a great 
charm in this •niqile but excellent harmony. When we 
had liatenesMcaiiy au houi, Vehrli invited us to ascend 
into the room • tore Hie pupils were assembled. Wo fol¬ 
lowed lmn, and on entering the aparlmcnr, great was our 
surprise to discover the whole school, during the period 
vve had listened, had been obeoriuh with songs their even¬ 
ing employment of peeling potatoes and cutting the stalks 
from the green vegetables and beans which they had 
gathered in tlie g.ndcu. As vve stood there, they renewed 
their choruses till prayers were announced supper had 
been previously taken. After prayers, Vehrli, walking 
about the apartment, ooiivor-ed*witli them familiarly on 
the occurrences of the day, mingling with his conversation 
such friendly admonition as sprang from tlie incidents, 
and then, lilting his hands, he recommended them to the 
prelection of Heaven, and dismissed them to rest. 

We spent two days with great interest in this establish¬ 
ment. Vehrli had cverem his lips, ‘ We are peasants’ sons ; 
wc would not be ignorant of our duties, but God forbid 
that knowledge should make us despise the simplicity of 
run lives. The earth is our molhor, and vve gather our 
food lmn, her breast; but while vve peasants labour for our 
daily food, wc may learn many lessons from our mother 
cm tin There is no knowledge in books like an immediate 
converse with nature, and those that dig tlie soil have 
nearest communion with her. Believe me, or believe me 
not, this is flic thought that can make a. peasant’s life 
sweet, and Ins toil a luxury. [ know it, for see, my hands 
are horny with toil. The lot ol men is very equal, and 
wisdom consists iu the discovery’of t.lie truth, that what is 
n ithiuit is not. tlie source of sorrow, but that which is 
within. A peasant may be happier than a prince, if his 
conscience be pure before God, and he loam not only con¬ 
tentment. but. joy in tlie life of labour which is to prepare 
him tor the life- of heaven.’ 

This was t lie theme always on Velirh’s lips. Expressed 
with more or less perspicuity, his main thought seemed to 
be that poverty, rightly understood, was no misfortune. 
He regarded it. as a sphere of human exertion and human 
(rial preparatory to the change ol existence, but, offering 
its own sources of enjoyment as abundantly as any other. 

‘ Wc are all equal,’ lie said, ‘ before God ; why should the 
rc.ii of a peasant envy a prince, or tho lily an oak? are 
they not both God’s creatures f 

We were greatly cl formed in this school by the union of 
comparatively high intellectual attainments among tho 
scholars witli tho utmost, simplicity of life, and cheerfulness 
in the humblest menial labour. Their food was of the 
Coarsest character, consisting chiefly of vegetables, soups, 
and very brown bread. They rose between four and five, 
took three meals in tho day, the last about six, and retired 
to rest at nine. They seemed happy in their lot. 

Some ot the othert normal schools of Switzerland are 
reinaikuble for the. same simplicity in their domestic ar¬ 
rangements, though tlie students exceed in their intellec¬ 
tual at! ainmeuts all notions prevalent in England of what 
should be taught in such schools. Thus, in tho normal 
school of the canton of Berne, the pupils worked in the 
fields during eight hours of the day, and spent tlie rest in 
intellectual labour. They were clad in the coarsest dresses 
of tlie peasantry, wore wooden shoes, and were without 
stockings. Their intellectual attainments, however, would 
have enabled them to put to shame the masters of most 
of our best elementary schools. 

Such men, we felt assured, would go forth cheerfully to 
their humble village homes to spread the doctrine which. 
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Velirli taught of peace and nontentmcnt In virtuous exer¬ 
tion j and men similarly trained appeared to us best fitted 
for the labour of reclaiming the pauper youth of England 
to I lie virtues, and restoring them to the liappiness, of her 
best instructed peasantry. 


3XGAL PROVISION FOR THE POOR NOT PRECLUSIVE OF 
PRIVATE CHARITY. 

Mr William Palmer, barrister-at-law, in an able pamphlet 
on the ‘ Principles of the Legal Provision for the Relief of 
the Poor,’ recently published (Butterworth, London), thus 
meets 4 tlie common objection that there iH no charity in 
the legal provision for the poor, because it wants the volun¬ 
tary’character of charity ; exciting no charitable feeling in 
the disjiensers, and no gratitude in the receivers of relief, 
but rather plaeing the two classes in a slate of contention 
and mutual ill;will, one sorting to pay ns little, the other 
to get as much as they can.’ * This objection,’ says Mr 
P»liner, 4 seems grounded on a wrong understanding of 
the law. The charity of the legal provision is not the 
charity of the individual rate-patera or (aior-law officers, 
but the charity of theenation, or of its tillers in their 
public capacities. So liir as the rate-payers are con¬ 
cerned, in order to he certain, it must lie compulsory : 
and poor-law commissioners, guardians, and relieving 
officers, are merely the insttuments of its administration. 
Solar as these parties are concerned, it wants flic volun¬ 
tary character of charitf ; and the poor may reasonably 
feel under no special obligation to the individuals for 
the relief to winch they are entitled by Hie law. Hut 
on the part of the nation and its rulers, the legal pro¬ 
vision is clearly voluntary ; and where founded, as was the 
poor-law of Elisabeth, on a principle of charity, calls for 
the gratitude of the poor to the nation, and to the public 
authority by which it was ordered. Every individual also 
of the nation is a sliarer in tiie national virtue ; and if the 
rate-payer pays cheerfully, considering the cliai itabh* pur¬ 
poses of the rate, and the poor-law officer similarly .kI- 
ministers the charitable law in a charitable spirit, they 
will win for themselves some further share in the charity 
of the nation, and will deserve, and, I trust, generally ob¬ 
tain, tlie gratitude of the poor. * * It is said that the 
legal provision destroys private charily ; ill which case, 
indeed, it would do more harm than good, bur the law- 
can scarcely do more than uniformly provide tlie means of 
subsistence ; while private charity, expanding according to 
the circumstances of the case, should he limited only by 
the extent of the necessities of the poor or tlie ability of 
the rich. And if private charity was destroyed, there 
would bo no security for the continuance of the lawn The 
people, by desuetude, would lose the charitable habit; and 
the legal provision would soon be condemned by public 
opinion. But the legal provision has no such general ope¬ 
ration. It may usefully lemove the necessity Cor inrliscri- 
j« inale alms-giving ; which wastes the means of tlie charit¬ 
able, who are not always the wealthiest, to encourage 
idleness and mendicity, while honest want is unrelieved. 
Indiscriminate alum-giving appears necessary in its absence ; 
for few' have both leisure and ability to impure into the 
cases of the poor, or the moans of finding employment, the 
legitimate test of destitution. Hence, if the relief of tlie 
poor wore left to private charity, the majority would often 
give indiscriminately, or suffer want to he unrelieved. But 
the legal provision for the poor supplies a ready teat of 
destitution, and should be a guarantee to bhc private in¬ 
dividual who would not encourage the idle beggar, that 
the necessities of the really destitute will certainly he re¬ 
lieved. * * It has been justly observed, that “ the muni¬ 
cipal law, which enforces an annual rate for the support of 
the poor in every parish, presents no Shstade to the exercise 
of charity in every department, public, or private.” The 
charity of individuals should rather be stimulated by the 
ublic charity of the law, which should never supersede, 
ut only ho supplementary to private charity. Such, un¬ 
questionably, was the intention of the legislature in tlie 
reign of Elizabeth, who, while the church put forth her 
homilies to move compassion to the poor and needy, at 
the same time perfected the law for the relief of the poor, 
and passed other excellent statutes for the encouragement 
of private oliaritablo foundations. And such, I amitohend, 
has been the operation of the law.. The stream of charitv 
fiowed no less copiously in the succeeding century ; arid 
though latterly its supply may have fallen short of the 


demand,’ I know not fclio nation more rich in charitable 
foundations, or more ready than the English to relieve 
suffering, whether at home or abroad.’ 

CUNNING AND DISCRETION. 

Cunning lias only private selfish aims, and sticks at 
nothing which may imijie them succeed. Discretion lias 
large and extended viet™, and, like a well-formed eyo, com¬ 
mands a whole horizons cunning is a kind of short sightod- 
nesH, that discovers the minutest objects which are near at 
hand, hut is not able to discern things at a distance. Dis¬ 
cretion, the more it is disqpvered, gives a greater authority 
to the person wlio possesses it; cunning, when it is once 
detected, loses its force, and makes a man incapable of 
bringing about even those events which he might have 
done had he passed only for a plain man. Discretion is the 
perfection of reason, and a guide to us in ail the duties of 
life: cunning is a kind of instinct that only looks out after 
our immediate interest anil welfare. Discretion is only 
found in moil of strong sense and good understandings: 
cunning is often to he met with in brutes thowseives, and 
in persona who are but the fewest removes from them. In 
short, cunning it) only the mimic of discretion, and may 
pass nimii weak men in the same manner as vivacity is 
often mistaken tor wit, and gravity for wisdom.— Addison. 

PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE ! 

It is not well that a man should always labour. His 
temporal as well as spiritual interests demand a cessation 
in the decline of life. Some years of ijuict and rejection 
are necessary after a fife of industry and activity. There 
is more to concern him in life than incessant occupation, 
and its product — wealth. He who ftas liven a slave all 
his days to one monotonous mechanical pui/uit, can hardly 
be fit for another world. The release from toibin old age 
most men have tin- prospective pleasure of; and in the 
reality, it is as pleasing as it is useful and salutary to the 
mind. Much advantages, however, can only be gained by 
prudence in economy in youtli; we must save, like the ant, 
before wo can hope to have any rest ill the winter of our 
days. — lloid- of Symbols. 


THE RETURN FROM EXILE. 

P.V J>A\ III LESTER RICHARDSON, Ehip 
As memory jiicturru happier hours, home-sickness seized my heart; 

I never thought of English land but burning tears would start; 

'I he faces of familiar friends would haunt me in tny sleep, 

1 clasped their thrilling hands in min.!, then woke again to weep ! 

At last my spirit’s fevered dreams so wrought upon my frame, 

That life itself uncertain seemed as some worn taper’s flame; 

Till o’er the wide blue waters bomo, from regions strange anil far, 

1 saw dear Albion's bright cliffs gleam beneath tho morning’s star. 

That ntdiant sight redeemed the past, and, stirred with transport 
wdld, m 

I trod the swift bark's bounding dock light-hearted as a child; 

Anil when among my native fluids I wandered in the sun, 

It seemed as if my mom of life had only just begun. 

Tho shining golden blitter-cup—the daisy’s silver Great— 

The living gema of every hue on nature's verdant breast- - ' . 

Tlie cheerful songs of British birds that rose from British trees— 
The fragrance from the blossomed hedge that came an every breeze— 

The white cot peeping through the grove, its blue smoke in the sky— 
The rural group of ruddy lioya that gaily loitered nigh— 

The silent shgep-besprinkled hill—the rivulet-watered valo— 

The lonely lake where brightly shone the Asher's sun-lit anil; 

Awhile tbefce seemed Illusions brief of beauty and delight, 

A dear but transitory dream— A mockery of the night— 

Eor often in my slumbering hours, on India's sultry strand, 

In visions scarce lees palpable I hailed my native land. 

But when upon my wildering doubts reflection flashed the truth, . 
nh! never in my childhood years, nor In my fervid youth. 

Bo deep a rapture thrilled my breast as while T gazed around, 

And recognised the thotiiaud charms that hallow English ground 1 
—Literary Leaves. 
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A VISIT TO THE CHARTER HOUSE. 
On a late occasion I had the satisfaction of fulfilling a 
long-expressed desire to visit the Charter House. Rich 
as the metropolis is in beneficent institutions, I doubt 
if any can be compared in point of gracious munifi¬ 
cence to this venerable establishment. Originating in 
the philanthropy of a wealthy English commoner, it is 
English throughout in its character and arrangements 
—English in its old-established respectability—English 
in its bounteous management—English in the domestic 
comforts of its ‘ancient gentlemen’—English from the 
neat and antique chapel to the roaring kitchen, with 
its jolly row of spits, its dining-hall and ' buttery-hatch.’ 
It can scarfrly be that the world contains the equal, or 
anything nearly the equal, of this cozy establishment, 
where a man would he sharp-sighted indeed who could 
detect a vestige of scraping economy, shabbiness, or 
mean indifference to feelings. The Charter House is a 
‘ Foundationa ‘Charity’ would clearly be a misap¬ 
plication of terms. 

We get to the Charter House by going through Smith- 
field market. Having passed this pleasant zoological 
resort, we hold on by a thoroughfare towards the north, 
and then turning up a short street to the right, find 
ourselves at an old-fashioned-looking archway. This 
gives entrance to a quadrangle, through which we are 
led to another of similar appearance—the whole being 
an assemblage of buildings in the Elizabethan style, 
enclosing groen and sunny squares, and forming, as one 
can fancy, a regular fortalice of good living and tranquil 
enjoyment—an eddy corner into which any of us would 
be thankful to find ourselves drifted after a life of expe¬ 
dients, misfortunes, and all sorts of annoyances. With 
the murmur of city sounds dying away in our ears, do 
we enter the inner quadrangle, where the spectacle 
of silence and repose—the casements thrown open to 
admit the fresh air into the neat apartments, and 
groups of, the aged brethren sunning themselves on 
seats out-of-doors—presents a pleasing antithesis to 
the straggle going on at a short distance without 

Covering, one way and another, as much as fifteen 
acres, and situated beyond the walls of London, the 
Charter House was at one time surrounded hy fields, 
and formed a convent of Carthusian munks—a ‘ dooms 
Salutatiouis Matris Dei Ordinis Cartusiensis’—and 
hence its modern name, which is hut a variation of the 
term Chartreuse. The establishment, including a place 
of sepulture for the poor, was founded on a complete 
and ample basis by that ‘ Valiant soldier mid gen¬ 
tleman, Sir Walter de Manny,’ a retainer of Edward 
III, and who, at his death in 1371, was solemnly en- 
. tombed in the hhfj^TaC the mmmtr in presence of 
the king aod ‘ hi* royal family of'lK.’ The monas¬ 
tery of Catthteians, like ill reotwurterles in these times. 


continued in the enjoyment of its endowments and 
privileges jjjji the ‘fatal reign of King Henry VIII,’ 
when it per„4 . .i in the general havoc of the religious 
houses.* 

Cleared out, and with revenues confiscated, the monas¬ 
tery and its site were granted to Edward Lord North, 
a lawyer and courtier, who had the happy knack of 
squaring his religious opinions with whatever chanced 
to be uppermost through the perilous reigns of Ilenry 
VTII, Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeti^; and accord¬ 
ingly had the good fortune of Always preserving the 
royal favour. Elizabeth, shortly after her accession, 

* Hear croft, the historian of tha Charter House, gives the follow¬ 
ing (straightforward account of this barbarous affair 

‘ This monastery continued to flourish, and wan endowed with 
great privileges, till the fatal reign of King Henry Till.; In mo 
beginning of the 2fPh } carol ■which John Howgton, prior of this 
monastery, and Humphrey Midylmnic, the procurator, were im¬ 
prisoned In the Tower of London for refusing to swear to the buC- 
eoHsion, as then settled by act of parliament, and to acknowledge 
King Henry VIII. head of the church of England, expressly re¬ 
nouncing the pope. But after a month’s imprisonment they com¬ 
plied, and both, with some others of the monastery, sworo what 
was required of them, and gave an authentic certificate thereof 
under their hands the name day, namely, tho 2<)th of May 1534. 
However, the major port of the convent then refused, 'till, after 
a very mature deliberation, they likevrtso swore, and subscribed 
what was required of them on the. Gth of June following. But 
Prior Howgton could not hold hi« tongue, and was convicted of 
speaking against the king and his supremacy, when it was now, 
hy a particular act of parliament, made ‘treason to do it, and to¬ 
gether with two other Carthusian priors, originally monks of this 
convent, and a monk of Sion'house, condemned on the tame ac¬ 
count, hanged, drawn, and quartered on ihe 4th of May 1535 : 
Stow placcth this on the 29th of April, but* I choose rather to follow 
Maurice Chimney or Chancy, who was then a monk of the con¬ 
vent, and hath wrote a treatise entitled Passio Ododcchn Carthu - 
sianorum [The Sufferings of Eighteen Carthusians], on purpose to 
celebrate Prior Howgton and the suffering monks of this convent 
as martyrs for truth; for it is most probable ho»is right in the 
particular dates. The heads ami quarters of these unhappy suf¬ 
ferers were fixed up in theanost proper places, to strike terror into 
the monks; and particularly one of tho fore-quarters of Prior 
Howgton was put over the great gate of the Charter House, as a 
warning to the convent. But notwithstanding this, Humphrey 
Midylmore—who liad been the year before imprisoned with the j 
prior—William Exmen, and Sebastian Nudigate, three of the chief 
monks of tho convent, were soon after apprehended, condemned, 
and executed for tho same crime—namely, on the 19th of June 
1535/ * 

In a similarly cool and precise way Bear croft proceeds to nar¬ 
rate how other ten monks, having refused to fenoUnoe their opi¬ 
nions in terms of the * new statutes enacted,* were thrown into 
close confinement in Newgate, and there nine of them sickened 
and died: the tenth alone recovered; but he, also, had better have 
sunk under tho horrors of the foul den in which he and hla com¬ 
panions had been immured ; * for he was left to languish in prison 
above four years, and was at length executed oathe 4th of Novem¬ 
ber 1541.*. The remaining members .pfUm* convent, terrified by 
these atrocious cruelties, and more accommodating in their, doc¬ 
trines, $adly resigned the monastery and its endowments, amount¬ 
ing to t.648,4a, fid. yearly, ft> the crown, and on email annuities 
tor life retired jfrom two exerolse of Choir vocation. 
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Vclirli taught of} or th the honour of visiting him at the At first the yearly v^tlue of the lands conveyed for the 
tion ; and mo;' OUSB> w here she was courteously entertained maintenance of the establishment was .£3500; from 
for tho fowjjj d a y S . Roger, son of Lord North, sold Charter which, a century ago, it had increased to £600<V and 
1 °t'w5 to the Duke of Norfolk for L.2500, and this now it is understood to amount to about £25,000—a 
Dt ' 8t u jleman made it his place of residence in town, till revenue, as I have said, munificently distributed ac- 
—committed to the Tower in 1569 for his projected mar- cording to the intentions of the founder. 

, riage with Mary Queen of Scots. Liberated in 1570, The Charter House presents a remarkable instance 
on his promise ‘ never to think more of that match,’ of a reformed monastic establishment standing almost 
he again resided in Charter House till his recommit- in the heart of the ibetropolis. Comprising an entire 


ment on accusation of the same offence,, for which he community within itself, and strictly exclusive iu its 
finally suffered with the loss of his head. Queen Eliza- rules and regulations, ; ts history and transactions are 
betli, considering the state safe by his death, ‘ was best known to its members, as was not unusually the 
pleased to restore the family in blood and to the estate,’ case with large religious establishments in former times. 


and Charter House came to the share of Lord Thomas As most of the brothers, previously to their becoming 
Howard, the unfortunate duke’s second son. We must so, have been more or less intimately mixed up with 
allow old Bearcroft to tell what happened next in bis the great world of business without—not a few having, 
own way. ■ by misfortunes, been reduced from the greatest afflu- 

‘King Dafoes, on his succession to tiie throne of Eng- once to a state of comparative poverty—the collegiate 
land, wgs pleased to show a very remarkable regard to and conventual character which the establishment has 
the family of tho Howards, as having been sufferers for preserved is somewhat singular. There is a recluse 
Jus mother the Queen of Scots. And out of an especial silence which must strike every one on entering the 
respect to Lord Thomas Howard (and at the same time exterior court; it breathes of retirement from the 
to imitate the steps of Queen Elizabeth), when the lord world, and absence from care and bustle; and the 
mayor and aldermen and five hundred of the chief eiti- spectacle of aged men flitting about, at the hours of 
zens, all in velvet gowns and gold chains, met his ma- prayer or dinner, in their monkish -looking cloaks, 
jesty on horseback at Stamford Hill, near Highgate, on carries one in imagination back to the days of the Car- 
the king’s approach towards London from Scotland, on tliusians and their patron, Walter de Manny. The 
the 7th of May 1603, ,ds majesty was pleased to he con- very purler, qualified by a thirty years’ service under 
ducted in a grand procession to Charter House, and to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Lou* 
keep his court there four days, and before bis departure don, has a penitential air about him; and you cannot 
on the 11th of May, to make more than eighty knights, blit admire the quiet and decorous manner in which he 
to do this lord more abundant honour, whom lie soon marshals you through the establishment, pointing in 


after created Earl of Suffolk. 


veneration to any object of particular inte'fcst or un- 


‘Of this Earl of Suffolk, Mr jSutt.on bought Charter known antiquity. 

House, and disposed of it in the foundation of the/»e- After looking through and admiring a few of the 
sent most noble hospital. And thus the soil which of dwellings of the brethren, each of whom has a separate 
ancient time was given by Sir Walter de Manny, a apartment with his name inscribed on the door, we pro¬ 
knight and a soldier, for the sepulchre of poor men I needed across the inner court to a passage or cloister 
when they were dead, is now by Thomas Sutton, an i which, amidst some of the older parts of the structure, 

__i _ ....u:..—- i---u... I i.... .i-1 rw.... 


esquire and a soldier, converted and consecrated to the 
sustenance of the poor and impotent whilst they live. 
And therefore a man may truly apply to this place the 
Baying of the Royal Prophet:—'• Thou, Lord, of thy 


leads to the chapel. This edifice, from a date on the 
roof, appears to have llben erected in 1612, though then 
most likely a re-creation of the chapel formerly on the 
spot. Of a fcouare form, divided in the middle by four 


goodness, hast prepared it for the pooi, for tie honour pillars of the Tuscan order, the interior is handsomely 
of our religion, that hath produced such a work of piety fitted up with pews, desks, and stalls of oak, tastefully 
and charity os never was in the Christian world j nay, ornamented. At the corner of the aisle on our left is 


the eye of time, itself did never see the like.” ’ 


the tomb of the founder, a fine piece of workmanship, 


From this right excellent and pious flight of Bearcroft extending from the floor to nearly the roof. On the 
(the worthy preacher at the Charter House somewhat wall of the aisle opposite is a figure of the late Lord 
upwards of a century ago), we come down to a few plain Ellen borough, who was buried iu the vaults beneath; 
particulars respecting the founder, Mr Sutton. This his early education in the Charter House having raised 
gentleman, a descendant of the Suttons in Lincolnshire, a desire in his mind to lie buried within its precincts. A 
was born in the year 1532, and having received ‘a number of other memorials of the dead are seen on the 
genteel education,’ entered himself a student of law at walls around, chiefly, however, of aged functionaries of 
Lincoln’s I nr,. Becoming tired of this sedentary life, the establishment. 

he went abroad, spent some years as a soldier, and From Wit chapel cloister we are conducted into a pile 
ultimately beliame a merchant in London, where, ‘ if of ancient building, formerly a portion of the palace of 
tradition will be allowed of any force, it is strong,’ that the Duke of Norfolk, and containing some apartments 
he was the wealthiest tradesman and Bhip-owner in the of great interest to the visitor. Ascending a broad old- 
city. Like many great men, however, before and since, fashioned staircase of oak. decorated with carving, we 
he experienced no great degree of happiness from the are led into a large room, in the progress of restoration 
wonderful success of his undertakings. ‘ And now from decay, hung with tableaus of old tapestry, and 
[1590] advancing in years, being himself without, issue, ornamented in an appropriate style on the roof. From 
he grew sick of the great multiplicity of his affairs, and the royal arms over the huge fireplace, we learn that 
began seriously to reflect that he walked in a vain the embellishments are of an era subsequent to the 
shadow, and disquieted himself ifi vain, while he heaped inion ol the crowns. The walls, unless where tapestried, 
up riches, and could not tell who should gather them ; have been lately covered with modern paper-hangings— 
and therefore contracting his great dealings, he brought an instance of bad taste somewhat unexpected in such a 
them into so narrow a compass as permitted him to quit scene. In the same building, and bn the ground-floor, 
London, and to reside at one or other of his country is shown the Grand Hall, a lofty and spacious apart, 
seats, for he had purchased several good estates’—in- ment, more like a church than a hall, used for the 
abiding the (’barter House, which, with the orchards purposes of a dining-room. At the north end of this 
gardens belonging to it, cost him L.13,000. This noble apartment there is a music-gallery, which com- 
'felly. pidut and benevolent man died in 1611, having municates with a similar gallery on the east side over 
by will endowed the Charter House as an the fireplace, forjjjectators. On the south or upper 
: hwwp,'»*F the reception of jjecayed merchants and end of tire hall ig^Bne portrait of Mr Sutton, dressed 
education o( poor children, the foafida- in a black robe, WBed fit a chair, and bedding to to* 
im being incorporated by letters patent of James L right hand the gfbtoffi-$lta of the Charter This 
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fine apartment, which appears toJiave been the ban- 
quetting-hall of the Duke of Norfolk, is now used by 
the officers of the house and the brethren: the former 
take their repast under Mr Sutton’s portrait, at a table 
placed crosswise upon an elevated part of the floor, and 
the latter sit at tables arranged longitudinally on each 
side of it. An adjoining and lo^-roofed apartment is 
pointed out as having been theyefectory for the lay- 
brothers and assistants of the Carthusian monks. By 
a door at an angle in this room you descend into an 


at the time of my visit, and therefore having seen no¬ 
thing of the educational part of the institution, I am 
unable to offer any opinion of its character. 

A few particulars respecting the internal arrange¬ 
ments of the general establishment will probably not 
be unacceptable. The brotherhood, eighty in number, 
is governed by a master, -who is generally resident, 
and who has all the power formerly vested in an abbot 
or prior by the ancient rule of St Benedict. The 
brothers, for example, are enjoined to pay him im¬ 
plicit obedience, and alwajs to stand bare-headed 
in bis presence. No brother nmst absent himself 
without bis permission; lie has the power to punish 
the refractory by fine as well ns by suspension from 
commons; and if necessary, with consent of tlie other 
governors, he can proceed to the length of expulsion, 
lie is assisted in hiss administration by various autho¬ 
rities, all resident within the walls of tlie founda¬ 
tion. Anqing’these may be mentioned the pvcaclur. i 
tlie reader, tie- registrai* the medical ofiiccr, the man- i 
ciple, or house steward, and, within the last fifteen 
years, a matron. Formerly, with the exception of the 1 
nurses, who clean the rooms of the members, and other- ; 
wise attend upon them, females were excluded from the 
establishment Tins injunction lias, however, been most 
properly abated, and among the general improvements, ! 
the institution of matron has been not tlie least bene- j 
fleial to the members. I 

The church service is performed regularly twice a-day, 
morning and evening, in tlie beautiful chapel of the 
establishment, and on one of these occasions at least, the 
brothers are expected to give attendance'. On Sun¬ 
days and saints’ days tlie scholars oil the foundation, 
and pupils, attend and assist in the services. The 
greatest, liberality is exercised with respect to the out¬ 
door recreation of the members, who arc; no way re¬ 
strained in going out or paying visits to friends daily 
within reasonable hours; and they are permitted to 
be absent for a certain number of weeks annually, 
during which they are entitled to a pecuniary allow¬ 
ance. A bell is regularly rung at eight o'clock in 
winter, and nine in summer, to summon such of the 
brothers home as may be absent. An hour after tins 
long-established warning, the gates are closed, and those 
who make their appearance later are reported to. the 
master, who, however, kindly overlooks an occasional 
trespass in this Tespect. There is one peculiarity 
attending the ringing of the evening bell calculated to 
excite pious reflections among the aged brethren. It 
tolls as many times as there are brothers on the founda¬ 
tion ; and if one dies, his demise is made known by the 
bell tolling one less, until his place is filled up by a new 
appointment. A veteran dramatist and poet, over 
whom the Charter I-Iousc has beneficently thrown it* 
mantle, put into our hands the following Stanzas com¬ 
posed in reference to this touching indicatfon that a 
brother had taken his departure: — 

Bow oft at close of parting day, 

■When light has bid tho sky farewell, 

The traveller pauses On his way, 

To list tlie Charter’s evening hell! 

' 'Which, from prayer’s shrine pngiHb* ui ounrl, 

In Heaven’s own voice, with ufiUfftil borne, 

Ttot eighty wanderers thine have feoml 
«t*t, platty, and a ktadly borne! 


Blest sound ! tho breast with gladness swells, 

That hears—wo but feel heavy hearted 

When ono knell lots in silence tolls— 

A brother hath in peace departed ! 

Yet death is rubbed of half its sting. 

And e’en the grave gains calmer rest— 

To think, when heavenward, ono takes wing, 

’Twill moke some other Iran heart blest ! 

Tn agreement with that tenacity of old usages, whether 
right or wrong, which distinguishes most English insti¬ 
tutions, the brethren, till within the last fifteen years, 
continued to eat tiieir meals off the same species of 
awkward wooden discs that bad been in use since 
the foundation of the llospitmm. Modern plates are 
now substituted, with the luxury of clean knives and 
forks, and all other appliances of a’respectable table. 
Thanks, likewise, to the judicious arrangements of the 
present manciple, the dietary is of the best and most 
ample des{p;.pt'..,i. lie would, indeed, be a fastidious 
gourmand, an i no true Englishman, who would quarrel 
with the following routine of dinners. On Sunday's 
throughout the year, roast beef and plumpudding—the 
plums stoned, and the meat with? bread and vegetables 
of the finest quality, and no limit placed to the exercise 
of the brothers’appetites. (N. B. The fire in the kit¬ 
chen can roast fifteen sirloins.) Mondays, roast legs 
of mutton, cold meat, arid other trifles. Tuesdays, 
boiled beef and cold meat, with pyddings. Wednesdays, 
same as Mondays. Thursdays, roast, beef and cold 
meat, with fruit, pies according to season. Fridays, 
from "Michaelmas to Lady Day, excellent pea-soup, 
and roast and boiled pork alternately; from Lady Day 
to Whitsuntide, pen-soup, roust veal, and bacon ; and 
from Whitsuntide to Michaelmas, pea-soup, and lamb 
and peas. Saturdays, boiled or roast legs of mutton 
alternately. Ballads during tlie summer months three 
times a-week, with encumbers, and the different vege¬ 
tables as they conic in season. Roast goose on Michael¬ 
mas day, and poultry and wine on tho founder’s day, 
the 12th of December; a gallon of ale at Christmas. 
Besides all this, which constitutes the commons in the 
hall, each brother has a daily supply of bread, fresh 
butter, milk, and table-beer. They are also supplied 
with coal, candies, and clean linen ; leaving nothing to 
lie bought but tea and sugar—articles not in vogue in 
the days of the pious Sutton—but to purchase these 
arid general clothing, an allowance is made to each 
member of L.2(i, 12s. annually, which they receive in 
quarterly instalments. The only garment furnished by 
the house is a black cloth cloak, which every brother 
must, wear at dinner in the ball, and in cliapel, or when 
coming before tlie master. It is but justice to the very 
reverend Archdeacon, the present master of the Charter 
House, to say, that, while attentive to discipline— 
which is absolutely necessary—be is kind, impartial, 
and considerate, and ever ready to make any im¬ 
provement he may think will contribute to the com¬ 
forts of the brothers. The governors are likewise to 
be praised for the firmness with which they have re¬ 
sisted every attempt that has been made to diminish 
tlie number and privileges of the brotherhood for the 
purpose of expending those of other branches of the 
foundation, thus preserving intact the original inten¬ 
tions of the founder. 

I might enlarge on the utility of this excellent foun¬ 
dation, ami perhaps, jis a statist, make out some re¬ 
markable fncta to show the advantages of tranquillity 
in lengthening days beyond the usually allotted Bpan. I 
need, however, only say, that, like annuitants generally, 
the ancient gentlemen of the Charter House apparently 
enter on a new lease of life on coming into the esta¬ 
blishment, and in general drop off only when they 
attain an extreme old age. In illustration of this 
happy spirit of cheerfulness and vitality, I cannot do 
better than close my visit to the Charter Houser'with 
the following humorous dialogue*, overheard between 
two brothers in the chapel before service, and thrown 
■into verse by the aforesaid dramatist and poet — poet- 
laureate, as he may be called, of the Charter House 
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• H ow find you yourself, brother Balding, to-day ?’ 

Of a fellow poor brother asked poor brother (trey. 

‘ Why, many thanks, brother ; I can’t say I’m ill, 

Yot i cannot, exactly, somehow, say I'm well.' 

‘ Do you sleep well at night, sir ?’ inquired brother Grey. 

‘ Yes, I sleep pretty well, that I cannot but say ; 

I usually go to my bed about ten, 

And don't wake till the same hour next morning again!’ 

‘ Well, that's a great blessing,’ said poor brother Grey ; 

‘ I'm not quite so huiiy, I’m sorry to say j 

When I wake in the night, ’tie a full hour or more 

Ere again I can sleep.’ ‘ Bless me, that’s a great boro !’ 

‘ But liow is jour appetite?’ asked brother Grey ; 

‘ Do you find, sir, your appetite falling away ?’ 

‘ Why, no ; I can eat, and drink too, for that matter ; 
There's no onq more quickly can empty a platter. 

And yet, I, somehow, though I cannot tell wiiy, 

Feel at, times just as if I was i/mng to <!!<■. 

And then I am not quite so strum / as I was ; 

My sight fails me sadly.' ■ You don’t say so ? poz!’ 

‘It can’t be from afie, for there’s poor brother Bell 
Is my senior three years, and he’s perfectly will ; 

I was but eightj T -one on my last natal day.’ 

‘ Eighty-one i you’re a. /say, sir,’ said old brother Grey. 

‘Apositive boy 1 Why, sir, I’m eighty-seven. 

1 [ ,'frre ffo‘ rleryt/man enters. 

But stop ; let’s he thinking of going to hear on ; 

When we eat, drink, and sleep, well yet ain’t the thing 
quite, 

Depend on it, sir, that there’s something not right /’ 


B A I A. 

A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF ARABIA?? MANNLllf. 

During a temporary pause in the warfare of the French 
against the people of Algeria, an Arab encampment 
was pitched on the borders of the isser. Apart from 
the rest of the tents was one set up on the slope of 
a hill, at whose foot flowed a small stream. Within 
this temporary resting-place were scab l three Arabs ; 
the eldest, though wt.il stricken in years, was evi- 
deiitly one of those men privileged by nature to escape 
the infirmities of old age. His name was Brahim-bcn- 
Zaragout—a man universally respected by the tribes, 
as much on account of his courage in war as for his 
wisdom in council. Of the two younger men seated 
In the patriarch's tent, the first was Kaddour, a rich 
member of the Gcafera tribe; the second, Hasson, 
a kinsman of his host, who had already proved him- 
! self a brave soldier in many battles against the French. 

| Seated in a circle around a brazier filled with fire, the 
| Arabs maintained a profound silence. The two younger 
j men cast nowand then a furtive, glance at a corner of 
j the tent, where, half-concealed by the fast dimming twi- 
; light, lay an object of peculiar interest to them both. 

! In fact, the tent covered a fourth being. Seated lan¬ 
guidly on a lion’s skin, and watching the graceful 
forms assumed by the bine smoke of her naryuile as it 
escaped from her beautifill lips, was Bai'a, daughter of 
Brahim. It was manifest that she had endeavoured to 
render herself more captivating, than usual: a necklace 
of, coral intermixed with, sequins adorned her neck j 
large rings of gold encircled her wrists and ankles j an 
\ ample robe of white cashmere, open at the neck, and 
eqnflned at the waist by a silken tisane, enveloped her 
figure, whilst alight gold-embroidered hath was placed 

?? 80 ** her beantifhl Hack hair to 

\, fafi in tresses oyer her shoulders. Her eyebrows and 
, nails were'pewly tinged with h f nna, and the little star 
• tatmwd oa k* forehead Wl been fresh dyed with the. 
, jpJce ojf the sc/tsian. Bala, in her turn, foiled not to cast 
i —„—. 


a look of deep interest on the faces of her companions, 
illumined as they were by the dull fire in the prazler. 
The situation of thq whole group was gainful, the more 
so from the deep silence whiefi prevailed. The truth 
is, Hassan and Kaddour were rival suitors for the hand 
of Bata, and that night they had met to have their 
claims determined by her father and herself. A subject 
so deeply interesting So all, was naturally alpw in being 
opened, but, the silence increasing the agitation of the 
wliulc party, at length Brahim determined to break 
it He threw into a vase, in which water was already 
heated some coffee ground extremely fine, poured out 
the favourite beverage, and offered it to his guests. He 
also placed before them some tobacco, with which they 
filled the bowls of their pipes. Having arranged these 
preliminaries, he broke the irksome quiet by words. 

‘ Bai'a,’ said he, ‘ sing that song which you used to Sing 
when I lay on the mat of suffering from the wounds I 
received from the fire of the infidels.’ 

* J will obey,’ answered the maiden. 

Bai'a immediately unhung from the side of the tent a 
musical instrument made of glass, in shape like a wide 
bottle, the bottom of which was formed by asses’ skin 
being stretched tightly over it. On this species of drum 
—called a dabourka—s\us struck with the tips of her 
fingers a few preliminary measures, and then commenced 
tlie following song ;— 

1. May All:ili be with you, O Son of the Arabs! defender of 
Islamunii! May peaoc be with you! May happiness be yours! 

2. When Cod created the fleet courser that you rido, lie called 

to Him the wind of the desert, and said tn it. Be condensed 1 lie 
was obeyed! e 

3. He took then a handful of this, new element, Sind breathed 
upon it. It is thus that your horse was created. 

4. To make your heart Inaccessible to fear, ne took a piece of 
steel, and said to it. Bo the heart of the Aral)! Ho was obeyed ! 

fi. Also, do you see him llv to the pursuit uf the enemies of Cod! 
At the sound of his steps the Infidel has trembled! At the sound 
of Ids voice he has melted like lead. 

The song was ended: hut ere its delicious echoes had 
died on the ears of the two lovers, a terrible sound 
was indistinctly heard. Hassan, hitherto mute, en¬ 
tranced, now stretched out his hand to impose silence. 
His every mu'-ic seemed strained to discover whether 
ilia cars had not deceived him. Kaddour and the old 
man held their breath; and Ba'ia, pale and trembling, 
sought refuge under the folds of her father’s burnous. 
Hassan, still doubtful as to the fatal sound, shook Ids 
haik from ids brow, and placed his ear to the ground. 
He had not been deceived ; the distant growl assured 
him that the dreaded lion of Mount Karkar was ap¬ 
proaching the tent. But if a doubt of the approach¬ 
ing danger still lingered, it was dissipated by the in¬ 
stinct of the horses attached by halters to the inner 
circumference of that part of the tent partitioned off 
as a stable. By the trembling light of the lamp sus¬ 
pended over them, they were seen with outstretched 
necks, their ears thrown forward, their tails straight, their 
nostrils widely distended, and their eyes straining, as if 
in a vain endeavour to distinguish on approaching 
enemy. To the snorting of these horses were aoon added 
the mournful cries of camels, and the plaintive bleating 
of sheep, as they approached to seek shelter -near the 
tent. The truth was now confirmed. The great lien 
of Mount Karkar, whose retreat had as yet proved in- 
acceseihjc to man, had ehosen this night to ravage ?the 
encampment. Once assured of the approaching dan¬ 
ger, Hassan and Kaddour nerved themselves to encoun¬ 
ter it. While mentally deyising means of resistance, 
they appeared calmt but it was not so with the old man. 
At a distance from his tribe, placed, as it were, at the 
outpost of danger, he was thinking of his trembling 
daughter, whose hand shook like a leaf in his own* 
The side resource left to him was to confide in the cour¬ 
age of Ids two guests. 

Hassan untied jkr long gun of Brahim from the post 
which supportedvPb camel-hair covering of the tent, ' 
examined the lock, and renewed toeyrefijr, wMsh had 


become damp from the dews of the evening. 
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teheed hit pistols, and unslieathingMiis yataghan, stuck 
it into the earth by its point, to be able the more readily 
to use it. Brahim watched tlicsd preparations with 
intense interest. Suddenly a light seemed to dart into 
his mind. He clasped his daughter to his side, looked 
eagerly at the two young men ffom one to the other, 
and like one inspired, he exclaimed, ‘ Glory to the Pro¬ 
phet! Hear me! Both of youVove B.ii'a. Danger 
approaches. Prove the strength of your love by the 
strength of your courage, and he who shall bring to me 
the skin of the Karkar lion stall be rewarded with her 
hand 1’ On hearing these words Baia raised her eyes 
to heaven, and uttered a prayer; then she east a look 
at Hassan, which asked him for the victory. Kaddour 
shuddered, and raised his hand instinctively to his pistol. 

Brahim having released Baia from his arms, she re¬ 
treated, according to his wish, into the interior of the 
tent.* 

Hardly had she disappeared, when the flocks com¬ 
menced bleating in the particular manner usual to 
them when their instinct reveals the approach of a 
wild beast. In the midst of these noises one louder, 
hoarBer, more terrific was heard. Ilassan raised his 
gun ; Kaddour pointed his two pistols towards the en¬ 
trance of the tent; and Brahim protected the asylum 
of Baia. 

These precautions had not been taken for an instant 
ero a crash announced that the infuriated beast had 
choBen Ilrahim’s tent for his attack. Deceived by the 
darkness of the niglft, and by the black covering of the 
tent, the lion 1yd sprung upon it as if on some hard 
substance. .The impetus of his fall broke the supports, 
and the beast, frightened for a moment to find Ins foot¬ 
ing fail him, stopped to utter a fearful roar. Nothing I 
separated lflmfrom the Arabs hut the camel-hair cover¬ 
ing of the tent, and this he sought to tear with iiis claws. 
Hassan, still preserving his calmness, unsheathed his 
yataghan, and glided to the spot where the lion was 
trying to tear an opening. Making a few thrusts at 
hazard, he found at length that he had wounded his 
enemy. The beast, now more infuriated, redoubled bis 
efforts; he made an opening in the tent, and the destruc¬ 
tion of its inhabitants seemed inevitable. 

At this juncture a second calamity happened. The 
fire in the brazier having been thrown on the ground, 
had communicated its flames to the boarded partition, 
and thence to the covering. The smoke and stench 
issuing from the latter nearly stifled Hassan, and with 
a desperate Effort he cut a passage with his dagger 
through the burning mass, rushing forward to meet 
! hit enemy face to face. Happily, however, the new 
I misfortune averted for a time the greater one: the lion, 
alarmed by the flames, withdrew a few paces, and 
extended himself on the ground, eagerly watching the 
prey Which instinct told him must soon fall into his 
fkngs. Upon this Hassan flew to that part of the tent 
under which Bala was buried, and cutting open the 
tent cloth, extricated her senseless form, and placed 
it lb' the open air behind the fire, which was now a 
protection from the attack of the lion. Brahim had 
already escaped—but there was a third person to be 
rescued from the flames. A violent struggle arose in 
‘ Haakah'S'breast. At this moment he could, by merely 
i remsftning' ’inactive, rid himself of a rival; but the arm 
1 ofathafc.rival was necessary to protect the life »f Baia. 

, Beta* ovareamo hatred, and Kaddour was saved. 

! -'AH'this time the lion was to lie seen by the light of 
the Bernes at a short distance stretched on the earth, and 
Licking his wounded foot. How to combat him ? The 
Arabs tad left their fire-arms under the wrecks of their 
awdum, tad four explosions now told them but tod truly 
that they were' no longer of any use. The fire began to 
1 diminish Wouldlt last long enough to keep off the ter- 
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rible animal until they received succour? or must they 
recommence the combat with their yataghans? Sud¬ 
denly hope was renewed in the breasts of these unhappy 
beings. A confused sound of human voices told them 
that friends were approaching. Awakened by the 
roarings of the lion, by the explosion of the fire-arms, 
ami by the light of the conflagration, several Arabs 
advanced uttering the cry of combat. The lion’s at¬ 
tention was diverted from the victims he had been so 
closely watching, lie raised his head, and turned liis 
glaring eyes towards the approaching Arabs. Hassaft 
whispered to his companions that the danger had passed. 
He was right. Tile rescuers fired upon the beast, and 
he. furiously lashing his sides, bounded into the very 
midst of them. A cry of horror, which was succeeded 
by dreadful groans, announced that one of his new 
enemies hail been fearfully disabled. But satisfied with 
having tasted human blood, or afraid of longer facing 
so many antagonists, the lion of Mount Karkar bounded 
away towards his lair. 

The rescuers now assembled around the three Arabs 
and Baia, who had recovered her* senses. They extin¬ 
guished the flames by covering thorn with saud. A new 
tent was raised, and the dispersed (locks, and all that 
the fire had spared, were reassembled. In the midst 
of the tumult Baia approached Ilassan, saying, ‘This 
night will X wait for you under the three palm trees of 
Isscr.’ 

The Arab pressed her hand, and answered, ‘ I will be 
thi re.’ 

A complete calm soon reigned throughout the camp. 
Each And) regained his tent; Brahim returned to that 
prepared for him. accompanied by his daughter; and 
Kaddour departed for the Geafera, to prepare himself 
for the limit of the next day; while Ilassan immediately 
wended his way towards the three palm trees of Isser. 
This spot, at some paces only from the Beni-Smiel, 
was shaded by olives, the branches of which were en¬ 
twined with garlands of the wild vine; enormous aloes 
and fig-trees of Barbary concealed it from every eye, 
whilst thousands of shrubs grew among tile rocks and 
stones on the edges of the river, now almost dried up. 
On both sides arose the mountains of the Atlas. This 
was the rendezvous Baia had choSen. 

Hassan had to wait a long time ere Baia appeared. He ■ 
followed anxiously witli liis eye the movement of the 
stars, which announced to him the near approach of 
day. Exhausted with bodily fatigue, and by the emo¬ 
tions of the night, his eye was often upon the point of 
closing: but the Arab soon shook off liis torpor, aroused 
as he was by the mewings of the jackal, or by its passing 
through the shrubs. In this state of drowsiness a hand 
fell upon his shoulder. He shuddered, and raised his 
head; Baia stood upright before him. By the light of 
the stars, which, during the summer in Africa, sparkle 
so marmifleently, he saw the young girl robed entirely 
in white; she held in her hand a yataghan, and ap¬ 
peared like one of thosb apparitions in which the super¬ 
stitious Arabs implicitly believe. 

‘ Yon sleep, Hassan; oh, how happy are you! As for 
me, fatal presages have not ceased to assail me, and 
sleep has not once fallen on my eyelids. I tremble.’ 

‘ Say but one word and I shall conquer. Do you 
love me ?’ 

Baia cast a tender but reproachful look at the Arab, 

‘ Does not my presence tell you enough ? This night, 

even-but it is now too late, I was going to reveal it 

all to my father. I was going to tell him that it was you 
whom 1 loved; but now that Heaven has spoken by the 
mouth of my fether, it is to you that I confide my fate. 
Take this weapon; I have brought it from the wrecks 
of our tent. It was formerly worn by Sidi-Ch&fi, the 
celebrated Marabout. With it will; you conquer. Re¬ 
member, oh Ilassan!’ added she, ‘ the words which I 
have spoken. Go, and may Heaven protect you!' 

In saying these words*Balfi ! 'dies.p|»s.ired'ai)iongst the 
shrubs us a Shadow. Hassan regained'hW tent to take' 
repose, so necessary to enable him to encounter the 
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fatigues of the morning. The dawn of day found him 
on root. He saddled his favourite horse, of a milky 
whiteness, its waving tail dyed with henna. He did 
not encumber himself uselessly with the long gun oi 
the Arabs, but suspended to his saddle a hatchet of 
steel, placing in liis belt liis trusty pistols and the blade 
which Ba'ia had given him. Thus accoutred, he took 
the road to the Mount Kurkar, first seeking Brahim’s 
tent, to find the tracks of the lion. Baia and her father 
were upon the threshold contemplating the disasters ot 
the night. JIassan advanced towards them, alighted 
from his courser, and respectfully kissed the old man’s 
hand. On raising liis head he perceived a tear in the 
eye of the maiden. Brahim also saw it. and in a ten¬ 
der tone said, ‘ GO, my son. I give you my blessing.’ 

Hassan departed to follow the bloody marks which the 
lion’s wounded foot had left, upon th< ground, assured 
that these traces would eventually conduct lnni to his 
lair. After a long ride, he arrived between two ele¬ 
vated mountains covered with bushes and bristling 
precipices, perfectly impenetrable to any other being 
than an Arabian horse. Ilassan's steed appeared to 
sport with the difficulties of the ground. With a won¬ 
derful instinct he felt the soil with the end of his hoof 
before lie descended the almost perpendicular path 
which led to a dark abyss; then, when lie felt a resist¬ 
ance, he placed his whole hoof on the ground, steadying 
it before he brought; his hind leg to make the same 
movement; this first step terminated, he fixed liis 
hinder hoofs firmly on the earth ere he advanced his 
fore foot a second time. 

By the more numerous traces of blood, it was evident 
that the lion had begun on this spot to slacken his pace. 
But Hassan was far from having reached the Karkar, 
the bare and gray summit of which raised its'df like a 
giant in the midst of the surrounding mountains. 

After a march of indescribable fatigue during several 
hours, Hassan descended into a valley at the foot of the 
Karkar. This valley, like a great number in Algeria, 
was full of enormous rocks, torn in the course of ages 
from the face of the mountains by the rains of winter; 
Other rocks, being undermined, seemed to hang in 
the air, and threatened to full at evt y moimnt. A 
little rivulet flowed somcrimcs noiselessly in its risky 
bed, and at others hounded, to form n cascade, ov, i 
the crag which opposed its passage. Nature displayed 
all her magnificence in tins place. Hassan alighted 
from hi* horse, henceforth useless to him. to ascend the 
mountain in the track of the wounded lion. He took a 
little water in the liuliow of his hand, bathed the nos¬ 
trils of his Bteed with it before he allowed him to drink 
jn the stream or withdraw the bridle. The noble ani¬ 
mal, seeing the preparations for a halt, raised iiis fore 
foot, and presented it to liis master; it being the cus¬ 
tom to prevent horses from straying liy attaching a cord 
from a knee to the lioof, which is thus prevented from 
touching the ground. But in this instance Hassan for¬ 
bore to hobble his faithful steed; ‘ for,’ lie said aloud, 

‘ should I not return, who will here be to release you?’ 

The adventurous Arab now took off his burnous, or 
outer garment, the long folds of which rpiglit embarrass 
his future movements, tightened his girdle, and, grasp¬ 
ing the axe, began to ascend the precipitous Karkar. 
That his approach might be noiseless, he advanced bare¬ 
footed, gliding like a jackal amongst the arms of the 
cactus-trees, which cover the sides of the mountain. 
Occasionally he stopped to listen, but nothing was 
audible in the death-like silence of the place but the 
healing of his own heart. 

After ascending for more than an hour, Ilassan's toils 
were rewarded; if^indeed, the sight of a monstrous lion, 
Stretched at full length at the mouth of a cave, can lie 
looked upon as a reward. The beast raised his head, as 
it conscious that wome one was approaching, and cast a 
proud look around; but Hassan, hidden under the broad 
leaves > oaettia, remained tmperceived and motion- 
letf. JSwgjgpay. the lion again dropped his head between 

A calm'courage now- took possession of the ! 

Arab’s heart as he sontemplated the immensity of hU 
danger. Armed with that cool intrepidity which is 
inspired by the fatalism that forms the strongest part 
of a Mohammedan's creed, he advanced to the terrible 
attack, thinking of nothing but the will of God. Ac¬ 
customed as he was to hunting wild beasts, he knew 
that, face to face, adfiress, activity, and coolness, were 
preferable to arms-j^iarticularly fire-arms, which be¬ 
come dangerous when injudiciously used. Thus did 
Hassan rely chiefly on his trusty hatchet to preserve 
his life. He waited, to insure himself that the lio« slept. 

He had already rejoiced in his heart to find that the 
male, and not his partner, had remained to watch over 
the safety of their cubs—for the lioness never sleeps on 
such occasions. Beiiig now convinced that, his enemy 
slept, he rose stealthily from his hiding-place. For a 
moment lie hesitated, and liis firmness partially forsook 
him; but on turning his head to get a better view of the 
sleeping brute, a new stimulus to action was presented. 

To his astonishment he beheld an Arab of the tribe of 
Geafera rapidly ascending the precipice. Hassan no 
longer hesitated. With his right hand he grasped his 
hatchet, while with liis left lie held a pistol. Thus 
equip]ied, lie stepped cautiously from stone to stone 
to the spot where the lion still slept. Twice did lie 
brandish the hatchet in the air, and twice did it fall, 
each blow, rendering a fore foot powerless. Swift as 
lightning the assailant retreated, to leave the lion to 
exhaust his fury. The beast roared terrifically; and, 
rolling in anguish, scattered about in every direction 
fragments of flint, which he ground between his teeth. 

I lie endeavoured to rise ; but the effort Was useless, am! 
only increased his pain. By this time Hassan had as¬ 
cended a projecting roek which overhung the grotto, 
and fired the heavy charges of liis pistols into the 
monster’s flanks. Irritated by these new torments, the 
lion assembled all his remaining strength to spring upon 
his enemy. He reared his wounded paws against the 
rock on which Hassan was stationed, and with a despe¬ 
rate effort bounded on the shelf, fixing himself there 
v ilh his teeth. Again the Arab raised his axe, but ere 
li had time to fall, a gun was discharged by auclhcr 
hand, and the lion fell (lead at, the entrance of his ltnr. 

In another moment an Arab stood beside Hassan. It 
was Kaddour; for from him did the lion receive his 
death-v ouml ‘ Son of the Beni-Smiel!’ he exclaimed, 

‘it was my misfortune to owe my life to you. Vou 
saved me from the flames which devoured the tent, of 
Brahim. I have now saved you, and we am even. This 
skin is mine!’ 

Hassan, trembling with rage, replied, ‘You have not 
saved my life. The beast was disabled by this arm. 
Like the vulture, thou hast eome to feast on the prey 
which the hunter hath slain. Away! for when the 
hunter appears, the vulture flies!’ 

‘ This spoil is mine,’ answered Kaddour; ‘ cursed shall 
you be if you dare to touch it!’ 

‘Son of the Geafera,’ rejoined Hassan calmly, ‘let 
us not decide this here. There are wise men in the 
camp. Do thou choose the sheik of the Geafera, and I 
him of the Beni-Smiel; they shall judge between us.’ 

Kaddour replied, ‘ Be it soand both drawing their 
small poniards, dexterously stripped off the skin of the 
lion. It was agreed that in their way hack each should 
carry tj?e trophy in turn. They regained their steeds, 
and journeyed to the camp in moody silence. 

At the sight of them, Bain's heart, agitated between 
fear and hope, beat violently, and her eye no longer 
distinguished the objects around her. The whole tribe 
went out to meet them, and surround them with cries 
of vietpry and joy. The recking skin was placed at the 
feet of Baia, and the whole tSle was faithfully related by 
its heroes to the old man. 

On the morrow the sheiks of the Geafera and at the 
Beni-Smiel aaaenffijed under the tent of Brahim, who 
was also present. wEThe skin of the lion was placed be¬ 
fore them. None other than Kaddour and Hassan were 
admitted to this council. Hassan related briefly what 
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had taken place. The three judges conferred togeth.hr, 
and pronounced their opinion in a loud voice, the 
eldest taking precedence. Each and all of them de¬ 
creed that the victory belonged to Hasson; for the lion, 
said they, in the state of feebleness to which he had 
been redueed, could only offer a vain and useless resist¬ 
ance. Kaddour departed, pale ’with rage and disap¬ 
pointment Hassan went along), to lay his trophy at 
the feet of Baia. Moment of rapture I She was his! 
The old man, her father, smiled, and ordered the mar- 
riagePto be immediate. The pegtion having been agreed 
to by Brahim, Hassan conducted Bai'a before the sheik 
of the Beni-Smiel, who addressed to the maiden the 
usual question. ‘Bala, daughter of Brahim-bcn-Zara- 
gout, now, in presence of the witnesses assembled, 
do you consent to take Hassan for your spouse s’ A 
similar interrogation was put to Hassan, and the union 
was finished in these terms — 1 The marriage is accom¬ 
plished ; may Allah bless it!’ 

On the next day all the relations came to congratu¬ 
late the new couple, and to offer presents to them com¬ 
mensurate with their fortune. Baia, who stood at the 
threshold of the tent, gave to each a handful of dried 
fruits, which she took from a basket placed beside her. 
Among those who were present at this ceremony was 
an Arab of the tribe of the Oeafera. He made a sign to 
Hassan that he wished to speak to him: the latter ap¬ 
proached. 

4 Son of the Beni-Smiel,' said the unknown, * here i„ 
the nuptial present which Kaddour has charged me to 
give to you.’ The Arab held in bis hand a brass coin, 

| which he delivered to Ilassau, saying, ‘ By this pledge 
| of liis vengeance he declares unto you eternal hatred, 
j The fire is kindled at the foot of the mountain. (I is 
I there that niv master awaits you.' Hassan shuddered; 
for well he knew that the ceremony his enemy had 
prepared would ratify an oath of hatred never to he 
[ extinguished but by the death of one of them. To refuse 
| the summons was impossible. That would have branded 
■ him with cowardice; lienee lie replied, 4 Let it be done, 
j Guide me to him.* Hassan followed the messenger, 
and arrived at the appointed spot. There Kaddour was 
found standing near to a fire which ho had kindled 
upon a hearth, formed of three stones placed side by 
side. Kaddour instantly drew forth a coin exactly 
similar to the one he had sent to liis rival, and, cast¬ 
ing some dry herbs into the flames, exclaimed fero¬ 
ciously, 4 Where is the piece of money 1 sent to tliee ?’ 

4 It is here!' replied Hassan. Upon this, each put his 
coin into the fire, and when it was heated, drew it forth; 
Kaddour taying in a loud voice, 4 Hatred to the death!’ 
placed it on the back of Hassan’s outstretched hand: Kad¬ 
dour afterwards submitted to the same ceremony, while 
Hassan repeated the words he had just spoken. The 
two Arabs now seated themselves, silently enduring the 
torture caused by the red-hot brass as it burnt its way 
into their flesh. Not a movement was made, not a 
muscle quivered, no feature was allowed to indicate 
the torment they were suffering. When the coin was 
cold, each threw it from liis hand, and spreading some 
grains of gunpowder on the seared wound, spoke in 
grave and solemn tones—‘ So long as this mark shall 
last, so long will I be your enemy.’ After a ceremony 
of this kind—which the progress of civilisation has not 
yet done away with amongst the Arabian tybes—no¬ 
thing is held harmless from the ruthless destruction 
the infliction of which future opportunities may aflbrd 
to either party. Even wife, children, parents, are not 
exempt from the savage fury of the sworn enemy. No 
>tie» or space of time can obliterate the vow of ven¬ 
geance thus taken by the Arab. 

Hasson returned to his tent, determined to watch over 
his wife, and guard her, with untiring "igilance, from 
the machinations of Kaddour. He constantly wore 
arm* during the day, and at night they were never out 
of his reach; and on leaving his teflt, he invariably left 
Baia in charge of a trusty negro slave to watch over 
and protect her. Months, however, passed away before 


anything occurred to awaken liis apprehensions. Hatred 
had either died within Kaddour’s heart, or he wag plan¬ 
ning some elaborate scheme of revenge; and Hassan 
remained in a state of continual suspense; but at 
length his suspense was ended. One evening, on en¬ 
tering his tent, Hassan perceived the following words, 
in Arabic characters, traced on the sand :— 4 1 waited 
until you hoped to become a father.’ He entered his 
dwelling overwhelmed by a terrible presentiment, which, 
on beholding his wife, was in a measure fulfilled. He 
beheld her on her mat writhing with pain. Hassan 
divined the truth, and a few hasty questions put to the 
attendant confirmed it. A strange Arab had presented 
himself with dates for sale. Baia unsuspectingly bought 
some. She had eaten them; they contained poison ; 
and death was fast overtaking her. At this terrible 
information Hassan’s firmness gave way; he groaned 
heavily ; Uto ieil at his wife’s feet and bathed them with 
tears. Brafiim, who, attracted by liis lamentations, had 
entered the tent, learnt the dreadful news, and endea¬ 
voured, by administering large draughts of asses’ milk, 
to relieve bis daughter from the torment, she was suffer¬ 
ing. But Kaddour had chosen his poison too well—it 
had taken too deep a root for any remedy to avert its 
effects. Two hours of indescribable torture, and Baia 
was dead! 

lfassan hurried the distracted Brahim from the tent, 
and remained during the whole flight with the remains 
of Ins well-beloved. The next day lie saw that tho 
horrible words written at the threshold of the tent had 
been effaced, and others substituted. They ran thus— 
• Have 1 struck justly ?’ 

The body of Baia was, according to custom, enveloped 
in her wedding clothes by women of her tribe, and a 
sort of cradle was made to receive it of palm leaves. 
The corpse was home by friendly bands to tho place of 
sej'ullnri. A weeping crowd of relations and friends fol¬ 
lowed. On their arrival, the remains were placed uear 
the grave, and four Arabs stationing themselves towards 
the four point s of the compass, exclaimed, 4 Sons of Berg- 
Smicl, alas! alas! Know that Baia, the daughter of Bra- 
him-bcn-Zaragout, is dead.’ To this the mourners re¬ 
sponded with deep groans. The pit was deep and broad, 
and at the bottom a further depth was dug just wide 
enough to receive the deceased. The body was lowered, 
and several large stones were placed over it, their edges 
resting on the brinks of the actual grave.* The immense 
pit was then filled up, and several large flat stones were 
placed upright on the surface to indicate that the place 
was sacred—hallowed by the remains of a human being. 

The crowd now withdrew to llassan’s tent, where a 
repast in honour of the dead awaited them. It con¬ 
sisted of goats’-roilk cheese and cakes soaked in oil and 
butter—which are always eaten on such occasions. 
After all the guests had drunk coffee, each out of the 
san cup, they separated. 

Hassan, absorbed by a terrible hope of revenge— 
which only relieved tys one bitter grief—set out next 
day unattended for the mountains, lie had been directed 
to a valley where Kaddour often hunted. Thither he 
repaired, and passed a month. By night he enveloped 
himself in hurburnous, and slept under a tree; by day 
he concealed himself in a spot which commanded a view 
of the whole valley, which was of immense extent 
There, iflfmovcable as the rock against which he leant, 
did he wait for his enemy, with that patience which 
tho hope of vengeance inspires in the breast of ait Arab. 
Once and only once, during that time did he perceive 
Kaddour, at a very great distance, much too great to 
enable him to reach his perfidious enemy. 

One morning Ilassan espied a horseman in the valley f 
liis eye, sharpened by the instinct of hatred, recognised 
Kaddour, who - was advancing by a narrow pathway 
which wound along the side of the mountain. This 


* Tl.* -o precautions are u»od to prevent the shifting of the desert 
sands from laying bare tho corpse, and atan as a protection against 
jackals, vho would otherwise disinter the tody. 
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road was well chosen; for, being completely open and ended the ferocious rSptures of the one, and the agonies 
unsheltered, it afforded a view of everything around, of the other, that IlasBan retired, leaving the body a 
In a single spot, however, at a little distance from the prey to the beasts of 1 the desert. He mounted his horse, 
path, there grew several shrubs, amongst which it might and directing his course northward, reached Oran, where 
be possible for an enemy to conceal himself. he entered the ranks of the French. He is now serving 

A transient smile played upon Hassan’s lips, the first amongst the irregular jpahis, or native cavalry, 
which had passed over his countenance since the burial_ : __ 

mutual and proprietary life-assurance. 

against a branch, lie raised his ghn ready, when the Life-ashubance being a subject of great and growing 
right moment should come, to fire. Kaddour advanced interest to the public, we deem it not superfiuSffis to 
towards the thicket, and stopped within a short dis- make a few remarks on the comparative merits of the 
tance of it to scrutinise every leaf ; but as nothing oc- two modes—the mutual and proprietary—which now 
curved to excite his suspicions, lie continued his route, contend for notice. 

Hassan took deliberate aim at his enemy, and fired. The Proprietary System is that of oldest standing. 
Kaddour fell. The ball, which had broken his arm Life-assurance was first (speaking generally) practised 
near the shoulder, obliged him to relinquish the hold of by joint-stock companies advancing money to sustain 
his gun; but raising himself by a desperate effort, lie en- the risks of business, and looking for a profit on the 
deavaured unsuccessfully to draw out his pistol. Has- capital risked. And this plan was very suitable at the 
san in one bound stood before him, nnd, seizing him time, for, with the defective means of calculation which 
round the body, threw him upon the earth, and undoing then existed, life-assurance business was as much a 
his own belt, bound hi* victim tightly; whilst Kaddour, matter of speculation as would be a transaction in hops 

_ _ _j i ■_ a..1 l _i.• _it.. /•> . , . , .i . , 


foaming with rage, and his teeth gnashing from the 
effects of pain, offered but a vain resistance. In¬ 
toxicated with the savage joy that vengeance gives. 


or foreign wheat at the present day. But afterwards, 
when tables of mortality were formed, and the decre¬ 
ment of human life came to be reduced to a simple ma- 


Hassan placed his foot, upon the breast of his prostrate thematical problem, it was seen that life-assurance might 
enemy. He showera] bitter taunts on him, and re- lie conducted by mere societies of the persons assuring, 
peated the words which were written en the sand on whose payments should form the fund for discharging 
the morrow of the death of Baia. the emerging claims, and who should appropriate to 

‘ And I, also, have 1 struck justly ! Kaddour, he your themselves any surplus which mightearise after all such 
own judge. It is yon who have killed my wife ; it is claims were satisfied—that is to say, receive back what, 
you who have killed my child ; it is yon wlio have con- in a company, would be distributed amongst.*he share- 
demned me to everlasting misery. What vengeance holders as profits. The plan of Mutual Assurance, as 
have you not prepared for yourself! But Allah lie this last is called, lias within the last, thirty years made 
praised, he has given you up to me in the state I could a considerable advance upon the older proprietary sys- 
mosthave desired. Oh, Baia! Brahim! iny child! you torn; yet the great bulk of the life-assurance business 
shall all be avenged!’ of the country is still transacted in proprietary offices. 

The Arab of the tribe of the Geafera made no an- the numbers of which are as more than three to one of 
swer, but began to recite his prayers. the mutual offices. 

‘Hassan, with his head leaning upon his hand, was After a careful examination of the two plans, with 
seated near Kaddour: he was reflecting upon the kind , some benefit from practical experience, we do not lies!- 
of death which he intended to inflict upon his enemy. tab> to declare-our conviction that the mutual system 
Fixing his eye upon him, he seemed to 1. Id aconversa- is the only om which the public at large are concerned 
tion with himself, for-his lips moved; sometimes he to support. The proprietary system, originating only 
•hook his head, as making a negative sign; at others a by favour of the darkness in which the subject was at 
•mile of contentment passed over his face. At length first buried, could only, it appears to us, have since 
he rose, and drawing from his purse, of the form of a been supported by the efforts of interested individuals, 
portfolio, a piece of money enveloped in a cloth, he It is perhaps to be considered by mercantile men as a 
Showed it- to Kaddour, saying, • Do you recollect this legitimate mode of making money; but, examined more 
Coin ?’ rigidly, and by persons like ourselves, perfectly dis- 

The Arab was silent. interested, it seems by no means a blameless one. To 

‘Well,’ continued he, 4 it is the same piece of money illustrate this, let us sec how a life-assurance company 
with which you imprinted your hatred upon my flesh, generally proceeds. A set of speculators start it with 
look how well the mould of it adapts itself to the a large apparition of capital, of which only a few 
wound. One of us shall die, said you: it is you. How- thousand pounds need lie paid up. By means of a 
ever, what had I done to you to incur your hate ? handsome-looking office, incessant advertising, and ac- 
What had Baia done to you ? What had my ehild done tive managers and agents, business is obtained. After 
to you ?’ The voice of Hassan wae moved in pronounc- a few years, this has generally increased considerably, 
ing these words. Then he resumed in a different tone, and large dividends begin to be made amongst the 
* At last I have you in my power! ’ shareholders. In one instance under out immediate 

• Hassan assembled - three stones, gathered some notice, ten thousand pounds of paid-up capital now 
brambles, and placing some dried moss upon a pebble, stands, after seventeen years’ business, at the value of 
obtained a light by striking it with the back of his L.70,000, in the stock-market, being L .600 per cent, 
blade. The fire was communicated to the iqpss, then of premium. What is it that has thus so much in¬ 
to the brambles of the hearth, upop which he now placed creased jtg value? Only those surplusages of pav- 


the piece of money. ' meat by the public which, in a mutual office, would 

, h-'-n n ' rti! ' crie<1 Kaddour, 4 kill me quickly.’ all come back to the assured. Generally, it is to be 

...Kill you quickly! oh 1 no, no. Baia and my child, remarked, proprietary offices, besides their usual soaks 
***!!*t ^them quickly? Ah! on the contrary', why of rates; where, as in death’s own list, there is no 
pannot I make your tortures last as long as my grief?’ return, have a scale where the payments are some-' 
__.lt only could distress the reader to pursue the details what higher, and the assured are to have periodical 
ffifeasaaaa revenge. Suffice it to state that he exei- bonuses as in the mutual system; a concession much 
qsea a U the refinement of cruelty which half-civilised like the celebrated one which vice is said to pay-to vir- 
OBSMs Anow so well how to practise, maiming his limbs, tue. But here the benefits sink far below What are to 
' 7^ . bu * n Nl eotoi thus be usually obtainedjtom a respectable mutualoffice; as 

■ * I*® 4 ®* alowl y. end rejoicing they well may, beefi^f that the company looks irt|» 

despair and suffering which fit to itself; which is just so much abstracted fitern the 
wnpff ttom him. it was only when death had pockets of the assured without any equivalent.' Were 


‘Coward!’ cried Kaddour, 4 kill me quickly.’ 
‘Kill you quickly! oh! no, no. Baia andn 
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we to draw out tables contrasting* the sums which 'in¬ 
dividuals will realise in a course of years under the 
mutual system, with those which'the same payments 
will obtain under the proprietary or-trading system, 
even where shares of ‘ profits ’ are professedly divided 
among the assured, our readers vpould be startled at the 
difference of results. It would appear almost incompre¬ 
hensible that the proprietary system should have con¬ 
trived to exist so long, when a rival plan, free from all 
selfish principle, and securing to the public the utmost 
possible advantages, was daily contending with it for 
public favour. This, however, is no real mystery, when 
we consider the ignorance of most persons on the sub¬ 
ject of life-assurance, and what a powerful interest is 
concerned in maintaining the repute of the proprietary 
system, and bringing business to its bureaux. 

The leading pretext of the proprietary system is, that 
the subscribed capital affords a guarantee or security 
for the payment of claims which the mutual system 
lacks, and that the assured is thus compensated in 
safety for what he wants in money. But the hollow¬ 
ness of this pleading is seen in a moment, when we 
consider that a combination of assurers, each paying 
fully wlint science says is necessary to make good 
theii - mutual engagements, is a transaction free from all 
risk, in the ordinary sense of the word, and only can fail 
in the event of a change in the laws of nature, or such 
an alteration in the condition of the country (affecting 
the value of money) as no kind of security would gain- 
stand. Attempts have bee n made to liken the case of a 
life-assurance company to a bank of deposit, and to 
make out/ronl that analogy that a stock is necessary 
for the security of till assurers. But the cases are 
totally diverse, seeing that the assurance company has 
not, like a bank, to trade with its deposits, but only to 
lay, them out to the best advantage in permanent in¬ 
vestments, and thus hold them till they fail in the due 
course of time to be returned. A bank which appro¬ 
priated to itself half the ordinary rate of interest for 
deposits, on the pretence of its having a few thousand 
pounds of stock to afford a security, would be in strict 
analogy, but no other. In fact, the capital is a mere 
Stalking-horse: there is no instance of its ever being 
called into requisition. Were such an instance to 
occur, it would probably prove a mere trifle in com¬ 
parison with the extent of the obligations. We may 
go farther, and say that this capital is not only unneces¬ 
sary, in consequence of the unavoidable formation of 
large funds from the mere payments of the assured, 
but, if on a large scale, it would be a positive disadvan¬ 
tage, as, if there is any real difficulty in the conducting 
of life-assurance business, it is in the disposal of the 
funds. Capital for life-assurance can at the most only 
be needed at first, while the accumulated premiums of 
the assured are of slender amount; but admitting that 
it is ever so needed, it almost immediately becomes 
superfluous, and should be therefore withdrawn. There 
is an instance of an office commenced on the proprietary 
system, with an arrangement for the gradual buying up 
of Bte shareholders, which is now effected, so that the 
office, after twenty years’ existence, has made a tran¬ 
sition to the mutual system. This is so far laudable: 
only there was no need for the shareholders drawing 
profits for so long as twenty years, or for their being 
allowed at last to get double the original prieg of their 
shares. Beyond a very short time, at the most, the 
capital of a life-assurance company, as for as it is 
a reality at all, only serves—and this purpose it serves 
very well— -to justify a small set of men in appro¬ 
priating to themselves funds properly due to others. 
As might be expected, the means taken for obtaining 
business by the proprietary offices it not, in general, of 
a wry scrupulous nature. They make extensive use of 
the system of commission— that is, large and tempting 
allowances to solicitors and others to induce them to 
bring their friends or clients to these instead of any 
other offices. Rome men have almost an income so- 
cured to them by the allowances they are entitled to 


in consequence of haring taken a few customers to some 
of the more liberal class of offices, such allowances 
being, as we have elsewhere shown,* neither more nor 
less,than a bribe to induce a man of business to betray 
the interests of those who confide in him. Such a use 
of funds, however reprehensible it may he on moral 
grounds, is justified on pecuniary considerations to the 
shareholders, if it only leaves themselves a profit, seeing 
that they have no other object to look to. Very diffe¬ 
rent is the case of the mutual offices, where money so 
employed would bo a subtraction from funds properly 
belonging to the whole circle of the assured. 

In fine, the system of mutual assurance—pure and 
undefiled—is that which the public should, for its own 
sake, and partly for the sake of morality also, support. 
It is au institution contemplating unmixed good to man¬ 
kind, and where no grosser interests than those of a 
few officiate cun possibly be concerned. Conducted on 
a large scale, end upon a proper footing, it involves no 
risk, and at the same time, from the system of divisions 
of surplus, the charges must be held as reduced to a per¬ 
fect square with the necessities *of the case, excepting 
only the expenses of management. Contrasted with 
this, the proprietary system cannot for a moment he 
defended—a business pretending to incur risks, and 
drawing all the profits which can only be due where 
risks are real—a business which can only thrive in the 
proportion in which it puts on imposing appearances. 


A STORY-TELLER OF THE LAST AGE. 
ai.i. who knew the literary society of the last age in 
Edinburgh, speak with rapture of the stories told at 
happy convivial moments by William Creech the pub¬ 
lisher. Creech, who had ushered into the world the 
principal works of talent produced in Scotland during 
fifty years, and was himself a man of no small literary 
ability, had ripened into all the quaintness of the 
baclielor character; a little stiff in his ordinary demean¬ 
our, hut capable of brightening up into something mar¬ 
vellously amusing when seated with friends of his own 
kind, who knew how to humour him. He was particu¬ 
larly happy in the narration of a certain old-fashioned 
class of Scottish anecdotes, such as arc now entirely lost 
to the world, his favourite hero being a Laird Carnegie 
of Balnamoon, a Forfarshire gentleman, who, though, 
Creech was not aware of this circumstance, had been on# 
with Prince Charles in the year 1745, for which he and 
his estate escaped destruction only by a narrow chance. 
The venerable bookseller was always reluctant to ex¬ 
hibit in the character of a story-teller, but, when once 
begun, never failed to go on with unflagging spirit, 
keeping the whole eompany in a state of the highest en¬ 
joyment as long as he chose to talk. Of course much 
of this was owing to the humorous manner of the nar¬ 
rator—looking, as John Ballantyne used to say, ‘ like a 
mouse smelling at a piece of toasted cheese ’—and to the 
quaint and whimsical effect of his pronunciation of the 
old Scottish phraseology which he employed: and all 
this effect is of course not to be reproduced: yet it may 
amuse a vacant half hour even to read such a faint re¬ 
port of the story of Balnamoon as one of the survivors 
of the circle can now give. It ran somewhat in the fol¬ 
lowing strain—that is to say, in general j for Creech, it 
was remarked, never told the story twice in exactly the 
same wffiF. 

In the north of Scotland, on a small entailed estate 
of his own, called Balnamoon (or, os the common people 
would have it, Bmnymoon), lived, some sixty or seventy 
years ago, an old gentleman, whose real name I never 
heard, as he seldom got any other than * the laird,’ or, 
more familiarly, ‘ Bonnymoon.’ He was the merriest, 
blithest body that ever lived, imperturbably good-na- 


• • sec No. 12, New Berlee, article entitled ‘A DJihonesty In a 
High Walk.' . .. * 
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I tured, save when he got fou, J and then only testy a wee. 
1 We have a’ our fauta; he loved the bottle far owre weel; 
but let that pass (pushing the bottle to his next neigh¬ 
bour). All unavailing was the sage advice—the frowns 
no few—he got frae his trusty serving man .lolin s redson 
or nane, he wad hae the drappy. This serving man, 
I should premise, was a perfect character, an honest, 
sober, truthful, worthy creature, whose services were 
thoroughly appreciated by his master, who would never 
stir a foot without him ; for he had grown gray in the 
laird’s family, by all of whom he was treated rather as 
a humble friend than a domestic; and many a weary 
night lias honest John, by lantern light, or whiles by 
the glow-worm’s lamp, trudged—tramp, tramp—after 
Bonnymoon, or tretted weary by his side, lest, mortal 
fou as he was, he should fall into a bog. In short, John 
was factotum ;■ holding him on his horse when he could, 
and when he fell off —which was gayan often 2 —helping 
him on again; not without many a long sermon; for 
John was privileged, and might preach with impunity. 
Early one hitter cold morning in 1 lecemher the laird 
rang for John, and when the serving-man answered the 
bell, lie told him to call his two sisters. Miss Betty and 
Miss Katie, instanter, for that he intended that day to 
tak his kail wi’ Laird Toomstoups (a regular five-bottle 
man), and as he had fur to ride, lie must start betimes. 
Tile aforesaid damsels were two stiff-starched old maids, 
lean and scraggy, wifti white cheeks, red nebs, and 
waists like fiddle-cases! They adored their brother, and 
sometimes almost killed him with their officious fond¬ 
ness. ‘ Noo, dawties,’ 3 cried the laird ns the misses made 
their appearance—‘noo, dnwties, I’m no to dine at 
hame to-day, so ye needna fash the cocky-leeky; mak 
yoursels as happy and merry as ye can till 1 come 
back; I’ll soon be lintnc; ye ken I’m nevir late; and 
John, get ye the meare ready, and pit the horse-rug 
owre her hips.’ * Oh, britheri’ screamed both the ladies 
at onee, ‘do be advised, and tak the carritch—ye’ve 
gotten a sair hoast 4 —and here's my mantle, a’ lined m’ 
fur, and Katie’s comforter to pit roun' your chin: yc 
ken the nights are bitter cauld; and, hrither, tic your 
bat tight doun : dinna lie late, non; come back early.’ 
1 Yo're sure o’-that’ quo’ Bonnymoon. ‘And row this 
napkin roun’ your cliafts; there, noo; that’s line -- 
whisht, noo, Jaird—wait till I ge^it roun’ your lie, k: 
is’t owre tight?’ ‘ I’m no clean throttled,’ quo’ the laird 
(mumbling through the mountain of duds and liappings 
which his kind sisters had forced on him), looking like 
a mummy or a great clothes-horse, uitli his arms 
sticking out on each side; for lie had three or four coats 
and waistcoats under the top-coat, or, as it was called, 
the ‘trot-eozey.’ ‘Noo, brither, mind your promise.’ 
• Never fear,’ answered Bonnymoon. 1 God bless you 
baith, ray doosj I’m awa’!’ ‘ Stop, stop a wee. brither— 
yell get your coat a’ jappit wi’ the giauK'—wait till I pin 
up your tails.’ ‘ Pin up a fiddlestick!’ exclaimed the 
laird, out of all patience; ‘ gi’e’s a dram, and dinna fash 
my tails.’ So putting spurs to hip tnare, he trotted off', 
wi’ honest John close at his crupper. 

Bonnymoon’s libations were no joke; he said cham¬ 
paign might pass, it was weel enough; but claret lie 
called shilpit stuff—cauld, nasty, trashy geifr—dub-water, 
dirt, or sour sma’ beer. On his return home, the laird, 
as usual, being fou, and having a dangerous ford to pass 
in a very dark night, liis mare Daisy’s girth got loose, 
and off soused his honour like a Back ! ‘ John, what’s 
that faun,® d’ye ken ? ’ 1 1 dinna ken,’ quo’ John; ‘ but 
oo’ll see. Trowth, laird, its just your honou|K ‘ Me, 
John I I daresay ye’re no fer wrong; eh! what a water’s 
i’ my lugs!’ * Its better there than in your mou’,’ re¬ 
sponded the sapientserving-man; ‘ for, as the auld Scotch 
song says, ye ne’er lo’ed water a’ your days, laird.’ * Hoot, 
man, haste ye, gi’o’s a heeze,? and get me up again.’ 

‘ Hoo that’s to be accomplished, laird, I dinna ken.’ 




* Pretty frequently. 3 Darlings. 

^Bespattered with mud. • Fallen. 


‘ Why, sure eneugh, John,’ answered his honour; ‘ that’s 
your concern.’ ‘ It m*y be sae; but I'm thinking ye’re 
a wee mair concerned^ than I am, for a’ that 1 ’ ‘ John, 
gi’e owre havering, and catch the meare.’ ‘ Wo! Daisy, 
woi lass [plash! plash!] wo! wo!' ‘Come, haste ye, 
John, I'm cauld—my teeth’s a’ chattering in my head— 
gi’e’s my hat!’ ‘Yourilrat! weel that’s a good joke— 
your hat indeed! bo thankfu’ that I’ve found your wig, 
and that ye’re no gaun this blessed night, mortal fou, 
wanting baith hat and wig. Your hat I my certy, hats 
are no sae rife here awa, J can tell ye.’ ‘ Aweel, aweel, 
John, let us just be jogging, and if the road be uae owre 
wide, the length o’t Bhall never fash us; we’ve gotten 
rather an over-dose o’water to our whisky, I maun con¬ 
fess.’ ‘ My certy, laird, there’s unco’ little o’ the whisky 
come my way; but here's your jazy, clap it on your 
pow, and I’ll try and get you mounted anee mair.’ 
‘ That's no my wig, John, ’at is it no!’ ‘I’m Blinking 
ye maun tak it though, for there's nae wale 1 o’ wigs here, 
laird!’ ‘ Gi’e’s a baud o’t, then, gin I maun tak it; but 
it’s no mine.’ So, after sundry twistings ami turnings, 
on went the wig hint side afore , ‘ All’s right,’ cried 
Bonnymoon, and away they trot again. 

But now they had a toll to pass, which, when the 
laird was vera fou, he always mistook fur an inn, which 
the keeper knew well, and was always prepared for the 
laird’s reception with something ho liked hotter than 
the cauld water, of which lie had previously got too 
plentiful a dose. On alighting, his honour called lustily 
for port, instead of which the loon of,a toll-keeper plied 
him hard, glass after glass, with cherry brandy. The 
laird smacked his lips; ‘ My certy, landlord, that’s prime 
poil! Whaur got ye that? Capital! Here, ostler, 
waiter, bar-maid, hoots, run for your lives, ye rogues; 
bring me a bottle o’ port! Ileo long maun I slan’ here 
and ca‘? Ken ye wha I am? I’ll tell le what, I’ll gie 
a croon—a croon —I’ll gie a kingdom for’t! ’ ‘ Deil ding 
that port oot o' your crazy pow,’ cried John, ‘lbrjc 
dinna ken port fra’ aquafortis !’ ‘ Gin it be aqua/i/taw, 
it’s doou, John,’ cried the laird, tossing off another 
glass. 

< >n another day—a winter’s day—the laird being' ‘ no 
revs weel,’ and intending to dine with a friend in ihe 
country, his sisters persuaded him not to expose him¬ 
self on horseback, but to take what they called tiie 
carritch. The laird didna like this plan at all, but at 
last he was induced to consent to it. So John was 
asked in the first place to go and shun out the hens out 
o’ the carritch, for, as it stood in its shed, it had been 
taken possession of in the course of time by the poultry, 
and the chuckics, I can assure you, were not easy to 
dislodge, possession being nine points o’ the law. Well, 
the carritch was cleared o’ the hens, and then pulled 
out to the yard, and then John got it a’ scartit oot? and 
made as nice as it could well be. So the laird got into 
it, and drove off, followed by a thousand benedictions 
and cautions by his sisters. It was an extraordinary 
machine this coach—a kind of Noah’s ark on wheels, 
that went squeaking, grinding, and growling along the 
road like thunder. Nothing happened on the way to 
dinner; but there, as usual, tile lot sat very late, and 
got most dreadfully fou. So, after the party broke up, 
John got his honour into the coach, and off they set 
on their way home, in a- very dark night Some 
hollow m the Toad’ having given it a terrible jolt, 
the laird was wakened out of his sleep, and popped 
out his head. ‘John, what’n a pea-hoteh is this? 
Div ye ca’t a coach ?—let me oot I Div ye think I’ll 
Bit howdling here a’ night? Let me oot, I gay, and 
bring Daisy. Stop, stop; d’ye hear?’ The dickey- 
had faun doon a’ gleyd; 3 so John had enough to do 
to keep his seat, and take care of himself, as he ga’e 
aye the tother botch and slide, stoutly wo-ing and 
wo-hoying. He had no great occasion for the whip j 
for, scared by the squeaking o’ the wheels and the 
clanking o’ the crazy machine, Daisy cookit her lugs. 


8 Scraped out. 


* ail awry. 
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and made clever heels. Poor John’s perch had now 
begun to give way; and sitting with his nose and knees 
close together, it was first ‘ ghee-hup,’ and then ‘ ghee- 
ho,’ till at last doon he fell, holding fast by Daisy’s tail, 
who, not relishing practical jokes, scampered off at full 
speed, broke from the harness, and left the coach be¬ 
hind her! Lo! there lay his honour and his serving- 
man half scomfished among dirt and snow, in a night as 
dark as pitch. The laird began to greet; wo for the 
dignity of history when we have lachrymals to record; 
but, be it remembered, the laird was greetin’ fou. How¬ 
ever, John, who was as sober as a bishop, wo-hoying on 
wi’ might and main, contrived to catch Daisy, and get 
her yoked once more. 

Smack went tile whip, round went tho wheels; 

but, as misfortunes seldom come single, a plank at ttie 
bottom of the coach gave way, and the doughty laird 
fell through the aperture, and was left hy the uncon¬ 
scious John sprawling on tho road! Arrived at home, 
the misses came running out, each with a light in her 
hand, to receive the laird. ‘ IIoo are ye, brither ? Sie, 
a night ye’ve gotten. Let down the steps, John. J 
daresay my hrither's no weel. Bonnymoon! John, 
whnur’s his honour ?—whaur’s the laird ?’ * That's 

rnair than i can any,’ answered John. ‘ I scarcely ken 
whaur I’m mysel’! But dinna greet and tuk on sac 
sair, ladies ; 1 daresay lie’s lying in the gutter, or in 
some glaur-hole on the, road, and we a’ ken that’s nae- 
thing by common, lie's safe enough; there’ll nacthing 
fash him; I'll rin and get the hurlbarrow;’ and in a : 
jiffy Juhrj brought hame the laird, and whumbled out ■ 
his honour, whack! With a whole skin, and not quite 
sae fm ns usual, lor his late sad disaster had sobered 
him a wee. ‘ Aih, hrither, T’m feared yc hue gotten 
I your death the night, lying sar lang on the road, and 
| in sic ■' pb'Ulo.' ‘Nae fear o’ mo, daw ties,’ said the 
I herd. ‘ (’in as weel ns can Lie. Tbit next time, hinnies, 

! I think we maun liae a loom that'll baud in!’ 1 


IVKAN DELL’S EXPEDITION TO THE POLAR SKA. 

SIICONJ) ARTICLE. 

Ouu first notice of M. Von Wrangell’s work* brought 
us to the period of his settlement for the winter in 
Nijnei-Kolymsk, a small town on the river Kolyma, in 
an extremely remote part of Siberia, near the Frozen 
Ocean. Here preparations were made for a start early 
in February, when the cold was somewhat abated. The 
instructions from the Russian admiralty directed that 
the first year the expedition- should proceed to Cape 
Chelagskoi, where, being divided into two parts, one 
under Wrnngell was to go in search of a northern land, 
while the other was to examine the coast as far to the 
eastward as circumstances would permit. T* do this 
efficiently, there were required fifty sledges, six hundred 
dogs, and at least forty days’ provision. As it was ne¬ 
cessary to proceed in February, there remained only 
three months for preparation. 

While forwarding operations for the journey, M. Von 
Wrangell was surprised at the arrival of the well-known 
English traveller, Captain Cochrane, on the 3lst. of De¬ 
cember, and in conversation with this eccentric person, 
the new year (1821) came in with a temperature of—60 
degrees. In order to show his guest some of the amuse¬ 
ments of the place, as well as to give a general treat, the 
commander of the expedition invited all the principal 
inhabitants for Twelfth Night, and engaged for the 
evening one of the best and roomiest houses, belonging 
to a Cossack who could play the violin. ' The assembly- 
room was lighted up with train-oil lamps, the walls 

1 A vowel that will hold lo. 

* On® volume, small octavo. London j Madden and On. 1844. 


ornamented by a little drapery, and the floor strewed 
with yellow sand. The refreshments for the ladies 
were tea, some lumps of white sugar, and cedar-nuts. 
Supper consisted of fish-cakes, struganina, dried fish, 
and frozen rein-deer marrow. Our guests arrived at 
five o’clock in their best furs, and after the first burst of 
admiration at our arrangements, the ladies took their 
scats, and began to sing national songs; afterwards the 
younger ones played at various games, and danced with 
alow and apparently laborious effort to the sound of the 
old hunter’s violin. At ten o’clock the company took 
their leave, witli endless thanks for thf entertainment; 
nor were these mere words of course, for, a year or two 
afterwards, they still spoke of our" agreeable and bril¬ 
liant party as a bright spot in their remembrance.’ 

The preparations for departure being completed, it was 
ncoessaryto bid adieu to these simple-minded Siberians, 
and to proceed on a preliminary excursion to Cape Che¬ 
lagskoi. Fully equipped, the party set out on the 19th of 
February. The loads, independently of provisions, lon- 
sisted of a conical tent of rein-deer skin, two hatchets, an 
iron plate on which a fire could be lighted, a trivet, a soup- 
kettle, a tea-kettle, a pocket-lantern, a few wax candles, 
some changes of linen, a bear-skin a-pieoc to sleep on, 
and a double rein-deer skin covhrlet for every two per¬ 
sons ; also the requisite philosophical instruments and 
arms. The weather was clear and pleasant, with a tem¬ 
perature at noon of —20 to 26 degrees, which was 
not troublesome when the wind did not blow. When a 
breeze sprung up, the cold became intense, and could 
with difficulty be faced by the dogs. In spite of a fire, 
a thick, covering of furs, and the shelter of the tent, ice 
formed on the persons of the travellers, and in the morn¬ 
ing hoar-frost was visible on everything affected by the 
breath. One night M. Kasmin, one of the officers, had 
omitted to change his boots and stockings on going to 
rest, and next, morning, to his great alarm, lie found 
that his stockings were frozen to his feet. Happily, by 
gentle rubbing with brandy, nq serious effects followed. 
As the expedition approached the confines of the snow- 
covered land, the increasing cold and violent wind made 
travelling very difficult. ‘ To guard the dogs from being 
frozen, tho drivers were obliged to put clothing on their 
bodies, and a kind of boots on their feet, which greatly 
impeded tlieir running; and the intense frost had ren¬ 
dered the snow loose and granular, so that the sledge- 
runners no longer glided smoothly over its surface.’ 

On the 5th of March the party reached the north¬ 
west point of the Chelagskoi Noss, and doubled the cape 
will great difficulty and danger. They had often to 
ascend steep icebergs ninety feet high, and to descend 
at great risk to the sledges. At- other times they had 
to wade unto the waists in snow, harnessing themselves 
to the sledges, which the poor dogs were unable to drag 
after them. M. Von Wrangell pursued the south-east 
coast of this demote cape (latitude 70 degrees, longitude 
171 degrees), and having made certain observations, 
returned in his route to Nijnei-Kolymsk, which he 
readied on the 14tli of March. A few days after his 
arrival, M. Von MaIHuschkin, who had set out on an 
expedition in a different direction, also returned, bring¬ 
ing with him some information respecting the Tchukt- 
clies, a nomade tribe, who, receding into the extreme 
wildernesses of Siberia, have hitherto defied Russian con¬ 
quest. These barbarians, as may be supposed, are hea¬ 
thens, and all attempts at converting them to Christi¬ 
anity have failed, partly in consequence of their language 
being deficient in words to express new and abstract 
ideas. Polygamy is general amongst them; and they 
kill not only all deformed and weakly children, but their 
own parents, when they become unable to endure, the 
fatigues and hardships of ft wandering life. ' They can- 
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not bp said to bate any religion, but aro influenced by 
gloomy superstitions, and consult, on all important occa¬ 
sions, a set of highly imaginative and half-crazy fanatics 
called Shamans. Worked upon by solitude, the contem¬ 
plation of a savage nature, lung vigils, fasts, and the use 
of narcotics and stimulants, these men become persuaded 
of possessing supernatural powers, and keep up an in¬ 
tercourse with the invisible world by beating in tlie silence 
of midnight on their magic drum. ‘ A true Shaman is 
not a cool and ordinary deceiver, but a psychological 
phenomenon, well deserving of attention. Whenever I 
have seen them operate, they have left me with a long- 
continued and |!oomy impression. The wild look, the 
blood-shot eyes, the labouring breast and convulsive 
utterance, the seemingly involuntary distortion of the 
face and the whole body, the streaming hair, even the 
hollow sound of the drum, all contributed to the effect; 
and I can well'understand that the whole should appear 
to the uncivilised spectator as the work of evil spirits.’ 

M. Von Wrangell now set out on a second journey 
along the shores of the Tolar Sea, taking only thirty 
days’ provisions, and trusting to an occasional replenish¬ 
ment by success in bear-hunting. The ocean was an 
extensive plain of ice, broken only by a few scattered 
masses. To avert the ill effects from the reflection of 
the snow on the eyes, some black crape was distributed 
as veils to the party. Having made observations on the 
position and character ot certain small islands, they pro¬ 
ceeded on their journey; but, owing to the mildness of 
the weather, it was attended with some danger. The 
surface of the icy plain was occasionally wet by the 
melting of the snow, and not well calculated to hear the 
sledges. In latitude 71 degrees 32 minutes, when going 
in a north-easterly direction, the difficulty seemed to 
Increase. ‘ At first we got on pretty rapidly, notwith¬ 
standing occasional salt patches, but, these gradually 
increased until we had gone about fifteen worsts, when 
we found ourselves in what may bo called a deep salt 
moor, where it was impossible to advance. 1 examined 
the ice beneath the brine, and found it only five inches 
thick, and so rotten, that it was easily cut through with 
a common knife. We hastened to quit a place so fraught, 
with danger; and after going four worst- in a south by 
east direction, we reached a smooth surface covered 
with a compact crust of snow. When we had gone a 
couple of wersts over this, I had the ice examined, and 
found it one foot two inches thick. The depth of the 
sea was twelve fathoms, and the bottom greenish mud. 
We halted one or two wersts further on, near some in- 
cossiderable hummocks, where the thickness of the 
crust of ice and the depth of the water were examined, 
and found the same as before. The water gushed up 
through the holes which had been made in the ice, and 
overflowed to a considerable distance in all directions, 
and soon imparted its bitter salt taste to the snow. 
When the watery particles evaporate in the sun, they 
leave behind a thick brine, part of which forms crystals, 
and part contributes to destroy the.ice. Meanwhile the 
north wind increased in strength, and must have raised 
a considerable sea in the open water, as we heard the 
BouDd of the agitated element beneath, and (dt the undu- 
latory motion of the thin crust of ice. Our position wrs 
at least an anxious one; the more so, as we could take no 
step to avoid the impending danger. I believe few of 
out party slept, except the dogs, who alone were uncon¬ 
scious of the great probability of the ice being broken 
up by the force of the waves.' From (liis situation of 
extreme danger the party were glad to make a hasty 
retreat. The most northern latitude gained on this 
occasion was 71 degrees 43 minutes. In proceeding 
towards the land, the narrowest escapes from cngulf- 
BteUt in the breaking surface were made, and sometimes 
theopen fUaures*of water had to be crossed on boards 
carried in the sledges for the purpose. The 10th of 
the party still struggling with difficulties; 
Mid tiris'hgmg^Easter day, it was resolved tc%dedicate.it 
'%!devotional exercises. ‘We joined,’ says 
M, Von Wrangell, ‘in the prayers of our far-distant 


friends by the prescribed service, which was read by 
M. Bereshnoi, and the hymns were sung by our Cos¬ 
sacks and sledge-drlvcrs. A block of ice was carved to 
represent an altar, and the only wax-light we possessed 
was burned in front of it. The day was one of rest and 
refreshment to all. Our 0 festive fare was frugal enough: 5 
we had reserved for it a few rein-deer’s tongues aDd a 
little brandy: a much greater treat was a small fire, 
kept up during part of the day.’ On the Uth, the dogs 
and men being refreshed and the sledges repaired, the 
party hastened onward, impelled by the noise of the 
crashing ice, which sounded like distant thunder. For¬ 
tunately land was reached without any serious accident, 
and the expedition arrived safely at Nijnei-Kolyrask on 
the 28th of April. 

The summer of 1821 was devoted to several land and 
coasting excursions by different divisions of the corps, 
each adding something to the ascertained knowledge of 
this part of the world. The winter which followed was 
more than usually severe, and a new misfortune over¬ 
took the district around Nijnei-Kolymsk, in a malady 
among the dogs. < hie hundred of these useful animals 
were required for M. Von Wrangell’s third excursion to 
the Tolar Sea in 1822, but it was with the greatest 
difficulty that thirty-six could he procured. With those 
a party set out on the 14th of March, and on this occa¬ 
sion reached latitude 72 degrees 2 minutes, but still 
without discovering any large tract of land. From the 
nature of the ice, the increasing depth of the sea, and 
other circumstances, M. Von Wrangell appears to have 
come to the conclusion that there was really no great 
mass of land in this part of the Tolar Sea, npd that it 
was useless pursuing an investigation fraught with so 
vouch danger. lie accordingly once more returned to 
land, making in his course some new observations on 
the coast. lit: reached his old quarters at Nijnei-Ko- 
iymsk on the 5th of May. 

Part of the summer was devoted to an expedition 
westwards, through a singular tract of country called the 
Stony Tundra; and an expedition of a more important 
kind was performed by Lieutenant Anjou thence north¬ 
wards to the islands of New Siberia, Fadejvskoi, Slid I 
Koklnoi, lying under latitude 75 degrees, beyond 
which it was found too hazardous to proceed by sledges; : 
and to attempt, the journey by boats would have been : 
not less dangerous. An important object was gained I 
by these united expeditions, in laying down a correct 
chart of the northern coast of Siberia, and of the few 
islands with which the frozen ocean is here studded. 

M. Von Wrangell undertook his last expedition to 
the Tolar Sea in March 1823, provided with a few good 
teams of dogs. The object was to penetrate as far east¬ 
ward as possible; and, after difficulties as great as were 
ever previously encountered, he reached latitude 70 
degrees 51 minutes, longitude 175 degrees 2? minutes. 
From this point, which was about sixty miles from the 
nearest lSnd, the party hurried rapidly back, the rising 
temperature and increasing number of fissures in the 
ice giving signal to lose no time in the retreat. But 
the nearer they approached the coast, the danger fear¬ 
fully augmented. The ley plain broke into huge frag¬ 
ments, and driving became impossible. The situation 
of the forlorn travellers wax now truly awful, and we 
shall leave the author tb describe it in his own words. 

‘ After driving only three wersts, we found our old 
track completely obliterated by fresh hummocks and 
fissures, which rendered our advance so difficult, that 
we were at last forced to abandon a part of the stores 
which we carried. After toiling on for two werBts more, 
we found ourselves completely surrounded by lanes of • 
water, opening more and mo.re, until to the west the sea 
appeared completely open with floating ice, and dark 
vapours ascending from it obscured the whole horizon. 

To the south we still saw what appeared a plain of ice, 
but it consisted only of larger fragments, and even these 
we could not reach, as we were separated 6om them by 
a wide space of water. Thus cut off on every ride, we 
awaited the night with anxiety. Happily for us, both 
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the gea and the air were calm, apd this circumstance, he is near perspiring, he stops up his nose and ears 
and the expectation of a night-frost, gave us hope, with little hits of fur, and covers his face so as to leave 
During the night (March 26-27) a # gcntle breeze sprung only an exceedingly small aperture for breathing, and 
up from the W.N.W., and gradually impelled the ice- this is all that ho requires in the most intense cold not 
island on which we were towards the cast, and nearer to he frozen during sleep. Even in Siberia the Iakuts 
% to the larger surface before-mentioned. In order to get are called iron men, and I suppose that there are not 
over the remaining space, we honked with poles the any other people in the world who endure cold and 
smaller pieces of ice which floated about, and formed hunger as they do. I have seen them frequently, in the 
with them a kind of bridge, which the night-frost severe cold of this country, and when the Are had long 
cemented sufficiently to admit of our crossing over upon been extinguished, and the light jacket had slipped off 
it before sunrise on the 27th. We had hardly pro- their shoulders, sleeping quietly, completely exposed to 
ceeded one werst, when we fSund ourselves in a fresh the heavens, with scarcely any clothing on, and their 
labyrinth of lanes of water, which hemmed us in on bodies covered with a thick coat of rime.’ 
every side. As all the floating pieces around us were Here we may take leave of M. Von Wrangell’s most 
smaller than the one on which wc stood, which was interesting production, which we .confidently rccom- 
seventy-five fathoms across, and as we saw many eer- mend as a valuable addition to popular literature. The 
tain indications of an approaching storm, I thought it intrepid author, it is agreeable to learn, reached St 
better to remain on the larger mass, which offered us Petersburg :n safety on the l nth of August 1824, 
somewhat more security; and thus we waited quietly having itfiii-; perilous wanderings added not a few iin- 
whatever Providence should decree. Dark clouds now portant facts to tlu* general stock of information respect- 
rose from the west, and the whole atmosphere became ing the polar regions. 

filled with a damp vapour. A strong breeze suddenly_,,___ 

sprung up from the west, and increased in less than 

half on hour to a storm. Every moment huge masses LIVING IN SPLENDOUR WITHOUT 
of ice around us were dashed against each other, and APPARENT MEANS, 

broken into a thousand fragments. Our little party 

remained fast on our ice-island, which was tossed to That one half of the world does not know how the 
l and fro by the waves. We gazed in most painful inac- other half lives, is a sweeping avion), which, if not lite- 
; tivity on the wild conflict of the elements, expecting rally true, is near enough to truth for an adage. There 
every moment to be swallowed up. We had been three is, however, a special small class, whose subsistence is 
long hours in this position, and still the mass of iec a mystery to all the rest, oven after every reasonable 
j beneath us held together, when suddenly it was caught effort lias been made to discover the secret. They are 
by the stOrm. and hunled against a large field of ice. persons who keep handsome, if not magnificent esta- 
\ the crash was terrific, and the mass beneath us was blishnients, and act in all respects as men of the first 
! shattered into fragments. At that dreadful moment, fortum, without any visible means of obtaining the most 
j when escape seemed impossible, the impulse of self- humble subsistence. 

J preservation implanted in every human being saved In the hi\ court of Charles II. there were several 
j us. Instilu'tmly we all sprang at once on the sledges, specimens of this sort of adventurer. The most con- 
: and urged the dogs to their full speed; they flew spicuous was the Count de Graniroont, a banished 
1 across the yielding fragments to the field on which we courtier of France, who lived in great style: he, how- 
had been stranded, and safely reached a part of it of ever, belonged to a good family, who were in aiHuent 
firmer character, on which were several hummocks, circumstances, so that some part, of his revenue may 
aud where the dogs immediately ceased running, con- have been derived from home, though not enough to 
scious, apparently, that the danger was past. We were support the extravagant splendour with which he sur- 
saved: we joyfully embraced each other, and united in rounded himself. A much more’rcmhrkable example is 
thanks to God for our preservation from such imminent presented in Beau Wilson, who lived with a degree of 
periL But the continued raging of the tempest, and magnificence rivalling that of Grammont, without pos- 
the crashing of the ice around, warned us not to delay; spasing apparent means to the amount of a single penny, 
and after a few moments’ repose, wc hastened onwards. Notwithstanding his efforts to conceal every circum- 
guided by our view of the coast, to our first deposit of stance connected with his private history, it was ascer- 
provision?, four worsts from the shore. There wc tained that Wilson was the younger son of parents 
loaded our sledges with as much as they could carry, who were sufficiently respectable to procure him a com- 
and before it was perfectly dark, reached the land.’ mission in the army. Accordingly, he went to Flan- 
Tlius rescued from destruction among the melting dors, where hostilities were going on; hut behaved with 
ices of tha Polar Sea, the party proceeded along the such cowardice, that he was cashiered, and was so 
coast by Cape Clielagskoi, visited the settlements of the por-, that lie was obliged to borrow forty shillings of a 
Tcliuktches, and returned to Nijnei-Kolymsk. on the friend to pay his passage back to England. From that 
10th of May. Having now completed the execution of time Wilson’s history is under a cloud, till we find him 
their instructions, as far as practicable, the members of bursting forth in Lohdon as the brightest star in the 
tho expedition prepared to set out homewards. They hemisphere of fashion. His house was furnished with 
departed on the 19th of November, following a track splendour, and attended by a complete retinue of 
towards lakutsk, usually taken by trading caravans, servants. His coaches were magnificent, his stud 
and accompanied by a few wandering Iakuts. The complete, being made up of saddle, harness, hunt- 
degree of cold and exposure which this hardy people ing, and race horses of the best breeds. His dress 
can endure in their journeys was a matter of surprise (then a formidable item of expenditure), dinners, and 
to the travellers. ‘ The Iakuts,’ it is remarked, ‘ do parties, were the admiration of the town j whilst the 
not use any kind of tent or covering, nor any of the sources of all this expenditure were equally its won- 
larger fur garments, without which we could not ven- dor. The most obvious conjecture is to refer such 
ture into the open air when the cold had attained a mysterious revenues to success in gamingbut Wilson 
.certain intensity. An lakut, when travelling, wears seldom played, and if he did, it was for inconsider- 
only his usual m-door clothing, and at night spreads Rblc stakes. Though frequently set upon by the in- 
a horse-cloth on the snow, which, with a saddle for his quisitive, lie kept a strict guard over his words, even 
pillow, forms the whole of his bedding: his only cover- in moments of excessive conviviality \ and all the ingo¬ 
ing is the fur jacket which he has worn during the day, nious devices which were put in force against his pru- 
aad which be pulls off and puts over his hack and dence were not successful in making him reveal his 
shoulders, while the front of his body has scarcely any secret. There was nothing mysterious in his manner; 
covering, and is turned to a biasing fire. When he has on tho contrary, he was of a free and open disposition, 
lain for some time in this way, and feds so warm that and was accessible at all tames, so that it was clear he 
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had no secret method of making money either as a 
coiner or an alchemist; for he was accused of being 
both by persons who were unable to invent more 
plausible suppositions to account for his wealth. A 
hundred other reports were set afloat. Some said that 
when in Flanders, lie had robbed a Holland mail of an 
immense value in diamonds, and though another indi¬ 
vidual suffered for that crime, yet, because that person 
denied it to the last, Wilson was pointed out as the real 
perpetrator. Others declared that he was supported 
by the Jews as a decoy to obtain advantageous money 
transactions with the nobility. At last these reports 
multiplied both in number and extravagance, till Wilson 
found it expedient to mnke an effort to put a stop to 
them. This determination led, unfortunately, to a tra¬ 
gical issue. Having traced one of the injurious rumours 
to a Mr Law,* he challenged him, and was found dead 
near the place appointed for the duel, having been, it 
was asserted, run through the body by Law before he 
had time to draw his own sword. Mr Wilson lived 
in unabated splendour to the last; and what crowned 
the mystery of bis itiiiiiiflee.n( expenditure wa3 the 
fact, that after his death only a small sum of money 
was found amongst his effects. He had no debts, and 
the world was left in total ignorance of the funds out of 
which he supported his stately magnificence. 

Another instance is j>f later date. In 1S14-15, during 
the congress of princes and nobles at Vienna, a per¬ 
son named Iteill.v attracted general attention by the 
frequency and splendour of his dinner parties. They 
must have been sumptuous indeed, to have caused re¬ 
mark amidst the most brilliant and magnificent scries 
of entertainments which perhaps ever were given ; for 
never before was such a galaxy of princes and plenipo¬ 
tentiaries assembled in one place. Though no person 
knew precisely his origin, yet it was evident from lus 
manners—which were far from refined—that it was not 
noble. Ho had, however, l*cn met previously iu the 
highest circles ; one gentleman had encountered him 
in Calcutta at the table of the governor-general of India, 
then at Hamburgh, in Moscow, imd in Paris after the 
peace of Amiens, when he stated lie had just returned 
from Madrid. In Vittuia he outdid tl most opulent. 
He lived in a magnificent hotel — that belonging to 
the counts of Rosenberg—his furniture and equipage- 
were of the first style, his servants wore the richest 
liveries, his dinners were on the grandest scale, and 
composed of the most exquisite dishes imaginable. His 
guests were the hereditary princes of Bavaria, the Duke 
of Baden, Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, several ambassa¬ 
dors and charges d'affairs, and other persons of high 
distinction. How ali these expenses were supplied, re¬ 
mained a mystery; for though lteiliy gamed deeply, 
and had an associate in a Mr O’liearn," who was doubt¬ 
less a confederate, yet they could hardly have cheated 
to a sufficient extent to support his princely establish¬ 
ment. 

In the end, however, it proved that Reilly’s secret 
income was not of so enduring a character as Wilson’s. 
In 1821 he appeared in Paris, a beggar and nn outcast, 
his money, carriages, diamonds, all gone., To show the 
depth of poverty into which he was sunk, he called on the 
Count De la Garde, whom he had met in Vienna, de¬ 
claring lie had exhausted everything, ‘except,’ he added, 

‘ this bracelet, which contains my poor wife’s hair. It 
would have followed everything else to the pawnbroker’s 
shop, if I could have raised a five-franc piece on it, hut 
I cannot.’ lie la Garde inquired why ho did not address 
those illustrious persons whom he regaled so magni¬ 
ficent^ at Vienna? ‘I have done so,’ replied Reilly, 

‘ but have received no reply.’ The wretched existence 
of this man was protracted for three years longer, at 
the end of which time he died of hunger in the streets If 
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ERRORS? OF THE PRESS. 

The great imports,neo,of a careful correction of the press, 
may easily be conceived from the numerous and lengthy 
disputes that have arisen among literary men relative to 
the typographical accuracy and proper construction ofj 
many remarkable passages in celebrated authors, especially 
in those of ancient time. 

Robert Stephens, a Paris printer, celebrated for his 
classic editions, used, in order to insure perfect accuracy 
in his works, to exhibit the printer’s proofs for public in¬ 
spection, rewarding any parson who could detect an error 
in them, so that it might lie corrected previous to publi¬ 
cation. Yet one of liis editions of the Greek Testament 
is known by the appellation of ‘ the pulres edition,’ from 
the circumstance of the word plttres, in the Latin, being 
misprinted, owing to a transposition of the letter l, ail 
error which was long supposed to be the only one in ihe 
work, till a closer examination ill recent times discovered 
four others in tin* Greek text. Bishop Lowth lias said 
that he could only discover one error, the omission of an 
iota subscribed to a dative, in that most, beautiful and 
accurate edition of limner's works published at Glasgow 
in 17.56. Gibbon, too, applauds this edition for t,lio beauty 
of its type, and says flint Homer consequently imparts 
more delight through its pages than those of any other 
edition. 

Many a good book is sadly disfigured by typographical 
errors. Lady Mary Box’s handsome woik, entitled The 
('mmini Jluim 1 (11113), published undii' royal patronage, 
abounds in eirics of the press and of punctuation, causing 
(lie most ridiculous and nonsensical blunders to interlard 
umch good reading. While some authors are so negligent 
about correcting their printci s’ proofs, ol hers a? < extremely 
diligent in making unnecessary alterations. ( Wheu the 
print era sent Burke the |u oof of Viis /.W/rr A, ,, X.JJn lj.nl 
(the most, spirited, glowing, and spoitiic of all his effu¬ 
sions), he, made so many alterations and interlineations, 
that the compositors, refusing to correct if as it. was, took 
the whole matter to pieces, and reset the copy. In a recent 
historical work, on instance is related of three volumes of 
corrections being written to one volume ol proofs ; and it 
is, we believe, a fact past doubt, that a book published iu 
Edinburgh a few years ago, was made half a guinea dearer 
th.in had been intended, in consequence of the unexpected 
addition to tin expense of printing, which the editot had 
occasioned to Cue publishers by hid numerous corrections [ 
of 11,e press. It is related that when Ben Jmiaon was 
asked t (i revise a sermon full of printers’ errors, lie declined 
the task, but recommended the tract to be sent to the 
house of correction. 

Works tied are liurriedlj produced, Kueh as newspapers, 
are more liable than any to contain typographical errors 
which have escaped tiie correction of their authors or 
editors. Thomas Moore, in his Fudges in England, makes 
the accomplished Fanny Fudge say— 

‘ 'Tis dreadful to think vliat pi evoking mistakes 
The vile country press in one's prosody makes, 
l'Vr you know, dear—1 may, without vanity, hint— 

Though an angel should write, stiil ‘tis iln'ils must p#nt; 
rind you can’t think what havoc these demons sometimes 
Choose to make of one’s sense, and, what’s worse, of one’s rhymes, 
lint a week or two since, in my Ode upon Spring, 

Winch 1 meant to have made n most beautiful tiling. 

Where 1 talked of the “ dew-drops from freshly-blown rtoses," 

The nasty things made it from "fleshy brown nosesl” 

And once when, to please my rross aunt, 1 had tried 
To eommem’rate some saint of her clique who’d just died, 

Having said he. had taken lip in heaven his position. 

They made it he'd taken up to heaven his physician.' 

From it file of newspapers, we learn that a silver medal has 
been givff.i to Mr Clark fur stealing geraniums, instead of 
seedling geraniums ; that a live surgeon was caught in the 
Thames, and sold to the inhabitants at sixpence per pound 5 
a bishop is stated to have been highly pleased with some 
church iniquities, instead of antiquities ; a noble lord is 
prevented from attending to his parliamentary duties by a 
violent scold, instead of a cold; a grand consort, instead of 
a concert, will be given every evening ; a factory boy has 
been skated to death, for slaved; the hospital contains 
many cases of oon/wmu of the limhs, instead of contusion*; 
a lady has been cured by the Cheltenham waiters, instead 
of waters; great excitement has been created by a high¬ 
way bobbery ,* and that ants reside in subterranean taverns, 
instead of'oavcrns. In James I.’s reign, an act was passed 
to prevent the ftirther growth of popery, hut ths prtoter* 
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made it an act to prevent the growth of poetry. Rosa's 
translation of Lessing's Laocoon contains this singular mis¬ 
quotation of Pope— ^ 

* Who could take offence, 

• When purs description hold the place of mure,’ 

•'Instead of ‘ the plaoe of sense.’ 

The folio edition of the Holy Bi Ale and Common Pray cr, 
published by Thomas Buck (Cambridge, Hj'38), oontains 
a material error of the press in the substitution of the 
word ye for tee in Acts vi. 3, imputed to the Independents, 
and sometimes to the Presbyterians, but without founda¬ 
tion. In Stawell’s notes on Vitgil’s Georgies, p. 471, oc¬ 
curs this amusing erratum - For ‘ Every friend to literature 
must be anmim to sec Murphy’s translation of Vaniere,’ 
read 1 Every friend to literature must be ilnliviscd to see 
Murphy’s translation,’ &o. There is something beyond a 
slight difference in these two readings. 


MENTAL EXERCISE CONDUCIVE TO HEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS. 

f The follow ing reasoning upon tills subject occurs in a vci cut Ame- 
l-iean publication entitled ‘ Mental Hygiene. or an Kxiiniiiuition 
of flic Intellect and Passions, designed to illustrate their influence 
on Health and the Duration of Life, liy William Saeetser, M.D.* 
Of this ivoik, which we cun recommend as one presenting much 
useful information, wo are glad to find that a leprmt. has just liern 
issued in a cheap form —Maelauehlim and Stewart, Kdinhurgh. ] 

The mind, like tint body, demands exercise. That the 
proudest faculties of our nature were intended for slothful 
inaction—Unit talents were given us to remain buried and 
unproductive -is repugnant alike to reason and analogy. 
There is, in fart, no power ot the living economy, howeiei 
humble, but needs acting, both on its own account, and on 
that ot tiie gcneial constitution. Ho closely united by 
sympathies are nil <mr functions, that the judicious exer¬ 
cise of each one. beside conducing to its individual welfare, 
must contribute, in a greater or less degree, a healthful 
iilfllicne. (o "verv othei. 

Man, a ,iln idy nllimicd, discovers a nntma! desire for 
knowledge ; and the very exertion necessary to its attain¬ 
ment, and the delight experienced in the gratification 
of this innate curiosity, diffusa a wholesome excitement 
throughout,the system. There is a pleasure in the exer¬ 
cise of thought, in whose kindly effects all the functions 
must in some measure paiticipate. Agreeable anil well- 
regulated studies or mental occupations are as essential 
to the integrity of the mind, as are judicious exercises to 
that of the body ; and as the health of the latter, ns all 
admit, conduces to that ot the former, so also does a, sound 
state of mind communicate a salutary influence to the 
functions of the body. 

'file mind, then, needs occupation, not only for its own 
sake, bn: also for that of the organism with which it is so 
intricately involved. Menial inactivity, in the existing 
constitution of society, is the occasion of an amount of 
moral anri physical suffering which, to one who had never 
reflected upon the subject, would appear scarcely'credible. 
From this proceeds that, tail mm mfir, that dreadful irk¬ 
someness of life, so often witnessed among the opulent, or 
what, are termed the privileged classes of society, who are 
engaged in no active or interesting pursuits, and who, 
already possessing tlio liberal gifts of fortune, and conse¬ 
quently the means of gratifying all their natural and arti¬ 
ficial wants, lack tlio stimulus of necessity to awaken and 
sustain in wholesome action their mental energies. Hence, 
although they may be objects of envy to those whose 
straitened circumstances demimd continued nml active 
exertions, yet Is their situation too often anything but 
enviable. Their cup of life drugged with the gag and bit¬ 
terness of ennui, their paramount wish is to escape from 
themselves, from the painful listlessness of a surfeited ex¬ 
istence. The mind must be occupied, else discontented 
and gloomy, if not wicked feelings, will be likely to take 
possession of it. 

Paradoxical os it may seem, yet is it, questionable if a 
ranch heavier otirse could be imposed on man, with his 
present nature, than the complete gratification of all his 
wishes, fearing nothing f# his hopes, desires, or struggles. 
Tile Joy and animation of the huntsman last but with the 
choke. The feeling that life is without aim or purpose, that 
it Is destitute of any motive to action, is of all others the 
most depressing—the most Insupportable to a moral and 
intellectual being. 


Men of different constitutions, habits, talents, and edu¬ 
cation, will, as might be expected, require different sorts 
and degrees of mental action. Such as are endowod with 
vigorous intellectual powers, and In whose exercise they 
have been long accustomed to indulge, are liable to suffer 
the most when their minds are loft unemployed. Those, 
for example, who are fond of study, and nave been long 
used to devote a part of their time to its prosecution, may 
even sustain a, manifest injury, both in their moral and 
physical health, by a sudden and continued interruption 
of such habit; a painful void being thus left in the tnhld, 
indirectly depressing its feelings, and, by a necessary con¬ 
sequence, all the important, functions of life. 

It is (old of Petrarch, when at Vaucluso, that, his friend 
lilt’ Bishop of Cavaillun, fearing lest, his too close devotion 
to study would wholly ruin his health, which wan already 
much impaired, laving procured of hint the key of his 
library, immediately locked up ins books and writing-desks, 
saving to h'in. ‘ 1 interdict, you from pen, ink. paper, and 
hooks for Hill i pace of ten (lavs.’ Petrarch, though much 
pained in his feelings, nevertheless submitted to the man¬ 
date. Tiie first day was passed ivy him in the most tedious 
manner; during the second, he suffered under u constant 
headache ; and on the ihiid. lie betaine affected with fever. 
The bishop now, taking pity on his condition, returned him 
his key, and thus restored him to his previous health. 

Those, again, who, while jet in the vigour of life, retire 
from their wonted business, he it mercantile or piofessional, 
and thus all at nn< e break lip their habits of mental appli¬ 
cation, are apt to fall into a painful state of listlessness or 
ennui, and which, in certain temperaments, will often grow 
info a morbid melancholy, shading every scene and every 
piospeel. with a dismal and hopeless gloom. And snme- 
(lines the disgust and loathing of existence become so ox- 
ircnio, that they nd themselves of its hated bunion with 
I lieu own hands. This state of inoi.d depression, if long 
continued, may also originate painful and fatal physical 
liitiimities. in liny pass into some settled form of insanity, 
csprcidlj that ul monomania. In some instances it will 
ibailee i in, or alternate with, a reckless and ungovernable 
cveitcini nt, the individual running into wild extravagance ’ 
oi rush speculations -giving himself up to habits of gam- 
tiling. or gm-s intemperance, to relieve the painful void in 
tils purposeless existence. 

Eldeily pi rsons, who all nt once give up their accustomed 
occupations, and consequently their mental activity, and 
rel ire to enjoy their ease and leisure, will not rarely, espe- 
< lally if they have been previously*free livers, experience a 
r.ipkl breaking up of their mental, and perhaps bodily 
powers, passing sometimes into a more or less complete 
state of what lias been termed senile dementia. 

Under the circumstances of mental merlin to which I 
have been referring, it is often observed, that any-tiling 
arousing the mind to exertion, even positive misfortunes, 
will, by reviving tip' almost palsied feelings, lie attended 
with a manifestly salutary influence, films is it, that, the 
retired opulent are oftentimes, if not past the age of action, 
made happier, healthier, and, I may also add, better, by the 
loss of so much of tlleir property as to render renewed ex¬ 
ertions necessary t,o their subsistence. Retirement from 
long-established and active duties demands intellectual 
and moral resources of which tew, in flic present condition 
of society, have a right to boast. 

it is an opinion not uncommonly entertained, that stu¬ 
dious habits or intellectual pursuits tend necessarily to 
injure the health and abhreviaf e the term of life—that men¬ 
tal labours are Vvcr prosecuted at the expense of the body, 
and must consequently hasten its decay. Such a result, 
however, is by no means essential, unless the labours be 
urged to an injudicious excess, when, of course, as in all 
overstrained exertions,"whether of body or mind, variona 
prejudicial effects may be naturally anticipated. I mean 
not to assert that those in whom the intellect is chiefly 
engagi d will enjov the same athletic strength, or display 
equal muscular development, with others whose pursuits 
are of a more mechanical character—for Nature seldom 
lavishes u]»n us a full complement of her various gifts; 
but I do believe tlrnt, under prudent habits of life, and 
with a naturally sound constitution, they may preserve as 
uniform health, and live as long as fttiy other class of per¬ 
sons. In support of such belief abundant instances may 
be cited, both from ancient and modern times, of men emi¬ 
nently distinguished for the amount and profundity of their 
•mental labours, who, being temperate and regular in their 
habits, have continued to eqjoy firm health, and have ate 
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tamed a protracted existence. It lias indeed been said by 
some eminent writer, that ‘one of the rewards of philo¬ 
sophy is long life.’ But let me illustrate by a few examples. 
Among the moderns, Boerhaave lived to seventy, Locke 
to seventy-three, Galileo to seventy-eight, Sir Edward Coke 
to eighty-four, Newton to eighty-five, and Fontenelle to a 
hundred. Boyle, Leibnitz, Volney, Bnff'on, and a multitude 
of others of less note that could be named, lived to quite 
advanced ages. And the remarkable longevity of many of 
the German scholars, who have devoted themselves almost 
exclusively to the pursuit of science and literature, must 
be sufficiently familiar to my readers. *Professor Ulumcn- 
bacli, tile distinguished German naturalist, died not long 
since at the age of eightv-eight; and Dr Gibers, the cele¬ 
brated astronomer of Bremen, in his eighty-first year. 

HYMN OF THE f: IT Y. 

'BY WILLIAM CVI.LEN Lit V L L T. 

Not in the solitude 

Alone may man commune with Beaten, or see 
Only In savage wood 
And sunny vale the present Deity ; 

Or only hear his Voice 

"Where the winds whisper anil the nates rejoieo. 

Even here do 1 behold 

Thy steps, Almightt !—here, amidst the crowd 
Through the greet city rolled. 

With everlasting myrmur deep and loud - 
Choking the ways that wind 
'Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 

Thy golden sunshine comes 
From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies, 

And lights their inner homes— 

For them thou filt’st with mr the unbounded skies, 

And givest them the stores 
Of ocean, and the. harvests of its shores. 

Thy spirit is around, 

Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along; 

And this eternal sound— 

Voiees and footfalls of the numberless throng— 

Like the resounding sea, 

Or liko the rainy tempests, speaks of Thee. 

And when the hours of rest. 

Come, like a calm, upon the mid-sea hi me, 

Hushing its billow’y breast— 

The quiet of that moment too is thine; 

It breathes of Ilim who keeps 
The vast anddiolpless City wbtie it sleeps. 

—From a selection entitled 1 1’oetry of Common Life.' London : 
Clarke. 1044. 


TOE SENSATION OF STARVING, 

The following description of the tortures of starvation is 
taken from the narrative of the Texan Santa Fd expedi¬ 
tion,:—‘For the first two days through which a strong ami 
healthy man is doomed to exist upon nothing, his sufler- 
inge arc, perhaps, more acute than in the remaining stages 
—lie feels an inordinate, unappeasable craving at the sto¬ 
mach night and day. The mind rurts upon beef, bread, and 
other substantial, but still, in a great measure, tlic body 
retains its strength. On the third and fourth days, but 
especially on the fourth, this incessant erasing give’s place 
to a sinking and weakness of the stomach, accompanied by 
a nausea. The unfortunate sufferer still desires food, but 
with loss of strength he loses that eager craving which is 
felt in the earlier stage's. Should he chance to obtain a 
morsel or two of food, as was occasionally the case with us, 
he swallows it with a wolfish avidity, but five minutes 
afterwards his sufferings are more intense than ever. He 
feels as if ho had swallowed a living lobster, which is claw¬ 
ing and feeding upon the very foundation of his existence. 
0,1 ,, I'!*' 1 day M* checks suddenly appear hollow and 

sunken, his body attenuated, his colour an ashy pale, and 
Jus eye wild, gassy, cannibalish. The different parts of 
the system now war witli each other. The stomach calls 
upon the legs to go with it in quest of food j the legs, from 
very weakness, refuse. The sixth day brings with it in¬ 
creased suffering, although the pangs of hunger are lost in 
a ywH ttqgyring languor and sleVSoss. The head becomes. 
g><My aMP ! 8"°®” °* well-renuunbered dinner* pas* In 


hideous processions through the mind. The seventh day 
comes, bringing increaled lassitude and further prostration 
of strength. The arras hang lifelessly, the legs drag 
heavily. The desire *for food is still left, to a degree, but 
it must be brought, not sought. The miserable remnant of 
life which still hangs to the sufferer is a burden almost too 
grievous to bo borne ; yet his inherent love of existence 
induces a desire still to preserve it, if it can be saved with¬ 
out a tax upon bodily exertion. The mind wanders. At 
one moment he thinks his weary limbs cannot sustain him 
a mile, the next he is endowed with unnatural strength, 
and if there be a certainty of relief before him, dashes 
bravely and strongly forward, wondering whence proceeds 
liis new and sudden impulse.’ 

THE ATMOSPHEMC RAILWAY. 

At a late meeting at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Mr Samuda rend an interesting paper respecting Atmo¬ 
spheric Railways. It commenced witli the general prin¬ 
ciples of the system, describing it as a system of working 
railways in which the moving power is communicated by 
means of a continuous pipe or main laid between the 
rails, and divided hv valves into suitable lengths, for ex¬ 
haustion j a partial vacuum is formed in the pipe by air- 
pumps. worked bv machinery, at intervals along the line. 
Along the upper side of the main is a continuous aperture, 
which is covered by a leather valve, guarded above and 
below with iron plates, hinged on one side to the pipe, and 
falling into n groove containing a mixture of wax and 
tallow on the opposite side, so as to close the aperture. A 
piston is attached at some distance in front of, and beneath 
the leading rnrriagc of the train, and, by means of a pack¬ 
ing of leather, fits within the main pipe, so as to be nearly 
air-tiglit. When a vacuum is formed “in tlic main iri front 
of tlic piston, and in tho direction in whir l' the train is to 
travel, the air, impinging on the t otlier side of. the piston, 
carries it forward with n velocity due to its pressure upon 
the area of the piston, which, being attached to the leading 
carriage, carries the train forward witli it. The valve which 
covers the continuous opening along the main is opened by 
a. frame and wheels which precede the carriage, and it is 
closed and sealed down, as the train proceeds, by a heater, 
vvliUli slightly melts the wax and tallow as it passes over 
it. The details of all these parts of the contrivance were 
then given, and were illustrated by a series of drawings. 
'I he paper then proceeded to notice the early attempts at 
using the pressure of the atmosphere for conveying goods 
and passengers, the proposals of Medhurst ill 18)0, of 
Vallanee (of Brighton), and others : it appeared that the 
first intentions were to have exhausted cylinders of con¬ 
siderable area, within which the carriages should travel; 
hut as it naturally was objected that the passengers might 
not approve of this mode of conveyance through a con¬ 
tinuous tunnel, means were devised for connecting tho 
piston within the tube witli the carriage travelling upon the 
rails outside it, and, aftrr numerous attempts, Messrs Cleg 
and Saumda succeeded in the system described, and 
which, after being tried for some time imperfectly at 
Wormwood Scrubs, has been carried out practically on 
the line from Kingston to Dslkry, near Dublin, a distance, 
of ljj miles, up a scries of inclines averaging one in a 
hundred and fifteen.—Alto. 

MENTAL CULTIVATION. 

What stubbing, ploughing, digging, and harrowing is to 
land, thinking, reflecting, and examining is to the mind. 
Each has its proper culture ; and as the land that is 
suffered to lie waste and wild for a long time will be over¬ 
spread witli brushwood, brambles, thorns, and Buch vege¬ 
tables which have neither use nor beauty, so there will not 
fail to sprout up in a neglected uncultivated mind a great 
number of prejudices and absurd opinions, which owd their 
origin partly to the soil itself, tho passions and "imperfec¬ 
tions of the mind of man, and partly to those scads which 
chance to lie scattered in it by every wind of doctrine 
which the cunning of statesmen, the singularity of pedants, 
and the superstition of fools shall raise.— BcrMry. 
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‘IT IIS ALWAYS CIRCULATING MONEY.' 

It is very common to hear acts of unusual extrava¬ 
gance palliated with the phrase. ‘ It’s always circulat¬ 
ing money,’ there lieing a'prevalent notion that money 
does good hy being spent, more particularly if any of 
it goes directly into the hands of persons engaged m 
humble occupations. A joung man newly come into 
the enjoyment of his fortune, who impoverishes himself 
by reckless expenditure upon dogs, horses, and other 
over-costly means of amusement, is never for this ren- 
son.a very unpopular character ‘he is at least circulat¬ 
ing money." A futv thoughtless men about town meet 
at their dull, paid, in a tit of ultra high spirits, resolve 
to have a! good—that #s, as expensive a dinner as the 
steward can produce; it costs live pounds a-head,’ which 
is as much as would have given a good meal to a him 
dred persons, and. is m fact exactly the cost of the daily 
dinner nr' aVni* one thousand poor people in a work- 
house. This coarse and iiucttjoycd—uiicnjoi aide excess 
is not of the class of things which the hulk of mankind 
(ondenm . * it is always circulating money.’ At an 
election, say each candidate spends two thousand pounds 
in beer to regale the populace; that is, to purchase their 
favour by gratifying one of their lowest appetites. All 
sober people see that the beer does harm, 111 as far as 
it produces idleness, and interrupts good habits; but 
the expenditure is never quite regretted ‘ it is always 
circulating money.’ On the other hand, men who hus¬ 
band their means carefully are generally not much 
liked l y tlio multitude. ‘ They bind up money, and 
thereby prevent it doing any good. Nobody is ever the 
tetter of it, not even themselves.’ 

It is really surprising what an amount of error there 
is here, and that the world should continue in ignorance 
on a matter of so much importance. There is, in reality, 
not the least public good in an expenditure of money 
upon objects foolish and worthless; on the contrary, it 
is a public evil. In the first place, to suppose ttiat money 
which is taken due care of is not doing good, is a com¬ 
plete fallacy. The accumulated funds of the merest 
miser—unless in the rare morbid instances w here they 
are kept in a strong box—are as actively serviceable as 
the ooiti in a shopman’s till, seeing that thc>are usu¬ 
ally employed in bank business, joint-stock companies, 
the improvement of land, Or some other such ways. 
And all the great operations of concentrated labour 
which make a country great, are the results of saved 
capital thus expended. How directly the poor are often 
interested in the accumulation of such capital, may be 
very well seen when it is employed in cutting a canal, 
or building a bridge, or forming a railway, in which 
operations hosts of workmen are necessarily employed. 


The saver., f money are in fact amongst the greatest 
bcncfaetoM o' a emmlry, being those liy whom its 
material, an even, in many instances, its moral inte¬ 
rests, aie chiefly advanced. It is only an ignorant in¬ 
gratitude which holds them up,to ridicule or condem¬ 
nation. 

Every one can readily -re that when one spends his 
monev in such ways, he is employing worthy, honest, 
and il must also be in many cases ingenious labourers, 
upon objects Which will he likply to redound to the 
future advantage of mankind. For example, if it he 
employed lit improving land, it gives work to multi¬ 
tudes of farm-servant*!-’; it perhaps emplovs mariners in 
niporling foreign manure; it calls for the engagement 
of skilful superintendent!!! to whom salaries must be 
paid, and Mie consequence of the whole is, that where 
a hundred persons conld once lie supported, the food of 
two hundred is now raised . room is thus made for a 
hundred more human beings to enjoy a Creator’s boun¬ 
ties, and weld him the worship of then' happiness. Or, 
for another example, if the money be expended upon a 
railway, there equally are men employed, some in cut¬ 
ting and embanking, some in mining for the metal and 
forging it at the foundry, others in the construction of 
the various works • the labour o'* all flu so men is useful 
and respectable ; and behold vising under their bauds a 
conxenieney by which many things must he cheapened 
and the circle of public happiness extended ; by winch, 
moreover, future and permanent employment is pro¬ 
vided for a vast number of persons. 

What, in contrast with this, is the (Heel, of the 
expenditure of money upon senseless extravagances ? 
Say it is spent upon the turf; arc not I lie persons to 
whom it, falls generally a worthless class, whose exis¬ 
tence docs rather harm than good to the community? 
Say >t is spoilt upon any other ministers ot unworthy 
pleasures, does it not then equally support beings who 
form foci of corrnptitin to the public? But. it is not 
necessary that vice nr licentiousness should ho pre¬ 
sumed. It is enough that, when money is spent in a 
foolish way, it?maintains persons whose labour is of no 
real benefit to the spenders or to mankind. Tor ex¬ 
ample, suppose it is spent upon .luxurious delicacies or 
high-priced wines, and not for enjoyment, but by way 
of mem vanity. Here equally, as in the improvement 
of land or the formation of railways, labour is paid for— 
the labour of raising, preparing, transporting, and re¬ 
tailing the luxuries in question. But if the result of 
this labour is not enjoyed, and tends to no future good, 
is it not misdirected labour, when it could have been as 
easily devoted to useful purposes? The raisers, pre¬ 
parers, transporters, and retailers of the unenjoyed 
delicacies might have all been employed in operations 
tending to give real gratification to their fellow-crea¬ 
tures; they would have been equally ’happy so em- 


* A dinner of actual occurrence is here referred to. 
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ployed, and the profits would have been the same; but 
the fact of thoughtless and ignorant men demanding 
such delicacies, causes a diversion of labour from right 
to wrong channels, and the consequence is, that so 
many human beings arc put, as it were, hoi s tie coin- 
hat, as far as the exercise of their industry, ingenuity, 
and acquired skill is concerned. The whole problem, 
in short, resolves itself into this. All men have to he 
supported : it concerns tin 1 community that each should 
give a return in utility for his support: wtiere the sup¬ 
port is given for a return not useful, an evil is sustained 
to that extent by the community. 

The rule here concerned might even he applied m 
some cases when 1 money is spent, for benevolent pur¬ 
poses. A kind-hearted country gi ntleman, poring 
around him a great number of labommp people v itli 
little employment, thinks of setting them to iriflnig 
duties about Ins grounds, not so much for any good 
they can do there, as for the sak> of succouring them 
without the loss of th'ir indefii odd.. - In such ease*, 
there is often a strong dasn of tin ■ it is a,ways circu 
latmg money’ fallacy. The employer regards Ins funds 
as a fertilising medium permeating the neighbourhood, 
and thinks no more of the loss fir is memring. Now, 
as far as succour is ah'nlutily needed by tlie poor, it is j 
most laudable to bestow it; it fk still jimp laudable b> j 
bestow it with delicacy, and a regard lo the feelings of j 
tile poor Hut it is well at rlie same time to be awart j 
that no further good is attained, if the work done be nt, 
no use. Jt may even be doing harm, as the having Ibis 
fictitious employment may prevent individuals fmm i 
searching about, and Undine work fn.it would really j 
tend to useful purposis. It may be a dud n S'lng con- j 
sideralion to both parties . but the fact undoubted!' is, . 
that a gentleman giving wages for work which be does ; 
not desire to see performed, and winch bin no imagm- ; 
able utility, is only pauperising his humble neighbor s 
In exigencies, snob n course may, or rather pern,,;.- 
must lie taken; but it should U- regarded m ■> . ,iu ; 
light, and every cflort made mi Imlb sides to oeban- ; 
it for an employment r, ally useful, and by accepting | 
which the poor man does not lorfi it his independence , 

It will nof we hope, bo surmised ibai then is any ' 
objection here intended against labours which tend lo 1 
ornamental purposes, or eren to the production of i 
luxuries, as distinguished from those w lueli result in 
the rigidly useful. Matters gratifying to 11m finer 
tastes are indeed ns useful as tin merest lubpiantia- 
Jities, provided they really can furmsli a rational and 
innocent enjoyment, and that tin production, purvey¬ 
ing, and consumption of them are attended by no im¬ 
moral results. Reasonable latitude must tie all.nu I to 
the tastes of individuals having wealth In spend . othri - 
wise the incentives to human industry, and the public 
happiness generally, would he much diminished. Hul 
yet it is a truth in political science, that there are 
merits and demerits in the modes of spending money. 
The ruined gambler or man of pleasure is not entitled 
to lay the flattering unction to his soul — 1 Well, at least, 
my money did good to those amongst whom it. was 
spent.’ All ought to be made to know that, if they 
have spent much money upon the worthless anil idle, 
or even upon industrious persons whose labours are of 
no real good either to individuals or the public, they 
have not acted nearly so good a part, or deserved so 
well the approbation of their fellow-creatures, as if they 
had distributed it in the purchase of rational gratifica¬ 
tions, or for the promotion of public works which will, 
redound to th<5 permanent benefit of mankind. The 


right use of money is, indeed a department of morality, 
and we hope to see the time when the abuse of the gifts 
of Providence will he as much condemned by public 
opinion as the more glaring breaches of good manners. 

BAPTISTE BROWN. 

iN 1 Ml}>KNT IN Till. ItOCKIT MOUNTAINS. 

IJY PKRCV 15. ST JOHN. 

It was ray good fortune, during one of my American 
wantkrings, to fall in with Baptiste Brown, a famous 
trapper of the Rocky Mountains. Pew men had seen 
more than he had of the wild life of the great prairie 
wilderness. In* bad bunted with the Khoshonies or 
Snakes in the Bayou Salad'*, and the Bull Pen, as well 
as on the borders of G rest Salt Lake ho had been chased 
bv the Crows near the head waters of the Platte and 
Yellow stone rivers, by the Biackfeet on the Marias; hut 
las ri collections of adventure round Port David Crocket!,, 
m Brown’s Hole, were by far the most interesting tome, 
who bad seen that, curious locality. While relating hie 
marvellous and soul-stirring narratives, his huge hulk 
appeared to dilates lie sucked furiously at Ins corn cob 
pipe, and bis animation was so oontaeiniis, that I fairly 
v\ ish's! n-vseif mice more ova r the dreary desert which 
separated me from the place-, and enjoying the hospita¬ 
lity of the St Clairs and Robinsons <• l Inc of Baptiste’s 
adventures with the- Arrapahoe Indians y as so eharac- 
teiistic and singular, that 1 gm;it in tile ordfr ip w Inch 
i received it. 

The valley winch is known as Brown’s linle is situ- 
• ded smith of tlie Wind-river Mountains, on the Sheet- 
skad.i, oi Emmy (loek-nve-r. Elevated several thousand 
feet above I he level of the sea, only about fifteen miles 
in ci.-emufcrcncc, surrounde d bv lofty bills on every sate, 
it is aptly, though not elegantly, characterised as a hole. 
The green and nutritious mountain grasses, the scat- 
t ■ rd thicki I,, of cotton-tree-, the elegant groves < r wil- 
lin.. thee i"h mil fertile soil of this sequestered v.de 
win;, veget iM"s aie reared in profusion, are all non- 
T'i.sbei 1 by tty Sheetskudee, or, as some- have it, the 
Creeui -ivei. wine! 1 , enters the- Hole from tile north, 
leaving o by a pass similar to the vale of Tempo to¬ 
ll ar I- tlie uth. The tempera;lire is exquisite; hence 
hundred: of trappers make it their winter quarters. 
Indians, too, of all nations, but more especially the Ar¬ 
mpit lines, frequent it to trade with the white men. 
These Indians Nar a better character than any others 
amid the rd-skins of the Rocky Mountains ; are brave, 
warlike, and ingenious; hospitable to the. best degree; 
and, unlike many of their brethren, own large numbers 
uf horses, mules, dogs, anil sheep. The dogs they fat¬ 
ten and eat, lienee they arc called dog-eaters, or Arrapa- 
hues Their blanket manufacture proclaims a great ad¬ 
vance towards civilisation; it being, however, a native, 
not an exotic art. 

Now, amongst the damsels who came and located 
round about Brown’s Hole, when the tribe paid their 
visit to trade with the white men, was a young and 
merry Indian girl, who, after one or two interviews, 
took forcible possession of Baptiste’s heart. Niching 
more common, and, according to the habits of the Rocky 
Mountains, nothing more in the course of things than a 
union with the handsome red-skin. Many a man of 
higher position in the world had abandoned home, the 
appliances and arts of civilised life, to mate with a fair 
denizen of the wilds. Apart from women of their own 
colour, the during pioneers of civilisation forget that 
they are white, which, considering the embrowning in¬ 
fluence of exposure and the sun, is little to be wondered 
at. During a portion of the year, too, the various game 
are not to be. hunted, and idleness is the order of the 
day; then the hunters seek amusement in tlie wigwams 
and village greens of their dark neighbours, who differ 
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much in their habits from those who have been ex¬ 
pelled from their homes in the United States, The 
women dance here, .and many a heart, is lost to them 
while their bright bare heels foot the green ; mocenssins 
and leggings have to be made, and blankets wove, and 
the young trappers, like many an enamoured me nearer 
home, linger round them while engaged m these duties, 

] which they beguile and lighten with their rich and 
; tender songs. It was upon one of these occasions that 
j Baptiste first loved the vonng Arrapahoc. The plain 
I course, then, was to win and wed her. But, alas 1 savage 
i papas are wonderfully like certain papas in other places, 
though perhaps they are more open anil matter-of-fact, 
since they require here a consideration in exclianci, 
which consideration, lying kept for the parents' use, 

[ must he of equal marketable value with the daughter. 

The usual course is to select your best horse, and lead- 
I mg it, to the wigwam of vour lair one's pan nts, there 
j tie him to a post and walk away. 1 ! the horse upon 
| examination he approved of. an interview ensues, and 
: mutters are soon brought to a linn! 'ssue; wink if. n.i 
■■ the contrary, the girl should he considered more vnlu- 
,: aide than the horse, other presents are required ere 
!| the iclatives ran be induced In part, with wh.it is of 
. i goodly price .Many a rt< h while man has thus ••nvi’i* d 
I' oil the' fairest girl of a tribe: and one instance |i«» ham 
i known of seven hundred dollars being offered to a fori u- 
i mite swain who had in lus wigwam an Kiiluw wife of 
great beauty: to his honour he it said, tin oiler, though 
continually repeated, was never accepted 
I Hapnsle imlurtunntcly had parted with alibis hard 
,1 uar’s eariiingh ere Ins heart via., taken V. storm t • 
y luckily, he had sp< nt •them m these expensive / pi’/- 
meats of spirits ..ml tobacco, which bring so many ol 
’ i ,hose Midwa-t and hardy frames !o premature death 
; He had nor, tlmn't'ore. left bitjisell wleu cm rfh t‘ buy a 
| horse, : ql v dlmnt a horse no v ife -v.c- hi he had Tile 
lent,n 1 season was ovei f,n ■ smite and it wanted e. 
m mill ol tic new time for 'll. rung. Baptiste, turn ever, 
honhlered he. idle, and left the comforts and amine 
! nienls nt fort lkivid Crockett ft. seek the hear in his 
; wildest haunts, the heaver m his dams and the bound- 
1 mg elk m lus grassv plums, In.poe; to iaise. by lus 
| laborious prosneiil ton of the chase, the limans if ivm- 
i mug his loved one from her parents. 

The la hour of many (lavs brought to th ■ trappers 
•w/ir. or hiding-place for skins and nil's, a goodly supply. 


kettles, scalps, blankets, and a white buffalo hide, are i 
then suspended inside as litterings to the Great Spirit ; 
after which certain incantations are performed, the 
lirst, of which is smoking the medicine pipe. One of 
the parties till- it with tobacco and herbs, places upon 
the top a coal tiom the lire in the Spirit’s mystic lodge, 
inhales the smoke, and expels it again through Ids 
nostrilr. The ground is then touched wilii the bowl, 
and with various other minor ceremonies the pipe goes 
round the lodge Many (lays of feasting and dancing 
pass ere tin v are ready l'or the campaign ; at length, 
however, (lev -ihiuidon the hut, and death is the sure i 
portion of 1111ii who shall lie known to enter or other- ; 
vvis" desecrate it in their absence. 

Upon one ef these mystic lodges ft’ was that Baptiste 
bad Middeulu stumbled, and Venous were the reflections 
secgestci! u I is mind hvthe aeetdeni W jtbin the lodge 
weie artwsKu ■ ninth" s more tlun Milhewmt to purchase 
the ncecssa,; horse, hot Baptiste had ton much honour 
to think of robbing tile red-skm temple There it, an 
intuitive respect tor religion—a govti’ning principle of 
right- in the minds of tiiete rink' nun, which is not the 
least, .singular of lliur pel uhanhes. i-.till. my friend j 
was sorely tempted ■ It looked so plaguy like thrown , ■ 
:ili>"(■ my path. 1 couldn’t hardly s.iy no,’ was Ins re¬ 
in ih. besides I hat, he recollected the tune when a poor |l 
v, bite irapjuT, hi mg nibbl'd ('f Ijis poncho at, the begin- ; 
mu" of winter, made free with a blanket found in one 
o’ Hi" Aim ipalioe lodges. Ujion being brought hi line 
lho elders, charged -vifli the sacrilege, lus defence was, [i 
Hud h.iv.ne, been mimed, the Great Spirit took pity on ’ 
his jlf'l'eweiess condition, and pointing out his hlmikef, : 
I>;u!e him clothe liiniSill ‘ TTn> Great Spirit lias an -in I 
di iihied njhi to aivi ::v.av liis own pioperty,'was the ’ 
dceeimt, ind I he 1 1 upper v as t r--i d. Still, Baptiste shook ii 
in ’>• n >. a.cl w:i , alum! to move nvvnv, wlienahand jj 
v't, slant ui ids should, r behind, and an jodian warrior 
i ins viar \il -lit stood before lieu. '1 lie grseting of the 
w i.ndcrcrs vv.;, cordial and friendly, foi the youth was 
Ike lirotliii of the trappel’s love, and Baptiste llrovvn 
had given linn, the prewoir ;■< u'-iin. the handsomest ; 
tomahawk pipe in the tribe. 

‘ My white brother js .cry wakeful ; he rises curly.’ 1 

The hunter laughed, and, iiuXtil, almost blushed, ns I 
lie replied, ‘.My wigwam is empty, and I would make i 
it, very warm for the sister of my I'liami, He will he 
,i great warrior.’ ,1 


| Otters were trapped, beauts cam lit, deer shot. Tied 
' success appeared crowning tbs' mdetaligahk t'erKms 
I of my friend Baptiste. In t he pursuit ot game lie won¬ 
dered ovei much ground, but once loaded, lie came hack 
; with Ins pack to the hiding-place, and depoating his 
I treasures nt head-quarters, started off once more. Three 
; weeks and more were passed in this fashion, when, fol- 
j lowing a new path, the adventurous ii upper uitired a 
| deep and woody glen that evidently led loan open plan. 

| where game might very probably he found. Pushing 
! through thicket and brier, cutting his way even by 
j means of his hunting knife, Baptiste at length hurst 
from the cover of the wood, and stood on the edge of the 
open glade. An exclamation of surprise followed this 
action, and after slowly raising his eyes for .in instant, 
the trapper hacked into the wood, and there paused to 
reflect. To explain bis eondivt, w r c must glance at a 
peculiar custom of the Arrapalmes. # 

No young man, though lus father were the bravest 
I chief of l he tribe, can range himself amid tile warriors, 
j and be entitled to marry or enjoy other rights of citizen 
ship, until lie shall have performed some act of personal 
during and intrepidity, or be sprinkled with the blood of 
his enemies. In early spring, therefore, all the young 
men who are of the proper age band themselves to¬ 
gether, and take to the woods in search, li o the knight- 
errants of old, of adventure and peril. Having found 
out a secret and retired spot, they collect together poles 
of from twenty to thirty feet in height, and lashing 
them together at top, form a huge conical hut. with the 
addition of branches and leaves. A green buffalo head, 


: The Vnung brave shook his head gravely, as he j 

j pointed to his belt, whore not a ii alp was to lie seen, ! 
; and saol, ‘ live moons have gone In sleep, and the Arra- 
pnlioc hatchet has not been laised. The Blaekli'el are 
dogs, and hide m holes.’ Without adding any tlung to 
this significant hint, that none of the young men had 
Iron able to fulfil their vows, (lit 1 young chief led the 
way to the camp of the Aimpahoe war party, llap- 
listo gi.id to see the faceyf a fellow-creature, followed j 
the footstvps of the Airapalioe, which were directed | 
from the lodge towards the glen which the trapper had 
already traversed In ti e vuy r. litre of the woody 
defile and within twenty feet of where Baptiste had 
pawa!, was t,he Indian camp, where the hunter was 
eonl'ully received, and invited to share the meal which 
die party were about to partake. Nothing loath, the j 
keen air of the mountains having inspired a wonderful i 
appetite r’ue request »was complied with, and various 
huge Hives of buffalo were despatched by Baptiste, who 
tiv smoked a pipe with lus friend, and heard from 
Him ihe history of the failure of tile expedition. A 
short turn passed, and certain signs made Baptiste 
somewhat uncomfortable. It. was apparent the Indians 
were whispering something of interest concerning him, 
and, after a short pause, a hot discussion was on foot, 
in which the young chief joined. To use the words of 
the narrator of the tale, ‘they all agreed that his white 
skin indubitably indicated that lie belonged to the great, 
tribe their natural enemies, and that, with the blood 
•of a white upon tlieir garments, they would have ful¬ 
filled the terms of their vow, and could return to tlieir 
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friends and tribe. But a part of them seriously ques¬ 
tioned whether the sacred names of friend and brother, 
which they had for years applied to him, had not so 
changed iiis natural relationship to them, that the Great 
Spirit, to whom they had made their vow, had sent him 
among them in the character which they themselves 
had given him—as a friend and a brother. If so. they 
reasoned that the sacrifice of his life would only anger 
I the Spirit, and by no means relieve them from the obli- 
j gatinn of their vow. Another party reasoned that the 
Spirit had sent this victim among them to test their 
! fidelity to him: he had indeed been their friend; they 
| had called him brother; but he was also their natural 
| enemy ; and that the great one to whom they had made 
their vow would not release them at all from their ob¬ 
ligations if they allowed this factitious relation of 
friendship to interfere with obedience to himself. The 
other party tejoined, that although the trapper was 
their natural enemy, lie was not one within the meaning 
of their vow; that the taking of his life would he an 
invasion of its sacred obligations, a Hot. upon their 
courage, and an ontrwze upon the laws of friendship: 
that they could find other victims, but that their friend 
could not find another life. To the consternation of 
Baptiste, these reasons did not appear to have their due 
weight with the majority, who, eager to regain their 
homes, and probably their loves, were tvnt on sacrificing 
him in fulfilment of thfir engagement Seeing this, the 
young chief, and friend of our hardy trapper, rose, and 
waving his hand, intimated his intention to speak. 
‘The Arrapahoe is a warrior; his feet outstrips tile 
fleetest horse ; ins arrow is as the lightning of the Great 
Spirit; lie is very brave. But a cloud is between him 
and the siui; lie cannot sec his enemy; there is no 
scalp in his wigwam. The niunitou is good; lie sends 
a victim, a man whose skin is white, but his heart is 
very red ; the pale-face is a brother, and his long knife 
is turned from his friends the Arrapalioes ; but the Spirit 1 
is all-powerful. My brother,’ pointing to Baptiste, * is | 


seized hint, and dragging him to a pool, thrust his 
head into the water several times. Failing to obtain 
their object, they plastered his hair with mud, and 
washing it out again, were at length satisfied thRt it 
really was red, and not dyed. Delighted with so extra¬ 
ordinary a prize, they denuded his head, and having 
given him a dozen hrtrses in exchange, very politely 
sent him on his way. Now, my friend used to say that 
he wished lie had a few bushels more of the article, 
since it went off so well; and I, like him, wish I had 
more red water in my veins, since you find it so very 
valuable.’ The Arrapalides, who had seen red hair on 
others besides Brown himself, listened gravely, and when 
he had done, gave an expressi vc ‘ hugh!’ after which they 
broke up their camp, and were soon lost to the trap¬ 
per's view in the arches of the forest. Baptiste, who 
felt, weak, mounted his horse, after loading the mule, 
and made the best of his way to the cache, where lie 
remained some days. At the end of a fortnight, 
restored to his usual health, the trapper took his way 
to Brown’s Hole. So early in the season, his furs ohj 
tnined high prices, and having bartered theni fW 
knives, heads, powder, ball, &c. a few days brought 
him to tlie Arrapahoe village. The horse was con¬ 
sidered a fair exchange for the maiden, and from 
that day the wigwam of Ills red-skin bride, in Old 
Park, on Grand River, was the head-quarters of Bap¬ 
tiste Brown, the hardy trapper of the Rocky Mountains. 


FOWNES’S PRIZE ESSAY — • CHEMISTRY, AS 
EXEMPLIFYING THE MISDO.V AND 
BENEFICENCE OF fiOlVt » 

This essay springs from a private endowment under the 
care of the lioyal Institution. The author is Mr George 
Fownes, chemical lecturer in the Middlesex Hospital. 
We are now- familiar with books tracing divine wisdom 
and beneficence m physics, physiology, and the mental 


very full of blood; lie can spare a little to stain the 
blanket of the young men, and his heart shall yet be 
warm. I have spoken.’ As the trapper expressed it, the 
proposal was ‘considerable agin the grain but. lie felt 
that the young chief had saved his life. Loud acclama¬ 
tions followed the speech; many of those most clamorous 
against the trapper being only actuated by the earnest 
desire of returning home with their vow accomplished, 
when ail would be received into the list of warriors, 
and each of the young men would have a wigwam, 
a wife, and all the honours which accrue to an Indian 
father of a family. A flint lancet was mnv produced, 
the white man’s arm was bared, and the blood vv liich 
flowed from the slight wound was carefully distri¬ 
buted and scattered over the garments of the delighted 
Arrapalioes. The scene which followed was entirely 
unexpected on the part of my poor friend Baptiste 
Brown. Quite satisfied that their vow of sheading 
an enemy’s blood had been fulfilled, the Indians were 
all gratitude for being removed from the horns of a 
dilemma which had lasted for five months; and to 
testify their gratitude in a substantial form, each 
man sought his pack, and laid at their Flute brother’s 
feet, one an otter-skin, another a beaver, another a bear 
or buffalo, and so on, until his riches in furs far out¬ 
stripped his most sanguine expectations. The young 
chief Btood looking on, and when the rest liad succes¬ 
sively honoured their guest, advanced, leading by its 
bridle a magnificent saddle-horse and a sumpter-mnle 
(doubtless a stray one from a trader’s flock), and handed 
theni to Baptiste. To refuse would have been against 
the etiquette of the desert, and, besides, our friend was 
too alive to the advantages which would accrue to him, 
to be any other than thankful. Rising therefore with a 
grim smile, he said, speaking in the Arrapahoe tongue, 

‘ A friend of mine was marching from St Louis to Fort 
Bent, and of course he crossed the trail of the Cuman- 
cbes. Well, one day a party 1 of them Jnginns camfe 
him, and having looked at him for about tu tu’s, 



j constitution of man. Mr Babbage lias called even the 
I unpromising subject of mathematics into the same 
; field. But this, as far as wo are aware, is the first , 
systematic attempi to draw inferences of design from 
the chemical constitution of the earth and its inha¬ 
bitants. The book is a very able one, and, as a virtue 
which we know will be a great further recommendation, 
it is short. 

Mr Fownes starts by explaining that in the earth, its 
atmosphere, and inhabitants, there are but fifty-five 
simple (utnlecompomided) substances or elements, of 
which, however, only a few are in any considerable 
amount. < Ixygcn and nitrogen (forming the atmosphere), 
hydrogen (forming, with oxygen, water), the non-nie- 
tallie body silicon, the metals aluminium and calcium, 
and in a less proportion potassium, sodium, aid. iron, 
may be said to constitute the bulk of tlie imWganic 
materials subjected to our observation. Another, carbon, 
is the principal constituent of all organic bodies. Mr 
Fownes’s first object is to trace the constituents of 
vegetable and animal bodies back into the inorganic 
world (the dust of the earth) out of which they have 
been formed; finding potash, for instance, in the fel¬ 
spar, ont- of the materials of granite, and phospho¬ 
rus, a large constituent of our bones, in porcelain clay 
and other substances. 1 The whole subject,’ he says, 

‘ of the formation of cultivable soils, and their dis¬ 
tribution over the earth’s surface, is replete witli in. 
terest and instruction. Every earthquake which lias 
in bygone times fractured and dislocated the solid 
strata, every flood whioli has swept over the ancient 
continents, every change of level which has elevated 
the bed of the ocean or depressed the land beneath 


* Churchill, London; 1844. 
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its surface, has contributed more or less to bring 
about that mixture of materials—sand, clay, and cal¬ 
careous matters—which now forin the earth’s upper 
covering—the fruit-bearing soil, the inexhaustible source 
of prosperity and strength. Surely it is not too much 
to infer that all these things hac? reference to that future 
condition of the earth when it should become the habi¬ 
tation of beings capable of appreciating the wonders 
around them, auil deriving mental support and guidance 
from the contemplation of these wonderful provisions, 
while enjoying with thankfulness the physical comforts 
to which they give rise.’ 

Mr Dowries then traces the course of certain of the 
solid substances of the globe, as washed down by run¬ 
ning Waters into the sea, which forms a great deposi¬ 
tory for them. The salt of the sea—whence is it derived ? 
Entirely from the land, out of which it is curried by 
rivers. The ocean must needs lie salt, for it is the ulti¬ 
mate recipient of all such matters. And lakes that 
have no outlet, 11s the Aral, and the Dead Sea in Judea, 
are salt for the same reason, ft becomes interesting to 
ascertain the uses of these foreign substances in the 
sea. 4 It is highly probable that the iodine of sea-water 
is connected in some way with the wellbeing of sub¬ 
marine vegetation ; that it forms an indispensable com¬ 
ponent of the food of these plants. It is difficult to 
account, on any supposition, for its constant oeeurienee 
in certain of them. They appear to have the power of 
seeking out and appropriating to themselves the almost 
infinitesimal quantity of iodine wlueli analysis indicates 
in sea-water. , Again, the lime-salts have their use, and 
J a most important one jj is. Shell-tish and coral-polyps j 
depend upon them for the material of their curious 
structures. It is very possible, also, that what we are 
j accustomed to call impurities in ordinary water, may 
be of great service to the living system. These matter^ 
are admitted to exercise an influence upon the body in 
particular states of disease, and if so, it is unlikely that 
they should be altogether inactive m health. Pure 
distilled water, even after long exposure to the air. is 
i exceedingly vapid and disagreeable to the taste, which 
may he taken as a sort of indication of its unfitness for 
! ordinary use.’ 

! The chemistry of the atmosphere presents a very 
: striking example of w hat can scarcely he considered in 
any other light than Design. The gases composing the 
atmosphere arc. as is well known, not chemically, hut 
only mechanically combined. They have, however, a 
! surprising tendency to a mutual diffusion; insomuch 
that if a jar of carbonic acid gas be brought into eon- 
! nexion with one of hydrogen, a gas twenty times lighter, 
the communication being by a tube, atui if the heavy 
gas he placed lowest, nevertheless in a little while a 
complete mixture of the two takes place. Now, see 
how important is this law of gaseous diffusion. Car¬ 
bonic acid gas is expired in great quantities by animals: 
it is prejudicial to human life: if it were to have the 
least tendency to stagnate near the ground, it would 
work dreadful effects wherever great multitudes of ani¬ 
mals were assembled. Large cities and crowded rooms 
would be scenes of extensive destruction. Diffusible 
as it is throughout the other two gases composing the 
atmosphere, it iR comparatively harmless. The benefit 
is equally clear with regard to these two gases. Were 
these to obey the law of gravity, they would arrange 
themselves in two layers of unequal thickness, the 
oxygen below and tlie nitrogen above. * In such an 
order of things, animal existence would he out of the 
question: an atmosphere of pure oxygen is as fatal to 
life as one destitute of that element; all the phenomena 
of combustion and oxidation generally would be exalted 
tenfold in power and energy j in fact, the nresent ar¬ 
rangement of nature could not be maintained in its 
integrity a single hour. The equable diffusion of vapour 
of water through the atmosphere is no less important 
than that of the carbonic acid. In many warm coun¬ 
tries, during a great part of the year, rain seldom or 
never falls, and it is only from the copious dews depo¬ 


sited in the night that vegetables derive the supply of 
moisture required for their growth, and to sustain them, 
by the cooling effects of evaporation, from the scorching 
ray's of the noonday sun. Were the invisible elastic 
steam disengaged from the surface of the sea, or other 
large bodies of water not subject to the diffusive law in 
question, it is probable that, other and very different 
phenomena would be observed.’ 

We have not room to follow Mr Downes into his very 
interesting speculations on vegetable and animal che¬ 
mistry, hut may present a few of his observations 
on the complicated processes which ever go on within 
our bodies. After showing how carbon and hydrogen 
are burned in the blood--not, as liijliorto supposed, in 
the lungs, hut in tile capillaries, to which, according to 
Liebig’s theory, the oxygen is earned )iy the iron iu 
the blood—hejiroiiouncos, as a fact of which there can 
no longer IxHfiny doubt, 4 The internal capillary com¬ 
bustion is the source of animal beat. Thus much,’ 
says he, 4 for the body. Every part where blood-vessels 
are to be found, every part wjiere nervous influence 
is perceptible, every organ, every tissue, muscle, and 
brain, and nerve, and membrane, waste away like a 
burning taper, consume to air and ashes, and pass from 
the system rejected and useless; and where no means | 
arc at hand for repainng these daily' and hourly losses, j 
the individual perishes— dies mure slowly, hut not. less j 
. lirely. than liy a blazing pile. Tie is, to the very letter, 
burned to death at a low temperature; the various con¬ 
stituents of the body give way in succession ; first, the I 
bit disappears; tins is tlie most combustible, but at 
| ilie same time the least essential. It is sacrificed; then 
the muscles shrink, and soften, and decay. At last the 
substance of the brain becomes attacked, and madness 
and death close the scene. " This is starvation.”’ 

After details shewing the adaptation of the chemical 
nature of food, both vegetable and animal, to the che¬ 
mical nature of the bodies of the animals hy which re¬ 
spectively these kinds of food are devoured, Mr Downes 
goes on to say, 4 The bodily frame and constitution of 
the human race have been so adjusted as to admit of 
tlie maintenance of life and health under a variety of 
circumstances truly surprising. Extremes of heat and 
cold, of moisture and dryness, are borne with impunity 
so long as the habits and mode of life of tlie individual 
remain in accordance with lus physical condition. 

‘In tropical countries, where the high temperature of 
the air, and tlie abundance of aqueous vapour it con¬ 
tains, develop to tlie utmost the resources of vegetable 
life, the amount of personal labour required for self- 
support is extremely trifling. Tlie heavy and laborious 
culture of tlie temperate regions, the unceasing tillage 
of tlie soil so necessary with us, are altogether uncalled 
for. In those smiling regions of almost perpetual sun¬ 
shine, —here the teeming earth gives its increase with 
tlie least possible toil oil the part of the cultivator, and 
all Nature invites to repose ami indolence, the energies 
of tlie mind itself are* unstrung by the removal of that 
sharp spur of necessity wlueli goads men to the task of 
labour, until exertion becomes a habit, which carries 
them onward •beyond their immediate wants, and im¬ 
pels them to seek the permanent improvement and 
exaltation of their state. The sustenance furnished to 
the human race by a wise and bountiful l’rovidcnce has 
been so adjusted rhenlicallg to this condition of things, 
as involuntarily to excite in the observer the deepest 
feelings of admiration and gratitude. 

‘ Whole tlie temperature of tlie air approaches within 
a few degrees that of the body, the generation of animal 
heat by tlie burning of organic matter in the blood may 
be reduced in amount. Where muscular power and 
motion are less required and less employed, the waste 
of the body is diminished in the same ratio; a compa¬ 
ratively small quantity of food, both for fuel and for 
nutriment, is in sueli a case required. The stomach, 
however, must he filled, the uneasy sensation of want 
'must be removed; and this has been done. In the 
rice, and fruits, and other products of the countries in 
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j question, we find a food extremely agreeable to the 
! taste, but possessing little sustaining power; much of 
j it is mere water, and the solid portion itself is chiefly 
| made up of neutral non-azotized bodies, containing oxy- 
!: gen and hydrogen in the proportions to form water ; 
;, ! bodies wbicli, in burning, furnish far less heat than 
|] those in which carbon anil hydrogen greatly predomi- 
1 1 nafe. The azotized portion of the food of hot countries 
is always very small in comparison with the rest; it is, 

1 however, sufficient for the purpose of repairing the 
! trifling daily loss the body sustains. The desire for 
: animal food is very slight, and often is altogether 
| absent. 

j * The North American hunter lives wholly upon flesh; 
i he patiently follows the footmarks of his game through 
! the wild woods for dajs together, until he tinds an op- 
j portunity of surprising it; fasting meanwhile, or at 
i best subsisting un a few scraps of dried meat; rivalling 
| the beast of prey in his power of endurance—in his 
j quick yet stealthy step, and m the searching glance of 
! his eye : careless uliki^ of frost and hint, sleeping on 
j the bare ground, u tlun blanket or a, buffalo rolie Ins 
| only protection. It is his food which enables him to do 
i and to suffer all this; to hear exertions winch would 
j destroy him were he not supported from within by a 
kind of nourishment so concentrated m its form as to 
I supply abundantly during the period of repose the 
! losses of bodily substance, the deficiencies occasioned 
! by change of matter, and even to render the exertions 
j themselves, violent and continued as they are, actually 
sources of pleasure. 

! ‘ It is not by any peculiarity of physical constitution 

j that the Indian is enabled to bear hardship, and fatigue, 
j and privation, which to us appc ar extraordinary : the 
European, under similar circumstances. and unihr a 
similar reyinu-n, exhibits the same remarkable powers. 
The hunters and trappers employed by the fur com¬ 
panies of British America lead a still harder life. These 
men are, as is well known, accustomed to disperse 
themselves, often singly, along the riw-rs and streams, 
the haunts of the heavers and other animals they seek 
to capture; a rifle and flint, and steel their only house¬ 
hold goods, without sl^lter in the midst oi a trnekles.s 
wilderness, often suffering the extremities of cold and 
hunger, subsisting entirely on the flesh of the creatures 
they succeed in taking, and this for months together, 
until each has collected the number of skins lie deems 
sufficient to repay his labour, or the fast-falling snows 
' of approaching winter drive him to seek the. protection 
of the trader’s fort. 

‘And yet this wild existence is said to possess a 
charm of its own, powerful enough to hind to the end of 
their days those who have once practised it the un¬ 
broken solitude of the lake and the river, the freedom 
of the desert, and even the very dangers of the pursuit, 
have their own peculiar attraction. The men them¬ 
selves, when not cutoff prematurely by starvation, or 
any other of the common accident^ of tills life, or mur¬ 
dered by the Indians whose vengeance they have pro¬ 
voked by their aggressions, live to old ago, exempt 
from a host of sorrows and afflictions known to a more 
luxurious race; and perhaps, on the whole, enjoy as 
much real happiness as commonly falls to the lot of 
man, • 

‘ Take again the condition of file Esquimaux in his 
hut of ice-blocks or drift-wood, his only food the seal 
; &nd the walrus, which he spears with his bone-pointed 
weapon, from a little frail coracle of skins. Tlie air is 
cold enough to freeze quicksilver; he wraps himself in 
his dress of furs, aud forth he goes with perfect im¬ 
punity, and tlie cold of the shore of the frozen sea 
affects him less than that of a chilly January day does 
the Englishman by his warm fireside. Yet the Esqui¬ 
maux has no fireside ; he cooks his food by the heat of 
a lamp fed with oil, tlie product, of the chase; his 
country produces no fuel, and he cannot think of <;.e- 
, voting the' few fragments of wood, brought by the' 
ocean-currents from more favoured climes, which he 


finds upon the sea-beach, to this purpose; they are far 
too valuable to be so employed. How, then, it may be 
asked, is he eapablo of supporting this intensity of 
cold ? The peculiarity of his food furnishes the reply. 

‘ We are accustomed to look with horror and disgust 
at the food of these poof people, as we in our ignorance 
and presumption dare to call them ; to commiserate the 
taste of those who, as our northern navigators relate, 
prefer a piece of tallow-candle or a draught of train-oil 
to the fare of an English man-of-war; hut a little more 
consideration might perhaps show us that the blubber 
and fat of the arctic cetacea and fish, the only food the 
inhabitants of these countries can obtain, really consti¬ 
tute the only sort of food which could enable them to 
liear up against the extremities of cold to which they 
are subject. There is no other substance but fat, ami 
that in very large quantity, which would answer the 
purpose required, it is a substance exceedingly rich 
in hydrogen, and in the body eminently combustible; 
weight for weight, it. will generate a far larger amount 
of heat, when burned in the blood, than anything else 
which can be taken as food. It will be wiser, then, in¬ 
stead of condemning, as filthy and abhorrent, the tastes 
and propensities o< the Esquimaux, to consider them as 
a special adaptation, by an unspeakably benevolent Pro¬ 
vidence, of the very wishes and inclinations of the indi¬ 
vidual to the circumstances of his life. 

‘ But this is not ail . the same individual who, when in j 
a warm or temperate climate, craves a large proportion ' 
of bread and vegetable food, and turns with aversion 1 
from fatty substances, experiences, when transported to 
the frozen regions of the north, a complete revolution 
in bis tastes and desires. Not'd rig will then satisfy 
him but fat ■ tlie flesh of deer, fish, to bo acceptable, 
must be loaded with fat ; he takes delight in Slicking j 
the marrow from the hones ; nothing in the shape of j 
grease comes amiss to him ; lie longs for it; lie desires ] 
it as niiicli as be formerly loathed it. But this new, ; 
this induced state, only lasts as long as his mode of life j 
requires; removal to a milder region restores to a very ■ 
great extent the first condition. I 

‘Tins is no nii.i.-’inary statement; it is perfectly an- I 
thentic. and selves to place in a novel and striking 
point of view the power of accommodation to circum¬ 
stances possessed by man.’ | 

We conclude with a few remarks, in which we can : 
most cordially concur with our intelligent author. ‘ In 
whatever light v e consider these matters, the argument 
of benevolent design and contrivance deduced from the 
obvious facts themselves remains unaltered. The care i 
and beneficence of tlie Creator is not less shown in the ; 
connexion lie lias established lietween physical and 
moral health. 'Die laboUr which a man is obliged to I 
exert to procure for himself the necessaries of life, is 
not less essential to the maintenance of a healthy tone 
of mind than of a sound aud active condition of the 
bodily organism. No evil can be greater than the 
rust, alike of body and soul, which results from inac¬ 
tivity. The state of labour is the very condition of 
enjoyment; not, indeed, tlie excessive and slavish toil 
to which a very large portion of mankind have, by a 
most unfortunate combination of circumstances, been 
reduced, but that moderate and well-regulated labour j 
of mind and body wliieh conduces so much to the wel¬ 
fare of both, and which would be, under more favour- ! 
able auspices, fully sufficient to impart comfort and 
abundance to all. If men only knew and felt how inse¬ 
parably their own individual happiness is connected 
with the welfare and prosperity of their species; if 
those who have intellect, and power, and wealth at 
their disposal, eotxld only be persuaded to thrust aside 
the petty jealousies and cares, the idle parade and 
prejudices of society, and join heart and hand in the 
great work of human improvement, how much might 
be effected! How much happier, and how much better 
all might become if a sound and universal spirit of 
philanthropy were once awakened, capable of embrac¬ 
ing within its pale all orders and conditions of men, 
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considering them, as they really are, the children of 
one common Parent, bound together by the ties of 
brotherhood, each having a special duty assigned to 
him to perform, not independently of, but in conjunc¬ 
tion with the rest, and exciting all to render each other 
mutual assistance in surmounting the difficulties and 
trials of this life of discipline and pupilage.’ 

THE KINGDOM OF SHOA. 

It was supposed in the middle ages that there existed 
in the heart of Asia a Christian prince called Prester 
John, or the priest John. The iirst European traveller 
who mentioned him was a Franciscan friar, who was 
sent in 1246, by Pope Innocent IV., on a mission to 
Mongolia. lie was not, however, successful in his 
search for the mysterious priest. Still, the existence of 
sueli an individual in Asia continued to be believed till 
the end of the 11111*0111 century. At this time the Por¬ 
tuguese, having found the route to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope, determined to look for Prester 
John in Africa. Accordingly Pedro Covilliauipenetrated 
into Abyssinia,’' where he discovered at Slioa a body of 
Creek Christians, governed by a Christian monarch. 
This sovereign was pronounced to be the long-sought 
Prester John, whose whereabouts had puzzled the papal 
world for so many centuries, although neither himself 
nor his predecessors had adopted the title. Indeed he 
claimed far higher pretensions, tracing iiis lineage to 
Solomon through the queen of Saba, called Makati a 
All his successors, down to Saluda Selassie, the present j 
monarch, claim the siiftie ancestral honours. 

The existence of a small body of Christians amidst 
the strongholds of the leathern and Mohammedan, ex¬ 
cited in the nligious world of Europe the wannest 
interest and curiosity. A mission was sent into Slioa 
by the Jesuits, tor the purpose of converting the Abys- 
sinians from their rude and imperfect system of Chris¬ 
tianity to the Homan Catholic, faith ; but these efforts 
were unsuccessful, and they ceased to lie persevered in 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. From 
that time no European penetrated into Slioa till 1836, 
when two Frenchmen, Messrs Combes and Taraisier, 
entered it. and were followed by their countryman 
Rochet d’l lericourt. The first Englishman who reached 
Slioa was l)r Beke, whose notes in the jourrals of the 
Royal Geographical Society contain the earliest precise 
information regarding the geography of the country 
which had hitherto been published. After him came 
Major Harris, at the head of a political mission, of winch 
an account was given in a former number of this journal. 
The latest visitor to his most Christian majesty Saluda 
Selassie, Negoos or Autocrat of Shoa, was Mr Johnston, 
whose interesting work is now in our hands.f 

This geutleman, a naval surgeon, was appointed to 
superintend the conveyance of additional stores to 
Major Harris, while the British mission which he com¬ 
manded was at Shoa. Leaving Bombay, Mr John¬ 
ston embarked from Aden, crossed the sea of Bub el 
Mandeb, and landed at the opposite African port of 
Tajouraii. Here he joined a kafllah, or trading caravan, 
about to start for Shoa. Although the only European 
of the company, and intrusted with stores which con¬ 
stantly excited the cupidity of his half-sawage com¬ 
panions, yet he managed not, only to convey his own 
charge to its destination in safety, but also to recover a 
quantity of valuable articles which had been previously 
wrested from Major Harris and his strong escort during 
'their progress through the country. Mr Johnston arrived 
within the precincts of the Shoa territory in May 1842, 
and after somo delay reached Angolahiah, the town in 


* Abyssinia Is divided Into three distinct territories, Tigrfc, Am- 
liaru, and Shea, which includes Efat. The latter only is governed 
by a king. 

t Travels In Southern Abyssinia, &c. By Charles Johnston, 
M.B.C.S. Two vela London: J. Madden and Co. 1H44. 


which the superior officers of the mission were quar¬ 
tered. 

As regards Major Harris, it was somewhat unfortu¬ 
nate that his visit was of a diplomatic character. The 
fear of being overreached in the treaty of commerce he 
had to negotiate, caused not only the Shoan king, but 
his subjects, to bo exceedingly cautions in their in¬ 
tercourse with the English. Tlie consequence was, 
that the aspect under which Major Harris saw the mo¬ 
narch and ids people was far less favourable, and per¬ 
haps far less true, than that of travellers who were 
unencumbered with political duties. It was therefore 
lucky, rather than otherwise, that Mr Johnston, soon 
after presenting himself, had a misunderstanding with 
the commander of the expedition ; for, this completely 
detaciiing him from the mission, lie obtained the pro¬ 
tection of the king, and was enabled to live among his 
subjects as private individual. The result is a fuller 
detail of the domestic life of the Slioans than lie would 
have been able to furnish had lie partaken in any of the 
political functions of the mission. 

(>ur traveller paid a visit to 'the Negoos, who gave 
him a gracious reception, and ordered him, as is cus¬ 
tomary, rations for Iris support during the time he 
should stay in the country. Having given an account 
of the monarch and liis court in our notice of Major 
Harris’s book, we shall not pauje for tile details of Mr 
Johnston’s visit. On Ilia way from Angolahiah to a 
more healthily situated town, the traveller rested at 
Ankuhar, and was entertained by the sister of his ser- 
,'.'uit Walderheros; he was thus enabled to give a de¬ 
scription of a Shoan residence. ‘ Tile house was of the 
better sort, built of splinted ted, and consisted of » 
central apartment, with recesses formed by the division 
of the space between two circular walls, which were 
place'! at about four feet distant from each other. In 
one of these recesses was placed a liedstead, covered with 
an ox skin tanned with the bark of the kantuffa, which 
gives to this kuid of leather a red colour. A skin BO pre¬ 
pared is called net. The kautufla is a pleasing-looking 
tree, and might be cultivated as a lawn shrub in Eng¬ 
land. It is a species of acacia; and the bright-red seed- 
vessels, formed like those of the English ash, remaining 
after the foliage disappears, wouil diminish considerably, 
1 think, the dreary aspect of a shrubbery in that season. 

‘In the other two recesses were numerous jars con¬ 
taining ale, grain, and water, and side by side stood four 
pedestal hand-mills, in the rear of which a hole, knocked 
through the mud and stick wall, served the double pur¬ 
pose of a window and chimney. The largo circular 
hearth occupied the usual situation, nearly in the centre 
of the apartment, which was itself not more than twelve 
feet in diameter. Two solid planks of the sujbar tree, 
each of which had been cut with no little labour from a 
single tree, formed a pair of folding-doors. The hinges 
on wlii'di they revolved consisted of strong projecting 
extremities on one side of the top and bottom of each, 
which were received into corresponding holes on the 
wooden lintel and threshold. At night, the two flaps 
were secured by an iron hasp shutting upon a staple, 
that admitted a kind of wooden lincli-pin to be thrust 
through.’ In honour of the guest a supper was given, 
for which the following preparations were made. ‘ A 
large round table of wicker-work, the diameter of which 
was about three feet, *aud about one foot in height, was 
reached down from a peg, where it had been suspended 
against, the wall, and laid upon the floor before me. In 
the centre of this, Eiehcss, the lady of the house, placed 
a round saucer-like dish of red earthenware, full of the 
cayenne pottage which had been long preparing upon 
the Are, and in which were boiled to a hot fricassee the 
disjointed limbs of a fowl. A separate heap of three or 
four of the thin tefl' crumpets, folded fourfold, was then 
put for each person. Walderheros, for a few beads, had 
purchased at the palace about a yard of yellow wax 
taper, winch was menely a long rag dipped into the 
melted material. Having cut off and lighted a portion 
of this, he carried it flaring about in his left hand as he 
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assisted most busily in the arrangement of the supper 
things. Musculo, not to be idle, had seated himself 
upon one corner of the bed I occupied, and with the 
bullock’s horn upon his knee occasionally replenished 
my drinking-horn, and as frequently assisted me in 
finishing its contents. 

‘Everything at length being pronounced ready, I 
was requested to take my seat at the table, a boss of 
straw, being placed for my accommodation. I, however, 
preferred remaining on the bed, watching their whole 
proceedings for want of other amusement. The com¬ 
pany, who soon seated themselves, consisted of Eicliess 
(the hostess), Musculo (her husband), Walderlieros, 
and Mahriam, and a younger brother of the host named 
Abta Mahriam, one of the king’s gunmen, who lmd 
come in during the preparation of the meal. Musculo 
took the straw scat, the rest squatted around the table 
upon their heel9, and formed altogether a good picture 
of an Abyssinian family. Eicliess commenced by dipping 
several folds of the thin bread into the cayenne pottage, 
until well saturated with the condiment. With a quan¬ 
tity of this she supplied each individual, taking for that 
purpose the topmost layer of the heap of bread assigned 
to them, which, after sopping, was returned to its pre¬ 
vious situation. The party now proceeded on their own 
account, tearing oft' portions of the under bread, and 
wiping it upon the glistened morsel above, by the 
contact giving to it the required hot. relish, in a manner 
somewhat analogous to our putting mustard upon meat. 

4 The supper drew gradually to a close, and as the ■ 
viands*disappeared, matter lor conversation seemed to 
increase. As the appetites of the party were appeased, 

I noticed little choice bits of the fowl that remained at 
the bottom of the wort basin were taken out In the 
fingers of the lady of the house, and being rolled up in a 
mass of breed far too large for the. mouth, were succes¬ 
sively handed to all around. Each one, as lie received the { 
compliment, slightly rising from the ground, kissed the 
joined wrists ot his own hands as he ottered to support 
the hand of Eicliess, whilst she held the morsel to the 
mouth until it had entirely disappeared. Mahriam, the 
slave-girl, who sat, with the lest, was not neglected, for !■ 
a larger portion came to her share than 4 i any of the i 
others. Slaves, generally, are considered by their owners ; 
in the light of near relations, or rather, perhaps, as foster | 
children. I 

‘The repast being concluded, all wiped their pottage- 
soiled fingers upon the last fragments of the bread, which 
were then duly swallowed. 'Mahriam now got up, and 
from out a gourd-shell poured a little water upon the 
hands of each of the party, who, rubbing the fingers 
together a little, then dried them upon their ample 
tobes. A gambo of strong ale, called tlialah, containing 
at least five gallons, was now opened, and deep horn 
cups were frequently replenished, whilst a lively con¬ 
versation concerning the events of the last two or three 
days was kept up; a very highly-coloured account of 
my reception by the Negoos, no,doubt, having been 
given by Walderlieros, who, as principal speaker upon 
the occasion, was in the happiest mood possible, and 
though generally very careful of his timers on other 
occasions, he found himself obliged to light the re¬ 
maining half yard to afford him time to conclude his 
long narration.’ , 

'Hie town in which it hail been arranged that Mr 
Johnston should reside was culled Ahu Amba; and 
after a tune a house was allotted to him by liis royal 
entertainer. Once an established housekeeper, it was 
of course necessary for our countryman to go to market 
—tills in Aliu Amba is held every Friday. ‘ A very 
short descent led us to an equally winding road, but 
broader, and having more of the character of a public 
way than the little lane from my house. Here we met 
market-people hawking their wares with loud cries; or 
load-talking disputants carrying on a strong argument, 
as they battered away, with heayy but harmless blows ■ 
of their long sticks, upon the goat-skin sacks of grain ■ 
or cotton with which numerous donkeys before them 


were laden, and whieli were being conveyed to the 
market-place. 

‘ The low hum of distant voices gradually increased 
into a murmur, and then into a hubbub, as we entered 
the market-place, which was a largo plain occupying 
the southern lialf* of the table rock, bare and stony, 
except in the centre, where a high circular hedge of a 
thin pipe-formed euphorbia fenced in the Mohammedan 
burial-place of the town. Its limits, besides, were well 
defined by a low stone wall, carried all around, and 
upon that portion of it faring the entrance of our road 
into the market-place sat Tinta,* wrapt up in the cus¬ 
tomary manner in his tube, save his head and one arm, 
witli which he gave directions respecting the receiving 
of toll, or deciding such eases of dispute as might arise 
in the course of the market. As soon as lie saw me 
with Walderlieros, he called me to him, and ns I ap¬ 
proached, he shifted his position, so that I might sit 
upon the sun-dried ox-skin by his side— a favoured 
visitor, honoured thus by a seat upon the bench. 

‘ I observed that everything that is exposed for sale in 
the market pays a kind of duty. 'Phis is generally 
either in kind, or an equivalent, in salt pieces, the only 
money in Slioa. drain is examined by the governor, 
who determines the amount to be taken as toll, this 
impost being regulated according to certain customary 
laws. Such toll is measured by single handfuls, a 
species of measure very usual in Sima, anil called 
truly. Butter is submitted to a similar process, the 
officer appointed scooping out of the gourd-shell, in 
which it is generally brought, a quantity with his 
lingers, which is then put into a recipient,,,jar that 
•stands by his side. The salt merchants, cattle sellers, 
and, in fact, all dealers, pay for the convenience of 
bartering their goods, and during the day large heaps 
of alimulahs and of market produce accumulate around 
the feet of the governor, whose perquisites of office 
they appear to be. A less profitable employment for 
lnm is tlic set!lenient of disputes, as very long-winded 
debates sometimes occur before a settlement can be 
established between the disputing parties ; and for 
this business no fees are demanded, although 1 have 
no doubt such a situation of general referee iri matters 
of the kind is very productive of private gifts. 1’eople 
in the habit of attending the market, compromise 
their tolls by a regular payment of from one to three 
alimulahs weekly, and they are then allowed to bring 
whatever produce they choose. 1 also understood that 
the people of the town were exempted from any impo¬ 
sition of toll for such articles as they exposed for sale. 
After amusing my self for some time watching the pro¬ 
ceedings at this place for the “ receipt of custom,” and 
having witnessed a ileeisiou in this counterpart of the 
ancient 1‘iepoudre courts of feudal times, I left Tinta 
for a while to stroll about the market. 

‘ Excepting the dress and appearance of the people, 
tlie articles exposed for sale, and the language in which 
the transactions were carried on, the Abyssinian market, 
in its more prominent character, exactly resembles 
similar assemblages of people in English towns; the 
same confused hum of voices, busy ever-changing 
figures crossing and recrossing, stooping to look at 
wares, or pushing through the crowd to make way to 
tlie seats of those selling that which they may require. 
All is bustle and apparent confusion, over which loud 
cries of hawking salcs-people reach to the very out¬ 
skirts of the town. 

‘ The town of Aliu Amba being occupied by Chris¬ 
tians and Mohammedans, its market presents a much 
more varied appearance than either that of Farree or 
Ankobar; the former being almost exclusively fre¬ 
quented by Mohammedans, whilst the latter (which is 
held in the meadow adjoining to the mill of Demetrius, 
on the road to Tchakkah) is as exclusively Christian in 
its dealings. To judge from the character of the produce 

* This individual, besides boing Mr Johnston’s 4 balderobah,* 
was alw governor of Aliu Amba, 
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sent to Aliu Aniba roffrket, it would not be difficult to 
assign the greater amount of wealth in Shoa to the pos¬ 
session of the Christian subjects of Sahel a Selassie; but, 
on the other hand, it appears to be a principle of reli¬ 
gion almost among the Mohammedans to conceal the 
riches they possess, so that appearances are not to be 
trusted. Had I not known that the more wealthy of 
tlicir religion invariably invest their money in slaves, 
to supply the Danlcalli and Hurrah dealers, I should 
certainly have inferred, from the scanty and very limited 
stores placed before the saleswomen of that faith in 
Aliu Amba market, that the Islam inhabitants of Shoa 
were exceedingly poor. Many of these women sit for a 
whole day, offering, in exchange for anything in the 
shape of corn that may he offered, a thimbleful of “ col” 
[kohl ?] (antjmony used for blackening the edges of the 
eyelids), a few lumps of gum myrrh, a handful of frankin¬ 
cense, or a little shumlah, the blue and red threads of 
unwoven cloth brought from the sea-coast, and which 
is used in forming the ornamental borders of their large 
body-cloths. Sometimes their scanty stock is increased 
by three or four lemons, or as many needles. I in the 
contrary, the Arnhara (the name now given only to 
Christians of this country) bring an abundance of 
cotton cloths, of cattle, of corn, and are the only money¬ 
changers I saw, some of them sitting behind high walls 
of new and good-conditioned salt-pieces. 

‘ Trade, in a great measure, is earned on by barter, 
an exchange of commodities being much more general 
than purchasing with ahmulahs [pieces of salt]; except, 
in the case ofvattle-huying, alien the price is generally 
| fixed at ascertain number of these salt-pieces. Tor two 
; ahmulahs a very fine young sheep or goat may he 
i bought, and the very best of the kind will not sell for 
more than five. A good-sized goat, however, commands 
a much higher price, ten or twelve ahmulahs being 
sometimes asked. An ox for ploughing brings about 
seventy ahmulahs, or, if small, and intended for killing, 
may be bought as low as thirty, llorses and mules vary 
ill price from scion to twelve dollars. The latter are 
preferred by the Ahyssinians. I have been offered a 
very excellent horse for two dollars, and have seen one 
blind, but in good condition, sold for twelve ahmulahs, 
or ntiout two shillings and sixpence. The next principal 
thing in the market is the cotton cloths, which are 
woven of one general width, about three quarters of a 
yard, and from ten to fifteen yards long. Of the common 
j kind are made the “seunafil,” or wide short trousers of 
the men, and the “ shumah,” or waist-cloth of the 
women. The body-cloth, or tohe, is common to both 
sexes; but those of the men being much larger than 
i those of the women, are generally double folds of the 
cloth, or four cubits in breadth, and at least seven euliits 
long. Sometimes they are of an extravagant size. A 
narrow border of the blue and red woollen stuff, called 
shumlali, woven into the cloth, is the only ornament, 
and these coloured stripes will be sometimes repeated at 
the distance of a foot from each other through the 
whole length of the cloth. These tobes vary in price 
according to the number of these ornamental additions 
to the simple cotton thread, of which the greater number 
are entirely composed. Tour or live dollars is a great 
price to give for on*, but the one forwarded to our 
queen by Sahcla Selassie was wortli thirty dollars. I 
gave for a cloth for Waldcrlieros, which was ten yards 
long and three quarters broad, ten ahmulahs; but when 
I wanted one a little finer, with a stripe across each end 
of the blue and white worsted, for my own use, I had to 
give a dollar for it.’ 

Except weaving, which is performed by means of a 
rude loom, and a very primitive mode of turning with 
a lathe, there are no manufactures worthy of the name 
carried on in Shoa. Although the sugar-cane is grown 
in the country, no means of extracting the pure sugar 
are employed; the cane being cut into small pieces, and 
masticated as a sweetmeat. Mr Johnston therefore ex¬ 
tracted a quantity of the pure sugar, and presented it, at 
his next interview, to the Negoos. The king received it 


with every expression of gratification, although, as Mr 
Johnston discovered, he had been forestalled in this 
manufacture and present by M. Rochet. Both gentle¬ 
men also made some gunpowder for his majesty, with 
which he was extremely delighted. Mr Johnston de¬ 
clares his regret that he was unable, from ignorance,, 
to teach the art of knitting, and recommends fhture 
travellers to acquire it, as there is nothing which Sahela 
Selassie appears to desire so much as a knowledge of 
the useful arts himself, and their dissemination amongst 
Iiis subjects. 

After remaining about eight months in the country, 
Mr Johnston abruptly closes his narrative without 
letting liis reader know how he g<\t hack to England. 
That he did so in safety, there can be nu doubt, for he 
dates bis preface ‘London;’ and lie bus made one or 
two appearagees at the lioyal Geographical Society’s 
meetings, ac which he communicated some valuable 
corrections to the not very correct information we pos¬ 
sess concerning the district through which lie has tra¬ 
velled. Of these corrections it js our intention to avail 
ourselves, in ail article on Abyssinia, in a future number. 


THE EXPOSITION IN PARIS. 

Tor part of the present summer, Paris lias been a scene 
of more than ordinary bustle. * Strangers have flocked 
to it not only from all parts of France, but from Eng¬ 
land, Germany, and other foreign countries. Hotels 
and lodging-houses were for two months crammed with 
I temporary residents; and such was the demand for ac¬ 
commodation, that the price of house-room rose to 
double and triple the usual amount. The cause of 
tliis excitement was an exhibition of articles produced 
by the arts and manufactures of France, which takes 
place once in five years under the encouragement and 
patronage of royalty, and in which, as might be expected, 
something like a national interest is felt. Not to be 
behind in the general scramble of travellers from Lon¬ 
don, I got over to Paris about the middle of June, and 
had the pleasure of paying my .respects to the exhibi¬ 
tion some dozen times previous to its close. Exhibitions 
usually make but dull work in description; but this 
one, as a French exhibition presented to the considera¬ 
tion of Englishmen, and as an indication of the progress 
made by a rival nation in some of our own lines of exer¬ 
tion, may possess more than ordinary interest. 

The weather, to begin with, was excessively hot. 
The sun beat down in bis greatest fervour; in crossing 
the Place de la Concorde, 1 almost felt as if exposed to 
the heat of a furnace, and gladly hastened to seek refuge 
in the cool shade of the Champs Elysees. Many having 
followed the same impulse, I found streams of people 
pursuing their way Beneath the trees towards the open 
glade in which the building for the exhibition has been 
erected. Emerging on the scene, we observe a large 
edifice, covering probably a hundred yards square, and 
rising to a height of sixty or seventy feet, with its glass- 
covered roof, therefore, nearly on a level with the tops 
of the tallest trees. Soldiers guard the various entrances, 
and over the principal, which faces the roadway to the 
Arc de 1’Etoile, is conspicuously inscribed—* Exposition 

BISS PuODUITN BE l’TnDIISTRIE NATIONAL®.’ 

Well may it be called national. The thing is on a 
gigantic scale, so as at once to impress us as something 
worthy of a great and aspiring people. England perhaps 
requires to give no such proof of its advance in the useful 
arts. The shop-windows of London are in themselves an 
Exposition; and the tokens of England’s greatness in this 
line are scattered over the globe. The case is different 
with France, which, being a comparatively new country 
as regards the arts of peace, stands in need of some such 
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means of collecting and exhibiting examples of its manu¬ 
factures. and of showing by comparison what progress 
is from time to time made. A glance at the present 
vast assemblage of articles cannot fail to give a convic¬ 
tion that the French are not more eminent for their 
inventive faculties than their powers of imitation. 
Peace, and the gradual accumulation of capital, have 
latterly permitted them to make the most gratifying 
advances in the useful arts. That the poliey of l.ouis 
Philippe has contributed to this result, no one will deny. 
Friendly to social advancement, ami acquainted with 
the principles of mechanism and manufacture, as well 
as with the humanising influence of commerce, ho lias 
had the advantage of living in uu age when the human 
mind, disgusted with the empty results of a struggle ffir 
military glory, was disposed to something more honour¬ 
able and useful than war and its accoinu'innnents. At 
the close of the last Exposition in ]«:«>, when the King 
assembled the exhibitors for tlie purpose of distributing 
honorary rewards, he said, • Accept my thanks; by 
your labours you protect and aid humanity. your 
talents, your success, ‘tend to tin melioration of all 
classes ; and you thus fulfil the dearest wishes of my 
heart. ()ur progress, great as it is. \\ ill not stop here. 
To what extent it will go I know not. We will con¬ 
tinue to respect the independence of our neighbours, 
as our independence ijj, respected by them. No man 
can predict or estimate the impulse which our national 
genius will give to the conquests of industry —conquests 
which contribute to public wealth, which despoil no 
man, violate no rights, and which cause no tears to 
flow.’ Sentiments like these will bo responded to by 
every friend of humanity. 

Having made these general remarks, we may now i 
enter the body of the building, and take a view of its | 
contents. The difficulty, however, is to know which . 
hand to turn to. The large square area is divided into 
long arcades or walks, parallel to aud crossing each 1 
other at right angles, the whole interspersed with rows ! 
of pillars supporting the roof. Tne general aspect i 
is tlint of an extensive and miscellaneous bazaar. Piled j 
on counters along tlu- sides of the ai cades, the various | 
classes of goods are arranged in regular < dor. those of 
every individual exhibitor being under the charge of 4 
keeper—generally a young woman, who sits reading a 
book or newspaper within the velvet-covered railing 
which separates her stall from the broad thoroughfare 
in front. The ground throughout is floored, neat, and 
kept as cool as possible by constant watering. Accord¬ 
ing to the catalogue, the number of kinds of articles 
exhibited is 3969, and the whole, if spread out in uu 
even line, would extend over tw o or three miles. W ithin 
the vestibule stands a large railcu-in table, on which are 
divers docks and automatic objects, that fix a rot’slant 
crowd of admirers. Beyond this is the great central 
arcade, devoted to the exposition of iron and brass 
ware, engines, machines, and apparatus of different sorts. 
Taking this line of walk in preference to the others, the 
first objects that engage our scrutiny arc those of mis¬ 
cellaneous hardware, such as pots, pans, knives, locks, 
scythes, iron eastings, Ac. In all these the French have 
made considerable advances, but it is evident they are 
still behind the English. At present there is a heavy 
duty on the importation of iron articles from England, 
which acts as a prohibition; am! there lining thus no 
competition, not to speak of the want of good examples 
to copy, the manufacturers are not forced to do their 
best. The door-locks and bolts of home manufacture 
remain a disgrace to France; and no Frenchman will 
use a native razor, and no Frenchwoman a native needle, 
who can get an English one. The specimens of iron 
castings in which ornament is a conspicuous element, 
strike us with a different feeling. Here we are de¬ 
cidedly excelled. M. Andre exhibits some articles of 
great elegance; among which I may mention his statueB 
and caufSpabras, the latter higlily«tasteful. At the terni- 
the first walk, we arrive at a corner in which 
there is an extensive exhibition of apparatus for light¬ 


houses, executed by hepante, Rue St Ilonore. A tall 
apparatus of brass wheel-work, surmounted by lenses 
revolving round central lights, rivets the attention of 
the visitor. 1 believe the French are allowed to have 
carried the construction of lenses to a very high point, 
and iii this respect have outstripped the English—not 
that we could not fabricate lenses as well and aB cheaply 
as our neighbours, but.to advances in this useful depart¬ 
ment of the arts a serious liar lias been unwisely placed 
by the excise regulations, and I understand that it is 
now not unusual to procure the principal part of the 
apparatus of English lighthouses from l’aris. 

Next to this interesting group of objects wc find a 
number of church-bells of different sizes; and passing 
them, in turning up another walk, we arrive at the 
machine department. Here there are many products 
of industry; iron turning -lathes, planing machines, 
cutting apparatus, steam-engines from one to a hun¬ 
dred horse - power, printing aud paper - making ma¬ 
chines, and spinning frames for factories—all deeply 
interesting to Frenchmen as novelties in their country, 
but which are less or more familiar to the eye of 
an English visitor. An eminent macliinc-makcr from 
Yorkshire, conversing with us on the merits of tiiis 
part of the exhibition, observed that every machine 
was a copy from England, and on the whole inferior to 
the original. I cannot say I saw any new piece of 
apparatus; and it struck me that the workmanship 
was not particularly well executed. In the smoothest 
work, for example, 1 noticed portions of rough iron, 
as if flic material were unsound. Yet, laying aside 
critical fastidiousness, it might lie allowed that many 
of the machines, including a ‘very handsome loco¬ 
motive, were as well executed as need be, and suit¬ 
able for every practical purpose. These, however, like 
other iron products, arc dearer in France than in Eng¬ 
land. A long arcade adjoining the machines is devoted 
to the exhibition of cooking ami healing apparatus. 
Amongst the articles is everything likely to be required, 
from the cuisint of a small family to the Jburneau eeono- 
mu/it,■ of a large hotel or restaurant, with novel processes 
for v arming houses and manufactories. Compactness 
of construction seems the principal peculiarity in these 
branches of domestic apparatus. Some of the room 
: toves ar, elegant, but expensive. Near these articles 
are several specimens of iron bedsteads, handsome, but 
fifty per cent, dearer than they could lie inkdc for in 
England. In the weighing machines much ingenuity 
lias lieen employed. At a short distance from them we 
arrive at a great variety of articles in coarse stoneware, 
such as vases, statues, and iiower-pots for gardens and 
green-houses. If as imperishable as they seem, they 
must he considered a pleasing accession to the orna¬ 
mental arts. Adjacent is a large machine for making 
bricks on an expeditious and cheap scale. We have 
near this some pretty specimens of artificial marble in 
different colours, formed, I believe, of baked plaster of 
l’aris and alum, and though not calculated to resist the 
action of the weather, deserving of encouragement for 
use in lobbies, passages, and other apartments. Whilst 
in tlie moist state, it is susceptible of receiving any 
engraved design, and the indentations being filled up 
with a coloured paste of the s^pie composition, the 
whole when dry forms a beautiful substance, at one-tenth 
of the cost of real marble. 

The most prominent articles in the row next in order 
are specimens of carriages and harness. Stimulated by 
the many English equipages brought to Baris, tlie French 
have lately made the most marked progress in this_ 
department The specimens before us are extremely’ 
elegant, being done up with splendid silk lining, and 
riclily ornamented with brass and gilding; but, after 
all, I thought them deficient in finish compared with 
the produce of Long Acre. In leaving the machine- 
room we pass an apparatus, of English invention, I be¬ 
lieve, for composing types, and which a female in 
attendance explains and put* in operation. As a curio¬ 
sity, the machine is worthy of examination, but there 
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are many difficulties in the way ci its becoming practi¬ 
cally useful. 

On entering the gallery on oui* left, a new order of 
objects bursts on the sight. The first table we come to 
is loaded with a variety of crystal wares, cut, tasteful 
in design, and of divers eolou’is, the produce of the 
famous glass-works at Choisy-le-Roi. I was informed 
that the reputation acquired by this manufactory, as 
well as the low price at which it is enabled to seil its 
articles, is due to Mr .Tones, an Englishman, who has 
the management of the stained-glass department. As 
in the ease of lenses, already noticed, there arc no fiscal 
arrangements in France to prevent improvement in 
the fabrication of tinted and gilt glass; hence the great 
advance in this department of art. Much of the pro¬ 
duce of (’hoisy-le-Koi is exported to England and other 
countries. The stoneware of a common kind, of which 
there are numerous specimens, is as far behind that of 
Staffordshire, as the coloured crystal is in advance. The 
French, it appears, have yet had no Wedgewood; and 
though tlie products of Sevres excel as works of art, they 
exert no perceptible influence in improving ordinary 
domestic wares. The next articles in order are artifi¬ 
cial diamonds and gems, done up as necklaces, brace¬ 
lets, and other bijouterie. The brilliance and beauty 
of these objects could not, 1 think, be greatly sur¬ 
passed by stones from the hand of nature. The most 
remarkable artieles which fill up the remainder of the 
gallery are specimens of plate, in the form of dinner, 
tea, and collee-soiVices. A dinner-service, by Durand, 
claims spccml,notice. The articles are elegant in <le 
sign, and jchascd in the Cellini style. There are like¬ 
wise some luuidsome specimens of the workmanship of 
Odiot., one of the iirbt'silversmiths in France. Lebrun, 
another 01 the same erafl, exhibits some pretty silver 
articles, among winch arc four champagne vases, ordered 
by Baron do ICethschdd, costing 5(100 francs e.idi. 
Next in order aie specimens of plated articles, showing 
approaches to the English workman. The silver and 
plated spoons throughout are inferior. At a short dis¬ 
tance from these specimens is an altar-piece, in good 
style, intended l'or a country church, and which is to 
cost 14,000 francs. The specimens of jewellery, both in 
solid gold and gilt, are, as might he expected, tasteful 
and beautiful, and so likewise arc a number of' articles 
in bronze. The eandelabras of tins material are elegant 
in patterrf, but somewhat heavy. (if table-lamps there 
are many sjieeiniens, and in these great ingenuity lias 
been displayed. Instead of burning oil, some arc de¬ 
signed foi self-generating gas from a mixture of turpen¬ 
tine and alcohol. They give, as I am told, a brilliant 
light, hut are dangerous, and not economical. While 
on this subject, it is hut fair to state, that for nearly 
all the improvements in lamps, from the time of Argand 
downwards, the English have been indebted to French 
inventiveness. At tlie present moment the English 
have still much to learn in this department. There are 
here lamps of an elegant description for tlie table, econo¬ 
mical in their consumption, which are yet unknown in 
England. 

We shall now take a turn down the arcade devoted 
to the exhibition of specimens of household furniture 
and musical instruments. In the furniture department 
w'c sec nothing superior to the wares of a respectable 
London eabinet-inakcr, but much that is highly orna¬ 
mental and elegant. A number of the articles, such as 
cabinets, secretaires, and small side-tables, are richly 
carved after old designs in the renaissance. A finely 
sculptured bookcase, calculated to hold sot) volumes, is 
charged 8000 francs. Two beautiful buhl-cabinets are 
offered at 9000 francs, and a highly ornamented table at 
5000 francs. In looking through and a’miring the 
numerous specimens of this class, I felt that there was 
a great deficiency in plain joinery—a department in 
which the French must still be pronounced a century 
behind the English. A clever door and window-maker 
would assuredly make a fortune in France. Near the 
articles of furniture are exhibited Borne specimens of 


stamped or embossed leather, resembling rich mount¬ 
ings for roofs, cornices of apartments, and other 
objects. In this department the English have lately 
made advances equally great with those of tlie French, 
as may he witnessed in the public exhibition of articles 
designed for tlie new houses of parliament in West¬ 
minster. in an analogous branch of art, the making 
of ornaments from peat, the French have, as I learn, 
made some remarkable discoveries well worth notice 
across the Channel. The peat, when taken from the 
hog, is reduced by beating to a line pulp, and is then 
placed under a press, to force out all humidity except 
sueli as is necessary to keep it. sufficiently moist to re¬ 
ceive impressions in the mould in which it is placed. 
In this state it may be converted‘into ornaments of 
every kind, such as arc made in embossed leather. 
Rendered Hem by a solution of alum or lither adhesive 
material, iftforms flooring of a cheap and durable kind. 
Of billiard table's there are various specimens: one, rich 
and beautiful, is ottered at 15,000 francs. There are 
some, however, at a fourth of the price; and we are in¬ 
formed that one of a cheap ela*s was lately furnished 
by the same maker to (Jucen l’oinare of Tahiti. A few 
of the slabs of tiiese billiard tables purport to lie of 
stone and iron—neither material an improvement on 
well-seasoned wood. From the billiard £d>les we turn 
to the pianos, of which there gfe numerous specimens 
by the most eminent makers of 1’nris—Erard, I’leyel, 
l’ape, and llertz. Several are in very finely carved 
eases, of handsome shapes. Of tlie tones, however, 
i can say nothing, and it would have been of no use 
trying them, for all delicate sounds would have been 
drowned in tlie loud blasts of a coarse-toned organ 
winch some one was playing at a few feet distance. 
Still further on, amidst rows of trombones, clario¬ 
nets fluid, harps, and other instruments, we find 
a person playing vigorously on a large keyed haimu- 
uicon, or some sueli instrument. Occasionally, also, as 
if to master these hostile sounds, there is sent forth 
from a corner a hurst of martial music, performed by 
an automatic combination of trumpets, kettle-drums, 
and other instruments. It is impossible to get a look 
of this noisy apparatus, as it lias attracted around it a 
largo and admiring crowd. (Tarried away by these 
competing performances, tlie visitor is apt to overlook 
some plain and neat violins, manufactured at Mirecourt 
in the Vosges, a mountainous district in the cast of 
France. Made by a rustic people, with moderate desires, 
and whose time is of little value, some of the violins of 
the Vosges are sold at as low a price as three francs 
each. It is pleasing to know that there are men in the 
Very heart of rural simplicity who turn their attention 
to the production of instruments of harmony. The 
facility with which the peasants of some countries 
pract.se tlie mechanical arts connected with music is 
marvellous. In Switzerland, the peasant, whilst watch¬ 
ing his Hocks, manufactures musical boxes; the serfs of 
Russia, in tlie depths of their forests, iuuke flutes and 
hautboys, inlaid with the hark of different trees; and in 
tlie Tyrol, many of the best musical instruments are 
made by the peasantry. 

Tlie gallery into which we next direct our steps con¬ 
tains a large show of paper, bookbinding, leather, soap, 
perfumery, shoes, ami other small articles. Taper for 
writing has latterly Undergone great improvements in 
France, from the introduction of machinery and capital 
into the manufacture. The article jiaper is also gene¬ 
rally cheaper than in England, in consequence of rags 
not being allowed to be sent out of the country. Of 
course, while this practice serves the paper-maker, it is 
nothing short of a tyranny on those who have rags to 
dispose of. The specimens of the finer sorts of leather 
are creditable to the skill of the French curriers. In 
this branch, also, they are ahead of the English. In the 
roakiug of shoes, particularly those for ladies, the French 
likewise excel; hut, stimulated by the large importations 
of shoes into England, our makers are now striving to 
rival the French workmen —% natural result of such na- 
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tionai competition. It is curious to observe, that in this 
part of the Kxposition are several specimens of wooden 
shoes or sabots—an article even so humble as this 
boasting of some improvements in its construction. 
Those exhibited are lighter and more neatly cut than 
usual, without, as is said, losing strength. Wooden 
shoes are universally worn by the peasantry and poorer 
classes of France and the Netherlands, and though, 
from their unyielding quality, they are not very conve¬ 
nient in walking, they are of great value in keeping the 
bare feet from the damp earth or cold floors. They are 
worn by many even of the higher classes over leather 
shoes, when going a short w ay out of doors, or when 
sitting at home. SJtrange, therefore, as French wooden 
shoes may apjiear, they are by no means deserving of 
that contempt which tire English wits have poured upon 
them. Beforo'joining in the ridicule, let us consider 
how much injury is done to health, how many consump¬ 
tions promoted, by damp feet. That the use of wooden 
shoes in some situations—in earthen-floorcd cottages, 
for example—would prevent many chronic complaints, 
can scarcely be a matter of doubt. 

I must pass over a vast number of articles, to notice 
which in detail would .require a volume. Lace of the 
most beautiful sorts, made into robes, pcllorines, and 
other articles^ brocades of silk aud gold; carpets and 
rugs ; dye stuffs; drugs ; raw cotton, silk, and wool, m 
all stages of manufacture, attract our attention, one after 
the other, and bring us to the galleries devoted exclu¬ 
sively to the general products of the loom. In cotton 
yarn the French are still far behind, but their woollen 
manufacture is in a highly advanced state. In plain 
silks they have been rivalled by the English ever since 
the tissues of Lyons were permitted to come to Eng¬ 
land ; but in the figured sorts the French are still 
observably in advance. In cotton fabrics they have 
made very considerable improvements witliin the last 
quarter of a century. The first impetus to the French 
Cotton manufacture was given by a person of extraor¬ 
dinary energy of character, Richard Lenoir. This man, 
the son of a poor peasant of Normandy, began life as a 


of the people at large ;*and to all appearance an improve¬ 
ment is happily setting in in this very desirable direc¬ 
tion. Meanwlulc, let ns do an act of simple justice to 
our neighbours, and give them credit for their great and 
meritorious advances in the useful arts, demonstrated 
by the present national!Exposition. 

THE DISINTERRED. 

Wliy from it - Kucml home 

Bear the tired dust * 

WniiM ye, too, hid the winged spirit come 

Buck to n broken trust '! 

ruic grave, the last resting-place of our ‘frail humanity,’ 
has been invested, by the common consent of mankind, 
with so much of sanctity, that its wanton desecration 
is ill V. ays looked upon with horror; and even those disin¬ 
terments which are sometimes, us in eases of suspected 
murder, necessary for the ends of justice, are generally 
conducted with as little publicity as possible. Excep¬ 
tions, however, there are to this, as to most other pre¬ 
judices and customs of society ; and there arc on record 
some disinterments so remarkable as regards the feel¬ 
ings that occasioned them, as to have become matters 
not only of history, but also of poetry, and that too 
of the highest order. Many have thrown the halo 
of poetic colouring round the romantic story of Inez 
de Castro, the unhappy lady of Portugal, who, being 
privately married to Don Pedro, the heir of the king¬ 
dom, was assassinated by the /jrdcr of hei* royal fa¬ 
ther-in-law, as not being noble enough to share the 
power of his son. This occurred in ]3f>5, and Don 
Pedro submitted in silence to the blow that thus ruined 
his happiness. For thirteen years, during the lifetime 
of his father, he took no measure of revenge, only brood¬ 
ing on his los.i; hut no sooner did the death of the king 
render his own power supreme, than he put to a cruel 
death the assassins of his wife, and issued orders fot a 


washer of glasses in a coffee-house, and by dint of j splendid coronation in the cathedral of Santa Clara in 
saving and enterprise, rose to be one o tin- greatest 
manufacturers in France. Ills fortune, however, rested \ 
on a hollow foundation—Bonaparte’s exclusion of Eng¬ 
lish goods from France—and when tnis was modified 
by a more enlightened policy at the restoration, lie 
could no longer compete in the market, and m as reduced 
almost to beggary. Seven or eight years ago, the 
ruined manufacturer owed the broad lie ate to the 
private subscriptions of a few friends, u ho had remained 
faithful to him in his calamity. He is now no more; 
but the spirit which he infused into French industry has 
survived him, and many of the manufacturers who have 
specimens of their productions in the present exhibition, 
began to realise fortunes when the crisis which destroyed 
Richard Lenoir had passed away. 

Having walked down the long alleys of cloth of diffe¬ 
rent descriptions, we are brought to the terminus of this 
vast collection; and making our exit, gladly seat our¬ 
selves outside under the refreshing shade of the Champs 
Eiysees, and meditate on the singular spectacle which 
has for two long hours been engaging our attention. 

To those who may peritse tiic present imperfect sketch, 
without having seen the establishment to wltieh it refers, 

I would wish to convey the impression, that the Expo¬ 
sition generally is highly creditable to the present state 
of French industry and talent. While in numberless 
instances the articles exhibited are inferior, or at least 
dearer, than those of English manufacture, it is equally 
evident, that in point of elegance and beauty of design 
the French are still considerably in advance of us. They 
clearly beat us in ornament. Some of the patterns of 
theirjiighgr classed laces and other tissues are among 
the finest products of taste. The establishment of 
schools of design will doubtless* tend to improve *Sir 
artisans in tills respect; but a more general love of the 
beautiful would also require to be inspired in the minds 


Coimbra. There, at noonday, in the presence of the 
assembled elnvidry and beauty of the land, all that re¬ 
mained of Inez de Castro, ‘his beautiful, bis bride,’ was 
clad in purple and cloth of gold; a royal crown was 
placed on those hollow temples once so fair to look upon, 
she was raised high on a chair of state, and Pedro stood 
beside her to see that none of the shuddering nobles 
failed to do homage by touching that fleshiess hand. 
Time, place, and circumstance, all conspired to make 
the spectacle one of splendid horror. Never before nor 
since was the great lesson of the frailty of human life 
and the nothingness of earthly grandeur so sternly 
taught; for even he, who liad summoned this vast as¬ 
semblage, that he. might thus vindicate the fame of Inez 
and his own fidelity to her, was only mocked by the 
pageantry of the scene. It restored her to him, indeed, 
but not in the living and breathing loveliness which had 
first won his affections. He had avenged her death: 
he had made those haughty nobles, who feared degra¬ 
dation if she came to he queen over them, humble them¬ 
selves before her dust. Still, the heart yearned for more; 
hut all that remained for him to do was to restore his 
queen to the loneliness of the sheltering grave. She 
was re-interred with great state in the church of Alco- 
baea; and her tomb, rich in elaborate sculpture, and' 
containing at a later period the remains of Don Pedro 
also, was long a shrine for the visits of pious or curious 
travellers. It was finally desecrated and destroyed by 
the soldiery during the Peninsular war. 

Tlie histories of Spain and Portugal, almost more than 
those of any other country, mingle with their records of 
campaigns, treaties, and insurrections, those traits of in¬ 
dividual character and feeling which are of the deepest 
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interest not only to the general reader, but to the student 
of human nature. Beneath a proud and cold exterior, 
the Spaniard concealed a passionate tenderness and 
jealousy in love, and a lofty courage and honourable 
faith in arms, which made the national character, some 
three centuries ago, the beau ideal of European chivalry. 
Never were sovereigns more deservedly celebrated than 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who, by their marriage, and the 
subsequent expulsion of the Moors, consolidated the 
Spanish monarchy, and who were, moreover, the friends 
. and patrons of Columbus; yet, fortunate as they were in 
a!! their undertakings, they eSuld not escape a painful 
kind of misfortune—they were unhappy in their chil¬ 
dren. Their eldest son .Tuan, gave promise of much 
goodness, but he died just as he attained to manhood; 
their eldest daughter Isabella, beautiful and virtuous, 
died soon after her marriage to the prinee of Portugal; 
their youngest daughter Catherine, married to our 
Henry VIII., deserved, for her many virtues, to have 
met more happiness than fell to her lot with her tyrant 
lmsbaud. Joanna, their second daughter, married to 
Philip of Austria, surnamed the Handsome, was unlike 
1 1 all her family; she neither inherited the talents and 
i j virtues of her illustrious mother, nor the worldly wisdom 
j of her sagacious father; and she liud no attraction of 
i; person or manner to compensate the delicicncy. She 
j j was singularly wayward and imbecile, and her all'ec- 
jl tions, for want of due regulation, annoyed the husband 
11 on whom they were indiscreetly and fitfully lavished, 
j j Philip was not only young and handsome, hut gay and 
j I fond of pleasure ; lie disliked the haughty formality of 
j the Castilian ootirt, and treated the royal circle, niclnd- j 
! ing his wife, with an insolent indifference that offended 
I tiie pride of the Spanish character, and awoke, in the 
11 bosom <*f Joanna, a jealousy that alternated with love 
j and bigotry in directing her conduct. During the life 
I of Isabella, the quarrels of the young couple, though 
I frequent and violent, ended ill reconciliations; for the 
] cjueeri, who was a true wife, a wise and affectionate 
parent, a kind mistress, and a judicious and warm friend, 
could bend all who came within her influence to her own 
| will; but when deatli deprived Joanna of this best mo- 
1 nitor, her capricious conduct entirely estranged the 
I affections of Philip. As she was the next in succession 
to her mother, she was immediately declared sovereign 
I of Castile ; and after some delay, and m despite of ojipo- 
! sition from her father, Philip was joined with her, and 
he assumed his new authority with an eager enjoyment 
j that contrasted strongly with the morbid indifference of 
■ Joanna. Scarcely, however, was Philip seated on his 
, | so-mueh-ianeted throne, .scarcely had lie taken his first 
draught of the intoxicating cup that seemed tilled with 
happiness, when lie was seized by fever; and in the very 
I prime of manhood, just as he had attained the summit of 
I power, after a few days of severe suffering, lie died. Then 
came that ‘late remorse of love,’ which made the really 
injured Joanna forget all his unkiudness and neglect: 
the shook was so severe and unexpected, that she could 
not al first be brought to comprehend that lie was really 
dead; but when that was beyond all doubt, her mind, 
which had been long harassed by the conflict between 
love, jealousy, and a blind and bigoted religious belief, 
became absorbed with the one idea that he might be 
restored to life. Her confessor had told her of some 
monkish legend, which related, that even after fourteen 
years, by faith and prayer, a dead king half been re¬ 
stored to life, find she resolved to watch and pray, that 
a similar miracle might he wrought on her behalf. 
Full of this hope, she looked, without shedding a tear, 
.on the remains of her idolised husband; Blie sufltred 
the royal obsequies to be performed witli all the usual 
pomp; but, as soon as they were concluded, and the 
actors in the ceremony were all dismissed, she caused 
the body to bo exhumed, and taken hack to her own 
apartments. Yet even here, in her lonely vigil over 
the coffined clay, she betrayed the same jealousy that 
had mingled with her love for him iu his lifetime, and 
she suffered no female to approach the apartment. We, 


who now sit in judgment on her conduct, know that 
thus to feel and act was madness; but with the charity 
that is 

* so holy in the heart. 

And gentle on the tongue,’ 

let us draw a veil over her infirmities, and pity her 
sorrows. Though quite incapable of exercising the 
functions of royalty, sin* would not relinquish her right 
to tin' sovereign power of Castile ; she still watched and 
waited for the return of Philip, withholding for him the 
right to govern which had descended to their son, the 
well-known Emperor Charles V. This prince, though 
manifesting towards the close of life something of tlio 
superstitious melancholy of his mother's temperament, 
seems to have inherited the characteristics of his ma¬ 
ternal ancestors, Ferdinand and Isabella; as if talent, 
like a vein of precious metal, could be (ost for a time 
only to ro-Mpear, in another generation, with greater 
richness, bnuiapey, and depth. 

Great as are the diversities of human diameter, it is 
scarcely possible to find two individuals whose sex and 
station in life, being the same, present so great a con¬ 
trast to each other as Joanna of Castile arid Catherine 
II. of Russia. Botli had sensible and highly-gifted 
mothers, wtio diligently superintended their education, 
to fit them for the sovereign stations they were expected 
to fill. Joanna’s natural incapacity defeated her mother’s 
care, but Catherine had superior talents, and profited 
by the instructions bestowed upon her. They were both 
married early; and while Joanna’s misery arose out of 
her exceeding affection for the gay, careless, handsome 
Philip, Catherine’s career of crime commenced in her 
aversion to the imbecile, ill-favoured, brutal Peter; yet, 
offensive as were his habits, they form no excuse for 
the guilty ambition which led her to connive at, if she 
did not contrive, his murder. Scarcely could his body 
have been cold, when his murderers proclaimed her his 
successor: he was interred, after a short public exposure 
of liis corpse to the gaze of the public, in a convent, 
and Catherine at once assumed all the powers of the 
imperial autocrat. For thirty-five years she retained 
tiiis vast authority in her own hands, not even suffer¬ 
ing tier son Paul to enjoy any share of it, much less 
to ascend ttiat throne to which, at the completion of 
his minority, he bad an undoubted right. 

Unlike the weary solitary widowhood of Joanna, 
Catherine spent her days in the bustle of the camp and 
the gaiety of the court, maintaining to the last day of 
her life her established habits of activity. After com¬ 
pleting her seventieth year, she fell into a stupor or 
swoon, in which she remained thirty-seven hours, and 
then, uttering a fearful shriek, expired. It has been 
thought that she would, if her senses had returned after 
the first seizure, have named some other than her son 
as her successor, so great an aversion had she always 
seemed to entertain towards him; but be was, as of 
right, immediately proclaimed czar. One of the first 
acts of his reign was to order the disinterment of the 
body of his father; he caused the coffin to be opened 
in liia presence, and slied tears over the remains of his 
murdered parent. The coffin was then closed, a crown 
was placed upon it, nnd it was removed with great 
pomp to the palace, and thence to the citadel, the royal 
burying-place. The body of the empress had, in the 
meantime, been embalmed, and the two coffins were 
placed side by side. Separated for so many years, hus¬ 
band and wife met again— 

‘ U'luiv none had saluted, and none had replied ;* 

be from his mouldering rest and companionship with the 
worm, she from a long course of luxury and unbounded 
indulgence in vices that every law, social, moral, and 
divine, discountenances and forbids. One, by the royal 
mandate, watched over their solemn rest, a man of 
gigantic stature, with iron nerves; yet did he not 
tremble as he kept his vigil with the dead ? He was 
more than suspected «f being the murderer of Peter; 
but Paul could not so far outrage bis mother’s memory 
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as openly to proclaim such a terrible fact; he therefore 
avenged his father by thus honouring his remains, and 
making Alexius Orloff, the reputed murderer, watch 
over and follow them to their tomb. 


BENNIE MINOR!K—ANECDOTE OF SLEIGHT-OF- 
HAND. 

About forty-five years ago a poor man, usually, though fic¬ 
titiously, called Bennie Minoru*., perambulated tin* south of 
Scotland with a mice show-box, by which and a few sleight- 
of-hand tricks lie made a living. Many a simple farm house 
in Peebles and Selkirkshire* retains agreeable recollections 
of the visits of this innocent, old mail, whose kindness to 
children and general simplicity of character in,ah' him a 
favourite with old and young.* The writer of this am e- 
doto remembers well his coming occasionally to his t.i 
ther's house in a. border count), and tl j rc amusing the 
inmates for an afternoon with his show .<nd his teals of 
legerdemain. 

One of Bennie's chief tricks w,i* an exhibition of flnce 
pieces of wood like barrels without ends, which were shunt* 
like beads upon a double piece of whiji-emd. Whin hi* 
held the ends of the cruel hi inly in hi* hands lie detit d 
any one to take the barrels from off flu cords without 
breaking the strings; but when another person held the 
ends of the cords, ho enured the barrel" to ily off the strings 
as if by magic.* The thing appeared to those unacquainted 
with it to be impossiWe, but new Hhelcss it was quite 
simple to those who knew the secret of the puzzle. 

Til is trick ol* the * sour-milh luirels* Bennie Minot ic 
taught to a brother of the writer, then a buy of ten veins 
of age. ‘This youth in time went to sea, anil, after a sei- 
vice of about tw'etily yeaiN, attained the command of a 
merchant-ship. 11 happened une duv, while 1 lie ship was 
at Messina taking in a cargo for South America, that 
a native juggler marie he* upp< arauee ainoiiL' the ship 
ping in the port. He carried a basket containing o mkets 
of various sorts, which ho sold ro the crews of the ves¬ 
sels in tlic harbour; and lie, besides, drew e .nsidenble 
sums of money from tlie v'ondering sailors, by exhibiting 
to them a great mail) skight-ol-haml tricks. Amongst 
others of his performances, the captain of the British ship 
was surprised to observe the identical teat oi Bennie Mi- 
norie’a 4 sour-milk barrels,’ which the old man had t.mghl 
him in Iris youth among tlie heath clad hi' * of .Scotland. 
Not one of the many shipmasters and sailors of i h»* ditl’erei t 
nations present could understand the juggler's puzzle, or 
imagine how the barrels could lie taken of! the cords 
without breaking them. 

The juggler, like all others of his calling, went strutting 
about in the crowd, boasting and magnifying Ins extra¬ 
ordinary dexterity. The captain, i(‘collecting distinctly 
all the particulars of the same puzzle which Btntiie Mi- 
norio had taught him, stepped forward to the bom bastion I 
eoqjurer, and feigned to wonder at the extraordinary 
powers which lie showed in his art. r l in* juggler, with 
great arrogance, at once challenged the captain m am 
man in all Sicily to take the barrels from the cords. The 
captain still pretending to^ be entirely ignorant of the 
trick, said he thought the thing might he possible, although 
it appeared to be very difficult. The gasconading con¬ 
juror instantly said lie would wage A his whole basketful 
of trinkets, worth several pounds, that the e a plain could 
not take the barrels from the cords. The iupturn, with 
feigned hesitation and apparent fear, took the bet, en¬ 
gaging to pay ht'cnly dollars against tlie basket in case of 
failure. The twenty dollars were immediately lodged in 
the hands of a third party at the request of the juggler, 
that, his prey might not escape ban. The gentleman in 
whose custody the money was placed for security, with 
other onlookers, was astonished at the simplicity of the 
captain, and tried to dissuade him from foolishly throwing 
away his money to a professed trickster, being quite sure 
he would lose the bet. The captain, however, persisting in 
his resolution, commenced handling the barrels in a very 
awkward manner, as if he had been completely ignorant of 
the trick. This only produced a smile of contempt, gnd 
increased the confidence of the self-sufficient man, who 
now thought himself quite sure of the twenty dollars. 

1 ; ‘ ' --- 

* Bqjpfiilc died about three years ag6 in the Edinburgh OhJHty. 
Workhouse, -aged 103. An ample account of him is given in the 
Journal, No. 320. 


But on tlie captain ggain putting bis hands upon the 
barrels and cords in a more easy and confident manner, 
as if familiar with the trick, the juggler’s countenance in¬ 
stantly fell. lie perceived the trap laid for him, and ex¬ 
claimed, * My basket is lost.' The captain, after some 
flourishes with bis bands, as if he liad been an adopt at 
the juggling trade, infcncdiatcly undid the mysterious 
puzzle, to the great amusement of the bystanders, and j 
infinite mortification oi the |>oor juggler. The captain 
immediately ordered one of his crew to carry the basket 
on board his ship and secure it in the cabin. 

Tin* bombastical conjuror was now completely chop- 
fallen. Another basket of merchandise was not easily to 
be obtained; ami, besides, the crowd present burst out 
a-langhing at his embarrassment, and at seeing the biter 
so effectually bitten. After keeping tlic basket for some 
time in his possession, the captain returned it to the 
humbled necromancer, warning him at the same time to 
be more cautions in future, and not again to peril his 
whole fortune and fame upon a single, throw of chance. 
The captain only retained a tootle brush or other trifle 
out of the basket ; and the jugglei was so much pleased 
and gratified at bis wares being returned to him, that he 
pressed the captain to accept of some articles of more j 
value than the tooth-brush, but which he declined to 
receive. 

The necromancer now spoke to tlie captain in a. f nni- 
li.ir. friendly, and subdued tone, ;,s if be had met with a 
luolher magician, and wi-hed to try him with more of his 
slcight-of-li.ind hats; but the captain being only in pos¬ 
session of the smith'one oi the ‘sour-milk barrels, , declined 
having any thing further to do with him. Tin trail* action 
produced conshleiable interest at tlie jf’ort of Medina, and 
was the topic of gcucml comersaium for sojrno time. 


EARLY AND LATE W1UTEU8. 

A*. uuuMnlly e.irly development of the intellectual faculties 
is among the hast agreeable presages which can be. ob¬ 
served m infancy, j I as often argues 1 he presence of morbid 
emidifmim of iiiiml as extruordmaiy talent. Judge Dod j 
dndge de< lines that lie found, by experience, that, ‘ among | 
a number of quick wits in youth, few are found in the j 
enn very fortunate, foi themselves, or very piohtaldo to 
the < onimnnwcnith.' Yet in dunces of early talent of a 
heaithv kind w.li always prove interesting, and appeal to 
«■ onerous sympathy and admiration. Sir Francis ralgrave, 
author <>f various works, translated Tinnier ’h tiafmr/tonmo- 
muvhvt at the age of eight years. Goethe, when only eight 
or nine year old, wrote a short description of twelve pic¬ 
tures portraying the history of Joseph. Sir Thomas Law 
i"nee, when in his eighth year, contributed various articles 
to the magazines. At the age of fourteen Kirke White 
wrote the following 4 Address to the Muse — ! 

1 III fated maid 1 in whose unhappy train 
(Mull poverty and misery are neon — 

Anguish ami discontent., the unhappy bane 
Of life, and hlackcncr of each brighter scene— 

\\ hy to thy' votaries d(k*t thou give to fool 

Ho keenly all the scorns, tho jot rs of life '* * 

Why no! endow thorn to on dun* tho strife 
W ith apathy’s invulnerable stool, 

< If self-content and ease, each torturing wound to heal V 

Ah’ w Tin would last© your self-deluding joys, 

M hat hue tho unwary to a wretched doom— 

That bid fair views and flattering hopes ari-o, 

Then lure them headlong to a lasting tomb ! 

What is the charm which loads thy victims on 
To persevere in paths that lead to wo ? 

What can induct) them in that route to go, 

In vfiijch inn amorous before have gone. 

And died in misery, poor and wo-begune? 

Yet can T ask what charms in thee are found— 

I who have drank from thine ethereal rill, 

0 And tasted all the pleasures that abound 
Upon Parnassus’ loved Aouian hill — 
f through whose soul the muses’ strains aye thrill! 

Oh, I do feel the spell with which Pm tied; 

And though our annals fearful stories tell, 

How Savage languished, and how Otway died, 

Yet must I persevere, let vvhate'er will betide/ 

Barre Roberts, at the age of nineteen, was a contributor 
to tlio Quarterly ft&vmo, and well versed in antiquities and 
numisfw-tiea. He died in hi# twenty-fourth year, leaving 
so extensive and valuable a collection of ooins, tliat tho 
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government purchased it for the British Museum, at the 
prico of four thousand pounds. Hi# works woro reprinted 
by his father for private distribution, in a handsome quarto 
volume. John Banim wrote many of his prose and poetic 
pieces while in the fresh bloom of boyhood. When 
scarcely seventeen, he became editor of the Leinster Jour¬ 
nal. At eighteen ho produced his play of Damon and 
jythiax, and at nineteen liis poem of The Cell's Paradise. 
When about twenty, he married, and proceeded (o Lon¬ 
don, where he immediately undertook the editorship of 
the Literary lieeyster. In his twenty-sixth year lie pub¬ 
lished The, Nou'hns, which established him as the very- 
first of Irish writers of fiction, ♦loward Dudley, when not. 
sixteen years old, compiled, printed, and emrraved the 
platen for his Jhs/oiy and Antumihes of Horsham, in ,.S«.s.vr.r 
(11136). William Kusenc was in Ins sixteenth year when 
he wrote his poem entitled Mount Pleasant. The celebrated 
traveller, Dr K. 1). (laihc, wrote, before he was of age, his 
now exceedingly scarce Tour Ihran.ih the South of lim/uml, 
HWcs, and Ireland (1763), the style of which is natural and 
eloquent, full of youthful ardour mid spirit, and strongly 
indicative of feelings that do honour I" the goodness ami 
humanity of his heart. Charles Lamb, Coleridge, and 
Charles Lloyd, when neither was twenty-one years of age, 
published a small utipreiending volume, containing speci¬ 
mens ol their abilities in poetical composition. 

Outlie oilier hand, there are reinaikahle instance,, ol 
authors of distinction having eonmielieed liicii literary 
career at a, ripe age. It was not. until lie had attained his 
twenty-eighth year that the talent,s ol Sit Walt'-i Scott 
developed themselves. ‘I happened to he in Slot land,’ 
says Lord Dudley, * when Seotr discovered his gie.it genius 
—-just as a man tind|. a, treasure buried in his garden, or a 
great mine upon his estate.’ Allan Ibmisay, the Dmii 
poet, of Scotland, was twcnlv-Mx eie lie wrote Veldes li 
must, Imvfvci, lie owitfc-d that generally literary f.thill 
shows itself before twenty. 

Of exert ions ol mnul at an advanced period of life, main 
remarkable anecdotes are told. When tin - eclcliiated 
Arnauld, author of an t xeellent work entitled Tin .(.'/a/ 
Thu/hinu , skea lit, 1 1 lend Niclml! to assist him til a new 
work. Ihe laHer di elmed, saying, " We art - now old, and i! 
is time forest,' to w inch Aruanld made tins mcniuiable 
lepiy, ‘Host' have u< not all eternity to rest in Dr 
.luhnsoii, the year betore his death, acquired a peifeet 
knowledge of tin - Dutch language. Alinrsuu, the cele¬ 
brated lawyer, did not ( ommeuee t he si udv of the law till 
very late in life, saying that, ho should then master it the 
sooner. Tin - late venerable Marquis of Wellesley cheered 
and consoled his old age by writing Latin and Ktighsli 
verses. At tin: age. of seventy-eight. Voltaire re-wrote in onc 
year the fto/ihonisha of Mums, and composed his tragedy of 
the Lairs ol Mams ; and when arrived at lus eighty -second 
year, l,e wrote his If stir to lloi/eau , his If/‘.tie to f/neaie, 
tin' Tartu s, the Jhalotf ne if Peyasus, and seveiillothei llltle 
pieces. Cato was i iglitv yeais old when lie began to ieain 
Creek, and Plutarch was about, the same age when lie 
acquired a, knowledge of Latin. Soeiat.es was in lus old 
age when he began to learn to play various musical inxlru- 
ini nts. Bernardino de Suhagun, a Franciscan friar, having 
gone as a missionary to Mexico in l.W!), conceived thcre 
the design of illustrating tin antiquities of the Aztecs, and 
for this purpose wrote in the Mexican language a vvotk 
containing an immense mass of curious information. From 
jealousy, however, lie was deprived of his manuscript by the 
provincial of his order, till he had reached the age of eighty, 
when, through a friendly and powerful intercession, tie re¬ 
covered it, and began even then the laborious task of t ran¬ 
slating it, from the Mexican into Spanish. This translation, 
when finished, occupied, with its numerous paintings, two 
folio volume^ hut being soul to Madrid for publication, 
the manuscript was lost, and did not make its appearance 
before the world until nearly three centuries had elapsed ; 
for it was first published at Mexico in 1)I - J6, and republished 
in the follow ing year by Lord Kingsborongli, who thought 
himself the first to introduce, it to notice. Louis CortiMm, 
the celebrated abstemious Venetian, writing at the age of 
eiglity-threc, speaks of his having just penned a mirthful 
and pleasant comedy. Theophrastus was upwards of ninety 
when he commenced his admirable work on the Characters 
of Men. Ludovico Monaldesoo was a hundred and fifteen 
years old when ho wrote tho celebrated memoirs of his 
time. Thus wo see that sometimes a man’s genius 

‘ Blnoms In tho winter of his days, , 

Like Glastonbury thorn.’ 


TOO EARLY SCHOOL TASKS DISCOMMENDED. 

Children ought not to bo too soon dismissed from an 
education nr/usirely domestic. They ought not, I mean,to 
be sent to school at too early an age. A practice the con¬ 
trary of this threatens to tie productive of serious, not to 
say irreparable mischief. Parents are often too anxious 
that their children should have a knowledge of the alpha¬ 
bet . of spelling, reading, geography, and other branches of 
school-learning at a very early age. This is worse than 
templing them to walk too early, because the organ likeiy 
to he injured liy it, is much more important than the 
muscles and bones of tin lower extremities. It, may do ir¬ 
remediable mischief to the brain. That viseus is yet too 
immature and feeble to sustain fatigue. Until from the 
sixth to 1 he eighth year of life, the se'ienlh being perhaps 
tlie propel medium, all its energies are neccsiary lor its 
own healthy development, and that of tin - , oilier portions 
of tin - syctv^’ Nor ought, tliov to be divided, by serious 
study, to anyothri purpose. True, exercise is as essential 
to (lie health and vigour of the brain al III, it time ol life 
as al any ol her ; but. it should be I lie general and pleasur¬ 
able exercise ol observation and action. It ought not, to 
la - tlie compulsory exercise of ticfks. Rariy piodigics of 
mind rarely attain mature distinction. The reu-nn is 
plain : their brains are injured by premature toil, and their 
gcnci'il l:i --- It li impaired. Were parents fully sensible of 
tins, they would no longer overload the bruins of their melt - 1 
babes with study, anv more than they would their half-or- | 
gatn/.ed muscles ami joints withsunmereiful burdens of 
brick mil nmrlar. They would even know that Ihe latter . 
would lie the less destructive practice of the two. Instead i 
oi seeing infants routined to inaction in crowded, school- j 
in mis, with saddened looks, moist, eyes, and aching heads, 
we should then meet, them in gardens and lawns, groves . 
and pleasui,-gi omuls, breathing wholesome air, lea pin,,, , 
laughing, shouting, cropping dowers, pursuing huttei/lics, ■ 
collect me and looking at emious and beautiful insects and 
stone - , listening to bird songs, singing themselves, admir¬ 
ing tin bn, ht lilne arch of the heavens, or gazing at tlie 
thickening folds of Ihe thunder-cloud, and doing ail other 
tilings fitted to pioinotc licalth, develop! - and strengthen 
their flames, and pri pare them for tlie graver business of 
:ilIei - -life. And instead of pale, faces, ilaeeid checks, and 
wasted bodies, we should find them with ruddy ilesli, firm 
muscles, and full and well-rounded limbs. KxcrchCs and 
1 i.istlines Mieli as these constitute the only ‘ Infant. School’ 
that dohorvi s to lie encouraged ; nor will any oilier sort, 
receive cmouingciticnl when the business ol* education 
shall In- tlioioughly understood. The brain of infants will 
in - then no longer neglected as a mass of matter of little 
impoitanee, skin, muscle, and hone being thought, prefer¬ 
able In it. tin tlie contrary, it will lie viewed in its true 
(liuiaetci. as tin - tiding oigau ot (lie liodv and tlie appara¬ 
tus ot tin mind, and its training will iceeive tlie attention ; 
it incuts I repeat—and tlie repetition should lie perse- , 
ven d in until its (tilth lie acknowledged and reduced to \ 
practice—that most of (lie evils of education under which 
the world has so long suffered, and is still Milleting, arise 
from t ,- e mistaken belief, that in what, is called moral and 
lntellei'm.l education, it is tlie mind that is exercised, and 
not the fn-iing Nor will the evils cense, ami education he 
made perfect, until the cum - shall la - exploded. Knowing 
nothing ol the nature of the mind, and supposing it to lie, 
as a spirit, somewhat i m/uissiir, we arc neither apprised nor 
apprehensive that any degree of action will impair it. In¬ 
deed we can form no conception of an injmy done to it as 
a, separate essence. IVrliaps tlie most rational belief is, 
Ihal. it can sutler none. But the ease is different as re¬ 
spects mgauized matter. We witness daily injuries done 
to if by mmdieio.ih ex-hreisc. Nor is there perhaps any 
portion of it so easily or ruinously deranged by excessive 
action as (lie brain, especially tlie. half-formed and liighly- 
Btiseepfd.le brain of infants. Let this truth bo, realised, 
and tnithtully and skilfully acted on, and human suffering 
from hydrocephalus, rickets, nhrenitis, idiocy, epilepsy, 
madness, and other cerebral affections, will bo greatly di¬ 
minished. Tt. would be infinitely wiser and better to em¬ 
ploy suitable persons to superintend the cxdroises and 
amusements of children under seven years of age, in the 
fields, orchards, and meadows, and point out to them the 
riches and beauties of nature, than to have them immured 
in crowded schoolrooms, poring oyer ham-books aud pri¬ 
mers, conning words of whose meaning they .are ignorant, 
and breathing foul air.— Caldwell on Physical Education. 
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UH.IGKNCE IN BUSINESS. 

Cultivii.tr a spirit, of diligence both in your temporal 
anil spiritual employ. Strictly adhere to your business. 
Religion commands this. There may be dillirultics in 
vour calling, and so there arc in every situation ; but let. 
not this relax your exertions, lest yon give occasion for the 
enemy to speak evil of you. Besides, assiduity in your 
lawful concerns is one of the best ways to be preserved 
from temptation. Idleness has Ipd to a thousand evil 
consequences; while itself is a most unhappy state of 
mind. It is good to be employed. Action is really the 
life, business, and rest of the soul. ‘ Idleness,’ as South 
says, ‘ offers up the soul as a blank to the devil for him 
to write what he will upon it.’ Idleness is the emptiness, 
and business the fulness of the soul; and we all know that 
we may infuse what we will into empty vessels, hut a full 
one has no room fora further infusion.— Jtud's Christian's 
Guide. 


HAIRS T. 

Though weel 1 life the buddin' spring, 

I’ll no misea’ John Frost, 

Nor wall I rooite the simmer days 
At gowden autumn's i ost; 

For a’ the seasons in their turn 
Some wished-for plea sures bring, 

Anil hail’ in him' they jink about, 

Like weans at jingo-ring. 

Fu’ weel 1 nunfl how aft ye said, 

When winter nights were king, 

‘ I weary for the simmer woods. 

The lintie’s titterin’ sung 
But when the woods grew gay and green, 
And birds sang sweet and clear. 

It then was, ‘ When will hnirst-time come. 
The gloamiu’ o' the year?’ 

Oh, hairst-time's like a lippin’ cup 
That’s gi’en wi’ furthy glee— 

The fields are fu’ o’ yellow corn. 

Red apples bend the tree; 

The genty air, sac ladylike, 

Has on a scented gown, 

And wi’ an airy string she leads 
The thistle-see.il balloon. 

The yellow corn will porridge liial. , 

The apples taste your moil’. 

And owrc the stibble rigs I’ll ehaso 
The thistle-down wi’ you ; 

I'll pu’ the haw frac aff the thorn. 

The red hip l'rac the brier- - 
For wealth hangs in each tangled nook 
1 ’ the gloamin’ o’ the year. 

Sweet Hope ! ye biggit liar a nest 
Within my baimie'.x breast— 

Oh ! may his trustin’ heart ne’er trow 
That W'hilos ye sing in jest ; 

Some cornin’joys are dancin' aye 
Afore his langin’ con— 

He secs the flower that isna hlawn, 

An’ birds that ne'er were seen. 

The stibble rig is aye ah in 1 , 

The gowden grain afore, 

An’ apples drap into his lap, 

Or row in at the door. , 

» Come hairst-time then unto my bairn, 
Brest in your gayest gear, 

Wi’ saft and winnowin’ win’s to cool 
The gloamin’ o’ the year. 

— Nursery Songs, Glasgow, 1844. 


CHINESE ICE-HOUSES. 

The ioe-hnuses around Ningpo, and especially on the 
banks of the river between that city and Chinhae, arc 
beyond calculating. They are built above the ground, 
and generally upon a platform of earth raised so as to be 
above the level of the surrounding fields. Upon such a 
mound a/hamboo frame is thrown, which is well and 
closely thatched with paddy straw. The ice is collected 
in tanks or ponds, w hich the proprietors of the ice-houses 
take care to, keep 1411 y filled with water during the Winter 
season. When the ice is of sufficient thickness they ool- 


leot it; and, ns it is brought, in, each layer is covered with 
dry straw, and in thifP manner the lee is preserved dining 
the whole summer. Each house has its own drain, to draw 
off the water caused l*y the melting of the ice. The article 
is not used in Ningpo for private consumption, but solely 
as an antiseptic for flesh and fish during the heats of 
summer. The inhabitants know nothing of the mode of 
cooling their liquid, except as they have observed foreigners 
use it for that purpose, and then they are very willing to 
retail it to them at the rate of about eighty to one hundred 
cash per bucket, a charge by no means excessive during 
the dog days. In places like Foochnw-foo, the seat of 
Chinese luxury, iee iH oreasionally used to cool fruits, 
sweetmeats, &c. — I'neml of China. 

OYSTERS. 

The western Australians eat all sorts of salt-water mol¬ 
luscs except oysters. Ill the Old World, however, oysters 
have enjoyed an extensive reputation as luxuries ftoin a 
very early period. Pliny, Virgil, Cicero, Horace, Varrus, 
anil other ancient authors, represent the Romans as being 
fond of oysters, especially of those which they obtained 
from Britain. Our oysters were honoured w ith a prominent 
plane at tin: banquet-tables of their emperors. They ate 
with them a peculiar kind of bread, called by Pliny gains 
mtnstiins —pmbablv something like the large rolls seen in 
our modern oyster-shops. 

He was a brave man vvlio first ventured upon swallowing 
a raw oyster ; but braver still was Oeorge II., who preferred 
attacking oysters when they were not only raw, but stale 
and of strong flavour. The Honourable Robert Boyle, iu 
bis book entitled Jie/hr/imis, speaks in terms of abhorrenr f ' 
and ultra-humanity of the practice of eating raw oysters. 
Whatever may be said by the ailmirets of Hoyle in till our 
of previous boiling, raw oysters will (jlways be most 
patronised for the superior delicacy and pinny of their 
taste. We may presume that l*^ Johnson prelerred them 
111 their undressed state, for lie compared scalloped oysters 
to ■ children's ears in sawdust.' A noble lord giving direc¬ 
tions for a treat of boiled oysters, says, ‘ \\ ash tile shells of 
the oysters clean, then put the oysters into an earthen pot 
with their hollow sides downwards, then pul this pot 
covered into a great saucepan with watei, and so let them 
boil in tlicir own liquor nnmixed with the water.’ It was 
said of a cold climate, that 110 fruit ripened in it except 
baked apples ; and, according to the satirical Bishop , 
Corbett— 

1 'Tis s" swilling hot in Spain, they swear j 

They never heard of a raw oyster there.’ 

Puetka Stwmda. 11348. . 

But to oysters that lie in shallow water, a severe frost 1 
proves as destructive as a hot summer. The frost of 1B29-30 j 
destroyed, 011 one Danish bank alone, more than eight 
millions of oysters, or about ten thousand tons weight. 

THISTLES OF SOUTH AMERICA. i 

After emerging from the quinta and clmeara grounds, 
some six leagues from the capital, wo came upon the 
cat-dales, or ‘ thistlrries,’ which, at the time I speak of, 
reached to Arroyio del Medio, the boundary of the pro¬ 
vince of Buenos Ayres. Since then, they have gone oil 
extending tlicir dominion on all sides, and they seem 
destined to become at last the great vegetable usurpers 
of the whole Pampas, When I left Scotland, I thought 
I hail left the country, par excellence', of thistles behind 
me ; I now found that those of my native land, compared 
with the thistleries of the Pampas, were as a few scattered 
Lilliputians to the serried ranks of tile Brobdignagians. 
From one post-house to another a lane was rut through 
these huge thistle-fields, which hemmed you in on either 
side as completely as if you were riding between walls 
fifty feet#liigli ; you saw us little iu the onfi case as you 
would in the other. The cattle find shade in these ear- 
dales, and arc often lost among them for days. They 
afford a shelter for highwaymen, and when at tlicir 
greatest growth, they are a favourite resort for gentlemen 
of*tlieroad. They tower above your bead, and in many 
cases hide the post-house from your view till you come 
close upon the door. In short, Pampas thistles, like all 
things else in South America, are on a large scale.— Hdmrt- 
son's Letters on Paraguay. 
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SUNDAY IN LONDON. 

The devotion with which business is pursued in Lon¬ 
don has caused the Sunday to he most unfairly dealt 
; with. Tile great hulk of the industrious classes find, or 
I affect to find, that they must work from morning till 
j night for six days, and then convince themselves that 
it is necessary to spend the Sunday entirely in recrea- 
j tion, for which they say they have no other time. It 
would probably be a new idea to many of them, if they 
were asked, ‘ Why no other time ?’ or if it w ere pointed 
j out that each day ought to have, to some extent, its 
i own period of recreation. Hut, how far soever they 
1 may he in rrrsr on this point, the mode in which these 
| classes do J generally spend the Sunday is itself a fact in 
, j our social system not unworthy of notice. A tow light 
peneillings on the subject may be listened to, v.iierc a 
: downright, sermon would be disregarded, 
i The streets ot London always present a remarkably 
I quiet and deserted appearance early ni the morning, but 
i on this day particularly so. All is still, save now and 
! j then when tile stops of the distant policeman are heard 
j | breaking with their echoes the death-like silence of the 
■ | streets, or when a party of anglers, principally young 
| clerks and shopmen, pass by, yawning and half wishing 
| that they had not got up quite so early, and carrying 
! across their shoulders formidable instruments intended 
for the capture of roach and gudgeons, and large full- 
bellied baskets crammed with bread and meat, equivocal 
pork pies, and a bottle of beer. Now and then—but, 
j I am happy to say, this has become comparatively a. 

rare sight of late years—some mechanic, we may hope 
I an unmarried one, who had been offering last night the 
1 first fruits of his week's wages at the shrine of Bacchus, 
comes staggering past. Ho is not sufficiently sober to 
know' where he is going; but as he is not too drunk to 
walk, and does not make any disturbance, the policeman 
takes no notice of him. The early breakfast stalls, that 
on other days are patronised by artisans on tile way to 
their work, are not to be seen, or are confined to loca¬ 
lities in which their custom is derived from those who 
reside in their immediate vicinity. The coffee-shops 
remain shut longer than usual, as mechanics, who form 
their principal frequenters, lie in bed a couple of hours 
later, as a rest from the toil of the past week, and a 
preparation for the fatigues of the ensuing day. 

At seven o’clock the day may be said to commence. 

• The shrill voice of the water-cress seller is heard—the 
small transactions of that trade confining it almost en¬ 
tirely to children and those who are too old for any¬ 
thing else. The other cries tolerated on Sunday morn¬ 
ing are shrimps, dried haddocks, Yarmouth bloaters, 
mackerel, and tin, fruits of the season. It may be well, 
however, to say that the magnificent but ugly word 
bloater is applied to more red herrings, and nojpo that 
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ineomparahle.d.iinfy which swims m the’se.i only a few 
days beforrtt comes on the table, and is only salted 
sufficiently to niake it keep for that interval, and only 
smoked enough to tinge it with the colour of virgin 
gold. The milk-woman now vajks her rounds, clatter¬ 
ing her tin cans, and singing out her musical erv. She 
is a stout, rosy-cheeked, goud-liumoured Welsh or Irish 
woman, with a joke for the policeman, and for the ser¬ 
vant-girl an inquiry after the health of her ‘ young 
mail.’ She is also the confidant of the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood, and gives sage advice to the servaut-of-all- 
woik, who, disgusted with some inquiries that had been 
made after a shoulder of mutton which appeared but 
once at table, resolves to give that missus of hers warn¬ 
ing tins very blessed day. The chimneys begin to 
smoke, and the shops in tile poor neighbourhoods, that 
deal in the necessaries of life, open one by one. Down 
the narrow courts, windows are thrown open to let the 
elnmney draw •, and ifl that nearest you, you hear the 
rattle of cups and saucers, and by and by tile screams of 
a little hoy who is undergoing an involuntary ablution. 
When the younger branches of the family are dressed, 
tiiey are made to sit in a row on the door-step, so that 
they may he out of the way, and with strict injunctions 
not to play, lest they should spoil their dresses. In¬ 
side, tlie mother and cider daughters are deep in the 
mysteries of stuffing a leg of pork and the manufacture 
of an apple-pie; and the father, after being knocked 
about by everybody, and made a complete tool of— 
having alternately been set to hold the baby, and pare 
apples, and reach down sugar, and sharpen knives—at 
length indignantly retires to the street-door, where, 
witli his chat off, and in a very white shirt and ditto 
trousers, and with the baby in liis arms, lie smokes his 
jape uid reads his Sunday paper, borrowed from the 
public-house, or one of tile penny weeklies, purchased 
* out and out.’ 

About ten o’clock the streets become fuller. Lon¬ 
doners have a strong regard for appearances, and those 
who perhaps do not visit a church from one year’s end 
to another, are yet unwilling to exhibit their negligence 
to the public. 1 luring the hours of the morning service 
the streets arc comparatively empty; all those who set 
out on their day’s w’alk before dinner—who, however, 
form but a limited proportion of the pleasure-seekers 
—starting about this time. They generally consist of 
small parties who go down by railway or steamboat to 
Greenwich, carrying their dinner with them in a basket, 
and dining under a chestnut-tree, spending their after¬ 
noon in visiting Shooter’s Hill, riding on donkeys on 
Blackheatl), or perhaps getting up, along witli some 
other party, a game at kiss-in-the-ring. This is also 
the time chosen by the young shopkeeper, who, shut¬ 
ting his eyes to the expense, hires a gig for the day, 
and drives his lady-love to Harrow, Richmond, Totten- 
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liam, or some other favoured place, where they (lino at 
an ordinary ; and after walking about in the neighbour¬ 
hood, return at six to tea, which is served with great 
dignity by the young lady, .whose point of politeness is 
1o thank the waiter separately for every service he per¬ 
forms. There is another class—patriarchal experienced 
men, knowing of the fact that simple and economical 
pleasures are often the best—who cany the whole of 
their family, and a friend or two besides, to hipping 
Forest in a taxed cart drawn by a tall bony horse, well 
known in the neighbourhood for the last dozen years, 
and generally supposed to possess unlimited powers 
of drawing. When this party has arrived at its 
destination, a large basket is unpacked, and a elotli 
spread on the ground, and they all fall upon the viands 
before them with llearty appetites and merry laughter, 
as safe front intruders as if they were in a balloon, al¬ 
though the place is within a very few tittles of London 
After dinner a fire is made with dry sticks, and a Niuall 
| kettle of water is put oil, which serves the double pur- 
! | pose of preparing the old gentleman's today and making 
|| tea for the laities; and m the meantime the young 
I) folks stroll about, arm'in arm, gathering wild dowels, 
i; and the old folks sit down together and prom. Others, 
i with their dinner in a handkerchief, repair to Hampton 
Court by means of a pleasure-van holding uhoul two 
! dozen persons, and for the trip there and luck pay a 
| shilling. The van is fyindsomcl) paint 1 d, tin horse-; 

| neatly harnessed, and the awning overhead protects the 
j pleasurers from the suit, admitting only the dust In a 
I 1 very little while they are rumbled and jumbled into 
Ij companionship. 1’erleet magazines of fun are these 
| pleasure vans. Many an ac(|iiainliiucc begins in them 
which is destined to react) ils climax at the .altar, and 
only to terminate in the grate. These pleasure.'-look 
down with a good-humoured superiority on mere pedes¬ 
trians, and many are the joki - and repartees bandied 
liotweou llie two as they pass * 

Well, as has been said, it is ten o'clock. The mam 
streets that lead out of town are thronged with pleasim- 
seekurs. and in the poor neighbourhoods the shops are 
open, and doing a great amount of business. Mrs 
j Smith, having rcsistul for some time the demands of 
i the children for a pie, to their great glee a* length m ve¬ 
in, and hurries out fuT green rliuha.b, goo.-ebirrK.. 
j currants, and raspberries, or apples, according to the 
I season, though with many misgivings in her mind, 
i when she considers the quantity of sugar that will be 
j necessary to make them palatable. Good managers put 
I off the buying of their Sunday joint to tins moment, in 
| the hope that the Imtgher will sell his meat a halfpenny 
I a pound cheaper rather than keep it till the next day; 

I but they meet with the fate of most very good managers, 

| and are often obliged to put up now with wliat they 
|; would have rejected last night. Little boys, with their 
11 jackets off| carry earthen dishes containing shoulders of 

I mutton, with potatoes inider them, to the baker’s, feeling 
; all the way in a state of nervous trepidation list they 

II should meet with some strong and unscrupulous man 
I who might, not have such a dainty for liis dinner, lie- 
| hind comes a little girl who is intrusted with the pie, 

| and who, on her return home, gives lies mamma uu 

account of what all the neighbours are going to have 
for dinner. It is astonishing how penetrating girls are, 
especially if they are the eldest in the family. Hoys 
neither know nor care about anything that is not m 
some way or other connected with marbles or leap-frog, 
but we never knew a little girl who did not know the 
names of all the people in the street, and more of their 
affairs than could be gleaned from any other source. 

The church-hells are now ringing, well-dressed people 
are walking along with a quiet and serious air, carrying 
prayer-books in their hands, and making Mrs Smith 
wish that she had done all lier marketing on Saturday 
evening, so that she might not have been seen before 
she had * cleaned’ herself. The shops are all shut, and 
j in a quarter of an hour the streets are comparatively' 
cmjty. The cabmen, despairing of a fare for the next 


two hours, collect in groups opposite the coach-stand, 
and regale tliemselveSi with the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul, the public - houses being rigidly dosed 
until one o’clock; while in St Giles’s and Seven Dials, 
Irishmen, dressed in blue coats with brass buttons, in¬ 
dividually lean against posts, or, seated in rows on the 
ldrb-stonc, smoke in a state of apathy, occasionally ad¬ 
dressing some monosyllabic observation to one another, 
which is answered with a grunt of assent. 

It is one o’clock, and Mrs Smith is dressed, and 
nursing the baby : and Mr Smith, having finished his 
second pipe, and read the paper through, advertisements 
and all, and having been put into a Rtate of patriotic 
dissatisfaction by the leading article, is indignant be¬ 
cause he cannot think of anything to grumble at except 
the heat of the weather. The little Smiths are each 
of them seated on a chair, in order to preserve their 
muslin frocks and white trousers; but which, however, 
they are constantly leaving, in order to look if the 
people have come out of ehureli, keeping their mother 
actively employed in reseating them. At last, however, 
the .streets begin to fill as if by magic. The clock strikes 
one. and out the young Smiths rush to the baker's, 
without stopping for bonnets or hats. If they did not 
get there before anybody else, who knows that some¬ 
body might not make a mistake and take away llictr 
pu-. 1 Such things have happened before, and it is a 
remarkable fact that the person who makes the ex¬ 
change has always tile ln«t of '{. However, on tin.-' 
occasion it is all rigid. Tec pork i- done veil, audii 
encased in a coating of ; \u I, deheiiSis crackling; the 
potatoes are nicely brown, and soaking in fat , and as 
in." the pie. iL i- the peril. diea nlj I be Inking Ait. It i| 

$ fine sight. Ion. fo sre the stout woman handing the 
di-hes over the counter, and receiving the moniy mill 
an a:r el "ool unconcern, as if a gooseberry pie were an 
i-viryday occurrence, and a custard pudding a mere 
nothing; arid it would he a surprising sight, too, to one 
who did nor know that linkers live upon the steam of 
the good tilings intrusted in their hands. During the 
time the dinner has been sent for, Mr Smith with his 
own hands hot brought pot of porter from the public- | 
house at there ner, stopping every minute to drink a !] 
mouthful lest l should spill. On reaching home, he ; 
Muds that huswife lias laid the cloth with scrupulous j 
in fitness, , ringing out to advantage the imitation ebony ; 
cruet frame that tire y have had ever since their mar- ! 
nage, and tin best knives and forks, which had been a ! 
present from mother Tin- cloth is laid, too, on their ! 
best table, a small, round, unsteady', and indeed some- , 
wliat dissipated-looking article, made of walnut tree, 
it is certainly rather a hard squeeze, hut the other table 
vv di not do for Sunday , and Mrs Smith takes the young¬ 
est boy on ber lap, amt father one of the little girls, and 
thus they all manage, somehow or other, to get within 
reach of tie - dainties. We will not say anything about 
the dinner, farther than that it is treated in the style 
customary with Londoners, who consider it a Chris¬ 
tian duty to eat as much as possible on Sunday; and 
it, must be a good dinner too, even if they are upon 
short commons for the rest of the week to pay for it. 

Tile dinner is over, the tilings are put away, and 
everybody is dressed, and anxious to go out. So Mr 
Smith goes for tile children's ‘ shay’ from the hack-yard, , 
and with some difficulty lugs it up the nqgrow steps, 
looking vfry red, and feeling very wrathful from his 
having whitened bis best coat against the wall, and 
received a Mow on th* shins from the handle of the 
chaise. However, he cools down when three of the 
children are inserted in the vehicle, and the party at. 
length sot out, three other children walking liehind 
with his wife and the baby, while he himself draws the 
chaise, wrapped up in + he enjoyment of a new clay 
pipe at least half a ysttd long, which he had hid away 
till now over the clock, to he out of the reach of the 
juveniles. Through the streets they go, Mrs Smith 
screaming out every moment to tho children to get out 
of thdfeay of the carriages ; and herself, by way of 

J) 
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setting a good example, running every now and then 
under the very heads of the horses, as is the custom 
with all timid ladies. They cross the New Load, down 
which crowds of people are makitfg for Regent’s Park, 
to sit down on benches or lie on the grass, or form a 
circle round one or other of tlyj many lecturers who 
there hold forth gratuitously ; and perhaps alter that to 
make a pilgrimage to Primrose Hill, from the top of 
which they see the panorama of the mighty city spread 
before them, with St Paul’s rising high in the midst. 

Everything goes on pleasantly enough with our 
Smiths, who walk through Bumers-Towu, keeping on 
the shady side of the way ; hut it is quite a different 
affair when they get past Chalk Farm. The road here 
opens to the hot sun, and clouds of dust come darting 
down, then across and hack again, like n playful kitten 
doing all the mischief it can out of pure fun. But the 
worst of it is the steep hill they have now to climb. 
Mr Smith tugs and toils away, now stopping to dry the 
i perspiration from his brow, and now giving vent to his 
feelings by reproaches levelled at bis wife, lie knew 
all along what it would lie. It always happens so 
every Sunday; and his pleasure must be spoiled for a 
] whole day, because slic would insist on bringing the 
: children. It was too bad—that, it was. Now, Mrs 
| South possesses, as she herself affirms, the temper of a 
| liiimirl , hut to hear the way .Mm went on would exhaust 
j the patience of Job. Wasn’t it enough that she was 
j worrit to death by the baby, but he must begin to talk 
about hci bringing the children, just as if he didn’t 
I propose it himself. Rut that was the way sir 1 was 
j always troatnl: he was newer contented and sociable 
like othef ini a. "Whjididtit he take path i u by onusm 
Mary's. But pet as she has reached tins point, they 

1 aiTne at a pub] e house, hiwhkh Ur Smith proposes 

| that they should r. - t lor a short time an ! as Ids u if. i- 

pei'lcctly ain '-'’Me. th“v v ilk m. AiVei sittm. 1 i'oi 

1 some lnt.e Rhile over a pud, who shofsl.l tlu-y so 
; •liming in but young Thompson and his wife, a \eiy 
ri ^portable couple indeed, he being a lust-rale turner. 

| j making, it is said, at least two guineas a-week. After 
j expressing their mutual surprise at meeting, they all 
I sit. down together, and the two men begin to talk 
I polities, and the ladies domestics. Mrs Smith gives a 
I complete history of the rise and progress of a hoopmg- 
| cough with which little Johnny bad been lately sullerimi. 

with an exposition of her particular mode of treatuu lit, 
, to all of wliieli Mrs Thompson listens with great mb. - 
l rest, and treasures it up jn her mind, as she herself has 
a baby of two or three months old. Having rested 
: for .some time, they start m a body, and as there are 
now two men to draw the chaise, they go mi plea¬ 
santly enough, and at length, after several stoppages, 

1 arrive at the very top of Hampstead Iliatli. 

On the side of a declivity on the heath there are a 
great number of tables and forms laid out on the grass, 
on which some washerwomen, who inhabit the cottages 
close by, provide the social meal for all such as are 
willing to pay ninepenee a-licad. To this spot our 
party repair, and after some discussion with an elderly 
female with regard to how many heads the young 
Smiths might be supposed to possess collectively, they 
sit down and take tea, remarking bow very differently 
the beverage, as well as the bread ami butter, tastes in 
the country. Even tea, however, will not stand more 
than three or four waterings at the most, add they at 
length get up and turn their faces homewards. 

The heath is now' rapidly becoming deserted, the 
| only persons who seem inclined to remain being couples, 
I . who walk about slowly in the less frequented parts, 
j' and talk together in a low tone, and white gowns that 
I arc seen gliding like phantoms among the bushes, each 
with its Hamlet striving to muster courage to ad¬ 
dress it. The dusk of the evening is coming on, and the 
pleasure-seekers again return to the road, and now com¬ 
mences the least agreeable part of the day. From Hamp¬ 
stead to the New Road there is an almost solid line 
of human beings, some three miles long, enshi^icd in 


a cloud of dust. Every person is thirsty, but the public- 
houses are all full; and even if they were not, there are 
very few who have not spent their money at Hampstead. 

Of that mass of human beings — indeed of the whole 
population of London, whether seen in church or in the 
streets on this day—it is worthy of remark, that there is 
not one who is not well and comfortably dressed. In 
tins respect we differ from most continental cities. The 
same feeling of pride that makes the Londoner fare 
well on Sunday at the expense of the rest of the week, 
causes him to dress well, and if he cannot, do so, he 
remains a prisoner in his house alt day. 

Down the lull come the multitude, their feet sore 
with walking, their heads aching with the heat of the 
sun, combined, in many cases, with.tlie potations they 
have been imbibing, their clothes discoloured with the 
dust, and idnio-i all of them either sulky, or venting 
their iil huapuv ..n their friends. (>ur party, who half 
an hour ago v.;? in sicli good spirits, arc now quite the 
reverse. Mr and Mrs Smith are engaged in a not very 
amicable discussion, and the children ate either asleep 
or crying, and their mother endeavours to silence them 
by a distribution of boxes on the ear, which, strangely 
enough, seems to have quite an opposite effect. Those 
who can alford to ride are the only persons who enjoy 1 
themselves. One party comes tearing down the hill at 
full .speed in a cab. making the women run ccrcnming 
out of the way, ami raising a cloud of dust that blinds 
e’cry body, inside the conveyance are three couples, 
and throe or four gentlemen are distributed on the j 
laiiuhle places on the roof, smoking cigars, and cutting 
i il.es ar, the personal appearance of the passers-by. 
J.i.' as the Smiths are entering London, tile evening 
sen j(e el the chunbes is finished, and file different 
(‘one,rogations come pouring out, neully dressed, and 
with a iinn l cii.nis :ui. The Smith*, v>ith dirty faces, 
dusty eh tics, and screaming children, hang down their 
heads abashed, and sneak home as quickly and quietly 
as they can, and, quite worn out, go tolled with n mental 
resolution not to s?ek pleasure for the future in such 
a laborious manner, it is a nonius fact, and one that 
shows how much better the pleasurable parts of past 
events are remembered than the disagreeable, that the 
Smiths, the very next Sunday., again go to the same 
place, spend the day ill the same manner, and return 
with the same resolution, wlueli is made only to be 
broken the next Sunday. 

The streets i.i the meantime continue more or less 
crowded by the returning population till ten o’clock, 
when a sensible ami remarkably sudden diminution in 
the numbers takes place. Almost nil the families with 
children are by this time housed, and tin warehousemen, 
shopmen, and shopwomen who live with their i mployers, 
disappear as the hour strikes, like so many apparitions. 
This abstracts at once tliu gayer part of the throng, 
including all the patent lent her hoots, gold (uffisaie) 
headed canes, delicate coloured silk gowns, barege shawls, 
anil pretty bonnets, and with these accessories most of 
the gentlemanlike figures and coquettish ankles which 
throughout the day hud thrown a strong dash of gen¬ 
tility upon the motley assemblage. The great lines of 
thoroughfare* become more and more empty towards 
eleven, and in the back streets, the neighbours who had 
congregated at the (lours in little groups to talk over 
the events of the day, or to compensate themselves for 
having passed the Sunday at home by enjoying a look 
at tlie returning wanderers, vanish one by one into tM 
intend of iHeir domiciles. ‘Good night’is heard off q 
all aides, nr aided with the shutting of doors, the shoot¬ 
ing of bolts, and here and there with softer adieus. By 
midnight the signs of the holiday are over. *, 

Such are but a few traits of a vast subject, thtNbll 
treatment of which might fill volumes. Enough, how¬ 
ever, must have been done even in these light para¬ 
graphs, to indicate the unsatisfactory nature of the 
tradesman and working-man’s Sunday in London; that 
is, taking these classes generally, and acknowledging 
many exceptions. At best, a little amusement is ob- 
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lained, or a brief unbending from tasks which press at 
all other times. The higher needs of our nature are 
left entirely ungratifled. It may not, I humbly think, 
be amiss, while congratulating ourselves on the success 
of the nation generally in the pursuit of wealth, to 
remember the immense expense in various ways to a 
vast portion of the people at which that success is 
secured. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE QUAIL. 

In modern systems of ornithology, the quails, though 
bearing a striking resemblance to the partridge, are 
ranked as a distinct genus of the Tetraonidat or Grouse 
tribe. They differ from the partridge (1‘erdix) in being 
smaller, in haying a more delicate beak, shorter tail, 
and no spur .'on the legs, and in having the first 
three quills of the wing longer, and consequently better 
adapted for flight. This last distinction is what might 
have been expected from a knowledge of the fact, that 
the partridge seldom takes long flights, while quails 
annually perform verj? distant migrations. The two 
genera also differ considerably in their liahits. the 
latter never perch; they assemble in vast flocks instead 
of in limited coveys, and though they pair regularly, 
the mule deserts the female as soon as she begins to sit, 
nor afterwards assists ip protecting the brood; whereas 
the conjugal attachment and parental care of the par¬ 
tridge continues undiminished long after the young can 
provide for themselves. From these and other minor 
differences, ornithologists have arranged the quads under 
adistinrt genus (f 'otuinix ): and as the species inhabiting 
the old world dirler m various points from those found 
in America, the latter have been separated into a sub¬ 
genus (Or/yx), comprehending several species, among 
which are trie well-known Virginian quad and the 
crested ortyx of California. It is chiefly, however, to 
the quails of the old world--to their peculiar (diame¬ 
ters and liahits—that we mean to*dircct attention m 
the following sketch. 

The quail is more or less numerously distributed over 
every country in Europe, Asia, Africa, and New Hol¬ 
land. The European or common spee.es (Culur/iii 
dactylisonans) is a plurnfi little bird, about half tho si/e 
of a partridge, and remarkable for the juicy and deli¬ 
cate flavour of its flesh. It lias the crown of the head 
and neck blackish; over each eye there is a yellowish 
streak, and another down the forehead; the plumage 
is a mixture of blackish-brown, with a slight fawn 
tinge at the base and tip. In tho female the tints arc 
considerably paler. From this description, it will be 
seen that the plumage is less brilliant and not so beauti¬ 
fully marked as that of the partridge, nor lias the quail 
the bald space between the eyes, nor the figure ot the 
horse-shoe on the breast, which characterise the latter 
bird -, but in other respects—in shape and gait—there 
is sufficient resemblance to justify the once popular 
appellation of the dwarf partridge. The food of the 
quail is chiefly grain, seeds, and herbage, though it is 
by no means averse to insects, slugs, or worms. Like 
the rest of the tribe to which it belongs, it prefers the 
open field, taking shelter amid the long grass, and 
seldom or never retiring to the covert of furze or under¬ 
wood. It usually sleep* during the day, not like the 
partridge on some sunny or dus$ bank, but concealed 
among the herbage, lying on its side with its legs in¬ 
dolently extended, even for hours together. In this 
state it is not easily flushed, and will suffer itself to be 
run over by a dog before it lie forced to the wing. The 
great, amount of rest and shade which it enjoys, renders 
it uniformly plump and in good condition; even at mid¬ 
winter we have seen specimens bagged in Scotland 
weighing^ from three-quarters of a pound to a pound, 
and having a subcutaneous layer of fat nearly a 
quarter of an inch in thickness. 

Quails are, by some naturalists, paid to be polygamoi.4; 
bat this we. are inclined to doubt, having found those 


which frequent Britain always in pairs, at least during 
the earlier part of the breeding season. The female lays 
from eight to fourteen eggs of an oil-green colour, dashed 
with rugged, rust-cdoured spots, and occupies about 
three weeks in the incubation. On being hatched, the 
young are instantly led forth, and disperse so soon as 
they are able to shift for themselves, which is seldom 
longer than eight, days. They are rarely found in bevies 
(covey is the term applied to a family of partridges), 
and only become gregarious when impelled by the 
annually returning instinct of migration. They then 
assemble in myriads, and traverse togetiier seas and 
deserts, holding their course to those countries where 
harvest is preparing, in order to obtain their necessary 
subsistence. The quail, like the cuckoo and other 
birds which migrate with the .seasonal influences which 
prepare their food, have been often charged with a 
want of parental affection ; hut as there can bo nothing 
causeless or incomplete in the system of nature, we 
should rather pause than blindly and hastily condemn. 
Were the cuckoo, for example, in her northward migra¬ 
tions always (tor she sometimes does it) to tarry and 
lialeli her own young, her proper food would have de¬ 
parted, and both she and her bruod left to starvation ; 
but dropping her eggs by degrees as she travels north¬ 
wards, tin* foster-mothers rear the young, which are 
ready to he taken up, as it were, by their natural mother 
on her southward return. So it is with the quails: a 
short incubation, and a hasty maternal care, is all that 
the seasonal influences which govern tlvir migration 
will admit of. it is stated, too. by infmy ornithologists, 
that the males are more numerous than, the feinali s. 
This, so far as can be judged fr.oin the British immi¬ 
grants, is not correct. The sexes are apparently on an 
equality in numbers; only the males, being of a roving 
disposition, come more frequently under notice of the 
observer. Like all animals w liich rapidly multiply their 
numbers, the average life of the quail is short, rarely 
exceeding five years; never, it is said, seven. 

Of birds of passage, the quail is perhaps the most 
imperfectly adapted fur flight; lienee the reports of 
its having hern seen crossing extensive tracts of Ha. 
ocean are questioned by many authors. Be tiiis as a 
may, the fact of their migration is indubitable, and lias 
been noticed from time immemorial. ‘When we sailed 
from Rhodes to Alexandria,’ says Beilonius, ‘about, 
autumn, many quails, flying from the north to the south, 
were taken in onr ship; and Bailing at spring-time the 
contrary way, from the soutli to the north, 1 observed 
them on their return, when many of tiiem were taken in 
the same manner.’* What is here mentioned has been 
observed by many others, though we are inclined to 
believe that where an ordinary supply of food can be 
obtained, the quail is by no means given to long jour- 
neyings. In Britain, for example, they often merely 
leave the inlaud counties, and migrate to the downs and 
sandy links which border upon parts of the sea-eoast, 
and in such sheltered and warm districts pass the 
winter. In general terms, it may he stated of the quail 
that it is a bird of passage, arriving in latitudes the 
same as our own about tile middle of May, and return¬ 
ing southward in the month of September. In Britain 
it is comparatively a rare bird, and we must therefore 
look to France, the countries bordering the Mediter¬ 
ranean, to Asia-Minor, and to China, for its true habits; 
and in albthese countries its migrations from south to 
north, or from tlie sea-eoast to the interior in spring— 
and from north to soutl^ or from inland to the sea-coast 
in winter—are regular and familiar occurrences. On 
their passage they fly during the night or early morn¬ 
ing, nnd rest according to their usual habit throughout 
the day, when they are easily captured. As proof of 
their nocturnal flight, it is observed by Pliny ‘that 
they alight in such numbers on ships (while the sailors 

* I’liiiy relate* with great gravity that quail* ‘ ballast themselves 
in their eea-voyages by carrying stones in their feet or sand in 
, their craw/ as it they wore not gifted with sufficient bodily weight, 
without having recourse to such an ingenious expedient. 
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are asleep), by tlioir settling on the masts, sails, &c. as 
to boar down barks and small craft, and finally to sink 
them; and on that account seamgn have a great dread 
of them when they approach near land.’ So uner¬ 
ring is their instinctive knowledge of the precise time 
for migration, that they retain at even though reared 
and kept in bondage. We have a very singular proof 
of this recorded by the Rev. Mr Daniel in liis Mural 
j Spurt*, in some young quails which, having been bred 
in cages from the earliest period of their lives, had never 
enjoyed, and therefore could not feel, the loss of liberty. 

‘ For four successive years,’ sa^s he, ‘ they were observed 
to ho restless, and to flutter with unusual agitations re¬ 
gularly in September and April; and this uneasiness 
lasted for thirty days at each time. The birds passed 
I the whole night in these fruitless struggles; and always 
I on tile following day appeared dejected and stupid.’ 

j Jhill us flic prisoned outfit* seems 

' iIis spirit still soars w ild and free; 

'• His r>t* is sunward—still lie dreiuns 

Of beetling clift und boundless se»i. 

i Fetter his talons clip his v, ini'— 

I hot him in lonely darkness pine— 

1 Call linn a mean tintl abject thing— 

Ills thoughts are all uuebumed as thine, 

| Quails, according to Mr Daniel, are seen in immense 
[ 1 flocks traversing the Mediterranean from Italy to the 
i! shores of Africa, and returning again in the spring, fre- 
! | qncnlly alighting on the islands of the Archipelago, 
wInch they' ulmost,eover with their numbers, Ortygia 
was named iiom them; and so abundant are they on 
(lapn, thaj tlu'prinoipal revenues of the bishop and some 
convents arise from th? quads they send to Naples. At 
their arrival in Alexandria, such multitudes arc exposed 
in the markets, that three or four may be bought for a 
halfpenny t’rfu,, of merchant vessels have been fed 
upon them . and eempl.lints have been laid at the eon- 
'< sill’s i,(he; by manners against their captains for giving 
a Wolhiiig Imt.quails to eat—m much does over-abundance 
depreciate the greatest delieaeies. The author of Lelteit, 
i from I hr Campia/ita Me!ire relates the following anecdote, 

J which also illustrates how incredibly abundant quails 
; M'lnetmvOs are on this part of the Mediterranean coast :— 

J ' Dunng tin 1 time tliul the Capitani Bey blockaded the 
! harbour of Alexandria with his Turkish squadron, one 
| of the Greek sailors of lus ship had caught two or three 
quails which had perched on the rigging. The Mussul¬ 
man rewarded him generously ; and desirous of varying 
J the l-.ard fare which a blockading squadron lias occa¬ 
sionally to sustain, by a more ample supply of such a 
i delicate rarity, promised a piastre for every bird that 
! should la* brought him. In a few days the rigging, sails, 
and yards were covered with flocks of quails; great 
numbers were caught, of course, and every one was 
I brought into the cabin, as the price was liberally fixed, 
i To escape the dilemma of either ruining his purse or 
breaking his promise, the hey resorted to the altcrna- 
1 tive of standing out to sea, as by removing from the 
coast iie got rid of the visits of these expensive strangers.’ 
Such prodigious numbers also appear on the western 
coasts of tlie kingdom of Naples, that a hundred thou¬ 
sand have in one day been caught within the space of 
throe or four miles. .Most of these arc taken to Home, 
where they are in great request, and sold for extremely 
high prices. Galt, in his travels through Sicily, thus 
describes the fervour and excitement of the quail sea¬ 
son :—‘ In the month of September vast flocks of quails 
come over from the continent to Sicily, and being fatigued 
by their flight, are easily shot on their arrival. The 
pleasure which the inhabitants of l’alermo take in this 
sport is incredible. Crowds of all ages and degrees 
assemble on the shores, and the number of sportsmen is 
prodigious. In one group I reckoned eleven, and in less 
than half a mile thirty-four groups, each consisting of 
from two to five persons, with as many dogs. The 
number of boats is perhaps greater than those on the 
land. From morning to night they watch the appear¬ 
ance of the birds ; the aquatics first seeing them, their 


firing rouses and gives signal to the landsmen: tlierf 
enviable is the lot of the apprentice who, with a bor¬ 
rowed old musket or pistol—no matter how unsafe— 
has gained possession of the farthest accessible rock, 
where there is hut room for himself and dog, which he 
had fed with bread only all the year round for these 
delightful days, and which sits ill as happy expecta¬ 
tion as Inmsell for the coming of the quails.’ 

Clouds of quails also alight in spring along the coast 
of Rrovenee, especially in the lands belonging to the 
Bishop of Prcjus, which border on the sea. Hero they 
are sometimes found so exhausted, that for a few of 
the first, days they may he caught with the hand. In 
some parts of the south of Russia they abound so 
greatly at the time ol' their migration, that they arc 
caught in thousands, and sent m casks to Moscow and 
St Petersburg ‘ It is buddy probable, 1 continues Mr 
Daniel, ‘ tW#. quails are the same kind of bird which 
Providence gave to the murmuring Israelites as food in 
the wilderness, and which were “ rained" (beat down by 
storm) on their passage to tlie north by a wind from 
tlie south-west, sweeping over Egypt arid Ethiopia to¬ 
wards the shores of tlie Red Sea—in a word, over the 
countries where these birds are still the most abundant.’ ] 
Should this he the ease, as there is every reason to 
suppose, then, ag a distinguished naturalist observes, wc j 
have proof of the perpetuation of an instinct (migration) i 
through upwards of 3000 years. * 

Though scantily scattered over Britain, the metropolis j 
imports from Prance great quantities of these birds fur j 
the table. They are conveyed by Mage-roaches, about i 
a 1 1 und red in a square box, which is divided into five or 
six compartments, one above another, just high enough 
to admit the quails to stand upright. Were they allowed 
a greater height than this, they would soon kill them¬ 
selves; and evui wiLli this precaution, the feathers are 
generally beaten off the crown of their heads. 'These 
boxes have wire m front, anil each partition is furnished 
with a small trougli for food. They may be forwarded 
in Ibis manner without difficulty to great distances. 
Though highly esteemed by tlie moderns, quails were 
in no great repute among some of tlie ancients. The 
Athenians, according to Pliny, rejected them because 
they were said to feed upon Jiemlock, and because 
they were the only animals besides man that were 
subject to epilepsy. We are not aware how long the 
Athenians continued in this mind; hut certainly it said ■ 
little for tlie luxury and good taste of which they 
boasted, to have discarded from their tables one of 
nature’s most savoury tit-bits. 

Quails arc the most undaunted of the tribe to which 
they belong. Partridges have been known to fall down 
of sheer fright when forced to cross a narrow creek of 
the sea, the quail, on the other hand, performs his 
migratory journeyings with fearless bravery. As they 
are eo”rageous, so they are equally quarrelsome, espe¬ 
cially during the love season, when their contentions 
often terminate in mptual destruction. This disposition, 
from which arose tile Greek adage, ‘As quarrelsome as 
quails in a cage,’ induced the ancients to fight them with 
each other as Jlie moderns do game cocks; tlie conqueror 
enjoying quite ns much celebrity of its kind as the 
winner of the Derby. Indeed, it is told of Augustus 
that he punished a prefect of Egypt even with death 
for buying and bringing to his table one of these birds 
which had acquired great fame on aceountof its victories. 
Sometimes, according to Daniel, these combats were 
performed between a quail and a man; tlie quail was 
put into a large box, and set in the middle of a circle 
traced on the floor; tlie tnan struck it on the head 
with one finger, or plucked some feathers from it: if 
the quail, in defending itself, did not pass the limits of 
the circle, its master won the wager; but if, in its fury, 
it transgressed the bounds, then its worthy antagonist 
was declared victor. The fighting of trained quails is 
still fashionable in China, where heavy bets are laid 
•on the heads of the respective combatants. Tlie mode 
of conducting these battles, which are often the exciting 
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topic of a village, is to pit two highly-fed quails against It is the unavoidable^ffeet of civilisation to obliterate 
each other, aud to throw a few grains of seed between such feelings; but this is not because they are incon- 
thciu : the birds rush upon each other with the utmost sistent in any way with civilisation. If entertained as 
fury, striking with their bills and lieels until one of part, of the mere poelry of the mind, and without the 
1 them yields. The Chinese, from a notion that the body accompaniment of prejudice or narrowness of spirit. 
1 of tlie quail is unusually liot (‘ Warm as a quail’is a they do much good, without doing any conceivable 
! French proverb), use it for warming tlicir hands in harm, 
cold weather—an application which is frequently de- The triennial competition of pipers in Edinburgh is 


j hneated in Chinese paintings. 

I. iStrange as it may seem to some, the son;/ of quails 
has been long noted among their attractive qualities. 
' It is noticed by Athenjius; and T)r Bechstcm, in his 
r Nalurul llisfoiy of Catje Bails, reckons, besides tlie 
S beauty of its form and plumage, the song of the quail 
| as uo slight recommendation to the amateur lie states 
that in the breeding season tlie song of the male emn- 
■ mences by softly repeating tones resembling ‘ temi , 


The triennial competition of pipers in Edinburgh is 
one of those occasions when national feelings come mto 
prominence, and receive gratification. Not that it is an 
a (fair in which any largo portion of the public take a 
deep interest. As a nation, wo are rapidly becoming 
mercantile and Anglicised, and it is only a portion of us, 
and these chiefly connected with the Highlands, whose 
attention is liable to be particularly attracted by this 
festival. It takes place under the patronage of the 
Highland Society of London, and lias for its sole object 


verm,’ followed by ‘plenum,’ uttered in a bold tone, the preservation of some trace of the ancient manners 


| COMPETITION OF HIGHLAND PIPERS. 

On-UiACTunisTie national festivals are unknown in 
i England, because tlie people have been too long leuivmcd 
j from a primitive style of life and manners, to pussies 
i any peculiarities on which such festivals eculd be 
j founded. It is ditterent with other parts of the United 
I Kingdom. The liarp music of 'Walt x supplies neea.iou 
I for the well-known periodical meeting lulled the Cum 
I rygyddkm, where the llovver of the principally duly 


i with the neck raised, the eyes shut, and the head m- and music of the northern part of our island, as a 

1 dined on one side. Those that repeal, the last syllables monument of national features, which as such do not 

! ten or twelve times consecutively arc the most esteemed, any longer exist. Let. it here be observed that the dress 
The song of the female only consists of ‘mto, mv/f and musical instruments now peculiar to tlie Scottish 
‘pupil, pupa,' the two last syllables being' thosi by which Highlands were once common to all Europe. They 
| the male and the female attract each other's attention, have only been preserved there, by virtue of the remote- 
| When alarmed or angry, their cry resembles ‘tfudhthf ness of tlie situation and long unaltered condition of 

but at other times it is only' a gently purring murmur, the people. There is thus a general interest attached to 

Tlie quail never smgs when left t.o run about in a light both, ns memorials of a state of things everywhere else 
I room, except during till? night, hut continually when in passed long mlo oblivion. The Roman military dress 
a darkened cage; so firmly rooted are its nocturnal vi as a mollification of the early Celtic habiliments which 
| instincts. now oiiiy survive in the north of ourjsland, and Nero, 

_ _ . win n lie apprehended danger from the last rebellion 

T nr * i M ANT) vimN against, him, vowed to the gods, if htf survived, to 

JJKviiLAINP ttlElo.. play upon the bagpipe in puhK-’. The same instru- 

festivals are unknown in ment is still a favourite with the peasantry of Calabria, 
“have been too long leuivmcd and vve learn from Sbakspeare that it prevailed both 
ife and manners, to possess in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, 'flic nun who come 
■h such festivals eculd be forward at the Edinburgh competition, seldom less than 
th other parts of the United thirty io number, are ilnclly men retained in service 
c of Wall s supplies oeea,ion as bagpipers ly Highland gentlemen, for, whether 
i-.d meeting called (he Until from love of state or ill veneration for ancient fashions, 
icr of the principal.ly duly the mper is still a regular olliccr in a few northern 
impassioned strains of their horn holds. < liners arc pi] tr, retired from Highlan 1 


assemble to listen to the impassioned strains of their 
national minstrels. Celtic Scotland has its numeroie. regime .,ts. or .'v.iateurs. Eor a few day s before the eoni- 
local fetes for athletic exercises, and one triennial eon p, titinu, the appearance of these men ill the streets, 
petition in Edinburgh, where the ancient national pipe- with thoi. dashing dress and accoutrements, and gene- 
music and dances are presented. Ireland, as far as we rally manly and graceful figures, produces a striking 
are aware, has no such meetings There more serious ellcet, 

matters unhappily engross the attention which nun The perform.uni es iiad he en proceeding during the half 
have to spare from the ordinary avocations of life, hour after noon,* when noth some difficulty we made 
But tlie means amply exist, and we hope yet to sec our way into the theatre, where they usually take place, 
the time when happy and harmonious assemblages of We found the house, which was densely filled in every 
all classes will listen with delight, to the brass-stringed part, exhibiting its ordinary appearance in all respects, 
liarp and sweet-toned bagpipe of ancient Erin, instrii- except that the stage presented only the side scenes, 
ments (the first especially) which it would be .-hamcful and had a large window open behind, through which 
for any nation to have once possessed, and afterwards the unwonted addition of fresh air and daylight was 


allowed to go into disuse and oblivion 


admitted. Amongst the side scenes, and at the back 


We feel that it would be vain to attempt to convey wall, stood groups of competitors and others in the 


to an Englishman any sense of the class of feelings 
which are evoked in a Scottish bosom by the things 
which appeal to the eye and ear as uatiumd. it is one 
affection the more — an additional string which the 
Scottish heart possesses in comparison witii their more 


Highland dress. In tlie stage-box of the left side 
sat the judges, also in Highland costume, with a table 
before them loaded with tlie prizes, amongst which 
were n set of bagpipes, a broad-sword, dirk, powder- 
horn, purse, snuff-mill, and certain pieces of tartan 


affluent neighbours, and which goes lar, to say tlie least I cloth. The two tiers of boxes were filled with a fashion¬ 


ing Ills fields, lie 


of it, to compensate for tlie disadvantages of a provm- ahle-looking audience—of course in morning dresses; 
cial situation and an unkindly sefil and climate. Some and tlie pit and other parts of tlie house had a superior 
taint idea may perhaps be formed of tlie fervour and set of occupants to what are now generally seen in such 
poignancy uf these feelings from the pages of Burns — parts of theatres. As in all forenoon assemblages, the 
as where he tells that, meeting the thistle while dress- ladies predominated in number, at least in the boxes; 
ing Ills fields, lie and it was interesting to observe a larger proportion 

, ... .. ._, .than usual of the aged. Several gentlewomen in the* 

Ana spJiTthe symWdcw’t k ’ boxes had evidently seen more than eighty summers. In 

tlie galleries, of which we from our situation commanded 
or where he exclaims— a close view, it was amusing to observe a multitude of 

At WnUneo’ name, what Scottish blood linnl-favoured Celtic faces—porters, servants, and others 

33ut b°iiv up >u »»pnni{-tido flood '/ —all full of the keenest excitement, some probably from 

o have imr tom™ iathors stood „ having friends among the competitors, the rest from the 


— turned the wewling-hook aside, 
And spared the symbol dear! 


or where he exclaims— 


At Wallace* name, wliat Scottish blood 
But boils tip in a Hpnnq'-tidc flood 'l 
Oft have »ur fearU'xs lathers stood 
By Wallace* side, 

Still pressing onward, red-wat shod, 

Or glorioub died. 


* The competition took place this year on the 10th July. 
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mere interest which they felt iif the temporary eclat 
thrown upon their national usages. Often afterwards 
did we turn during the more efeeiting scenes of the 
competition to these honest faces, to mark the symptoms 
of unrestrained feeling which glijwed upon them. 

The first part of the exhibition presented to our 
notice was a swonl-dance, a performance, as far as wo 
are aware, peculiar to the Highlands. A pair of broad¬ 
swords was laid down in cross fashion upon the stage, 
anil a single Highlander approached. A piper then 
began to play the lively turn*of the <7 idle CuUum (the 
Boy Malcolm), whereupon the dancer commenced a cir¬ 
cular pas-suul around the swords. The dress of this 
man was extremely handsome—a full Highland suit, 
with massive silver ornaments, including shoe-buckles. 
and nothing could exceed the gracefulness of Ins move¬ 
ments. After footing it away for some time a 1 a little 
distance from the two blades, lie approached, and began 
to plant his stops on eaeli side of one of them, first on 
one, then on the other, then from side to side, always 
retiring to resume the circular movement at the conclu¬ 
sion of the parts of the tune. By and by the 1 move¬ 
ment became move complicated, and lie stepped with 
case from opposite angles of the cross spaces, and in 
all various directions from space to space, olx-ying the 
time of the music with precision, and never once touch¬ 
ing either of the swords—a negative point of excellence, 
on which the success of the performance is held mainly 
to depend. It. may readily he supposed how a little 
training might enable a performer to dance Ids way 
forwards annwigst the spaces formed by tin swords 
hut not Ailj to do Bys, hul to make the --aitie move¬ 
ment backwards, w hen it was impossible to i tv his wav. 
and upon his heels as well as Ins toeg will he acknow¬ 
ledged as no Soi;’”. feat. A repetition of Iheje inn.i - 
meats in ov< possible ypy elv, mixed with circular 
movvilii 111 e nxtlUlte.i the sword - dance, the whole 
"liuracler of w Inch is calculated to lead the mind hack 
lido early and romautu Bows. It, wan impossible not 
to behold with pleasure the unfailing dexterity of the 
performer, evm without regard to am ienl associations , 
lint when these also were taken into account, the sword- 
dance became a gratification ol' the richest kind At a 
subsequent part of the morning several other performers 
came forward to exhibit in similar dances, and when 
one of these ‘pretty men’ chanced, near the conclusion 
of the performance, to touch the lnlt of one of the 
swords, lie instantly broke oil' w itb .1 gesture of extreme 
vexation anik rushed mortified olf the stage. We can 
imagine tlnu the incident will ho one for him to remem¬ 
ber all the. remainder of his life. 

After the first sword-dance, a performer on the bag¬ 
pipe was presented; and here we must say that tln- 
usual objection to the Highland pipe, on the score of its 
vocilbrousness, was never felt, l’layed by these first- 
rate artists, there was nothing at nil unpleasant in its 
sounds. The pipers are all in full costume-—kilt, plaid, 
jacket, anil hose.; most of them with a jewelled dirk 
and powder-horn by their side, and a jewelled case con¬ 
taining a knife and fork stuck in the garter under one 
knee; also a resplendent brooch confining the plaid at 
the shoulder. Each wears the tartan of his master’s 
clan, on the same principle as a soldier wears the king’s 
livery. The peaked bonnet is flu- only undistinguished 
part of the costume. When one of this prdlid frater¬ 
nity (for pipers are proud to a proverb) advances slowly 
and statelily with liis pipes in his arms, and the port 
vent in his mouth, he really makes an imposing appear- 
.ancc. As he plays, lie parades slowly from side to side 
of the stage, thus imitating the fashion of his daily life, 
as he performs upon His master’s lawn, or behind his 
dinner-table. The tunes played on this occasion were 
mostly laments and Halutes, the first being a slow and 
melancholy kind of tune, designed to commemorate 
deceased chiefs; the second a livelier measure, intended 
to do honour to the living. We had, for instance, the 
Prince’s Halute (in the Highlands there is but one prince, 
the unfortunate Charles Edward), Macnab’s ’Salute; 


also Macintosh’s Lament, the Viscount of Dundee’! 
Lament, Jte. Some of the laments struck us ns tedious, 
being prolonged, we thought, unnecessarily. Still, the 
performance wens generally good. We arc here called 
upon to remember, that to Highland hearers most of 
the tunes have a charm apart from the music. High¬ 
land airs of al! kinds have generally been composed on 
particular occasions of an interesting nature, which have 
been remembered traditinnall), or for tile purpose of 
conveying a particular class of feelings, the character of 
which in fully known. One. for example, is designed to 
express, m its varying measure, the succession of feel¬ 
ings in the mind ol an Ardnamureliaii peasant, while toil¬ 
ing on Ins ground in an unpropitious season, and hesi¬ 
tating whether to emigrate, or attempt to pay his land¬ 
lord the tr p!< rent which a rival had olfercd for it. 
Another is^jho d.rge composed by the family piper 011 
a chief wlio fid at Sheriliiimir. A third commemo¬ 
rates the arrival of the wandering prime at a farm¬ 
house in Skye, whin one of his followers was sent for¬ 
ward to ascertain if he was likely to find friends there : 
the tune expresses to a Highfiuid ear the first hesi¬ 
tating, half-whispered questions of the messenger, then 
Ins confidence as he finds the goodwill- favourable, and 
finally the composed state of feeling which follows the 
sun ess of his negotiation. There arc tunes even more 
curiously connected with events—as an example, one 
which a piper of a clan Campbell composed and played 
under the following circumstances. Alaster Macdonald, 
1'ic tierce lieutenant of Montrose, was with a party ap- 
1 prom lung the castle of a gentleman of that. clan, design- 
I nig to take it by surprise. He and bis friends were in 
! a. boat, and they made their approach by a lake, on the 
j brink of which the castle was situated. It was the 
wish ot Macdonald that, be and ins people, if seen at all, 
should ii o issible pass for a party of friends. Having 
I a Pen a piner if tin- Campbells with them, they ordered 
him. when they saw they were observed, to play the la¬ 
in dy time, in order to support the deception-, but the 
man composed and played, instead, .1 tune so expressive 
of the danger in which the castle stood at that moment, 
th.it the people caught the alarm, shut the gates, and 
stood to the defensive. The assailants, then seeing that 
the piper had proved » treneUt-rous ally, stabbed him 
and threw him iuto the lake, alter which they pro¬ 
ceeded to make the attack upon the castle. It may be 
added that the man got ashore, recovered, and lived 
long after. Eloquent as the Highland tunes thus are in 
their associations, it is not wonderful that they produce I 
more delightful sensations in a Celtic than m a Saxon 1 
breast. 

After every second performance on the pipes there 
was a ilanec, either by a single Highlander, or a quar¬ 
tette. The Highland single danei, Burnell of unknown 
antiquity, brings the spectator much 111 mind of ballet 
dancing. It docs not indeed comprehend any of those 
sweeping presentments of the sole of the foot, in the 
fashion of a swivel-gun, which the maitre, dr la danse 
now deems essential to please a theatrical audience. 
Lofty leaps in the air, with sixteen heel-kickings be¬ 
fore again touching the ground, and a few other ballet 
peculiarities, are also unknown among' the Gael, llut 
in the Highland single dance, the performer makes 
first a senes of slow; and curvilinear movements, ex¬ 
actly like the theatrical dancers, and evidently with 
the same object that of exhibiting his person and 
(Ires' io the utmost advantage, lie then performs a 
number of steps which are hardly less striking in 
their character than many of those indulged in by pro¬ 
fessional dancers. A great deal is done upon one loot, 
while the other goes through a series of lively move¬ 
ments in the air; this last feature being, we believe, 
what is called the .fling. Vigour, elegance, and viva¬ 
city are the characteristics of this dance; and where 
the performer is a tall handsome man in a splendid 
ornamental dress, as .was the case here, the eflect is 
extremely beautiful. The foursome-dance is the well- 
known reel, for which the JBghland musicians have a 
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vast variety of tunes. The reel is the national dance 
wherever numbers are concerned, us the quailrille is 
that of the Germans. It is, we need hardly say, an 
extremely quick measure, presupposing high spirits in 
the performers, and tending to exhilarate all who behold 
it. A large party in the Highlands will even yet 
dance reds for half the night to the strains of the 
violin or pipe; nor ever once acknowledge fatigue. 
The reels danced on this occasion were all done in 
first-rate style by men who might be considered as 
picked for the purpose. We found it quite impos¬ 
sible to resist being carried away in some degree 
by the contagious enthusiasm which they spread 
around them. The ladies in the boxes—wo hope we 
are not taking an Unwarrantable liberty, but we believe 
they would have much rather joined in the dance than 
sat still where- they wore. As for the gallery folks, 
they sat with hands clasped and thrust forward, and 
their whole souls in their eves and faces, as if enchanted 
by what was passing before them. Every now and 
then, the wild kopgh ! appropriate to the reel on more 
domestic occasions, brake iortii as by an irrepressible 
escape. Then was it we became most fully impressed 
with the idea of the special national character of the 
whole exhibition. Wo were carried into the early 
homes of these simple people, where the customs of a 
thousand years are yet fleshly preserved We sympa¬ 
thised in their innoeefit. pleasures, and tin; religion 
which they make of all that pictures the past. Often, 
both now and at other times, wc felt tile breast swell 
with emotion, and the eye well with tears—a tribute 
which, alas! we are rarely able now-a-days to pay to 
theatrical performances more expressly designed to 
work upon the feelings. 

When the programme of the day had been exhausted, 
the judges finished the proceedings by distributing the 
prizes. Donald Cameron, piper to Sir ,1. 1!. Mackenzie 
of Seatwell, was pronounced the best player on his in¬ 
strument, and received the principal prize, a full- 
mounted set of bagpipes. KcnnHi MacLcmian re¬ 
ceived a sporran (Highland purse) as the best per¬ 
former ot the sword-dance. Other prizes for piping 
and dancing, and also for correct eostm .e, were pre 
sented, to the amount of nineteen in all, and the monev 
collected for admission into the house was divided 
among the competitors. The meeting then broke up, 
after a sitting of between five and six hours, during 
which—such was the enthusiasm of the occasion—we 
could observe nowhere any sy inptoin of fatigue. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

1-OTU) C11ANCUI.LOR Kl.OON. 

At the foot of an obscure alley in the Old Town of 
Newcastle, was born one of the most, eminent lawyers 
that this age has seen—John Scott, ,Earl of Eldon, High 
Chancellor of England. Ilis father was a coal-fitter: 
that is, a sort of middle man between the lessee of a 
coal-pit and the shipper of coals. His house and coal¬ 
yard were conveniently situated near the Tyne, at the 
bottom of what in Scotland is called a ‘ wynd,’ in Shrop¬ 
shire a ‘ shut,’ in Middlesex a ' coart,’ and in Newcastle 
a ‘ chare.’ Of late years Lord Eldon’s birthplace has 
been dignified by the title of Love Lane. Here Mr 
and Mrs Scott resided duriug the Scottish Rebellion of 
1745, in the September of which year the neighbour¬ 
hood was bo much alarmed by the progress of the in¬ 
surgents, that the lady was removed to her father’s 
house at Heworth, an adjacent village. Here their 
eldest son (William Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell) 
was bcjifDlftSdst general terror. Newcastle being 
invested by the Highlanders, all egwas 
.forbidden by the magistrates, and the 
JijpSfHr hud to scale the wall at the * chare-foot,’ 



and to bo conveyed to his patient on the river in a 
boat. In after-years this worthy couple were blessed 
with a family of thifteen children, though only three 
sons and a daughter survived infancy. 

.John Scott, the subject of this memoir, was the 
second son, having been born on the fourth of June 
1751. Ho, along with his brothers, received the rudi¬ 
ments of education at the Newcastle grammar-school, 
then conducted by the Kuv. Hugh Moises. The arith¬ 
metical department was* superintended by no less a 
person than the afterwards celebrated mathematician 
William Hutton. Here John Scott’s application gave 
him a highly satisfactory progress in classical and ma¬ 
thematical knowledge. lie was, however, a sad scape¬ 
grace. ‘No boy,’ he once told his niece, ‘was ever 
so much thrashed as he was.’ One of his exploits was 
to steal with a companion ‘down the Side, and along 
the Sand-IIill, and creeping into every shop, where wo 
blew nut the candles. We crept along the counter, 
then popped our heads up, out went the candles, anil 
away went we. We escaped detection.’ Hut his favourite 
diversion was apple-stealing. 1 1 do not know liow it 
was,’ he ovv us in liis anecdote book,* ‘ but we always 
considered robbing an orchard as ail honourable exploit. 

I remember once being carried before a magistrate for 
robbing an orchard—“ boxing the lbx.” as we called it. 
There were three of us llevvet Johnson, another boy, 
and myself. The magistrate acted upon* what l think 
was rather curious law, fiir he <3ned our fathers each 
.’JOB. for our offence. Wo did not care for that, but then 
tlicv did ; so my father {logged me, then sent, a message 
to Moises, and Aloises flogged roe again. We were very ! 
good boys, very good indeed; we never did anything | 
worse than a robbery.’ i 

Ail event, occurred in 17GO which exercised an ini- ' 
port int influence over tins ‘voiy good boy’s’ future | 
earcir. His elder brother William, now fifteen year' , 
old, had display ed talents at school which his master j 
characterised as extraordinary. Sir Moises was there- j 
fore much concerned when the father expressed an in- 1 
tention to apprentice the promising scholar to his own , 
trade. To prevent so great a sacrifice, the schoolmaster 1 1 
explained tii.it, firstly, William Scott would assuredly , j 
make a good figure in any of the learned professions; ) 
and, secondly, that lie was entitled to become a com- ■ j 
petitor for one of a certain number of scholarships, ! 
founded at the university of Oxford, for natives of the j 
bishopric of Durham. Ilis mother’s flight to Heworth j 
had made William a native of the see, that village 
being situated in the county palatine. The suggestion 
was adopted; he competed for the scholarship, and 
gained it. Once at Oxford, he soon distinguished him¬ 
self, and before his brother John was old enough to 
leave the grammar-school, had become a fellow and 
tutor of his college. The consequence was, that, in 
May 1766, John Scott set out for Oxford, where he was 
to study under the auspices and tutorship of William. 

In his jburney to the university, a circumstance oc¬ 
curred which had a direct influence over his future 
temperament and eareer. When he became chancellor. 
Lord Eldon was remarkable for the slow caution with 
which he formed his judgments, hut they were conse- • 
quently always sound. ‘Delays in Chancery’ was a 
common cry while he presided over the court. Respect¬ 
ing this peculiarity and his early journey front Now- 


* The Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, fnclud- 
,in* his Correspondence and Selections from The Anecdote Book, 
written by himself. IJy Horace Twlss, Esq. one of Her Majesty's 
Counsel. 3vols.8vo. London; 1844. 
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castle to liis Alma Mater, the traveller himself gave 
in after-years the following memorial:—‘ I rame up 
from Newcastle in a coach then’denominated, on ac¬ 
count of its quick travelling, as travelling was then esti¬ 
mated, a fly; being, as well as I nernember, nevertheless, 
three or four days and nights on the road. There was 
no such velocity as to endanger overturning, or other 
mischief. On tire panels of the carriage were painted 
the words Sut rUn, si sat bene, (quick enough, if well 
enough)—words which made m most lasting impression 
on my mind, and have had their influence upon my con¬ 
duct in all subsequent life. Their effect was heightened 
by circumstances during and immediately after the jour¬ 
ney. A Quaker, who was a fellov'-travellcr, stopped the 
coach at the inn at Tuxford, desired the chambermaid 
to come to the coach-door, and gave her a sixpence, 
telling her that he forgot to give it her when he slept 
there two years before. I was a very saucy buy, and 
said to him, “Friend, have you seen the motto on this 
coachr" “ No.” “ Then look at if ; for 1 think giving 
her only sixpence time is neither sat nti> nor sat bene.'’ 
After I got to town, lm brother met me at the White 
liorst; in better Lane, liolboni, then the great Oxford 
house. lie took me to sec the play at Drury Lane. 
Love played Jolison in the farce, and Miss l’ope played 
Nell. When we came out of the house it rained hard. 
There were then few hackney-coaches, and we got both 
into one scdaif-chair. Turning out of Fleet Street into 
Fetter Litiie, there was a sort of contest between chair¬ 
men. Our sedan-chair was overset with us in it. This 
thought. I, is more than sat ntn. and it certainly is not 
sal bene. In short! in all that I have had to do m future 
life, profissional and judicial, 1 have always lelt the 
eiieet of this early' admonition on the panel.-, of the 
vehicle which conveyed me from school— Sat cito, si sat 
bene. It was the impression of this which made me 
that deliberative judge--as some have said, too delibera¬ 
tive; and rt flection upon all that is past will not 
authorise me to deny that, whilst 1 have been thinking 
sat vita, .si sat bent, I may not have suflieiently recol¬ 
lected sat ben,-, si sat vita.' . 

When William Scott received his brother to intro¬ 
duce him to the university, lie was quite asliamtd of 
liis boyish appearance. John was. indeed, only fifteen 
years old. Hut soon after he had entered as n fellow- 
commoner, he showed himself so well prepared with 
a variety of classical and general information, that he 
had not been a year at college before he stood for 
and won a fellowship open to natives of Northum¬ 
berland. While an under-graduate, John had a narrow 
escape of his life. He was skating oil Christ-ohurch 
meadow, and venturing on a portion of it but wealjly 
frozen, felt into a ditch, deep enough to allow him to 
sink to the neck. ‘ When he had scrambled out. and 
was dripping from the collar and oozing from the 
stockings, a brandy-vender shuffled towards him and 
recommended a glass of something warm, upon which 
Edward Norton, of University College, a s«i of Lord 
Grantley, sweeping past, cried out to the retailer, 
“None of your brandy for that wet young man; lie 
never drinks hut when he is dry ”’ Thus it appears 
that the embryo chancellor did not solely occupy his 
• time with study, but partook of the pastimes usually 
attributed to college students, lie gained a sporting 
character; and owned on one occasion, late in life, in 
the House of Lords to Lord Abingdon (who had made 
some motion concerning the game law's), that no one 
had poached more on that noble family's preserves 
(which were close to Oxford) than lie had while at 
college. He had, too, his idle as well as his sporting 
hours; for, on his brother being asked if John were a 


good shot, gravely replied, ‘ 1 believe he kills a good 
deni of—time.’ 

After taking his degree, how'ever, the younger Scott 
directed his attention to more serious matters, intending 
to enter the church ; hut an accident, which has altered 
the destiny of thousands, eflcetually changed his views 
—he fell in love. Spending a long vacation with his 
family, lie happened to v isit Sedgefield, at some distance 
from Newcastle, and in the church of that village saw 
Miss Elizabeth Surtees, the daughter of a rich hanker. 
Smitten with her beauty, he made her acquaintance— 
wooed, and won her. The rest of the story is romantic. 
The Newcastle hanker disapproved of the match, and— 
good easy man—unwisely sent his daughter to Henley 
on Thames; a long way from Newcastle, it is true, hut 
an easy ride from the university. As may he supposed, 
interviews jujfre effected, and vows exchanged, during 
the succeeding ^Oxford term. Thus affairs rested till 
the vacation of the following summer, which Mr John 
as usual spent at Newcastle, whither Miss Surtees had 
also returned. Here he learned to his consternation 
that he had a rival in a rich widower, whose preten¬ 
sions were supported by the lady’s father. This brought 
things to a crisis : seeing that the case was desperate, lie 
proposed n desperate remedy ; the damsel was nothing 
loath; and in accordance with her ‘sweet consent,’ Mr 
John Scott made his appearance on a dark September 
night in 1772 under the lady’s chamber, duly equipped 
with a ladder and postehaisc in waiting. The* lady 
Lusted herself to the ladder and to her lover's arms, 
and the adventurous pair had crossed the Scottish 
border before they were missed. They were married— 
not. at Gretna by a blacksmith, hut more becomingly 
at Ulaekshiels by an Episcopal minister. They imme¬ 
diately returned southwards to Morpeth, where they 
ri munied for a day or two. 

When their ei UMon was discovered at Newcastle, great 
was the consternation of the banker; not less the wrath 
of the coal-titter. In the course of two days, however, 
the latter melted, and when the fugitives awoke on the 
third morning at the Nag's Head in Morpeth, the first 
object that met. their eyes was a familiar one—the favou¬ 
rite dog of the bridegroom's younger brother Henry, 
who soon appeared in search ot them, charged with an 
invitation to Love Lane, and thither the hero and heroine 
accordingly repaired. Mr Surtees, on learning where the 
culprits iiad been so speedily sheltered, declared that all 
the Scoffs had been accomplices in the abduction, and 
would listen to no explanation. After a time, however, 
lie relented, and gave not, only liis forgiveness, hut a for¬ 
tune to liis daughter of one thousand pounds. Air Scott, 
senior, contributing twice that sum to the joint, matri¬ 
monial stock. It is evident that throughout this affair 
John Scott, lost sight of liis favourite motto. He mar¬ 
ried quick enough,’ hut not ‘ well enough’ to silence I 
the scruples ol’ the parents, at whose desire the couple j 
were re-wedded at Newcastle in open church, and in 
presence of both families. They then set oil' for Ox- j 
ford. _ _ j 

Mr Scott’s marriage destroyed his ecclesiastical pro¬ 
spects, which consisted in the chance of some living in 
the gift of University College falling vacant, and which 
lie as a fellow would, on taking orders, have obtained. 
Unfortunately, a relic of monistic law, still existing, 
enforces celibacy. The senate, however, kindly afford a 
year of grace, and do not require a resignation of the 
fellowship till that period after marriage, during which 
Scott had still the chance of a living falling in. Yet 
with commendable foresight, he determined not to trust 
to that alone, and entered himself as a sludent-at-law in 
the Middle Temple, London, though without leaving 
Oxford. To eke out his limited income, he assisted liis 
brother in his duties as tutor, and Mr, afterwards Sir 
Robert Chambers, Alaster of New Inn Hall, and Vinc- 
rian I’-ofcssor of Law, made Scott his deputy in the 
latter office, in which Jiis employment consisted in read¬ 
ing the principal’s manuscript lectures. Strange to say, 
the first he had to deliver appealed forcibly to one of 
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his past experiences; it treated of the Abduction of 
Maulin'- Hi this wav the twelvemonth passed ; no 
living lapsed; Scott could no longer hold his fellowship, 
and he then devoted all his energies to the study of the 
law. 

He did not finally leave Oxford till 1775, when lie re¬ 
moved to a sand] house in Cursitor Street, London. 
Here it was that he laid the foundation of that vast fund 
of legal knowledge for which he afterwards stood un¬ 
equalled. His application was unceasing; he rose at 
four every morning, and when reading at night, hound 
a wet towel round his head to keep himself awake. 
He mastered Coke upon Lyttluton so thoroughly, that 
that legal text-hook became a part of his mind, and as 
he could not aflbrdlo lee a special pleader for instructing 
him, he copied out with liis own hand three folio volumes 
from a manuscript collection of precedents. These la¬ 
bours told upon liis health; hut he did not shrink from 
them; and in answering the expostulations uf a college 
friend, lie wrote in reference to Ids wife—‘ How despic¬ 
able should I feci myself to be. if, after persuading such 
a creature tu take an* imprudent step for my sake. 1 
could think any labour too much to lie undergone cheer 
fully for hers.’ 

The year 177(i was an important one to Scnit. In 
January he was called to the bar, and m the November 
following his father diqd. leaving the bulk of his for¬ 
tune to William Scott, and a thousand pounds to John, 
in addition to the marriage gift. 

Like many other aspirants to forensic honours, the 
young barrister thought that now he was admitted to 
the bar, his fortune was made. Eleven months of hrief- 
leasness, however, convinced him of the contrary. By 
the end of the twelfth month his professional profit’s 
amounted to nine shillings sterling—arising from a 
half-guinea motion, eightceupenoe having been pan! m 
fees. An instructive lesson of patience and p<-r--iv - 
ranee, amidst hopes constantly deterred, is tp be If avne I 
from the fact, that Scott assiduously studied, attended 
the London courts in term time, and the northern cir¬ 
cuit during the assizes, for four years after his call to 
the bar, with little more annual practice than his first 
ear brought him. liven in Ins native town lie seldom 
ad other than panpir fares to defend. 

The following instance of conclusive circimistautial 
evidence came to light in a ease in which he v.-s em¬ 
ployed on circuit, in inter years lie related ll to one of 
his daughters in these word,.:— ‘I have heard come 
very extraordinary eases of murder tried. T remember, 
in one where I was counsel, for a long film the evi¬ 
dence did not appear to touch the prisoner at all, and be 
looked about him with ! lie most perfect unconcern, seem¬ 
ing to think himself quite safe. At last the surgeon was 
called, who stated deceased had been killed by a shot, a 
gun-shot, in the head, and he produced the matted hair 
and stuff eut from and taken out of the wound. It was 
all hardened with blood. A basin of warm water was 
brought into court, and as the Wood was gradually 
softened, a piece of printed paper appeared--tlu; wad¬ 
ding of the gun—which proved to be half of a ballad. 
The other half had been found in the Hum’s pocket 
when lie w as taken. He was hanged.' 

Meott plodded on till the year 1780, when a case in 
which he was retained'brought \iim into notice. He 
liad urged a point against the wishes of the attorney 
and client who employed him; and the Master of the 
Rolls decided against him. On an appeal to the House 
of Lords, Lord Thurlow reversed the decision on 
the very point Keutt had mooted. As he was leaving 
the house, a respectable solicitor tapped him on the 
shoulder, and said, ‘ Young man, your bread and butter’s 
eut for life.’ The prophecy was a faithful one; for as 
soon as a counsel obtains the confidence of the ‘pro¬ 
fession,’ his rise is certain as his previous obscurity 
was hopeless. L<ord Mansfield used to say that he knew 
no interval between no business and L.3000 a-year; 
and Scott might have told the same story; for so 
rapid was hi* progress, that in 1783, when only thirty- 


two, lie was appointed a king’s counsel, was at the 
head of the northern circuit, and sat in ■parliament 
for the borough of*Weobly, The legal knowledge 
which he brought to bear in debate upon questions in 
which it was of servicq, obtained for him, in 1788, the 
otiice of solicitor-general and tile honour of knighthood. 
In the succeeding year Sir John became attorney- 
general, from which period to 1798 his professional in¬ 
come is said to have averaged L. 10,000 per annum. In 
1793 he had purchased the estate of Eldou, in the county 
of Durham; and accepting in 1799 the chief judgeship 
of the Common Fleas, was raised to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Eldon, of Lldou. Meanwhile his brother 
William had greatly distinguished himself in another 
branch of the law. and became a judge and Baron 
Stowcll. ! 

When the early symptoms of George III.’s distressing 
malady wi re first manifested, Sir John Scott took the 
part of Jus majesty so effectually in parliament on the 
delicate subject of the establishment of a regency, that j 
the king felt personally obliged to him, and materially 
aided in Jus promotion, liis majesty 's regard for Lord 
Eldon lasted as long as the unhappy monarch had com¬ 
mand over his own mind and actions. Hi 1801, when 
a new ministry had to lie formed, in consequence of Mr j 
l’itt’s resignation. Lord Eldon became Lord Chancellor 
solely by flic king’s intervention. ‘ I do not know,’ 
said Eldon several years afterwards to his niece. ‘ what. ' 
made George 111. so fond of me; but lie m:\ fend ol’ 
me. Did i ever tel! you the manner in which lie gave 
me the seals r When 1 went to him hi* had his coat 
buttoned thus (one or two button# fastened atVhc lower 
part), and putting his right hand within, lie drew them 
out from the left side, saying, " I give them to you J/om 
mi/ /wail."' The biographer accountsdor this eccentric 
action from the unsettlement of the royal mind, wlinh 
about that time began to he more unequivocally mani¬ 
fest than before From this cause Eon! Eldon—as the 
pi rson d lriend of the king (which lie had now become), 
and as the most re-ponsible officer in the realm—occupied ■ 
a painful and embarrassing position. ‘God grant,’ he 
exclaim-’ in the anecdote book, ‘that no future ehaii- 
cellor ic iv go through the same distressing scenes, or 
be expose u to the da■-genius responsibility which I went 
through, an J was exposed to, during the indispositions 
ol my sovenign! My ofrn attachment to linn sup¬ 
ported me through those scenes.’ 

Eldon continued chancellor till I80IJ, when a new 
ministry war. formed of some of the ablest men of all 
parties, and theroloro nick-named ‘All the Talents.’ 
This effected such changes as obliged Lord Eldon, on 
the 7th of February, to resign the seals of office. When 
lie went to place them in the hands of the king, ‘ his 
majesty appeared for a few' minutes to occupy himself 
with other things , looking up suddenly, he exclaimed, 
“Lay them down on the sofa, lor I cannot, and I will 
mil take them from you!” ’ 

‘All the Talents’only remained in office a year, and in 
M&roli 1807 Lord Eldon again became chancellor; an 
office which lie held for twenty succeeding years. In 
1821 George IV. —who gradually acquired as great a 
regard for him us the late king had shown—-almost 
forced an earldom upon Baron Eldon, he having twice 
previously declined the honour. In 1827 the earl retired 
from offieP on the death of Lord Liverpool, and the 
accession to the premiership of Mr Canning, to whose 
polities his own W'ere opposed. 

During the latter years of liis official life, Lord Eldon 
did not decide the eases which the increase of business . 
in Chancery had accumulated ‘ quick enough’ to give 
general satisfaction. That, however, lie decided * well 
enough,’ is proved by the few appeals which were 
made from liis judgments, and the authority as pre¬ 
cedents which they have since become. 

Lord Eldon took a warm interest in public affairs 
after his retirement from the woolsack. He died on 
the 13th January 1838, in Hamilton Place, London, at 
the advanced age of 87, having retained to the last the 
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full use of his faculties. He was buried at Eucombc (an 
estate he had purchased) beside his wife, whom lie sur¬ 
vived a few years. The present Earl of Eldon is the 
grandson of the chancellor. 


THE LACE-BORDERED HANDKERCHIEF. 

A TALE. 

BY MISS ANNA MARIA SAlUiUANT. 

Those shall the! stormv passions tea-. 

The vultures of the upnil. —(1 it a v. 

‘1 think I must have it, Frances,’ exclaimed Miss 
Catcsby, addressing her cousin as she gazed admiringly 
upon a richly-bordered cambric handkerchief she held 
in her hand. ‘ It is the most beautiful thing of the kind 
1 ever saw, anil as I am not likely to want one again 
for such an occasion in the course of niv life, I think 1 
may venture to be extravagant for once.’ 

‘For once !’ repeated Frances, arelily smiling. 

‘Well, you can't say that I am in the habit of being 
extravagant,’ returned the young lady in atone of voice 
far from gentle. 

‘Don’t be angry, my dear Harriet,’ interposed her 
cousin. ‘I did not mean to give offence; but 1 must 
I j confess that 1 think five guineas for a handkerchief 
I j really more than your circumstances will aflbrd.’ 
j ‘l’crhaps so, upon an ordinary occasion,’ was the 
I reply, ‘hut not for my wedding-dav. Resides, as Sir 
Charles is rich, wly>n 1 am Lady Melville there will not 
be that necessity for me to look to the cost of every¬ 
thing as I hate been obliged to do with my limited 
allowance from papa.’ • 

As the voline lady spoke, she threw the handkerchief 
upon the dressing-table, where lay a number of articles 
! of a similar description, winch she had previously 
j selected from the box before her; and the manner m 
which it v.is done convinced her companion that il 
1 would he um. 1 osa n> make any further appeal h> her 
prudence. 

“Well, I believe I have looked out all l want,’ the 
bride-elect pursued musingly. ‘ Rutiles, lappets, veil, 

■ scarf, and handkerchief. Now Frances, you can make 
your choice, and then the young woman may take hack 
the box. 

i ‘ 1 have already purchased all Toan afford,’ her cousin 
i returned. ‘ perhaps more than f can really atford,’ she 
! added, ‘ for 1 have but one sovereign left of my quarter’s 
1 allowance.’ 

I ‘ Von might, I think, upon such an occasion, trench a 
litlleupou your next quarter,’remarked Miss Catcsby. 

' You know there is no necessity for you to pay tor 
the articles immediately. But nothing will break you, 
Frances, of those parsimonious habits. 1 really believe 
you would rather disgrace my bridal by wearing nothing 
hut faded finery, than spend m dress a sixpence above 
what you consider to be right out of your income.’ 

‘No, Harriet, I would not disgrace your bridal by an 
unsuitable appearance,’ her cousin made answer; ‘ but 1 
would rather deprive myself of the pleasure of being 
present, if it were necessary, than cither incur debts 
which it would be beyond my power to liquidate, or use 
that portion of my income I conscientiously set'aside 
for charitable purposes.’ 

The con versation vv as here interrupted by thp entrance 
of the housemaid, who, stammering an apology for in¬ 
terrupting Miss Catcsby, begged to say that the young 
person who had brought the basket with the satin 
dresses from Mrs Smith’s, asked permission to call again 
in an hour, to know if there wore any alterations neces¬ 
sary, as she had some particular business to attend to 
immediately. 

‘ Call again in an hour!’ repeated Miss Cateshy, ele¬ 
vating hen voice to its loudest tones; ‘ she thall do no 
such thing; I shall bo from home in an hour; I am 
going to the jeweller’s. Bid her wait.’ 

‘ Nay, my dear Harriet, if the young woman has busi¬ 
ness of importance to attend to, let us delay our ride 


another half hour,’ pleaded Frances; ‘ besides, it will 
take you at least that time to try it on,’ she further ob¬ 
served. 

‘ I wont be controlled by a dressmaker’s apprentice,’ 
vociferated the ollendcd lady; ‘ what docs Mrs Smith 
mean by sending a person who would take the liberty 
to dictate when 1 am to attend to her? Bid her wait, on 
peril of my seeking some moileste who is more solicitous 
to please her customers than her mistress.’ 

The housemaid withdrew, but not. till she had whis¬ 
pered in the cur ot Miss Lisle that she should not have 
ventured to ask Miss Cateshy, hail not the poor thing 
pleaded so hard and cried so bitterly. 

Frances knew too well that an appeal to the feelings 
of her cousin whilst in her present irritated state would 
onlv add to her displeasure. She therefore forebore to 
make any, but resolved to try at least to effect by stra¬ 
tagem what could not be done by any.other means. 
Going quiofeta to the wicker basket, which had been 
standing in fee apartment for more than an hour, whilst 
the bridc-eleet was selecting the lace and cambric ar¬ 
ticles, she drew forth the dresses, and proceeded to try 
on her own. 

‘ Fortunately it will require no alterations,’ site ob¬ 
served, after n brief survey of her figure m the mirror. 
‘Well, Harriet, if yours tit as nicely, it will look beauti¬ 
ful on your fine form.' 

The bait had the desired edict. The vanity of the 
haughty beauty was aroused, and she was quickly dis¬ 
robed of her morning dress, and arrayed in the one des¬ 
tined for her bridal. 

It really liecomes you admirably',’ Frances pursued, 
gU/.ing on her cousin’s exquisitely-moulded figure with 
luiallectcd admiration, and without one throb of envy 
agitating her generous breast. Harriet thought so too, 
and she smiled complacently upon her beautiful resem¬ 
blance as it appeared at full leu.",tli before her. ‘Well, 

J don’t think I shall disgrace a title to-morrow,’ she 
murmured; and Frances, seeing that the storm of anger 
w as for the present subsided, now ventured to ask if she 
should ring f w the young vv oman and bid la r tell Mrs 
Nmitli that the dresses were quite approved of. 

Miss ('atesby nodded assent, and continued standing 
before the mirror, adding to tlie.dress the rich lace ap- 
pi ullages with which it was to lie graced on the mor¬ 
row. • There, I only want the pearls and the orange 
blossom in my hair,’ she said, turning towards her 
cousin after she had arranged all to her perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. Stic started on perceiving that the dressmaker’s 
apprentice was in the room, for she had been too much ( 
occupied by self-admiration to hear her enter. 

‘ 1 hope the other business you had to transact for Mrs 
Smith was not very important?’ Miss Lisle observed, 
addressing her humble companion, whose lace bore but 
too evident marks of the truth of the housemaid’s as¬ 
sertion that she had been crying bitterly. ‘ Or, at 
least,’ sue added, ‘that she will not he angry with you 
when you tell her that we detained you ? ’ 

‘ It was not any business of Mrs Smith’s 1 had to at¬ 
tend to, ma’am,’ the girl replied, ‘but I wanted to give 
my poor sick mother her dinner.' 

‘ Your sick’mother,’ repeated 1 ranees, with a look of 
concern. 

‘Yes, ma’am; my mother is qonfinod to her bed, and 
has no one hut me to wait upon her, and Mrs Smith is 
so kind as to let me go home to give her her meals; but 
it is more than an hour past tiie time I usually go, and I 
am afraid she will he faint for want; and besides that, 
she gets i cry unhappy when 1 am beyond my time.’ 

‘ Oh, Harriot,’ exclaimed Frances, turning towards 
her cousin with her mild eyes full of tears, ‘ I would not 
have delayed this poor girl for the value of a dozen 
satin dresses.’ She looked at the beautiful bride-eloct 
in the full expectation of seeing contritioa io-'ber aspeet, 
but to her disappointment discovered that her gentle 
reproof hail only rc-awakened the yet scarcely subsided 
angry feelings of that proving lady. ‘I am not so easily 
imposed upon as you are, Frances,’ she returned, with 
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a disdainful sneer j ‘I don’t believe every idle tale I like one. How confused she was when you asked her 

v « _ :.j _ * i _ :n: . 1.. __ n. *» 


hear.’ 

Fearing that something might be said to wound more 


name and residence, and how unwillingly she gave it!’ 

‘ That might have arisen from a false shame of her 


severely the already oppressed heart of the unoffending extreme poverty,’ {Headed Frances. * She may have 
girl. Miss Lisle turned from her cousin without further known better days; indeed her aspect denoted it. Don’t 
remark. ‘ And you cannot afford to hire any one to he so severe, cousin, but let us send to the milliner’s to 
wait upon your mother, I suppose?’ she asked, again inquire if the young person who brought the box of luce 


addressing the dressmaker’s apprentice. 

‘ No, ma’am, we have very little to live upon, now my 


and cambric articles took hack the handkerchief in it.’ 

‘ I am positive that I saw the handkerchief on the 


mother is ill. When she was well she used to work, but table after the box was sent home, and 1 shall order the 


she can’t now.’ 

1 And is there no kind neighbour who will do any¬ 
thing for her when you are obliged to be absent?’ the 
young lady further interrogated. 

‘ No, ma’am—that is, they are generally too much en¬ 
gaged,’ she replied in a hesitating tone. 


coachman to drive immediately to the house of your 
new protegee,’ Miss Cattoby sarcastically returned. 

‘ Allow' me, then, to accompany you,’ asked Frances, 
who now began to feel great concern lest her cousin’s 
surmises should prove true, she herself having a vague 
recollection of seeing the handkerchief lying upon the 


‘ What is your name, ami where do youlive?’inquired toilet whilst she was talking to the girl, indeed the 


Frances; ‘ I will take an early opportunity of call¬ 
ing on your sick parent if you will give mu your ad¬ 
dress.’ 


thought had occurred to her, that the five guineas which 
had been expended upon it might have hired a nurse to 
attend the sick woman ; hut she wisely forebore to make 


There was an evident embarrassment in the manner any further remark, ami they together stepped into the 
of the girl as Miss Liple put this question to her; her carriage. 

cheek grew flushed, and her eyes sought the ground. The street named by Mary Jennings as her place of 
‘Oh, madam,’ she faltered forth, ‘ours is not a home lit residence was mu-row and dirty, and Miss Catesby felt 
for you tp visit, it is so very mean.’ some reluctance to enter it; but the idea of regaining 

‘No matter about its meanness,' interposed the young her beautiful handkerchief stimulated her to surmount 
lady; ‘I should visit you with the hope of being able to all minor obstacles. The door of the house was open, 
render it more conifortrble;’ and she took her pocket- and when the coachman inquired of some children who 


book from her reticule and prepared to write down the 
direction. 

‘My name is Mary Jennings,ami we live at No. 1C, 

-Street,’ she said, curtseying respectfully; nod she 

was about to depart, when Frances, thinking that a 
small sum of money would lie of immediate service, hid 
her stop a moment whilst sin- ran to her own dressing- 
room to fetch her purse. 

The kind and sympathising tones in winch she had 
been addressed liy one so far her superior in station. 


were playing before ii if Mrs Jennings lived there, he 
was directed by them up a flight of .dark stairs to the 
‘ first floor back.’ 

‘ Will you stop in the carriage, and pdhni^ me to go 
up alone?’ asked Frances, who perceived some disincli¬ 
nation to alight on the part of her cousin, and who was 
anxious to spare the feelings of the unfortunate inmates, 
if innocent, by delicately revealing her errand. 

Miss Catesby hesitated ; her repugnance to come in 
contact with poverty and dirt at length, however, so far 


caused poor Mary’s tears to llow afresh and vain were overcame the violence of her anger, that she consented 
her efforts to repress them. Miss Lisle returning, slipped to the proposition. 


•a piece of silver into her hand, and hurried her away, to 
prevent her thanks. 

‘ Come, Frances, you' have spent so much time talk- 


Kolluwmg the direction of the children, Miss Lisle 
gently tapped at tin- door of the back room ; but finding 
it give w ay to her touch, was unintentionally a witness to 


ing.to that girl, yon w i|l not he ready to go with me to what was passing w itliin. The curtains of the tied being 


the jeweller’s,’ exclaimed Harriet pettishly. 


closely iirawn, concealed the invalid from her view; but 


* 1 will attend you in a minute,’her cousin replied ; she immediately recognised the dressmaker’s apprentice, 
‘you know it does not, take me long to arrange my dress, who was scal'd oil a low stool before a recently-lighted 
There,’ she gaily added, having placed on her bonnet, fire, busily occupied in fanning the flame with her bon- 


and thrown a shawl hastily around her—‘ there, my dear, 


Frances would have attracted licr attention by 


I am ready befoie you after all, and 1 shall even have addressing her; but the scene which immediately fol- 
tinie to act as lady’s-maid ;’ and she proceeded as she lowed riveted her to the spot, mid prevented her litter- 
spoke to hang the wedding dresses in the wardrobe, and anoe. Modi heated by the fatigue, the girl drew her 
fold up the recently-purchased lace and cambric articles handkerchief from her pocket to wipe the perspiration 
which her companion had scattered about the room. from her brow-, and with it, to the painful surprise of 
‘All, I shall have a lady’s-maid when I am Lady her visitor, displayed the beautiful Valenciennes lace 
Melville,’ murmured the bride-elect, as she carefully which embellished the one slie was in search of. Her 
arranged her velvet cloak, and finally drew on lier face being averted, Miss Lisle could not read its expres- 
gloves. sion ; but she observed that she carefully examined the 

‘ Where have you laid the handkerchief you just now costly article, ami then rising in great haste, thrust it 
bought?’ inquired Frances; ‘I see all the other new into an open table-drawer which stood by her side. In 
articles: surely you put it back into the box by nus- turning to resume her occupation, their eyes met, when 
take?’ * ■ Mary, darting across the apartment, exclaimed in atone 

‘Surely I did not,’ Miss Catesby angrily returned, wliielfno unprejudiced person could believe to be feigned, 
‘ I am not so elated at the thought of being married to- ‘ Oh, madam, I am so glad you are come; I have just dis- 
morrow as not to know whirt I arm doing. It is upon covered tl^it I have by some means taken by mistake an 
the dressing-table.’ article which belongs to you or to Miss Catesby.’ 

‘ No, my dear Harriot, it is not,’ Frances gently said. ‘It belongs to me, you hypocritical little thief,’ said 
‘ Then tliat dressmaker’s girl lias stolen it,’ screamed a voice from behind; and Harriet, who had repented 
forth the lady, darting across the room as she spoke, of her forbearance, and followed her cousin up stair's, 


and throwing over the brushes, combs, feathers, jewels, 
ribbons, and perfume bottles which lay scattered upon 
the toilet 


rushed in a violent rage into the chamber. ‘You have- 
stolen my property, you deceitful whiner,’ she exclaimed, 

‘ and I will not only expose you to your employer, but 


_ ‘Softly, softly, dear cousin ; I cannot think the poor have you punished by a magistrate.’ 
girl was a thief,’ interposed Miss Lisle. ‘ It is very pos- The unhappy girl, in an agony of terror, threw her- 
sible that you replaced it in die box without being aware self at the lady’s feet and implored mercy. She in the 
of it,’ most solemn manner called Heaven to witness her pro- 

‘I am,fry no means certain that she is not a thief,’ -testatious of innocence. She knew nothing, she said, of 
vociferated Harriet; ‘ indeed her conduct appeared very paving the article in her possession until the moment 
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before, when she drew it forth from,lier pocket with her 
own. She could only account for its being there by 
supposing that, in the distress of mind she was in at 
leaving her mother so long withofit nourishment, she 
had, whilst standing by the toilet, unconsciously taken 
it up; and she implored Miss Catusby, for that mother’s 
sake, if not for her own, to take pity on their fallen con¬ 
dition, and not add to their other troubles that of loss 
of diameter. 

’ But what made you thrust the handkerchief into 
that drawer, instead of coming forth and telling your 
mother of the mistake, if mistake it was?’ cried Harriet 
in the same elevated tone of voice. 

‘ I was afraid of alarming my mother,’ the girl sobbed 
forth. ‘I intended to bring it hack—indeed, ma’am, 
I did—as soon as I had given her the gruel I was 
making.’ 

‘And lias she tasted nothing yet?’ inquired Trances. 

‘ Pray be calm, cousin,’ she added intreatingly, ‘for a little 
season at least, whilst Mary gives the poor woman some 
nourishment. We shall kill her by this excitement in 
her present weak state.’ 

But, Miss I .isle might with equal effect have endea¬ 
voured to quiet the boisterous elements as her cousin’s 
stormy passions when thev were aroused by what she 
deemed an injury. ‘ Calm !’ she repeated; ‘ do you think 
1 am going to he robbed calmly. 'The woman deserves 
to sutler—doubtless she is an accomplice ;’ and darting 
across the room as she spoke, she drew forth the costly 
article, soiled, crumpled, and altogether unfit for use 
until it had undergone the operation of w ashing. At 
j this discovery Vt rage became ungovernable, and the 
noise it occasioned collated a motley group to the door 
of the chamber, though, ns if fearful of proceeding 
; further, they only gazed in stiipifiod amazement on the 
j scene which was passing within. 

The feeble voice of the invalid, who called repeatedly 
i to know what was the meaning of the tumult, was 
| drowned in the elainour of Miss Catesby’s ravings 
, and poor Mary's sobs. ‘ Send tor a constable,’ said the 
lady, ‘ Will no one obey me?’ she proceeded, seeing 
that not one of the group showed any inclination to 
fulfil her commands. ‘ Bid iny coachman fetch one 
] then,’ she added; ‘I will not, leave the spot till 1 see 
that abominable girl carried off to prison. What do you 
mean, woman, by encouraging your daughter to rob her 
I mistress’s customers?’ she fiercely demanded, at the 
same time tearing back the curtains which had hitherto 
j concealed the mother from view. 

‘ Spare the poor creature those taunts, 1 intreat you, 
Harriet,' cried Trances, attempting to wrest the drapery 
from her hand. ‘ If you have no regard for anything 
• Ise, pray spare an unhappy woman whoso death you 
are probably hastening.’ 

‘ I will not spare her,’ Miss Catosby replied, still retain- 
; iiig her hold; ‘ she shall hear iue;’ and as siie spoke, she 
turned once again to the invalid. 

‘ She little thinks she is so near a woman with the 
small-pox,’ said a hoarse voice from without the door; 
and as the dreadful words met the car of the enraged 
lady, her eye fell for the first time upon a face the 
features of which could scarcely he distinguished, so 
marred were they by the inroads of that horrible 
malady. A cry of alarm escaped the lips of Miss 
Oatesby ; she dropped the curtain, threw the Jiandker- 
ohief from her, as she would have cast a serpent, and 
without uttering a word, rushed through the crowd 
down the dark and narrow stairs. 

Trances instinctively retreated from the near proxi-, 
mity of the invalid. ‘ Why did you not make us ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of your mother’s disease 
before ?’ she inquired, addressing Mary. 

‘ Mrs Smith forbade me to mention it, ma’am,’ was her 
reply; ‘and—and—I did not think you would conie 
here so Soon,’ she hesitatingly added. 

Miss Lisle’s first Impulse was to take the handker¬ 
chief, which Mary had now picked up from the floor 
and carefully folded; but, thinking that Miss Catesby 


would lie averse to its admittance into the carriage, lest 
it should convey contagion, she bade her, as soon as she 
had attended to her mother, take it to some laundress 
who would engage to got it washed and delivered that 
evening. Then, adding a few words of comfort to the 
unfortunate girl, she followed her cousin down the 
stairs. 

She found that young lady in a state of mind which 
made it. far from desirable to become her companion. 
If the loss of her laeo-hordcred handkerchief had aroused 
her passions, the idea of the probable Joss of tier beauty 
infuriated her still more; and she had now as little com¬ 
mand over herself as one whose reason is totally over¬ 
thrown. Anger and terror strove for mastery in her 
bosom. She had from her very childhood dreaded that 
direful malady, which the woman whose only recom¬ 
mendation is a tine set of features and a.brilliant com¬ 
plexion, has indeed so much cause to dread; hut she 
had hithort^jtopt aloof from every possible contact 
with it. Row idie had breathed the pestilential air, 
and gazed upon the horrid spectacle, winch seemed to 
her disordered imagination stiii before her. and she felt 
no doubt but that she was infected by the disease. With 
the injustice which almost always attends the indul¬ 
gence of anger, she scrupled not to accuse her friend of 
having been the cause of her misfortunes. It was her 
false pity for the girl, she said, which had brought the 
little thief into her drcssing-rooM; and Trances, feeling 
assured it would lie in vain to reason with her, allowed 
her to proceed without interruption. Tins hue of con¬ 
duct was, however, more irritating to the enraged lady 
than the most violent retorts could have been; and 
finning all she said had no effect upon her companion, 
she at length threw herself into a corner of the carriage, 
and gave vent to a tit of hysteric sobs. 

So absorbed was the mind of Miss <’atesby with the 
events of the last two hours, that she forgot the busi¬ 
ness she. liao intended to transact during tile morning ; 
indeed her eagerness to disrobe herself of tiic garments 
which might contain the infection was too great to 
allow of her making a selection of pearls, had she thought 
of it. 

‘ He calm, Harriet, as you value your happiness,’ ex¬ 
claimed Trances as the vehicle stopped before her 
uncle ’s door. ‘ Here is the carriage of Sir Charles Mel¬ 
ville waiting; lie is doubtless within.’ 

The sound of that name acted ns a powerful talisman 
upon the feelings of the bride-elect: for she loved 
her betrothed husband ns sincerely and as ardently as 
the selfish and vain are capable of loving. She was 
aware it was only to licr having appeared in a false 
character when in his presence that she owed his regard, 
and she was conscious that the discovery of the un- 
niniable part she had taken in the transactions of the 
morning might alienate him from her for ever. ‘I feel 
ill, very ill,’ she said, addressing her cousin as they 
alighted. ‘ Pray load me to my chamberand Trances, 
in whose gentle breast eaily associations and constant 
intercourse had awaiccncd a sisterly regard, oil’ered her 
arm with much concern, and asked if she might bo 
permitted to spud for medical aid. 

Harriot answered in the negative. But no sooner 
had they readied Her chamber, than she appeared so 
seriously indisposed, that Miss Lisle thought it neces¬ 
sary to seek Air Catesby, that she might communicate 
to him (but u itli all tiie palliations charity and affection 
could suggest) the sad events of the morning. 8he 
found him in company with the baronet in the drawing¬ 
room, and tiie recital caused so much alarm to both 
father and lov< r, that a physician wag immediately sent 
for. Every precaution which affection and skill could 
prompt was taken ; but in vain. The dreadful disease 
liad too surely fixed its malignant infection upon the 
haughty beauty; and the day which was to have be¬ 
held her a bride, found her stretched upon a couch of 
sickness—sickness rendered more difficult to endure by 
its being accompanied by self-reproaches. 

Trances, who possessed few personal attractions, ex- 
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eepting those which arise from sweetness of expression, 
escaped the malady, though she was a constant atten¬ 
dant upon her sick friend. She, with the self-sacri¬ 
ficing generosity which was one of the strongest traits in 
her character, shrunk not from the wearying and even 
dangerous task; and the devotedness she displayed so 
penetrated the now softened and subdued heart of the 
unhappy sutlerer, that she, for the first time even to 
herself, acknowledged that the moral virtues of her 
cousin were of far more intrinsic worth than that beauty 
of which she had hitherto been so vain, and of which a 
breath of pestilential air had robbed her. It is not 
unfrequently the case that the couch of severe bodily 
affliction teaches a salutary lesson, and thus it was 
with Harriet CptCsby. It brought bel'oro her. m dread 
array, the events of a misspent life—a life hitherto 
devoted to self - gratification, the indulgence of evil 
passions, and’the pursuit of admiration ; hut m Prances 
she met, with a gentle monitress, the consistency of 
whose actions being a beautiful commentary upon the 
truths which full from her lips, gave those truths a 
powerful influence, which precept, unaccompanied by 
example, could never efleet. 

It was the first time in her Ido that Harriet had ever 
listened with patience to udv ice, however mildly given ; 
her spirit had hitherto been too proud to acknowledge 
that silo could require it. Ilut the scene was now 
changed. Affliction’s" hallowed fires laid relined tie; 
dross of her character, and it came fintli from the fur¬ 
nace as much altered for the belter as her personal 
charms were impaired. 

A lew weeks subsequent to the recovery of .Miss 
Catesby, she became the bride of Sir t 'buries Melville i 
but she was an altered woman—altered m mind as will 
as in appearance, inasmuch as she now really possessed 
those virtues she had before but. counterfeited ; ami 
though her husband is not aware of the tact, hr lias 
little reason to regret her loss of beauty, since it, was the 
means of producing this mental and moral renovation. 


• HUMAN KNOW UK IX ill AND ITS KATE \S It IN. 

What is J'ossibir to be •K/mmi. —‘ All human know led no is 
limited, hut who lias icaelied flic boundary 1 . am direc¬ 
tion r Doubtless there mu geological problems which e.m 
never bo solved, many recondite laws which can nicer lie 
disclosed by investigation of visible phenomena ; hut vet 
the progress of the human mind, or rathei the < nnibin.il ion 
and mutual irradiation of ascertained truths, lontunially 
removes fuithc.r Die visible barrier of knowledge, and 
renders possible nmuv problems onee despaired of.’ 
I'hilips's Treatise on (irolon ;j| 

Rerent Unlikelihood of how slHimir/nb/n/ 7/ /ills. —‘ Would if 
have been thought possible by a chemist thirty ycain ago, 
that the same substance should net. the part of an acid in 
one ease ami a base in the other?- tli.it, water should Ire 
possessed of such properties?—or still more, that hydio- 
ehlorie. acid in combination with ililomli of platinum, 
should ant. as the base or electro positive, ingredient, ,J 
Vet such are tlio facts. These, would have appeared to a, 
chemist, at the commencement of the present century, 
totally inconsistent, with what lie knew of chemical action ; 
but they are now readily comprehensible under l.ivvswlii< h 
include all the filets hitherto ascertained. Or take a difle- 
icnt illustration: would any electrician, twenty years ago, 
have supposed it. consistent with physical laws that, a 
mechanical force, . r >n,(IIM) times greater than that of gravity, 
may lie instantaneously generated by the action of gal¬ 
vanism on a metallic alloy (as shown by Sir ,T. Ilcrschcl), 
or that a feeble current of electricity, issuing from a single 
pair of plates, may generate (if properly applied) a mag¬ 
netic force capable of sustaining many hundred pounds? 
The higher and more general arc the laws wo attain, tho 
more do we find that they include facts which at first 
sight appeared inconsistent, with them.’ —Carpenter on the 
Differences oj the Tans reaiihilinu Vital and J'hnskal Thcno- 
mrjia. Ed. Phil. Join., 1838. 

. si Case of Over-Lunjitlcnt htsMif. —The spirit of opposi-, 
Don to new truths oitcu overshoots its mark, and from a 
judicious caution, degenerates into a dogmatic scepticism. | 


One of tho most unlupky ventures ever made in this spirit, 
was the bold and overbearing denial made by a medical 
critic in the Edinburgh Kevin",* with regard to the 
discoveries of Drs Gitil and Hpurzlicirn in the structure of 
the I train. Animated by a furious zeal against, the psy¬ 
chical system of these doctors, the reviewer hesitated not 
to reject the whole of their curious and most meritorious 
discoveries in the cerebral organization, not taking pains 
to detect any fallacy in these discoveries by experiment, 
but trusting entirely to 1 1 is own conviction— that is, sup¬ 
position—t hat no sueli discoveries liad been, or could lie 
marie. Down to that time the lrrain was supposed to he a 
mere pulp, or at the most it, was acknowledged to present 
Nome appearances of fibrous structure when coagulated 
anil lorn in a particular direction. Drs (tall and Spur/, 
heiin discovered and announced the peivnsion of tiro brain 
by fibres of two kinds, or at least in two anangomeuts 
(converging and diverging), of which fact they presented, 
ill their works, all tile requisite illustrations. Of their 
observations mi this structure of the brain the reviewer 
first gave an ample account, and then added— ‘ It is our 
i>ainfill duty to remark, that the system is a complete 
tict/un flam hc : /iii»in<i to end.' And not only this, but be 
deliberately asserted that, their fictions were concerted 
with the iiibi/t'oii of deceiving. Their writings, he said 
in conclusion, ‘have not added one tact, to the stock of 
our knowledge respecting either the struct me or functions 
of maii, hut consist of such a. mixture at gloss crime, 
extravagant absurdities, and downright misstatements, 
as i,m leave no doubt, we apprehend, in the minds of 
holiest and nitelliaent. men, as to the real ignorance. Un¬ 
real hypociisv, and the leal empiricism of tho ant Unis.' 
Now, on which side ,ne we to suppose either file honesty 
or llit* intelligence to lie, when we learn that the dis- 
i ovcries m question aie now admitted nVo ^lie circle of 
seieme as truths at omr new acid valuable 1 ' They arc 
paitlv embodied in aierent anatomical wink of Ercdcrick 
Arnold; and Di Heard, m Ins Kndgew.ner Treatise, quotes 
a paper e! Ill IMacirtuey. lead at the Cambridge meetingol 
Die iintisii Association, allowing the complicated fibrous 
slimturc ot me brain, • establishing theniostcvreiisivc and 
genetn! eoimiiuiiie.it ions between every part, of it.’ Emilio 
mow recently aeknow ledges how powerfully Drs Dali and 
S|nti /.licniL contributed to tin- progress of tin: anatomy of 
the nervous system ; and adds. * Whatever may*be the fate 
of mj^iy el their opinions, it remains not the less certain 
that w • must user dip tin* zeal of the moderns for t tie si ii nee 
ol tins elevated peri, of the organization to the iinitlul 
principles wliiih i hey proclaimed, and to the immense 
mleiest vvliuli Drey succeeded in inspiring tor the study to 
w hieli they -h dualled their lives.’ These testimonies torni 
a curious <ir.iniientary upon the author of the review, 
showing that Hie guilt of assertion vvitliout proper grounds 
lay cut rich vvilli Imusrlk He probably thought ho was 
doing good sr into in wilting as he did : of his intentions, 
let the most favourable const ruction Ire formed, ilut lie J 
theorised tardily in denial. Wliat others bad aseeitained 
by evpoiiiiicnf anil careful inquiry, he repudiated upon 
mere supposition. Wishing to be very philosophical, he 
mistook s< eptieisiii for caution, whereas investigation alone 
could have served Ins end. And thus where ho thought 
lie was pillorying two emjriries, lio lias only stuck himself 
up as a durable memento of the danger of over-eonlideul 
disbelief. 

Ihfmir if Npmdatins .—One would think that in thinking 
there were something wicked or else mnvisc ; every body 
feels or fancies a necessity of disclaiming it.. ‘ l am not. i 
given to speculation ’—‘ 1 am no fincuil to theories.’ Spe¬ 
culation—theory—what is it but thinking? Can a man 
disclaim speculation—can lie disclaim theory, without dis¬ 
claiming (thought? If they do cot moan thought, they 
mean nothing ; for unless it be alittlo more thought than 
ordinary, theory, speculation, mean nothing.-— lieuthunnmia. 

The. Value of iScirn/fc Researches not to be Estimated In/ their 
Direct or Immediate Utiliti/.— The sciences must often be 
cultivated from the mere'feeling of tlieir own excellence., 
and must be followed into recesses where tlieir immediate 
connexion with objects of utility cannot be perceived. 
Had mathematicians never indulged themselves in any 
speculations but suojl as were certainly conducive to pur¬ 
poses of acknowledged utility, the instruments and methods 
by which the lunar theory lias been brought to perfection 
would probably have still remained unknown ; and of 
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course the great practical question concerning the longi¬ 
tude would have yet received no solution. Tho applica¬ 
tions of a particular discovery, and tlic useful conclusions 
to which it leads, in many instances, remain unknown till 
the future progress of science bring them to light. A 
series of new discoveries may be necessary to give Value to 
those that have long since been luAdc. Napier, when lie 
invented logarithms, proposed no other object to himself 
than that of facilitating arithrnetie.il calculations ; and this 
end he doubtless saw that he had fully aeeomplished. 
lint with all his sagacity and depth of thought, lie little 
knew the richness of the vein he was working ; lie could 
not foresee that, for the next t.w<* hundred years, when the 
mathematical sciences were to proceed with a rapidity vet 
unexampled in the history of Knowledge, they weie hardly 
to advance a step without developing some further conse¬ 
quences of liis discovery, and some new applications of it, 
in branches of science which in his time had no existence. 
To foretell beforehand the uses to which a discovery, 
whether mathematical or physical, may he applied, not 
given’to man; and we who have seen the aspert of .ill 
chemical, and a great part, of physical science changed, in 
coiiMcqiiiiicc of the convulsions excited m the limbs of a 
dead! log, will not easily he induced to i eject any e\pen- 
ment, oi any observation, astiivolous and uuneeessaiy — 
luliiibtfr<fl>' [u'ririr y /Vo. .‘JO, 


lo\k or i lowers i\ oritAiAW. 

T have already mentioned the great use t licy-wake of 
1 lowers here tournament then .streets and houses on /tie 
Java. Ihit they put. them to auotliei, more touchur* to the 
heirt. \\ i veie <»*'tfn surprised to see flic nuinbei oi lt.ii- 
1 mds hanging n^n<l many of t lie c linages lea\ .ng Wild bad. 
Ml (lasses Hcerned m bo favoured m the same way men* m 
!. ss \\ (* found it v,}**- a iTihnte of friendship, a jKutmg gift, 
md the formation oj these garland*. ( out i ibid cd some Miiatl 
addition to iln* pluses «>| the makei . Such things liw 
.•ppen tilth's, hut t in v are in f:i< { matters of gr*'it mmi- 
ipif .k c; nnsinueli a*. e.i’iything that. draws hc.ut t«* he.nl, 
and mind u> mmd ln.it contributes. even m ;< mimic ■!■* 
giee, to mill ' uunc'n *u*aiims m kind and atl’er <ionafe re- 
r icmbiaiur in eat It othei, <s ot consequence. 

’ 3dimcis .ui 1 one ot tJu ni.mv lieiiufiful gifts ol <«<«! to man.’ 
The ( ultixation of them inijiroves Ins health and raisus his 
mmd, it lit* f/i/aU about them. The beauty of them plea sex 
his eye, and ornaments his dwi Hum, and lamps him at home. 
In th< working < lasses, much might be done in the improve- 
nu nr. of their morals, habits, and maimers, by eneomaging 
them to pass tiieii few hixu*c houis ill the cultivation ol 
flowers. Tin* difference between two families, one loving 
{towers, the other loving gin, at tin* end of twelve months, 
/ould be von striking. It mav be said, all cannot, have gai- 
dt us. True; but all tti ly have a tevv Powers in tliur win 
d >wn, and many more than I hey imagine ; tor a, lit I le wooden 
1 bony could easily be made outside of every window ; and 
{ ie very circumstance of tending these Powers would 
Miduce them occasionally to open the windows, and give 
air, that best tonic to tin* poo? exhausted, 1 yphiis ft \eied 
inhabitant. But here the window-tax c antes in. especially 
in towns, as a monster of evil, to debar the human race 
lioiu what <Tod.and nature have declared absolutely neces¬ 
sary to their existence and well-being. The number of 
windows to the houses on tho continent must be remarked 
by all travellers. The cottages in this forest, are one line 
of window's, giving light and life to all within ; and by tlu; 
adoption of the stove, all are kept warm and comfortable 
at a small expense. If stove*; were used in England for the 
poor, it. would save them a. great outlay, and in all pioln- 
iiility would prevent many an illness. As they need not 
fear"cold, they would then open the windows, if all my 
leaders could witness the state, of the rooms inhabited by 
the poor within a stone’s-throw of the splendid shop-win¬ 
dows of magnitict nt. Regent Street, they would shrink from 
it. with horror. They would be tempted to break through 
tho walls to give the fainting creatures light and air, or 
, I ransport them to the heath-covered mountain, aud let 
thorn rather lie under tho natural roek, than within the 
walls of the unnatural, pestilential prison they were found 
in. To tho Irtdwit of the creation, flowers are a boon beyond 
all price ; and, if the (fcnthmen knew it, to t/iew, through their 
wives. Tho lady who is fond of her garden, and delights 
in thf cultivation of it, will not seek expensive pleasures 
abroad. Homo is everything to her, and if her husband is 


wise enough to encourage her taste, ho is a happy man. < 
Women feel deeply little attentions; and in all probability 
there arc few who would bo bail wives if they had kind, 
affectionate, w cll-ju<Iging husbands.— Lady Vavasour's Tour, j 

r V!Tim>; OF WH VIJ2H IN FAROE. j 

Mr W. C. Trevelyan coimnuiueates to the Edinburgh | 
Now Philosophical Journal some curious particulars with | 
reg.ud to tin* whale capture of the Karoo Islands. Hitherto, 
there has usuall\ been n. considerable capture of the small 
ea.iing whale (iA7 'planus uu fas) m those islands by means of 
stranding alone. In the course of hist, year the natives for 
the iirst. time tried a net, and their success has been splen¬ 
did. The number of whales thus taken in 18 Id was 
out of which ml to the value of L./jtitl.) was obtained. The 
people, hitherto in the custom of usmgjhc flesh of these 
annuals as tood for themselves have now applied it to the 
supjioif of their catlk* for whom it males an excellent I 
winter fodder. * I’or this purpose tlu* flesh is cut. into long ! 
and narrow strips, and dned, without, salt, in the air, in i 
the same manAftr as when used for tood by tlu natives; 
when wi ll dried, it will keep good (oi two years. When 
used, it is cut into pieces two or three inches long, and 
slightly boiled ; any oil rising to the surl.iee is skimmed 
oil. and then tlu* soup and meat, are given to the cows, 
together with about one-hull or one third the usual quan¬ 
tity of hay. On this food they appear to thrive well, 
uivnm .in increased quantity' of milk ; and neither it nor 
I Ik* i learn has auv unpleasant, flavour, as they have when 
the .mmi.ds aw* ted on dried lish, y,s in Iceland and other 
uoifh’T’i (ouniries. Many cows have usually perished in 
Fume from tin* -eaieitvof fodder m winter ; and my cor 
i esijondcnt, the Rev. Mi Nehrnfer (who has for many years 
exerted himself in improving tIn* condition of his fellow- 
countrymen), calculates that the fives of more than six 
hi'u.md cows were saved last winter by tin* use of this 
food ; whn lr. he reinaik*\ miahfc b<* found of value for tho 
-.an.i purpose m Shetland and Orkney, where, from the 
tk di «ft the dolphin is heum disliked as food, great quail 
lities of u aie wast*d which might be profitably cm- 
plo\(*d m 1 1,1 * wav a more valuable applh ation of it. than 
tor m mure, ns tmmirlv suggested ; and if the supply 
were at. all n*i»ul:n, it. litiaht enable tin* inhabitants to in¬ 
ti ease their sio< k ol cows ill winter, find thus add inueh to 
then domestic conduit. 1 

OKU.IX OK TTIII NVMKh <)!■ Till, AMERICAN STATES. 

Maim was so called as early a* Hido, from Maine, in 
I 1 ’ranee, ol which Henrietta Maria, Queen of Epghind, was 
at. th.it time piopneior N<*w Hampshire was the name 
given to tin* tcrritoiy conveyed by the Plymouth Company 
to Captain John Ma-on by patent, November 7, Kwlf), with 
i idem ice to the paUutec, who was governor ot Portsmouth, 
m Hampshire, England. Vermont was so tailed by the in¬ 
habitants in limn* declaration, of indepciuhnee. January 1(>, 
1777, In»m the French rod, given, and tnouf, mountain. 
Massachusetts, fiom a tribe ol Indfhis in tho neighbour¬ 
hood oi Boston: 1 lie tube is thought to have deiived its 
name fiom the Blue Hills of Milton ‘1 have leans d,’ says 
Roger Williams, Mh.it Massacluwfts was .o called from 
the Blue lliPs.’ Rhode Island was named in Hilt, in re- 
fcience » tlu Island of Rhodes iu flu* Mediterranean. 
Gomic< tic,it was so called from the Indian name of it k 
principal river; New York in reference to the Duke of 
York and Albany, to whom this territoiy was granted. 
Pennsylvania \vu< named iu lnfll after William Penn; 
Delaware ui 17A»», from Delaware Bnv, oil which it. lies, and 
which nceived its name liom Loid De La. War, who died 
in this bay ; Maryland, iu honour of Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of (hades 1, in his patent t<. Lord Baltimore, June 
JO, h>d2. Viiuinia ifimicd in 1581 after Elizabeth, the 
virgin Queen ol England ; Cinohna by the French in 1 f>(>4, 
in honour of Ring Charles IN. of Franco ; Georgia in 1772, 
in honour of King George 111.; Alabama in 11117, from its 
principal river ; Mississippi in I BOO, from its western 
boundary : Mississippi is said to denote Kie, whole river; 
that is, the river formed by the union of npuiy. Louisiana, 
so called iu honour of Louis XVI. of France ; Tennessee 
m 17HG, twin its principal river: the word Tennessee is 
said to signify a curved spoon ; Kentucky in 1782, from its 
principal river; Illinois in 1 HOD, from its principal river: 
the word is said to signify the river of men ; Indiana in 
1802, from American Indians ; Ohio in 1802, from its 
southern boundary ; Missouri in 1821, from its principal 
river. Michigan was named.in 1005 from the lake on its 
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borders; .Arkansas in 1810, from its principal river. Florida 
was so ('ailed by Juan Ponsc Le Leon in 1572, because it 
1V/IK discovered on Easter Sunday; in Spanish, Pascus Flo- 
m / ( t—Sinimoiiil’s CulouiiU Mat/azme. 


The humble current, of little kindnesses, which, though 
but a creeping streamlet,, yet incessantly flows, although 
it glides in silent Beereey within the domestic walls and 
along the walks of private life, and makes neither appear¬ 
ance nor noise in the world, proves in the end a more 
copious tribute into the store of human comfort and 
felicity, than any sudden and transient flood of detached 
bounty, however ample, that may rush inlo it, with a 
mighty sound.— Fairtvtl. 


the apjicaranec of pride ; manner is something with every¬ 
body, and everythingVith some. Be guarded in discourse, 
attentivc.-und slow to speak. Never acquiesce in immoral 
or pernicious opinionc. Be not forward to assign reasons 
to those who have no right to ask. Think nothing in con¬ 
duct unimportant or indifferent. Rather set than follow 
examples. Practise Ltriet temiicranee ; and in all your 
transactions remember the final account. 


THE NIGHTINGALE FI. OWE It. 

Fair flower of silent night! 

Unto thy hard an emblem thou slioulilst Is , 

Ilis fount of song, in hours of garish light, 

Is closed like thee. 

But, with the vesper hour. 

Silence and solitude ifs depths nnso.il. 

Its hidden spilogs, like thy unfolding llowei, 

Their life reveal. 

Were it not sweeter still 

To give imaginatitri holier scope. 

And deem that thus the future may fulfil 
A loftier hope v 

That, as thy lovely bloom 

Sheds round its jierfunie at the close of da} , 
With beauty sweeter irom surrounding gloom, 

A star-like ray; 

So in life's last decline, 

When the grave’s shadows are around me east, 
My spirit’s ho]K’S may like thy hhe-sotus slime 
Bright at the last; 

And, as the grateful scent 

of thy meek flower, the memory of my name ' 
Oh I who could wish for prouder monument, 

Or purer fame ? 

The darkness of the grai e 

Would wear no gffiom appalling to the sight, 
Might^lopo's fair blossom, like thy llourct, biavo 
Death's wintry night. 

Knowing the dawn drew nigh 
Of an eternal, though a Bunless day, 

Whose glut ions flowers must bloom immortally, 
Nor fear decay I 

-Prom the tyre, a Colkeiion >•/Poetry, ltl-TH. 


CURDLING Of MILK. 

The coagulation of milk under the influence of a simple 
wet membrane ia a phenomenon so remarkable, and so 
difficult to explain, that, we need not wonder at tile atten¬ 
tion it has excited. Experiments have been made with a 
view of ascertaining the effect on the membrane itself 
Among these, a very curious one is due to Berzelius • lie 
relates that, he took a bit of tlie lining of is calf’s stomach, 
washed it clean, dried it as completely as possible, weighed 
it carefully, put it into eighteen hundred times its weight, 
of milk, and heated the wfcolc to 121) degrees Fahren¬ 
heit. After some little time edtigulation was complete. 
He then removed the membrane, washed, dried, and once 
more weighed it.; the loss amounted to rather .more than 
one-seventeenth of the whole. According to this experi¬ 
ment, one, part of the active matter dissolved from the 
membrane, had coagulated about thirty thousand of milk. 
—A’ouTW’ifV ('hnuleul Prize JCnnay. 

maxims op bishop middlkton. 

Persevere against, discouragements. Keep your temper. 
Employ leisure in study, and always have' Home work in 
hand. Bov punctual and methodical in busineHs, and never 
procjlMtinaie. Never lie in a hurry. Preserve H 0 lf-]>O 8 se 8 - 
sioti, Hind do not be talked out o{*a conviction. Rise early, 
and be an economist of time. Maintain dignity without 


As a preventative of anger, banish all tale-bearers and 
slanderers from your conversation, for it iH these that blow 
the devil’s bellows to rouse up the flames of rage and fury, 
by iirst abusing your ears, and then your ciedulity, and 
after that steal away your patience, and all this perhaps 
lor a he. To prevent, anger, be not too inquisitive into the 
affairs of others, or what people say of yourself, or into the 
mistakes of your friends, for this is going out to gather 
sticks to kindle a tin* to bum your own house .—Old Dir me. 

J)J(!MTV OF LAIiOUIt. 

f have t’aitli in labour, and I see tlie goodness of (tod in 
placing us in a world when* labour alone can keep us alive. 
I would not change, if T could, our subjection to physical 
laws, our exposure to Lungei and cold, and the necessity 
of constant conflicts with flic material world. 1 w'ould 
not, if T could, so temper tins elements fhat they should 
infuse into us only grateful sensations, that, they should 
make vegetation so ex u her an t as to anticipate every want, 
and the minerals so ductile as to offer no resistance to 
! our streugth or .skill. Such a. world would make a con¬ 
temptible race. Man owes his growth. his energy, chiefly 
to that striving of tlie will, that conflict with difficulty, 
which we call effort. pleasani worR docs not make 

robust minds, does not give mcit such a consciousness of 
j their powers, docs not tiain to cm hi ranee, to perseverance, 

| to steady force <if will—that force* without which all other 
I acquisitions avail nothing.- -<’haumnn. 


The office of shrimps, says a writer in the Penny (Sjpln- 
fi.'fili't, seems to be analogous to that of some of the insects 
on land, whose t’-sk is to flcnr nwny the remains of dead 
animal matter after the beasts and birds of prey have 
been •‘filiated. It a dead small bird 01 frog be placed 
wht re »iTits have access to it, those inserts will speedily 
reduce the body *o a closely-cleaned skeleton. The 
sin imp h.mily, fitting in hosts, as speedily* remove nil 
tract's of fish or flesh from the bones of any dead animal 
exposed to »heir ravage. They are, in short, thu principal 
scavengers of flu* ocean ; mid, notwithstanding their office, 
thev arc deservedly and highly prized us nutritious and 
delicious food. 

EASTERN MODE OF MEASURING TIME. 

The people of the Kusfc measure time by the length of 
their shadow. Hence, if you ask a man what o'clock it is, 
he immediately goes into the sun, stands erect, then, look¬ 
ing where his shadow terminates, he measures the length 
with liis feet, and tells you nearly the time. Thus the 
workmen earnestly desire the shadow which indicates the 
time for leaving their work. A person wishing to leave 
his toil, says, 4 JIow long my shadow is in coming 1 ’ 4 Why 
did you not come sooner?’ ‘Because J waited for my 
shadow.’ In the seventh chapter of Job we find it written 
--‘As a servant earnestly dcsirctli his shadow. 1 — Roberts's 
l (Ilist rations. 


Hope awakens courage, while despondency is the last of 
all evils: it is the abandonment of good, the giving up of 
the battle of life with dead nothingness. He who can im¬ 
plant courage in the human soul is the best physician.— 
fou KenbeL 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SPORT IN INDIA. 

BY C APTAIN 11KLI.KW. 

That patriarch of anglers, lzaak Walton, in his well- 
known work on fishing, commences with an imaginary 
discussion between three sportsmen—the hunter, the 
! falconer, and the fisher—on the comparative merits of 
earth, air, and water, each contending for the superiority 
of that element in which he more particularly exercises 
his craft, and seeks the source of his amusement. Izaalc 
being himself a ‘^mighty’ fisher, takes good care, of 
course, like the writer of a theological novel, to give his 
own side Jhe Best of the argument, and Piscator carries 
off the palm. On the Antic principle the painter repre¬ 
sented the man conquering the lion ; a state of tilings, as 
one of the latter species shrewdly observed in the fable, 
which would doubtless have been reversed had one of 
his own brethren neon the artist. I mvsclf delight in 
I angling, and though not disposed, like the simple- 
I hearted Izaak, to extol one element at the expense of 
another—all being equally indispensable in the mundane 
economy—my chief attention on the present occasion 
shall be given to the waters. What a pleasant amuse¬ 
ment is angling hero at home, in all its shades and 
varieties, from the ‘ sublime ’ of salmon-fishing in a 
Highland river, with all its wild accompaniments of 
‘ brown heath and shaggy wood,’ to the ‘ ridiculous’ of 
bobbing in a punt like a bit of still life at Kcwbridge 
| or Putney -, or on the margin of the, silver Lea, as 
it winds its drowsy course through verdant meads 
o'crlooked by Clapton and Hackney—there to sit like 
‘patience on a monument’ — nought to disturb your 
J cogitations save a passing barge, the sudden flight of 
your ‘ castor*’ swept off by a tow-rope, or the hila¬ 
rious Beream and giggle of Mr Yiggins’s wife and 
party as they scull it past in their ‘ werry.’ Or, to 
rise to the poetry of my theme, how delightful in some 
sweet rural spot, where orchards bloom and cottages 
peep, and curling smoke ascends, in softened contrast 
to the (loop blue of a May-day sky, to stand in the 
pleasant evening time at the roaring mill tail, gazing 
with anxious eye on your minnow gleaming like a bit 
of silver, ss it wildly spins through the turbulent waters, 
whilst the monotonous clapper of the mill-wheel, and 
the ‘ sound of many waters,’ blend pleasingly with 
.the note of the thrush or blackbird, piping sweetly 
from the glfen below. Or, again to change the scene, 
! how pleasant on some hoar liill-side, or in some hea¬ 
thery glen of Westmoreland, afar from smoky towns 
—‘retired from life’s fantastic round’—to throw your 
fly in the brawling Beck, as it mingles its querulous 
©hidings with the bleat of the mountain sheep or, the 
melancholy cry of the plover; then and there to whip 
out your little piebald trout, stained with the cho- 


eolate-eolourcd waters of the fells, and. as lively and 
animated as \Jn streams they inhabit ; then, too, when 
Sol waxes and sport fatigues, to plump ye 

down on the Wild thyme and heather; you and the 
friend of your heart to turn oq£ the contents of your 
fish-basket— discuss the cold pigeon pie, chat discur¬ 
sively of man, his hopes, cares, and destinies—of those 
who have gone off the stage, and those who are coming 
on it, &c.; and, having reduced sundry bottles of double 
stout to that state abhorred by nature, to blow your 
matches—real llavanualis—and once more to business. 

< )h, ’tis fine! those are indeed amongst the green spots 
of life. 

In India, however, albeit very pleasant at times, fish¬ 
ing is a somewhat different afTair. There you may 
chance to hear the roar of the tiger mingling with that 
of the torrent; a cobra de capello may resent any un¬ 
guarded disposition to recline; and whilst catching your 
fish, yon yourself may chance to he caught by the snap- 
hooks of a bear, or be comfortably ‘ reeled’ up by a boa 
constrictor. Nueli accidents as these are rare, to be 
sure; but a very large proportion of the coup de. soldi 
and jungle fever of India falls to the lot of the piscator. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all these chances and draw¬ 
backs, anglmg even there has great charms and attrac¬ 
tions, and many and many a happy day and hour 
have 1 spent in the amusement. India is traversed 
by noble rivers—flic Ganges, the Goggra, the Bur- 
rampooter, tlio Nerbudda, &c. — all swelled by hun¬ 
dreds of tributary streams descending from the Hima¬ 
laya, the Vindliya, and other mountain chains; these 
waters abound with an infinite* varicty of fish, as do 
also the numerous pools and lakes with which the 
country is studded, particularly those of the wild ter¬ 
ritory of Rajpootaneh: even the large wells, when near 
watei - courses, are found to swarm with the finny 
tribes; and frequently, in the last-named country, I have 
had capital sport, and filled my basket from one of these 
aqueous,receptacles. The reader must understand, how¬ 
ever, that tlio Rowlies and great Mahratta wells of Upper 
India are giants when compared with those which minis¬ 
ter to the cottage economy at home. I should say, at 
a rough guess, that sumo of the former are twenty or 
thirty feet in diameter. 

During a fifteen years’ residence in the East, it fell to 
my lot to exercise my taste for angling in a great diver¬ 
sity of countries and climates. , I have thrown my fly 
in the torrents of the Himalaya, fished in the wild and 
solitary lakes of Rajusthan, caught titigra and turtle in 
the Ganges, skate and rock-eod on the rude coasts of 
Arracan, and bobbed for eels in the weedy tanks of 
Bengal. Some light f sketches of these operations, 
blended with other incidental gossiping*, may. amuse 
a few kindred spirits!* The noble streams which rise 
amidst the snow-capped Himalaya, and which, descend- 
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ing through the inferior chains and valleys constituting 
the provinces of Gurwal and Kamaon, ultimately de¬ 
bouch into the plains of Kohilcund, are well-stocked 
with fish, of which two kinds, the trout and the maha- 
seeah, rise to the fly freely, and afford excellent amuse¬ 
ment. The trout of the Himalaya differs considerably 
in appearance from our own; the head is sharper, the 
body flatter, and the general colour unlike: still he is a 
trout, and no mistake; and as such, to one who has 
been long an exile from Europe, and to whom the scenes 
of boyhood, though dim, are still dear, the first sight of 
him, with his bonny red spots, as he comes curvetting 
from his native element, is very exhilarating, and revives 
many a pleasant recollection of times gone by. The 
mahaseeah is a fish whose mouth, assisted by a sort of 
folding membrane, is capable of great expansion, show¬ 
ing that it is intended to live upon flies; it is a species 
of barbel, I think, and attains to a very large size, though 
none of those our party caught exceeded two or three 
pounds. Having occasion to visit Almonah in Kamaon, 
partly on account of health, and partly to perform some 
duties connected with,.the department to which I be¬ 
longed (the commissariat), I started one fine morning 
from the handsome old Tattan town of Moradabad in 
Rohilcund for Bamonric. a Godown and post at the 
entrance of the pass leading through the first range of 
hills. My equipment consisted of a small hill-tent ami 
a few boxes carried on rtules, these animals being gene¬ 
rally used in the mountains, a fair Uaie.ru tit cuisine, 
and a few bottles of wine. I had also a trusty double- 
barrelled Joe Man toil, and a rifle approaching in size 
to a ‘bone-breaker,’ the name by which in India the 
large buffalo and tiger-pieces are sometimes known. 
Moreover, I had a rod or two, and a fairish book of 
hooks and flies; in short, was pretty well equipped for 
a campaign against the denizens of the woods and 

waters. I was accompanied by a friend, Captain S-, 

I a pleasant companion, and a keen sportsman -now, poor 
i fellow, gathered to his fathers. On our way to Ba- 
j mourie wo passed through Kampore, the residence of a 
' Rattan nawaub, and celebrated for its manufacture of 
| swords, which are cheap, and highly-tempered. The 
general aspect of this town, with its courts, bazaars, and 
superior residences, amongst which is the pal ice of the 
nawaub, struck me. on a hasty inspection, as indicative 
of a nearer approach to European civilisation and w oalth 
than is usually to he found in the small capitals of 
petty native princes. The plains of Rohilcund here¬ 
abouts, and as we approached the skiits of the jungle, 
were beautifully open, studded with towns, groves, and 
villages, and traversed by clear and rushing streams, 
whilst in the distance, their bases separated from the 
cultivated lands by a broad belt of forest and grass 
I jungle, towered the mountains of Kamaon and Giirwai, 
i the snowy peaks of the Himalaya peering in white 
i splintered cones, like gigantic sugar loaves, above the 
j dark blue outline of the first range. The belt of grass 
I and jungle to be traversed beforq reaching tiie pass 
was, if I recollect correctly, some twenty miles across; 
first we had to traverse a long expanse of verdure, and 
then commenced a scrubby tree jungle, till wo reached 
Bamourie. 

At a village where the cultivation terminated and 
the grass jungle commenced, my friend and I had a 
splendid day’s shooting; three afitelopes, one a noble 
black buck with high spiral horns, besides hlack and 
gray partridges, hares, and a florikin or two, if I re¬ 
member rightly, having rewarded our exertions. My 
companion shot two of the antelopes, which we started 
» from fields of grain bordering on the long grass, and l 
broke the lagef tny animal dose to the shoulder; but 
he made mol good use of the other three, that it was 
with spmgipiculty we secured him. We roused seve- 
ral but did not kill any. Our next day’s 

marclywjMjprt us to the confines of the tree jungle, 
whikjnpppnwd unbroken to the base of the mountains, 

* ^ ew cultivated, fields about Bamonrie., 
fl§5#pot, where the tree jungle commenced, and 

- - - — — —— 


where there were a fey huts, we pitched our tents dose 
to those of another small party of officers, Nimrods 
like ourselves. After breakfast, Captain S-, my¬ 

self, and two other officers, old friends, likewise bound 
for Kamaon, who had joined us, sallied out with our 
guns. We were on foot, and the grass in some places, 
which grew to an amazing height, was traversed by 
small well-trodden paths, evidently made by tigers 
and other wild beasts, the prints of whose feet, indeed, 
we saw. I never felt more nervous and uncomfortable 
in my life, fully expecting at every stop to hear the 
roar of a tiger, and to find myself sprawling in his 
clutches. This feeling was shared by my companions ; 
and wc therefore determined to draw off to a place 
where tlio jungle was more open and scanty. Our 
sport this day by no means equalled that of the pre¬ 
ceding one; indeed it was very bad; but our neigh¬ 
bours were more successful, as, besides other game, 
they killed a noble tiger, which they were bringing 
up dangling from an elephant at the very moment 
we reached our encampment. lie was soon stretched 
out before one of the tents ; and I think I now see the 
circle of sportsmen around examining him as he lay 
on the grass in the grim repose of death. The tents, 
the tree jungle, the groups of servants and beaters, an 
elephant or two in majestic quiescence, the howdalis 
and guns on their hacks close by, and the purple moun¬ 
tains of Kamaon soaring up in the distance, all com¬ 
bined to form a noble picture. This is sport—all 
grand and in keeping; and after it,pheasant-shooting 
in a preserve, and similar domestic amusements, hardly 
deserve the name. I felt the fore-arm of tljc defunct 
tiger, and was not prepared, undtr so loose and i elvety 
a skin as that winch covered it, to find muscle and 
sinew as hardly compacted as a deal board. I could 
then for the first time conceive how it is that this 
formidable brute can fell an ox and crush in his skull 
with a single blow of his paw. Tigers hereabouts 
are pretty numerous. They follow the herds of the 
Kussiah mountaineers, picking off a buliock ns they 
feel inclined; and when at particular seasons the herds¬ 
men and cattle retire up into the mountains, they are 
said to be so obliging as still to keep them company. 

Bamourie is simply a halting-place for travellers at 
the commencement of the ascent of the mountains, and 
at the period to which I refer, there were no build¬ 
ings there (though several villages and some cultivation 
arc to lie found in the vicinity) saving a plain oblong 
structure called the ‘ Godown,’ or store, and a few sheds 
for cattle, constructed of timber, and resembling Ame¬ 
rican log-houses. The Godown was divided into three 
compartments, each having its door: two of these con¬ 
tained attah (flour), ghee, turmeric, and other supplies 
requisite for native travellers; and the third was set 
apart for the accommodation of English officers jour¬ 
neying to and from Kamaon. In this last, which 
was of very confined dimensions, was a fireplace, and 
the furniture, of a rude and primitive character, con¬ 
sisted of a clumsy table and two or three rickety chairs, 
exhibiting sundry simple and compound fractures: 
such was our temporary abode at Bamourie. The 
belt of forest between this place and Koodcrpoor is 
a hotbed of malaria, from the commencement of the 
rains in May and June, till the setting in of the 
cold season in Ootober and November. These pes¬ 
tiferous exhalations, produced by the joint action of 
sun and moisture on decayed vegetation, are called 
the ‘ ouT by the natives; and when once they begin 
to arise, the Kussiah herdsmen withdraw with their 
cattle to the mountains out of the reach of their in¬ 
fluence. The petty establishments from such places as 
Bamourie and Tandah are usually removed (they are 
under the commissariat department), and the European 
residents in the bills become pretty effectually cut off 
from intercourse with the plains, for even then a rapid 
transit through this pestiferous cincture is attended 
with the most imminent risk. The period of our visit 
was the fine season, and the absence of all danger from 
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the above source, and the coolness and purity of the 
air, gave a delightful elasticity to our spirits, and im¬ 
parted a keen relish for the seengry and sports of the 
mountains. Breakfast was no sooner despatched on the 
morning of our arrival, than the little apartment of 
the Goaown began to exhibit an Animated scene of pre¬ 
paration; flshing-hooks were brought out, flies tied, 
lines adjusted, rods and reels fixed, and off we soon 

started—that is, my friend S-and myself—-for the 

neighbouring river, tbe sound of whose waters were 
distinctly audible at the Godown. I had occasionally 
thrown tbe fly before in thl comparatively sluggish 
rivers of the plains of Hindostan; but, with the excep¬ 
tion of catching now and then a little lively sprat-like 
fish, called the ‘ chulwah,' invariably without success. In 
fact, the fish of the plains are not such light feeders as 
to take the fly, excepting in a few of the rapid streams 
of Rajpootaneh and of Central India. Here, then, 
thougii somewhat doubtful of success, 1 promised my¬ 
self a high treat—sport of a purely novel and English 
character. 

The Dauli, the river which issues from the mountains 
at the pass of Bamourie, 4s a noble stream, dear as 
crystal; here slumbering in deep and transparent pools, 
scooped out of its rugged channel, there shooting along 
in glassy smoothness, or tumbling over its rocky bed in 
short and troubled waves. Our approach to the river, 
then shrunk into comparatively narrow limits, was 
over loose shingle and stones, rounded by the action 
of the torrent. *At length I stood on the brink of 
the clear runping stream, and home arose in pleasant 
visions btfore me; far by such, ‘when free to roam,’ 
had I often whiled ftiy schoolboy hours. Long out 
of practice, I was a little awkward at first, but soon 
regained my wonted precision. Still, time went on, and 
no 1 muchces’ (fish); and I was beginning to dread a 

complete failure, when I observed my companion S- 

some way low er down, stumbling over boulder-stones, 
mouth pursed up, rod bending, and arm extended, and 
ever and anon, amidst the waves of the swift gliding 
current, a silvery gleam, and the dash of a vigorous 
tail. ‘ He has him,’ said I; ‘ there are fish here, and 
no mistake.’ I was soon by the side of my friend, just 
as he was conducting through the dead water a fine 
mahaseeah, whose widely-expanded mouth, and body 
limp and exhausted, proclaimed that, rescue or no 
rescue, he had resigned the contest. It is a pleasant 
thing to handle your friend's first fish, though assuredly 
much pleasanter to handle your own; to weigh him, 
and measure him, and turn him this way and that, 

. and revel in the pleasant conviction (one sometimes 
' denied to the angler) that there are actually fish in 
tbe river, and that, moreover, it being neither their 
Lent nor Ramozan, there is a way of catching them. 

Encouraged by S-’s success, I again went to work, 

and fished up tbe river, whilst he followed its down¬ 
ward course, It was now my turn, and I was soon 
cheered by a rise. It was in water so rapid, that one 
would have imagined a fish could have hardly held his 
own in it; hut the mahaseeah is a knowing follow, and 
gets under the lee of the stones, which break the force 
of the current. I felt him, and soon made him feel 
me, When struck, away he darted down the stream, 
aided by its rapid glide, with a velocity which made 
the reel fix again. I feared he would have ferried out 
all my line, and then, if he had, * good night to Mar- 
mion;’ but he was not destined to spin out my thread, 
or to cut it either; and in good time he hauled his 
.wind. I ceased to slip and tumble over the plum¬ 
pudding stones, and after considerable agitation on my 
part, and one or two wicked flings on bis, after I had (as 
I thought on good grounds) considered him in extremis, 
I towed him ashore, to borrow the language of honest 
Dinniss, ‘ as mug as a cock-salmon in a fish-basket.’ 
This, then, was the first mahaseeah, the famous fly-taker 
of the hill streams, which I ever captured, and one of the 
few I did take; for my stay in the mountains was short, 
and occasional attacks of indisposition, ugly twinges in 


the hepatic region, and other circumstances, prevented 
my indulging in field-sports so much as I otherwise 
should. The weight of my mahaseeah—for he was a 
small one—was considerably under two pounds, but his 
strength and vivacity gave me a lively idea of what 
one of his species would effect in the way of resistance 
if of forty or fifty pounds weight; for to this, and I was 
told a still larger size, they attain in the rivers of the 
Himalaya. Indeed I am pretty sure that a huge fel¬ 
low which I saw in my next day's excursion waving his 
broad tail in a deep and glassy pool, and whom I vainly 
coaxed to do me the honour of tasting my fly and paste, 
must have been little short of that size. Tackled to a 
fish of that bulk, his struggles for liberty, aided by a 
rushing torrent, loose stones for your footing, and a tiger 
perhaps not far off, considering what might be the most 
judicious mode of intercepting your further progress, it 
is necessary to have your wits about you. I saw no tigers, 
to be sure; Mt, knowing myself to he where they abound, 

I made one bf.jny servants carry my double-barrelled 
gun close behind me, loaded with ball, so that 1 might be 
prepared in case one should make bis appearance; and 
I always, whilst fishing, took especial care to give pro¬ 
jecting knolls and long grass or brushwood as wide a 
berth as possible. I was told of more than one rencontre 
which English anglers had had with them, and the 
precaution was consequently by no means superfluous. 
On returning to the Godown fln this my first day, I 
found my brother angler returned with a fair basket of 
trout and mahaseeah: the former (not one of which kind 
had 1 tiie luck to catch) struck me, as 1 have before 
observed, as differing materially from our English fish 
of the name, though unquestionably of the same family. 
This I found to be the case with respect to all the pro- 
duotions of the mountains of which we possess the 
counterparts in Europe: the jays w-ere jaj-s, it is true, 
tout, not quite the jays of our woods; ditto the. black¬ 
birds, pheasants, blackberries, violets; and so on through 
the whole range of the animal and vegetable kingdoms.* 
As far as my limited observation went, the birds resem¬ 
bling our songsters in plumage were voiceless, and the 
flowers, like those which enamel our lanes and meads, 
without scent ; still it is pleasant to have even one sense 
gratified by objects blended with onr early associations, 
and this the English traveller from the plains, if long 
an exile from Europe, feels most strongly on entering 
Kamaon. 

I would recommend to all fly-fishers in the Himalaya 
provinces to come well supplied with tackling, par¬ 
ticularly flies; for, in the first place, the mahaseeah 
is strong, and as he darts down the mpid current, the 
least knot or momentary obstruction to the passage of 
the line will lead to his disappearance with a portion 
of it; and secondly, the great round rocks and stones 
which in many places strew the banks, have a peculiar 
aptitude for taking off your flies. Repeatedly, in throw¬ 
ing my line, did I hear a sort of snip behind me, and 
on a consequent examination invariably found that a fly 
was gone, which, owing to tho broken nature of the 
ground, I seldom if ever recovered. Perhaps this might 
be otherwise .accounted for, but I attributed it to the 
stones; for where they wore not, it did not occur. 

Having loaded onr mules, and mounted our ponies, we 
left Bamourie, and proceeded to Bheemtal, the second 
stage in the mountains. At some distance from the Go- 
down tho river is crossed by a rude suspension-bridge of 
considerable breadth, which hangs in air like a cobweb, 
and has, when seen some way off, a pretty and pictu¬ 
resque efleet. We found it very rickety, and when the 
river is swollen by the melting of the snows, and its 
mountain - bound channel filled from bank to bank, 
crossing on such a frail structure must be rather. 
a nerve-shaking operation. Neither ray companions 
nor myself ventured upon it mounted, for there is no 
saying what might have been the result of an un¬ 
lucky shy or back, in gpite of Hie slender parapet. As 
it was, the bridge rooked and vibrated in a manner 
which was far from agreeable; and my little stout tan- 
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gun,* though a mountaineer himself, was so terrified, neighbouring cultivation; his note or call is very pecu- 
thathe crouched and shuddered, and I thought would liar, resembling somewhat the creak of a wheel. A 


have lain down on the bridge. I never saw terror in an 
animal so forcibly depicted as when he was making 
his transit, or the appearance of comfort and satisfac- 
i tion more complete than when he once more trod on 
terra firma. Our engineers are said, I believe, to have 
derived their ideas of suspension-bridges from those of 
the mountain regions of India, where, in various forms, 
they have been in use from time immemorial. Some of 
the rude bridges thrown over chasms are very unsafe, 
a melancholy proof of which occurred some years since 

in the case of a fine young woman, a Miss S-, while 

travelling in the mountains with her parents, whom she 
had recently joined from England. The young lady, 
and a gentleman who formed one of the party. Major 

H-, a very, large and heavy man, having preceded 

the rest, came suddenly upon one of these mountain 
bridges thrown across a deep chasm, at the bottom of 
which rushed a rapid torrent. A drove of cattle had just 
passed, and they followed without any apprehension of 
danger. Perifttps the weight of the cattle had brought 
the bridge to the breaking point, for when the officer 
and the hapless girl reached the centre, it suddenly 
gave way, and they were precipitated into the gulf be¬ 
low. Major II-'s endeavours to rescue his compa¬ 

nion were fruitless; and it was with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty he managed to ejtf.ricate liimself. She was for a 
moment seen on a rock in the channel, her loosened 
loeks, which she was endeavouring to part, clinging to 
her face and person, when a swell of the current swept 
her away, to be seen no more. 

Not far from the bridge of Bamourie I observed a 
land-slip—a striking exemplification of the process con¬ 
tinually going on by which the bulk of mountains un¬ 
dergoes a sensible diminution. The torrent, by beating 
on one point of the base of a hill, which rose sheer above 
it to a'great elevation, had so worn it away, that its 
^whole side, waving with forest, had sunk down into 
the vacant space, leaving, where the continuity of the 
slope had been broken, a clearly-marked and perpen¬ 
dicular precipice, the earthy face fresh and untinted, 
and resembling a colossal step. A few miles of con¬ 
tinual ascent, the scenery at every turn increasing 
in grandeur and beadty, brought us to Bheemtal. 
Bheemtal, or the lake of Bheeni, some three or four 
thousand feet above the level of the plains, occupies 
the centre of a small valley, above which the dark 
mountains shoot to a towering height, some cultivated 
in long successions of levels, rising like gigantic steps 
one above the other; others clothed with dark forest, 
and exhibiting on their peaked summits the spearlike 
forms of the pine and fir. Close to the little lake, deep, 
blue, and transparent, stood a large Banyan tree, and 
a curious old Hindoo temple of a conical or bee-hive 
shape; and hard by, another Godown similar to that 
at Bamourie, but which has since, I understand, been 
pulled down, and replaced by a superior place of ac¬ 
commodation, erected by the government on a neigh¬ 
bouring eminence. Here we halted for a day, which I 
devoted to shooting. I believe one of our party (amount¬ 
ing to four) tried the lake—profoundly deep, and in 
which we saw quantities of fish—but I forget with what 
success, jjp some cultivation which skirted one ex¬ 
tremity of this mountain tarft, I ,found the black par¬ 
tridge pretty abundant, and killed several, as also two 
or three hill partridges. The black partridge is a beau¬ 
tiful bird, and <shooting them an amusement highly 
enjoyed by the Anglo-Indian sportsman. The breast 
of the male bird is of a shining black, speckled with 
white; the head is also marked in a similar manner. He 
rises perpendicularly at first to a considerable height, 
aadt hen goes off horizontally, and is by no means an 
easy shot. The black partridge is found in the long 
grkn on the margin of rivers and swamps, from whence 
m ihejtteu-'-.igs and evenings he creeps out into the 


5ft ' - * Mountain pontes, so called. 


sight which greatly delighted me was-the profusion of 
fiowers and shrubs, rdfeembling those Common in Eng¬ 
land. Butter-cups, marshmallows, and cuckoo flowers, 
grew on the margin of «the lake j violets and primroses 
peered from the mossy banks; and dog-roses hung in fes¬ 
toons from the trees and hedges: in fact I felt myself 
at home again, and the recollection of many a bird-nest¬ 
ing excursion and sclioolboy-ramble rushed upon my 
mind. Tito next morning we continued our route, and 
a few miles brought us to<he foot of the Goggar Pahar, 
one of the loftiest mountains of Kamaon.* The ascent, 
up a zig-zag road overhung witii magnificent forest 
trees, was toilsome in the extreme; but the labour was 
amply repaid by the inexpressible grandeur of the 
scenery which every turn disclosed. On our right, glens 
sunk to profound depths, from whence arose the murmur 
of the far-off torrent, blended with the sighing of the 
trees; whilst every now and then, from openings of the 
woods, we caught a view of the little lake of Bheemtal, 
studding like a sapphire the valley behind us; and be¬ 
yond stretched out, till lost in the haze of the distance, 
the vast expanse of the plains of Rohilcund. At one 
moment we beheld almost perpendicularly above us a 
string of herdsmen and bullocks moving along with 
scenic effect, whilst directly below our feet we could 
perceive our mules and servants toiling up the ascent, 
the latter awaking the echoes of the mountain soli¬ 
tudes with their cheerful shouts and songs. Amidst 
such scenes, where nature exhibits her most sublime 
features, liow strongly does the mjpd assimilate itself to 
their grand and elevated character I How sdothing is 
their solitude, how touching their silent magnificence! 

We were now in the lofty region of the oak and fir, 
and on every side bloomed the bright scarlet flower of 
the rhododendron. Pheasants continually ran across 
the road, and T got a shot at some deer which I per¬ 
ceived feeding on a grassy knoll far below me, the re¬ 
port of my gun echoing from hill to hill. At length we 
gained the summit, and turning its woody brow, a 
prospect burst upon us to which I believe the world 
cannot furnish a parallel, and to which the feeble 
powers of words arc incapable of doing justice. Range 
beyond range of dark blue mountains opened on the 
view, of which the sombre billows of a heaving ocean fur¬ 
nish the truest idea; some partially cultivated, with here 
and there villages perched like eagles’ nests in almost 
inaccessible situations, and others clothed with waving 
forests; whilst bounding the distance, and stretching far 
and wide, shot up in calm magnificence the splintered 
and glittering peaks of the mighty Himalaya, white with 
eternal snows. We became riveted to the spot, indulg¬ 
ing every moment in the delighted and passionate ex¬ 
clamations of wonderful! sublime I magnificent! Cold 
and insensible, indeed, must be that being who could 
gaze unmoved from the summit of the Goggar Pahar. 
A long and weary descent of many thousand feet 
brought us to our halting place in the little mountain- 
locked valley of Eamgar. Hare a Kussiah peasant 
brought us some small black troht, strung through the 
gills on a willow withe; and these, with a pheasant shot 
by one of my companions, and a roaring fire in the 
Godown, repaid us for all our toils, and enabled me to 
enjoy one of the pleasantest evenings I ever spent in 
Indio. A 1 " small clear stream wound through the bare 
valley of Raragar, on the other side of which was a 
miserable village inhabited by miners, who fuse the 
iron ore dug from the adjoining mountain. We. visited 
this village, and observed the rude mode in which the . 
dingy inhabitants cast and prepared the iron; this, 
when made into pigs, is conveyed on coolies to the 
plains, where a market for it is found. On the stream 
which flowed through this valley we observed several 
diminutive water-mills, just big enough to hold a single 
person, and in which a large wheel gave a rotatory 
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motion to a couple of ponderous stones. Ascending 
another lofty range by the same zig-zag process, we 
reached Peurah, 41 ie third halting-place on the opposite 
declivity. This part, unlike the Goggar, we found but 
little wooded, but exhibiting many large villages and 
much cultivation. As I gazeti on this magnificent 
region of the mountain and flood, I could not help 
mentally picturing what it might, and perhaps will 
some day become, under the fostering influence of Eu¬ 
ropean science, industry, and civilisation. I fancied the 
now almost unimproved features of nature here on their 
grandest scale, embellished tty the hand of art—cities 
or towns occupying every plateau and valley—farms and 
chateaux the woody nooks and wide-sweeping declivi¬ 
ties—and the * sound of the church-going bell,’ connected 
with, some simple and purer worship, floating softly 
over glen and vale. Whether European colonisation be 
practicable in these mountains in any form or degree, 
and, if practicable, politic and desirable, with reference 
to the welfare of our empire and the security of our 
rule, seems to be a question worthy of consideration. 
The Kussiahs, or inhabitants of Kamaon, are a simple 
and inoffensive people, originally from the plains, and 
possessed of few of the characteristics of mountaineers. 
Tlie people of the adjoining province of Gurwal are 
said to be a far stouter and finer race; hut both are 
immeasurably inferior to the Goorklias of Napaul, their 
former masters, who are bold and energetic in the ex¬ 
treme—regular little duodecimos of manhood and spirit. 
It is a pity we hare not more of these indomitable little 
heroes in our native army. They strongly attach them¬ 
selves to JCurSptan officers, and like our service, though 
every obstacle is, I am told, raised by their own go¬ 
vernment, to prevent their entering it. Though Tartar 
by race, they are, singularly enough, Hindoo by religion. 

Peurah consists of a few houses on a terrace occupying 
the brow of a mountain, and commanding a noble pro¬ 
spect of the ridge on which Aluiorali stands, and the 
background of snowy mountains. There was no fishing 
to be had here, at least that I could hear of, so wo all 
sallied out after breakfast to make war on the birds 
and quadrupeds. Most fatiguing work I found it. 
Grouse-shooting, I imagine, from what little 1 have seen 
of the amusement, though trying to the wind and the 
capsular ligaments, is a joke to it. Lured on by the 
cluck of the mountain partridge, you mount up field 
after field formed in terraces like Brobdignag steps, till 
your mutiuous supporters seem resolved upon a strike. 
Puffing and blowing, however, you at last spring your 
chilcor; up he whirs; you perhaps miss him (I was 
guilty of that solecism occasionally), and if so, down he 
plumps like a stone into a valley some two or three 
thousand feet deep, or crosses to an opposite range, and 
it is half a day’s march to get at him again. In spite, 
however, of these little difficulties, I bagged a few chikor, 
and had some other sport. I got several shots at 
pheasants; but from the novelty of the game, or some 
inscrutable reason, killed none. There are many varie¬ 
ties of the pheasant in Kamaon; one of a brilliant 
metallic green colour, another pied, with an enormously 
long tail; hut I saw none exactly resembling ours, the 
original of which is, I believe, from Persia. Never shall 
I forget the first sunrise and sunset at Peurah—the 
coucher and reveille of those Titans of earth, the 
Himalayan peaks—how their vast forms malted away 
in the sombre tints of eve, and with what roseate hues, 
and in what beauteous lights, the morning again revealed 
them to my sight. As the dawn approached, the tips 
of the snowy peaks were suffused with a delicate, lumi¬ 
nous, and roseate tint, which gave them (their con¬ 
nexion with earth being imperceptible, or but dimly 
visible) the appearance of a row of Chinese lamps 
suspended high along the horizon. Then, as the 
morning light became more confirmed, the giant forms 
of Jomootrie, Gungootrie, and other peaks slowly 
emerged, dyed with the reflected blushes of the redden¬ 
ing east, whilst some of the ranges immediately below, 
the snowy chain appeared of the darkest blue, and 


others nearer to us tipped with gold, and just catching 
the oblique rays of the rising luminary, started forth 
from this dark background in bold and splendid relief. 
Seen either in calm, in sunshine, or in storm, at the 
evening hour or in the morning light, these magnificent 
Alps of the East—before which, however, their European 
brethren must ‘hide their diminished heads’—always 
present a different picture. On rising in the morning 
at Peurah, I found that during the night a leopard had 
endeavoured to carry off one of my mules; but this 
being resisted by the animal itself, ns well as the drivers, 
who, according to their own account, belaboured the 
leopard with their cudgels most vigorously, he was 
obliged to content himself with a large bite out of the 
poor beast’s shoulder, which certainly-exhibited a fright¬ 
ful wound. The mule, however, scemeuto hear his mis¬ 
fortune with much calmness, for when I went to examine 
his injuries, 1 found him quietly munching provender 
with his loagpcared brethren. 

The nexPuay’s journey ‘o’er hill and dale’ brought 
us to Almorah, the capital of the province, occupy¬ 
ing the ridge of a mountain, and, the station of a small 
body of troops; but here, for the present, I must close 
my recollections. 


MR BKCKEORD AND EONTHILL. 

En’ci.ano abounds in wonders,<md amongst these not 
the least are her small class of exceedingly rich men— 
men whose means of splendour exceed those of sove¬ 
reigns of old, and who sometimes do rival these person¬ 
ages in luxury and magnificence. In May of the present 
year died one of the most remarkable of the millionaires 
—William Beckford. The lovers of history knew Mr 
Beclcford as the sou of that Lord Mayor who excited 
so much remark in the time of the curly ministerial 
troubles of George IJI.’s reign, by the bold manner in 
which lie replied to an ungracious public speech of the 
king retlecting upon the loyalty of the city of London. 
The lovers of literature knew him as the author of the 
Oriental tale of Vathek, a work exhibiting extraordinary 
powers of impressive writing in the department of 
fiction, but which was nearly the sole fruit of his 
genius. Thu tribe of artists and connoisseurs were 
equally well acquainted with tlie name of Beckford as 
that of tlie greatest collector of works of art in his day. 
To his own equals in rank and affluence alone was Mr 
Beckford little known; but this was because of his 
singularly recluse habits. He was a hermit of intellec¬ 
tual refinement, content to be alone with books «nd 
works of art for ever. 

It appears that the Lord Mayor Beckford was not a 
merchant, as might be presumed from his occupying 
the civic eliair of the metropolis, but a man of fortune, 
whose connexion with the city was purely of a political 
nature. He inherited vast estates in Jamaica, of which 
island his grandfather had been governor. The descent 
of the family has been traced into a decayed Une of 
ancient English gentry. The mother of the subject of 
this notice was Maria Hamilton, a granddaughter of 
James, sixth Earl of Al crcorn. Mr Beckford was 
born in Sejftember 1760, anil succeeded to the vast 
property of his father, said to be worth a hundred thou¬ 
sand a-yoar, while only ten years of age. His educa¬ 
tion was all that could be required for bringing such 
faculties as his into the highest state of perfection. He 
became a proficient in the knowledge of the classical 
languages, and, besides, acquainted himself with five of 
those of modern Europe, in three of which he could 
write like the most refined native. He studied music 
under Mozart, architecture under Sir William Cham¬ 
bers, and drawing under one of the first artists of his 
day. At eighteen we find him in Krance^entering into 
the highest literary society. He was then introduced 
to Voltaire, of whose ghastly skeleton-like aspect -he 
had the most vivid recollection. The aged philosopher 
laid his hand on his,head at parting, saying, ‘I give 
you the blessing of a very old man.' At home Mr 
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Beckford was on intimate terms with the Earl of 
Chatham and his son, and other eminent persons on the 
liberal aide. 

His first literary effort was a jeu <Tesprit, entitled 
Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters. Having overheard 
the old housekeeper at Fonthill making the strangest 
blunders in describing the pictures to visitors, he 
thought of drawing up a sort of catalogue embodying, 
or rather exaggerating her absurdities, and this for the 
purpose of being used as a guide by strangers, not one 
of whom in a hundred had the slightest acquaintance 
with the names of real artists. To quote himself,* 

‘ The book was soon on the tongues of all the domestics. 
Many were the quotations current upon the merits of 
Og of Basan andpVatersouchy of Amsterdam. Before 
a picture of Rubens or Murillo, thero was often a 
charming dissertation upon the pencil of the Herr 
Sucrewasser of Vienna, or that great Italian artist 
BlunderbuBsiana of Venice. I used to listen unobserved, 
until I was ready to kill myself with laughing at the 
authorities quoted to the squires and farmers of Wilts, 
who took all wr gospel,’ 

He was but twenty-two years of age when he com¬ 
posed his wondrous tale of Vatlu/t, in French, ‘ at one 
sitting of three nights and two days.’ The beauty of 
some of the descriptions in this tiile, and tile dreary 
grandeur of its close, in a hall of everlasting torment, 
stamp it as a production of the highest genius. It 
seems strange that one who could write so well, should 
have written no more in the same style. The work was, 
nevertheless, little known to the English public till a 
translation was published in London in 1815. We have 
the author’s own authority that the composition of 
Vathek, performed as it was without intervening sleep 
or rest, and productive, as it must have been, of extra¬ 
ordinary excitement, made him extremely ill. Mr Beck- 
ford was perhaps too much a student tc> be an active 
author. He gave himself almost entirely up for years 
to reading, and the cultivation of his taste for works of 
art. The effects of years devoted by a powerful mind to 
constant study, were most remarkable. He seemed to 
be acquainted with all the principal authors that ever 
wrote, and of his own vast collection of books, scarce 
one did not contain remarks written by him. 

At an early period of life, Mr Beckford married Lady 
Margaret Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Aboyne, by 
whom he was left a widower at twenty-six. with two 
daughters. He formed no other alliance. Much of this 
period of his life was spent in France, with most of 
whdse contemporary great men ho became acquainted. 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, also shared in his affections. 
His observations on these countries were preserved in a 
series of letters which was published near the end of his 
life. At Cintra, in Portugal, ho for some time established 
his residence, building in one of the loveliest spots of 
that beautiful region a fairy palace, the first of his won¬ 
drous creations in stone and lime. Byron alludes to this 
beautiful, but now ruined mansion, in liis Childe Harold: 

There then, too, Yathek I England’s wealthiest son. 

Once formed thy paradise, as not aware 

'When wanton Wealth her mightiest deeds hath done, 

Meek Peace voluptuous lure* was ever wont to’Shuu. 

Here didst thou dwell, here schemes of pleasure pltpi 
Beneath yon mountain’s eeer-beauteoua brow: 

But now, as if a thing unblest by man, 

Thy fairy dwelling Is as lone as thou I 
Hero giant weeds a passage scarce allow 
To halls deserted, portals gaptng wido; 

Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 
Vain are the pleaaaunees on earth supplied; 

Bwept iuto wreck# anon by Time's ungentle tide. 

During the troubles in fee Peninsula, Mr Beckford 
abandoned this residence and returned to England, 
where he soon applied himself to the business which of 
*}1 .others he most loved, that of building, adorning, and 
fiarntfejte* He was engaged for the better part of 
twapjyysm rearin g and Swing out his palace at 
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Fonthill, in Wiltshire, This estate had been purchased 
by his father, of whom it is told that, hearing one day 
of the conflagration of the mansion ^hich stood upon 
it, he coolly said, ‘ W%li, let it be rebuilt;’ which was 
done at the enormous expense of L.240,000. The luxu¬ 
rious Vathek, dissatisfied with the site, which was low, 
determined to abandon it, and rebuild upon one more 
elevated. When this was effected, the mayor’s costly 
mansion was sold for the value of the' materials—nine 
thousand pounds. The construction of the new edifice 
was conducted by the solitary and self-absorbed enthu¬ 
siast with an energy highly characteristic. ’At one 
time every cart and wagon in the district were pressed 
into the service, though all the agricultural labour of 
the country stood still. At another, even the royal 
works of St George’s Chapel, Windsor, were abandoned, 
that 460 men might be employed night and day on 
Fonthill Abbey. These men were made to relieve each 
other by regular watches; and during the longest and 
darkest nights of winter, the astonished traveller might 
see the tower rising under their hands, the trowel and 
torch being associated for that purpose. This must 
have had a very extraordinary appearance ; and we are 
told that it was another of those exhibitions which Mr 
Beckford was fond of contemplating. He is represented 
as surveying the work thus expedited, the busy levy of 
masons, the high and giddy dancing of the lights, and 
the strange effects produced upon the architecture and 
woods below, from one of the eminences in the walks, 
and wasting the coldest hours of Decaniber darkness in 
feasting his sense with this display of almost super¬ 
human power.’* * K 

In 1807 the mansion was sufficiently far advanced 
to accommodate its founder. Now it was feat ‘Eng¬ 
land's wealthiest son’ seemed entitled to say, 

Yon palace, whose brave turret tops, 

Over the stately wood survey the copse, 

Promisetli, if bought, a wished place of rest. 

A palace it might not have been improperly called, for 
inside and out it was a structure of surpassing splen¬ 
dour; no bit of gingerbread, like Horace Walpole’s 
villa at Twickenham, but a reproduction in solid stone 
of the beautiful proportions of the be*t times of Gothic 
architecture. The most striking feature was the prin¬ 
cipal tower, which, rising to an immense height from 
the centre, was visible, above fee trees that embosomed 
the remainder of the abbey, at s distance of twenty 
miles. Tiiis Mr Beckford had been induced to build in 
consequence of the temptation presented by the elevated 
situation, and from a love he had for extensive prospects, 
the enjoyment of which was placed within his power 
by the favour of nature in bestowing upon him extra¬ 
ordinary eyesight. Four lines of building radiated from 
the tower, so as to form the outline of a Latin cross; but 
all monotony of effect was effectually precluded by the 
various heights of the four limbs, the mixture of turrets 
amongst pinnacles, and the contrast of round wife 
square towers. The park and pleasure -grounds were 
laid out with consummate art, in order to constitute, 
either by themselves, or in connexion with fee abbey, 
landscapes of the most delightful description. Proceed¬ 
ing to the interior, the visitor selected, as most worthy 
of notice amongst its hundred apartments, the Great 
Western Hall, the two galleries called St Michael’s and 
King Edward’s, which, being in a line wife each other, 
could at any time be thrown into one grand vista; the 
two yellow drawing-rooms, fee sanctuary, fee oratory, 
the nunnery, &c. 

These rooms being hung wife silks and damasks of 
the richest dye, adorned with choice pictures of the 
great masters, stored with the rarest objects of virtH, 
and filled wife valuable hooks and furniture, formed a 
whole which was magnificent and indescribable. The 
mullioned windows were embellished with stained glass, 

garlanded with oarvan imageries, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device ; 
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columns crept up the sides of thq endless galleries, and 
then spread themselves out in network tracery over¬ 
head. As for the excellence of the paintings, it is suffi¬ 
cient to mention that one, a Maflona by Raphael, was 
afterwards purchased by the trustees of our National 
Gallery for no less a sum thai» five thousand guineas. 
His anxiety to possess himself of first-rate specimens 
of art, wag shown when lie offered M. Angersteiu 
L.20,000 for a picture now in the National Gallery, 
painted by Del Piombo. The cabinets of kings and 
princes at home and abroad had been ransacked to sup¬ 
ply the collection of rarities a» Fonthill. Vuses of exqui¬ 
site workmanship; cups, salvers, and other articles 
wrought in precious metal; carvings in ivory; sculp¬ 
tured gems; these, and a thousand objects of value 
and curiosity, a few of which we will now particu¬ 
larise, glittered on the tables or enriched the cabinets. 
Amongst this ‘fouth’ of estimable things were com¬ 
prised original drawings by Poussin; a mounted Nautilus 
upon an ivory plinth, carved by Benvenuto Cellini; a 
vase of a single Hungarian topaz, intended as a marriage 
present by the same artist; a hookah set with precious 
stones, formerly the property of Tippoo Saib; a crystal 
cabinet that had belonged to Pope Paul V.; a painted 
cabinet designed by Holbein for Henry Vli.; six carved 
ebony chairs, once possessed by Cardinal Wolsey, &c. 
The collection of china was very extensive. The pas¬ 
sion for heaping up nick-nacks of' this kind is known to 
be one of a powerful nature, when it lias been once in¬ 
dulged ; but it is scarcely credible that a man of sense and 
taste could be found who would go on year after year in¬ 
creasing his Stock of crockery, until one room actually , 
contained upwards of»2400 dishes of foreign china! It 
is gratifying to know that the sleeping apartment of the 
owner of Fonthill was a perfect contrast to the splendour 
around. His bedroom was small, with diminutive win¬ 
dows, and supplied with no means of warmth; ins 
couch was narrow, and without hangings. 

If the reader, alter being made acquainted with the 
splendours of Fonthill, should inquire what provision 
had been made for the comfort of its occupants, lie would 
find that its domestic arrangements bad been grievously 
neglected. In fact, from first to last, its effect as a work 
of art, some would say as a show-place, liad been studied 
to the exclusion of meaner considerations. Of all its 
multitude of rooms, but eighteen were sleeping apart¬ 
ments, and not one of these had a dressing-room at¬ 
tached. The inconveniences of nearly the whole number, 
arising from want of light or of ventilation, or from 
being perched at a fatiguing height in the great tower, 
almost disqualified them, for tlic purposes to which they 
were applied. Soon after its celebrated founder quitted 
the abbey, this lofty tower fell with an awful crash in 
the night of the 21st of December 1825, destroying in 
its fall a considerable part of the edifice below. The base 
had not been made strong enough to support the vast 
superincumbent weight, and a catastrophe of this kind 
had long been predicted. Happily, no one was hurt by 
the accident. It is reported that when news of what 
had happened was taken to the former owner of Font¬ 
hill, he replied, with a sang froid worthy of bis father, 

‘ Well, the tower has paid its possessor a greater com¬ 
pliment than ever it did to me. I had it for nearly 
twenty yean, and during ail that time it neither bowed 
nor eourtesied.’ . 

The pride that seeks its ancestry among the great of 
former times, evidently exercised much influence over 
Mr Beckford’s mind. Though he had little to boast of ou 
his other’s side, through his mother he claimed descent 
' from kings and princes. The lustre of a lineage thus 
centred in the son, no ray of which foil upon the father, 
was studiously emblazoned throughout his dwelling. It 
blazed from every window in conspicuous colours, whilst 
his walls, both inside and out, were incrusfed with coats 
of armour and heraldic bearings. One of his immense 
galleries was built for the express purpose of comme¬ 
morating the names of those individuals amongst his. 
ancestry who had been Knights of the Garter. He 


claimed to have the singular distinction of being de¬ 
scended from all the barons (of whom any issue re¬ 
mained) who extorted the great charter of our liberties 
from King John at Uunnvmede. One entire pile of 
building was erected to notify this fact. 

The total cost of the buildings at Fonthill, according 
to Mr Bockford’s own statement, was about L.278,000: 
if to this sum be added the expense his father had been 
at in erecting the former mansion, in pulling down the 
parish church, which stood witliin his park, and re¬ 
building it at another place, we cannot suppose that 
less than half a million was spent at this spot, where 
now there is no mansion of any kind in existence. Ex¬ 
cessive expenditure and the unfavourable decision of a 
litigation respecting some of liis Wyst India property, 
determined Mr Beokford, in 1822 , to part with Font- 
hill, and retire to some less costly abode. The estate 
and mansion were bought at L.330,0oil by a gentle¬ 
man of thgjjitamc of Farquliar, who had realised a 
large fortiroS in India. On that occasion the house 
was thrown opfen to the public, with a view to the sale 
of its numerous articles of virfu, and "for some time 
it was resorted to by immense crowds. The curiosity 
was undoubtedly the greater, that the proprietor liad 
hitherto lived in it in studious retirement, and never 
allowed any strangers to be admitted even to bis 
grounds. For some years previous to his death Mr 
Beckford resided at Bath, w^cre he again indulged 
his taste for building, in crowning an eminence with 
another tower not far from the house in which he 
lived. Hero, surrounded by his choicest works of art, 
which he had saved from the wreck, he continued 
those recluse habits for which he had always been 
remarkable, and which made him all but totally inac¬ 
cessible. One person, who seems to have been admitted 
to his society, reports that His conversation was as cor¬ 
rect and elegant as his w ritings, abounding in anecdotes 
of the great men of the last, century whom he had 
known personally. In his latter years lie again took 
up the pen, and gave to the world ‘ Recollections of an 
Excursion to the Monasteries of Alcobaya and Batalba,’ 
a journey which he performed in 1795. One of the last 
events of a gratifying naturu in his history was the 
union of'liis daughter’s son, the Marquis of Douglas, to 
the daughter of a sovereign house of Germany, Mary of 
Baden. {Such an alliance must have been extremely 
pleasing to one who had so keen a relish for ancestral 
honours. 

At length, after upwards of sixty years of mature 
life spent in unlimited indulgence of the highest intel¬ 
lectual tastes, this singular man meets the common 
fate; suggesting the verse of Gray— 

The boast, of heraldry, tbo pomp of jmwer. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour; 

The paths of glory load hut to the grave, 

CHEAP COPYRIGHT BOOKS. 

We have pleasure in adverting to the several pub¬ 
lishing enterprises now on foot for the wider diffasion 
of original for copyright books. The portion Of the 
public which we address cannot, we believe, be over- 
informed with regard to the m^ans which exist for be¬ 
coming possessed of a collection of books—a personal or 
family library—consisting not of works in an antiquated 
taste, which they would little regard, but of books by 
modern and living authors, communicating knowledge 
iu its most approved forms, or conveying such produc¬ 
tions of lancy as the feelings of breathing'men can re¬ 
spond to. Foremost in the list stands Mr Murray’s 
Home and Colonial Library, commenced in the latter 
part of 1843, and of which eleven volumes have already 
made their appearance. There has been, in our opinion, 
no ‘ library’ comparable to this. It seems to us frilly 
to realise for the first time the magnificent idea of the 
Czar Constable, as described in the Life of Scott, and 
to be what his Miscellany Unfortunately Med to be, 
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in consequence of the erroneous typographical arrange¬ 
ments. Here (speaking roundly) Whatman stable gave 
in two volumes at seven shillings, Ik. given in one 
at lmlf-a-crown. And the books—in consequence of 
Mr Murray’s extensive possessions of literary pro¬ 
perty—are all of first-rate character. Sorrow's Bible 
in Spain, one of the most original and interesting 
books of personal narrative in our language; Miss 
Rigby’s delightful Betters from the Baltic; aud Irby 
and Mangles’B Travels in the Holy Land, are examples 
of the books of recent date. Drink water’s History of 
the Siege of Gibraltar is an instance of copyrights of 
older standing. Of books altogether original—an ele¬ 
ment requiring critical management, but of great im¬ 
portance—we have as yet but one example; a most 
spirited, amusing, and instructive narrative of personal 
adventure in 'Western Barbary, by Mr Drummond Hay, 
son of the coniul at Tangier. The quantity of paper 
and print given in such a ease is less than in the re- 
, printed books; but still the fact shines clear, that a book 
wliieh in ordinary circumstances would be published at 
twelve or fourteen shillings, and addressed of course 
only to the affluent claAes, is in this mode presented at 
half-a-crown, so as to be accessible to a vastly larger 
body of people. We sincerely hope that this scheme 
will meet with the large encouragement which it so 
richly merits. 

Mr Knight’s Weekly P'olumes for all Readers is a more 
daring scheme, and one which it will be more difficult 
: to conduct successfully, in as far as it demands a quicker 
supply of material, and proposes to be more original. 
The publisher has, however, large stores at command, 
including an unprecedented quantity of available illus- 
>, irations in wood. A volume of two hundred and forty 
* pages—albeit these are small—at one shilling, isagenuine 
1 bargain; so much so, that one feels unavoidably some con¬ 
cern respecting the publisher’s profit. The first publica¬ 
tion is a life of William Caxt.on, the early English printer, j 
by Mr Knight himself—an exceedingly pleasing volume, 
though hardly, we would fear, suitable to the taste of 
the large body appealed to. The second is a tasteful 
selection from the papers in the Lowell Offiring—an 
annual, as many of our readers are aware, produced by 
the factory girls of the chief manufacturing town in 
America.* Lor rural bdbk-clubs, and the libr ries con¬ 
nected with regiments, prisons, &c. a scries of good 
books in this form would be highly appropriate; and 
the Weekly Volume will serve the end, and obtain the 
success, if its materials shall he found adapted to popular 
taste: upon that all will depend. 

It may not be inappropriate here to remark, that the 
earliest cheap editions of classical English books were 
Cooke’s, published about the close of the last century 
in sixpenny numbers, each embellished with a tasteful 
copper engraving. Many men now in middle life must 
have agreeable reminiscences of the weekly treat fur¬ 
nished by the paternal generosity which hail enabled 
them to become subscribers to Cooke’s editions. There¬ 
after, Walker’s and Suttaby’s editions of the British 
Classics—rival series of identical form, aud that rather 
too small and of too minute typography, yet withal 
neat—contended for patronage, and met a large sale. 
In the same taste was Dove’s series, published about 
seventeen years ago. Somewhat earlier, Mr Limbird, 
a bookseller in the StraSnd, produced a series of cheap 
classics in octavo, double columns, the most economical 
form in which books can be published. They were 
homely in style, but, as far as we are aware, they had 
ttys merit of being the first of their genus. In similar 
taiste were Jones's editions of the classics, a series which 
included, however, a more voluminous class of booka. 
The. publication of cheap reprints had experienced a 
lull of several years, when in 183G we commenced 
those styled People’* Editions, which, meeting with 
, decided success, brought several similar series into 
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the field, including the. elegant one of Mr Smith of 
Fleet Street. The impulse thus communicated was also 
the means of inducing several publishers, as Messrs 
Whittaker and Co., Mr Murray, and Mr Moxon, to 
present various copyright books in their possession 
in a similar form. G«:at benefit has thus been con¬ 
ferred upon the public. Modem books are no longer 
exclusive to the rich. Tradesmen and artisans may 
now possess themselves of little libraries, wliicli shall 
include Bume of the best productions of contemporary 
talent. It is at the same time worthy of notice, that 
the vast sale of these cheap reprints, in addition to the 
large quantities of cheap periodical works, has not been 
attended by any diminution of the number of new pub¬ 
lications. Tho number of distinct books published for 
the first time in 1842 was 2193, whereas the number in 
1832 was only 1525, the aggregate value or selling 
prices in the two coses being respectively L.968, and 
L.807. 

After all, is the diffusion of literature at, or even 
near its ultimatum ? We greatly suspect not. Suppose 
there is so large a sale as thirty thousand for cither Mr 
Murray's or Mr Knight's series, what is it in compa¬ 
rison witli the millions of the population of this land ? 
Only one person in a thousand has a book. Grant that 
three hundred thousand cheap sheets are circulated 
weekly, only one person in a hundred has a sheet. 
There is surely much yet to be done to bring a healthy 
and acceptable literature to all doors. And for this 
purpose we state, as our deliberate opinion, that the 
abolition of the duty upon paper, anuthe unrestricted 
importation of rags from all parts of the world, are ne¬ 
cessary. T.lie paper being the principal material, upon 
its cheapness almost everything depends. There is on 
this subject a prevalent fallacy, to tlie effect that the 
reduction to lie accomplished by these means is so small 
on the few sheets constituting a book, that it would 
not tell. And it is pointed out that the taking away 
of the duty would not lower the price of any existing 
periodical.' It is not considered how greatly the price 
of paper affects a cheap work, or how, while existing 
works remain priced ;vb before, the savings thus effected, 
aud the temptation of a cheaper article, are apt to 
engender new speculations, in which the benefit of the i 
reduction is fuliy realised by the public. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

NEW USES OP INDIA-RUBBER. 

About three years ago (No. 453 of our former series) 
we published an account of this interesting substance, 
detailing its history, the manner in which it is obtained 
from the various trees that yield it, and the uses to 
which it was then applied. At that time its chief and 
almost only use was in the manufacture of Macintosh’s 
waterproof cloth, the fabrication of some surgical appa¬ 
ratus in which elasticity and pliability were the object# 
desired, the rubbing out of black-lead pencil-marks 
from paper, and a few other minute and unimportant 
applications. Now, however, this substance is em¬ 
ployed in some highly important branches of our manu¬ 
factures, and has become a valuable agent in the arts 
and sciences—showing what an extensive field the rapid 
advance of science may open up for the appliance of 
materials hitherto considered as next to useless. From 
its peculiar elasticity, its impermeability to air and 
water, itf being soluble only in naphtha, and from its 
great durability, it has been successfully employed in 
the fabrication of various cloths, besides that of Mac¬ 
intosh ; for air-cushions, safety-belts and jackets.; liga¬ 
ments and bandages for gJoreB, stockings, braces, and 
| other articles of dress; for boots, stoppers for bottles, 
and. numerous other purposes, with these appliances 
most of our readers may be familiar; but few may 
know, or might expect, that it would be employed as 
a pavement fi* stables, lobbies, public halls, and the 
like ; that it is now ,being use# j® the construction of 
)iie-boata» and that it is also proposed, to use it ex- 
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tensively in the fitting up of eur men-of-war. The 
Elastic Pavement Company have lately erected ma¬ 
chinery for the preparation of the material for these 
important purposes, and can produce it, it seemB, at a 
price sufficiently moderate to admit of its general adop¬ 
tion. * 

As a pavement for stables, the caoutchouc prepara¬ 
tion is said to bp unequalled, preventing the lodging of 
stale matters, and their consequent noxious exhala¬ 
tions; requiring little litter; and preserving the kDees 
and other parts of the horse from injuries -which are apt 
to be received in stone-paved stables. By a little pre¬ 
caution, the ammonia, which now exhales to the injury 
of the horses’ health, may be collected and sold as a 
manure, at from two to "three pounds per horse per 
annum. The slables of the commissioners of Woolwich 
dockyard have been paved with this material for up¬ 
wards of two years, and are allowed to be superior in 
point of cleanliness, freedom from smell, and healthiness, 
to what they were previous to the laying down of the 
elastic pavement. It has also been laid down in the 
Admiralty courtyard, and the carriage entrance court 
to Windsor Castle, where it has given much satisfaction. 
‘ With respect to its application to marine purposes,’ 
says the Railway Gazette, ‘a life-bout is now being 
constructed on the company’s premises (thirty-four feet 
length of keel, and twelve breadth of beam), which, with 
the exception of the keel and some iron braces, will 
be entirely formed of India-rubber and cork planking. 
She will weigh byt one ton and a half, an ordinary life¬ 
boat weighing three tons; ami it is the opinion of all 
naval men aiffi engineers who have seen her, that it will 
be almost impossible to sink her under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, and that, when driven on a Toek by the action 
of the waves, she will rebound like a ball, without frac¬ 
ture. It is also proposed to use the caoutchouc pre¬ 
paration for an inner lining between the guns in war- 
vessels, to prevent the effects of splinters; for hammock 
nettings arid bulwarks, to save the crew from canister, 
grape, &c.; and for other useful though less obvious 
purposes.’ 

Such are the numerous purposes to which human 
ingenuity can apply a single, and to all appearance an 
insignificant substance—the exuded sap of a tree; show¬ 
ing that science not only supplies our more obvious 
wants, but creates others, and calls into use hitherto 
neglected materials to supply them. Nothing in nature 
is useless ; if we cannot now see its value, let us rest 
assured that the time will come for its profitable appli¬ 
cation. 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF PICTURES. 

A large package of pictures was lately burnt without 
apparent cause, while in the course of being transported 
on the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway. The incident 
suggests to us to remark, that there is considerable 
reason for believing oil-paintings to be amongst the 
articles liable to spontaneous combustion. In the Edin¬ 
burgh Philosophical Journal, January 1821, is a com¬ 
munication from Mr James Gullan of Glasgow, stating 
the following facts:—‘ Having sold a respectable spirit- 
dealer a parcel of sample-bottles, I sent them to him 
packed in an old basket, the bottom of which was much 
broken. To prevent the bottles from falling through, I 
put across the bottom of the basket a piece o£old pack¬ 
ing-sheet, which had lain long about the warehouse, 
which was an oil and colour one, and was besmeared 
with different kinds of vegetable oil. About six or 
eight weeks alter, the gentleman informed me that my 
•oily doth and basket had almost set his warehouse on 
fire. The basket and cloth had been thrown behind 
some spirit-casks pretty much confined from the air, 
and about mid-day he was alarmed by a smell of fire. 
Having moved away the casks in the direction where 
the smoke issued, he taw the basket and cloth in a blaze. 
This fact may be a usefol hint to persons in public 
works, where galipoli, rape seed, or linseed oils are used 
in their manufSctures, as it is an established fact (though 


not-generally known), that these vegetabletoils used on 
cloths, yarn, or.wool, in the process of dyeing, and con¬ 
fined for a time from the open air, are very apt to occa¬ 
sion spontaneous fire,’ Floor-cloth, and rags used in 
cleaning oil, are mentioned by Mr Booth, lecturer on 
chemistry,* as amongst forty various articles ascertained 
to be liable to spontaneous combustion; and there was 
an instance of this phenomenon at Lyons in 1815, where 
the material was cloth containing oil. Oil pictures being 
an association of oil with cloth, and nearly the same 
substance as floor-cloth, and this consideration being 
taken in connexion with the actual burning of a pack¬ 
age of pictures without any external cause that could 
be detected, wo can scarcely doubt that spontaneous 
ignition may befall this class of works of art The 
knowledge of this fact, if it he one, cannot but be of 
importance to the public, both as suggesting precau¬ 
tionary measures, and preventing blame" being cast on 
parties not^ftiriy liable to it. 

THE WINES OK PALESTINE. 

An American chemist, Professor Hitchcock of Am¬ 
herst College, has had the curiosity to obtain, at consi¬ 
derable pains, specimens of eight or ten of the wines 
produced in Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, in order 
to ascertain if they contain alcohol. The professors of 
tlio abstinence cause have, as is well known, asserted 
and employed a considerable sunount of learning to 
prove that the wines spoken of in Scripture included 
none of this material. The learned professor bethought 
him of trying if any light could be thrown upon this 
question by direct experiment upon the wines of those, 
countries, and lie accordingly had specimens sent to- 
him by a Smyrna missionary. Let it not be supposed 
that lie aimed at injuring the temperance principle. 
It appears that he is a votary of that principle, and 
only wished to ascertain the truth. However this be, 
the result is unfavourable to the theory maintained by 
the author of ‘Anti-Bacchus’ and other well-meaning 
writers. These wines contain from 10 to nearly 18 per 
cent, of alcohol. Professor Hitchcock expresses his 
belief that there can here he no fallacy from any change 
in the constitution of the wines since ancient times, 
seeing that the climate has undergone no alteration, 
and the wines continue to be mado in tho ordinary 
manner from the pure juice of the grape. 

The abstinence cause is a noble one, resting on sound 
and incontestable arguments of simple expediency. It 
never can be the better of any attempt to support it 
by arguments which arc inconsistent with truth. Enough 
for it, that it pleads for virtues most unequivoeably 
desirable in the present age, and which conduce to 
the support and nurture of all good tendencies in our 
nature. 


BRIDGET PATHLOW. 


To work out an honest purpose, in spite of opposition, 
misfortune, penury, taking no heed of scorn, no heed 
of ridicule; to sny that you who now despise shall yet 
respect, you who scorn shall yet have benefit; to say 
these things and do them, is to present human nature 
in a form which sooner or later must obtain universal 
sympathy. In this virtue a world of hope liea hidden, 
even for the meanest; for, in being honest to ourselves, 
we create a power of honestly serving others., 

In the town of Lincoln there lived some years ago a 
man of the name of Pathlow, who, having served in the 
army, had retired at the close of the war upon ft small 
pension. He belonged to what is commonly called a 
good family, was proud of this relationship, and hav¬ 
ing dissipated his little patrimony, and made an ill- 
assorted marriage, had entered the army, not with the 
desire to serve, but as the only means he had of finding 
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to-day or to-morrow’s bread. After mapy struggles'be¬ 
tween poverty and pride, debt and disgrape, he settled in 
Lincoln, when he was some years past middle life. Here 
the old course was run. Fine houses were taken, fine 
appearances made; but these, unlike the three degrees 
of comparison, did rather begin with the largest and 
end with the smallest; so that, when our tale com¬ 
mences, the fine house, in the finest street, had dwindled 
into a mean habitation, that could only boast its neigh¬ 
bourhood to the minster, where, shadowed by some 
antique trees, and within sound of the minster's bell, it 
was the birthplace of Bridget Pathlow. 

There were two brothers several years older than 
Bridget, born before Pathlow had settled in Lincoln, 
and on whose education he had spent all available 
means; fbr, as fie had great promises from great rela¬ 
tions, he destined them to be gentlemen. Besides these 
two, Bridget had another brother, some years younger 
than herself, who, being born like her during the poverty 
and ill-fortunes of the parents, was looked upon with no 
favourable or loving eye. 

Whilst the elder brothers were better clad, well 
taught inditing pleasant epistles to far-off relations, 
poor Tom and Bridget Pathlow were the household 
drudges. To do dirty work, to repel needy credi¬ 
tors, to deny with the prompted lie, to steal along the 
streets, and, with the heart’s blood in bor face, to hear 
the unpaid tradesmen d*,honour her father’s name ; to 
sit by the tireless hearth, or by the window to watch 
her father’s return, who, urged for money, would per¬ 
haps keep from home whole nights, having first told 
Bridget that lie should not return alive; to watch 
through those hours of mental pain, and yet in this 
very loneliness, in theso childish years, to have one 
never failing belief of being by self-help not always so 
very sorrowful or so despised, surely made this young 
child no unworthy dweller under the shadow of the olden 
minster. Tom was not half so resolute as Bridget, nor 
so capable of endurance. 

The elder brothers left home when Bridget and Tom 
were not more than eleven and eight years old. No 
love had been fostered between these elder and younger 
children; yet in the heart of Bridget much love was 
garnered. Now that they were alone, the chi! 'ren were 
more together, the household drudgery was shared be¬ 
tween them, as well as the cares and sorrows of their 
miserable home, and the stolen play round the minster 
aisles, where many, who despised the parents, said kind 
words to the children. Designing her for some humble 
employment, where the weekly gain of two or three 
shillings would supply the momentary want, Captain 
Pathlow (as he was called) denied Bridget any better 
education than such as was afforded by a school, the 
weekly fees of which were sixpence; but she had a 
kind friend in an old glass-staincr, who lived hard by, 
and another in his son, a blind youth, who was allowed 
to play upon the minster organ. As a return to this 
poor youth for some few lessons in organ-playing, 
Bridget would carry home each evening the key of a 
little postern door (which a kind prebend had lent 
him), and by which private access was gained to the 
cloisters. So often did Bridget carry bade that key, 
that at last, becoming a sort of privileged person, 
she was allowed to come through the garden, which, 
shadowed by the doister walls, lfly pleasant before the 
prebend’s quaint study window. The old man, looking 
up often from his book, and remembering that in Lin¬ 
coln her father’s name was linked to all meanness 
a»d disgrace, would wonder to see her push back 
from the overhanging boughs the ripe apples, or the 
luscious grapes, untouched, untasted; so, judging from 
small things, he took to heart that this poor Bridget had 
* touch of nobleness about her. From this time he ob- 
served her taste narrowly. Hurrying across the garden, 
I sife'SOt alffly a lingered (particularly if the shadows of 
® OOentHg state low) to look at one piece of wood-carring, 
I Which, projecting, from the old* cloister wall, looked 
I lb the swing light like the drooping ivy it mimicked 


One night the old man questioned her, and said he 
should like to be her friend, to have her taught^ to serve 
her. 

‘I thank you muclf-, sir,’ said she; ‘hut if-' she 

stopped abruptly. 

‘If what, Bridget?’ * 

‘ If 1 cpuld sew, or earn-’ she Btopped again. 

‘Well,’ said the old man smiling, ‘I see you are a 
good girl, Bridget There are, if I remember what 
my housekeeper said, six Holland shirts to make, 
which-’ 

‘ I will do them. To-mbrrow night I will come; for 
I have a purpose to serve which will make me work 
with a ready finger.’ 

She wag gone before the old man could answer. The 
morrow and the morrow’s night saw that poor child 
plying the quick needle, whilst brother Tom guarded 
the chamber door, lest a gleam of the candle should 
betray the solitary and hidden task. 

Unknown to Bridget, the worthy prebend made to 
Captain Pathlow an offer of serving his child. But 
this offer was repulsed with bitter scorn. ‘ He had rich 
relations,’ he said, ‘who could serve Bridget, without 
her being a pauper. For the rest, no one had a right to 
interfere.’ 

Bridget was henceforth forbidden even to quit thq 
house. But the six fine Holland shirts were at length 
completed, and carried home; Tom returning the happy 
bearer of a bright shining piece of gold. This was soon 
laid out. In what ? Bridget knew best, for she still 
worked on by night. , 

Returning home late one evening, the fatheaobserved 
the gleaming light from the lone garret window, and 
creeping upon tlie two children unseen, not only para¬ 
lysed them with fear, but holding in the candle’s flame 
the diligent work of many weeks, the fruition of that 
child’s earliest desire, that fruit of an honest purpose— 
no dainty piece of needlework was it, but the drawn 
image, leaf by leaf, of the curious carving—burnt it to 
ashes. 


‘ If you can work,’ he said fiercely, ‘ there are milliners j 
in Lincoln who want errand girls. Ha! ha 1 two shillings ! I 
a-week will add ale to our night’s meal!’ ; I 

The girl was only saved from this destiny by the j 
arrival one Saturday, during dinner time, of a very large 
letter sealed with black, which, being opened, was 
found to have come from the elder brother, who, stating 
the death of an uncle, advised that Bridget should he 
sent Immediately upon a speculative visit to the widow cd j 
aunt. This was food of a right kind to Pathlow; lie 
began its digestion immediately. ‘ You must say good 
words for us, Bridget—good words. Hint that a suit 
of clothes, or a five-pound note, will be acceptable to 
me, and a new silk gown to your mother; and, in short, 
anything.’ 

The girl’s few miserable clothes were soon packed 
within one narrow box, a letter written to the guard of 
the coach, which was to convey her from London into 
the western provinces, to say that her relation would 
pay at the end of the journey. Dear Tom parted with 
a copy on paper of that rare carving, laid secretly 
on the prebend’s reading-desk, and on the morrow 
after the letter came, Bridget saw the last glimpse of 
Lincoln minster. Her eldest brother—he who had 
written the letter—lived in London, a gay, apparently 
rich gentleman, studying, it was said, for a physician, if 
study he ever did; but as Bridget had been forewarned 
not to make her appearance at his lodgings during the 
day, she was forced to stop till night came within the 
garret chamber assigned to her at the inn where the" 
coach had stayed, with that apology fbr a trunk- 
small as it was, it would have held the wardrobes 
of three Bridgets—mounted on the burly shoulders of 
a herculean porter, the girl found her brother’s home. 
She had expected to see rich apartments, but none so 
rich as these, where, surrounded by all the semblance 
of aristocratic life, her brother liur stretched upon a 
sofa sipping bis wine, and reading the evening paper. 
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•Well,’ was his greeting, ‘yon’te come;’ and then he 
went on with his paper. 

These words fell chill upon the girl’s heart; but she 
knew she was his sister, and tfie knelt to kiss him. 
• Dear Richard, dear brother, I have so counted on this 
hour. They all send their love; Tom, and Saul, and-’ 

‘ There, that’ll do. Go and sit down. These things 
are low; you must forget them all. But, faugh! how 
you’re dressed I Did any one see you as you came in ?’ 

The answer was satisfactory: so the reading went on. 

‘You must forget these Lincoln people altogether,’ 
he said after a while; ‘ you ate going to be a lady, and 
the memory of poverty sits ill upon such. Mind, I 
warn you to have a still tongue. For the rest, make 
yourself comfortable; say black is black, and white 
white. A very good maxim, I assure you, for a depen¬ 
dent.’ 

‘ Can happiness come from such belief, or future 
good ?' asked Bridget. ‘ Can-’ 

‘ There, that’ll do; I never disouss points with clul- 
dren. Talk the matter over with the next maid-ser¬ 
vant, or reserve it for private meditation when you are 
upon the top of the coach.’ 

Bridget had little to say after this, and a late hour 
of that same night found her journeying to the western 
province, where her widowed relation dwelt. At length, 
on the second morning after leaving London, she found 
herself in a country town, in a gay street, standing upon 
a scrupulously clean step, knocking upon a very bright 
knocker, not only for her own admittance, but for that 
of the scantily-freighted box. A demure-looking ser¬ 
vant appeared, who, taking in to her mistress the intro¬ 
ductory letter widely the elder Fathlow had indited, 
being, as he hud said, the fishing-hook whereby to catch 
; the fish, left the Lincoln girl to a full hour’s doubt as to 
: whether she should have to retrace her way to Lincoln, 

! or be received as the poor dependent. It seemed that 
I her unexpected arrival had created much discussion; 
for loud voices were heard in a neighbouring parlour. 
The dispute, rising into a storm, was only stayed by 
Bridget’s being ordered into the presence of the bereaved 
widow, who, being of substantial form, sat in a capa¬ 
cious chair, with a plentiful fiow of lawn before her 
weeping face. She was surrounded by several relatives, 
each of whom had children to recommend; but wishing 
to exhibit her power, and triumph over their greedy 
expectations, she rose, and throwing herself upon the 
astonished girl’s neek, made visible election of a depen¬ 
dent. Foiled in their purpose, the relations disappeared. 
The widow, like a child pleased with a toy, made for 
a while much of the poor Lincoln girl: old dresses 
; were remodelled, old bonnets cunningly trimmed, bygone 
fashions descanted on, till, to crown the whole, the 
| girl wished hack her Lincoln rags, rather than walk 
! the streets to be gazed at by every passer-by. In 
this matter there was no appeal; there never is against 
dogged self-opinion or selfish cunning. Pleased with 
having one on whom to wreak a world of spite, the 
widow soon changed her first show of kindness to taunts, 
reproaches proportionate to the loneliness and depen¬ 
dence of the child. Months went by without one soli¬ 
tary gleam of happiness, for hooks or learning were for¬ 
bidden ; added to all this, too, were perpetual secret 
letters from her home, urging her to send money. But 
there was no meanness in Bridget; she coqjd endure, 
but not crave unworthily. Things had gone on thus 
for a twelvemonth, when one winter’s day the widow 
came back after a week’s absence a gay bride, and that 
same night Bridget was sent back on her way to Lin- 
‘coln, with five Shillings in her pocket over and above 
the coach hire. 

Bridget had a fellow-passenger, who, having travelled 
far, and being young, and troubled with a child, was 
much pleased with the thousand little kindnesses that 
the girl performed, so that before the journey to London 
was ended, avast friendship was established between 
them. They parted with much regret; for, to one like 
Bridget, so lonely, so destitute of friends, the mere sem¬ 
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blance of kindness was a treasure in itself. She had sat 
some time in the office waiting for the Lincoln coach— 
not without comfort, for the book-keeper had stirred up 
the office fire, and, suspecting her scanty purse, h3d sup¬ 
plied her with a glass of warm ale and a toast—when a 
pale but respectable-looking man entered, and saying 
that he was the husband of Bridget’s fellow-passenger, 
had come to offer her the comfort of his home for a day 
or so, as a return for her kindness to his wife and child. 
After some little deliberation Bridget accepted the offer, 
for she dreaded to return home without having written 
to say that she was coming; so an hour afterwards 
Bridget sat with the baby on her knee by the side of 
her fellow-passenger, in a comfortable second-fioor room 
in a street leading from Long Acre.. Never was such 
a tea prepared as on this memorable night, never such 
a hearth, never such a baby, never such .a happy young 
wife, never such a wondering Bridget, for hero seemed 
the visible jgeseoce of all riches her heart had ever 
craved; here, in this working-chamber of a Long Acre 
herald-painter. Here, too, without wealth, was the 
power of mind made visible; here, in this chamber 
of the artisan. A few cheap books nicely arranged, a 
few prints, rich panelled escutcheons, aud cunning tra¬ 
cery, that brought to mind old things in Lincoln min¬ 
ster, covered the walls. These things stood out like 
the broad written words of hope and perseverance. 

Bridget had never been so hnppy. On the morrow a 
letter was despatched; but the answer was one of bitter 
reproach, harsh threats. It bore no invitation to return ; 
and when it said that Tom had left Lincoln, Bridget 
had no desire to do so. The slay of a few days was 
lengthened into one of months; for when her good 
friends knew her history—all of it, saving her love 
of art—they could but pity, which pity ripening into 
estimation as her character became more known, turned 
friendship into love. We draw no romantic character, 
but one of real truth. Bridget was the busiest and cheer- 
fullest; up early, so that the hearth was clean, the 
breakfast ready, the baby neatly dressed; and this not 
done for once, but always; so that Bridget became a 
necessary part of the household in Long Acre. By and 
by, when site was found to possess an aptitude for 
drawing, the artisan set busily to work, and by the 
evening fire paid back, iu teaching, her honest service. 
An upturned cup, a book, a jug, were drawn; and when 
these were perfect, things of greater difficulty were 
sketched. Her progress was but slow, yet so perfect, 
that in a few months’ time she was a real help to her 
master; und when ho fell into bad health, and had to 
work at home, she assisted to bring bread to that poor 
household. The artisan grew no better, hut lingering 
week by week in a consumption, was each day less able 
to perform the work which, being of a rare and delicate 
kind, his master would intrust to no other hand. 

One week (the week before lie died) a crest of rare 
device had to bo painted on the panels of a rich oity 
merchant’s carriage. No hand could execute it like 
that of the dying nftan; but his hand was post work, 
though the mind could still invent; and Bridget, who 
knew th&.t btyt for this work being done no bread could 
come, knelt, and by Ids bed earned what was last eaten 
by that dying man. The work excelled the master’s 
hope; he wondered more when, with that artisan’s last 
breath, he learned the act of mercy, how done, aud by 
whom. Bridget reaped good fruit: when she had lost 
one friend, when his widow and child had left London 
for the country, the good old master coaohmaker took 
Bridget home into veritable Long Acre itself. He was 
not rich; but paying Bridget for all her services, she 
had money wherewith to take new lessons in art—to 
begin the learning of wood-engraving, In which she 
afterwards rarely excelled—to lay by four bright gold 
pounds, os tiie means of seeing Lincoln once again. 
They had never written to her from home, never for > 
years; but still her heart dung to those old memories , 
which had encompassed her chUdhood. 

She was now seventeen. It was a bright May mom- 
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injf when she travelled onward to the minster town. 
How her heart beat audibly when, by the waning even¬ 
ing light, the homo even of that miserable childhood 
was seen again. Lifting the latch, she stole into the 
house; but no happy voice, no greeting met her ear; all 
that was said was, ‘ Well, you’re come at last.’ But by 
' and by, when it was hinted thnt the larder was enipty, 
and the relic of those four bright pounds were seen, 
more civil words were heard, which, warming into a full 
tide of kindness, lasted, veritably lasted, till the last 
shilling was spent; then—then laughing her poverty 
to scorn, she was ordered to travel back to London in 
the best fashion she could. 

The good old prebend was absent from Lincoln; so it 
was only from poor blind Saul she could borrow a scanty 
sum, which suTn was the more needful, as she had to 
travel out of the high road to a little town where her 
dear brother Tom now lived. He had run away from 
home soon after Bridget had left, and after many ups 
and downs in those few years, was now become half 
clerk half servant in the house of a country attorney. 
His nature was more passive than that of Bridget, more 
yielding, less energetic: having been from childhood 
weak in body, he had scarcely bettered Ins condition in 
changing one scene of drudgery for another. In tiie 
little parlour of the country inn his long sad tale of 
passive suffering was told to the sister’s ear. If she 
wept, it was but for a moment; then talking cheerfully 
of what the future should b*—how they would work 
together, how they would be dear friends, how they in 
London would have one common home, and asking no¬ 
thing from the world, still pay to it one never-failing 
debt of cheerfulness and sympathy; how they would do 
all this they said so many times, that the supper grew 
cold, and poor feeble Tom laughed outright. They parted 
that summer’s night; there was comfort when Bridget 
promised that a letter should conic soon. She did not 
even hint the joy that should be in it. 

Once more in London, she began that very week to 
build a home for Tom. By a little help from her Long 
Acre friends she procured some few pupils, whose 
parents being ambitious to adorn their parlour walls at 
the cheapest rate, had their children initiated into the 
mysteries of art at sixpence the lesson. Sixteen lessons 
a-week made eight shillings—little enough to exist upon; 
but it yet hired a room and bought bread, and some¬ 
thing like the consciousness of independence. At night, 
too, there were hours to work in—and then the practice 
of wood-engraving went nimbly on. 

In returning home once a-week from a distant part 
of London, Bridget had to pass in an obscure street an 
old bookstall. She sometimes stopped to look upon it: 
she always did so when she had seen upon it an old 
thumbed copy of Bewick's British Birds. In those rare 
tail-pieces, that never were surpassed, one who knew all 
the difficulties of the art found infinite delight. She 
was observed one evening by a gentleman who had come 
up to the bookstall some minutes after Bridget; like 
her, too, he was curious in art, and’wondered wlmt this 
young 'poor-clad female could find of interest in one 
or two small pictured pages, not hastily turned over, 
but dwelt upon long, minute after minhte. He fol¬ 
lowed, but her light step soon left him far behind: he 
came again—there she jvas, m the same day week, with 
that same old thumbed Bewick. Weeks went by in this 
manner, till the stall-keeper, remembering her often- 
seen face, bid her ‘buy, or else not touch the books 
againand Bridget, creeping away like one guilty of 
a misdeed, saw not that the curious gentleman had 
hough t the books, and now followed her with speedy 
fdot This time he might have found her home, but that, 
in a street leading ihto Holborn, some papers fell from 
the little roH of drawings she carried; he stooped to 
the moment of glancing at them she 

night-labour had made her somewhat pro- 
fldtMn itt tfie art, she tried to get employment; but for 
wfedKt'without success. Specimens sent in to engraven 


were returned, letters.to publishers unheeded; letters or 
specimens from Long Acre were of a surety inadmis¬ 
sible. The roaster who hacPtaught her was dead. At last 
there was pointed out. to her an advertisement in one 
of the daily papers, that engravers upon wood were 
wanted for the design! of a cheap publication. - There 
was reference to a person of whom Bridget had heard ; 
so, sending first for permission, she was introduced to 
the advertiser. A subject for illustration was chosen, 
and a pencil placed in her hand. When the design come 
out visibly from the paper, the advertiser, shaking his 
head, said he would consider. This consideration took 
some weeks; meanwhile a sleepless pillow was that of 
poor Bridget. At last the answer came; he would 
employ her, but at a very moderate remuneration. 
Yet here was hope, clear as the' noonday’s sun; here 
was the first bright-beaded drop in the cup of the self- 
helper ; here was hope for Tom; here matter for the 
promised letter. The work done, the remuneration 
coming in, the fruition came; new yet humble rooms 
were hired, second-liand furniture bought piece by piece; 
and it was a proud night when, alone in her still cham¬ 
ber, the poor despised Lincoln girl thanked Heaven for 
its holy mercy. 

The proverb tells us that good fortune is never single- 
handed. On the morrow—it was a wet and rainy day 
—Bridget, in passing into Spring Gardens, observed 
that the stall of a poor lame apple woman had been 
partly overturned by borne rude urchin. She stopped 
to help the woman, and whilst so doing, a very fat old 
gentleman came up, and looking, very quietly remarked 
in a sort of audible whisper to himself, ‘ Curious ! very 
curious ! this same very little not of mercy first intro¬ 
duced me to my excellent Tom : ay ! ay ! Tom’s gone; 
there isn’t such another from Easteheap to Chelsea.’ 

The name of Tom was music to Bridget’s ears. The 
old gentleman had moved away; but following quickly, 
Bridget addressed him. 

‘ 1 have a brother, sir, whose name is-’ 

‘ Tom,’ interrupted the old gentleman; * find me my 
Tom’s equal, and I’ll say something to you. Here is my 
address.’ lie thrust a card into Bridget’s hand, and 
went on. Here was a romantic omen of good for Tom. 

That same night the letter was indited. Two days 
after, the country wagon deposited Tom in the great 
city. An hour after, he sat by Bridget's hearth. 

* This night repays nip for all past sorrow,’ skid the 
sister, as she sat hand in hand by her brother’s side. 
‘Years ago, in those lonely winter nights, something 
like a dream of this same happy hour would come be¬ 
fore me. Indeed it did, dear Tom.’ 

Each thing within those same two narrow rooms had 
a history; the cuckoo dock itself would have furnished 
matter for a tale; the six chairs and the one table were 
prodigies. 

On the morrow, Tom, guided by the address, found 
out the office of the fat old gentleman, who, being a 
bachelor and an attorney, held pleasant chambers in 
Clement's Inn. Whether induced by Tom’s appear¬ 
ance or Ilia name, we know not, but the old gentleman, 
after certain inquiries at the coaohmaker’* in Long 
Acre, took Tom for liis clerk, at the salary of six shil¬ 
lings a-wcek. 

We must now allow weeks to pass by. In the mean¬ 
while Bridget’s work increased, though not the money 
paid for it. Yet out of these same earnings a small sum 
was laid by, for what our Lincoln girl breathed to no 
living ear. About this time better work was heard of, 
but application for it, through the person who employed 
her, failed; how, she knew not If I had a friend, She- 
said, I might succeed; and though Richard has passed 
me in the streets unheeded, still I will make one last ap¬ 
peal to him. She went, not in rags, but decently attired. 

‘ That you are rich, and above me in circumstances, 

I know. Rich* she humbly said; ‘hitherto you bate 
scorned to bwnune so poor; but as I have never wronged 
you or yourname,you will perhaps nay that, I am your 
sister?’ • 
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‘I made your fortune once,’ lie bitterly answered; held the same Bridget whom lie had known at Lincoln, 
‘of your honest purpose* since then I know nothing, while his compAiion recognised, in the same person, 
Far the rest, it is not convenient for a man in my con- her whom he ’Jad followed years ago. A good fire 
dition to have pauper friends—yotf have my answer.' burnt upon the hearth, Tom’s tea ready, his shoes and 
‘ Brother,’ she said, as she obpeil the haughty ges- his coat by the fire; for the night was wet, and Bridget 
tore that signaled her to leave*the room, ‘may you herself busily at work upon the illustration of the Ger- 
rogret the words you have so harshly spoken. For the man story. Happy was the meeting between the old 
rest, believe me I shall yet succeed, in spite of all this man and her he almost thought his child; strange the 
opposition.' feelings of the gentleman who had bought the thumbed 

The peace of Bridget’s home was now broken by Bewick, and hoarded those poor drawings. We have 
weekly letters from Lincoln for loan of money, which not room to tell the joy of that night, 
applications being successful ftr a few times, only made From this hour Bridget had worthy friends. The 
the letters more urgent and pressing in their demands, morrow brought the sister of the one who had remem- 
Some months after Bridget’s interview with Richard, bered Bridget at the bookstall. He was the same rich 
there sat one winter’s evening in the study of a ecle- city merchant who so unknowingly had praised Bridget’s 
brated author three gentlemen. The one was the first work and act of mercy. When he hoard from the 
author himseif, as widely known for his large human worthy coachmakcr that story—when ho knew from 
loving heart as for the books he had written, lie had Tom what a sister Bridget was—when llie old prebend 
now been for some days translating a child’s story from said so inaiwjtindly things, no wonder that admiration 
the German, a sort of spiritual child’s book, like the ripened mtofovc. By the hand of lus sister (who was 
Story without an End. his housekeeper') all manner of graceful acts wero per- 

‘ Were this book illustrated by one who had the formed, all manner of good fortuqp ottered ; but nothing 
same self-helping soul as its author, the same instinc- could shake Bridget’s self-helping resolves, no promises 
' tive feeling,’ said the translator to one of his friends, ‘ it induce her to quit poor humble trusting Tom: the only 
would indeed be priceless. 1 have sometimes thought help she asked was that of work to ho done. The ex- 
none but a woman could catch the simple yet deep ma- cellent prebend, returning to Lincoln, spoke much of 
ternal feeling that lies in these same pages; but where Bridget, which good report of fortune coining to her 

is-’ father’s cars, he presently resolved (as his wife was now 

* There is a woman capable of this,’ said one of the dead) to make one home mt\o for liimself and Bridget, 
friends, turning «to the author; ‘ beyond all doubt So coming to London, licwas soon comfortable; exact- 
capable. Look here.’ •, ing money, craving for delicacies, not caring how they 

He drey fofth from a pocket-hook the very papers were to be procured, till their once happy homo became 
which two years before Bridget had lost. one of misery to Tom and Bridget. 

‘ You say true,’ answered the translator; ‘ but what Months went by, often during which it was mercy to 
is this ; it seems like the copy of some carved foliage, escape to the home of her kind city friends, even for a 

some-’ few hours. The house tiiat they occupied in summer- 

‘ This must be Bridget’s,’ interrupted the other guest, time—it was now that season—was situated a few miles 
leaning across the tabic with anxious face (for it was from town, and here one evening the rich merchant 
no other than the minster prebend) ; 1 1 see il is ; yes, asked Bridget to be his wife. 

yes, a copy of the antique carving from the minster ‘ You might live to regret marriage with one so poor 
J wall. Good things have been said in Lincoln of this as myself, sir,’ was her answer; ‘ you who could ask 
Bridget, but the lather would never toll whore she was.’ the hand of ladies of wealth and beauty,’ 

The enthusiastic old gentleman now entered into a ‘ Wealth of money, Bridget, but not with thy wealth 
long detail of Bridget's youth, which, coupled with of soul. Money is ail advantage which the many have; 
the other gentleman’s Btory, left no doubt that the hut the heroism of self-help in women is rare, because 
peeper into the thumbed copy of Bewick and the Lin- few are so willing to be self-helpers. It is I who will 
coin girl were one and the same. he made rich in having you. I know that time would 

Next day anxious inquiries were set on foot respect- prove it. Come, my home must he yours.’ 

I ing Bridget, but without effect. Then weeks went by, Bridget did at last consent, but with a reservation 
j and in the meanwhile the German book could find no which must be yet a secret. Whatever was its purpose, 

I fit illustrator. But at last the woodcuts in the cheap it was a resolve not to be shaxen; but as time wore on, 

II periodical for which Bridget engraved were remarked many were the protestations against this resolution. 

1 ; upon. The man who had the name of being both the At lengtii, after days and weeks of indefatigable labour, 
i artist and engraver was applied to, and he ngr&ed to Bridget asked the old prebend and the merchant to 
I furnish the desired illustrations. A few were sent in, meet her at the chambers of Tom’s master. They 

surpassing the author’s hopes; but a stray leaf, a grace- did so. Tom was there as well as the fat old geutle- 
ful touch, brought to memory the hand of Bridget, man, the one looking sly because he knew the secret, 
Yet she could not he heard of, though the old Lincoln tlio other wonderingly. The old gentleman signed 
gentleman was indefatigable in his inquiries. some papers, which an old clerk attested; then Bridget, 

At length one night , the prebend and his friend were drawing forth a purse of gold, laid the fees upon the 
returning along the Strand in a westerly direction, when parchment of Tom’s indenture as articled clerk, 
by St Clement’s Daines they observed a very fat old ‘ Tins was* my reservation, this my secret. As I 
gentleman creeping slowly along the pavement, whilst have now shown myself a humble loving sister of this, 
a diminutive youth kept watch and guard, now right, dear Tom, so I mn now willing to become the wife.’ 
now left, as either side seemed likely to be iostled by A week after, Bridget stood as the wife of the riph 
some rude passer-by. * city merchant by the altar of Lincoln minster; and 

‘ You shall go no further,’ at length said the old dear as the marriage-ring was on that day, was the gift 
gentleman, stopping short; ‘ not an inch farther. Go! of the old thumbed copy of Bewick’s British Birds, 
give my lore to your sister, you dog, and say that I Habits of self-help, like all good tiling?, are ensuring, 
.have to thank her for introducing to me a second in- Bridget, as the wife and mother, is still the samp, losing 
comparable Tom.’ no opportunity of self-culture, no power of being the 

But the boy was so far incomparable, that, being wil- best teacher to her children, 
ful and obstinate, he would see the old gentleman safe Tom is at this time a quaint bachelor attorney, liav- 
within New Dm, which was near at hand; and the ing succeeded to the snug practice ofjtbp fht genifoman. 
friends, waiting outside, stayed tiU the boy returned. That there exists between him and Bridget a me and 
for his voice had brought to the prebend’s ear thgt of enduring love, we need, not make, record. 

Bridget They followed, him into Long Acre, up two . Of the death of the father. we, need not speak- Over 
pair of stairs, where, lifting the latch, the prebend be* the selfishness, the pride of the elder brother, we will 
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draw a veil, for the memory of good is better than the 
memory of evil. Bridget had triumpV enough in the 
fruition of honest labour. * 

VITAL STATISTICS OF* GLASG0W—HEALTH 
OF LARGE TOWNS. 

The statistic* of Glasgow have been for thirty years 
I taken with unexampled accuracy, first by Dr Cleland, 
and afterwards by Dr Alexander Watt The publication 
[ giving the vital statistics for 1841 and 1842, exhibits 
the appearance of extraordinary diligence and care, and 
some of the results are of general interest. It appears, 
for instance, that the high mortality of Glasgow—high 
even for a large city—falls chiefly upon the humbler 
classes. As if generally observed, the great morta¬ 
lity is particularly severe upon children. At an aver¬ 
age, 45 per ct.nt. of the whole deaths arc of persons 
under five years of age. One in ten of all persons living 
in Glasgow at those ages die annually. And the younger 
infants are the greatest sufferers in proportion. Of 
those living in the city under a year old, nearly it) per 
cent, or one-fifth, perish each. year. That is to say, of 
8368 yearlings, no fewer than 1582 are not allowed to 
pass into a second year. 

A large city like Glasgow is also unfavourable for 
aged life. In Perthshire, an agricultural county, the 
proportion of inhabitants above sixty years of age is 
,V19 per cent, greater than iaj<Glasgow. In the city of 
Perth, which contains only twenty thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, and where the people generally may be presumed 
to live in healthier circumstances, the proportion of 
deaths at infantine nges is likewise low in comparison 
with Glasgow. Only 15 per cent, of the yearling babies 
die there each year. 

Glasgow and Edinburgh have been remarkable of 
late years above all British cities for the amount of 
mortality from fever. Dr Watt discovers a remarkable 
parity in the proportions of deaths at various ages from 
this disease in the two cities, to all deaths from the 
Bame cause, showing the agency of a common law in 
both cases. Taking Edinburgh on an average of the 
three years, 1839, 40, and 41, and Glasgow on an aver¬ 
age of five years, 1837* 38, 39, 40, and 41, it is found 
that the results are as follow:— 

Edinburgh, fllasgow. 


Proportion of deaths under five years, 'i 
caused by fever, to the whole deaths >■ 12'41 12-<>7 

by that disease, j 

Do. da under twenty years, 29-74 29-05 

Do. do. twenty years and upwards, 70-25 70-94 

It is striking to find two Scottish cities so much alike in 
respect of a particular disease, while all other cities of 
similar size are so differently situated. Does not this 
throw some light on the much-disputed question as to 
the leading cause of the fever pestilence of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh ? Imperfect drainage, deficient ventilation, 
intemperance, and destitution, havd all been cited, and 
found advocates. The three first agencies are shared 
by other cities. The last is more peculiar to the large 
towns of Scotland, in consequence of want'of all regular 
provision for the able-bodied poor, and the stinted man¬ 
ner in which even thedielpless are supplied. It seems 
scarcely to be doubted that the starveling poor-law of 
Scotland is the cause chiefly concerned. 

On this point Dr Watt throws some valuable illus¬ 
tration. At the close of the year 1842, it was found, 
much to the surprise of the public of Glasgow, that the 
mortality of that year, which was one of extremely de-1 
pressed trade, when many working-people were thrown 
Idle, was less than in some more prosperous years; 
seeming to imply that the bulk of the people enjoy best 
teltftifp impoverished circumstances. It now appears 
that : -fimmished mortality of that year was owing to 
' the. a yrt a ps tic, relief which the poor generally eqjoyed 
,, 'furmiyHMt of that period; a bounty which the miser-.- 
alible /tpp does not experience in ordinary seasonk. 1 


Indeed, the rise and» fall of mortality with the distri¬ 
bution of relief, and without regard to prosperous or 
adverse times, is a fact clearly made out Distress 
from failure of employment began in the west of Scot¬ 
land in October 1836., In January of the ensuing year, 
while this distress continued unrelieved, fever and in¬ 
fluenza fell heavily upon Glasgow, and during that 
month alone the mortality was 1972, being about twioe 
the usual average. The mortality of that year exceeded 
that of 1836 by 1743, and the great severity of it amongst 
the poorer class is shown by the unusual number of 
funerals at the public exj&nse. In the course of spring, 
however, subscriptions were made; that is, the bene¬ 
volent few undertook the support of the starving poor, 
and no fewer than 18,500 were at one time dependent 
upon these funds. Immediately thereafter the monthly 
mortality fell, till in June it was only 665. From May 
1842 to May 1843 was another period of depression, dur¬ 
ing which voluntarily-supplied funds were distributed 
for the relief of the destitute. There were, according 
to Dr Watt, ‘ much fewer cases of unrelieved destitution 
in Glasgow in 1842 than during any year of ordinary 
prosperity.’ But on the return of better times, in May 
1843, this relief was discontinued. The consequence 
was, that ^lie mortality began to increase, notwithstand¬ 
ing the season being a healthy one, provisions cheap, 
and the wealthier classes comparatively exempt from 
disease. A severe mortality lay upon the city during 
the four or five months which are usually healthiest, 
and the amount of deaths for the yeai*was increased by 
2340 as compared with 1842. In October, relief was 
resumed among the sufferers from the late (epidemic, 
and money flowed to the poorest class through other 
channels, particularly through a humble kind of labour¬ 
ing work, the laying of gas-pipes. Again, then, notwith¬ 
standing the wintry weather, which usually increases 
the number of deaths, an alleviation of the mortality 
began to be observed, and in December the funerals 
were only 728. 

Dr Watt adds -. ‘ From personal inquiries I made 
among the labouring classes in Glasgow during the 
summer months of 1843, I found that many of them 
had only occasional employment, which was quite in¬ 
sufficient to suppl> themselves and their families with 
the necessaries of life. I have also been favoured with 
let ters from six of the district surgeons of Glasgow, in 
answer to a circular 1 took the literty of addressing to 
them, with the view of completing the evidence as to 
the connexion of disease and mortality with the condi¬ 
tion of the people; and from the statements of each of 
these gentlemen, with one exception, it appears that the 
greatest amount of disease and mortality seen by them 
was iq persons who had little or no employment. Dr 
Alison has carried his inquiries on this head much 
further than I have done ; and it will be seen from one 
of his tables that, out of 1038 fever patients in Edin¬ 
burgh, whose cases were inquired into, 400 were in 
regular work (that is, themselves or the heads of their 
families), and 638 out of work, or with scanty occa¬ 
sional work. Again, in another table he states, that 
from inquiries made respecting fever patients in the 
Royal Infirmary and I-Iavannah districts of Glasgow, 
and also in Greenock hospital, it was found that, out of 
436 cases, there were 135 in full work when attacked, 
220 in partial work, “insufficient for support,” and 81 
wholly out of work; so that, out of 436 cases, there 
were 3ftl in a state of destitution. Again, in his post¬ 
script, that in all 768 fever patients in 1843 were exa¬ 
mined, and that of these not quitq one-third were 
fully employed—that is, the destitute part of the popu- * 
lation furnished 66 per cent, of the fevers. 

‘ Surely no better evidence than the foregoing fects can 
be required to prove that the extension of disease among 
our town-population essentially depends on the amount 
of ttnrdiesed destitution which exists among the people.* 

- * The mortality of town* in England In comparison with that of 
towns la Scotland, has been quoted to show that the amount of 
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The same remits are brought out in the report of M. 
Villerme, in the tenth volume of Archives Generates, 
where it is shown that in the three districts of Paris 
in which the mortality is the leasl the inhabitants are 
the wealthiest; and in the three districts in which the 
inhabitants are the poorest, the nfortality is the greatest 
—the difference being no less than 1 in 24, and 1 in 45, 
on an average of five years. Were our registers so 
improved that the sanitary condition of the various 
localities of Glasgow could be correctly ascertained, 
there is little doubt that the greatest portion of it would 
be found to be as healthy as any other town, notwith¬ 
standing the high mortality indicated by our mortality 
bills. This we have good reason for believing to be the 
case, as it is now found that no less than two-thirds of 
the increased mortality in 1837 and in 1843, over that 
of the preceding years, took place among the most des¬ 
titute poor, who were buried at the expense of the 
public. The principal reason which must prevent our 
coming to the conclusion that the better portions 
of Glasgow are very healthy, is the high average 
amount of fever cases which unrelieved destitution is 
found to be tho means of spreading to such a grievous 
extent among our population; for it is generally found, 
that although fevers rage with the greatest frequency, 
and cause the greatest number of deaths among the 
poor and destitute, yet the contagion soon passes to the 
wealthier classes, who also become the sufferers, and 
among whom the mortality, as proportioned to the 
number attacked, ^s usually greater.’ 

Pacts like these must in time, we should think, wear 
away the unlidppy prevalence of wroDg dogmas among 
our eountflrmen with aggard to poor laws. There is no 
unusual inhumanity towards the poor amongst us; wc 
only labour under an inveterate error in supposing that 
the only means to maintain active and provident feel¬ 
ings amongst the industrious orders, is to keep tho 
destitute, whether helpless or helpful, in a state border¬ 
ing on, or passing within the limits of, starvation. 


POPULAR FRENCH HONGS. 

NO. V.—PORTRAITS A LA MODE. 

The title of this song is derived from those black pro¬ 
files, specimens of which may be seen exhibited at the 
door or window of some humble taker of likenesses in 
every town where the fine arts receive tho smallest en¬ 
couragement. The process is so simple, and the subject 
executed so rapidly, that, provided the artist be con¬ 
stantly employed, he may earn a respectable living. A 
sheet of blackened paper and a pair of scissors are all 
the implements he requires. His sitters turn their pro¬ 
files in the best point of view, and he copies their visages 
as he cuts his way into the black sheet. The head, when 
completed, is stuck on some white card by way of con¬ 
trast, and the subject is finished. Of all the various 
means employed to obtain ‘counterfeit presentments’ 
of the human countenance, these ebon profiles, if not the 
heat representations, are the cheapest; for to the speci¬ 
mens we mention is generally attached in this country 
an equally black advertisement, announcing that like- 


deaths in some of the English towns is as great, and, in one in¬ 
stance, even exoeeda that in the towns of Scotland. From personal 
inquiry I have made into the local condition of a great portion of 
Liverpool, as well as Into the circumstances of the people (in 1841), 
I have come to the conclusion, that besides the miserable condition 
of the houses of tb* poor as te the want of proper drainage, the In¬ 
attention to cleanliness, and other defeats among them—the very 
high mortality of that town proceeds from a want of sufficient em¬ 
ployment, and from destitution arising from oooasional aioknese 
among the stranger poor (chiefly Irish), who have no legal claim 
for relief, end who submit, is numerous instances, to the greatest 
deprivations, rather than let their circumstances be known a 
second time to the Superintendents of the poor, knowing, ae they 
do, that their removal to their native parish would be the oonss- 
queno e.—Dr Watt. 


nesses are taken ‘in this style at 6d.’ —nay, we have 
sometimes seen 4he price temptingly reduced to the 
small charge of fa. 

To this extreme lowness of price the black profile 
owes not only the above title, but that by which it is 
more extensively known, namely, ‘ Silhouette.’ In 1759 
the French minister of finance was Etienne de Sil¬ 
houette, who strove by severe economy to remedy the 
evils of a war which was pressing severely upon tho. 
exchequer. Half measures, from the most to tho least 
important transaction, arc by no moans characteristic 
of the French. A rage for economy seized every rank 
of the state, and all tho fashions of Far is took the 
character of parsimony. Goats were worn without folds, 
jewelled snuff-boxes were exchanged for wooden ones, 
and instead of painted portraits, no one went to greater 
expense for such a luxury than was necessary for a black 
profile. All these fashions were called si hi Silhouette; 
hut this nnmjyjermanently remained only to the minia¬ 
tures, whieft*retain it to this day even in England. 
They were also' called Portraits ii la Mode, becauso 
Silhouette was another name fqp parsimony, then— 
that jis to say, at the time the following song was 
written—in full vogue. The fashion was, as might be 
expected, short-lived; it lasted as long as its founder’s 
tenure of office, which was exactly nine months. 

The author of botli the words and music of the 
song was Favart, a wit and actor of celebrity in his 
day. It was sung at tho jgpd of a dramatic prologue, 
entitled the Resource oF Theatres, with which the 
Opera - Comique was opened in 1700. We find the 
fo’Iowing account of its success in the Almanach de 
Theatres:—‘This prologue (Ressouree des Theatres) 
is ended hv a country dance, named Les Portraits si la 
Mode, and by couplets sung to the tune, with which 
the audience was extremely delighted. From the actors 
the song passed to the fetes and fairs, and at last became 
current amongst the populace.’ 

The ‘ Portraits a la. Mode ’ presents a curious picture 
of the manners and foibles of the time at which it was 
written. Some of the allusions, even when freely trans¬ 
lated, require explanations. These we will give at 
the end. 

l'ORTRAITS A LA MODE. 

To follow with uniAmmty 
Dame Nature anti simplicity. 

Ne’er practising frivolity— 

This was the ancient code. 

Paris, its promenades and hulls 
la tilled with ealotma, and dolls 
Danced on strings at public balls. 

And Portraits a la Mode. 

Valets modest in their spheres. 

Nobles gracing their careers, 

Mere hunts never aping peers— 

This was tho ancient code. 

A lacquey decked v ith feathers gay, 

A lord in lacquey's mean array, 

A tradesman's son in cabnoiet. 

Are Portraits a la Mode. 

Magistrates on justi.-o bent, 

Finftnoicrs glad of three per cent., 

Grocers with their shops content— 

This was the ancient oode. 

Mid awes to concerts running, 

Money-lenders cobles dunning, 

Potty traders counters shunning, 

Are Portraits a la Mode. 

Damsels, wholesome censure fearing, „ 

Nliver giddy, vain, or leering, s ’ 

Bv Prudence aye their conduct steering— 

This was the ancient code. 

Maidens who on flattery feed, 

Gallop unveiled on prancing steed, 

Of gaudy jewels having need, 

Aro Portraits k la Mode. ^ 

Youth wisely filling up its leisure ' 

In gaining knowl©^©—priceless treasure; 

• At sixteen quitting thoughts of pleas ur*~ 

This was the undent code. 
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Young men old with dissipation. 


learning in the pulpit placed, 

The judgment-seat by virtue graced. 

The lowly clothed with humble taste— 

This was the ancient cod* 

Ignorance the cassock hiding. 

Justice in pleasure's halls abiding, 

* Upstarts in gold and powder priding, 

Are Portraits a la Mode. 

With pomp the nobles of the land, 

Living in state and splendour grand, 

Each took a genius by the hand— 

This waB the ancient code. 

Gewgaw lords, who shun the wise, 

And all but tiddlers now despise, 

Or aancers decked in flimsy guise, 

• Are Portraits k la Mode. 

The doctor following, to his gain, 

The art of killing, wjih not vain; 

A single mul(* compost'd his train— 

This was the ancient code. 

To-day’s M.D.b— conceited prigs— 

At Latin less adepts than jigs, 

Driving about in varnished gigs. 

Are Portraits a ia Mode. 

The poet, ere ho found a theme, 

Would seek for sense to guide his dream ; 

And thus his works with beauty teem— 

This wttNgtlu* ancient code. 

Bounding periods’ senseless chime. 

Verse-makers aping too sublime, 

And tinsel heroes spouting rhyme. 

Are Portraits it la Mode. 

Painters, selecting lofty means. 

Bought to exalt their chosen thorn os— 

No petty trick their skill demeans— 

This was the ancient code. 

' ' Pencils and paint to scissors sink, 

* Profiles bring art to ruin’s brink. 

Ugly, unlike, and black ns ink 
Are Portraits a la Mode. 

In the first stanza of these Portraits ii la Mode, the 
word * ealotins’ requires explanation. Le Regiment tie 
la Calottes (the regiment of the cays) was formed by a 
band of wits belonging to the dissipated court of Louis 
XTV. It acted as a sort of facetious police to punish 
persons who made thdmseives ridiculous; .,nd punish¬ 
ment was usually inflicted by sending them a fool’s 
cap. As regards the dolls moved by strings, it is ac¬ 
tually a fact that such toys as are now the delight of 
the youngest children were played with by adults at 
the time the above song was written. Amidst a room¬ 
ful of company, says our authority (Du Morgan), dur¬ 
ing a grave conversation, it was not uncommon to see a 
military officer or a staid magistrate pull out one of 
these card-board pantins, and dance it about by its 
strings for his own and his friends’ amusement. When 
this sort of toy went out of fashion, others were adopted 
by the grown children of the court and gay world of 
Paris, such as cup aud ball, devil on two sticks, &c. 

In the second stanza, the allusien to feathers in the 
caps of servants was provoked by the fashionable head¬ 
dresses of the day, which usually consisted of three- 
cocked hats, bedecked with almost a panoply of ostrich 
plumes. The mention of a ‘ cabriolet’ in 1760, may at 
first sight strike the English reader as an anachronism, 
.those vehicles not hating been .known in this country 
till 1824. They have been, however, in constant use in 
Paris for nearly a century. Indeed, about the period of 
this ditty, fashionables were very choice in their vehicles, 
many new ones having been about that time invented. 
This is hinted at In the stanza which mentions medical 
practitioners. 

Much of the remainder of the Portraits It la Mode, 
Trench commentator, applies too well to 
tfee of the present day to need any further eloci- 
wMfeJfce aong, though not perhaps so brilliant either 
r®.- or , wit as others in the collection, is 

i^fl e * I ' la ^® KoM 11 invidv e^ and 


■ ^/'ll^RARY ANECDOTES. . 

A patmooi at Paris wrote a tragedy called Jot&m, whioh 
ho printed to the most beautiful type, and gavefea copy to 
the celebrated Bodonila broth® printer at Parma. ‘ What 
do you think of my tragedy?’ asked the author. ‘ Pell of 
beautie* 1* exclaimed Bodoul ; ‘ your characters ate perfect 
—exquisite—especially the capitals!’ 

It is impossible to avoid the use of 'terms of art. An 
author, while discussing the com-law question, was heard 
to inquire what price bread was pubtimtd at; and a prin¬ 
ter’s boy, just returned from delivering a letter, declared 
that lie found the place oi»fc at last, ‘but it was at the top 
of the houBC, and he had to open italf a quire of doort 
before he got to it.’ 

Louis XIV. was presented with an epitaph on Moliere 
by an indifferent poet. ‘ I would rath®,’ said his majesty, 

* that Moliere had brought mo yours.’ 

Count Mazarin kept a complete collection of the libels 
written against him ; it amounted to forty-six quarto 
volumes. 

Rivarol said of Buff'on’s son, who was a very dolt, that 
he was the worst chapter of his father’s Natural Jlistory. 

Lord William Poulet was said ffo be tile author of a 
pamphlet called The Snake in the Grass. A gentleman 
abused in it sent, him a challenge. Lord William protested 
his innocence, but the gentleman insisted upon a denial 
under his hand. Lord William took up a pen and began— 

‘ This is too sartefy thut the book kallea The Stmk-’ 

‘Oh, my lord,’ said the gentleman, 1 1 am satisfied ; your 
lordship has already convinced me you did not write the 
book.’ 

Malherbe having dined with the bishop of Rouen, who 
was a. dull preacher, was asked by him i*i adjourn from 
the table to the church, where he was then going to preach. 

‘ Pardon me,’ said Malherbe, ‘bift I can sleep very well 
where I am.’ 

The Duke of Cumberland told Dr Price that he had read 
his pamphlet on the National Debt with much delight, 
and sat, up so late to finish it, that it had almost blinded 
him. ‘Rather strange,’ said the author, ‘that it should 
have such an effect on your royal highness, for it has 
opened the eyes of everybody else.’ 

Notwithstanding the prohibition of the Koran against 
paintings and images, the Sultan Mahomed II. had a fancy 
for the arts, and ordered (lentil Bellini, a Venetian artist, 
to paint a picture of the beheading of John the Baptist. 
When the picture was finished, the sultan found fault 
with tho representation of the wounded part ; and to 
show him that his criticism was correct, he immediately 
drew his scimitar and struck off the head of one of Ms 
skives. Bellini, on leaving the presence, thinking he had 
caught ‘an ugly customer,’ set sail for Venice the same 
evening. 

A Persian philosopher being asked by what method he 
had acquired so much knowledge, answered, *By not 
being prevented by shame from asking questions when I 
was ignorant.’ 

Iianghome travelled to Chichester to visit the grave of 
Collins, his favourite poet. Tho sexton having shown him 
the grave, Langhorne became very sentimental and deeply 
affected. ‘Ah!’ said the sexton, ‘you may well grieve 
for Mr Collins, for he was ar. honest man and a first-rate 
tailor.' 

Some person reported to the amiable'poet Tasso that a 
malicious enemy spoke ill of him to all tho world. * Let 
him persevere,’ said Tasso; * his rancour gives me no pata. 
How much better is it that be should speak ill of me to 
all the world than that all tho world should speak JU of 
me to him.’ 

Not long since, there might be seen on tho window of a 
dirty little shop in an obscure part of London this an¬ 
nouncement:—‘ Goods removed, messages taken, carpets 
beat, and poetry composed on any subject.’ 

The fifth edition of a heavy work being unouneed, a 
person expressed some surprise, which was answered by. 
one in the secret, * It is the only way to sell the first.' 

Speaking of the beneficial tonuenee of cheers on aplayer, 
it was remarked that they give one courage. ‘Ay,’ arid 
Mrs Siddona, ‘ tort what is .better—they give oaeirarfA.’ 

—. • r . .. 
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DREAMING. 

The primary effect of sleep upon the mental powers 
seems to be to place them in a state of entire suspense. 
When sleep, therefore, is perfect, it is attended hy a state 
of total unconsciousness. When, oil the contrary, it is 
imperfect—when wc are either, after a sufficiency of 
rest, verging towards waking, as generally happens in 
the morning, or our sleep is broken and disturbed by 
uneasy bodily sensations, or by the effects of an uneasy 
state of the mind itself—then unconsciousness is not 
complete. Mental acti&ii takes place, though in whal, 
must in the main be described as an irregular and im¬ 
perfect way, and we become conscious of-—dreaming. 
Dreaming, then, may lie defined as the result of the 
imperfect operation of the mind in a state of partial 
sleep. It is a form of intellectation, very peculiar, ami 
attended by very remarkable phenomena, which have 
in all ages attracted much attention both from the 
simple and the learned. 

The speculations of philosophers on the subject have 
not as yet been satisfactory, as indeed might be ex¬ 
pected, considering that so little is known of the law s 
which regulate the operations of the waking mind. 
Dismissing in a great measure the definitions of former 
writers, I shall probably carry tlie sense of the ordi¬ 
nary reader along with me, when I say that the opera¬ 
tions of the mind in sleep bear a general resemblance 
to that involuntary streaming of ideas through it in 
our waking moments, which we arc all conscious of; but 
with this difference, that, in sleep, there is an absence 
i of that faculty or power, whatever it is, which enables 
j us, awake, to see pretty clearly the actual character of 
| things as they exist, and to understand their actual re- 
j lations; which prevents us, in short, from falling into 
absurdities. Hence dreams are full of exaggeration and 
. inconsistency, and suppose things in relations which 
wo never see realised. But, while waking thought and 
dreaming thought are marked by this strong general 
distinction, it would be too much to say that they are 
conditions altogether unconnected. The mind in its 
waking moments often makes a near approach to the 
dreaming condition. In what are called reveries, the 
sanest man will occasionally have wild, absurd, and 
even horrible ideas presented to him, not widely diffe¬ 
rent from dreams in their character. There is, how¬ 
ever, tins difference, that, while in the waking state the 
least exertion of his will is sufficient to banish such ideas, 
he is scarcely ever able to exercise any control over them 
in sleep, the wiU being then, as it were, in abeyance. 

It may also be remarked, that the simplest kind of 
dreaming, that which occurs in our soundest state of 
body, and in the most ordinary circumstances, is exactly 
such a series of familiar ideas as our minds are usually 
filled by when our attention is not engaged by special 
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subjects. The persons we have converse! with the day 
before, the occupations or amusements which engaged 
us, and tfflf subjects of our reigning hopes, firm the 
matter of our simplest dreams, us they do that of our 
waking thoughts. And often those are presented in a 
state as free from any absurdity as if wc were awake. 

Generally, however, dreaming thought i.i remarkable 
for its exemption fiom the control of that foeultv 
—judgment, reflection, common sense, or causality 
—which usually gives us clear,apprelunsions of the 
nature and ai rangeinents of tilings. Thus wc wdl 
feel ourselves in tin: society of persons long dead, and 
whom wc remember at the time to be dead, and yet 
we never think there is anything extraordinary in their 
now going about amongst the living. We find the house 
we inhabit to have mm-c or less rooms than is actually 
the ease, or to be in some other way unlike, our actual 
dwelling, and yet we never doubt that this is the house 
in vhu h we usually live. Wc are in our ordinary place 
of worsiiip, ami the clergyman performing the service 
is an old acquaintance dead many years, who, in life, 
was amongst the last persons we could have expected to 
see engaged in such duties. If we have a library, we 
shall find the books in great disorder; and, if looked 
into, the authors are such as wo Have no knowledge of, 
and the subjects are incomprehensible. A tradesman, 
dreaming of his shop, will find his stock in bad condi¬ 
tion, and a dulness as well as confusion throughout the 
place. Money is an awkward thing to reckon ; if 
bank-notes, wc are sure to meet with such as we never 
heard of before. Tn travelling, we commonly get on very 
quickly, and sometimes continue to move through the 
air without any action of our limbs. 

Seeing and conversing with people long since deceased 
is an ordinary occurrence, and, what is very distressing, 
ufte. the death of a near relation or intimate friend, we 
are apt. to dream night after night that he has been 
seriously ill, but is recovering, or at least is still alive, 

I have myself several times had a dream of this 
kind. Some person nearly connected with me, who has 
been dead for some years, appeared not only ulive, but 
looking well for his years, whiclij ascertained by cal¬ 
culating what bis age was when be died, and then add¬ 
ing the number of years that had passed since j thus ' 
making the strange jumble of considering him as both 
dead and alive at the same time. 

Feverishness, whether arising from uneasiness In the 
digestive organs or otherwise, tends to .produce painful 
or horrible dreams. Sleeping on the hack, with an over¬ 
loaded stomach, usually engenders the distressing dream 
called Nightmare, where we feel as if some great load 
had been placed upon our chest, or some unsightly 
figure of the fancy had sat down upon it. In milder 
oases of distress in the stomach, we see a similar figure 
come into the room, and go about as for our annoyance, 
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or to inflict horrors upon us. Feverish ailments also 
make us encounter strange wild impt isibilities, which 
w c yet feel it to be an unavoidable du\ y to accomplish, 
sui'Ii as the passing over vast gulfs, the climbing of 
n ali-iike steeps, or perhaps the reconciling of trcmcn- 
{ dnus moral inconsistencies. 

I T t has been remarked, that everything in dreams, 
i Jiowevcr wild or absurd, seems to come as a matter of 
j course, and excites no surprise. This does not always 
j exactly happen. An elderly person known to me 
, dreamed of being at school, yet had an awkward feel¬ 
ing that he was beyond the proper age. There is also 
a peculiar dreaming condition in which, struck as it. 
were by the extreme improbability or absurditv of our 
thoughts, we reflect that, it is only a dream. i)r Heat- 
I tie mentions a-dronm in which ho found Himself vsiand- 
j | mg on tiie parapet of u bridge, when, reflecting that 
this was a .sit uation not very likely for him to be in. In- 
[ supposed that it might lie a dream ; ami, M put this to 
lj the proof, threw himself headlong, when he of course 
{J awoke. 

j I Though the most ^irdii'arv kind of drrnmmg eom- 
j prise; the things wlueli ehitflv engross oar attention 
while awake, yet it happens not iiufri*qii-*nHy that + iie 
. subject of our dreams i-* hardly eniiiueteii at all with 
! the present state oi things, or the prtsi ct state of our 
i thoughts; for it is to lie uotie.-il, that, (hough no abso- 
j lately new ideas ran pre. ented to our mild wli a 
in that state, yet we may souiefuix- olr. *rt!» such an 
' arrangement of them as has never oeeurred in our 
i waking moments, ('icvs will occur where wleir vu 
! see is not eon fust d ; it is a distinct, represeutation cf 
something wliieli it is ijiute possible might happen n> 
reality - Imt still tlie idea of such a thing appears never 
to have been in our mind at auv previous time, for 
instance, a person dreamed that an oldeiiy widow lady 
of Ins aeipinintanec iniormed him tliat she vva; niarried 
a second time, and described he; husband by comparing 
! him to a person then deceased, whom the dreamer re¬ 
membered. Mow, the person w ho laid this dream lieu r 
, entertained the most distant idea of tne lady marrying 
main, both from her age and other i hcimiKCuncis; 
neither was it a subject he took the smallest pitcrest 
in when awake. ! nyiy add, that it is a dream by no 
! means likely to be ever fulfilled. 

i It is a well -kfiown fact, that dreams may tv suggest! <1 
j by external causes. But, for instance, bottles ot hot 
water to the feet, of a sleeping person, he will immedi¬ 
ately dream of walking over burning lava, or hot plough- 
shared, or the hot sands of Africa, with alt the asso- 
|: ciated circumstances proper ja tic e.u.e. J lay upon Jtis 
i face with a hi Hows, and he vv «j! have a dream of silling 
j, jn a draught of air, or walking in a Inch wind. There 
i 1 have even been instances of sleepers whose dreams 
'j enuld be suggested at will by the con vernal ion of the 
waking bystanders. These facts show dial tile wind 
1 1 works in sleep much in the same maimer on m our wak¬ 
ing moments, but, in the absence of Lie power of cor¬ 
rect. perception, is obliged to employ the imagination 
1 to account for the things presented to it. When, m the 
ij midst of an ordinary dream, some powerful disturbance 
1 takes place, as that produced by a violeflt knocking at 
j, the door, the mind sometimes weaves the incident into 
: the tissue of the drqini; in which ease the sleeper is 
ij the less likely to awake; but in other eases the mind 
fails to reconcile the disturbing incident with its former 
thoughts, and then a ditlieulty arises, m which sleep is 
likely to be broken. There are examples on record of 
droamsbomgentirely suggested by casual disturbances. A 
gun, for instance, is fired under our bedroom window; we 
immediately have a dream representing a long chain of 
events which naturally lead on to the firing of a gun; 
we awake from the noise, and find that only an instant 
lias elapsed since the report which suggested the dream. 
This has caused some writers to form a theory that 
(beams are invariably momentary, occurring only at the 
instant of awaking; and to support this idea, several ae.- 
tual occurrences of a very remarkable nature have bot h 


adduced. Eor example, when Lavalette was under con¬ 
demnation in 1815, he had a dream representing a pro¬ 
cession of skinless horses and their riders, which seemed 
to him to last for several hours ; and yet it was ascer¬ 
tained that tlie wholemageantry had passed through his 
mind in the little interval between the striking of the 
hour and the consequent change of the prison sentrios. 
Hut dreams of this kind arc in reality exceptions from 
tlie general rule. There is a sense of time in sleep as 
well as when we are awake, though generally somewhat 
less correct. In the dreams of healthy sleep, this sense 
operates with considerable distinctness; and it is only 
when the mind is in a harassed and excited state that 
dreams of tlie kind described take place. 

r fbe incoherence, inconsistency, and essential absur¬ 
dity of many of our thoughts in dreaming bring that 
state into a resemblance to insanity, which has been 
remarked by more than one medical writer. Dr (1. D. 
Davev of the Dauwell Lunatic Asylum says, ‘If we 
v aMi a lunatic, patient, we shall perceive very much of 
what i would regard as a state of urtirc dreaming; that 
is to say, a condition which would seem to realise nrlmu 
with timnnt-ninn llmuijhl. * * An insane person often 

reminds me of one asleep and dreaming with bis eyes 
open, and in tlie exercise of his motive powers. * 

J will add, the dreamer with one or two organ* atone 
active. ! sliotiM V ili.spoi-vd to consider n, sleeping mo- 
nomaniae,’ This is very striking, and appears to he 
tine; and yet the mind often shows wonderful powers 
ri sleep. A di.-.tinguislied divine of the present, (lay, 
who m Ids college (lavs was devote"! to mathematical 
studies, was, once battled for several day ? by a diitieult 
problem, winch be finally solved in bis sleep.•( Wdorcet j 
of.cu oveicitmc similar diflieulties in his dreams. Dr j 
Gregory coma iv.Jd thoughts m sleep, many of which lie 
iificnviird* employed inl-is lectures. An eminent Scot¬ 
tish lawyer of the last age had studied an important ease 
for icver,it days: one night bis wile observed him rise 
ami go to his desk, where lie wrote along paper, after 
w melt lie returned to lied. In the morning he told her 
that he had h.nt a dream, in which he conceived himself 
to hnv deliver! d an opinion on a ease which bad ev- 
eeediie'ly perp’u \cd him, and lie would give anything 
t i ice iver the li n of thought which had then passed 
througn his nn . .. She directed him to Ionic in his i 
de k, where lie found tlie whole train of thought, clearly |: 
written inn. Tula paper proved efiicacious in the sub- J 
sequent conduct of the ease. We must all remember, 
too. the line rt mantle poem of Kubla Khan, composed j 
b\ l ’oiernige in a dream. ‘ The greatest singularity oh- I 
servablo in dreams,' says llaalitt, ‘is the faculty of hold- i 
mg a dialogue with ourselves, as if we were really and j 
cliectuaUy two persons. IVe make a remark, and then I 
expect an answer, which we arc to give to ourselves, with 
tlie same gravity of attention, and hear it with the same ! 
surprise, as if it were, really spoken by another person. 

We are plaved upon by the puppets of our own moving. 

We are staggered in an argument by an unforeseen ob¬ 
jection. or alarmed at a sudden piece of information of 
which we have no apprehension till it seems to proceed 
from the mouth of some one with whom we fancy our¬ 
selves conversing. We have, in fact, no idea of what 
the question will be that we put to ourselves till the 
moment of its birth.’ There are instances of very smart 
and adroit things thus occurring to the mind in sleep. 

‘ Mr S. dtcaint that he was in his parlour with a friend, 
and that a piece of black cloth was lying upon the table, 
but which his frietgi happened to remark was fiosh- 
eolour. Hereupon arose a discussion as to 1 lie colour 
of tlie cloth, Mr S. maintaining that it was black, and 
his friend as strenuously, insisting that it was fleah- 
eolonr. Tlie dispute became warm, and Mr S. offered 
to bet that it was black; his friend offering also to bet 
that it was flesh-colour. Mr S. concluded the bet, when 
liis friend immediately exclaimed, “And is not black 
the colour of more than half the human race?” thus 
completely stealing a inarch upon Mr S„ and winning the 
bet. Mr S. declares that the idea of black being entitled 
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to the name of flesh-colour had neycr before occurred to 
him.’* An explanation on this subject, suggested by Mr 
A. Carmichael of Dublin,f accords with the views here 
taken respecting dreaming generally:—• Whatever we 
i are capable of thinking without Jm effort, we are sus- 
i eeptibie of dreaming ; and during" our inthini) rcflectium 
we frequently imagine what kind of reply an adversary 
might make to an observation we had dropped ; we im¬ 
mediately enter into the warmth of argument by coin¬ 
ing an answer of our own in return, and when wc have 
said all that occurs on that side of the question, a reply 
naturally suggests itself on the other, all the merit of 
which we aseribe to our antagonist; and thus the dis¬ 
putation goes on as if 1w<i dijfcrvuf inoidi were engaged 
in the contest—the words, by a strange illusion, tingling 
in our ears, and the ardent looks and forcible gestures 
flitting before our eves, till some real object, breaking 
on our attention, recalls us to the perception of the ex¬ 
ternal world, and the nature of the reverie, which. Ml 
j now, we thought real. In sleep there is no such intru- 
! sion, hut the dream and the reverie do not diii'er from 
I each oilier as long as they last,’ 

* With reference to the occasional acuteness of the 
I miiiTl in sleep, it seems not unsuitable here to remark, 

I that there are some persons who acknowledge to an 
unusual felicity of conception at the moment when they 
are waking. Sir Walter Scott experienced this singular 
lucidity, which seems half allied to that of a certain 
class of dreams. The present uriTer lias also been often 

I conscious of useful ideas and happy projects occurring 
j to him for the first time at tins peculiar moment. The 

II state is certainty not that, of full consciousness, it occurs 
! just as slifep is breaking up. A young man whom 1 


1)5 


of his, and to be relied on in its most minute particu¬ 
lars : —‘ The gp'lleniun was at the time connected with 
one of tiie prim /pal banks in Glasgow, and was at his 
place at the tellers’ table, where money is paid, when a 
person entered demanding payment of a sum of six 
pounds. There were several people waiting, who were, 
in turn, entitled to be attended to before liiin, but lie 
was extremely impatient, and rather noisy; and being, 
besides, a remarkable stammerer, lie became so annoy¬ 
ing, that another gentleman requested my friend to pay 
him his mmiev and get rid of him. lie did so, accord¬ 
ingly, hut with an expression of impatience at being 
obliged to attend to him before Ins turn, and thought no 
more of the tiausacliin. At the end of the year, which 
was eight, or nine months after, the books of the bank 
could not he made to balance, the detieicney being ex¬ 
actly six pounds. Several days and nights had been 
spent in endeavouring to disc over the ervor, hut with¬ 
out, success; .when, at. last, my friend returned homo, 
much fa tigilftl, and went, to bed. He dreamt of being 
at lus place in tin- bank, and the whole transaction with 
flit stammerer, as now detailed, passed befoie him in all 
its particulars. He awoke under a full impression Unit I 
the dream was to lead him to the discovery of what he 1 
was so anxiously in search of; and, on cumulation, ! 
soon discovered tiiaf the sum paid to this person m the. j 
manner now mentioned, had been neglected to bo in- : 
sorted ill the book of interests, ;yul that, it exactly ac- I 
counted fur the error in the balance,’ \ 

The most, ri markable anecdote connected with this j 
part, of nor subject is one which lias been presented 
ruder fictitious circumstances in the tale of‘The Anti- , 
ci'iary,’and which the distinguished author lias since i: 


i believed to he totally unknown to me called one dm. j 
| and sent in his curd requesting to see me. lie was ad- I 
I mitted, and addressed me easily and fluently about, a 
j situation he ws in quest of, asking in com liisiou for 
j any information 1 could give that was likely tube use¬ 
ful. Setting d<m n what was odd m tins visit to mm- 
acquaintance with the wavs of the world. 1 gave the 
youth all the information i possessed, and by and by lie 
took bis leave, but not till lie laid asked if 1 should like 
to know tiow lie prospered in his canvass. An im¬ 
pression was thus left upon my mind Hint there was 
seme misunderstanding between me and iny visitor, and 
that he was treating me all along as an acquaintance, 
while I conceived him (perhaps erroneously ) to tie a 
1 stranger. J thought little more about the incident, but 
during the ensuing few days it v ould now and then come 
| into my mind as a somewhat odd one. Three mornings 
after, when t was awaking, hut not fully awake, 
the idea occurred to rue that the young man was 
probably the son of a widow lady with whom I was 
, slightly acquainted, and whom I now remembered ho 
i resembled a little. And on inquiry, this proved to lie 
the ease. The wonder here is, that the idea should 
have occurred to me at sueii a moment, as it had failed 
to present itself when the mind was in a clearer state 
during two preceding days. 1 had never, to my know¬ 
ledge. seen the young man since he grew up; but he 
may have come under my net ice at, the recent funeral 
of one of Ids relations, which 1 attended, though T have 
no recollection of seeing him there, and certainly if I 
did, never formed the faintest surmise of who tie was. 

This anecdote seems suitable as a preparation for that 
class of dreams which Dr Abercrombie calls ‘the revival 
of old associations respecting t hings which had entirely 
passed out of the mind, and which seemed to have been 
forgotten;’ about which he at the same time acknow- 
j ledges that ‘ some of the facts connected with them 
I scarcely appear referable to any principle with which 
we are at present acquainted.’ The learned writer gives 
! the following, as having occurred to a particular friend 


* This curious anecdote ocours in the Phrenological Journal (X., 
sat). 

t Essay on Dreaming In Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine (LTV., 


related in the notes to that,novel‘ Air lv. of Howl.mil, 

;i rent liman ot landed property ill the vale of Gala, vv-s I 
pmsceut,-d tor a very eotisideiable sum, Hie aeciimuLllod i 
arrears of teind (or tithe), for which hi was said to be J 
uidcbli d 'o a noble family, the Titulars (lay impropria- 'J 
tor-, of the tithes). Mr K. was strongly impressed with i‘ 
the belief that tiis fattier had, by a form of process pe- \ 
ciitiar to the law ol' {Scotland, purchased these teiuds ;j 
from the titular, and therefore that t,lie present prose- d 
cut ion was groundless. But, after an industrious search 
among his father's papers, an investigation of the public I 
records, and a careful inquiry aiming all persons w lio I 
bad transacted law-business for lus father, no evidence J 

could lie recovered to support, his defence. The period 
was now near at hand when he conceived the loss of his 
lawsuit to tie inevitable, and lie had formed lus deter- j 
munition to ride to Kdmburgh next day', and make (lie ,i 
best bargain lie could in tin'way of compromise. lie j 
went to bed with this resolution, and, with all the or- I j 
emiistanees of tlie ease floating upon his mind, had a ji 
dream to the following purpose. Ills f itiier, who had j 
been many years dead, appeared to him, lie thought, 
and asked him why he was disturbed .n lus maid. Jn 
ilrea is men are not surprised at such apparitions. Mr 
it. thought that lie informed lus father of the cause of ; 
his distress, adding, that the payment of a considerable j 
sum of money was the more unpleasant to him, because 
he had a strong consciousness that it was not due, 
though he wuS unable to recover any evidence in sup- i 
port of his belief. “ 5 ou are rigid, inv son,” replied the i 
paternal shade; “ l did acquire right to these teinds, for i 
payment of u Inch y on ore now prosecuted. The papers J 

relating, to the transaction are m tin; hands of Mr-, 

a writer (or attorney) who is now retired from profes- j 
sional business, and resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. 

He v as a n -rson whom 1 employed on that occasion for 
a particular reason, but w ho never, on any other oc¬ 
casion, transacted business on my account. It is very 

possible,” pursued the vision, “ that Mr-may have 

forgotten a matter which is now of a very old date; hut 
you may call it to his recollection by this token, that, 
when I came to pay his account, there was difficulty in 
getting change for a Portugal piece of gold, and that 
we were forced to drink^out the balance at a tavern.” 

‘ Mr K. awaked in the morning, with all the words of 
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the vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it worth 
while to ride across the country to Im^rosk, instead of 
going straight to Edinburgh. When Iff came there, he 
waited on the gentleman mentioned in the dream, a very 
old man. Without saying any tiling of the vision, he in¬ 
quired whether he remembered having conducted such 
a matter for his deceased father. The old gentleman 
: could not at first bring the circumstance to his reeol- 
| lection, but, on mention of the Portugal piece of gold, 
the whole returned upon his memory; he made an im¬ 
mediate search for the papers, and recovered them, so 
that Mr It. carried to Edinburgh the documents neces¬ 
sary to gain the cause which lie was on the verge of 
losing.’ 

‘ There is every reason,’ says Dr Abercrombie, ‘ to 
believe that this very interesting ease is referable to 
the principle lately mentioned ; that the gentleman had 
heard the circumstances from his father, but had en¬ 
tirely forgotten them, until the frequent and intense 
application of his mind to the subject with which they 
were connected at length gave rise to a train of asso¬ 
ciation which recalled them in the dream. To the 
same principle are referable the two following anec¬ 
dotes, which I have received as entirely authentic; the 
first of them from the individual to whom it occurred. 
A gentleman of the law' in Edinburgh had mislaid an 
important paper connected with the conveyance of a 
property which was to he settled on a particular day. 
Most anxious search had been made for it for many 
days, but the evening of the day previous to that on 
which tlie parties were to meet for the final settlement 
had arrived, without the paper being discovered. The 
son of the gentleman then went to bed under much 
anxiety and disappointment, and dreamt that at the 
time when the missing paper was delivered to his father, 
his table was covered with papers connected with the 
afi’airs of a particular client. He awoke under the im¬ 
pression, went immediately to a box appropriated to the 
papers of tiiat client, and there found the paper they 
had been in search of, which had been tied up by mis¬ 
take in a parcel to which it was in no way related. 
Another individual connected with a public office bad 
mislaid a paper of such importance, that he was threat¬ 
ened with the loss of his situation if he di 1 not produce 
it. After a long but unsuccessful search, under intense 
anxiety, he also dreamt of discovering the paper in 
a particular place, and found it there accordingly.’ 
In seeking to account‘for these instances, wo must keep 
in mind that often occurrences fail to make any impres¬ 
sion upon us, and do not become objects of conscious 
memory, although the memory of persons who were in 
our company at the time proves that we had full oppor¬ 
tunities of observing and receiving impressions from 
them. When an effort is made to remind us of sucli 
circumstances, we are apt to deny their occurrence, 
having not the slightest recollection of them. But in 
sueh cases it would appear that an impression has been 
made, although no record of it has been kept; and ac¬ 
cordingly some particular association may recall it. We 
have only to suppose conditions particularly favourable 
for the revival of such lost impressions as occurring at 
certain times during sleep, to account for the class of 
dreams under consideration. They seem, however, to 
prove that the mind sometimes enjoys an unusual 
clearness in sleep—that there is, in short, a peculiar 
lucidity occasionally experienced while we are in that 
state, which generally appears as a suspension of the 
mental powers. 

We now approach the class of dreams which the 
superstitious are apt to set down as supernatural, but 
of which, of course, we can only conclude that we are 
ignorant of the natural principle concerned. Some 
dreams of this kind are mentioned by old writers. Tor 
example, Marcus Antoninus learned in his dreams seve¬ 
ral remedies for spitting of blood. Galen, having an in¬ 
flammation of the diaphragm, was directed by a dream 
to open a vein between the fourth finger and thumb— 
an operation which restored hiiu to health. ‘ It it* re¬ 



lated of Sir Christopher Wren, that, when at Paris in 
1671, heing disordered with a pain in his reins,” he 
sent for a physician, who prescribed blood-letting; but 
he deferred submitting to it, and dreamed that very 
night that he was in nVplace where palm-trees grew, and 
that a woman in a ruffian tic habit offered dates to him. 
The next day he sent for dates, which cured him.’* It 
is possible that in these instances the remedies sug¬ 
gested may have been mere revivals of knowledge for¬ 
merly acquired, but forgotten in the interval. But 
such a surmise is inapplicable to the following case, 
related by Dr Abercrombie:—‘A gentleman in Edin¬ 
burgh was affected with aneurism of the popliteal 
artery, for which he was under the earc of two emi¬ 
nent surgeons, and the day was fixed for the opera¬ 
tion. About two days before the tiino appointed fur 
I it, the wife of the patient dreamt that a change had 
I taken place in the disease, in consequence of which the 
I operation would not be required. On examining the 
tumor in the morning, the gentleman was astonished to 
find that the pulsation had entirely ceased; and, in 
short, this turned out to be a spontaneous cure. To 
persons not professional, it may be right to mention, 
that tlie cure of popliteal aneurism without an operation 
is a very uncommon occurrence, not happening in one 
out of numerous instances, and never to be looked upon 
as probable in any individual case.’ One caunot but be 
struck with the resemblance of this case to the alleged 
instances of clairvoyance among the practisers of animal 
magnetism. It is but proper, however, to advert to the 
explanation suggested by Dr Abercrombie, unsatisfac¬ 
tory as it is. ‘ It is likely,’ says he, ‘ that the lady had 
heard of the possibility of sucli a termination [to her 
husband’s illness ], and that, her anxiety had very natu¬ 
rally embodied it in a dream : the fulfilment of it at the 
very time when tlie event took place is certainly,' he 
admits, • a very remarkable coincidence.’ 

Dr Abercrombie also relates a story which has been 
long current in Edinburgh, and the authenticity of which 
lie believes there is no reuson to doubt. ‘ A clergy¬ 
man had come to this city from a short distance in the 
country, and was sleeping at an inn, when he dreamt of 
seeing a fire, and one of his children in the midst of it. 
He invoke witti the impression, and instantly left town 
on his return home. When lie arrived within sight of 
his house, he found it on fire, and got there in time to 
assist in saving one of his children, who, in the alarm 
and confusion, had been left in a situation of danger.’ 
The learned author deems it possible that this dream 
might have been suggested by an anxiety, on the part 
of tlie dreamer, about the consequences of a fire happen¬ 
ing at his house in Ids absence. He adds a few more 
eases, which he vouches for as entirely authentic. ‘ A 
lady dreamt that an aged female relative had been 
murdered by a black servant; and the dream occurred 
more than once. .She was then so impressed by it, that 
she went to tlie house of the lady to whom it related, 
and prevailed upon a gentleman^to watch in aii adjoin¬ 
ing room during the following night. About three 
o’clock in the morning, the gentleman, hearing footsteps 
on the stair, left his place of concealment, and met the 
servant carrying up a quantity of coals. Being ques¬ 
tioned as to where lie was going, he replied, in a con¬ 
fused and hurried manner, that he was going to mend 
his mistress’s fire; which, at three o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing, in tlte middle of summer, was evidently impossible; 
and, on further investigation, a strong knife was found 
concealed beneath the coals. Another lady dreamt that 
a hoy, her nephew, had been drowned along with some 
young companions with whom he had engaged to go on 
a sailing excursion in tlie Birth of Forth. She sent for 
him in tlie morning, and with much difficulty pre¬ 
vailed upon him to give up his engagement: his com¬ 
panions went, and were ajl drowned. A lady in Edin¬ 
burgh had sent her watch to be repaired; a long time 
elapsed without her being able to recover it; and, after 
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* MUlingen's Cariosities of Medical Experience, 307. 
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many excuses, she began to suspect that something 
was wrong. She now dreamt that the watchmaker’s 
hoy, by whom the watch was sent, had dropt it in the 
street, and injured it in such a, manner that it could 
not be repaired. She then verft to the master, and, 
without any allusion to her dream, put the question to 
him directly, when he confessed that it was true.’ 
On these cases our author remarks, ‘Such coincidences 
derive their wonderful character from standing alone, 
and apart from those numerous instances in which such 
dreams take place without any fulfilment.’ But this is 
not a satisfactory expliuiatioh of coincidences so ex¬ 
tremely peculiar, and we arc tempted to imagine that a 
law is concerned of which we are ignorant. 

Here it may not be inappropriate to relate a circum¬ 
stance which happened to the writer of a somewhat 
similar nature, though he was awake at the time. 1 
was walking home to dinner, when a train of associa¬ 
tion brought to my mind the apparatus erected near 
my house for the sports of my children, and the idea of 
a painful accident occasioned thereby was pressed for¬ 
cibly ou my mind, though this is a subject on which 1 am 
in general remarkably free from anxiety. I, as it were, 
saw before me a particular child witli a deep gash upon 
her cheek occasioned l»y a fall, and so strong was the 
impression, that I could have scarcely differed more 
from the sight of the actual object. Immediately after, 
I reflected upon the explanation usually given of such 
presentiments, which happen to be coincident with 
actual occurrences, namely, that we hear only of the 
rare and occasional hits, and never of the numerous 
exceptions^ < Tf course, thought I, this is one of the 
j numerous cases in width nothing occurs, and which arc 
therefore overlooked And this idea was not the less 
| received by me, that the incident, was of a kind of which 
t had no former experience. But in the course of the 
evening I was celled out of my room liy a servant, who 
! seemed to have - vine thing very serious to communicate, 

: and, hi ju ; taken up stairs to one of the ehildieu’s bed¬ 
rooms, there found that one of them, different, howi ver, 

' fi mi the one pictured in my vision (if I may so call it), 

I had had a gasli of two inches long inflicted on the crown 
I of her head, from coming violently in contact with the 
belting of the room while indulging in a game of romps 
in bed. If this wore one coincidence out of many casos 
of failure, it would not be worthy of notice; but as the 
only sueli ease of presentiment I have any recollection 
1 of experiencing, it appears to me remarkable. It also 
! tends to support the analogy which seems to exist be¬ 
tween sleeping and waking conditions, 
i Having quoted already rather too liberally from Dr 
Abercrombie, 1 shall not adopt any of his examples of 
the highest class of marvellous dreams, but present, in¬ 
stead, a few which have been communicated by a re¬ 
spected correspondent:—‘ A young lady on the eve of 
marriage, dreamed one night that she and her lover 
were walking along a pleasant patli side by side. Wide- 
spreading trees waved their lofty branches above their 
heads; her lover turned to her with a smile, and asked 
if he should show her the home which he had pro¬ 
vided. She longed to see it, and they pursued their 
way; they came to n tangled tiiicket, through which 
they found a difficulty in passing. At last they sud¬ 
denly came to an opening; a grave lny open before 
them ; the yew, tiie cypress, and other dnrk evergreens 
were seen on every side ; her lover pointed to tlie grave, 
and said, “ There is our home." She wakened in vio¬ 
lent agitation. The dream made a dreadful impression 
on her, and id a few days after, her lover’s death was 
announced to her. She fell into a statu of deep dejec¬ 
tion, from which her sisters made every effort to rouse 
her j she attended them in their walks, but was ever 
pensive and Sad. One day, while they were making 
some purchases in a shop, she loitered listlessly at the 
door. A woman carrying a basket filled with bunches 
of sprigs tied up together, advanced towards her, and 
asked her to purchase some. “ I do not want them,” 
she replied, without raising her heavy melancholy eyes 


from the ground* “Ah! miss, if yon don’t want them 
to dress out ym Jr rooms, you might like to have them 
to strew over tie grave of some one that you love.” 
These words touched the right chord, and she raised her 
sad eyes to the basket; there she saw bunches of the very 
same evergreens which her dream had exhibited round 
the grave of lu r lover. “Let me have the whole basket,” 
she said, “at whatever price you please.” Her sisters 
(from whom T had those particulars) found her pale and 
faint, with the basket which she had just purchased by 
her side. Hlie planted the branches round the grave of 
her lover; some took root, and are now waving their 
green houghs over the faithful heart that lies buried 
there. 

‘ Not less remarkable was the dream of Captain F-, 

a man of exemplary piety, and the strictest veracity, 
lie was in the East India Company’s service, and hav¬ 
ing served oue-and-lwenty years, was about to return 
to his native i .uutry on leave of absence for three 
years. Bonn eights before his departure from Cal¬ 
cutta he had a dream that his father died. It was so 
vivid, and so minutely cireunistimtial, that it made a 
very deep impression on him, anil hu entered all the 
particulars and the date into his pocket-book. In about 
six months ufrer, on his arrival in London, lie found let¬ 
ters from Ireland, where his family resided, waiting for 
him. They announced the death of his father, which 
had occurred on the very niglA of his dream. This 
was so singular, that when he joined his sister a few 
days alter, lie desired her to enter into no particulars 
relative to his father’s death till she should hear him. 
•• Sarah,” said he, “ I believe that my father did not 
die in his own room—his bed was in the parlour." “It 
was, it was indeed,” replied she; “lie had it brought 
down a short time after he was taken ill, to save him 
the fatigue of going up and down stairs." “ I will show 

you the spot where it was placed,” said Captain F-; 

he immediately pointed out the situation of the bed, 
exactly where it had been, lie showed where the coffin 
had been laid; there was nothing connected with the 
melancholy event which lie could not detail as minutely 
as those who had actually been present. Strange as nil 
this may appear, it is ne vertheless perfectly true. I have 

frequently heard it from Captain F- himself, and 

from his wife and sister. 

‘ Dr J)-, who was Bishop of Down some years 

since, had a son, a very fine hoy, a great darling of his 
parents. At breakfast one morning the child turned 
eagi lly to his mother, by whose side he was sitting, and 
said, “ Oh, mamma, I had a very odd dream last night; 

I thought there was a very curious and a very pretty box 
brought here, and it was to be my own, own box ; my 
name was on it, and my age, and the day of the month, 
and the 5 car; it wasn’t like any of your boxes, mamma, 
but it was a great deal nicer, and a great deal prettier; 
it was a very odd-shaped one though; I never saw such 
a one; mamma, I’ll show you what it was like.” The 
child took some crumbs from his plate, and traced out 
the exact form of if coffin. “Mamina, wasn’t that a 
curious box?” llis mother was not superstitious,yet 
she felt her hqprt die within her, and she could not bear 
to lot her boy out of her sight all day. It grew late, and 
it was time that she and the bishop should dress for a 
dinner party to which they wore engaged. While they 
were at their toilet, tli’e little boy went to the Stable 
where the horses were being harnessed for the carriage 
in which his father and mother were to go. The boy 
prevailed 011 the groom to let him get on one of the 
horses, and he went to ride round the yard; the animal 
being spirited, and the child not being able to manage 
him, he was flung 011 the hard pavement, and killed 
on the spot.’ 

The first question which occurs respecting such dreams 
is, can the recital be depended upon ? On this point wo 
should think universal doubt were preposterous, consider¬ 
ing that so many such circumstances have been de¬ 
tailed by respectable persons. The next question with 
many minds will be, are they natural events? Here 
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we should suppose no enlightened person could hesitate 
for a moment to answer in the affirmative. As natural 
events, then, how are they to be accounted for ? The 
only reply is, that the principle, if it be one, is unknown 
to us. 

The subject of dreaming is unfortunate in its lieing 
so much a matter of vulgar wonderment, for intelligent 
inquirers are thereby repelled from it. When regarded 
apart from all absurd marvelling, it is evidently a 
curious department of psychology, and one which de¬ 
serves careful investigation. Uy a proper collection of 
facts 011 this subject, J have no doubt, that ail important 
advance might be made in the science of mind. 


WESTERN BARIS ARY—ITS TRIBES AND 
ANIMALS. 

The Barbary states, which occupy the northern edge 
of the Sahara or Great Desert,* were, till the pre¬ 
sent century, celebrated for harbouring a nest of pirates, 
who waged war against the Test ofthr naval and commer¬ 
cial world. A glance at the map wdl show that a more 
central point for the operations of sea-robbery does not 
exist ori the face of the globe. Having full sweep of the 
Mediterranean on the north, the pirates of these states 
commanded the high rival traversed by merchant ships 
sailing between Europe, the Grecian and Syrian Archi¬ 
pelagos, and Western Asia, while to the west, the 
trading voyagers through the North Atlantic, and to 
Western and Southern Africa, Eastern Asia (round the 
Cape of Good Hope), and the Americas, were within 
their reach. These local advantages were made the 
most of, and a system of plunder was carried on f<r ages, 
so successful and well organised, that commercial states 
were glad to compound for the atrocious felonies, by 
paying a yearly tribute to the Barbery states to pi i 
exemption from plunder. The spread of civilisation has. 
however, gradually lessened the maritime power o!' Car¬ 
bary—its seaports tire, used for the purposes of legiti¬ 
mate commerce, and 14) black-mail is no. paid, except 
in two instances. 8pam and Portugal have been unable 
to get quit of the tax, and stiil pay it to the Emperor 
of Morocco. 

One consequence of this change is, that regular com¬ 
mercial relatiors were gradually established by European 
states with those of Barbary, and in the metropolis of 
each territory resides a consul accredited from Great 
Britain, presided over by a consul-general who lives 
at Dingier, the chief port of Morocco. Wc bring oul' 
information concerning Barbary down to this point, to 
introduce to the notice of the reader a very entertaining 
work by the son of the latter official, entitled ‘Western 
Barbary—Its Wild Tribes and Savage Animals.’-) The 
author, having resided during many years with his 
father in Tangier, made himself perfectly familiar with 
the Moorish (Mogrebbin) dialect of the Arabic lan¬ 
guage; and being, moresver, fund of adventure, fre¬ 
quently joined the hunting expeditions of the natives 
into the interior of the country. living during these 
excursions as they lived, he obtained a deep in¬ 
sight into their peculiarities of character, acquiring at 
the same time an acquaintance with the face of the 
country, and with the wild animals which inhabit the 
remoter districts. Much of this kind of new and 
valuable information" is woven into a narrative of an 
expedition undertaken by Mr llay, to procure ‘for her 
majesty Queen "Victoria a barb of the purest blood 

* They consist of Morocco, Fez, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
t By 3 . H. Urumnioml liny, lisq.—finning one volume of Jlur- 
y'b ColonuS^itd Homo Library. 


from some of the breeders of .horses in the region 
around Laraiclie.’ Accompanied by the Bheik, or chief 
of a neighbouring village, a Spanish gentleman, a 
Moorish soldier by wap of escort, and a native servant, 
Mr Hay commenced life search for a steed. They had 
not proceeded far on their route when the party was 
overtaken by ‘a venerable-looking Arab, well mounted 
on an iron-gray rat-tailed barb : on the bow of liis high- 
peaked saddle rested the long Moorish gun; and in his 
right hand he carried a small stick, upon which were 
inscribed some Arabic characters. This I recognised 
as one of the holy batons given by sainted persons to 
those who are about to undertake a journey, as a pro¬ 
tection on tlie road from robbers and from mishaps of 
all sorts. A simple hade was his only' covering; his 
legs and sinewy arms were bare, and his slippered feet 
were armed with the Moorish spurs, which are merely 
silvered spikes of iron about a foot long, with a circle of 
irietal at the hilt to prevent more than the point pene¬ 
trating; but even with this precaution, l have heard of 
a bad rider giving a death-wound to his steed.’ Tin's 
man proved a most amusing travelling companion, for 
he was an excellent story-teller. At the commence¬ 
ment of Ins first tale (which is amusing, but too long 
and too barbarous in some of its details for extract), he 
became so excited by his own recital, that lie suddenly 
broke oil Ills story, ‘ and dashing Jus spurs into the 
(lank of ilia barb, burst away at full speed, shouting 
“ Allah! Allah ! ” Ilis turban fell off—not acV-idontally, 
I am inclined to tlnnk—and the baik, loosed from Ins 
shoulders in the breeze, was poised in the air for a mo¬ 
ment, ami fell to the ground. He then fired, threw the 
rat-tailed on Ins haunches, and wheeling round, came 
back at full gallop. As he approached us he recovered 
his liaik with the muzzle of Ins gun, and then, throwing 
himself on one side, stretched liis long arm, and while 
yet in full course, whisked up liis turban from the 
ground, in another moment he was by my side, re- 
placetl bis bead gear with the greatest gravity, and con¬ 
tinued his narrative as coolly ns if he had merely paused 
to take .1 pinch of snuff.’ To this specimen of Arab 
horsemanship, Mr Hay adds an anecdote illustrative of 
tlie extreme 1 ive these equestrians have ft* a favourite 
horse. Travelling, on a former occasion, in company 
with tlie unfortunate African traveller, John Davidson, 
he was proceeding between Meliedeea and Rabat, when 
‘we were joined by a troop of mounted Arabs,* one of 
whom was riding a mottled gray, the handsomest barb 
I ever saw. Riding up to the man, I entered into 
conversation with him, and having put him into good 
humour by praising his steed, I told him I -would make 
him rHi if lie would sell me the mottled gray. 

‘ “ What is your price?” said the Arab. 

‘ I offered u hundred and fifty miisahel, about twenty 
pounds sterling, a large sum in the interior. “ It is a 
good price,” said the Arab; “ but look,” said he, and he 
brought liis horse on tlie other side of me ; “ look at this 
side of him—you must offer more.” “ Well, come,” I 
said, “ you are a poor man, and foud of your horse; we 
wont dispute about the matter; so, give me your hand.* 
What say you—two hundred?” “ That is a large price 
truly,” said the Arab, his eyes glistening, and I thought 
the horse was mine. But my eagerness, I suppose, had 
been too apparent, so the Arab thought 1 might go still 
further, and shaking the bridle, off he went at full speed. 
The mottled gray curled its tail in the air, and vanished 
to a speck in no time'. I turned to speak to Davidson, 
and the next moment the Arab was at my side; and 


* The Moorish manner of striking a bargain. 
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patting the neck of his gray, lie sail, “ Look at biro—sec 
—not a hair is turned. What will you give me now ?” 

‘ Davidson prompted tne to offer even four hundred 
ducats rather than let the animal go. Again I began 
bargaining, and offered three hundred. On this the 
Arab gave his hand, and thanking me, said—“ Chris¬ 
tian, I now can boast of the price you have offered; hut 
it is in vain that you seek to tempt me, for I would not 
sell my horse for all the gold you or any other man pos¬ 
sess.” Having said this, he joined his companions. 
Calling the haul, or chief of our escort, I asked him if 
he knew the rider of the grief, adding, that 1 supposed 
he must he rich, as he had refused so large a sum t The 
kaid said, “ Ail 1 know is, that he is a great, fool; for he 
possesses nothing in the world but that horse, which 
he bought when a colt, selling his tent, flocks, and even 
his wife, to buy it.” ’ 

Many passages in Mr Hay’s book exhibit in wry ter¬ 
rible colours the oppressive nature of the Moorish go¬ 
vernment, the rapacity of which is scarcely to be paral¬ 
leled. Relies of various nations which formerly con¬ 
quered and colonised the country arc often turned up 
from tiio earth by the peasantry. The law corn'eniing 
treasure-trove is, that everything so found must be 
instantly given up to the imperial treasury, .rid the 
most, barbarous cruelties are indicted to extort con¬ 
fessions from individuals unfortunate enough to be 
suspected of Inning nude any such discoveries. The 
following is au instance 1 Some years ago, when Alarby 
U’Snidy was governor of Tangier, and dealt, out lus jus¬ 
tice by weight, of gold and silver, one Mohamcd, a poor 
eountryms.il, who dwelta few miles distant, from the an¬ 
cient city of llooainuiuf, around which lie sc itlered me: v 
old ruins, was ploughing a slip of land which lud evi¬ 
dently lain billow formally \ ears the land hap lite'y 
been gin a to inm as a reward for two t ears’ hard ,vr\ u e 
iu active wiirlh.'t, under the banners of his sultan, against 
tin; rebel trim <i iJ.dj- i method not, unuvi d of recom¬ 
pensing the militia, who constitute the m me l lorrc of 
this empire. In an adjoining field was a fellow-vdlagir 
actively employed in the same pursuit. Now, Mohc- 
lued’s ploughshaie happened to strike against, some ob¬ 
stacle, which, on examination, proved to he a large 
earthen vase of curious form. .Moll imed, finding il 
sound, and thinking it might, be of sen ice to his family 
for fetching water from the village well, went to the 
border of the field, where he had left Hit. outer garments, 
and there deposited it. 

‘ The discovery, and honest Mohamcd’s subsequent, 
movements, were not unobserved by his neighbour, wlm 
suspect"d from his silence that there w as more found 
than an earthen pot. So, on returning from Ins day’s 
labour, he told the village gossips that Mohamcd had 
assuredly found a treasure; for lie had marked him. 
whilst ploughing, turn up a large pot which appeared 
to be very heavy, and which he had immediately hidden 
under his clothes, and had not said one word to lain 
about it, although he was hard by. The following was 
a market day, when the villagers of ISooammar flocked 
as usual to Tangier. The news of Molmmed's discovery 
was soon spread among the town’s folk, and it was not, 
long ere it reached the soldiers, the alert spies of old 
Alarby E’Saidy, to whom they quickly reported the 
tale, with no few exaggerations. Mohamcd, unsuspi¬ 
cious of impending evil, was disposing of bis»little pro¬ 
duce, when the rude bunds of two soldiers arrested him, 
and, as is usual in this country, without any reason 

given, dragged him before the gray-bearded Iiakcin. 

“ So I have caught you at last, you rascal. You have 
found a treasure, and not reported it. Speak, and let. us 
know the amount; and look to your words.” Mohained 
told his story, which was a plain one; mid begging for 
mercy, requested, in order to prove the truth of his 
statement, that a soldier might he sent to search Iris 
house and bring the pot, which would be delivered up 
by his family. The kaid agreed, and Mohamcd was in 
the meantime confined in prison. The soldier made 
the search, and nothing was found hut the empty vase. 


< )n this being arwouneed to the Kaid Alarby, Mohamcd 
was ngitin broii'/it before him. 

‘ “ i am not,," laid the ruthless magistrate, “ to be im¬ 
posed upon b,v such small cunning. Down with him, 
iet Him have five hundred stripes, and then see if he will 
declare his hiding corner for Ills ill-gotten wealth.” 

‘ To hear was toohev; and the unfortunate ploughman 
received full five hundred lilows from the dreaded whip 
of Tsufdclts: but be persisted to the last l.isli ill saying 
that he had found no treasure. “ Hack with him to the 
dungeon," said the kaid; and the wretched Mohamed 
was carried half senseless to prison. A month passed ; 
and'very day his poor wife trudged to town with his 
scantv meat, for Moorish authorities rarclv bestow a 
mur'd of food on the prisoners, leaving them to depend 
solely upon wli.it may 1>“ brought by'their families, 
who are not picvcnted giving the prisoners every land 
of luxury, if tin y he able to aifoiil it. The little pro¬ 
perty Mojjjjtned possessed was soon exhausted. His 
wife had a young family, and having no means of sup¬ 
porting both them and her husband, exit cine want soon 
staved her m the face, llxluiustijin of body .aid anguish 
of mind brought on a violent fever, which confined her 
tj the hut. 

' Thus day after day passed away. No one brought 
Mohamcd his usual pittance, and no one came to soothe 
him in his misery; so tli.it, had it not been for the 
charity of sqmo follow-prisoner:* the honest ploughman 
must have died of starvation. The jailer, however, was 
more immune than most of his trade; and, seeing the 
1 1 uly wretched stall of his prisoner, endeavoured to 
intercede m his behalf with Kaid Alarby'; hut the 
tyrant was inflexible. “Let God be witness,” said he, 
“ 1 novel v HI free bun fill be give up the treasure.” 
Go in being infiumud of this, poor Mohamcd fell on the 
ground, tote ins heard, and swearing by God and bis 
prophet, ei, d out, " There is no |ust ice on earth ; our 
il l,",,on aad our law are all void! l!ut, hark ye,” said 
In to the j'uk .. •• tell the governor thai 1 submit to his 
will, and he shall have the treasure; tell him to send 
with me guards, and 1 will deliver up my riches.” 
Moh.mied’s eye loolcid wild as he spoke, and the jailer 
knew not whether lie was frantic or in his right, mind. 
“ Aha!" said the kaid upon hearing of lua having con¬ 
fessed , " 1 knew we should tiring him to his senses, 
“'■end with him a couple of stout fellows; and let them 
he on tin 1 look-out that he does not conceal any part of 
his wealth." 

‘ Mohamcd was conducted with shackles on his legs to 
Hooanunar. As he enteral the village, he hand that 
hr. poor w ife had died of : iekness and grief, anil that 
his children wire supported by' the miserable tell-tale, 
wlm had since bitterly repented of Hie injury he had 
thoughtlessly done to liis honest neighbour, and had 
even ollerrd the kaid a handsome present to induce him 
to free poor Mohamed from thraldom. On reaching the 
ploughman's dwelling, the soldiers were about to enter 
with him, “ Stop,” said he; “every man's house is 
saereil; wait a littfe, and 1 will show you all.” The 
soldiers would have disregarded Mohamcd’s request; 
but a mummy of indignation ran through the crowd of 
villagers at such disregard of their customs. A few 
minutes elapsed, when Mohamed again appeared at his 
threshold; hut now lie had his gun with him, and two 
little children were clinging to their father’s knees, 
calling for notice from their long-absent parent. The 
soldiers foil back, flunking he intended violence to them: 
hni this was far from the poor man’s thoughts. He 
had aUxluiil a string lo the trigger of his gen, and 
passing i' behind the stock, now put the muzzle to his 
head. The soldiers, perceiving his object, were rushing 
forward to seize him, when he cried out, “ Tell the kaid 
that this alone remains for me to give—my blood—let 
it be on his head!” and pulling the string, he fell a 
corpse. The soldiers returned, and reported what had 
happened. “Awa?” (ig that all?) said the kaid; “so 
he lied after all—God Uave mercy upon his soul!” And 
thus was wound up the affair of the ancient vase.’ 
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Beguiling the way with talcs of the chase and personal 
adventure, Sir Ilay and his party reached T.araiche —his 
destination. A book of travels in tliesqlatitudes would 
not he complete without a story of the 1 wondrous feats 
performed by the far-fiuned snake-eh armors. Accord¬ 
ingly, Mr Hay presents his contribution to the numerous 
snake-stories already in print:—‘ As we strolled through 
the market-place [of Laruiehe], wo met a party of 
Eisowy, or snake-charmers; they consisted of four 
Soos/s, or natives of the province of Soos, throe of 
whom were musicians, their instruments being long 
rude canes resembling in form a flute, but open at 
both eipls, into one of which the performer blew, pro¬ 
ducing melancholy but pleasing notes. We invited the 
Eisowy to exhibit their snakes; to this they readily 
assented. They commenced by raising up their hands 
as jf they were holding a book, muttering in unison a 
prayer addressed to the Deity, and calling upon Scedna 
Eiser, who in Morocco is hold ns the patron saint of 
snake-charmers. Having concluded tins invocation, the 
music struck up, and the snake-charmer danced in rapid 
whirls, whieh no Straubs could have kept time to, around 
the basket containing the reptiles. This basket, was 
made of cane-work covered with goat-skin. Stopping 
suddenly, the snake-charmer thrust his bare arm into 
the basket, and pulled out a large black cobra capelin, 
or hooded snake: this iic handled as if it hail been his 
turban, and proceeded # to twine if around his head, 
dancing as before, whilst the reptile seemed to obey bis 
wishes, by preserving its position on his lie.nl. The 
cobra was then placed on the ground, and standing erect 
on its tail, moved its head to and fro, apparently keep¬ 
ing time to the music. Now whirling round in circles 
still more rapidly than before, the Eisowy again put his 
hand into the basket, and pulled out successively, and 
placed on the ground two very poisonous species of ser¬ 
pents, natives of the deserts of Sons, called lcii'a. They 
were of a mottled colour, with black spots ; were thick 
in the body, and not above two feet and a lialf or three 
feet long, 'filename lefl'a is given, 1 imagine, by the 
Mogrebbin Arabs to this kind of serpent from their re¬ 
semblance, when in the act of darting at their prey, to 
the Arabic letter fa, lc being merely the article trans¬ 
posed. These reptiles proved more active aid less docile 
than the cobra; for, half coiled, ami holding their heads 
in a slanting position ready for ail attack, they watched 
with spariding eyes the movemenls of the charmer, 
darting at him with open .jaws every now and then, as 
he ventured within their reach, and throwing forward 
their body witli amazing velocity, whilst their tail ap¬ 
peared to remain on the same spot, and then recoiling 
back again. The Eisowy warded oil' with his long liaik 
the attacks which they made upon his bare legs, and 
the leffas seemed to expend their venom upon the gar¬ 
ment. 

‘ Now, calling on Scedna Eiser, Tie seized hold of one 
of the two serpents by the nape of the neck, and danced 
round with it; then opening its jaws with a small stick, 
ho displayed to the spectators the .fangs, from which 
there oozed a white and oily substance. lie then put 
the leffa to his anil, whieh it immediately seized with 
its teeth, whilst the man, making hideous contortions, 
as if in pain, whirled rapidly around, calling on his 
natron saint. The reptile continued its bite until the 
Eisowy took it off, ana showed ins the blood which it 
hud drawn. Having laid the leffa down, he then put 
the bitten part of his arm into his mouth, and, pressing 
it with his teeth, danced for several minutes, whilst the 
music played more rapidly than ever, till, apparently 
being quite exhausted, he again halted. 

‘ Conceiving that the whole was a trick—that the 
leffa had then bereft of its poison, and that its bite con¬ 
sequently would be as harmless as that of a rat, I re¬ 
quested, to bo allowed to handle the serpent. 

‘'“$ 5 # you an Eisowy?" said the man of Soos, “or 
have you steady faith in the power of our saint ?” 1 re¬ 
filled in the negative. “Then,” said he, “if the smike 
ipite yon, your hour is come! Mfing me a fowl or'any 


animal, and 1 will give you sure proof, ere you attempt 
to touch a leffii.” A fowl was brought, aud part of the 
feathers having been plucked, the serpent was again 
taken up by the charmer, and allowed to bite the fowl 
for an instant. The bird was put on the ground, and 
after running around a* if in a fit for about the space of 
a minute, tottered and fell dead. Its flesh became shortly 
afterwards of a bluish hue. It is needless to say that 
after this I declined handling the leffa. 

‘ The only way that I (an account for the Eisowy 
escaping unharmed from the bite of tlm snake, is, that 
either he prevents the lelpi, when in the act of seizing 
his arm, from using its fangs, and that the blood seen is 
drawn by the teeth only of the reptile, which are dis¬ 
tinct from its fangs, or else that the Eisowy possesses 
an antidote to tliu poison, and that ho puts it into his 
mouth and applies it to the bitten part during the dance. 

‘1 iiave frequently witnessed individuals belonging to 
the sect of Eisowys, in whose company I have chanced 
to bo during my sporting expeditions, handle scorpions 
or poisonous reptiles without fear or injury, the animal 
never attempting to sting or bite them. Whilst I was 
residing at Tangier, a young Moor who was witnessing 
the exploits of a snake-charmer ridiculed his prowess 
as a mere delusion, and having been dared by the Eisowy 
to touch one of his scrjients, the lad ventured into the 
mystic ring, was bitten by a lefta, and shortly after¬ 
wards expired.’ 

Mr Hay was unsuccessful in finding a horse to his 
liking at Eariiche, and proceeded t$> Ihdown. Here 
also lie was disappointed; and from a cause which shows 
tim barbarous despotism which is still practised in Mo¬ 
rocco. He was met by the sheik qf the place, vflio 6aid— 

‘ “ I fear you will not And in all ibis district a suitable* 
animal.” 

‘ “ Where shall 1 seek a horse, then, 0 my best of 
friends,” 1 inquired, “if it be not in lbdowa?” 

* “ Listen,” said lie, “ and understand. A few years 
past, my tribe boasted of the finest hone and blood in the 
country. The care of a Bedouin towards his mare was 
like that of a mother towards her child ; never was it 
allowed to quit his sight; and if he heard of a famous 
stailion, were it. on the confines of the deserts of Soos, 
he would travel in the season, and pay any sum to have 
a good cross for the mare lie gloried in. When in foal, 
no horse of bad form, or below the standard height, was 
allowed to pass within view of the barn. But, as witli 
all mortals, our day of sorrow has come, and the wreck 
of our former pride is yet to be witnessed among some 
sorry mares, which I will point out in yonder field, 
now from age and neglect unworthy your purchase. 
Look,” said lie, “ at their degraded offspring, those colts 
which my slave is driving, look at their form and size; 
they are mere pack animals.” 

‘“This is strange,” I observed : “whence this neglect 
of your own interests ?” The old horse-breeder looked 
at our kaid, and they both sighed and shook their heads 
in unison. “ The reason,” said the sheik, lowering his 
voice, “ is, that of late years there is no security for pro¬ 
perty. If any Bedouin happen to possess a fine-horse, 
and it reach the sultan’s ears, the animal is seized, and 
the owner receives no recompense.” The breeders, there¬ 
fore, have no inducement to keep up the high-bred pedi¬ 
gree of their far-famed steeds, and the race in Morocco 
is fast degenerating.’ After visiting several other places, i 
Mr Hay vftna obliged after all to give up the object of 
liis mission, and to return to Tangier without it. Sub*, 
sequently, however, that gentleman’s father, the consul- 
general, having been sent by her majesty’s government 
on a mission to the court, of the sultan, at Pas, succeeded, 
iu obtaining a horse of the description required. 

Mr Hay has not followed a very consecutive plan 
in detailing his Moorish experiences; but their miscel¬ 
laneous character gives the charm of variety. In an 
appendix, he presents some interesting particulars rela¬ 
tive to the last victim of African discovery, John David¬ 
son, who in the year 1835 formed the bold design of 
penetrating to Timbuctoo by the direct route across the 
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desert from Morocco. While prosecutin'; this attempt, 
he was, after many hairbreadth escapes, barbarously 
murdered. 


medicine-Making. 

Medical practice is greatly debased by the less worthy 
of its professors, but the public are also to blame for 
much of its errors. Whether as a natural result of 
eagerness to see something done for the relief of their sick 
friends, or as a consequence of habits handed down from 
ignorant times, there is a veay general prejudice against 
all practice which does not involve a liberal exhibition 
of medicine. It must of course often be that only a 
careful study of the case, directions for the proper care 
of the patient, and a supervision of the treatment which 
he receives, is all that is properly required of a medical 
man. Medicines may not be required, or may be e..l- 
culaled to produce injurious effects, even in the smallest 
quantities. But when the medical man finds that pro¬ 
cedure such as he believes to be necessary is unfavour¬ 
ably regarded by those who call him in. and that, if be 
persists in it, they will discharge him and call another, 
ho is very apt to give way, and order a few medicines 
such as he believes may do the least possible barm, lie 
ought not to take this course; but the temptation is 
strong, and a regard to bis own interest probably carries 
the day. Thus the practice of medicine is vitiated, the 
minds of practitioners are depraved, and the character 
of the whole nrofiassion is lowered. 

The evil of much medicine-giving is greatly more 
prevalent in England than in Scotland, a consequence 
apparently of an ancient eustom of the former country 
- with regard to the remuneration of the humbler ami 
most abundant class of practitioners—that i.s, tin; paying 
of them for medicine furnished, and not for attendance. 
The practitioners, finding they only can be paid for a 
visit if they order a draught, or box of pills, or sei of 
powders, proscribe such articles accordingly, whether 
needed or not; the medicines are taken as a matter of 
course. Thus a prejudice is formed, to the effect that 
from illness of any kind medicine is inseparable, and an 
Englishman is very apt to take powders and pills on the 
slightest experience of an unpleasant sensation, or per¬ 
haps for no sensation of the kind, but only to prevent 
illness. Accordingly, an enormous amount of medi¬ 
cine is consumed needlessly in England. In London 
there are pill-wurchousos like castle*'*' Large fortunes 
are realised by patent medicines of the most doubtful 
character; and the public health is by these means 
undoubtedly much injured. The Scotch have never 
had any mode of medical practice of this kind amongst 
them. Their medical men are generally paid for attend¬ 
ance. They therefore arc not so apt as the English to 
think a practitioner inattentive or inactive when lie 
orders no medicine; and they are a people not at all 
disposed to take doses at any time except for strong and 
compelling causes. 

Of a great many anecdotes told to us by one well 
acquainted with English medical practice, we shall 
select one as an illustration of the extent of prejudice 
existing upon this subject, and its effects in corrupting 
practitioners. An elderly lady had received a hurt in 
her arm, which required the attendance of a medical 
practitioner residing at two or three miles^ distance. 
He dressed it about twenty times, and saw it com¬ 
pletely healed. Now was his time to consider how 
he should be paid. ‘ My only chance,’ said he to him¬ 
self, ‘is to begin ordering medicine.’ He therefore 
affected to think unfavourably of the appearance of the 
skin of her arm : it betokened a bad state of the blood. 
‘ I shall send you something for it,’ said lie. He now 
began a course of medicine, to which the old lady very 
willingly submitted ; and at length when it amounted to 


* It is a fact which we can state on excellent authority, that the 
quantity of the blue piu alone, lately shipped at once for Smith 
America by one drysaltery house in London, amounted to tlx tons I 


nine pounds, 1« admitted she was well, and sent in his 
bill. Whan lis next called, slie told him she had got 
the bill and wits wishing to pay it; but ‘ I think/ said 
she, ‘von must have surely committed a mistake in 
drawing it out.’ ‘ What seems wrong, ma’am ?’ inquired 
lie. ‘ If there lie any error, of course we can easily rec¬ 
tify it.’ ‘Oli, whv, you have nine pounds here for me¬ 
dicine—that is all very well—L have had that. But 
here you have three pound ten for dressing my arm. 
Now, you know. I had nothing there. You were only 
put to a little trouble, winch was the same as nothing. 
1 cannot understand this part of your bill at all.’ ‘ Oh 
very well,’ said lie, ‘if you think so. we’ll deduct the 
charge for diessing.’ it is needless to add that the 
balance was ample remuneration for liis services ns well 
ns liis medicines, * 

A judicious law lew lately been passed to enable 
practitioners under certain legulatiims to charge for 
atlcndandfttas veil as for medicine. This will probably 
tend to coir' the public mind of England oil the sub¬ 
ject of medical practice, and in tile long-run wean our 
southern neighbours from then* extraordinary inclina¬ 
tion for the blue pill and other superfluous abomina¬ 
tions.* Meanwhile, let us endeavour to convince all who 
need such knowledge, that in a vast number of eases of 
illness, the only tiling required is right disposal and 
treatment of the patient, for the direction of which 
medical slcijl is ns necessary u» for the dispensation of 
therapeutics. This skill has cost its possessor much 
time and money ; it is therefore as well entitled to its 
reward when only employed in giving needful direc¬ 
tions, as when prescribing medicines. Let no one sup¬ 
pose that a medical attendant is doing nothing when lie 
does not dose, or give a great many orders. He often 
does liis duty best by doing nothing; and even for this, 
supposing him to act with judgment and conscientious¬ 
ness, he is fully entitled to his remuneration. 


LINGERING GOOD-BYES. 

There are some persons in the world who, either from 
a desire to kill time, or an unbecoming irresolution of 
purpose, are so lingering and tedious in their good-byes, 
as greatly to detract from the pleasure of tlieir visits, 
and prove a source of considerable annoyance and irrita¬ 
tion to the more busy and energetic of their fellow-men. 
The annoyance is also aggravated by its untiingiblo 
nature, and often by the good temper of the offending 
party. If your lingering trifler w'ere a rough uncere¬ 
monious fellow, there would be little difficulty as to the 
best mode of dealing with him ; but he is generally so 
gentlemanly and polite a person, that one would not 
willingly offend liis sensibility by treating him rudely; 
although it is often difficult to endure with anything 
like grace and equanimity so sore a trial of temper and 
patience. Protesting that he cannot stay a moment, he 
will frivolise away a couple of hours, without having 
any business Jo transact, or any information to commu¬ 
nicate, and linger with a tedious pertinacity that betrays 

* One of the cleverest o{ our medical writers thus frankly ex¬ 
presses liis opinion of his own craft and of medicine-taking gene¬ 
rally:--' ) dciln.ru,’ sn.vs Hr -Tames Johnson, ■ my conscientious 
opinion, founded on Ion a observation and reflection, that if there 
was not a single physician, surgeon, apothecary, man-midwife. 
Chemist, druggist, or drug on the face of the earth, there would he 
les-, sickness and less mortality than now obtains, When we re¬ 
flect that physic is it. “ rmiyetiiral art "—that the best physicians 
make mistakes—that medicine is administered by hosts of quacks 
—that it is swallowed by multitudes of people without any profes¬ 
sional advice at all—and that the world would be Infinitely more 
careful of themselves if they wero conscious that they had no re¬ 
medy from drugs—these and many other facts will show that the 
proposition 1 have made is more startling than untrue. But, as it 
is, drugs will be swallowed by all classes—rich and poor—With the 
hope of regaining health and prolonging life; and also with the 
oxpeciution of being able t» counteract tbe culpable indulgence of 
the appetiteH and passions 
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! a weakness of purpose truly silly and contemptible. He 
cannot stay, yet he will not go. lie has,nothing of im¬ 
portance to say, yet he still talks on. Ile f shakes you by 
the hand, and bids you good-by again and again, and 
still he is not gone. He cannot stay and dino with you, 
neither will he let you dine yourself. He cannot sit 
down, and therefore keeps you standing; or he rises 
with well-dissembled earnestness, protesting he must, 
go, but it is only to move a foot, and this step accom¬ 
plished, he doggedly remains in that spot for another 
half-hour before lie again moves. ‘ Parting n such 
sweet sorrow,’ that he could hid good-by ‘ till it lie 
morrow.’ No limpet ever adhered more pertinaciously 
to the rock tliarf does he to your side. The trilling con¬ 
versation stops,/the usual commonplaces are exhausted, 
and you now believe he is really gome , hut no, it is 
only to move half-way to the door, where, as if to re¬ 
compense himself for his desperate effort, he plants 
himself more immovenbly than eier. At la«t he again 
relinquishes his position, retrogrades ‘ imwilliugly and 
Blow,’ and having arrived at the dooi, halts, holds by 
the handle, or pliiis with his lint, disputing every 
step witli you as determinedly as though retreat were 
ruin; and there is no speculating with any certainty, 
although he lias so long*risen up lo go, whether or not 
he may depart for the next hour. Wo to you if any 
stairs intervene between him and the street, for if so, he 
will yet make half a dozen resolute halts before he de¬ 
parts. Till he bus positively bidden you good-by .-it 
the street-door, and moved away from the threshold, 
ytm arc uncertain how much longer he intends to draw 
upon your patience; and at lus departure, \ cm find that 
two or three hours have been frittered unity in dull nil- j 
meaning good-byes, and are left with vexed temper and 
dissipated thought, to vainly endeavour, by increased 
exertion, to redeem the time which has been irreeovei- 
ablv lost. 

To those vi ho are economists of time, and whose linn 
is their estate, and their only one, the visits of such 
persons are positive iillhctions and so, ,al nuisances 
The busiest ami most valuable hours are oinii saci.- 
ficod, and the arrangements of an entire day put out of 
joint, by such tedious 1 riders. If is one of the chid 
principles upon which society is based, that ivory one 
should respect liis neighbour's properly as well as ins 
own ; and if these lingerers persist m vexatiously trying 
our patience, and tediously wasting our time, they must 
expect to he met with a frown instead of a smile, and 
their visits shunned instead of sought. That two fond 
lovers who live but for each other should he loath to 
separate; that friends whose next meeting will piobably 
be distant, and doubtless uncertain, should protract 
their goi^l-hyes, is natural and pleasing; hot it is con¬ 
temptible, and argues a want of duq.nppreeiatiuii.iif tin* 
value of lime, and an indecision of purpose unbecoming 
any one who aspires to the name of man, to waste the 
time of a friend seen continually, and whose engage¬ 
ments and occupations ought to lie a protection lrom sucli 
thoughtless trifling. If tiie irresolute lingerer stay, let 
him be in earnest: let it he understood that, lie intends 
to stay a while; and if lie have any business at all, in¬ 
troduce it at once, remembering thut if lie deems his 
own time of little value, bis friend may not, hold bis so 
cheaply. If he is going, let him he decided ; let one 
good-by, one shako of the hand, suffice, and let him 
depart promptly, and such decision will not only have 
a beneficial eflbct on his own arrangements, but render 
his future visits more welcome. If every one were thus 
to protract his call, all punctuality must he sacrificed, 
the fulfilment of every engagement jeopardised, and the 
most important arrangements set aside; or the busy 
n»Mt shut themselves up from the annoyance of such 
rs. Many a valuable fnesd has been lost, ittauy 
ant"companionship broken, by such trifling; for 


even the kindest cyes»cannot be entirely blind to the 
absurdity of such weakness and irresolution, nor the 
most equable tempers always brook the vexatious hin¬ 
drance of such tedious good-byes. 


I.UGEIDS OF THE LOIRE. 

MADAME DE V1SRJU2, A TALE Of KAlTMl’It. 

In that pleasant land on the hanks of the Loire, where 
the charms of the scenery are enhanced by those of the 
climate, in which there are frequently forty days between 
the 1 st of January and the fete of* St Silvestre,’ or the 
illst of December, without rain, where oranges are sold 
at eight-pence a-pieee, where the late frosts are seldom 
fell after the middle of May, and the dahlias rarely 
become black before the 15 th of Septemtier—in the 
Garden of France, as the natives love to call the pro¬ 
vince of Anjou, and in the town of Snunmr, dwelt a 
family called He Verre, of no great rank or celebrity, 
but possessing a small estate at Ohnuvigny, from which 
they added the territorial title to their generic name, 
and styled themselves De Verre deChauvigny. Though 
unmarked by any elevation of rank or ability, they 
became remarkable from a series of uncommon circum¬ 
stances in which they were involved. In 1022 or 1023 
the heiress of this family married a Monsieur Guy do 
\ erre, who also took Ihe name of l>e f'Jiauvigny, and by 
whom she had two sons, Claude and Jacques, who, 
according to the custom of the country, were indulged 
in every fancy, and allowed to have their pwn way. till 
that way became insupportable to all abouttbicn. Then 
came restraints and restrictions,‘ punishments which 
produced no other effect than open revolt or secret dis¬ 
obedience, remonstrances which wen unheeded, or eou- 
,‘idcivd as tyrannical innovations, till at length Master 
Claude, the eldest hope of the family, took the reso¬ 
lution of abandoning his home, and departing secretly, 
vvrs not heard of for several years. All that bis 
parents couiu learn led them to suppose that he bad 
enlisted in the army under a false name; hut nothing 
ec. M he discovered which gave them any hope of 
red .eriug the i igitive. In the meanwhile Jacques ti e 
voimeir son, v Iio was rather less headstrong than his 
brother, remained witli his family, and after the death 
of his father, which took place in lfi. 38 , removed with 
his moihei In Saumur, where lie led a life of idleness 

and inactivity, 

I',very one who has dwelt in a country town knows 
the effect produced by the arrival of a regiment of sol¬ 
diers in llie place; how not only the idle and unem¬ 
ployed, but even the industrious and the busy, quit 
their labours for a while, to gaze on the novelty which 
thus happily breaks in upon the monotony of their lives. 
No wonder, then, that the arrival of a regiment of guards 
in the quiet town of Saumur threw all the world into a 
1 ! ver of delight. Groups assembled in every quarter 
through which the soldiers were expected to pass an 
hour and a half before they could possibly arrive, and 
amongst these expectant gazers, stationed on the bridge 
which trusses the Loire, was young Jacques do Verre, 
to whom tlie anticipated event of the day was a matter 
of high enjoyment. When the long-looked-for band 
arrived, greatly excited by tile scene, struck by some 
fancied resemblance, and perhaps inspired with some 
previous idea vaguely conceived, he suddenly exclaimed, 
pointing to one of the passing soldiers, ‘There's my 
brother Claude de Verre.’ The man to whom he alluded 
caught the words, and laughing at the idea, nodded 
familiarly to the speaker, inquiring at tile same time of* 
one of the spectators the name of the youngster; and 
having, on arrival at his quarters, obtained farther in¬ 
formation respecting the family, conceived the idea that, 
in taking upon him -the character thus unexpectedly 
offered him, he might make his sojourn at Saumur both 
profitable and amusing. In the meanwhile Jacques, 
fully confirmed in his strange delusion by the smiles 
and nods of the soldier, hurried home with the news of 
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I his brothor's arrival. The truth <of the tale was not for 
a moment questioned by his mother and family, who 
seemed fully prepared to deceive themselves—an event 
sometimes not very difficult with wiser persons titan 
Madame de Verre, who, on the loldier presenting him¬ 
self, gladly received him as iter long lost sou. The 
impostor was feted and caressed as indulgent mammas 
are prone to fete and caress a prodigal son, ami intro¬ 
duced to her friends and acquaintance as her first-born, 
Claude de Verre. The soldier, whose real name was 
Eedy d’Eranderie, passed a jovial time during t lie stay 
of his regiment at Saumur, afld when ordered into Nor¬ 
mandy, departed, carrying with him the maternal bless¬ 
ing, and a good store of ecus, which he probably esti¬ 
mated still more highly. In Normandy he married a 
Mademoiselle Dauple, and took care duly to inform his 
adopted family in Anjou of the jovful event; some time 
after which, the affectionate son, having obtained leave 
of absence, returned to visit Madame, de \ erre, and 
bad scarcely been more than a week at Saumur, when 
lie appeared overwhelmed with grief. Tie had reruncd 
information, he said, that ins dear wife was dead, and 
was inconsolable for another week, hut wielded at last to 
j the kind exertions of his friends to cheer and comfort 
! him. Eedy was a good-looking youth : Jim mourning 
| habit became him : and the deep grief lie had expressed 
for his lost wife made him a peculiarly interesting object 
1 o the unmarried ladies of the town, many' oi whom 
| seemed anxious to repair the sad loss he had expe¬ 
rienced ; amongst others a certain Madeinoisdle Afford, 
v.Jio, being possessed of some fortune, and «<-11 born, was 
1 considered bv Eedy and his adopted family as a tit and 
i proper match. An intension of his leave of absence 
' was obtained, and m due time the marriage to..k 
1 place, Madame de Vqyre and her younger son Jacques 
lying witnesses to the marriage contract, m winch the 
adventurer v as specified to bo the son of .Madame, 
and her ;, u ,i md, the I'd." Guv de Verre de t’lumv igny. 
The lmwy leo'i'i sped siviffly awry, and in due time, 
like oilier married pcopl", their liie went on in its usual 
iranqml peace, and Eedy became the father of two 
children ; but a storm was at hand, entirely unforeseen 
by' nil the parties interested. 

A stranger presented himsilf at tile house of Ma- 
1 dame do "Verre, and with alt due preparation, to 
i avoid shocking her maternal feelings by too sudden 
| joy, declared himself to be f’hnido de Verre, her eldest, 
j son. Instead of being received, as lie had expected, w ith 
open arms, the stranger was desired to withdraw, as 
Madame was not to be deceived by smell an auda¬ 
cious falsehood. ‘ tier son Claude," she said, ‘bail been 
found long ago. and was living happily in the bosom of 
his family.’ The new claimant, however, was not to 
be so easily disposed of. Ue possessed documents 
which could not be controverted, more especially when 
the flight of Eedy betrayed Ins imposture. The friends 
of Madame de Verre, who had never for a moment 
questioned the authenticity of the fugitive, and had 
protested that they should have recognised him any¬ 
where as their old friend and acquaintance, were now 
astonished at hi r having been so easily deceived, and 
wondered that she should have listened for a moment 
to the absurd fancy of Jacques, without any question 
or inquiry; and were really sorry to say that they I 
thought she hod acted with great imprudonee—not to 
sgy folly and weakness. But the annoyance of poor 
Madame de Verre and her younger son was not con¬ 
fined to these obliging remarks upon tlieir conduct. 
The family of Mademoiselle Allard sought redress from 
the supposed mother-in-law and her son, as witnesses 
to the marriage contract, and demanded compensation. 
Law proceedings were instituted, and the strange tale 
spread throughout, the land; when, to add to the dismay 
of the parties interested, the plot was thickened by 
the unexpected appearance of Mademoiselle Dauple, 
whom the faithless Eedy had married in Normandy 
under the name of Claude de Verre, and whose feigned 
death he had so affectionately lamented. 


The real hereof the tale—the veritable eldest son of 
the house of He Cliauvigny—established his claim to 
liis birthright Ity certificates of his service in his regi¬ 
ment, of his being taken prisoner at Valenciennes, bis 
detention there, and subsequent release; all which were 
clearly proved. The two wives of Eedy d'Krandcrie, 
thrown into the greatest distress, were disposed to make 
claims upon the real person whose fictitious substitute 
they had married. They caeli demanded to be received 
as bis wife, ami to have tlieir children legitimated by 
him. But Claude felt himself under no obligation to 
miller ladv ; and wlien they resorted to legal proceed¬ 
ings, lie resolutely defended himself. The cause was 
finally brought before the parliament of l’aris, where it 
was decided that the real Claude should enjoy his right, 
but that the ladies must abandon all chum to him. The 
impostor was condemned to dentil, /uir'ritufiiiiuw/: : hut 
he had vani-dveil for ever. Madame do Verre ami her 
younger gift o ore condemned to pay a fine of 2000 
livrcs to Mademoiselle Allard, whose children were 
declared legitimate, though the marriage was pro¬ 
nounced to he null and void, iti consequence of the 
pre-Contract with Mademoiselle Dauple. who obtained 
no < (Tibet at all; it being evident that the family of 
T)e Verre were not cognizant of her marriage witli the 
impostor till after that event had taken place. 

IIV" cspoLt in an e.oly manlier to able to present an aeeount 
,,i a i.w of reei'iil occurrence in I'ligicmi, nearly similar to that of 
cl mile Uc Vein 1 


ETCHINGS Kl.’OM ORDINARY LIVE. 
Timm, are millions whose rise and progress in the 
world furnish most instructive examples, but who, fiom 
the quiet tenor of tlieir Jives, come not within the scope 
of public biography. We have often thought that me¬ 
moirs ol virtuous and successful men engaged in ordi¬ 
nary puisuits, if drawn up in a pleasing form, would he 
of more utility to the bulk of Mieicty than even the bio¬ 
graphies of the great and renowned. In the latter case 
ambition may he excited; hut it is only one in a thou¬ 
sand, endowed with extraordinary talents, fostered by 
parriinnge, or favoured by wealth and other adven¬ 
titious circumstances, who inn hope to imitate file j 
model placed before him. Not, so with the successful i 
man m ordinary life. There is nothing in his career— i 
no circumstances of birth, fortune, patronage, or un- ; 
common talent- to forbid the emulation of any other 
individual; no obstacle which priiduiee, diligence, good 
dispositions, and fair-dealing may not overcome; no 
success which is beyond the power of these virtues to 
attain. It is from the histories of such men that we 
intend to present our readers witli ail occasional etch¬ 
ing, giving veritable memoirs, but suppressing names 
where we know tli.jt the reverse would be uuplcasing 
to those who have all along lived in the privacy of their 
own business circle. We begin with one whom we espe¬ 
cially esteem; one whose intelligence, liberality, and 
frankness of manners, are passports to the affections 
of every man who has the good* luck to be acquainted 
with-- 

THE RET! RED ENGINEER. 

James Crawford, for no we shall call him, was born 
in a Lowland liamlet about fifty years ago, the youngest 
of t^rec brothers, and the fifth in a family of seven. 
Ilis father was joiner, cart, and mill wright to the sur¬ 
rounding tenantry; a humble but comfortable situation,, 
as every one knows who is acquainted with the amount 
of business in this line which has been required in 
well-farmed districts since the beginning of the present 
century. James was educated at the school of his native 
parish, and well it was for him that the death of tire 
ancient oddity who had usurped the instruction of the 
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parishioners for the previous sixty yehrs, placed him 
under the tuition of a really amiable ana ■well-educated 
man. Another advantage which he enjoyed was, that 
hi* elder brothers were beginning to be useful to their 
father in his yearly increasing business just ns lie was at 
the proper age for being educated. It was also the meri¬ 
dian of the thrashing-niill era, when flails were disap¬ 
pearing on every side, and ho man was more busily or 
successfully employed than old Crawford. This fortu¬ 
nate juncture of affairs induced the old man to give his 
youngest son the best education which the schoolmaster 
could impart. Nor was the teacher slack in the per¬ 
formance of liis duty; for, independent of the love 1m 
had for the t.ractability and innocent humour of the 
iioy, he had also a dash of pride in his composition, and 
saw in the aptitude and acquirements of his scholars 
nothing bo obvious a3 his own abilities. The fact is, 
he had a hobby; ciphering and mathematics were his 
chief delight, and to excel in these was the sure pass¬ 
port of the pupil to his affections. This it was which 
kuit him so strongly to .lamie Crawford, than whom 
no boy could calculate, with greater rapidity, draw a 
more accurate diagram, or solve a more intricate pro¬ 
blem *, and it was a vile Blander on the part of the 
parish that attributed any part of the schoolmaster’s 
affection to the presents which came from the dairy or 
poultry-yard of Mrs Crawford, or to the pretty face and 
handsome figure of her c’dcst daughter. 

1 At the ago of fifteen—there were happily fewer men- 
boys at that period than there are now—young Craw¬ 
ford was apprenticed to his father. We say apprenticed, 
for the oid man, however indulgent to his family, was 
in his humble way a man of method, making no differ¬ 
ence in the workshop between his own sons and the 
sons of those who came to learn under him. This re¬ 
solution of binding James to the millwright’s bench 
was not without remonstrance from Mrs Crawford and 
the schoolmaster, who talked of the boy’s abilities, and 
of - how easy it would be for the father, now that he 
, could employ some six or eight, workmen, ‘ to make 
" something’ of at least one of the family. The old man, 
.however, had taken his resolution, and being somewhat 
/sicker —a quality which lie used to boast of having 
transmitted to his offspjing--it was in vein to attempt 
reasoning him out of the matter. ‘ I dinna ken,’ he 
i Would say, ‘ what ye mean by maltin' something o’ him, 
f but I ken what a millwright is; and sac lang as lie has 
his hands, he’ll uye liae them to depend on. I’ll male 
his iumds, and if he has got as gudo a head as ye say, 
he’ll soon hae the less need to use them.’ In all tills 
we cannot but think old Crawford was right: his son 
by a college education might have become a teacher, 
preacher, or even professor, but which, or if any of 
these,; was a matter of the utmost doubt; whereas with 
the prospects which presented themselves to the prac¬ 
tical engineer about thirty years ago, there was an 
absolute certainty of a young man of talent, steadiness, 
and perseverance, rising to eminence. The determina¬ 
tion being taken, James applied himself to his tools with 
the utmost good-will, exhibiting the same docility, ob¬ 
liging disposition, and inoffensive humour which he 
had shown at school — making no pretensions, but 
l doing everything well which he undertook ; perpetu- 
| oily scheming and derising, so as to bring out the 
desired result with the least, possible amount of labour. 
Nobody seeing the quiet steady boy at his bench could 
have predicted his future success, for Up to this time 
he had shown no peculiar aptitude for mechanics. The 
stories which his mother used to tell in after-years 
of his juvenile ingenuity, might bo told of any dozen 
boys having the same facilities. There was noting 
very wonderful in the pigmy water-wheels with which 
he Studded every rivulet, in his miniature windmill and 
itunpy orm the work-box with the secret drawers which 
te constructed for his sister. Nor was there anything 
: uWsj smh in a child of twelve lopping off his finger-nail 
] whffeWbi ttting with his father’s tools; and the boy who 
I cut-asnndaf bis drum to discover ’fchat caused the soni c. 


showed quite as much curiosity as James Crawford, 
when he got himself nearly crushed to death by Creeping 
inside a thrashing-mill to see how the machinery sepa¬ 
rated the grain from the straw. 

During his apprenticeship, however, his mechanical 
genius began to develop itself. The same mental 
powers which had been trained to the solution of Eu¬ 
clid’s problems, enabled him to contrive new adaptations 
of the machinery which his father constructed. His 
faculty for calculation was ever in request; and the 
plans which cost his father and cider brothers whole 
days of anxious labour, he sketched off in one-tenth of 
the time with the greatest precision. Nor was he less 
beloved for his obliging manners than on account of 
his abilities. He was the favourite at home, as he was in 
the neighbourhood, where his drollery was occasionally 
playing off some innocent trick ; as in the construction 
of a musical snuff-box, which, when opened by the boors 
in church oil Sunday, it was impossible to stop; in 
a similar contrivance which had half-a-dozen apparent 
openings, but none of which was the real one; or in the 
framing of a harmless man-trap, to catch the young 
ploughmen who were in the habit of serenading the 
girls of the neighbouring farm. 

It was not in the mere acquirement of his handicraft 
that he spent the years of his apprenticeship; He was 
an industrious reader whenever opportunity offered, 
spending every spare penny in the purchase of books 
relating more especially to his own profession. This 
of itself cost no small amount of self-denial, for there 
were no Penny Cyclopaedias or People's Editions in' 
those days, and the income of a millwright’?, appren¬ 
tice could not, unless under the impulse of a powerful 
determination, well afford the luxury of books and 
periodicals. Still, lie stuck to lys bench and books, 
improving himself as a draughtsman, and suggesting 
improvements on agricultural implements and ma¬ 
chines. Being the best scholar and draughtsman in 
thu little country workshop, he was occasionally sent 
to a distance to inspect and take drawings of new im¬ 
plements, of which a number were then beginning to 
make their appearance. On one of these occasions he 
visited Glasgow, then rapidly rising into commercial 
importance, and had, under tiie guidance of a workman 
who had been some time with liis father, the good for¬ 
tune to be admitted into several mechanical establish¬ 
ments. What he then saw struck him with more than 
wonder; the founderies, spinning-mills, steam-engines, 
and steamboats (the latter were still in a great mea¬ 
sure novelties, under the enterprise of Bell, Dodds, 
Napier, and others), were to him like works of en¬ 
chantment. compared with the country machines 
fashioned in liis father’s workshop. From this time 
his mind received a new impulse; and after a ten 
days’ sojourn in the west, he returned with reluctance 
to liis native hamlet. His soul was now centred in 
Glasgow, whither he was determined to go as sooh 
as his apprenticeship was concluded. To fit himself 
the better for this new scheme, the whole of his spare 
moments were devoted to the study of machines and 
mechanical drawings; and many were the secret half- 
crowns which liis mother gave him for the prose¬ 
cution of his object, convinced, as she used to say in 
after-life, that Jamie’s learning would ‘ mak him gang 
wi’ an evqper-up back than ever his fhther had dope.’ 
His ingenuity, which was accidentally brought under 
the notice of an individual then extensively speculating 
in Canadian land kite, procured him one of the most 
handsome offers that could be made to a young lad of 
nineteen. This, alike to father and son, was a powerful • 
temptation; but James Crawford stuck to the terms of 
liis indenture; and well it was, for although a township 
in Canada stiff retains the name of his wonlMp pa tron, 
that individual slipped .from life a few years Mftrrather 
more suddenly thui honest then wish to do, wiring his 
employees a flash of I. O. U.’s, and somewhat above 
twenty thauiwiidi^nmds less than notiling wherewith 
to pay t toeWL"’ 3 ' 1 '' ■ ; ■/ 1 
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I In. the Bpring of 1818 James Crawford left his father’s 

J workshop for that of an extensively-employed engineer 
i in Glasgow, carrying with him little more of the world’s 
wealth than his tools, drawing instruments, books, and 
working-clothes. In this establishment he found all 
that scope for improvement which he had so ardently 
desired; and in less than eighteen months was ad¬ 
vanced from the bench to be draughtsman and overseer 
of one of the most important departments, in this 
capacity he had occasion at one time to visit the iron 
districts of Wales; and the manner in which lie exe¬ 
cuted his commission, and the information which lie 
otherwise collected, proved so valuable to his employers in 
regard to one of their iron-founding concerns in Lanark¬ 
shire, that without hesitation they installed him junior 
partner in their business. In the new and unexpected 
position to which he found himself elevated, James 
Crawford retained all his former modest and unpre¬ 
tending manners, his usual frankness and affability. 
He clung to his desk and workshop with redoubled 
assiduity, keeping his eye on every new invention 
relative to the brauches of engineering in which ttie 
firm were engaged. For this purpose, as well ns for 
other matters connected with the business, he paid 
frequent visits to other districts, such as Wales, Corn¬ 
wall, Newcastle, and Birmingham, and on one occasion 
to Belgium—a tour which, above all others, delighted 
him, and of which he drew up a sketch, evincing a 
degree of penetration which would have made him, 
had he directed Jus attention to that line, as clever 
a statist and political economist as he was now an en¬ 
gineer. In cSmsequence of some misunderstanding, the 
original partners separated in 1827, and ppon this 
James Crawford found himself in company with the 
senior member, and virtually at the head of one of the 
best machine factories on the Clyde. In a couple of 
yeaps death removed lus co-partner, full of years, riches, 
and honour, and left him the sole proprietor of a busi¬ 
ness word) tlnce thousand a-year, independent of the 
capital lie had managed to acquire during the previous 
years of his co-partnery. Ilis career henceforth as a 
man of business furnishes few incidents. He acted, as 
he had all along done, upon the maxim which cannot be 
too frequently impressed on the minds of the young, 
that 

To *lo 

j That which before us lies m daily life 

Is the primo wisdom. 

I A large and rapidly-rising manufacturing town fur- 
I nished abundance of orders, which lie ever mado n point 
of executing to the best of his abilities, giving a good 
I article at a fair price, and keeping such workmen as 
I were steady in their habits and thoroughly acquainted 
with their business. Receiving first-rate wages, and 
! | made as comfortable in all respects as the nature of 
their profession would admit of, his w'orkmen were 
really a set of exemplary fellows, so much so, that 
‘a Crawford’s man’ soon became synonymous with an 
artisan of the first class. In his business with other 
men Mr Crawford was always prompt and punctual, 
rigorously performing every promise, and making a 
point to exact the same of others in return. With this 
hereditary sickernt as, lie retained his frank and obliging 
manners—a man of strict business habits, hat the most 
social and agreeable of companions ‘when fjhat same 
business,’ as he used to say, ‘ was looked up in the 
counting-room.’ 

During all this tissue of success, the reader will natu¬ 
rally be inquiring what of the Crawfords in the country 
hamlet? This is easily jgd-.satisfactorily answered. 
James Crawford, on his'-|^pWSb« as jnuior partner, 
had married we of his eartya-school companions, a far¬ 
mer’s dMghter 5 and having no children, he was en¬ 
abled toaSnow the greater attention on his relatives. 
Old CraWiira had-died.shortly after James had left the 
paternal roof, in consequence of an injury which he 
received from a fWU the - second brother liad emigrated 
to Canada; and the elder retained the country business 


of millwright! ^he surviving sisters, two in,number, had 
married decent tradesmen; and at the time of JameBS 
first promotion) his mother was in the enjoyment of a 
cottage and garden, and a few hundred pounds which 
lus father had earned. For these his poor relatives he 
did all that a kind and prudent son and brother could 
do. Acting upon the maxim of making,every man, if 
possible, rely upon his own exertions, he did not 
foolishly squander among them his money, nor did he 
faring them to live in a sphere which old-established; 
habits rendered them incapable of enjoying. On the 
contrary, he kept them in their accustomed spheres, 
yet made them to rise, as it were, by their own endea¬ 
vours. Thus his brother bus at the present moment 
one of the most extensive businesses as agricultural 
implement-maker and millwright; liis•mother (some 
time dead) was kept comfortably in her little cottage, 
enjoying her cows and poultry as she did when he was 
a boy j liiajjstors’ husbands, untitled, through want of 
education, to high duties, were assisted to other means 
of earning # their livelihood than by manual labour; 
while their children, by Mr Cranford’s kindness, were 
educated for higher professions. ‘ I cannot tamo tho 
old sparrows,’ lie would say, * but I’ll catch their brood 
as young as J can.’ One nephew is now a surgeon, 
another a merchant; a third was at one time accountant 
in his uncle’s office, hut swindled him out of a couple 
of thousands by forgery, and,fled to America; and 
a fourth, trained as an engineer, was associated with 
him in partnership in 1839. Thus he provided for his 
relatives; not forgetting his old teacher, who received, 
while alive, numerous presents of the best books and 
finest instruments—donations which he prized beyond 
money or estates. 

Thus did James Crawford actively and steadily pur¬ 
sue his career till 1841, when he bequeathed to his 
nephew the good-will of his business, and retired on 
a fortune of L.50,000, and the annual proceeds of 
several patent inventions. He could have easily held 
on, and trebled that sum ; but he luid no heart for lucre, 
and only- sought such a competence as that to which he 
thought his diligence and toil entitled him. Five years 
had lie been an apprentice, four a journeyman, and 
twenty in business on his own account; and all this was 
surely deserving of the leisure and quietude of a country 
life. For this purpose lie purchased a snug little estate 
in his native county—the height and consummation, 
be it told, of lus worthy lady’s ambition. In his busi¬ 
ness he was no doubt eminently successful; but his 
success was only the natural reward of his talent, dili¬ 
gence, and perseverance. With the exception of the loss 
by his nephew, and another by a joint-stock specula¬ 
tion (which, by the way, was the first and last of Ilia 
specs), he met with no heavy losses. He seldom 
required pecuniary accommodation, and as seldom 
granted it. Amid all the crises and eras!lings which 
have taken place during the last fifteen years, he stood 
unscathed; and for this reason, that he never speculated 
or carried his business beyond his means. lie might 
have attempted, like some, to make ten thousand, in¬ 
stead of three thousand a-year, but to do so, lie must 
have laid liinftelf under bailie obligation, and put him¬ 
self helplessly within the power of those sudden fluctua¬ 
tions in market value which liavn proved so disastrous, 
This he avoided by being prudently contented with, his 
ways and means, and undertaking no more than could 
be properly conducted under his own personal superin¬ 
tendence ; the result of which procedure has been his 
present, repose and independence. He is yet a hale 
man, and thus reasonably enjoys himself and his fortune, 
instead, as is too frequently the case with the mercan¬ 
tile, who toil to amass enormous fortunes till old age 
overtakes them, and then withdraw amid disease and 
decrepitude when enjoyment is out of the question. 

And now that our engineer was * a country gentle¬ 
man,’ he carried to his estate tha same improving end 
enterprising spirit. The rid manor-house wasi pulled 
down (for it was in ru&s, the estate having bsemwara 
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out and beggared by the spendthrift s^n of an ancient 
family), and a new and elegant mansion erected in its 
stead! Water and gas-light, convenjpiciea hitherto 
unknown in country residences, were introduced into 
every apartment, while baths and heating apparatus 
were established for the general comfort. Lawns, 
roads, gates, cottages, &c. underwent a complete re¬ 
volution ; and the neighbouring lairds even ventured 
occasionally to sneer at the ‘engineer’s improvements.' 
Now, however, as great a revolution has taken place 
irf their minds as lie produced on his estate. They are 
beginning to envy the comforts and elegances of the 
engineer’s mansion, and those who can arc rapidly lol- 
lowing his example. With respect to his lands, the 
same spirit manifested itself; and being fortunate in 
having three intelligent and enterprising farmers, iiis 
endeavours met with a ready co-operation. New modes 
of farming, better roads, better constricted farmsteads, 
improved implements, and the like, ar, now to be seen 
on the estate; and the surrounding tenantry, who at. 
first; jeered at his schemes and ‘newfangled notions.’ 
have been utterly confounded by the crops which they 
see raised on the Crawford estate. * <>d. Ini thinking 
he's no sic a fule after a’,’ remarks Farmer lirovni. 
‘Nay, nay,’ says his brother, ‘it’s no a fide nowadays 
that can make fifty thousand in twenty years ’ * That 
may lie,’ retorts Farmer Smith, * but a fule may gather 
money, when it require* a wise man to spend if.’ Such 
are the sage remarks of the neighbours on the subject 
of Mr Crawford’s improvements; though it is perfectly 
obvious that they arc follow ing in lii» footsteps as fast 
fts their landlord's means will allow. (fur retired friend. 

: besides, is in the highest esteem in the district; looked 
! up to, advised with, and sought after. Tie is in the 
j happy enjoyment of his well-earned fortune, employing 
I it usefully and beneficially, and fulfilling every duty of 
a British landlord. 

( Snell lus been the carper of the retired engineer. 
Is there anything in his ease which is beyond the power 
of an ordinary man to imitate? lie was nothing in¬ 
debted to fortune, to birth, or to accident; lie married 
1 no wealthy widow, no rich master’s daughter fell in lo\ e 
j with hint, nor did he ripen under the sunshine el' any 
| man’s or pait.y’s putropnge. lie devoted himself to Ins 
\ business; read, studied, and improved himself, while 
j others were idling or dissipating. He lost no oppnr- ; 

tunity of acquainting himself with new discoveries and 
j inventions, travelling many miles on foot when he was 
I too poor to take the public conveyance. He had a 
kindly disposition, was nlliiblc, honest, and trustworthy. 
Above all things, lie adhered to one pursuit, his busi¬ 
ness was the centre to which he made all his other 
acquirements converge. He was not led into ruinous 
speculations by ambition, hut strove to do his best in 
the line he had chosen; and the result has been, an age 
of honourable case and independence. 


TIIE FAIRIES NO.T HOST. 

The fairies are gone! Oberon and Titania, with all 
their train, lie embalmed in the winding-sheet of the 
poet's fancy; but he who contemplates his fellow-beings 
with the eye of imagination, will raise up to himself a 
vision Of beauty and heart-stirring truth, that will com¬ 
pensate him for all the turmofls of world-cares and 
anxieties. Look at those fairy beings of the material 
world - those tender buds of humanity, the little chil¬ 
dren around us—what creation of the poet’s brain can 
compare with those lovely little creatures for trickery, 
waywardness, and pretty caprices V Talk of Robin 
Goodfellow’s laugh! What a genuine thing is the laugh 
of a child! It is as if sorrow never had been, and never 
could be, the companion of that soul. There we have 
thp spirit of fuck in our homes and in our streets—the 
spirit of irrepressible and unaffected merriment. The 
creative power of th# fancy is a blessed gift in itself; 
feat he substantiates that gift who converts it infertile 
occurrences of daily life, drawing from town 


the honey-bag of sweqf and joyous thoughts ; and I am 
one who, having had my sorrows, can still believe that 
there is a sunny side to almost all the events of our life, 
if we will but turn to it with n sincere and faithful heart. 
No fairy mirth ever exceeded the mirth of happy chil¬ 
dren. Only observe a bevy of them seated on a door¬ 
step, joining in tiny chorus to the directing melody of 
an elder precentor. The soul of music is there, for it is 
the music of the heart. The dance of fairies round a ! 
mole-liill of wild thyme, footing it to the cricket's song, j 
is a lovely object of the fancy ; lint look at a knot of j 
infants, hand in hand, o» holding eacli other’s frocks, 
dancing to a street-organ. Iloiv absorbed are they in 
their pastime ! how zealously they perform their little 
riles, totally unconcerned and unconscious of observing 
eves! Will any after-occupation in life be more seriously 
colored upon by them, or more conscientiously fulfilled? 
Tien, for the gravity of children, how profound it is! 

1 know of nothing more intense than the seriously-in¬ 
quiring face of ail infant—the face of Newton on the 
threshold of n discovery could not have been more elo¬ 
quent, : one might fancy it capable of solving the great 
mystery of He and dentil. Again, observe two or three 
of tlio-e little creatures, seated knee to knee, and one of 
them imparting to the company some recent event that 
lias occurred in the neighbomhood, or is debating the 
propriety of admitting a, fourth to partake iu their 
solemnities ; no grave council of state can be more occu¬ 
pied—more earnest. Yet, again, if we are amused with 
tbc human jealousies and sparrings oik the fairy Oberon 
ami Titanic, when each, to obtain possession of the 
little page left in her care by the Indiiuf woman; his 
tin;, niajqjitv commits himself by royal poolings, anil 
upbraiding,!, and plots, and crooked chicaneries, while 
his consort asserts her prerogative by a consistent ob¬ 
stinacy of purpose to retain the hoy; so that, as Puck 
says— 

1 Nmv tlit'v nover meet in -rove or croon. 

Hi lonntnui ilonr, nr spin ailed hhtr liyl.t -.liven. 

Hut h'ev do Hi|tiurc; that all tlicii elves for tear. 

Creep into acorn cups, and lode them there,’ 


Have we no counterpart in tlm mnmmvrings, and plots, 
and oountei-plots, bickerings, and angers of our little 
human fairies ■ iheir rami* Mb turning, perchance, upon 
the possession of a doll, or the fee-simple of a doll’s 
house? Truly may it he said that ‘the poetry of earth 
is ceasing uovir;’ for there is poetry, or the power 
of creative intellectual embellishment, to every action 
and substance throughout all nature; and we do not 
neutralise or destroy the action or substance by such 
process of the fancy—we sublimate, and present it. in 
the most agreeable form to the senses. 

‘ Poetry,’ says I’azlitt, 1 is the universal language 
which the heart holds with nature and itself.’ Ill all 
human licings the poetical faculty (or an apprehensive¬ 
ness of the b- autifnl in nature) exists in various degrees 
of intensity; but it still exists; the consummation of the 
faculty lies in producing those feelings iu the form of 
winged words. 1 repeat, therefore, that, we have our 
little fairies of the material world—our grncoful and 
lovely children; and he who contemplates them and their 
miniature ways with an eye of fancy, will multiply his 
sources of pleasure, and at the same time amplify his 
own heart’s benevolence. The child may indeed lie 
said (in qpe sense) to be the ‘ father to the man for 
they read ns many a wholesome lesson in sincerity and 
true wisdom. Little children are the bright emanations 
of omnipresent lovingkindness; they are the pure snow 
shed in the dawn, before the smoky atmosphere of 'day 
has stained its splendour. 

Experience has told us that our term of years is ex¬ 
tended by a consociation with children; and I am sure 
that (next to a conscience void of offence) nothing more 
tends to keep the heart young, and fresh, ‘ (Oid green, 
amid the winter snows of age, than the habit of accus¬ 
toming erne’s self to sympathise with, and take delight in, 
the actions of this fairy race of onr own species. The 
habit itself keeps the mind young; and the mind ira- 
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perceptibly act* upon the body. This, Upon a very 
essential point, may be denominated ‘poetical utilitari¬ 
anism.’ 

Let me i^t be thought indiscreet when I say (for I 
do say it in the implicit adoration of the unbounded 
love that dwelt in the Divine Speaker), ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me; for of sucli is the kingdom 
of heaven.’ 

[■Extracted, with the concurrence of the author, from Mr Charles 
Cowdon Clarke’s Lectures on English J’octry—section on the Mid¬ 
summer Wight’s Dream.] 


THE FIRST BOOKS. 

Among the Greeks theearliest books were in verse, which 
has everywhere been prior to prose. The oldest hook 
extant mpiuse is Hen (lotus’s History. The most an¬ 
cient printed hook mth a dale is a psalter—-Hie truly 
beautiful Psallorum (Index — printed in 1457 at Muntz 
(that is, Mayencc, on the Rhine) —not at Met/, as some¬ 
times stated, which is situated m the ancient province 
of Lorraine, C.ixton printed Raoul le Kevre's A teem'd 
do, Ihslmn v de Tnyes (without printer’s name, place, 
or date), which, there is every reason In conclude, was 
tin- first hook ever printed in the French language. Mr 
Tiallani states that tile earliest works printed w Finitef 
hear the date of 1470 and 1171, whilst there is liille 
doubt that t'a.vton's impression of the Rccueil was 
printed during the life of the Duke of Burgundy, to 
whom its aulln >5 was chaplain, and, therefore, in or 
before 1407. Caxton commenced a translation at Bruys.a 
in i4(>8, and finished it at Cologne in 1471; this was the ' 
tirst hook^irilited w Fjiylif.lt. In a little book entiiled I 
Irancis Adams's It riling Table*, iridi Fine it u A’.vvvwr.yc ! 
lhdes (1594), we r<ad that ‘ Printing was tonnd out at j 
Muntz in 1 4 59, and first brought to l.omion by VVilliaijt ; 
Cnvon. merce;.’ 

The tir. t h ink printed in England is said to have cma- 
Jinwd ti'oi'i Oxford ill 14118, under the title of Esposicio 
timed Jeronimi in iuutMo .1 jui.oi/oi ill;!. Its claim., to 
h'- regarded m tliis light have, however, been much 
discussed, and will be found summed up in Air S. \V. 
Singer’s treatise upon it, privately printed in 1812 , 
Air Uagford and Air l/.-wis arc of opinion tiiat the first 
w ork printed in England was The Game amt Plage a/ 
Flaw, ti.instated out ttf llte French, and hnpnntcd hi/ 
II ittuvn Ctultm. Fynysshed the lust I/ill of Marche, 
a.i>. 1471. It is certainly the first, hook to which 
Cnxton has affixed a date, and is conse(|uentlj highly 
prized hv book eolleetois. Trevisa’s translation of 
Glmiville s tieatise De I’riijn iehitihus Ilerum, printed by 
AVvnkiii do Worile ill 17,07, is the first book ji/inletl on 
paper made in England.. The first hook containing 
English nxWru/s is Caxlou’s Mlrrour of the World (1481), 
a folio volume so rare and valuable, that the Duke of 
Roxburgh's copy of it sold lor three hundred and flfty- 
oye pounds fifteen shillings, and even a damaged copy 
has been sold for nearly twelve pounds. Sir John Har¬ 
rington’s translation of Orlando Furloso (15901 is the 
first English work containing copper-plates. The first 
collection of English maps is Saxton’s folio volume, now 
extremely rare m its perfect condition, consisting of 
thirty-five maps and an illuminated portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, published in London 1579. II came says he 
‘often consulted Saxton’s maps, anil found thorn of great 
advantage.’ The first county history published in Eng¬ 
land is Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent. (1570). The 
fivst printed volume containing English verses is John 
Watt-on, or VVbtton’s tipeculum Chnstiani , printed at 
Ismdon by William Machlinia, and now exceedingly 
rare, a copy of it being valued at from fifteen to thirty 
guineas. Surrey’s translations of the second and fourth 
books of the JEneitl are universally allowed to be the 
earliest English specimen* of that noblest of all metres, 
blank verse. The first book published on the subject 
of genealogy was Kelton’s Chronycte, printed in 1547 , 
with a genealogy of Edward VL Ftsrre.x and Porrer, 
written by Sackyille, who died in 1608 , i* the first 


regular English tragedy. The first English Bible was 
published by Miles Coverdale, who died in 1568. The 
Almanac for Twenty-five Years, printed in 1577, is the 
first almanac * ever published. The first London 
bookseller’s catalogue is that of Andrew Maunsell, 
who published in folio The First Part of the Catalogue 
of English. Printed Hookes (London, 1595); though : 
we have seen the priority ascribed to Robert Scott’s ; 
Catalogue F.ihrnmm et 1 on is Europe partibus ailoec- 
inium (1074 ). The first printed notice of Shakspeare 
In/ /nunc occurs in a work entitled Prlimanteia, or 
the Means to Judge of the Fall of a Commonwealth, 
ivlieixmnlo in annexed a Letter from England to her 
three Daughters, Cambridge. Oxford, Inns of Court, by 
W. C. (Cambridge, 1594). Mr Clerk, a landsman, was 
the first w ho ledm-ed our narnl forties to a systematic 
form, ami his excellent treatise was a great favourite 
with Nelson, "ho would frequently desire his chaplain, \ 
Air Scott. read it. to linn. The tirst English book j 
upon nai.igirdonwns published in 1 <>2(j, and entitled An 
Areini'in r, or Piitliu"ii/ to E.ruericnrc, Neressaiy for all \ 
Young Sri! men, in Iha.r that me iff slums if going to Sea : , 
by (’apfiiiii John Smiili, sometime (lorcnior of i irginm, 
iintl Adniut/I tf NcP England. The author says m his . 
dedication, * I iiave been persuaded to print this dis- j 
i our.-e, being a subject I never see writ before.’ 

< inc i'.olarl s was ihe first systematic w ri ter upon ti ado 
in the English language, ami hi* treatise upon the sub- 1 
j'-ci, entitled The Met chant's Mapp of Commerce. (1 
to u Inch lus portrait is attached, gained him great repu¬ 
tation. Tin' first, hook on surveying, published in Eng¬ 
land. (s Sir Richard de Bonuses Bo/e of Measuring of 
i.andc, a., trill of Woo,‘'■and as Flmnhuul, and Pasture m 
the held ; to Comp! the hue Nomine if Acres of the same. 

T i he sine there is a Bake of Sm cry mg printed 
earlier—■(boat 1.54(1 •-but it relates only to agriculture. 
Robert Koeo.xi, who died in 1558 in tin- King’s Bench 
prison, where ho was confined for debt, was the first 
po’-son who wr-.Se on arithmetic in English (that is. any¬ 
thing of a higher east than the works mentioned by 
Ti install); also the first who wrote oil geometry in Eng¬ 
lish , the first who introduced algebra into England; the 
first wlu> wrote oil astronomy and the doctrine of the 
sphere in English ; and finally, tlje first Englishman (in 
all probability ) who adopted the system of Copernicus. 
Tin very rare and valuable work by Apicins Colins, 
entitled He Aite Cotytmm la, lJhri K, published at 
Aleiliolani in 1J98, is the first printed treatise on 
cookery, and is an exceedingly curious bool., throwing 
mm h light on the. feasts of the ancients. Copies of it 
have sold for prices varying from two to teu guineas. 
But. in beauty it is surpassed by the. gmat Italian receipt, f 
hook, entiiled li'lecttui to Fun rut ant (1574 ), a folio volume, j 
wherein the culinary art is handed to posterity in | 
splendid print, enriched with woodcuts and an engraved 
title-nage. Bernard lire) denbaeh’s tinirtarum Ven- 
grtnuiioiiiim in Mimtim Syon (M a > cnee, I486) is perhaps 
the first hook of travels ever published, and contains 
very remarkable illustrations; amongst others, a view of 
Venice more than live feet in length, and a 11111 )) of the 
Holy Band more than three. The work is in folio, and 
usually valueif at ten guineas. Braun and llogeuberg’g 
six folio volumes, entitled Fivitntcs Ortas Terrarum, pub¬ 
lished at Cologne in 1.572, contain the first engraved 
■perspectin views, including many of places in England, 
particularly the famous palace of Nonsuch. The first 
Greek edition of the Psalms of David, and the first 
Greek impression extant of any part of gacred writ, is 
the folio edition printed at Medioluni in 1481, A copy 
of tins rare work, bought of a bookseller for the small 
sum of four shillings, was resold for five guineas to Dr 
Askew, of whom it was purchased by another person 
for sixteen guineas. 

INDUSTRY AND GENIUS. 

There are many teacliors who prof&ss to sbowHhe nearest 
way to excellence; and*m»ny expedients have been in¬ 
vented by whioh the toil of study might be saved. But 
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let lie man be seduced to idleness by specious promises, any evaporafton taking place. The water, When 


persevere in habits of unlustry without the pleasure of As soon as tho pitchers ore exhausted, the lkkt again open, 
perceiving those ailvancoB which, like the hand of a clock, to admit whatever moisture may fall j and OTientto plant 
whilst they make hourly approaches to their point, yet has produced its seed, and the dry season fairly sets m, it 
procued so slowly as to escape observation. There is one withers, with all tho covers of tho pitchers standing open, 
precept, however, in which I shall only he opposed by the — Harrow's Cochin-China. 

vain, the ignorant, and the idle, t am not afraid that I ___ , 

shall repeat it too often. You must have no dejiendenco , , . THE TRAVr ' I ' LI ' R 8 TREE ' 

on your own genius. If you have great talents, industry 'Dus curious tree, which is a native of Madagascar, bc- 
will improve them ; if you have but moderate abilities, longs to the same natural order ( Mnsacca) as the plantain 
industry will supply their deficiency. Nothing is denied and banana. It is known,in that, island by the name of 
to well-directed labour; nothing is to be obtained with- ' Kavenala,’ to general readers as ‘ The Traveller's Tree,’ and 
out it .—Sir Joshua Reynokls. t° systematic botanists as the Urania Sprciosa. It forms a 

striking feature in the scenery, as it does in the economy, of 
; ~~ ’ “ its native country; and is thus described by Mr Backhouse 

THE DYING Gilt I. in his recent I ’ml lot/us Mauritius and South Africa :—Clumps 

’ ‘ of these trees, composed of several stems rising from the 

And thou arfdyfng, beautiful anrt yonru>, same root, Tire scattered over the country in all directions. 

When smile, of joy should on thy lire lie playing, Tho trunks, or more projicrlv root-stocks, which are about 

And thou shouldst hound with sportive glee along, three feet in circumference, sometimes attain to thirty feet 

Where merry maids arc in the meadows mayuig. in height. ; but whether of this elevation, or scarcely oincrg- 

The spring sun shiijeth through thy window-pane, ing above ground, they support grand crests of leaves of 

The pleasant breeze with balmy breath it. sighing, about lour feet long and one foot wide, but often tom into 

And thou const hear the feathered minstrel's stiain, comb-like shreds. The head is of a fan-like form, and the 

to that still room where thou art p«l« and dying. flowers, which me not striking IVir their beauty, are white, 

,,,, . , and produced from largo horizontal greon sheatlis. The 

T , y fc " mn ’ l ’ n< " ™; foot-stalks of ilie leaves, which arc somewhat shorter than 

Untried by years nmus,ted by somm- the leaves themselves, vield a copious supplv of free!, 

TVhy art then called ere yet thy gentle eyes water, verv grateful to the traveller on havingthelr mar- 

Bave tmrodta look u V x>n the earning mono. gins cut away near to the base, or (owed from contact with 

ri y cheek hath never pa led with anxious cam, those immediatclv above them, especially those about the 

Thy heart hath never throbbed with guilty sadneis; middle of the series. The root-stock is of a soft cellular 

fc^ asthysc-If thy course was pure and few substance, and the fruit, which resembles* small banana. 

Hallowed by love, uud cheered with looks of gladness. p, dr y, and not edible, 'litis removable vegetable product 

Why didst thou leave thine own immortal heaven, ^ (>11 ' s said to grow' in the most ami countries, and thus to 

■For earthly guests to cherish and caress thee ’ lf> l»o'*ded for the refreshment of man in a dry and thirsty 

Why unto US wert thou, sweet spirit, given, latlcl - „ probably the water may originate in the condwta- 

And called awity when wc liad learned to bless tin>f» f * 1<nl dew, aud be collected and retained by the peculiar 

Why wert thou fashioned lovely to tho sight V structure ot the leaf: it 1ms a slight taste of tllO tree, hilt 

Why were thine eyes v\ ith tender 1 adi.trice sf learning ' ls 110 * dlNa&reettble. 

Why didst thou come, young bring of delight, INFEKTORS. 

To fade like mirage on the pilgrim gleaming’ As there arc none so weak that wo may venture to iipure 

Belflsh and weak!—why should we wish thee here ? 1 h' i 11 with impunity, so there arc none so low that they 

Pass to tliy home, unspotted, happy spirit; not at some time bo able to repay an obligation. 

Hasten on blissful wing to that glad sphoi , H orefore wh it benevolence would dictate, prudence 

Where thou wilt glory evermore inherit. should confirm. For lie that is cautious of insulting the 

.. • ... weakest, and not above obliging the lowest, will have 

attained such habits of forbearance and of complacency 
as will secure him tiie good-will of all that are beneath 
him, and teach him how to avoid the enmity of all that i 
are above linn. For he that would not braise eTtm a 
worm, will be still more cautious liow he treads IMMII a ! 
serpeut.— Colion. Vf ■ 

EMPLOYEES. 

THE piTCHEH-ri.ANT. They that are in power should be extremely cailtiulM 

There is not, perhaps, among the numerous examples <*>ty to those 

veBBtabhTvim-t rf the creation a^ire remarkaldrinstanec and instmln ™, ta . it i* the duty of the latter to ddilJL 

of ^contrivance adapted to circumstances, and of means thefe^did/is^sirtlidr nkasimL ’rTcMumirtSe 

suited to the end, 3..what is evidently displayed in a £ 

fitnds"ofthe S, md which"has obtained the appre- head'you^lou W eomma&d 

B 2 S STXLSZ !fsa«isressjs—— 


.TIIE DYING GIHL. 

And thouart'dying, beautiful and yonru*, 

When smiles of joy nhould on thy lijw lie playing. 

And thou shouldst. bound with sportive glee along. 

Where merry maids are in the meadows may mg. 

The spring sun shinpth through thy window-pane. 

The pleasant breeze with balmy breath is sighing. 

And thou const hear tho feathered minstrel's stiain. 

In that still room where tliou art pale aud dying. 

Why is thy spirit summoned to the skies. 

Untried by years, unvisited by sorrow 9 
Why art thou called Y cre yet thy gentle eves 
Have feared to look upon the coming roonmv 9 
Thy clioek hnth never paled with anxious care. 

Thy heart bath never throbbed with guilty wtdnors; 

Even as thyself thy course was pure and fair, 

Hallowed by love, aud cheered with looks of gladness. 

Why didst thou leave thine own immortal heaven, 

For earthly guests to cherish and caress thee’ 

Why unto us wert thou, sweet sjnrtr, given, 

Aud called away when wc had learned to bless thee? 
Why wert thou fashioned lovely to the sight ? 

Why were thine eyes with tender ladhuice &h earning ' 
Why didst thou come, young being of (lebgbt, 

To fade like mirage on the pilgrim gleaming 9 

& 

fiedflsh and weak !—why should we wish thee hero ? 

Pans to thy home, unspotted, happy spirit; 

Hasten ou blissful wing to that glad sphet , 

Where thou wilt glory evermore inherit. 

Mingle and dwell among the angel-band ; 

But, oh ! while stars beneath thy path aro burning, 

Think thou at times upon our sinful land, 

And plead for those whose gaze is upwards turning. 
whBptm * The Wandering Anttel, and Other Poems,' by John Holton 
Kogerson. 3fi44. 


THE P1TCHEH-P1.ANT, 


that occur of the provident economy of nature in the 
vegetable part of the creation, a more remarkable instance 
of contrivance adapted to circumstances, and of means 
suited to the end, than wlmt is evidently displayed in a 
plant which is commonly met with* in Ceylon and other 
islands of the East, and which has obtained the appro¬ 
priate name of the jritcher-plcmt (Nepenthes distdlatorw). 
Being the inhabitant of a tropical climate’, and found on 
the most dry and stony situations, nature has furnished it 


the most dry and stony situations, nature has furnished it self-conceit. 

With fbe means of an .ample supply of moisture, without Those who either, from their own engagements and hwtty 
winch it would have withered and perished, io the foot- of business, or from indolence, or from oonoeit and vanity, 
stalk of each leaf, near the base, is attached a kind of bag, j iave neglclied looking out of themselves, as far as my experience 


oblique band or hoop, and covered with a lid neatly fitted, 
and. moveable on a kind of hinge or strong fibre, which, 

S Paaahig over the handle, connects the vessel with the leaf. 
Mr tiie shrinking or contracting of this fibre, the lid is 
open whenever the weather is showery, or dew falls, 
Would appear to be just the contrary of what usually 
J® nature, though the contraction probably is oo- 
VWVhe tot and dry atmosphere; and the expan- 
■ibe fibre does not take place till the moisture has 
the pitcher, v When this is thdckse 
QQVf£-f#l! 8 down, and it clones bo firmly u to prevent 


gone backward, 
liave lived upon 
beggary, add left 


They bu m compared to men who 
their principle tiH they are reduced to 
without reaonpees .—Sir J. Reynolds. 


PnMMieddnrW. anriH. Caawasss, High Wrest, 
as MIBorStreet, fltasgow); *to, with ttelr uermiBSion, by W. 8. 
Oae, Aasm Conwr, tosiWan—FWatidby w. end S> Chuuui, 
XWabtHgh. 

«r. Coatolete sets of tho Journsl, Hirst Strict, In twelve voUUnss, 
uf also odd numbers to «mittete,»ei*», qu»y bo had from, the pub- 
Biers or their agents.—A stampedediHon of tho Journal Is now 
*ifs4, prieolid., togofreehypost. 
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A DAY ON THE BANKS OP DOON. 

Robert Burns, the Scottish poet, died forty-eight years 
ago. Of hw children, three sons survive, men now of 
course arrived at a mature period of life. The eldest, 
Bobert, who is a person of considerable natural talent 
and accomplishment—a linguist, a geometrician, and, 
like his father, a poet, though one not reaching the same 
excellence—is a retired officer of the board of stamps 
and taxes, Somerset House: he resides in the town of 
Dumfries, where liis father and mother died. The 
second son, ColoneJ William NicofBurns, returned about 
a twelvemonth ago from India, after an absence of 
thirty-two t jears. The third, Major James Glencairn 
Burns, has for some yeafs lived with his family at Graves¬ 
end. The two last belonged to the Indian army, and 
their services have secured them the means of indepen¬ 
dence for life. When these two gentlemen visited their 
native country last summer, it occurred to several kindly- 
Jioartod persons that the occasion demanded some public 
notice. The children of Burns were nearly unknown in 
a land with which their father's name was mdivisibly 
connected. The comparative neglect with which the 
great poet had been treated in lus lifetime, might yet be 
ih some degree expiated by honours paid to those who, 
if he had been alive, would have been most dear to him. 
It was therefore right and fitting that a ceremonial 
Welcome should be given by the people of Scotland to 
theta inheritors of an illustrious name. The justness of 
these “Views was acknowledged as soon as they were 
propounded, atld that in so cordial a manner, tiiat it 
was quickly determined to erect, near JBurns’s native 
<8$i oft the baffks of Duon, a pavilion calculated for the 
aqCqqMK4|tion. of a large company, a field being at the 
480* set apart for the reception of the multitude 
att immediately •concerned in the proceedings. All 
jipper peepdratteM being accordingly made, the ffito 
took place on the 6th of August 
t left Edinburgh to attend the festival on the pre¬ 
ceding evening, accompanied by a large party, amidst 
whom I had the pleasure of including my esteemed 
Mrs S. C. Hail, besides several other labourers 
iA (to, -field of literature. The rapidity of a railway 
jmM lap. fine evening, and the anticipation ortjje mor- 
afMf conspired to raise our spirit* to a 
W&Siteh, unite make the toe pass with mope than 
1 speed, Dashing quWto through Qtatfiow, 

We weretootoved to to Ayr #»My Mtatatasitane 
of pell-weB emftuifin taUch left us nothing fi* our 
totopte e*erel»e of faith, tot-as X 

imiOTttfeEwn 

toh M energy #*$#> to to tm,0 

snaAso&call 


soon gliding swiftly over the dales of 'Renfrewshire. 
A brush th m dth the chimneys of Paisley - a stoppage— 
another rapM shoot over the country—another village, 
and another stoppage—a lovely lake, across whit h the 
snipes glided slowly and unalapncdly nw ay at our 
approach—and then a passing survey of tlu* milk-pio- 
ducing slojies of Cunningham, brought us far on our 
journey. And now the Biin set behind the lulls above 
Largs, descending through alternate bars of blackness 
and of gold; and then out wc burst upon the low sandy 
coast of Kyle, with the magnificent serrated outline Of 
Arr-.ii walling the opposite side of the Firth of Clyde, 
the surface of which was only sufficiently ruffled to 
give life to the glitter which was cast down upon it 
from the glowing west. A few more stoppages at the 
httlc towns upon our way, and we arrived in Ayr about 
nine o’clock. 

It became evident to us, as we wended to our hotel, 
that llie town had got into a state of intense excitement. 
The streets were all alive with crowds streaming wildly 
to and fro. Criers vcfciferously proclaimed broadsides of 
the festival. Men were busy here and there adorning 
triumphal arches with flowers and evergreens. Several 
shows were in foil clang and outcry. Carriages were 
perpetually driving up to hotel doors in a state of distrac¬ 
tion, and then pluugjng away again. We got into our 
engaged apartments at the King’s Arms in tiiat peculiar 
state of mind which only recognises an intense fear lest 
everything should be done in ten minutes. We set to 
an extensive tea in a frantic haste worthy of a mail- 
coach stoppage with the first liorn already blown; atld 
it was not till all was done and carried off, that we began 
to think there was perhaps no need for having been in 
such a hurry, seeing that we had nothing to do till next 
day. Every one was, however, determined to be very 
happj. There being a pianoforte in the room, we had a 
merry strain struck up, and a dance effected by to 
younger members of to party. Songs, too, were sung, 
and ail the jokes of the earlier part of the journey re¬ 
viewed, and oqce more laughed over. Parties Who had 
been in two several railway carriages told ail that had 
happened tom respectively to each other, three several 
times over. And every, few minutes individuals 
out of the room und came in again, totally unable to 
give an account of themselves. AH was glee an & abandon, 
and everybody professed to be quite toe tot to next 
day was to be one of the most brfoiantof to season. 

From six in to morning, to bturtto And esntem&t 
of the streets was renewed, FeettHStaped measuredly 
past; bells rang; drums cad Mbs sounded from un¬ 
known remotenesses. Bdfca sad change had come over 
to weather.- there was a stung east Wind, with fog,.and 
(tod, and edKLi The anxious peepw, on sutisfyiftg 

o tM^eteoai of ms feoliMVi WS 
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at>d by, the noise and stir of the streets increasing, it One— 1 the ’TWock’—a beautifal melancholy air—had 
became impossible to lie longer. It was now right an affecting association to my mind, remembering it 
o’clock. Wares of fresh people were { every now and as that to which the ill-starred poet composed hi* wre- 
[ then pouring into our street from train and steamer, well to the TaTbolton Lodge, on contemplating his 
the gentlemen walking arm in arm very statolily, the escape from the calamities which beset him by a voyage 
commoners rushing headlong along, grasping bunchy to Jamaica. Last in the procession came the Work- 
blue umbrellas in the centre. At intervals a troop men of Messrs Smith of Matiohllne, the ingenious ma- 
would pass, composed of the people of some particular nufecturers of wooden boxes from one piece, Which are 
district, or some lodge or society, headed by a flag and now so universally, in use—bearing on a small platform 
a pair of bagpipes or small band. The broad blue bon- a splendid Scotch thistle, which had been reared at 
net abounded, and there were some specimens of the Mossgiel, the farm of Burns— 
cheeked plaid, but not so many as would have been The rough imr-tMsti?, spreading wide 

seen in Teviotdale. Pale women, in bomba/ot gowns Am&nft the brairded bear - 

and white frills, sat quietly at windows, gazing out at 1 turned the umier clips aside, 

the passing groups. We assembled in the parlour for And spared the symbol dear. 

breakfast, leal mirthful than on the preceding night, The two last lines formed a legend painted above the 
but still determined to hope the best, notwithstanding hardy plant itself—lines never to be pronounced by Seot- 
tbat the steel hand of the baromoti r hqfl sunk half a tish tongue unmoved—a burst from the heart which 
degree away from the brass one. Things did not Tbok would have given Burns a name with us, though all tho 
well; but still no one believed that there would bo rest of his verses had been mere commonplace. And 
much rain. It might be a dull day, or a few showers; thus worthily dosed the procession—a semi-grotesque 
but not a rainy day. • The various component portions show to many, hut to me otherwise; for I had no doubt 
of the procession were now seen passing towards the that half the men composing it were in some way ccra- 
placc of muster; and still the fresh crov ds of comers nected through their fathers with the personal historv 


place of muster; and still the lresli crov ds of comers nected through their fathers with the personal history 
poured in. The gaiety which brilliant suns give was of the wondrous bard of Kyle, and could tell something 
wanting; but nevertheless there was much animation, new about that history, so strangely composed of the 
Amidst the bustle we got into a carriage which had merrj and sad. There even might be some who had 


been bespoken for us,i and with a popular author on 
the box, another standing on the projecting step at the 


themselves met the poet in the flesh, aud enjoyed Ids 
eloquence, or withered under his satire. 1 may here 


left side, and an eminent vocalist perched on a similar remark that our party encountered^ on this occasion, 
Situation on the right, we were only a few yards from but one person who had seen Burns—an elderly lady, 
tile Inn door, when we had to draw up at a side to allow whose head he hod patted as she was playing one day 
of the passing of * tlio procession.’ Tins was a series at pall-all with a companion in front of the house of Mr 
of bodies more or less public, headed by tho magistrates Aitlcen, the friend of the poet, to whom he inscribed 


and town councillors, who designed to march in order 
through tho town, and thence to the sceue of festivity, 


his Cotter’s Saturday Night - the companion being a 
daughter of Mr Aitken, with whom Bums was then 


three miles off, thus presenting what was now felt to going to dine. It was something to have even this to 
he eminently necessary, a spectacle for the gratification say at a time when scores of thousands had come to 
of the assembled multitudes, but a few of whom, it pay homage to the memory of the great poet, 
might be readily supposed, were to witness the proceed- Ho for the Boon! Roads there were several, but one 
Inga in till? pavilion. On it came, flanked by throng- was set apart for the procession, and forbidden to car¬ 


ing masses, and looked on from crowded windows and 


took that nearest to the sea, and soon 


house-tops—a strange and motley line, chequered with tame in sight of the Brown Ilill of Garrick, with its 
music-bands, and gay with the glor\ of banners and ancient tow u of Newark ‘ bosomed high in tufted trees,’ 
flags. There wore the town ofllcers, with their old- and (Jreenau erected like a spear on the outmost verge 
fashioned scarlet coats Mid odd-shaped halberts. There of the cliff overhangiug the flood. Barit skies—coldish 
were the respectably-dressed civic dignitaries. There wind—trees bending to the blast—road-sides faU of 
were the formers aud shepherds of Ayrshire, the cliil- holiday folk all tending one way. On we go. But now 
dren of those amongst whom Burns whs reared—the the ruin begins to descend, and pity for tho white 
very class to which ho belonged, and therefore realising gowns and stockings, and the good summer bonnets, 
tire material man himself to common apprehension. To the left, across several fields, we get glimpses of the 
There were the local lodges of free masons, including stir upon the other road, and of the triumphal arches 
the Kilwinning mother hdye, so called as being the most by which it is glorified. Skirls from pipes are heard 
ancient in Scotland, and the origin of all the rest; all too in that direction. And now we pass the cottage 
adorned with their various sashes, aprons, and other in- at Bridgehouse, where the last surviving member of 
signia; and the sword invariably borne by the weakest William Bumcss’s family — his youngest daughter, 
and oldest-looking man of the party. One group—the St Isabella—has, by the generosity of her country, ob- 
John’s Lodge of Greenock—were dressed in black small tamed a happy, and. I trust, final shelter, with her heroic 
clothes and white silk stockings, *as men would have daughters, from the nipping winds of adversity. We 
been fifty years ago for a ball. Next after tho masons long to see tho sister of Burns in a home so fitting in 
came King Crispin’s masquerade—first a champion in all respects; but the door is closed, and all are away, 
armour; then a handsome and gaily-dressed British On, then, by Belleisle and Mount Charles, and along the 
prince on horseback, followed by his attendants; then bank of Boon, to the scene of festivity, which we 


an Indian prince with bow and arrows, also mounted, 
and duly retinued; then a very grave personage repre- 


quickly reach. Here the way-sides were dense with 
people. r Beliind us is the natal cat, signalised by a 


seating King Crispin himself, walking, huge-crowned, green and flowery arch. Kirk Alloway’s yard is 
truncheoned, with nis robe borne by pages, and followed dotted with groups of a new kind of worshippers. The 
by a very dignified-looking council. Next after were trees are laden with hoy perchers, half hid in the 
two other masqueraders, but Of a different character— branches. Every now and then soma one tinkles the 


Tim o’ Shanter and Boater Johnnie. Next a group of bell which yet adorns tho cast end of the deserted house 
Highland chieftains in proper costume; and after these of prayer—realising the character of the place to an 
masons again, and, Odd Bellows without number. On unexpecting sense. Before u« is the beautiful Corbi¬ 
tt c»me, stretching fully a mile in length, and every thian monument—and those is worthy Thomas Haafiil- 
ysm of it giving, from brass instruments, fifes, ton who built it The pavilion—a vast shingle palace, 
and bagpipes, a different tune—the only excep- alive with flaunting flag#—is further on to the left 
ag ‘f*ee and Accepted Masons* from two con- Glimpses of se?-fiUds end platforms, and teeming 
.JOhds at once, but on different keys 1 Most or crowds, are eaught in the dtatotea of tifofojssjge. The 
P those ^ well-known songs of Bums, tala is now happily nasaed, and tire peep «*» at their 


h»g 'Brae and Accepted Masons’ frumtwo con¬ 
i' -ahds at once, but on different keys 1 Moat of 
p abate those of well-known songs of Bums. 
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&& again. There is* even clew sky, and Phoebus 
Seems as if anxiou* to break out, that he may see the 
apotheosis of his fevourite son. We here left the car¬ 
riage, which the regulations would allow us no longer 
to retain, and sought the beautiful cottage of David 
Auld, half fearful to intrude where so many must needs 
be besetting him, yet not quite able to resist the temp¬ 
tation, especially as Mrs Hall was desirous of seeing 
the well celebrated in Tam o' Shanter, which is in¬ 
cluded in the pleasure-ground. In Mr Auld’s vestibule 
we met the prime personages of the fete coming out 
from the parlour in which ftiey had assembled, and 
these, after a few hurried greetings and introductions, 
we presently accompanied (by invitation) to the scaf¬ 
fold specially erected for them near the pavilion; for 
the word had been given that tho procession was 
approaching. 

The position of this structure at tho bead'of a slope 
above the old bridge of Doon—tho bridge celebrated 
by Bums—was happily chosen to present the proces¬ 
sion, in a striking point of view. We had little more 
than arranged ourselves, when the head of it was seen 
passing the bridge, beneath a triumphal areli sur¬ 
mounted by the figure of Tam o’ Shanter. The Earl 
of Eglintoune formed the central figure—a handsome 
nobleman in the prime of life. At his right hand stood 
Mrs Begg, the bard’s sister, a venerable matron in a 
black dress. On the left were ranged the three sons 
of Burris, and beyond them stood Professor Wilson. 
Mr R. B. Begg and his two sisters, Mr and Mrs S. C. 
Hall, Mr It. Cgrruthers of Inverness, the writer of this 
paper, and several others, formed a second row, and 
behind these again stood the Lord Justice General 
(Boyle), Mr Charles Iv eaves, advocate, and several of 
the country gontlumen of Ayrshire. It was most inte 
retting to reflect on some of these conjunctions, parti¬ 
cularly on that of the earl with Burns’s nimudiutc 
relations, for his lordship's grandfather (then st) led 
Colonel Montgomery of Coilstteld) was tho ‘ sodger 
Hugh, my warrior stented’ of Burns, and in Ins house 
had lived the humble lass whom the poet lias made 
immortal as Highland Mary, Now the descendants of 
the peer and the peasant were met on different grounds, 
tho latter being the honoured party. Such meltings of 
the spirit of aristocracy, even in a country where it is 
said to be more unbending than in any other m the 
World, may the cogent spirit of intellect achieve. The 
sons of Bums are men of middle stature, or slightly 
under it. with a large share of the peculiar aspect of 
their fether, the eldest having exactly liis form of head, 
while W dliam possesses his dark and expressive eyes, 
•S do also Mrs Begg and one of her daughters. A 
trying scene was now awaiting them. 

The procession—the procession—it comes—it is on 
the bridge. Clang goes the music—deeply sounds the 
bass drum—wave the flags. Hither moves the face- 
presenting multitude. Already white handkerchiefs 
are St some eyes. The neglect of a great poet fifty 
yeirs age is now—this day—this hour—to bq expiated. 
Hare stand the persons who are to be the objects 
and recipients of a nation’s contrition. Can we doubt 
that the liberated spirit looks on, and is at length 'ap¬ 
peased? But here they come, and here they pass, one 
moment's look of eager curiosity mixed with reverence 
and ‘love being allowed to each—for still thwprcss is 
behind. Generally there is silence—the genuine lan¬ 
guage of such feelings—but whenever a hand paeees, 
(flaying a Burns tuna, warmer emotions arise, and burst 
in lodfxSttatained cheers. The principal persona on the 
platform reoeire the throng uncovered, and the long hair 
w the noble-looking professor streams like meteor on 
thereto, Not a man passes unmoved, except the solemn 
Crispin, who, nt beseems mm! • tate > •&*» n °t * feureto, 
nor tuxb* nh aye. Thousand* have now passed—but 
•till they pour atong underneath that flying Tam o’ 
Shanter, and thousands are atfll behind. The brae in 
ftputofnstoamassofgawir*. And still distant scream* 
of pipas axa beard, aaditege are caught fee off thriragh 


openings amongSt trees. On thev move—mass after 
mass—music after music—and still the hsftdkerchief is 
seen at those eyes which sixty years ago beheld nightly 
the reverential scene in the cotter’s home To have 
lived to see such a day! At length the loft-borne thistle 
with its legend closes the march, while the last band 
plays ‘Scots, wha ha'e wi’ Wallace bled.’ This was 
worthy climax, and there was no resisting it. Bosoms 
swelled, and cheers far beyond all that went before burst 
forth. The thistle itself coming within reach of the pro¬ 
fessor, he seized a handful of its flowers, and with man¬ 
ful disregard of its punishing prickles—madly forgetfhl of 
its national motto—tugged it away from the stem. These 
■were distributed amongst the persons on the platform. 
It was now time to move off to the pavijion. But oil 
was not yet over. The crowd now closed upou the front 
of the platform, and endeavours were madf by hundreds 
of qager nmar-yea, also women—to get a shake of the 
hand of a B#us The gentlemen good-humouredly sur¬ 
rendered themselves to this impulse, and gave evidently 
the highest possible pleasure to scores of their father’s 
admirers. ‘ I ha’e a wife and tvas, wee laddies I ’ cried 
one enthusiastic rustic who had got a shake from the 
major—quoting an affecting poem, in which the bard 
alludes to liis anxiety for the welfare of his family, then 
less numerous than it afterwards became. It was in 
such traits or escapes that I read the real character of 
this festival—an offering up of a nation’s best feelings 
at the shrine of a name wliich it can never now think 
of, without the sense that it belonged to one whose largo 
heart felt for all—the consciousness that that name is 
now, and ever will he, its glory, as for a time it has 
been its shame. 

The large field of the pavilion was now crowded with 
the groups which had formed the procession, and with 
the generjl multitude, and wild eager enthusiasm per¬ 
vaded all Wc paused not, however, to contemplate 
this scene, but made our way to the banquet-room, 
and planted ourselves in a cluster beneath the vice* 
president’s gallery. A vast square room (strictly speak¬ 
ing, 120 feet by 110 ), having the roof supported by 
two rows of light pillars, and a gallery at each of the 
four sides, and having narrow tables with seat-benches 
placed longitudinally, so that the* sitters might all face 
towards one middle line, had been prepared for this 
special occasion. By and by the company had all 
assembled, and quietly taken their places. It was only 
mortifying to tlunk that there had been no physical 
possibility of receiving the whole multitude, and that 
consequently the fete was over to the majority when 
its most interesting part was only about to begin to 
the few. About two o'clock the proceedings in the 
hail commenced by a grace being Baid by one of the 
parish clergymen, and the light meal or lunch which 
had been prepared was thou quickly eaten. Let it be 
obse- -ed, however, that tho president, the Earl of Egiin- 
toune, had the children and other relations of Burns by 
his side, besides the laird Justice General, his own lady, 
and several gentlemen of local importance; while the 
vice-president, Mr Wilson, was flanked by a few indi¬ 
viduals of the hitter character, and by Mr Alison, author 
of tho History of the Trench Revolution, It now ap¬ 
peared that, although a considerable number of literary 
men had been invited from England, only one (Mr 
Charles Mackay, author of ‘ Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions’) had come [ besides whom, the only 
representatives of the English literary class who graced 
the festival were Mr and Mrs S. C. Hall, and Mr Dou¬ 
glas Jerrold. Even of the literary men of our own 
country, a lesser number had come than might hare 
been expected-, a fact, however, Which the absent may 
well be presumed to have the greatest muse to regret. 

It would be inappropriate here to repeat much of 
what was said by the various speakers, and what 
the newspapers have already commemorated re welL 
But I cannot altogether overlook tee speeches. That 
of the president in proposing tea memory of Burn* 
«M graceful, and ***** akqwsit, although, at the ram* 
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time, comparatively short. It ha» 4»S*««iWtedfM<6Ki 
for word as it was ottered,*; ‘ Ifc-i*' only}? hi* lordship 
said, ‘ because I* conofeive <Wat ''myerfBo’nrt|M*itioo [ford- 
lieutenant Of'Ayrshire] ■ rfehders 'me the most' formed 
and >fltt*ngi' although medt' inefficient mouthpiece of 
the inhabitant* <of ! this eodnty, that I have ventured 
t»"nHifttde''rjiy*jtf 1 befetfe you on this Occasion, and to 
undertake the ; onerous, although most grateful duty,' 
of proposing in each an assemblage the thrilling toast 
of the memory of Burns. This is not a meeting for the 
purpose of recreation and amusement—it is not a ban¬ 
quet in which a certain number of toasts put down on 
paper are to be received with marks of approbation— 
it is the enthusiastic desire of a whole people to pay 
honour to their national poet. It is the spontaneous 
outpouring of a nation’s feeling towards the illustrious 
dead, and it it also their desire to extend the hand of 
welcome and friendship to those whom he hat left, be¬ 
hind. Here, on the very spot where the poet first drew 
his breath—on the very ground his genius has hallowed 
—beside the old kirk which his verse lias immortalised 
—beneath the monulnent which an admiring and re¬ 
pentant people have raised to his memory—here we 
meet,‘after the lapse of years, to pay our homage at the 
shrine of genius.’ At the words repentant people, the 
whole of the company sprung up as by a preconcerted 
arrangement, and shouted their assent to the expres¬ 
sion. It was a historical moment of the intensest in¬ 
terest. The earl then proceeded to enumerate some of 
fhe men of literary talent wiio were present, and added 
—’ In short, every town, every district, every class, 
every sex, and every age, have come forward to pay 
homage to- their poet. The honest lads whom he so 
praised, and whose greatest boast it is that they belong 
to the Land of Burns,-are here. The fair lasses, whom 
he so prized and sung, have flocked hither to justify by 
their loveliness their poet’s words; while the descen¬ 
dant of those who dwelt in the Castle of Montgomery 
feels himself only too highly honoured to be permitted 
to propose t the memory of him who wandered, then un¬ 
known, along the banks of Ayr. How little did that 
pious old man, who dwelt in yon humble cottage, when 
he read the “big ba’ Bible”—“his lyart haffets now 
grown thin and bare 1 '—how little did hj guess that the 
infant which then prattled on his knee would one day 
he the pride and admiration of a nation—that he would 
one day be enrolled a chief among the poetic band—in 
originality second to none; in the fervent expression 
of deep feeling, in the keen perception of the beauties 
of nature, equal to any who have over revelled in 
the fairy-land of poesy. Well may we rejoice that 
Burns is our own—well may we rejoice that no other 
spot can claim to be the birthplace of our Homer, 
except the spot on which we stand. Oh that he 
Could have foreseen the perpetuity of fame he created 
to himself! oh that he could have foreseen this day, 
when the manly and the fair, the poet and the his¬ 
torian-, the peer and the peasant, vie with each other 
in paying their tribute of admiration to the untaught 
but mighty genius whom we now hail ns the first of 
Scotia’s poets 1 If so, it might have alleviated the dreary 
hours of his sojourn at Mossgiel. It might have bright¬ 
ened the hut dark days of his pilgrimage npon earth. 
And well does the poet deservp our homage. He who 
portrayed the Cotter’s Saturday Night in strains 
unrivalled in simplicity, and yet in fervid solemnity 
and truth—he who breathed forth the patriotic words 
which tell of the glories of a Wallaoe and a Bruce in 
language which has immortalised alike the poet and 
the warrior—he who celled inspiration frotn the hmnble 
daisy, and thundered out the heroic words of the Song 
Of Death—he who murmured forth in strains the very 
iteaunation of pbetry and of love, and wet whp could-hurl 
bitterest shafts of satire—a poet % the hand 
wh °. despising, as it were, the rules of art, 
yartetumphed over the very rules which he set at 
- at whose name every {Scottish heart beat* high 
-- -v- *8 name is a household word in the palace as 


well as the eottage-*of whomthoidd we be proud, to 
whom should We pay homage, if not to oar .own im¬ 
mortal Bums?’ ■! 

The address of Professor Wilson, in proposing eC wel¬ 
come to the sons of Bums, was in the happiest strain of 
that extraordinary man—perhaps the most brilliantly 
gifted for such a purpose who lives amongst us. Mr 
Wilson is now near sixty, bat hale, florid, and vigorous, 
as when he stepped' the first in all manly exercises, or 
pedestrianised as an ardent-minded youth the mountains 
and vales of his native land. Time, if it has thinned 
his hair, has thereby only rendered more remarkable a 
magnificent head and face, calculated by nature to ex¬ 
press the possession of singular mental gifts. The arm 
uplifted in eloquent gesticulation, the eye darting keenly 
forward under the pent-house brows, are as arresting of 
the soul of the listener as ever. The addTessos of this 
bright-minded person are spoken poems, glowing With 
beautiful description and generous feeling—eccentric 
slightly in tone, but noble effusions in the main. After 
some preliminary observations on the occasion of the 
meeting, and alluding with tenderness to the failings of 
Burns, he said—* Among those who are regarded as the 
benefactors of their race, none can deny that Borns is 
entitled to hold a distinguished place. Even he it was 
who reconciled poverty to its hard lot—who lightened 
the burden of care with his music, and even with its 
charm sometimes reconciled grief to its grave—he who. 
by the immortal song, has sanctified for ever the poor 
man’s cot, and that by’ft picture whicltgenius inspired by 
piety could alone have conceived—a picture how tended: 
and how true! of that happy night in which, by some 
sweet transition, the working rfian is prepared ft» the 
hallowed day of God—for that day on which a heavenly 
calm is breathed over the earth, that is nowhere 'risen 
so purely as ’mong those who inhabit the hlHs end 
dales of our own beloved land. I hold that such senti¬ 
ments as these afford a justification of the works Snd 
of the character of Burns, both moral and intellectual, 
that places him beyond the possibility of detraction, 
amongst the very highest orders of human beings who 
have benefited their race by expressions of noble senti¬ 
ment and of glorious thought. Yet I would fain occupy 
a short time longer, while I say that there is a voice 
heard above and below, and round about, not the voice 
of mere admiration, as expressed by men of taste or 
criticism- a voice which has been heard of old, and 
which has struck terror to the hearts of tyrants—a 
voice which it is more delightful to hoar in times of 
peace, for then it is like the sound of distant waters,*or 
the murmur of summer woods, or the noise of the sea 
which ever roils even when it rests—I mean, the voice 
of the people of Scotland, the voice of her peasantry 
and of her trades, the voice of all who earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow—the voice of our working 
men. I shall not pretend to draw their character, 
but this I will say, that now, as of old, they do not 
choose to be dictated to in the choice of those names 
which with them shall be household words—that they 
are men from whose hands yott might easier wrench 
the weapon than you may wrench the worship from 
their hearts. They have chosen for their love men 
of truth, of sincerity, of Integrity, of resolution, and of 
independence; they have loved the'open front and 
the bold* eye which fear* not to look upon the face of 
day. They do not demand from One and fhe same 
person inconsistent virtues ; they are no lovera of per¬ 
fection qr perfectibility, and they seem to have loved 
moat those who have been subjected tostrong and 
severe temptations, and who, whether tridtnphantftr 
falling, have struggled manfully in the A whose 
soiils b|tee .loved weir country, and who Jsrti’hid no 
passion sb strtjpi a* the gbpa of the people. Could a 
people l!kd j t|»j45e?*:'tip<Mi 1 Burns, add. not admire and 
loye h^a, reverence bis virtues, sympathise with bis 
,'fr# Mid wwren# drfei; "fils 
Ikiitoff SWltf fif’they'love hift*; 1! B4i&|e'' , h‘d‘’h«ved 
his' order, nor ester ’wired fer one moment to quit it 
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They loved him because he love* the humblest condi¬ 
tion of humanity. They loved him for his independence 
—an independence which has been absurdly denied, be¬ 
cause it was sometimes expressed in not sufficiently 
courteous phrase. But it Bhould be remembered that he 
stood up not for his own independence only, but for the 
independence of the class to which he belonged—an in¬ 
dependence which in most periods of history has been 
insulted by the pride of superior station, and often 
counted absolutely as a crime. They loved liim for the 
sunshine which lie threw upon the most despised of 
their condition—not by repnSsenting tlie poor man as 
an object for pity, but by allowing that there was some¬ 
thing nobler to be found in tiieir ranks than the greatest 
philosopher ever dreamt of—that greater moral purity, 
or mote devotion, piety, and affection, was nowhere to 
be found than among the tillers of the soil.’ 

The other speeches of the afternoon were generally 
well given and well receivod, and for four hours there 
was no perceptible relaxation of enjoyment amongst the 
company. At length the time of parting arrived, and 
the meeting broke up in as decorous and orderly a man¬ 
ner as it had assembled, not one untoward circumstance 
of any kind having occurred. Unfortunately, the long 
suspended rain had now begun to descend, so that the 
return of the great majority of the banqueters was per¬ 
formed in discomfort. With some little difficulty 1 got 
my party of ladies into their coach, and driven bock to 
town, which we found thronged by dabbled strangers of 
every order, all of whom seemed nevertheless to main¬ 
tain their good humour, tiie general feeling being one of 
tteikfulngss that the spectacle itself had been effected 
in fair weather. We spent the evening happily in our 
KK>IU at the King’s Arms, mid next day returned to 
Glasgow, fully convinced that Tuesday the Gth of 
August, 18 * 14 , had been by many degrees the most in¬ 
teresting and delightful we had ever known. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL H1STORV. 

THE OOLUMB1M.—PIGEONS. 

THE'Coi.uMnru,®—represented by the common house- 
pigeon— are distributed over every region, with the 
exception of the polar zones. Though early noted for 
their beauty, and fbr their gentle and atiectionate dis¬ 
positions, only one out of a great number of species has 
been brought into subjection to man, and of tins one, it 
pi ay be said that it is lodged and fed rather than domes¬ 
ticated. It is with tliis species and its varieties that 
most British readers are familiar, few being aware that 
there are many oilier species, nay, genera, rivalling the 
parrots in the brilliancy of their plumage, and surpassing 
the quails in the incredible numbers in which they con¬ 
gregate during their migrating seasons. They are all 
exclusively, or nearly so, vegetable feeders, and being 
extremely voracious, lay heavy contributions upon the 
products of human labour—a support which, according 
to, some, is by no means repaid by any service which 
they perform to man, or by the value of their flesh, 
feathers, or other exuviae. Be this as it may, the 
ColumbidEB continue in undiminislied numbers, are still 
regarded as emblematical of all that is gentle and affec¬ 
tionate, and present many peculiarities iu structure, 
habits, and distribution, which render them an interest¬ 
ing family of tjje feathered race. 

Though the pigeons are readily distinguished from 
any other family, ornithologists ore not agreed as to 
the precise place they should hold in their systems of 
• classification. From their general structure, they have 


jn jniaor points, and in many of their habits, they re- 
aernbte the Iasdstong* br perchers. This fact, conjoined 
with some oBi«r circumstances, induced Cuvier,.and 
after him the gu^ority of naturalists, to assign to them 
a station at the e»d of the Gohinaoea, thus regarding 
thpi as a l$fc„ tefereen the Poultry and Passerine 


tribes. This arrangement has much to recommend it, 
in as far as there seems an insensible gradation from 
the fruitreatiug (pigeons of Africa and India, with tiieir 
strong bills, and feet farmed fbr clasping, to the ground- 
doves of tropical America, which seldom oar new perch j 
and from these, again, to other members of the ftmity, 
which, by tiieir longer legs, crests, and wattles, approxi- 
•mato still more closely to the true gallinaceous form. 
Strictly speaking, however, the Columbidm constitute a 
family essentially distinct from true poultry birds, and 
are as much isolated from any other group as aro the 
psittaeul.o or parrots. Distinct as they appear when 
viewed as a whole, they present several remarkable 
variations among themselves; lienee the subdivision 
of the family into certain groups or genera, as the 
followingThe fruit-eating pigeons or Africa and 
India ( Vtnnyo), magnificently phiniaged; and of strict 
arboreal habits; the turtehnes (/’h/ino/n/i), also fruit- 
eaters, but fjf smaller sue ami w ith slenderer beaks 
than the preceding, and confined to the Indian and 
Australian islands; the true pigeons ( Cohonha ), as 
the house and ring-dove; the Sorties (Tmtui), bo 
well known by the poetical allusions to their gentleness 
ami affection; the ground-doves of South America 
( Peristera ), which live almost entirely on the ground; 
and some other aberrant genera allied to the latter 
group, which form -the so-called transition into the 
gallinaceous type. These groups or genera, though 
difletiug from each other in point of size, brilliancy of 
plumage, nature of food, and habitat, present a great 
similarity in what may he termed the general charac¬ 
teristics of the family. None of them are birds of large 
sue, or are furnished with w'eapolis of attack; all are 
timid and gentle in their dispositions, love quietude, and 
live cvelusivuly, or nearly so, on vegetable food. They 
are in general furnished with a fine glossy plumage of 
various co'nurs; are rather elegant m form; and are 
all w ell adapted for flight. They live in a state of do- 
voted monogamy, billing and caressing each other with 
the warmest attachment, build nests of the simplest con¬ 
struction, lay only two eggs of white colour, tear several 
broods during the year, both parents engaging in the 
acts of incubation and feeding the young. The bill is 
strait, the tip hard and horny, mure or less arched, the 
base covered with a soft naked membrane which partly 
covers and protects the nostrils. The orbits of the eyes 
are more or less naked. The feet arc furnished with 
four tots, three before and one behind, and these formed 
for perching rather than fur running or walking. The 
voice ol’ the Columbidie differs from that of all other 
birds, consisting of a simple guttural coo, or a repetition 
of that note upon different keys, and with greater 
rapidity, according to the passions by which the bird 
is at the moment inspired. One of their chief pecu¬ 
liarities is the double dilatation of the crop, which 
expands on each side of the gullet, and which the bird 
is capable of distending with air, as is remarkably- shown 
in the common cropper or pouter. It is in this re¬ 
ceptacle that the fobd of the young is elaborated, by 
being impregnated with a milky fluid, this fluid being 
more or less abundantly secreted according to the age Of 
the squabs. When the brood are very young, their foqd 
is disgorged by the parents in a soft and pulpy state s as 
they grow up, it is less macerated, i ill they have reached 
the age of squeakers, add then the grains are expelled 
from tlie crop almost in their original condition,* The 
longevity of the pigeon has,been variously estimated, 
Buffon and others mention seven or nine yeaflt as ’the 
ultimatum; we ourselves have kept them for fourteen 
years; and Mr Daniel relates a ease Of a common house- 


* This curious provision in the pigeon to ten nearest approach 
among birds to the* mammas of a higher else* of animals. From the 
changes which take pjaoe in the Mata of the oropduring'the braid¬ 
ing season, the pigeon may be almost snld to have, like the mam¬ 
malia, periods of laotaCkm. The fhUdto of a grayish milky eokwtt, 
coagulates with acids, ahd forme curd; so that after ail, 'jstyag#* 
milk • is not the rare and iron sH M s. oonunodity which the oommen 
jeke supposes. , , 
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pigeon hiiving attained the age of twenty-one. Such are 
the general characteristics of the family; we shall now 
glance at the distinguishing features* of the several 
genera. 

• The fruit-eating pigeons ( Vinago), which inhabit the 
1 tropical regions of Africa and Asia, are the most bril¬ 
liant, as they arc the largest of the family. In all of 
them the predominating colours are green and yellow 
of various shades, contrasted with patches of azure, 
pufple, or reddish-brown. They live entirely on fruits 
and berries, for which purpose their beaks are stronger 
and harder than others of the family, and their feet are 
almost as well adapted for climbing as those of the 
parrots. Inhabiting the recesses of the tropical forest, 
their tints are. so arranged, that it is difficult to distin¬ 
guish them from the verdure and blossom amid which 
they dwell. ,In one spedlbe, the Vinago Aromatiea, 
this, adaptation is very remarkable. The fig of tbe 
banyan, on which it feeds, is red, while the leaves are 
green; and as if to render the security of the animal 
perfect, its plumage is exactly of the same shade, while 
its eyes are brilliantty red, so that, according to an 
observer, ‘ you might look for many minutes before you 
can see one, although there may be fifty in the tree.’ 
In their habits, the fruit-eating pigeons are shy and 
timorous, and are generally seen in limited flocks, 
except at the breeding season, when they pair and 
retire into the recesses of the forest. They are all 
voracious and busy feeders, and some which, at certain 
seasons, live upon the soft covering or mace of the 
nutmeg, become so loaded with fat, as frequently, 
when shot, to burst asunder when they fall to the 
ground. On this point ‘we may notice,’ says Mr 
Selby, ‘ the remarkable provision Nature has made for 
the propagation as well as the dissemination of this 
valuable spice; for the nutmeg itself, which is generally 
swallowed with the whole of its pulpy covering, passes 
uninjured through the digestive organs of the bird, and 
is thus dispersed throughout the group of the Mollueeas 
and other islands of the East. Indeed, from repeated 
experiments, it appears that an artificial preparation 
analogous to that which it undergoes in its passage 
through the bird, is necessary to assure the growth 
and fertility of the ntft; and it was not till after many 
unsuccessful attempts had been made, that a lixivium 
Of lime, in Which the nuts were steeped for a certain 
time, was found to have the wished-for effect, and' 
induce the germinating tendency.’ The turlelines 
( Ptilinnpus ) are also fruit-eaters, and differ from tire 
preceding genus chiefly in being smaller and of more 
slender make, having tlio-tail square instead of pointed, 
and being furnished with a less hardened beak. They 
are even, if possible, more brilliant in plumage—green, 
yellow, and orange being tho prevailing colours, in¬ 
terspersed with patches of purplish-red and bright blue. 
They inhabit the Indian archipelago and the islands of 
the Pacific, luxuriating on the numerous fruits and 
berries which teem in those sunny,climes. 

The genus Columba, or true pigeons, embraces many 
species both native and foreign, of whose forms and 
habits the ring-dove, the wood-pigeon, and the rock or 
Common dovecot pigeon are sufficiently typical. Of 
this genus, so well known, no description is necessary, 
unless it be to point out hpw much their form, 
colours, Ac. are modified by their habits. Like the 
fruit-eaters, they are wild and timid, usually living in 
extensive flocks, except during the breeding season, 
when they separate in pairs. Their food consists 
; chiefly of grain, pulse, acorns, beech-mast, and other 
seeds, and occasionally of the tender shoots of par¬ 
ticular plants. These’they gather on the ground; 
hence their plumages of a more sombre hue than that 
! « we fruit-eating genera already described. Their 
QUla are also more slender, though still of average 
strength, and their feet are better adapted for walking 
thtm,fer grasping. Their tails are generally square, 

' and tbielr wings strong and pointed, thus fitting them 
fttr long .and arduous flights. In all this We perceive 


the unerring provision of Nature: their colours re¬ 
semble the objects by which they are generally Sur¬ 
rounded, their feet require less-developed grasping 
powers than the arboreal genera; having no nuts and 
fruits to break, their beaks are more slender; and 
having to roam more abroad than the former, which 
only move, as it were, from tree to tree, their wings 
and tails are admirably adapted for rapid flight. 1 Oh l’ 
says the persecuted Psalmist, ‘ that I had the wings of a 
dove, that I might flee far hence and be at rest.’ The 
species of this genus are the most widely distributed of 
all the pigeohs, being fodnd in almost every region of 
the globe. If living on the products of human labour 
more than any of the others, they arc also more useful, 
inasmuch aB their flesh is sapid and nutritious, and 
their feathers and droppings of considerable value.* 
Of the many species which rank under the genus 
Columba, we shall notice only the ring-dove, the rock- 
dove (the original of the liouso-pigeon), and some of 
the more remarkable varieties, as the carriers, pouters, 
tumblers, Ac. which art has produced from that species. 

The ring-dove or cushat (C. palumbus) is, with the 
exception of one or two foreign species, the largest of 
the genus Columba. It inhabits every country in 
Europe—permanently the southern regions, and perio¬ 
dically those which are subjected to long and severe 
winters. In Britain it is a constant resident, and must ■ 
be familiar to every reader. Its hues are very brilliant, 
forming, with the chestnut-shouldered pigeon of tho 
Pacific, a gradation from the arboreal to the common 
pigeons. The cushat is a wild and shy bird, loving the i 
recesses of the forest, and incapable of being domesti¬ 
cated, even though hatched and beared within doors, as 
we ourselves can testify after some dozen of protracted 
trials. The dovecot or house pigeon—the only species 
which has been taught to reside in an artificial habita¬ 
tion—will form, if carefully treated, a permanent at¬ 
tachment to its residence; not so the ring-dove, which, 
however carefully and tenderly reared, will, so soon as 
it obtains its liberty, betake itself to the nearest planta¬ 
tion. King-doves breed twice a-ycar, in spring and in 
autumn, during which time they live in pairs; but on 
the approach of winter they assemble in flocks, and 
haunt the siuhble-fields, or those woods abounding in 
beech-mast, acorns, and berries. In severe winters they 
approach the stack-yards, or more frequently the tur¬ 
nip-fields, on the leaves and tops of which root they feed 
with avidity. And here we may observe a remarkable 
effect which has beon produced on the numbers of the 
cushat in Scotland by the introduction of the turnip, 
and the general progress of cultivation. Attentive ob¬ 
servers have remarked that this bird has more than 
trebled its numbers within the last twenty years, partly 
from obtaining better accommodation in the young 
woods which have been planted for shelter, and partly 
from deriving a steadier supply of winter food from the 
turnip. The ring-dove is therefore an enemy to the far¬ 
mer, unless it be considered that the havoc, which it 
makes among the seeds of the wild-mustard, charlock, 
Ac.—those pests of cultivated ground— repays in some 
measure the tax which it levies on the produce of his 
industry. Its flesh no doubt is excellent, and little 
inferior to grouse from the beginning of summer till 
mid-winter; but so, soon as the bird. partakes of the 
turnip, its flesh tastes so strongly, of that vegetable 
as to bo unfit for the table. There is nothing my 
peculiar in the habits of the cushat. Its nest is of the 
simplest construction, consisting of a few loosely Inter¬ 
woven twigs, so scantily laid down, that we have often 
seen the eggs from below even at a distance of twenty 
feet, They build at all heights, and in any sort of tree, 
though under our own observation the various species 
of fir, beech, and large hollies were the favourite resorts. 

* The droppings of the pigeon-house have been long used in our 
own oountry for vsrttms purposes; bnt by no means to the extmt 
observed is the . Seat. The Persians Inveriafc y apply It as p 
annum ter their match*. sadwlBaait doubt they wuse ( 

latheworid. ■- ‘ ■" ‘‘v-l : 1 , 
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The wood-pigeon (C. anaa) is ve»y nearly allied to the 
ring-dove in all its habits and manners, and even feeds 
and congregates with it in winter; but it is really a dif¬ 
ferent species—inferior in point of size, elegance^ and 
brilliancy of plumage. The voice of this bird in the 
woods during the summer evenings—TQ-hoo-tu-tu-tfi— 
has a fine effect; Campbell speaks of it in one of his 
poems: 

• And ths deep mellow crush of the wood-pigoon's note 
, Made music that sweetened the calm.' 

Indeed the cooings of many of the arboreal pigeons 
accord so intimately with our%ssociations of all that is 
gentle and innocent, that one cannot listen to them 
without being impressed with feelings which no other 
sounds in nature, save that of the human voice itself, 
could inspire. The effect to which w<; allude is finely 
illustrated by the following anecdote, related by Audu¬ 
bon, of the Zenaida dove, which inhabits the Cays or 
small islands in the Gulf of Florida:—‘ A man who was 
ones a pirate assured me that several times, while at 
certain wells dug in the burning shelly sands of a well- 
known cay, the soft and melancholy cry of the doves 
awoke in his breast feelftigs which had long slumbered, 
melted his heart to repentance, and caused him to linger 
at the spot in a state of mind which he only who coro- 
i pares the wretchedness of guilt within him with the 
■» happiness of former innocence, can truly feel. Tie said 
he never left the place without increased fears of futu¬ 
rity, associated as he was (Although 1 believe by force) 
with a band of Mie most desperate villains that ever 
annoyed the navigation of the Florida coast. So deeply 
moved wej he by the notes of any bird, and especially 
those of a dove, the oit!y soothing sounds he ever heard 
during his life of horrors, that through these plaintive 
note*, and them alone, lie was induced to escape from 
his vessel, abandon his turbulent companions, and return 
to a family deploring his absence. After paying a part¬ 
ing visit to i hose wells, and listening once more to the 
cooings of the. Zenaida dove, lie poured out his soul in 
sunplications tor mercy, and once more became what one 
has said to bo “ the noblest work of God”—an honest 
man.’ 

-The wild rock-pigeon or bisset (C. lima) is, accord¬ 
ing to most naturalists, the original of our own dove¬ 
cot pigeon, liouse-pigcon, and ail its fanciful varieties, 
as Jacobins, fan-tails, tumblers, pouters, carriers, &e. 
In a wild state, it is found on all the rocky coasts of the 
old world, frequenting in our own country the islets 
and sea-board wherever it can obtain a suitable resting- 
place. As the well-known dovecot pigeon, it requires 
little description. Compared with the arboreal pigeons, 
its feet are better formed for walking, its colours less 
resemble that of foliage, its bill is more slender, as 
grains, pulse, &c. constitute its chief food, and its 
fighter body and longer wings are more perfectly 
adapted for rapid flight. Though brought under sub¬ 
jection to man, the cot-pigeon cannot be said to be do¬ 
mesticated ; it is merely lodged and fed—man having 
substituted an artificial cavern, and little recesses in a 
dovecot, for that of its native rooky habitat. It easily 
submits to the change; for if a pigeon-house be built in 
a quiet but pleasant situation, not far removed from 
water and food, kept clean and in repair, there is no 
difficulty in establishing a colony to any amount. They 
are extremely productive; for, though only laying two 
eggs at a time, they breed monthly for the greater part 
of the year-, and the young ones soon pair, and follow 
the example of the parents. Thus, Linnaeus computes 
the increase from one pair in four years at net fewer 
, than 18,0001 Though the inhabitants of the dovecot 
cannot be said to be domesticated, there are Beveral 
varieties of house and fancy pigeons which show an ex¬ 
treme attachment to man and to their dwellings— 
i nestling on and caressing the hand that feeds them, and 
exhibiting symptoms of uneasiness during the absence 
of those with whom they are especially familiar. James 
Melville, in h» Autobiography, relates the following' 
affecting anecdote of a'pair which were the playmates 

v-—....... . .. .. 


of an infant sofc who died‘ I can noebt forget a 
strange thing at his deathe. I had a pair of fyne milk- 
white dowes, wljilk I fed in the hous: the ane whereof, 
the day of his deathe could noclit be holden af his 
cradle, but stopped from sitting above it, crept in and 
sat under it, anil died with him; the uther at my hatne- 
comiug on the morn, as I was washing my hands, came, 
.lighted at my foot, and piteouslie crying “ pipe, pipe, 
pipe,” it ran a little way from me. Then I called for 
pease and beanos to give it; but they showed me* it 
would nocht eat. I tuk it upe and put pickles in the 
mouth of it, but it shook them out of the throat, and 
parting from me with a pitiful piping, within two or 
thrie homes died also.’ • 

Of the numerous varieties of the common pigeon, to 
which the art of the pigeon-fancier has g'iven rise, our 
space will not permit us to give any detail. Singling 
out individuals of the house-pigeon noted for some 
peculiarity 5 # their forms or colours, the fancier' lias 
been enabled to produce very remarkable varieties, 
and boasts of his power to bring out any colour quite 
to a feather. Of the most esteemed fancy varieties, 
Mr Selby enumerates the Homan, rough-footed, crested, 
Norway, Barbary, Jacobin or ruffed, laced, tarbit, 
broad-tailed and narrow-tailed shaker, tumbler, helmet, 
Persian, carrier, horseman, pouter or cropper, smiter, 
turner, and spot pigeons. Of these the carrier (C. tabel- 
lan'n ) is by far the most celebsated, having been em¬ 
ployed from remote antiquity in the carrying of de¬ 
spatches where secrecy aud speed were the objects in 
view. Exhibiting a greater attachment to the place of 
its birth, and to its offspring, than any other variety, 
advantage has been taken of this feeling by man, and 
the bird employed in his service. Being carried out in 
a basket to a short distance, they are then set free, and 
generally return to their homes : the distance is gradu¬ 
ally increased ; and after a training of this sort, and 
good treatment at home, the carrier-pigeon may bo 
safely intrusted at almost any distance. By means of 
these birds intelligence (written on a small billet of silk 
paper, which is fastened under the wing Sto as not to 
impede the flight) has been carried eighty miles in three 
hours, and sometimes at the rate of forty miles per hour 1 
At one time they were much used in the East as mes¬ 
sengers, forming actual pigeon posts; and many inte¬ 
resting anecdotes are recorded concerning the feats they 
performed, for which the reader may consult, the article 
‘ Carrier-Pigeons’ in No. 229 of our former series. 

The turtles, including the genera Tartar and Ecto- 
pistn, are generally much smaller than the common 
pigeons, have the bill slender, their feet formed for walk¬ 
ing or perching, the tail somewhat pointed, and the 
wings more rounded and less fitted for bold flights. 
They resemble the pigeons in their habits; feed upon 
the ground, but roost and breed in the woods. The 
coUtred turtle (7’. risoriw. ) is perhaps the best known 
of the group, being a common cage-bird, and kept for 
the gentle and affectionate dispositions which, while 
in pairs, they exliilflt towards each other. ‘ The love 
of the turtle’ lias long been proverbial, as is, indeed, 
that of most gf the doves; but those who have studied 
the habits of a colony in a pigeon-house, will bear testi¬ 
mony with us that broken faith and deserted mates are 
by no means uncommon—a result, we presume, of that 
fatal proximity occasioned by their artificial habitation. 
Of this group, the passenger-pigeon (E. miffratoriua ) is 
one of the most wonderful in its instincts and numbers. 
It is a native of North America, where it breeds in such 
immense numbers as to darken the air for a consider¬ 
able time when the flock takes flight, and to destroy 
the trees and herbage beneath where they settle. 
Catesby, Wilson, and Audubon, have each, in their own 
manner, described the comings and goings of these 
countless swarms, and have attempted computations of 
their numbers, reckoning many hundred thousand 
millions in each of the flocks which they witnessed. 
From these authorities, which have been so often 
quoted, we pass on to that of another eye-witness, 
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Mr Featherstonhaugh, as narrated»in his recent 
journeyings in the , southern states of America :— 
‘A new and very, interesting spectacty now presented 
itself, in the incredible quantities of wild pigeons that 
were abroad; flocks of them, many miles long, came 
across the country, afce flight succeeding to another, 
obscuring the daylight, and in their swift motion 
creating a wind, and producing a rushing and startling 
sound that cataracts of the first class might be proud 
of.’ These flights of wild pigeons constitute one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of the western country. 
I remember once, when amongst the Indians, seeing 
the woods loaded from top to bottom with their nests 
for a great number of miles, the heaviest branches of 
the trees broken and fallen to the ground, which was 
strewed with'young birds, dead ami alive, that the 
Indians in great numbers were picking up to carry 
away with their horses; many of their dogs were said 
to be gone mad with feeding upon their putrified re¬ 
mains. A forest thus loaded and half-destroyed witli 
these birds presents an extraordinary spectacle, which 
cannot be rivalled; but when such myriads of timid 
birds as the .wild pigeon are on the wing, often wheel¬ 
ing and performing evolutions almost as complicated as 
pyrotechnic movements, and creating whirlwinds as 
they move, they present an image of the most fearful 
power. Our horse, Missouri, at such times, has been 
so cowed by them, that Jio would stand still and tremble 
in his-harness, whilst we'ourselves were glad when 
their flight was directed from us.’ 

The ground-doves, which complete the family of the 
Columbidee, consist of the systematic genera Peristera. 
Chamepelia , P/utps, and Oeophilus. They are distin¬ 
guished from tlie preceding groups by their terrene 
habits; they feed and live almost exclusively on the 
ground, and build on lowly shrubs, if not ou the ground, 
like the gallinaceous tribes, to which they more nearly 
approach., As a necessary accompaniment of their 
habits, their colours are still more sombre than the 
turtles, being often of a dusky brown or earthy tint. 
Their wings are round, and in many instances concave, 
as in the partridge and grouse; their feet are better 
formed for walking than for perching, anil some of them 
run with so much celqrity, as not inaptly to merit the 
appellation of partridge pigeons. They are a numerous 
race of birds, and vary in size from that of the common 
turtle to that of the woodcock, hut present no trait or 
feature deserving particular notice. 

Such are the Columbida;, to a detail and classification 
of which several elaborate monographs have been de¬ 
voted; bat concerning whose numbers; distribution, and 
habits, the reader may glean all that is especially inte¬ 
resting from the above curt and hasty sketch. Only 
four species—the rock-pigeon, the ring-dove, the wood- 
pigeon. aod common turtle--are natives of Britain; but 
tbe remains of ktrger species have been found fossil in 
the bone caves qf England, proving not only the high 
antiquity of the family, but its once more prevalent 
distribution in our island. 

THE COMMONPLACE. 

Any person. who looks round the circle of his ac¬ 
quaintance, will find ai least one individual who passes 
through the world almost unhbeded; for it is most 
likely his misfortune not to possess any characteristic 
prominent enough to distinguish him from the rest of 
mankind. His countenance is so, commonplace, that 
a short walk in any much-frequented street will show 
us at least a half-dozen sets of, features of a simi- 
Jj* cash Hi« height is sc very ordinary, that at least 
thirty per cent, of his fellow-men measure the same 
itghnber of feet and inches. , His shape is neither frand- 
||P ^proportioned. Had, iudeqd, he h#qn Messed 
■with e. .deformity, it would have aet s jnarjt'upenhim 
f*® WMfih » frdgbtihave been known from ofM* pep- 
' sonsuf his own age and status. ... j , 

«* aspecfohly whfoh herds an 


individual of this clan with tire multitude. There is as 
little to distinguish him from the mass in his mind as 
in his person. He, has neither ambition nor energy to 
dart a-bead of the crowd. He does exactly as other 
people do, and weald not do any thing, which other 
people do not do for, the world. He is timid; reserved, 
and apparently, grave. Of conversation ho has little, 
and it requires a strong stimulant to set his tongue 
in motion: argument is of course quite out of tlie ques¬ 
tion with a man who seldom has courage to differ aloud 
with the most extravagant opinions. Though he never 
asks questions, he will answer them; but when he does, 
he is sure to tell you something you know already. As 
the snail comes out when it is touched, and again retires 
into its shell,, so do the commonplace require to he 
stimulated by a question ere they will ‘ come out’ Hav¬ 
ing spoken, they shrink hack under tlie crust of con¬ 
scious insignificance. 

Despite all these defects, however, the commonplace 
are among the most useful members of society, only their 
usefulness begins where that of more brilliant spirits 
ends. Feeling their general deficiencies, they court 
favour by doing what a great’many other people de¬ 
cline. In fact it is only their readiness to oblige—their 
unfailing good-nature, which prevents them from being 
utterly overlooked and neglected. When, for instanoe, 
a party is being made up, Mr Nobody is added to the 
list of guests because there is some old Lady to see home. 
He is always ready to carve, so is asked out to dinner 
now and then. When three persons art inclined to haw 
a game at whist, he is preferred to ‘ dumpiy;’ or when 
seven want to dance a quadrille, he is nsk^d to join 
merely because he makes the eighth. He is invited to 
pic-nies for the sole reason that his contributions will 
increase the stock of champagne, and reduce to eaoh 
paying member of the party a proportion of the general 
expenses. Besides his uses in these respects, the QOia- 
monplaee limn is of signal service at tlie social hoard 
and in tlie midst of conversation, for this seemingly 
paradoxical reason; he seldom talks himself. If every 
convive were a wit, u genius, or a philosopher, there 
would l>e no contrast, no relief; like a play, all of 
whose characters are kings, or a picture, with all lights 
and no shadows. lienee the commonplace perform 
an important part in a social tableau; thqy'harmo¬ 
nise contrasts; they arc the neutral tints which blend 
the high lights of intellect with the deep shadows of 
stupidity. Where there are voluble talkers, they ate 
invaluable; they listen well, and relieve the monotony 
of a long story by exclamations which encourage the 
narrator, and which no one else will eondeaeead to 
make; such as ‘indeed!’—‘really!’—‘how skcaojpe 1’— 
‘remarkable!’ with a carefully, nursed and, yeryimr 
pressive ‘ extraordinary!’ for tlie catastrophe, Agdiq, 
tlie commonplace man never winces at a sly jest 
which maybe aimed at him. Indeed he rather likes 
it—he is delighted to be taken notice of on' atiy tetlhd; -’ 

To all rules there arc exceptions ; and a few of 4fee 
commonplace make desperate, struggles to be'%aOwk 
and distinguished from the general herd. _ Some adapt 
a conspicuous style of dress; others eccentricity of mettr 
ners. They often try to disguise the hopeless comme'ijifi*s 
of their figures by means of odd-shaped hats, many- 
hued waistcoats, and cUriously-coloured gfoves. It has 
often been a matter of surprise What becomes, of cer¬ 
tain extraordinary cravats and stocks one sees displayed 
in hosiers’ shops: some of an ultra cerulean blue, 
spangled all over with gilt stars. Observation, how¬ 
ever, will show that they ate manufactured for the 
commonplace, who alone use seen, .to wear them. Even- 
these, expedients are often found, to fail, and this victims 
of Nature’s impartiality oceaMOh^y call inher aid to 
help them out bfwhe crowd into which they feel. them¬ 
selves to he so fimfy Wedged, They let theft hair 
gtew to jfoor^«tte Tencr?a8, 'Ooax their whisitOTS jnto 
steenge while those who are ■veryboH indeed 

mos#t : r^a>»iwhe«.'- In nine cases' o*te.,qfctt*b however,' 
not one «T these expedients succeed; -sma Avett in the 
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tithe of instances in which the* object is gained, the 
notice attracted is seldom of a flattering kind. 

Another extrinsic expedient resorted to by the com¬ 
monplace is that of taking unto themselves high- 
sounding Christian names. Whether the extreme pre¬ 
valence of the name of ‘ Smith’ gives rise to the notion, 
orwhether it he a fact, cannot be decided; but certain 
it is, that this popular cognomen and commonplace 
people are very generally associated. At a random, 
but moderate computation, at least a moiety of the 
commonplace are nailed ' Smith.’ Out of tliis legion 
a few of the bolder spirits,* scorning the shackles of 
non-individuality which this name fastens on them, put 
a preface of prenomea to that which they inherit from 
tlieir ancestors. This, then, accounts for the frequent 
occurrence of ‘ Constantine Agrippa,’ ‘ Mackenzie Mac¬ 
kintosh,’ ‘Pelham de Orespigny,’ and a hundred equally 
euphonious prefixes, which end like the bfithos of an 
extravagant poem, in the sirname ‘ Smith.’ Upon paper, 
this expedient answers. So long as the writer of the 
Clascal or aristocratic signature keeps out of sight, 
your imagination is very likely to picture him as some¬ 
thing more than common. His high-sounding names 
make a great effect in advertisements, play-bills, and 
the prospectuses of joint-stock companies; but once 
get introduced to him—once stand face to face with him, 
i and tins grand associations called up by his Christian 
names when in print, vanish like the ‘ baseless fabric of 
a vision.’ His appearance, manners, and conversation 
are perhaps so intensely commonplace, that the only 
name which is possible to be suggested to your mind, 
is that wjiieli he in reality bears—Smith. 

In truth, all such struggles as those we have described 
are useless. The really commonplace will be common¬ 
place in spite of the most persevering struggles, so 
long as these efforts arc directed to mere externals. It 
j is only by mental exertion, and the cultivation of intel¬ 
lect, that tlicir emancipation is to be worked out. 


^ EVENINGS AT ASIILY. 

I ‘ Mi dear Mary,’ said my cousin Mrs Melville, as 1 was 
Opening the play-room door, ‘ do not go to the children 
just yet; I want to consult you on a little matter which 
often distresses me regarding their witatcr amusements;’ 
and so saying, she put her arm within mine, and led me 
along the old-fashioned corridor, which from time im¬ 
memorial had been the chosen spot for in-door consulta¬ 
tion, and for those more private and whispered com¬ 
munications which would not suit the publicity of the 
family Circle. I daresay there are many who have lived 
in. oM-fashioned country houses who may remember 
so$jis||f)«ch spot, where, in wet days and in the hours of 
Iingwfa,'Recovery sdtyer 1 illness, loving friends walked 
up att3 adVra in deep $qn verse, linked arm in arm and 
heart in heart Such is : the old corridor at Ashly, where 
I have spent many happy days in youth among a large 
family of cousins. I have seen the old father and his 
^▼er-haired companion treading it with feeble step, 
joyous youth making the old walls ting for very glee; 
and many were the important letters, casting the die of 
life, which have been opened, and their contents com¬ 
municated, in the calm and nun-llke quiet bf the cor¬ 
ridor walk., There is a beautiful bay-window at its 
tenninalioD, looking down upon a knoll of green award, 
shaded by two old spreading trees, beneath whose 
■quivering foliage many generations have successively 
gamboled in $ee.-sat even those among whogi; I 
played have passed ‘ asirgjrj, the churchyard and the 
ibrolm» tale; but with.;these I 
have to da at preheat. Ashly is now in pos* 

toatiop of my eldest cousin Horace, who, during , the 
IMS three years, had been in India: his are the children 
who now play on the green knoll in the summer even¬ 


ings, and his iaPthe amiable and intelligent wife who, in 
his absence, watohes over his precious family, and with 
whom, on the qyening in question, I found myself pacing 
the favourite walk us in the olden time, and talking of 
their amusements. 

‘ My dear cousin,’ said I, in reply to her remark, 

‘ surely you ean have no laek of amusement for the 
children.’ ‘ Not exactly lack of amusement,’ slie Baid, 

‘ but lack of proper amusement. The winter evenings 
are long; and 1 find that, after a day spent with the 
tutor, something beyond mere play is required to inte¬ 
rest and amuse ihe mind.’ ‘ And have they not games?’ 

1 asked. ‘Yes,’ replied Mrs Melville, ‘but it is sur¬ 
prising how soon they grow tired of them, playing 
as they do almost always alone. Hunt the slipper, 
Chinese puzzles, and dissected maps, cannot retain their 
charm for ever.’ ‘ And ran you wonder,’ I exclaimed, 
‘when we ykUx children so often tire’of our amuse¬ 
ments? iWsw you not often felt, my dear cousin, in 
returning home after spending an evening in society, 
the contrast between one in which the mind lias lain 
dormant — music without soul,» conversation void of 
charm—and that when lively and refreshed feelings 
tell us that minds have mutually been operating upon 
each other?’ ‘Ah,’ said my cousin, ‘that is just 
wliat 1 want for the children; I want games to exer¬ 
cise and expand the mind; and where am I to got 
them?’ ‘ Well,’ I replied, ‘ I am glad you have spoken 
of this subject, although I regret that I should have 
forgotten till this my last evening at Ashly, that it 
was my intention to have taught the children some of 
the German games, which afforded me so much plea¬ 
sure when I was lately on the continent, and which 
appear to me just what you wish for the children. One 
in particular might be tried, and I think with success, 
which is called The Truecllcr. Suppose the children, 
tutor, and yourself, all gathered together; one is chosen 
as the master of the house, and one as the traveller, 
who goes out of the room, and enters it knocking for 
admission. The master of the house demands “ Who is 
there? What do you wish for?” “ I anna traveller,” 
he replies, “ and want a lodging for the night.” “ Come 
in,” says the master of the house ; “ but give us a pledge 
of your good conduct.” The traveller having done so, 
is invited to take his place at table, and to give an ac¬ 
count of his travels. He commences by tracing out his i 
tour, and by naming the principal cities, rivers, and 
mountains, in regular order, which he has seen; he. then 
mentions the productions, customs, and peculiarities of 
the country, and permits any question to he asked re¬ 
garding them. If any mistake be made—if, for example, 
a town be named which does not lie in his way, or a 
production spoken of which will not grow in the coun¬ 
try—the company immediately fall upon him with their 
handkerchief* and lie is chased out of the room, and a 
forfeit demanded; and the same thing takes place if he 
is ur able to answer any question put to him; but if 
correct throughout his narrative, lie retains his seat as 
an honoured visitor. 

‘The little family in Germany by whose winter 
amusements I learned this game, consisted of several 
children and‘tlicir father, who took the traveller’s place- 
first, in order to show them the way. He described a 
voyage from Hamburgh to Bergen in Norway, and from 
thence by land to Drohtlieim. The appearanceuf the 
sea, and of the curious little island of Heligok.;: j, where 
the men live almost constantly on sea, and the women 
are employed in baking and building, was given at 
foil length. Bergen, its commerce, aaditsflr-trees, are 
next described; and then the high mountains which 
run through the country, on whose sumraitis perpetual 
winter, while the valleys below arefoil of flowers and 
verdure. He then tells them at toe inhabitants, who 
with wonderful speed run up and down the mountains 
in their large wooden sleiigo»sli#^ ; at the avalanches, 
and of tbe places of repose, which, like nests, are 
perched here and there forth* refreshment of travellers, 
i He is then asked to ddsbrib* the tods- attd natural pro-' 
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dnetions of the country; and the ohftdren begin to 
fancy that they will never catch him in a fault, when 
he tells them, probably to cause some amusement at the 
moment, that of all the fruits which grow there, ho 
preferred the cocoa-nut. “ Out, out 1” cry the children; 
“ Cocoa-nut in Norway!" and they fall upon their poor 
[ papa with their handkerchiefs, and chase him out of 
the room. Others in their turn become travellers, and in 
the course of their journeys many things are described 
which are very amusing, and doubtless new to the 
younger members of the family, such as the interior of 
a ship of war, a flue museum,’ &c. 

‘ This will just suit me,’ said Mrs Melville as I 
finished; * amusement and instruction combined. The 
large atlas shal} be carried into the schoolroom to settle 
all disputes, and to-morrow evening we shall begin.’ 
‘ Well,’ said I,“ begin it systematically, letting them 
study one country thoroughly before they pass to an¬ 
other. Of course there will be many difficulties at first, 
and much reading will be required; but try it perse- 
veringly throughout the winter, and let mo know how 
it succeeds. In summer play-hours, no such games are 
wanted.’ ‘ No,’ replied my cousin, as we paused before 
the deep bay-window, where every well-known object 
appeared, wrapped in its mantle of snow; ‘ in summer 
we require but little help, so long as we have the green 
earth and the sunny skies. But now,' said she, smiling, 

‘ since you have taught me so much. I cannot be selfish 
any longer; and your time is short, so let us go to the 
Children;’ and so saying, she passed before me, and 
opened the play-room door, where the whole of her large 
and interesting family were gathered together. ‘ What !’ 
said Mrs Melville, as we entered, ‘you are all very quiet 
tb-night!’ ‘Yes,’ replied a little fellow who seemed 
almost asleep on the floor, surrounded by the fragments 
of a puzzle; ‘I have made up my map so often, that now 
I think I could do it with my eyes shut.’ ‘ Yes, mamma,’ 
said my favourite Annie, who sat by the fire with a 
book in her hand, ‘ the big boys wore tired of our games, 
and we all went to our several occupations.’ ‘And 
what are yoTi doing, Willie?’ said 1 to a little one, who 
with an unusual look of thought sat poring over a hook 
by the lingering daylight. ‘ Learning my geography 
lesson,’ he replied; ‘ and 1 cannot learn it, these long 
names so puzzle me, and yet I should like to know 
something about the places too. 1 have seen some ol 
them in mamma’s picture book in the drawing-room.’ 
And so you shall by and by, my little fellow, thought I 
to myself, thinking of the Traveller, but 1 said nothing. 

‘ Come, my dear children,’ I said, ‘ this is my last even¬ 
ing ; let us have some of our old songs, and sing our 
glees together. In a moment books and toys were thrown 
aside, and the room resounded with their joyous melody, 
which continued till the hour of rest. 

Next morning I left Ashly, awl was sodh plunged in 
the midBt of so many more weighty cares and anxieties, 
that I am ashamed to say I had nearly forgotten the 
Traveller, till the following letter from my cousin many 
months after recalled it to my recolle’ction 
* The Traveller,’ says Mrs Melville, ‘ is in great favour 
with the children, and I have cause daily tq rejoice that 
a game as amusing as it is instructive engages their 
attention. During many weeks after you left us, their 
little journeys did not "go beyoiu} England, and it was 
very pleasing to see in howBhortatime the peculiarities 
of the different comities became fixed in their young 
minds, by drawing forth their individual taates and 
predilections. The mining and manufacturing districts, 
with minute details of their several operations, were 
given at full length by the elder boys; while my gentle 
, Annie lingered amtag the woodland counties, among 
the noble oaks'iiat leches which are old England's 
glory; and Wwthusiastic descriptions of the ruins, 

‘ the folate, Jmft the peaceful scenes which I had myself 
,-ami, 'freasjbtiy brought tears into my eyes, from a 
ft j»Wg®6»;Mieve, of those indescribable feelings wRh 
»hli3i *ptnind’* eye looks upoq loved spots through 
Ifttltfc wK&Lfctoft y ear ®> "xo from the conviction, 


that if ever she herself should visit these scenes, the 
information she now gathered respecting them would 
doubly enhance their value. 

’ Tho Emerald Isle next engaged their attention, and 
due justice, I assure you, was paid to the noble lakes 
and still nobler hearts which find their homo among its 
verdant plains. 

‘ The little ramblers then began to perambulate the 
continent of Europe’: and it was really amusing to find 
what variety of climate and of drama,tis persona ; passed 
in review before us in one short evening. The Moorish 
palaces and “ dim enchantments ” of Spain drew forth 
the latent cliivalric feeling of one; the second bounded 
in thought with the chamois over the sublime and pic¬ 
turesque mountains of Switzerland; while a third 
brought before us in panoramic review the far-famed 
shores of the Mediterranean and tho blue waters of the 
Adriatic. ‘The gay Frenchman and the mountain- 
loving Swiss passed in succession before us. We paused 
under the sapphire skies of the south, and heard the idle 
and impassioned Italian give forth the rich music df his 
country, and our hearts turned to the simple strains of 
the Tyrolese, which lie sings in the eloud-cnpt mountain 
land where centre all his deep and strong affections. 
Italy and Greece, with tiieir classic memorials, found 
amide and hallowed place in Annie’s heart; while the 
boys went northward, and with the enthusiasm of boy¬ 
hood, rejoiced in tho rigours of the Polar regions, to 
which the little ones listened with breathless interest— 
fraught as they were with the stirring details of rein¬ 
deers, and badgers, and tears. , 

‘ In general, I have recommended that thegr do not 
leave one portion of the globe till fts distinctive charac¬ 
teristics are impressed upon their minds; but occa¬ 
sionally, by way of variety, a long voyage possesses 
great attraction; and last night, by some strange coin¬ 
cidence, we found that no less than three of us had 
teen forming minute acquaintance with the rich and 
brilliant scenery of Brazil. Such descriptions of won¬ 
derful apes and beautiful flowers; of insects, and rep¬ 
tiles, and splendid birds ; of fragrant woods and creeping 
plants; such an assemblage of wonders poured in fiom 
all sides upon ns, that I could liken it to nothing but the 
mountain torrents of that rich country, which return to 
their beds laden with diamonds and gold. The tutor 
tolls me that the geography lesson in the schoolroom 
has entirely changed its character, and is become an 
hour of interest and of intellectual enjoyment; and what 
particularly amuses me, are the lively dissertations to 
which 1 frequently listen at the nursery dinner-table, 
where rice, and sago, and arrowroot are now invested 
until an interest which in former times was quite un¬ 
known. But, my dear friend, you must come among us 
and judge for yourself.’ 

To this latter clause in my cousin’s letter how fondly 
did my heart reply; but among the many changes and 
chances of this present world, I found it impossible at 
the time to follow my inclination. My thoughts, how¬ 
ever, were frequently with the dear children in the 
winter evenings; and as the budding spring time ap¬ 
proached, I thought with delight of again witnessing 
their joyous gambols from the corridor window; but tho 
summer passed, and my hopes fell like the autumn 
leaves; and spring had again clothed the valleys in green, 
and hung out its blossoms on the old trees, ere I found 
myself on my way to Ashly. 

During this long interval an event had taken place 
which added greatly to the anticipations of enjoyment 
with which I generally travelled northward, and this 
was no other than the return from India of my cousin ‘ 
Horace, who had always appeared to me not only as the 
most affectionate of fathers, but as one of the most re¬ 
fined and cultivated men I had ever met with. Ou 
reaching Ashly, I found that by some unaccountable 
contretemps I was later than was expected, and that I 
had arrived simply in time to dress for dinner. The 
meeting between my cousin and mysdfand his ftmily, 
was thus necessarily only that of a few raoments, aud I 
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hastened to my room to execute the necessary toilet 
arrangements. 

On my return to the drawing-room, I found the 
family party augmented in numbers by two officers who 
had been with my cousin in India, and also by a very 
quiet pensive little man, who I afterwards discovered 
had just returned from making a tour in Syria. My 
cousin Horace, who possessed in great perfection the 
peculiar tact of giving out of his own boundless stores 
of information exactly that which suited his guests, and 
at the same time of beguiling them into conversation 
upon subjects on which thejSwcrc most at home, and 
therefore most likely to please the listeners, so guided 
the ‘table-talk’ of the day, that before we were aware, 
we were all deeply engrossed by the graphic accounts 
which the two officers wore giving us of almost every 
quarter of the world which it had been their good for¬ 
tune to visit. They were evidently men of enterprise 
and taste, who had travelled through the world with 
their eyes open; and sueli were the results of their ob¬ 
servation, and such the charm and good feeling of the 
narrators, and such the enthusiasm and delight with 
which I listened to them, that the process of dinner bad 
far advanced before I noticed that Mrs Melville had 
been for some time in vain attempting to catch my 
attention, and direct it to the children. Often, very 
often had it been my fate, when mingling in society, 
to witness the uninterested attention which mere po¬ 
liteness apparently forced the younger auditors to give 
to conversation 'like the present. A shipwreck, or 
an encounter, with some wild monster of the forest, 
would, tea be sure, for a time seem to rouse their inte¬ 
rest ; but the peculiarities of climate, of rustom, and of 
scenery, were listened to with that vague look which 
too plainly tells that they know little indeed of that 
! quarter of the globe where the narrator has seen and 
I suffered so much. It often strikes mo how much we 
i lose by want of interest in such subjects. We all love 
the objects which are blended with our recollections of 
youth, be it the breezy mountain with its purple thyme, 

! the sea-side common with its golden whin, or the deep 
woodland, which was full of song, as the days were of 
sunshine and our young hearts of joy. We love them all, 
i because we know them well, and they are liuked with 
I happiness ; but there are many glorious scenes on this 
rich earth which aro open for the mind's enjoyment, 
and although they be not linked with personal associa¬ 
tions, and our foot may never wander among them, we 
may reap much enjoyment by cultivating an acquain¬ 
tance with them by study, and through tire researches 
of others. Literature and art will come to our aid, the 
hothouse and the museum will expand our minds like a 
flower to the sunshine, and we shall find ourselves hap- 
• pier and more useful members of society by partaking 
of that mental ffeast which the Great Creator, and 
painter, and planner of all has spread for our enjoyment. 
But I am digressing, and must return to the dinner-table 
at Ashly, and to the children, to whom 1 now paid care¬ 
ful attention. 

They were listening with evident interest and delight 
as their father’s guests conducted them in thought from 
country to country! and when opportunity offered, 
they with great modesty made such inquiries as showed 
they were not unacquainted witli the inhabitants and 
products. Dessert was now placed on the tahie, and the 
fruits and preserves formed a new topic of inquiry; and 
troto these we wandered far away among woods and 
gums, spices, and gems, and ivories; and such was the 
delighted interest of the children, that ere long they 
succeeded in: unlocking the treasures of the pensive little 
man’s mind, and in bringing from him, in beautiful and 
glowing language, ad account of hi» tour. A long and 
happy 1 amir,m« nowspent wandering in thought with 
him awn Lehanon to Carmel, and among the summer 
oaks of Basham Descriptions of Jerusalem and the 
Mount nf OSwa weto listened to with that deep and so¬ 
lemn interest tween ing their hailewed import; and many 
werethe aatoaotodsyes -beat upon the narrator, as he 


proceeded to recount the wonders Of the desert, the flights 
of the wild Arabian, the majesty of the cedar, the rich 
verdure of the Jerraced hill-sides, and the grace of the 
palm-tree, where hang the rosy dates brilliant as corals j 
and as onward he went, and drew near the beautiful 
Palmyra, 1 saw Annie noiselessly lay down her knife 
and fork, and follow him with breathless interest 
among the white marble columns, the still and touch¬ 
ing beauty of that fair and far-famed desert queen. 
Soon the narrative finished, and, witli tears of deep 
interest, and of much enjoyment in her eyes, Mrs 
Melville proposed that wo should retire. The elder 
boys remained in the room; but Annie and the young 
ones, who followed us, made their escape by a side 
door, and were soon at play in the garden. ‘And 
now, my dear friend,’ said Mrs Melville, putting her 
arm within mine, ‘are you not pleased? Horace is 
quite delighted wflth the children; he lias so much to 
tell, and i#yb happy to have such intelligent listeners. 
The Traveller* has done much for them mind, and 
memory, and taste, ure improved. Did you not see it 
to-day ? Say, my dear Mary, wife not you delighted ?’ 
By this time we had reached the old familiar window, 
and their merry voices were ringing in our ears. ‘ Yes,' 
I replied, ‘ 1 am very happy indeed : and more so, that 
1 again sec them beneath theso dear old trees. They 
look as if they enjoyed their play more than ever, after 
their minds have been occupied’ ‘ That is just what 1 
find," returned my cousin. ‘ Their winter and summer 
amusements arc exchanged with increasing delight. 
Their field and hill-side rambles please them more than 
ever; and they are constantly telling me that the more 
they know of foreign countries, they feel they would 
not exchange, for all their gorgeous beauty, the green¬ 
ness and verdure, the twilight and sweetly-scented 
flowers of our own 1 -.cloved land.’ 

And so i found it during the many rambles which I 
enjoyed with them in the course of the following months. 
Their acquaintance with foreign climes hod expanded 
their minds, and given them a fund of amusing interest 
among themselves ; and while it did so, they were led 
to value more deeply the beauties and privileges of 
their own free and fair country. 

During the evenings of that.beautiful summer, we 
very frequently played at the Traveller, seated under 
the old trees in the orchard; and it was difficult to say 
whether father or children were most pleased*, he fight¬ 
ing lus ‘battles o’er again’ to his attentive audience, 
and they in their turn delighting him by their accumu¬ 
lating stores of useful and accurate information. 

But calm and pleasant as these evenings were, the 
happy time came to a close with me, and a letter of 
importance hastily summoned me to a distance. 

Tire last evening we spent together was a very wet 
one, which consequently precluded those out-door 
am 'sements which were always encouraged in fine 
weather; but tMs evening we were all together in the 
drawing-room. ‘ We are not going to ask you for any 
new game this tithe,’ said Annie, as 1 seated myself 
among them for the last time; ‘ wo have still so much 
of the world, to travel over.’ ‘Well,’ I replied, ‘you 
are not going to ask, but I am going to give, not a 
game to supersede the Traveller, but one which may at 
times be a variety, and, the one, I think, will eventually 
assist the other. It comes from the same source as 
the Traveller, and is called The Academy of Sciences.’ 
‘ What a learned name !’ exclaimed the children. * Do 
not he frightened, my dear children,’ I said; * you will 
find nothing very formidable in toe new game. In the 
first place, you must moke choice of the wisest person 
among you as your president, and another much 
younger may be secretary, and then you mast , choose 
your several departments. One may be a historian, 
one a geometrician, one a philosopher, one an orator, 
and another a poet; there, tony be naturalists, artists, 
sculptors, engravers. If at any time, when young 
Mends are with you, Vou find yourselves too numerous 
fyt those! have named, tome can be two histodfM; 
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one way speak of ancient, and one of Modern history; 
and there may be three naturalists, one for each king¬ 
dom of nature. Meantime, the present must have 
ready written on cards questions relative to the diffe¬ 
rent sciences. For example, in history, “In what 
country was the making of glass first discovered' 1 ” 
“Of printing?” “ Of the colour of purple?” “Where 
did Charles XII. of Sweden die?” In geography, 
“ What are the largest rivers and highest mountains 
in the world?” “What produetions are found in 
Russia that are not found in England, and in England 
that are not found in Russia?” In geometry, “ What 
is a straight line?” “An angle?” &c. In natural 
history, “ Which is the most curious among apes?” and 
so on. Those cards are then put iu a vase, and when 
seated all round the table, the secretary put in his hand 
and draws forth one, whieli is handed to the president, 
who reads it aloud, and the acaiiemfrian to whose sub¬ 
ject it refers must answer it, or else pay a forfeit. The 
questions at first must be very simple, and of course 
there must he considerable study and reading on the 
various subjects, and ^should advise i aeli one to < boose 
Ills science at first, and keep it stcaddy without change 
for a considerable time. The knowledge >ou have ac¬ 
quired in playing at the Trateller will greatly assist 
you, and in due time I mu sure you will reap much 
instruction from the Academy of Sciences.’ 

‘And now, my dear children, T linvc just one other 
matter to speak to you about, and that is the subject 
of forfeits. I have often been vexed to sec the silly use 
that Is made of this amusing part of n w inter evening’s 
entertainments. “Questions iiehind the door,” and 
“hopping all round the room,” may do very well for 
once, hut they soon become extrcnnly tiresome. Now 
the Germans, who are a grave and knowledge-loving 
people, manage these matters in a different wnv. I am 
goibg to give you an account of one of their games at 
forfeits. “Wliat shall the owner of this forfeit do?” i 
cried one. “Name a great man, and at the same time | 
repeat an anecdote of him.” “Well then,” was the 
answer, “ Henry IV. of France.” “ And the anecdote ?” ! 
“ One day while amusing himself on all fours with Ids 
children, the Spanish ambassador was announced. The 
king without moving from his singuli posture, with 
his little son riding on his back, looked up foi a moment, 

, and asked the ambassador if he were a lather? ‘ Yes,’ 
was the answer. ‘ In that ease,’ said the king, ‘ we 
•hall finish onr game.’” 

- “ What shall the owner of this forfeit do ?” was again 

i asked. “ Toll us one of the most receut of modern dis¬ 
coveries.’ 1 That of taking likenesses by the Daguer¬ 
reotype process was immediately named. Others were in 
; the siime style. One was asked to mention one of the 
most lovely and at the same time one of the most pain¬ 
ful sights in the world; another to repeat a proverb; 
another to name a man whom he should take as the 
model of any particular virtue. One was called on to 
cite from history a man remarkable for his justice, and 
Aristides and the well-known aneedme of the shell were 
immediately given to the company. Now, my dear chil¬ 
dren, I would not have all forfeits regained in this pre¬ 
cise way; I should occasionally have an amusing story 
told, or a song sung, and so by a due mixture of grave 
and gay, I think you 'might make this part of your 
amusements more suitable to hll ages among you.’ 

4 Thank you, thank you,’ cried many little voices at 
once; 1 we shall certainly try it, and if the new game 
and the new way of playing at forfeits afford us as much 
pleasure as the Traveller does, we shall indeed be de¬ 
lighted !’ 

Some friends from the neighbourhood were now an- 
;■ nounced, who came to hike leave of me; and next raorn- 
togferand ample employment in packing up and in 
wrong from the dear children, and at noon I left them 
!• m’lftSMKiiBg ’beneath the portico, mid I was driven far, 

!. M'fVHf'Wfn Ashly. 

Jmm rinee written me that the young »Ca- 
: Osinjfcgpt we all very busy, anfrtfctt both games are in 


great favour. Captain Melville is generally the presi¬ 
dent himself; and when, after some time, ho hRs seen 
great attention and heard correct answers from the 
children, lie frequently rewards them with a book on 
the subject of their study, which is read not merely as 
au amusement at the time, hut with a view to its being 
impressed on the mind, and afterwards brought to bear 
on the games; and this greatly tends,'iny cousin thinks, 
to check the desultory habit of reading so common 
among children. 

How and when I may again make one of their num¬ 
ber, and play among them, I cannot tell; at present it 
seems as if the time were so very far distant, tnat I can¬ 
not feel justified in withholding till theii this brief ac¬ 
count of the Ashly amusements of the two last winters; 
and most certain T am that if any family of yottng 
people will patiently commence as they did, they will in 
time join with them in thinking that there is much 
amusement, much instruction, and much real enjoyment 
to l>c found, however formidable in name they may be, 
in tho two games of the Traveller and tho Academy of 
Sciences. 


THE DOCKS OF LIVERPOOL. 

At the beginning of tho eighteenth century there stood, 
on u creek of the river Mersey, a town containing a 
population of six thousand, which, on account of its 
being near a pool that wits greatly frequented at one 
time by a sea-bird named the Liver, Was called Liver¬ 
pool. The principal commerce of the pert was with 
Ireland and the Isle of Man, and many of Hie inha¬ 
bitants supported themselves by*flshing. Since tlien, 
the population has increased fiftvfnld; tho ancient 
civile has been filled up, anil its site is now occupied by 
a colossal custom-house ; the old sca-bcach is a line of 
commodious docks, and the spot which was once the 
resort of son-birds, a ‘monstrous pitrhy city and sea- 
haven of the world.’ The vast trade of manufacturing 
Lancashire with America, of which the Mersey is the 
outlet, has been the principal cause of Liverpool having 
risen so rapidly from being a small port, dependent 
upon Chesti r to become, what its inhabitants with 
good reason i all it, * the second commercial city of the 
empire.' 

Liverpool is situated at the mouth of the Mersey, 
which tlows past the town in a direction almost due 
nortli into the Irish sea. The breadth of the river at 
Liverpool is only about 10UO yards, or a little more than 
half a mile; out at Kastham, nine miles farther inland, its 
breadth increases to three miles. The outlet being thus 
comparatively narrow, the tide flows with.great velo¬ 
city ; tho rate of spring-tides being 6^ miles per hour, 
and neap-tides 4\. There are a number of sandbanks at 
the mouth of the river, and also neariEastham, but the 
channel at Liverpool is free from such obstructions. 
The depth in the middle of the river opposite the docks 
at low water spring-tides is 60 fret, and these tides rise 
to the height of 29 feet. The waters of the Mersey 
have always a very muddy troubled appearance, and no 
one can be at all surprised that flsli should have ‘fled 
from it, vexed by innumerable keels.’ 

The docks are built by the side of the river, almost 
in a straight line; their length from north to south 
being aboujt two miles and a half, and their total area 
120 acres. Their number, exclusive of basins, passages, 
&c. is sixteen; and the general appearance of each may 
be thus described. It is a large space enclosed by high 
walls, having three modes of ingress and egress at each 
end; one for pedestrians, one for wagons, and another' 
for vessel. The latter opens into a basin communicat¬ 
ing directly with the river. The water 1$ retained by 
large gates that open inwards, and over -the yarrow 
passage communicating With the basin ore bridges 
which open in the centre, and are moved to the ride 
when vessels require to pass. At high-WUter, when a 
number of vessels are leaving or entering the deck, It 
is common to see crowds of people collected on each 
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aide the passage, waiting with mush impatience for the 
bridge,to he closed again- The interior of the docks is 
fitted up, with large sheds, the roofs of which are sup- 

r ed on massive iron pillars. Between the shed and 
margin of the,dock there is only a narrow footway, 
so tbat vessels can be laden and unladen without inter¬ 
ruption from (die weather. There is always a deafening 
din and bustle about some of the docks. The creaking 
of the windlass that is hoisting the goods, the rattle of 
the trucks wheeling them to the shed, the clatter of 
the wagons carrying them away, and the various dia¬ 
lects in which the business ia carried on, make up a 
perfect Babel of noises. Nor are the sights that meet 
the eye less varied than the sounds which assail the 
ear. In one place the pedestrian has to leap out of the 
way, of a huge bale of cotton rolling down an inclined 
plane from a vessel’s side, in another he finds himself 
walking on ground rendered slippery by oH and mo¬ 
lasses i here a cargo of hides is emitting no very 
savoury smell, and there innumerable bales of manu¬ 
factured goods from the interior of Lancashire are 
glittering in snowy packages, so neatly built and hooped 
that one wonders if they are really meant to he taken 
asunder. In one vessel the sailors will be seen hard at 
work scrubbing the decks, or making some repairs in 
the rigging, while in another w ill be seen a crowd of 
emigrants, principally Irish, lolling listlessly about the 
forecastle and over the bulwarks. In small wooden 
offices, mounted on wheels, there are clerks busily at 
work: men are omployed weighing and marking bales 
and boxes; cujtom-house officers are looking with lynx 
eyes.aftej the interests of the revenue; and anxious 
sjiupowners and captains are considering when it will 
he, desirable tor their vessels to clear out. 1 'roperty to 
a vast amount is lying about quite exposed, and many 
at the article* are shipped and unshipped iti a way that 
people should try to forget when they come to use them. 
Policemen are stationed wherever there is ingress to 
the dock, and they keep watchful eyes on all that pass 
out and in. Small neat cottages are erected at the end 
of each dock for the accommodation of the officers con¬ 
nected with its management, and it is a pleasing sight 
to witness bright flowers growing up the sides of these 
cottages, and turning their petals to the sun as gaily as 
though they were flourishing in their native valleys. 

Between each dock wall and the river there is generally 
a long quay, or parade, from which an uninterrupted 
view of the river and the opposite coast of Cheshire 
can be obtained. The finest of these parades is that at 
the Prince’s dock, the length of which is nearly half a 
mile, and its breadth 33 feet. This parade is considered 
one of the finest walks either in the town or the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; for at present Liverpool is almost utterly 
devoid of any public promenade, and has no place for 
recreation that can for a moment compare with the 
Caiton Hill of Edinburgh, the ‘Green’ of Glasgow, or 
the Inches of Perth. The Prinec’s Parade is accordingly 
a great resort of the inhabitants, and sometimes on a 
fine summer Sunday evening it is so crowded, that it is 
difficult to force a passage. The view from the Parade 
at high-water is both interesting and delightful. The 
river is crowded with vessels of all kinds, and bearing 
the flag* of many nations, either coming into port or 
taking their departure. Many small ferry steamers are 
threading their way among these vessels, or collected 
at a landing-place which is thronged with passengers. 
At the mouth of the river, on the Cheshire side, is seen 
th$ Rock Lighthouse, and near it a fort for the defence 
of .the ship-ri.ig, containing fourteen guns, and capable 
•of accommodating one hundred men. In the neigh-, 
btmrhood of this, fort is a small .fashionable bathing- 
place called New .Brighton, which is a favourite.sum¬ 
mer resort of the more wealthy inhabitants ofXivernjjM. 


come over to business by the ferry steamers that ply 
every half hour. Near Seacombe is a large creek called 
Wallasey Pool, which it is intended to convert into an 
extensive dock. * A bill has been obtained to effect this 
object, and the works arc to he begun during the pre¬ 
sent autumn, and will, it is expected, bo completed in 
three years. The area of the dock will be 150 acres, 
and warehouses are to lie built all round it When 
completed, it will be the largest dock in the world, and 
will add very considerably to the importance of the 
Mersey as a commercial entrepot. Purther up t.he river 
are seen several old hulks, which are used as quarantine 
ships for vessels from the Levant, &e. Near them is 
the station for the North American mail steamers. 
These vessels are among the largest of their class which 
have been built. Their burden is 120(1 tons each, and 
their voyages across the Atlantic arc piade with the 
utmost regularity. In summer, one o£ them is de¬ 
spatched uaSithe 4th and 19th of each month; hut in 
winter on tlm 4th only. The mails for Canada and the 
other British colonics are conveyed to Halifax in Nova 
Scotia, and those for the United States are taken to 
Boston. The shortest time in which the passage from 
Halifax has been performed is nine days and a half. 
The interior of these steamers is fitted up in the most 
magnificent style. No expense has been spared in 
decoration; and the comfort may he said to he equal to 
that enjoyed in the best hotel on land. 

There are very few small boats to be seen on the 
river, considering the extent of the shipping. The 
work which at other ports is done by small craft, is 
iiere done by steamers. A steam-tug company has been 
long established, and a great portion of the vessels are 
towed both in and out of port by the tugs of that com¬ 
pany. There are four life-boats stationed in the Mersey, 
two of which are kept at Liverpool, and two on the 
Cheshire side of the river. A master and a crew of ten 
men are kept at each station to man the boats, and they 
have been instrumental in saving many lives. The 
pilot-boats belonging to the port are twelve in number; 
they are very strongly built, and capable o£ encounter¬ 
ing rough stormy weather. No foreign vessel, or British 
vessel trading to foreign parts, or coasting vessel above 
100 tons burden, can refuse a pilot; and pilots refusing 
to conduct vessels subject thdmselves to a penalty 
of L. 10 . 

The docks are built on the side of the river in tho 
following order, commencing at the north:— 

Clarence Dock and ) „„„„ „ 
half-tide basin, ( area 9 acrus 4,7J yards ’ 


Trafalgar Dock, 

... t> . 

. 2C43 ... 

Victoria Dock, 

... *5 . 

. 4159 ... 

Waterloo Dock, 

... fi . 

. 1153 ... 

Prince’s Dock, 

... 11 . 

. 3889 ... 

George’s Dock, 

... 5 . 

. 2593 ... 

Tanning Dock, 

... 3 . 

. 4575 ... ; 

Salthouse Dock, 

... 4 . 

. 3665 .. ■- .. . 

King’s Dock, 

... 7 . 

. 3896 ... i!' 

Queen’s Dock, * 

... 10 . 

. 3101 ... T Vi 

Union Dock, 

... 2 . 

. 3505 . mb 

Coburg Dock, 

... 4 . 

• 2198 •«# lu 

Brunswick Dock, 

... 12 . 

. 2744 


etttfited- vmj* 


ibe, and Ef 
jtnb^and.a 

bj 


it,,which are rapidly 
destined yet to fonu 
ant, villas have been 
D&y, merchants, who 


Besides the above, there arc basins, graving-dodki hlj^ ; 
which occupy an area bf more than thirty acres. .Upp 
first of these docks, the Clarence, Is used scMy'Jjjr '<$*' 
steamers that ply between Liverpool and tneVarloua 
ports of Ireland, Scotland, and tire north’^England,' 
The largest ^vessels that are to be found hare ape the 
Glasgow steki^ers, which, as a line of coasting steamers, 
may be said tgjhe quite unrivalled either in this Or any 
other country* . They generally maiethe passage from 
Liverpool tqfikrebriock in about rtghteeii bom*. 

A cwM jm iyhfe traffic in cattle and other agricultural 
produenppried on betwasn lflvcri.iool and the south 
of ScdpSPand Ireland. This traders conducted almost, 
eutir4S'®pbe stop#! In-this dock,, and It 

is a most atnusing sight'fe’fhph the landing pf a large 
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quantity of lire stock from one of thent! Such cargoes 
are landed on the parade between Clarence dock and the 
river, and the lowing of the cattle from Dumfriesshire, 
blended with the granting of pigs from Ireland, makes 
up as natural a concert as was perhaps ever given at 
Exeter Hall. The Trafalgar dock contains generally 
small coasting vessels and steamers. In this dock 
severs! large steamers have been built, among which we 
may notice the Bentinok, intended to convey the mails 
between Calcutta and Suez, and in which service it is 
now employed. The Waterloo dock generally contains 
some of the New York packet ships or ‘ liners,’ as they 
- ire usually called. Many of these vessels an; more than 
a thousand tons burden, and they are all fitted up in an 
elegant style. It is a splendid sight to see one of them 
coming into pbrt with a fair wind and full tide. The 
departure of one of these vessels with a number of emi¬ 
grants is always a scene of great interest. The quay is 
crowded with the friends and relatives of the emigrants, 
and many tears are shed, many kind words spoken, and 
many blessings sent from full hearts after the wanderers. 
As the vessel moves slowly down the river, some of the 
emigrants may be seen hanging over the bulwarks gaz¬ 
ing wistfully at the shore, or waving their adieus to 
their friends among the crowd, while others urn gathered 
together in a conspicuous part of the vessel, and cheer¬ 
ing with great veheinenee, as if to keep up their own 
spirits and the spirits of those they have left behind. 

- :-At the bottom of Chapel Street, near the corner of 
Rnnce’s dock, is. the Telegraph station. The telegraph 
Is on the roof of a warehouse, and intelligence is com¬ 
municated try the movement of its arms. On Redston 
Hill, in Cheshire, opposite Liverpool, there is another 
1 Station which communicates with a regular line along 
the Welsh coast to Holyhead, distant from Liverpool 
seventy-two miles. So rapid and effective is the com¬ 
munication, that intelligence of the arrival of a vessel 
off Holyhead is communicated to Liverpool in about live 
minutes. It was a curious coincidence, time the first 
vessel whoso arrival was telegraphed by this line was 
an American packet ship called the Napoleon, and the 
intelligence of its arrival was carried out to America in 
another packet ship called the Joseph ne. j 

At the south end of the George dock there is moored 
the hull of a frigate which is now used as a mariners 
Church, where an ordained clergyman officiates every 
Sunday. On the parade of this dock there is a 
very handsome edifice containing public baths. The 
principal ferry steamers, the Welsh and Tsle of Man 
boats, and the Dublin mail packets, take their departure 
from this parade or quay, so that it is continually 
thronged with travellers'of all ages, sexes, and condi¬ 
tions in life, and has always a very bustling animated 
appearance. In the Coburg dock, near the south end, 
the North American steamers lie when they are lading 
and utflading. This is the dock in which the Great 
Western is always found when she is in port. Near the 
Coburg is the Brunswick dock, which is mostly occupied 
by timber vessels. Instead of sheds, there is a large 
open space around this dock, which is more convenient 
fijr unshipping timber. Near it are a great number of 
very extensive wood-yards. There are several graving- 
docks for vessels requiring to be repaired. These, of 
course, are always dry,■ and they are so constructed that 
the vessel stands upright, beinjf kept in that position 
by mean* of fixtures on either side. 

Of the immense traffic carried on in the docks of the 
Mersey, this is not the place to give any elaborate 
detail; but the reader may be enabled to form some 
, idea of its amount from the following statement qf the 
mother of vessels and their tonnage which have been 
» aptered on the shipping lists of the port on particular 
imp doting the current year-There were, on 

9, 746 vessels whose tonnage was 164,695 

lMgr9,. 602.96,324 

Jjly m 755 - - - - 184*200 


the Ittam-vessels lying in 


the Clarence dock, aad others plying on the rlver, and 
to various ports in Wales and the Isle*of Man, are not 
included ; nor are those undergoing repairs in the vari¬ 
ous graving-docks. The number of the latter at the 
same dates was as follows:— 

Feb. 9, 16 vessels whose tonnage was - 8608 

May.’}, 14 - - - - - 6182 

July 20,21 .- - - - - - 8137 

Of the 755 vessels that were in the docks on 20th July, 
52 were loading for various ports in England and 
Wales,' 30 for ports in Ireland, and 37 for ports in 
Scotland; 196 were loading for foreign parts; and some 
idea of the great trade between Liverpool and America 
may be conveyed by the fact, that 90 of these vessels 
were loading for various parts of that continent, while 
50 were loading for ports in Europe, 15 to Africa, 30 to 
tiie East Indies, 5 to the Levant, 4 to China, and 2 to 
Sydney in Now South Wales. 

From this passing sketch the reader may form some 
idea of the colossal magnitude of the Liverpool docks, 
which will shortly, if they do not at present, stand un¬ 
rivalled in the maritime history of the world. 

A NEAPOLITAN FESTIVAL DISTURBED. 

Nkar the entrance of the renowned grotto excavated 
by the ancients under the mountain of Posiligic, to serve 
as a short communication between Naples and Pozzuoli, 
there is a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, whose 
shrine is almost concealed by numberless offerings in 
gold, silver, mid other precious metals, as tokans of the 
wonderful cures and blessings rtbtained through her 
supposed mediation. Her festival is celebrated oil the 
8th February, and on that day the inhabitants of the 
capital and its populous environs, and even the court, go 
to pay their veneration to the miraculous Madonna, and 
their annual offerings to the priests that monopolise her 
miracles. 

Joachim Murat, who, whilst king of Naples, had the 
means and opportunity of gratifying his fondness for 
Oriental display, always celebrated this festival with the 
utmost pomp and splendour. At the appointed any in 
1811, he appeared in the military cloak and sabre of 
Charles IV. of Spain (part of the spoil of his Spanish 
conquests), both covered with jewels of the highest 
value, and looked more like a knight-errant of old than 
a modern warrior. A militaiy review having been ar¬ 
ranged, several thousand men were mustered, and went 
through various complicated evolutions. After this a 
naval review took place. The Neapolitan flotilla, con¬ 
sisting of two men-of-war carrying 74 guns, three frigates 
of 40 guns, and several brigs and sloops gaily decorated 
with flags, left the beautiful bay in full sail, followed by 
numerous private yachts and pleasure boats, and steered 
towards the island of Capri. A naval sham fight had 
been arranged to take place on their return^ 

About three o'clock a grand procession was arranged 
on shore at the Villa Reale. It was headed by twelve 
magnificent carriages containing the king and his suite, 
guarded by a squadron of the royal lancers and their 
admirable band of music. Eleven of the carriages were 
each drawn by eight thorough-bred horses, and in them 
rode the great officers of the household, the ministers, 
and princes and princesses of the royal family; to the 
twelfth, which had formerly been the state-carriage of 
Charles TV. of Spain, and which contained the king and 
queen, were harnessed twelve Arabian gray horses. All 
the ornaments of this splendid vehicle-consisting of ela¬ 
borate chasings and a massive crown—were of pure gold. * 
The carriages were followed by the king’s staff and a 
body of the royal cuirassiers. At this moment the Villa 
Reale (which is situated on the sea-shore) presented 
a magnificent ^ectacle. A vast number of people of 
all classes had assembled on the spot to view the pro- 
cession, whilst the windows and balconies of the houses 
were filled with elegancy-dressed company.' The wdaces 
oftjtmStwdadi Chrnga, which ormtoo 
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were filled with the wealthiest families in the kingdom, 
ambassadors, and other distinguished foreigners. The 
concourse of spectators of ail descriptions stretched for 
nearly two miles, in a straight line, and presented a 
cottp-d’ceil extremely picturesque and imposing. Every¬ 
thing was joyous, and the entire city seemed abandoned 
to the pleasures of the festival. 

Scarcely had the procession begun to move, before a 
brisk cannonacje was heard from the sea towards Cape 
Posiligio. The attention of the multitude was imme¬ 
diately directed to that quarter; for it was believed 
that the sham fight had begun before the appointed 
time. Presently two frigates and several smaller ves¬ 
sels appeared, doubling the cape, and making their way 
into port with all possible speed; the firing from the 
ships in pursuit being, all the while, kept up. In short, 
the fight was to all appearance so admirably managed, 
that the procession was entirely neglected, every person 
looking at its progress, and applauding the admirable 
look of reality wliich the Neapolitan flotilla was giving 
to the engagement. While the excitement produced by 
the chase was, however, at its highest, the crowd ou 
shore were astounded by the firing of an alarm signal 
from the castle of St Elmo, 'and wliich was never heard 
unless at the approach of an enemy, or at the com¬ 
mencement of a revolt. This astonishment was turned 
into a panic of alarm, when it was perceived that in¬ 
stead of a sham, a real fight was going on; for three 
English men-of-war now hove m sight. To add to 
the general distress, several stray shots struck the 
shore. 

It would be*impossible to describe the scene of terror 
and confufsiou which followed. The screams were truly 
terrific, and re-echoed mournfully in the bay and on the 
hills. Thousands of ladies and gentlemen threw them¬ 
selves on their faces; many fainted; and the rest betook 
themselves to flight. As all wished to be the first out 
of danger, the gates of the ilia licalu were soon choked 
up by the fugitives, and became impassable to all. 
Murat, informed of this unexpected English visit, left 
the state-carriage, and, followed oil horseback by his 
staff, went to direct, from the Castle dell ’llovo, the 
defence of his fleet and his capital. 

After this, a real fight began by sea and land, 
which lasted until night put an end to the gallantry of 
the assailers and defenders. The latter, however, 
sustained great injury in their ships and batteries: 
while the former, after amusing themselves with dis¬ 
turbing the festival, and frighting almost to death the 
people of Naples, sailed away, and no vestige of them 
was to be seen the next morning. The Villa Rcale, 
however, presented a sad aspect; its beautiful flowers, 
and exotic shrubs and plants, were almost all destroyed; 
its alleys were covered with broken hats, parasols, shoes, 
gloves, reticules, and other articles of wearing apparel; 
and the hospitals and private houses were filled with 
persons who had been injured—not by the English 
shots—but by the consequences of their panic-terror. 


THE HOT SPRINGS OF THE WASHITA. 

In the morning the weather had cleared up, and the sun 
broke out in great force, so, having lighted our fire, and dried 
our effects, my son went, to the stream for a pail of water 
to make oar ablations. Wn now found out th^t we were 
really at the Hot Springs of the Wasluta, [State of Arkan¬ 
sas], for there was a very great difficulty in procuring cold 
water, the springs occupying a breadth equal to 400 yards 
of the base of tne ridge; and all of them—at least tbirty- 
flvo la nhiqbef— foiling into the brook, raised its tempera¬ 
ture of » warfo-bath, especially in place* wlie^e 

springs bfh#W*ter oamo through the clay-slate. Finding 
this oobe the ease, I thought I might as well go to the 
wa*« ss hss*8, the water brought to me ; so taking my 
brushes end towels, I sallied out, sad was exceedingly 
pleased 'frith picturesque effect produced upon the 
volumes v of vapour proceeding 
to 

em ®8® thhjket of orimsta - and young 


plants, all of whfoh, in full leaf of a brilliant green, made a 
fine contrast to the naked oaks already stripped of their 
leaves. The water in the brook was pleasantly tepid, and 
having no one tp intrude upon my privacy, I made a pro¬ 
fuse use of it, and wading about, found that the hot water 
came through the slate in an immense number of places; 
yet, mingling with the water of the brook, It did not scald 
my feet, although on the shore I found that if I insinuated 
my fingers a few inches below the gravel, I was obliged to 
withdraw them instantly. Fishes are never found in this 
stream when the waters are low; hut when it is much 
raised by floods from the mountains, then trout, peroh, 
and other fish aro taken in all parts of it. One or the in¬ 
habitants told nie that towards the northern end of the 
travertine, where there wns a considerable pool, he had 
often seen Ihe fish gliding below, and that upon such occa¬ 
sions when lie would throw a few crumbs ,in, they would 
dart upwards, and getting their noses into the stratum of 
hot water at the top, would instantly wheel about and dis¬ 
appear. forty* mid Snakes, too, when they foil into it inad¬ 
vertently, mnyt "h themselves out and die. We were so 
charmed with Sic novelty of everything around ns, that we 
got some corn bread and a little milk from Mm I’ercival, 
and sitting down by one of the sprijigs, the temperature Of 
which was 141) degrees Fahrenheit, wc made our breakfast 
there, the water being sufficiently hot for the purpose, and 
enjoyed ourselves very inueh. We were not a little 
amused with the uses the settlers made of these waters: 
ilio facility of obtaining hot water was fully appreciated by 
them, for they never seemed to boil any water for nny pur¬ 
pose, nor to drink any eold water* a t.reo, smoothed off on 
the upper side, was laid across the stream at a narrow prn-t, 
so that they could easily cross and supply themselves foT 
the purpose of washing their clothes, and on a shelf near 
the door of each cabin was always a pail of mineralltotolk. 
with a gourd to drink it from. Some of the spring* *** j 
quite tasteless, others have a slight chalybeate flavour, hut ‘ 
certainly the first neither communicated a foreigu taste to 
tea nor coffee. I’lie highest temperature of those springs 
at the time f was there did nut exceed 141J degrees, but 
there had been a good deal of rain, which had ilO doubt 
lowered it. If there was no admixture of atmospheric 
waters, it .is probable they would mark a few degrees more; j 
indeed an individual here with whom I became acquainted, 
shewed me a memorandum which a visitor had given him 
during a period of long drought, whore a particular spring 
■was noted at 1.%' degrees Fahrenheit.— I'ccUherutanhaugVe 
Skim, Stake. 

ADHT/TERATION OF GREEN TEA. 

The following facts relative to tlio adulteration of this 
indispensable article of consumption, cannot be, too widely 
promulgated. They aro taken from a^papor entitled 
‘ Observations on the Green Teas of Commerce, by B. 
Warrington, Esq.’ published ill a kite number of the 
Chemical Gazette :—Ori submitting a sample of green tea, 
supposed to be spurious, and which had been seized by 
the excise, to microscopic investigation, the author found 
that the variation of tints which had led him to this mode 
of examination was dependent on adventitious substances 
mechanically attached or dusted on the surface of the 
curled leaves. The principal part of this powder was of a 
white colour, interspersed with particles of an orange and , 
of a bright blue. IJyom the abraded dust of this saroplfl.'V 
obtained by agitation, some of tlio latter were separator ' 
and proved on examination to be Prussian-blue.j TOI 1 .; 
orange portion.was apparently some vegetable colour^ OUO- 
the white and principal part was found to contain silkm,' 
alumina, a littlo lime and magnesia, and was probably;/ 
kaolin or powdered agalmatoiite, liiore particularly .fKhjKk 
the rubbed and prominent parts at the tea as s um ing a 
polished appearance. A great variety of other Samples of 
teas were submitted to examination ; but in alI»cpMj^* they 
were found to be faced with various Hubstaheei,\tp give 
them the bloom and colour which is to dlBtfoefc. a eharae-. i 
teristic of the green teas of commerce, the fipglared 
varieties appear to have had no blueing material applied. 
Very high qualities of glazed teas have this facing op- 
parent! y tinted of a uniform pate blue before application j 
while others, still of high quality, Snft embvacing the-great 


■ while others, still of high quality, am embracing the great 
port of the samples amined, have both the white -and 
blue particles very distinct, the latter varying in its 




.quantity ; in the low qualities. Os Twauk&y, being pretty 
thickly powdered, when tins faring was removed, the 
was found to, be. ofoa, fclsek colour, 'but Without the 
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corrugated aspect presented by black te*s ordinarily, and 
which evidently arises from the higher temperature to 
which they are subjected during the process of curing or 
drying, The substances separated from t hese greeu teas 
were sulphate of lime, a material analogous to kaolin, and 
Prussian-blue, together with some yellow vegetable colour¬ 
ing body. It is evident that the whole of these teas come 
to this country in a dressed or adulterated state, a con¬ 
clusion which is satisfactorily confirmed by the opinions 
and observations of individuals long resident in Chinn. 

THE HOSPITAL SHIP. 

The Dreadnought hospital ship is moored in the Thames, 
opposite to Greenwich Hospital. Formerly a ship of war, 
she fought at Trafalgar under Captain Conn ; she captured 
the Spanish three-decker, the San Juan, which lmd pre¬ 
viously been engaged by the Bcllcrophon and the Defiance, 
and did duty in battle and in storm ns one of England’s 
boasted wooderf walls. For many years 

1 Her march was o’er the mountain waves, 

Her home upon tlio deep.’ 

But her ninety-eight heavy guns are changed for feather¬ 
beds, to accommodate four hundred suffering, destitute 
saHors—her decks have become wards her captains, doc¬ 
tors—her crow, nurses—and now, like an aged warrior, she 
rests upon former exploits and glory ; leaves battle and 
carnage for peace and benevolence; and in old age minis¬ 
ters to the sick seamen of all nations. Should the outside 
of this floating hospital suggest an inspection of the in¬ 
terior, a hoat will in a fnev minutes place the visitor upon 
a ^staircase leading from the water’s edge to the upper 
deck. A card sent to the officer in charge, with a civil re¬ 
quest for leave to see the ship, will secure the required 
favour. The patients are ranged upon the low'er decks, 
the port-holes affording the necessary ventilation. The 
cabins arc converted into surgeries, and the whole arrange¬ 
ments are very complete and satisfactory. Whoever exa¬ 
mines them, and reflects on the benefits they confer upon 
destitute seamen, will scarcely leave the Dreadnought 
without giving his mite towards its support.— J’ictorial 
(txade to Cm-nwivh. 

THE BUSINESS OF LTFE. 

The powifr, indeed, of every individual is small, and the 
consequence of bis endeavours imperceptible in a general 
prospect of the world. Providence has given no man abi¬ 
lity to do much, that something inigh’ bo left for cicry 
man to do. The business of life is carried on by a general 
co-operation, in which (lie part of any single man can be 
Ho more distinguished, than the effect of a particular drop 
when the meadows are flooded b\ a summer shower ; yet 
every drop incrjpses the inundation, and every hand adds 
. to the happinefi or misery of mankind.— I)r Johnson. 

II>J,F. VISITS. 

Tho idle levy a very heavy tax upon the industrious, 
when by frivolous visitations they rob them of their tone. 
Such persons beg their daily happiness from door to door 
as beggars their daily bread, and, like them, sometimes 
meet with a rebuff. A.mere gossip ought nol to wonder 
if we evince signs that we are tired of him, seeing that we 
are indebted for the honour of bis visit, solely to the cir¬ 
cumstance of his being tired of himself. He sits at home 
until he lias accumulated an insupportable load of ennui, 
and then sallies forth to distribute it amongst liis acquain¬ 
tance,— Colton, i 

CONTENTMENT. 

Tile fountain of content must spring up in the mind ; and 
he who has so little knowledge of human nature as to seek 
happiness by changing anything but his own disposition, 
will waste nig life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the 
griefs which he purposes to remove.— Dr Johnson. 

THE OTTER IN INDIA, 

We passed, to 1 my surprise, a row of no less than nine 
or ton large and very beautiful otters, tethered with straw 
hollars and long strings to bamboo stakes on the bank. 
Some were swimming about at the full extent of their 
strtngSj Or lying half in and half out of the water; other* 
were Tolling themselves in the snn on the sandbanks, 
uttering a snrill whistling noise as if in play. I was-told 
^tbat most of the fishermen in this neighbourhood kept 


one or more of these ^rnhuals, who were almost as tame 
as dogs, and of great use in fishing, sometimes driving 
the shoals into the netR, sometimes bringing out the 
larger fish with their teeth. I was much pleased and 
interested in the sight. It has always been a fancy of 
mine, that the poor creatures whom wo waste and per¬ 
secute to death for no cause but the gratification of our 
cruelty, might, by reasonable treatment, be made the 
sources of abundant amusement and advantage to us. 
The simple Hindoo shows here a better taste and judg¬ 
ment than half the otter-lmnting and badger-baiting 
gentry of England .—Bishop Huber's Journal. 


THE LITTLE TEACHER. 

BY S. W. PaltTRIDGB. 

With dark foreboding thoughts opprest, 

I wandered forth one summer day, 
Hoping abroad to ease my breast, 

And grief allay. 

Deep in a lone and green retreat 
I laid me down with many a sigli, 

When lo, a daisy at my feet 
Allured my eye. 

Methought with sympathetic sroilo 
It seemed to pity and reprove. 

And thus inv bjtter care beguile 
With words of love ■— 

1 .Tel mortal, cease these anxinu^ Hiph ; 

Wliy sit you thus in sorrow here.' 

Hoes not each leaf that meets thine Rj ct, 

Reprove thy fear ? « 

* 

* Although a moan unheeded flower. 

My daily wants are all supplied; 

And lie who brought me to this hour 
Will still provide. 

* Thu light and dow, the son and rain, 

Arc hourly sent to foster mo. 

And fearest thou God will not deign 
To think on thee ?’ 

A shamed I rose, rebuked my care, 

And Mossed tho teacher of tho sod. 
Resolved to chase away despair, 

And trust tu God. 


SAGACITY OF TIIF, CAT. 

Passing by tho bank-window of a neighbour’s house a 
short time since. I saw a favourite Tom cat seated on a 
table near the window, beside a narrow-necked oream-jug 
containing milk ; no person was in tlio kitohen. He was 
smelling the milk, and endeavouring to reach it with his 
tongue, but could not; at lost 1m inserted one of his fore- 
paws, and withdrew it, tho fur saturated with milk ; after 
be had licked it clean ho dipped again, and kept repeating 
the process as long as I remained observing bim, which I 
did for several minutes, and then left him to his employ¬ 
ment, for I thought he had well deserved his reward by his 
ingenuity .—Tho Zoologist. 

SOLITUDE AND SOCIETY. 

The desire of knowledge is not more natural than is the 
desire of communicating our knowledge. Even power 
would be less valued, were there no opportunity of showing 
it to othefs ; it derives half' its value from that oirenm- 
stance. And as to the desire of esteem, it can have no 
possible gratification but in society. These parts of our 
constitution, therefore, are evidently intended for social 
life ; and it is not more evident thttt birds were made for 
flying, and fisheg for swimming, than that ro&tf, endowed 
noth a natural desire of power, of esteem; and of know¬ 
ledge, is made not for the savage and solitary state, but 
for living in society.— RM. 
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SELP-DBNIERS. 

It can scarcely be regarded as otherwise than unlucky, 
that, while one half of the world are self-indulgent over¬ 
much, the other half are self-denying to a degree almost 
equally reprehensible. Some know no restriction upon 
the gratifications which they are to allow to themselves; 
with others it is only to themselves that they are seven; 
or illiberal. Generally a spirit of excessive self denial 
is the effect of early habits of economy and application, 
which were appropriate and laudable at the lime when 
they were formed^ Unfortunately men cannot always 
readily adapt their inodes of life to changed circum¬ 
stances : the l!lw of habit forbids such rapid transfor¬ 
mations. ^Tonce it isstbatwe so often see them exhi¬ 
biting, in wealth and ease, the rigidly parsimonious life 
proper to a state of bumble struggle, and transferring 
‘to a fine mansion the maxims which are suitable only 
in a cottage. And hence also it is that wealth so often 
passes unenjoyed from the hands of those wlm have 
earned it, into the possession of others who will know 
it only in its expenditure, as if making arid spending 
were things incompatible. 

it would be startling to many who have' fulfilled, or 
humbly and earnestly endeavoured to fulfil, all the 
great duties of life, to be told that they have omitted 
and never thought of one great duty- the duty towards 
themselves. But this, strange as the avement may 
appear, is a duty as much neglected as perhaps any 
othei. There is no peculiarity of human character 
more conspicuous than the, inability to allow one’s 
self tbe least relaxation from customary tasks, or the 
slightest addition to ordinary comforts. Amongst the 
respectable portions of society, persons are every day 
met with who exhibit this character in all shades of 
intensity, from the downright miser, to him who, with 
a competency secure, fears that all will go to wreck if 
he allows a headache to detain him in lied a minute 
beyond bis customary time. Generally founded as it 
lias been upon generous and conscientious principle, 
and as generally unattended by any shade of an exacting 
spirit towards others, it is impossible, nevertheless, to 
view such a failing without some degree of the ridicule 
which is due to all absurdities. But ridicuife is not 
alone due to it, for it is often attended with such conse¬ 
quences as to become liable to serious censure. 

The almost unavoidable effect of tbe predominance 
of one decided self-denier in a domestic circle is to 
make the rest careless and over-easy. A mother, fof 
example, who is of this disposition, is extremely apt 
to monopolise all the duties of housekeeping, to the 
exclusion of her daughters, who accordingly grow up 
ignorant of, and inexperienced in, those very accomplish¬ 
ments which the matron deems the most essential to 
female excellence. A father professedly rears a son to 


assist him in his business but being one'of those anxi¬ 
ous self-desalted bungs who find no peace unless when 
everything is done by themselves, be cannot fully in¬ 
trust any of liis duties to the youth, wlio consequently 
not being called upon to exercise tjie full powers of bis 
mind, and never having the stimulus arising from re¬ 
sponsibility, grows up a sort of waste being, becomes 
negligent and self-indulgent, or, if possessed of irrepres¬ 
sible activity, devotes it to some frivolous pursuit. I 
have seen several young men thus all but lost, not be¬ 
cause they were intentionally Uhd, but because their 
parents were in the opposite extreme. A man often 
thinks that no one can do well or think well but himself, 
and tbe consequence of such overweening self-conceit is, 
that, it leaves him to do and think for all—bis servants 
mul children becoming unavoidably the idlers which he 
assumes them 6) be. 

While a self-denier may be able to endure all the 
supererogatory duties and severe privations which he 
chooses to impose upon himself. Ins character is not for 
this reason sure to remain unaffected. Often this habit 
of doing what others should do, leads to a pride in our¬ 
selves and contempt for our fellow-creatures, which are 
alike ungraceful. Often does the temper imperceptibly 
become sour and irritable for want* of enjoyments which 
we might innocently have. It is easy, speaking com¬ 
paratively. to suffer unflinchingly when wo have self- 
gratulations to support us; but it is not so easy to 
continue cheerful, confiding, and amiable, amidst a lift 
which gives toil without relaxation, and partakes of no 
enjoyments. The effort may be made—human nature 
may struggle with its inclinations, and these may be 
to appearance got the better of; but still the fact 
remains, that we have all of us faculties desiring exer¬ 
cise, and tastes craving gratification, and these are not 
to be continually disappointed of their appropriate 
objects, or at least they cannot all lie repressed and set 
by, without our whole nature suffering some deteriora¬ 
tion. A cheerless life unavoidably takes the sweet 
principle from ( our composition; and when wo do not, 
or will not enjoy, we never sec others do so with 
any degree of good-will. Thus it is that the spirit of 
self-denial, which in some circumstances is so great 
a merit, shows itself in others as only a blight to do¬ 
mestic peace, and a source of far-spreading vexation 
and trouble. Thus it is that men of the greatest ex¬ 
cellent e in some-respects do occasionally become known 
to their fellow-creatures, and particularly to the sharers 
of their homes, as only objects of terror and antipathy. 
The most exact rectitude, the most laborious exertions 
for a dependent family, and even a respectable share 
of practical benevolence, will fail to secure esteem when 
accompanied by that severity of spirit which so often 
takes its rise in a system of self-denial, protracted till 
it has become a fixed habit exclusive of all tbe milder 
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fret mgs. A person who has carried ^elf-denial to this 
I excess, may be said to have transformed a virtue into a 
vice, and made himself detestable by f tlie very means 
which he originally adopted to obtain a good name. 

While it is good, then, to practise self-denial—while 
this stands as an essential to all virtue, and in itself 
a great one—while we, worship it, as is right, as the 
source of many of the greatest of nets called heroic, and 
the principle which carries men above the condition of 
savages, since it is what places them above being always 
on the borders of want—let us also be on our guard 
against carrying it to excess. Let us endeavour to 
secure its beneficial fruits, but avoid the evils which it 
is also capable of producing. Man is a being of wants: 
he cannot ht^ve all of these systematically denied with¬ 
out suffering therefrom. He must not soll-deny over¬ 
much, as otherwise lie is sure to product* more harm, 
to others ns' well as to himself, than good to either, 
lie must here, in short, be restrained by a regard to 
that moderation in which nil virtue consists, lie must 
not allow good intentions to hurry him so far away 
from a common class of failings as to run into an oppo¬ 
site and equally vicious extreme. 

Tlie philosophy here inculcated may serve in some 
cases to suggest a means of banishing domestic unhap¬ 
piness. It must often happen that the growing bad 
temper complained of in an important member of a 
family, has no other •source than a too constant self- 
denial of innocent enjoyments, or a too close application 
to duties which, while not much liked, or absolutely 
hated, are yet unmurmuringly submitted to. With 
such a key as to the cause of this affection, it. may 
sometimes be found possible to remove it. Much per¬ 
sons should be, as far us possible, tempted into inno¬ 
cent, pleasures, and induced to relax m their excessive 
application. By the very act of sharing in the plea¬ 
sures which their fellow-creatures enjoy, they n ill 
learn to sympathise with those fellow-creatures, and 
will become better men, because kinder and more 
yielding, by doing many things which almost appear 
frivolous,*or indulging in what would at another time 
appear to them as culpable idleness. If they can by 
and by get into a habit of allowing themselves to ho 
human, they will become a source of happiness to nil 
around them, and their conversion may be considered 
as completed. 


THE CROSS OP SANTA ROSALIA. 

HY WCltCV B. ST JOHN. 

In no place which came under my notice during my 
days of American travel, have I retained a more vivid 
interest than in the Mexican village of Santa Rosalia, 
and yet 1 came only within a few hundred miles of it. 
My connexion with the navy of the republic of Texas 
rendered crossing the frontier matter of serious difficulty 
and danger. At Corpus Ohristi, however, in the society 
of Mexican and American smugglers, of casual trading 
parties, and in the other towns of Texas, some wholly 
peopled by this mixed Indian and Spapish race, 1 ac¬ 
quired considerable knowledge of their manners, habits, 
and modes of life. I was personally acquainted, too, 
with some of the individuals who composed the disas¬ 
trous Santa Fe Expedition, and from them 1 largely in¬ 
creased my stock of information. One evening, when 
wind and weather bound at Corpus Ohristi, our schooner 
tossing angrily .on the bay, and ourselves snugly en¬ 
sconced in the mild cabin of Old Dohorty, roasting ducks 
on our ramrods, and smoking the delectable weed through 
corn cob pipes, I induced a young Irish officer to favour 
us with a narration, of which I took ample notes at the 
lame, and which I now carefully transcribe, merely draw¬ 
ing Upon my own resources for language, because I can- 
uothopc to imitate his rich dialect, but preserving the 
facts ana mode of narration. . 

* I.bel ieve you are all aware that the Mexican women 
aie, m extreme youth, superbly beautiful. Dark, even 


sometimes swarthy, there is still about them a tender¬ 
ness, a liquid melting of the large and eloquent eye, a 
rosy tinge in the cheek, a glossy blackness of the hair, 
which, combined, produces a whole of great loveliness. 
Indeed, though most Englishmen prefer the northern 
style of beauty, yet were you to see some of the exqui¬ 
site, innocent girlish creatures which adorn a Mexi¬ 
can fandango, they could never be effaced from your 
memory. The Texan prisoners,* composing Colonel 
Cooke’s division, were halted a whole day at St Rosalia, 
and I being of this party, and on parole, employed my 
leisure, in strolling about the neighbourhood. Tho 
village itself, with its miserable huts and indolent 
population, afforded no temptation for any one to re¬ 
main in it, and I accordingly followed my own fancy. 
A walk of about half a mile brought me to a small 
wooded dell, beside which was a little plain, which I 
at once recognised as the scene of many a murder and 
savage deed of blood. No country is more infested with 
robbers and brigands than is the republic, of Mexico at 
the present day : the constant revolutions which occur, 
let loose upon society a vast horde of marauders, who 
gain their living by rapine, seldom unaccompanied 
with murder. (towards always have a leaning to assas¬ 
sination i and tlie same gang which would fiy before one 
well-armed Englishman, have no hesitation in putting 
to a cruel death such of their own countrymen as they 
may fall m with, whom they then ride and abandon on 
the wayside. Wilt never a man meets with this tragic 
fate, Ins ii lends erect a cross on the spot, fiequently cut¬ 
ting the name of the murdered persoq, on the wood, 
with his age, tlie time of Ins death, and his pceupation. 
They also cast around the foot'.i heap of small stones, 
one being added on each occasion when a prayer is said 
for Ins soul: the number of the departed’s friends, and 
their gieat or little solicitude for Ills welfare, are thus 
easily ascertained. On all roads throughout the land, 
numbers of these rude wooden crosses are met on every 
day’s journey ; and of the Barranca Mecca, a noted haunt 
of these luilrtmes, Brant?. Meyer thus speaks:—“The 
quarter of a mile through which, the ravine extended 
was literally lined with crosses, marking the spot uf 
some inurdi" or violent death. These four or five hun¬ 
dred mem. ith* s mou seemed to convert it into a perfect 
grave-yard,” | 

It was the sight of some half dozen of tlfbse signs 
which satisfied me that 1 bad fallen on evil ground ; but, 
despite the associations brought up in my mind, I 
speedily fixed my attention on one feature of the scene. 
In a corner of tlie field ol blood was a cross of more 
careful workmanship than the rest, placed, too, at the 
head of a grave, and surrounded by a little bed of 
flowers carefully railed in and protected from the in¬ 
roads of cattle. Crouching down at the foot of the cross, 
in so close contact with the earthen mound as to be at 
first scarcely distinguishable, was a female, motionless, 
and seemingly in the act of prayer. Perceiving that 
she paid no attention to my presence, 1 advanced nearer, 
curious to know wliat could bring a woman to this spot 
thus alone and unprotected. I was within five yards of 
tlie spot ere she moved; then slowly rising, and fixing 
her eyes inquiringly and reproachfully upon me, she 
turned towards the village. Never had I seen anything 
so ethereally beautiful as that face. About sixteen, her 
form wqs wrapped only in a coarse petticoat and che¬ 
mise; but Phidias or Praxitiles never limned anything 
so faultless and exquisite. Her bare ankles, her tiny 
feet, were perfect models for a sculptor; and her face, 
as pale as a check of the purest and richest olive could 4 
become, was—oh, how beautiful I Her full, dark, ailil 
lustrous eyes, beneath their silken lashes and penciled 
brow, looked out upon the world as if she had no com¬ 
munion witty it. The expression was sad, weary, and 
wobegone. I saw at once a tale of love, of misery, and 


* For an oocount of tho Santa Fi5 Expedition, see the Journal, 
No. 22, new series, 
t Mextoo as It Was, and as It Is. 
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disappointment; and when the fai,' apparition laid dis¬ 
appeared, I turned towards the cross. It told nothing. 

It would occupy far too much of your time to detail 
how and by what means I succeeded in unravelling the 
mystery of that scene. 1 did so, however, and now give 
you, my friends, the benefit of what has made a deep 
and lasting impression upon me. Maria Guerra, was 
the only daughter of Ilezoos Guerra, the owner of a small 
portion of land near the village of Santa Rosalia, and 
the keeper of the apology for an inn which adorned that 
locality. From extreme youth she had been remarked 
i for her singular beauty, and*it was universally pro¬ 
phesied that she would, when arrived at a proper age, 

I he elevated to the dignity of some great man’s wifi, and 
i ho thus transferred from the village to the capital. 

Maria, however, was not ambitious. She tended her 
father's liut. drew water from the well, irrigated Ins 
pumpkins, and laughed at the llattories of the young 
h sparks of the neighbourhood. When she had reached 
i| the age of fifteen, without even having an accepted 

II lover, it was looked upon as something quite reuiaik- 
j able in a country where women are often mothers two 
j years earlier. Maria, however, took no note of time, 
j imt sang aiul danced at the village fandangos, and elm - 

, raped in the open air, like any other bird of song, and 
! was a very child in all her actions. There in for eveiy 
U one a time, and poor Maria's was soon to come. 

! Earl} one morning she stood by the village well-side, 
her Me arm leaning upon a mud-wall close at hand, and 
her other hand clasping the bucket which she had just 
■' filled. Her beautifully curved and half-open lips dis¬ 
closed teeth of dazzling and pearly whiteness, her eve- 
: were east upon the groijinl. when the sound of a horsi "s 
] footsteps sounded near, and raising Imr head, she lie- 
held a cavalier approach’iig. The tuM- was one of tin 
arrieros (carrieis of valuables, jewels, monev, \- !, 
j in their usual picturesque ei-juine a hio.nl !>rm mod 
stecpa'-cf'.iVic J wiuiurfa, covered w ith oil-skin, shaded 
I*is brow'; his body wits eased in a short leathern jacket, 
fan •il’iilly embossed with painted nails, like the old 
j! hurt' coats of the feudal soldiery; while lus leathern 
| trousers, with rows of buttons at the seam, prevented 
j the chafing of the saddle, and leggings guarded his feet, 
| ami ankles. In front of him were the unuat de tujun , or 
; large skii) cut in two parts, the ends of winch on one 
11 side were fastened to the saddle how, the other two 
being tied behind him, so that his legs were entirely 
; free from rain; before this were fastened his pistols, 

11 while by his side hung lus 

j * ■ Toledo trusty, 

! Tli it fur want of lighting had grown i us(y,” 

i From the peak of lus curious saddle hung his lasso, a 
| long running noose wherewith to catch his horse in the 
morning, and behind was strapped the svrap'\ or hlanket- 
i cloak, with a sht in the middle, through which on otea- 
i sion ihu head was passed.* 

i When 1 inform you that the arricro was young and 
j handsome, it will the less surprise you that Maria 
blushed, and looked pleased, when the horseman de¬ 
manded, in the politest manner of a man who had 
I seen the world, a drink of water for his steed. The 
i maiden cheerfully complied; and ere the task was 
I executed, they were friends. The young man had, 
it seemed, suddenly discovered something wrong about 
I the harness of his horse, which absolutely required bis 
] dismounting to remedy it; and though, when on his 
; feet, even with the assistance of Maria, he could not 
; find out the defect, yet he vowed he was glad to lie able 
! to stretch his legs after a long ride. Maria suggested 
j his adjourning to her father’s inn, though nothing could 
Ji be farther from her wishes; and the young man, as if 
!j divining her secret thoughts, declined t,.e proffered 
j hospitality. Close to the well was a grassy hank, sha- 
| dowed by the broad-leaved plantain, and the thready 


* a11 fid“* s relative to Mexican costume and manners, con- 

suit Meyer’h Mexico/ a most useful and agreeable work. 


pride of China, tile “ feathery palm,” so as to form, with 
lacing vines and creeping plants, a perfect bower, im¬ 
penetrable to tbj' rays of the sun. Could these two 
) nuiig people, have had the courage to'be frank, botli 
would have said, “ Let us hie yonder ; let us sit down ; 
and speaking and listening, let us learn by mutual con¬ 
versation if, on better acquaintance, we like one another 
as v ell as we now do, judging only from onto ard appear¬ 
ance.” Hut could we be thus metbodie.il in all tilings, 
much of the illusion of life would he gone The young 
arricro, therefore, hesitated list he should he thought 
too bold, while Maria seized her bucket, as if about to 
lead the way to the village. 

“ it was already warm," the arricro observed, casting 
a sidelong glance at the shady bower, aud,fastening his 
horse to one of the well-posts. 

“ It was verv v arm !” Mali,! quite agteed with him 
on that poil£f and if the cubuMero would Tike to rest a 
few minutes, she would walk slow enough to he easily 
overtaken. 

dosef cleared his throat once or twice, and then ven¬ 
tured to roniaik that the walk wotild be mole pleasant 
together, "and,” lie added, "1 am suri 1 -hall not find 
my way my self to your falhci’s inn, w here I must stop 
to-ciav and ro-melit, tor my horse is quite lame, and 1 
am too fatigued to advance without rest.” 

Now Maria know that. the. road to her father’s door 
was .is straight as a line, that Jhe horse looked fiesli 
and hale, while Hint the cavalier could ride at that 
moment fifty miles, was scif-cwdciil ; and had she been a 
'•i quette, she would have raised one of these objections. 
\i it wir 1 , she laughed, laid down her pitcher, and sav- 
1 mg, " 1 sec, signor, you are m a gossiping humour, or 
have had some tcrnhl** ..dvi ntme, and want to tell it, so 
1 will plcii.e you’ led tin- way to the hank. Had there 
been within tweniy Hides of that -pot a clock, watch, 
or other ittiiei of time, its longer hand would have fairly 
turned lound I’erce from twi Ive lo twelve again ere 
tliev tboiighi of rising. Young, without care, seeing ill 
eac h other the very beau, ideal of the opposite sex, these 
hours were the happiest of their lives, dosef told of 
his travels, of las visits to the capital, of wondrous 
things the maiden had never dte.unt of, sang the last 
s ing which was popular in the city of Mexico, and 
declared lu.s companion to he the most beautiful crea¬ 
ture that had ever classed lus eyes in all hi.s rambles. 
Maria almost looked as if she thought him the hand¬ 
somest y until that, ever bestrode a steed, and in her inno¬ 
cent girlish way- soon let him see that her heart Was un¬ 
shackled, a discovery which appeared to give the arricro 
great satisfaction. He in return fold her frankly that 
he was without a sw r cetheart.; and ere they rose from 
that bank, true to the impetuous Mexican character, 
they had mutually vowed eternal love and fidelity. No 
sooner did dosef induce Maria to whisper "yes,” than 
his eestaey knew no hounds: lie leaped from the hank, 
drew lus horse to him, mounted, and, despite her cries 
amk laughter, placed the blushing gnl before him, and 
spurring his steed, dashed find m-ly across Ihu space 
which separated him horn the village inn. 

Old Guerra, tvho had been wondering at his daugh¬ 
ter's absence, was more surprised at tiie mode of her 
return than at the delay; hut as Jie instantly recog¬ 
nised Josef as the son of one of the richest arrieros on 
the road, his surprise was not unuiingled with pleasure. 
Josef explained the circumstances of His meeting with 
the daughter; and, amid sundry smiles and shakes of 
the head, gave a complete history of the morning’s 
adventures, lospite the blushes of Maria. He was 
careful not to leave out that great stroke of general¬ 
ship, the lame horse, at which Ilezoos Guerra laughed 
until the tears rolled down his bronze cheeks; and 
when he heard their romantic betrothroent detailed, at 
once sanctioned it, with the exceptional clause of six 
months’ probation. Josef appeared not exactly to 
understand this part of the compact; but as Maria 
seemed to think her father quite correct, he was fain to 
submit; old Guerra, however, could not help thinking 
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with a very bad pl ace. The father in an ordinary ease 
had been right, but the lover’s impetuosity in this in¬ 
stance had been wisdom. I 

Six months, therefore, were to be passed, and .Tosef 
determined to spend the time as profitably as possible, 
following his avocation as an arriero, with the intention 
of entering into some business in one of the populous 
cities on the occasion of his marriage. His journeys, 
however, were very much shortened, and he usually 
. contrived to pass once a-week through Santa Rosalia, 

- where Maria always received him with a joyous smile, 

! and bade him adieu in tears. Week after week passed, 
j and the time of their union drew nigh; Maria advanced 
I into full and blooming womanhood, and .Josef vowed 
| that each visit gave him the opportunity of. discovering 
some new grace. At length ten days only were wanting 
] of the time/ .Tosef arrived in the village loaded with 
i presents, among which a handsome rebos o or shawl was 
I most remarkable, and intimated that one important 
j journey would end liis career as an arriero. Maria heard 
this with joy, and bidding him not forget the wedding- 
i day, allowed him to* depart. The arriero or carrier in 
j Mexico is often intrusted with sums of great magnitude. 
In a country without banks, without roads, without 
accommodation for the heller kind of travellers, this is 
necessary, and never is ttie trust repented, as far as I he 
men themselves are concerned. “ Often ill-looking and 
ill-clad,” Meyer says, *“ I have never been more struck 
with the folly of judging of men by mere dress and 
physiognomy, than in looking at the arricros. A man 
with wild and fierce eyes, tangled hair, slashed trousers, 
and well-greased jerkin, that iias breasted many a storm 
—a person, in fact, to whom you would scarcely trust 
an old coat when sending it to your tailor for repairs— 
is frequently in Mexico the guardian of the fortunes of 
the wealthiest men for months, oh toilsome journeys 
among the mountains and defiles of the inner laud. lie 
has a multitude of dangers and difficulties to contend 
with; he overcomes them all—is scarcely ever robbed— 
never robs; and at the appointed day comes to your door 
with a respectful salutation, and tells you that your 
wares or monies have passed the city gates. Vet'this 
person is often poor, bondless, and unsecured, with no¬ 
thing but liis fair ifarne and unbroken word. When 
you ask him if you may rely on his people, he will re¬ 
turn your look with a surprised glance, and striking 
his breast, and nodding his head with a proud contempt 
that his honour should be questioned, exclaim, ‘Soy 
Jose Maria, senor, por vcinte anuos, arriero do Mexico 
—todo el mundo me conosre.’ ” * 

Josef, whose reputation, though not quite so wide¬ 
spread as that of his friend, was still very great, had, a 
few days before liis parting with Maria, been summoned 
to the hacienda or plantation of a ric.h proprietor, thence 
to bear the sum of six thousand dollars in silver nnd 
gold to a creditor of Don Rafaele de Gama, the lord of 
the estate. Proud of the faitli put in him, Josef had 
mentioned the fact at Santa Rosajia, and as the money 
was to be borne to the city of Mexico, intimated liis in¬ 
tention of passing through the village on a certain day, 
and being married, and proceeding on ins journey with 
his bride. The two brothers of Maria quizzed him some¬ 
what on his impatience for the union, and there the 
matter dropped. Maria awaited the day witli calmness 
—her pure and innocent soul little imagined the fearful 
tragedy which was about to be enacted. 

On the eighth day the young Guerras disappeared 
with several other young men in the village, intimating 
their intention of being back in time for the wedding. 
Maria shook her head, and vowed she would never for¬ 
give them if they were absent from her nuptials, and 
i" ® ui r ured to depart. The ninth day came, 
and Maria was only a little paler than usual; the tenth, 
and she rose to keep a promise to her lover. On the 
high road near the dell which I have mentioned, there is 

V r am J oss Marla, sir, an airier* of Mcoclco for twenty years- 
all the world know> me. 


a little hill, on the Mb of which, beneath a shady grove, 
Maria was used to meet her Josef on his return from 
liis journeys. A long line of road could he seen from the 
spot, to the right of which was the field of blood. Maria 
did not wait long ere, far on the plain, she saw a horse¬ 
man hurrying rapidly towards her, leading a second by 
the bridle. She felt it was .Josef, and seating lierself oil 
a grassy bank, awaited liis arrival, herself entirely con¬ 
cealed i'rom view.' Each moment brought the impatient 
rider nearer, and soon she could distinguish, first, the 
valuable packet on the led horse, then the gladsome fea¬ 
tures of her lover, who fh five minutes more would be 
at her feet. Suddenly, when within two hundred yards 
of the spot, he reined in liis steed violently, jerked the 
led horse forward, gave it a smart lash, and away came 
the faithful animal at a hard gallop in the direction of 
the village. With loud execrations a party of men dis¬ 
guised, and with their faces blackened and disfigured, 
rushed upon the arriero, witli vows if he did not recall 
the retreating boast, to put him to death. Maria, saw 
no more; she had recognised two of the robbers; all she j 
could tell was that pistols were fired, that swords were. j 
clashed, that two horrid shrieks re-echoed around, and 
then Josef was at her feet. 

“ Mind not, mind not, my dearest," cried he; “ J could 
not help it; it was in self-defence; and two have paid 
dearly for their villany.” 

“Which two, Josef?” said Maria with a calm smile, 
which ended, however, in a look so ghastly, that the 
arriero started back in affright, “(tome, let us see; it 
cannot be; J must,dream and, supported by her lover, 
the poor girl hurried to the scene of the struggle. The 
two men whom Josef hail slide were those who had 
planned the robbery, who were foremost in the attack 
—the young Guerras. 

Neither spoke, hut when the arriero placed liis beloved 
mistress on the horse before him, she was senseless. 
How sad, how changed since tiiat happy day when, 
smiling and merry, she laid struggled for freedom on 
that same steed’s neck! They readied the inn. Josef 
told the tale: all, even the priest, absolved him, and 
vowed that as he had but acted in self-defence, no blame 
could attach to him. Rut Maria was inexorable. She 
would never marry, but devote Hie remainder of her 
days to praying for the soul of her erring kindred ; she 
pressed Josef’s hand kindly, told him that she, too, 
absolved him, hut there was now no happiness in the 
world toe her. She could see him. talk to him of old ! 
days, but wed tile man who, however unwittingly, had ; 
slain her brethren, was more than she could have cour- j 
age to go through with. Josef was awe-stricken, nnd ! 
liis lips refused their office when he would have remon¬ 
strated with her; and then, witli scarcely a farewell, he ! 
sped furiously on liis way. Who can tell the thoughts j 
of that miserable man ? Blood upon his hand, his fondest ! 
hope dashed to the ground in one moment, he felt sure 
he should turn out a villain; and often afterwards he 
would describe the sensation of recklessness which gra¬ 
dually came over him. 

Meanwhile the Guerras were buried, and the father 
alongside them, dead of horror and disappointment; ; 
while poor Maria constituted lierRelf the guardian of 
their grave, and the earnest mediator with Heaven for 
those whose wretched avarice had brought desolation 
and misery on so many. It was thus I saw her where 
the greater part of her time was spent, and doubtless 
the poor thing is each day at the foot of the cross still.’ 

Since my return to England, 1 havo often heard from 
my friend, who is now settled in the city of Mexico, 
and it is a paragraph in a late letter of his that 1ms 
tempted me to tell this story. ‘ Had I not married, I 
should say I had lost all faith in romance; but Bene¬ 
dicts have no business with romance. But will you 
credit it? Josef, on his arrival in Mexico city, retired 
home, and after some months, sickened, so badly indeed, 
as to cause his father and mother to give up all hope 
of his recovery. While in this state, his mother, witli 
that maternal piety which is, I believe, peculiar to no 
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country, made a pilgrimage to Slnta Rosalia, bearing 
with her the bishop’s formal absolution for her son’s 
offence. That her lask was difficult, can be best judged 
from the fact, that she was daily, during a whole month, 
at the cross of Santa Rosalia. At length, however, the 
picture of her dying lover, and, more than all, the abso¬ 
lution of the prelate, of sufficient power in the people’s 
eyes, in a superstitious seriii - Catholic country like 
Mexico, to efface the deadliest sin, had its weight, mid 
Maria departed with the worthy old lady. Though 
grave beyond her years, and witii a settled sadness on 
her brow, she is now to it certain degree happy. 
Time, absence from the dread scene, and a fond hus¬ 
band, lmve all had tlieir influence, and T am sorry to 
say there is now no one to tend the cross of Santa 
Rosalia.’ 


! SAUNTERING,S AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES, 

i FIRST AltTICLK. 

i Thf. English lake district comprises a portion of the 
three counties of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lan¬ 
caster. The picturesque beauties of its scenery are 
probably unequalled in any other part of England. 

! It presents attractions no less interesting to the auti- 
j! quary, in the remains of the abbeys of Furness, 
j| Calder, and Simp, of the feudal fortresses of 1’enrith, 
j Brougham, and Macro, and of several Roman stations 
11 and Druidicnl, erections; while the many rare plants 
j: with whi»h it abounds, and its rich variety of strati- 
|! fled and unstratified* rocks, furnish abundant mat 
!' ter for employment to the student of nature. ‘We 
I penetrate the glacier,’ says Cumberland, ‘ and tra¬ 
verse the Rhone and the Rhine, while our domestic 
' lakes of Ulleswater, Keswick, and Windermere, exhibit 
scenes in so sublime u style, with sue!) beautiful colour¬ 
ings of rook, wood, and water, backed w ith so stupen¬ 
dous a disposition of mountains, that if they do not 
fairly take the lead of all the view's of Europe, yet they 
are indisputably such as no English traveller should 
1 leave behind him.’ The lake district is, moreover, the 
spot with which Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey', Wil- 
, sou, aud others of our great modern poets have been in¬ 
timately connected, and from which many of their finest 
poems have emanated. A visit to such a locality is cal¬ 
culated to confer no common pleasure, and we purpose 
i laying before our readers some of the fruits of a few 
weeks’ sojourn in the midst of its beauties. 

Approaching the district from the north, wo enter 
it at the ancient market town of I’enrith, seated at tile 
foot of an eminence near the southern verge of the county 
of Cumberland. When the northern part of the country' 
was parcelled out among the followers of William the 
Conqueror, the district in which Penrith is situated was 
‘ a goodly great forest full of woods, red-deer, and fallow- 
deer, wild swine, all manner of wild beasts, called the 
forest of Inglewoodbut like many other ancient forests 
in this country, it now retains no other trace of what it 
once was, except the name. I’enrith is a neat clean town, 
containing but little worthy of notice. To the west of 
it are the ruins of its ancient castle, whiclj was dis¬ 
mantled by the parliamentary party during the great 
civil war. fn the churchyard is a singular monument of 
antiquity, consisting of two huge stone pillars covered 
with what are supposed to be Runic carvings. The 
Neighbourhood of Penrith abounds in interesting objects, 
at the head of which stands Brougham Castle, occupy¬ 
ing a striking situation near the juuction of the rivers 
Earnout and Lowther. This celebrated f rtress, now in 
ruins, was for many generations the property of ‘ the stout 
Lord Cliffords that did fight in France,’ whose wild ad¬ 
ventures, loves, and wars, occupy so conspicuous a place 
in our annals. In 1617 the Earl of Cumberland feasted 
James I. ia Brougham Castle on his return from Scot¬ 


land ; of which Entertainment, which was of a magni- j 
fluent description, there is a curious memorial still in 
existence—a folio volume, printed in 1518, entitled ‘ The 
Ayres that were sung and played at Brougham Castle, 
in Westmorland, in the King’s Entertainment given by 
tiie Right Honourable the Earl of Cumberland and his 
Right. Noble Sonne the Lord Clifforde, composed by Mr 
George Mason and Mr John Karsdcn.’* The Countess’s 
Pillar is a short distance beyond Brougham Castle : it 
was erected in 1G5G by the famous Lady Anne Clifford ; 

1 a memorial,’ as the inscription says, * of her last part¬ 
ing at that place witii her good and pious mother--in 
memory whereof she lias left an annuity' of L.-l to be 
distributed to the poor within the parish of Brougham 
every second day of April for ever upon the stone 
hereby. LausDeo.’ This interesting memorial of affec¬ 
tion has been illustrated by no fewer than three of our 
great poetjg-Rogi rs, Wordsworth, and lUrs Ilemans— 
the first ofwhqm lias referred to it m these lines :— 

‘ Ilnfct thou through ftklcn'H wild wood vnk ,L - pm>ut'<l 
ICm li mountain scene muG'nihccntly rude, 

Nor willi attention’s lifted eye ro\*rod 
That modest stone by pious lViulnokc reared, 

Which ntill iccords. beyond the pencil's power, 
f ! he silent sorrow* of a parting hour.* 

Brougham Hall, an old and picturesque building, the 
patrimonial mansion of a man who has occupied a hu ge I 
space in public attention during our age, stands on au j 
eminence not far from the ruins of Brougham Castle, I 
commanding extensive views of the surrounding coun- 1 
ii'y, and, from its situation and beautiful prospects, 
termed ‘ the Windsor of the North.’ At a short distance, 
in a field on the right of the road, is King Arthur’s 
Round Table— j 

* Ked 1’ninth's T-iblo Round, 
l'ii.' ieatfc of chivalry renowned’— 

a curious circular intrenchment, about one hundred and 
sixty paces in circumference, with two approaches 
directly opposite to each other. As the ditch is on the 
inner side, it, could not be intended for tlm ‘purpose of i 
defence, and it lias reasonably been conjectured that the 
enclosure was designed for the exercise of the feats of 
chivalry, and the embankment* around for the con¬ 
venience of the spectators. Besides its traditionary im- j 
portance, this place is interesting as the spot where j 
K ing Arthur is represented in the * Bridal of Triormain ’ 
as having held the tournament at which the contest was 
carried on for the hand of his daughter. Higher up 
the river Earnont is 

‘ Mayborough'ii mound and si on os of power, 
lit 2>ruidt»iai.scd in magic bom'— 

a prodigious enclosure of great antiquity, formed by a 
collection of stones upon the top of a gently-sloping hill. ! 
In i.ie centre of the area is a large block of unhewn j 
stone, about twelve feet in height, supposed to have j 
been a place of Druidical judicature. Two similar j 
masses are said td have been destroyed during the j 
memory of man. The celebrated relies of antiquity I 
called ‘Long Meg and her Daughters,’ are six miles j 
north-east of reurith ; the former consisting of a square 
unhewn column of red freestone, fifteen feet in circutn- 1 
ference, aud eighteen fpet high ;* the latter forming a 
circle tlirco hundred and fifty yards in circumference, ! 
and composed of sixty-seven stones, some of them ton | 
feet high. Of this interesting monument Wordsworth 
says, ‘ Though it will not bear a comparison witii Stone¬ 
henge, 1 must say I have not seen any other relique of 
those dark ages which e», pretend to rival it in singu¬ 
larity and dignity of apjJ&rance.’ . 

‘ A weight of awe not easy to he borne, 

Fell suddenly upon my spirit—cast 
From the dread bosom of the unknown post. 

When first I saw that family forlorn. 


* An account of the famous family of the Cliffords will bo found 
in No. 015 of the Journal, first series. 
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8|K'ak thou whoso massy strength stature scorn 
The power of years—pro-eminent urn! placed 
Apart to overlook the circle vast— 

Speak, giant-mothei 1 tell it. to the M<f *n 
While she dispels the cumbrous shades of night. 

Let the Moon hear, emerging from a cloud, 

| At whose behest uprose on lliitibli ground 

That sisterhood in hieroglyphic round. 

Forth-shadowing some have deemed the Infinite, 

The inviolable God tiiat tames the proud !* 

Another object of local note in tlie neighbourhood of 
! Penrith is Lowthcr Caslle, the seat of the Karl of Lons- 
i dale, who is the owner of immense possessions in this 
! district. The building, which is of recent origin, has a 
|i double front, one in the castellated style, tin* other in 
| the Gothic cathedral style, a circumstance noticed by 
j Words worth* who has a sonnet commencing— 

1 * l.rmjjirr ’ in fliy majestic pile a*c seen 

j Catlu'drat pomp anil grace, in apt accord 

With the batonail cilstlo's sterner inu’n , 

' Union significant of t.od inioivsl. 

And charters won amt guarded with the “avoid 
1 t>f ancient honour.' 

. . 

The interior is adorned with many master-pieces of the 
. ancient painters, and the productions of Chantrey, 
j Wcstmacott, and other Rculptors, Here is also a Jue 
, simile of the famous Wellington shield, curved in solid 
1 silver, representing in a regular series the victories 
; gained by the duke. .The client of the whole pile is 
; strikingly giant!. The park in which it stands abounds 
j with fine forest trees, and is watered by the swif't-flow- 
I ing river Lowthcr, remarkable for its pellucid clearness. 

! Altogether, the extent of prospect, the grandeur of the 
[ surrounding objects, the noble situation, the diversities 
of surface, the gray and tree-crowned crags, the eaten- | 
, sivc woods and command of water, lender this one of 
; tlie finest scenes in tin- north of England. The Lowthcr 
family, which possesses unrivalled power in the co'iu- 
j ties of Westmoreland and Cumberland, is of great aidi- 
i quity; hut, unlike their lormer neighbours the Cidlords, 

I of little or no historical note. One of the family was 
attorney-general to Edward 111. Another of them was 
warden of the west marches in tin. reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; and when Queen Mary tied into England, 
he conveyed her, by t|ie direction of Elizabeth, to Car¬ 
lisle Castle. The first earl, who died in IMU, su.veened 
to the three great inheritances of Mauds Muaburu, 
Lowthcr, and Whitehaven, which had belonged to difie- 
rent branches of the family; and inherited also two 
millions of money left by lus kinsman Sir James 
Lowther of Whitehaven. Jle was remarkable for Ins 
eccentricity ami caprice, and is not unfrequently de- 
! scribed by those who still remember him as ‘the had 
■ Lord Lonsdale.’ Tlie English Opium Eater, who has 
! given a number of curious anecdotes regarding lum in 
j his ‘ Lake Uemimseenees,’ says, he was a true feudal 
i chieftain ; and in the very approaches to his mansion, 

| in the style of his equipage, or whatever else was likely 
i to meet the public eye, he delighted to express his dis- 
j dain of modern refinements, and the haughty careless- 
j! ness of his magnificence. The coach in which he used 
!| to visit Penrith was old and neglected, his horses fine, 
hut untrimmed; and such was the impression diffused 
! about him by his gloomy temper and Ins habits of op¬ 
pression, that, according to the declaration of a Penrith 
contemporary of the old despot, the streets were silent 
; i as he traversed them, and an awe sat upon many faces. 

; In his park you saw sop * the most magnificent tim¬ 
ber in the kingdom— -. at were coeval with the 
feuds of York and L , h, m yews that perhaps had 
furnished bows to Cobu. j v , , and oaks that might 
have built a navy. All « ■ savage grandeur about 
these native forests—their' sweeping lawns and glades 
had been mi approached for centuries, it might be, by 
the hand of art, and amongst them roamed not the 
timid falloW"decr, but thundering droves of wild horses, 
laird Lonsdale (in the words of a contemporary writer) 

1 went sometimes to London, because there only he 
found a greater man than himkelf; but not often, be¬ 



cause at home lie wife allowed to forget that there was 
such a man.’ Even in London, however, his haughty 
injustice found occasions for making itself known. On 
a court-day, St James’s Street was lined by cavalry, 
and the orders were peremptory that no carriages should 
be allowed to pass, except those which were carrying 
parties to court. Whether it were by accident or no, 
Lord Lonsdale's carriage advanced, and the coachman, 
in obedience to orders shouted out from the window, 
whs turning down the forbidden route, when a trooper 
rode up to the horses’ heads and stopped them. The 
thundering menaces of *Lord Lonsdale perplexed the 
soldier, who did not know but lie might bo bringing 
himself into a scrape by persisting in his opposition; 
hut the officer on duty observing tlie scene, rode up, 
and in a determined tone enforced the order, causing 
two of his men to turn the horses’ heads round into 
Piccadilly. Lord Lonsdale threw his card to the officer, 
and a duel followed, in which, however, tlie outrageous 
injustice of his lordship met with a pointed rebuke; for 
the first person whom he summoned to ins aid in tlie 
quality of second, though a friend and a relative of his ’ 
own, declined to sanction by any interferenee so scan¬ 
dalous a quarrel with an officer for simply executing an 
official duty. In this dilemma he applied to the late 
Earl of Lonsdale, then Kir William Lowther. who ac¬ 
cepted of the office—a service which his lordship grate¬ 
fully remembered; for, bv a will which is said to have 
been dated tins same day, Kir William became eventu¬ 
ally possessed of a large property which did not neces¬ 
sarily accompany the title. Another anecdote is told 
of the same Lord Lonsdale, which expresses'll! a more 
affivling way the moody energy of his passions. lie 
loved with passionate fervour a fine young woman of i 
humble parentage in a Cumberland farm-house. Her i 
he had persuaded to leave her father, and put herself 
under his protection. W hilst yet young and beautiful, 
she died. laud Lonsdale's sorrow was profound, he 
could not hear the thought of a final parting from that 
face w Inch had become so familiar to his heart. lie ; 
caused her to lie embalmed ; a glass was placed over 
her features; and at intervals, when his thoughts re¬ 
sorted to n r memory, lie found a consolation (or per- j 
hups a luxurious irritation) of his sorrow in visiting ] 
tins sad memorial of his former happiness, Mr J’itt j 
was first brought, into pat lianient for one of the boroughs 
of land Lonsdale, then Kir James Lowther. When 
I’itt became prime minister, Kir James vas rewarded 
for his services by being raised to the dignity of an earl. 
Yet. so indignant was be, says Kir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
at. finding himself last on the list of newly-created carls 
--though the three noble individuals who preceded 
him were already barons of many centuries old—that 
he actually attempted to reject the peerage, preferring 
to remain a commoner rather than submit to so great 
a mortification. With that avowed intention lie re¬ 
paired to the House of Commons, where, in defiance of 
all impediments, lie would have proceeded up the floor , 
and placed himself on one of the opposition benches, as | 
member for the county of Cumberland, if the sergeant ! 
and deputy-sergeant had not withheld him by main 
force. Means were subsequently devised to allay the i 
irritation of his mind, and to induce his acquiescence in 
tlie order of precedence adopted by the crown. 

Leaving Lowther, with its magnificent domains, we i 
return to Penrith for the purpose of visiting, by a slight j 
detour on our way to Ullesvvater, the remains of I)aere i 
Castle, long the residence of the famous border family j 
of Dacre, the descendants of that fierce baron who de.- | 
rived his name from liis exploits at the siege of St Jean j 
d’Acre, and whose crest 

* Onco swept tho shores of Judah's sea, 

And waved in gales of MolUee.' 

A quaint old writer, giving an account of the edifice, 
says, ‘Dacker Castle stands alone, and no more house 
about it; and I protest looks very sorrowful for tlie loss 
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of its founders in that huge buttle »f Towton Field, and 
that total eclipse of the great Lord Daeres in that grand 
rebellion with Lords Northumberland and Westmore¬ 
land in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and in the north called 
Daere’s Raido.’ Daere Castle is now occupied as a 
farm-house. Sir transit gloria, mundi 1 

Turning our steps from Daere Castle towards the 
romantic lake of Ulleswater, and passing through Dale- 
main Park, we reach Pooley Bridge, where the river 
Eamont, clear as crystal, issues from the lake. Uiles- 
water is nine miles in length, and its extreme width is 
about three quarters of a miles but the eye, it lias been 
justly said, loses its power of judging even of the 
breadth, confounded by the boldness of the shores and 
the grandeur of the fells that rise beyond. It spreads 
everywhere in an easy curve, beautifully broken in some 
parts by promontories, which divide it into three sepa¬ 
rate portions or reaches, as they are locally teheed. At 
the foot, of the first reach stands Dunmallet, a steep and 
conical hill covered with wood. 1-lcre there were for¬ 
merly the traces of a Roman fortification; and on the 
summit of the hill, which commands a fine view of the 
lake, a monastery of Benedictine monks once stood. The 
character of this view is nearly that of simple grandeur; 
but the mountains surrounding Ulles water in ttiis neigh¬ 
bourhood do not rise to so great a height as those which 
extend along the middle and upper reaches. Following 
the road to Pattcrdalc, which skirts the west margin of 
the lake, we reach the second bend, which assumes tin 
form of a river, aftd contains in length nearly two-thirds 
of the lake. According to Mrs Radclillc, this part of 
Ulleswates brings strongly to remembrance some of tin 1 
passes of the Rhine Intend Coblentz, though the cl ill's 
which rise over the lake do not; show the variety of line 
or marbled veins that frequently surprise and delight, on 
the Rhine, being generally dark and gray, and (he 
varieties in their complexion, when there are any, 
purely aerial, but they arc vast and broken, rise imme¬ 
diately from ttic stream, and often shoot their masses 
ever it, while the mass of water below accords with the 
dignity of that river in many of its reaches. This bend 
of the lake is closed in by Ilirk Fell on the left, and on 
the right, by Stybarrow Crag, far away above which is 
seen ‘the dark brow of the mighty Ilelvellyn.’ On its 
eastern shore are the broken precipices of Dolling Fell 
and Swarth Fell, ‘ now no longer boasting any part of 
the forest of Martindale, but showing huge walls of 
naked rock,’ and sears and ravines formed by the winter 
torrents. On the west are the grassy hillocks and un¬ 
dulating copses of Gowbarrow Park, ‘ fringing the water 
sometimes over little rocky eminences that project into 
the stream, and at others in shelving bays, when- the 
lake, transparent as crystal, breaks upon the pebbly 
bank, and leaves the road that winds there.’ ‘ In Gow¬ 
barrow Park,’ says Wordsworth, ‘the lover of nature 
might linger for hours. Here is a powerful brook, which 
dashes among rocks through a deep glen, hung on every 
side with a rich and happy intermixture of native wood. 
Here arc beds of luxuriant ferns, aged hawthorns, and 
hollies decked with honeysuckles, and fallow deer glanc¬ 
ing and bounding over the lawns and through the 
thickets.’ lu the middle of the park there is a hunting 
seat called Lyulph’s Tower, a square gray edifice with 
turreted corners, battlements, and windows in the 
Gothic style, built by Charles, eleventh Duty of Nor¬ 
folk, and bequeathed by him, along with Gowbarrow 
Park, to Henry Howard, Esq. of Greystoek Castle. It 
stands on a green eminence a little removed from the 
lake, backed with woods and with pastures rising 
Abruptly beyond to the cliffs and crags that crown them. 
In front, the ground falls finely to the edge of the lake, 
and is scattered over with old trees, and darkened with 
copses, which mingle in a variety of tints with the light 
verdure of the turf beneath. The lake is here seen to 
make one of its boldest expanses as it sweeps round 
Place Fell—-an enormous mass of gray crag—and enters 
Patterdule, its third and last bend. This reach ig the 
smallest and narrowest of the three, but greatly superior 


to the others in Hie mingled grandeur and beauty which 
surround it On the left side, 

‘ Abnmt, and sheer tin* mountains sink 
At orrco upon the level brink/ 

On the opposite shore the rocks arc lower and richly 
wooded, and a tract of meadow land or pasture fre¬ 
quently interposes between them and the water. The 
view is dosed at the upper end by the massy broken 
rocks which guard the gorge of Pattcrdalc. Passing 
through Gowbarrow Park, in the vicinity of Lyulph’s 
Tower, a stream is crossed by a small bridge, about a 
mile above which is a beautiful waterfall called Airoy 
Force. The banks are finely wooded, aiul the surround¬ 
ing scenery is remarkably magnificent. This glen is 
the scene of Wordsworth's ‘Somnambulist^’ die opening 
stanza of whkb thus speaks of the scenery we have de¬ 
scribed.— 

Iiu m' who pass hv Lvulpli s Tower 
/ t. e\«', how sottU tlii'ii 
iMh Ana, Voic'd, that ton cut hoarse. 

Speak irom in* woody t?l(«n ! 

Fit music fm ;i holerim vale ' 

And hoi if r -*vnn the s/hiud 
To him who ositcln s> on the kaIo 
T he spn it of a mournful tale 
Kuibodied in the Hound/ 

A mile beyond Airey Bridge we cross another torrent, 
called Gleneoin Beck, which here divides the counties 
of Cumberland and Westmoreliyid. The highest reach 
of the hike is now fully in view, expanding into an oval 
shape, and its majestic surface spotted with little rocky 
slots. A short way farther on is .Stybarrow Crag, a 
lofty and deeply-scarred promontory, terminating a 
mountainous ridge that descends from ilelvellyn. At 
(ins spot, where the steep mountain approaches alm„st 
close to the wall r's edge, a party of Scotch moss-troopers 
were repulsed hy the dalesmen under the command of 
it porsun of the name of Mounsey, who from this ex¬ 
ploit acquired the title of ‘King of Pattcrdalc,’which 
was home fm many y-ears by bis descendants. Patter- 
dale llall, the patrimonial estate of the family, was sold 
only a few years ago to Mr Marsli.dl of Leeds. A short 
way farther on we reach the village of Pattcrdalc, peep¬ 
ing out from among trees beneath the scowling moun¬ 
tains which enclose the head of Ijlleswater. The church 
is an ancient white building, furnished with oaken 
benches, and harmonising well in the simplicity of its 
structure with the grandeur of the surrounding scenery. 
In the churchyard is a yew-tree of remarkable size. 
Here neither ‘storied urn nor animated bust/ marks the 
last resting-place of the ‘ rude forefathers of the hamlet,’ 
who have been gathered to their fathers with no other 
monument than the green mound. 

‘ In this church \rml 
Is noil her epitaph 1101 monument. 

Tombstone nor nmno, only the tuif we tread. 

And a lew natural graves/ 

Here lie interred the remains of Charles Gough, a 
young man of talents, and of a most amiable disposition, 
who perished in Ihft spring of 1S05. This unfortunate 
‘young lover of nature’ attempted to cross Ilelvellyn 
from Patterdide, after a fall of snow had partially con¬ 
cealed the path. It could never he ascertained whether 
lie was killed by the full or had perished from hunger. 
After the lapse of three,months, Ms body was found at 
the foot of a tremendous precipice called Striding Edge, 
guarded by a faithful terrier, his constant attendant 
during frequent solitary rum’ ’-'s through the wilds of 

'Cumberland and Westmore.u. 

■ This Jog had h«‘i i rough throe months’ space 
A. dweller in that mi - "’ace. 

Yes—proof was plain, jit, since tho day 
On which the traveller thus had died, 

Tlio dug had watched about tho spot, 

Or by his master's side. 

How nourished there through such long time, 

He knows who gave that love sublime, 

And gave that strength of feeling great. 

Above all human estimate.'* 


* Wordsworth, vol. v. p, 43. 
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This affecting instance of brute fidelity lias also been 
commemorated by Sir Walter Scott in the well-Jcnown 
lines beginning, 

* I climbed tho dart brow of tho mighty Hclvollyn.’ 

WHAT TO DO IN CASES OP ACCIDENT. 

BLOOD-LETTING. 

Now, as in former times, there is hardly any accident 
in which the person consulted as to the treatment, 
would not instantly and fearlessly recommend blood¬ 
letting from the arm. It is therefore an important 
point to decide whether a remedy so universally recom¬ 
mended, and -so implicitly relied on, is in every case 
advantageous and whether there are not, on the con¬ 
trary, cases in •which it may be positi rely dangerous. 

It must certainly be admitted that the practice of 
general, or rather indiscriminate blood-letting, has in 
its favour all the authority which high antiquity may 
give. In the middle uges, the only physicians were to 
be found among the monies. As most of these were, by 
the rules of their order, prevented from quitting their 
monasteries, and were consequently incapable of at¬ 
tending accidents and many serious diseases, they dele¬ 
gated their medical functions to the surgeons of those 
days, who, however, were contented with the humble 
rank of tonsors, or, vulgarly speaking, barbers. That 
blood-letting was considered by these men as the prin¬ 
cipal exercise of their art, may be easily seen from the 
signs which they adopted to denote their occupation; 
the pole, or bleeding staff, with painted fillet, and the 
barber’s basin ‘lined with red rag to look like blood,’ 
being equally significant emblems of their calling. 

When the Reformation swept away the poor man’s 
physician, the monk, the barber still remained; and 
the mass of the people, deprived of their only source 
of medical knowledge and medical remedies, were 
driven to the universal phlebotomy practised by that 
operator. To this cense is no doubt to be ascribed the 
custom existing in this' country of indiscriminate bleed¬ 
ing. Many persons make a point of 1 icing tiled in the 
spring and fall of the year, not as a remedy for any 
particular disease, but as a general precautionary mea¬ 
sure. 

When I vr33 serving my indentures, now some thirty 
years ago, we bled the poor gratuitously every Sun¬ 
day morning. Great was the number of applications; 
but rarely, if ever, were wo called upon to give au 
opinion as to the necessity or propriety of the opera¬ 
tion. Nor has the practice been restricted to the human 
race: the veterinary surgeon, or rather farrier, has been 
equally zealous in the cause with the barber of ohl; and 
all animals, no matter what the complaint, exhaustion 
or plethora, whether proceeding from over-work or 
over-feeding, inflammation or depression/ in all eases 
was the phlerne applied alike, and in the same rude 
way; the blood being suffered to fall unmeasured to tho 
ground, as recklessly as though' tho operator possessed 
the power to restore that which he so freely abstracted. 

In most cases, if the general bleeder were asked to 
give some reasons for the operation, he would not know 
where to find them y not in medical books or lectures 
certainly : the law, if it do exist, is a ‘ lex non scripta 
and perhaps the best thing he could say would be, ‘ that 
it is a popular practice, and popular opinion forced him 
to it.’ Surely this is a sorry excuse for one pretending 
to scientific knowledge and medical responsibility. 

The value of blood-letting in all inflammatory dis- 
eases, and in most cases of congestion, is too well esta¬ 
blished both in theory and practice to admit of the 


slightest doubt. Bufcthis very value which it possesses 
is another reason why it be not abused; for it is clear 
that the indiscriminate practice of blood-letting is the 
reason which lias made certain members of the pro¬ 
fession object to it altogether, even in those cases just 
mentioned. 

It is highly important the public should know that it 
is only in cases of inflammation and congestion that 
blood-letting is permissible, and as such do never arise 
suddenly, in no cases therefore of accident or suspended 
animation in its various forms is it ever to be used. 

To explain the reason o# this rule, it will be necessary 
to describe more minutely the nature, or rattier the 
immediate consequences, of accidents in general. 

In all cases of Budden and severe violence, partial or 
complete insensibility is produced; the surface of the 
body will bo found pale, bloodless, and cold ; the pulsa¬ 
tion feeble, if not altogether imperceptible; the brain, 
being for the time paralysed by the shock, the heart 
ceases to beat and the arteries to pulsate. The blood, 
therefore, does not receive its revivifying properties 
from tlie lungs, which also become inactive, from the 
respiratory muscles being deprived of their nervous in¬ 
fluence; the veins, however, not so immediately depend¬ 
ing on the vital powers of the heart still continue to 
return blood unfit to sustain life to that organ, which 
consequently becomes loaded with this black and im¬ 
pure fluid. 

If the state of suspended function we are now con¬ 
sidering were caused by the presence ef the black blood 
witli which the heart is loaded, it would,certainly be a 
valid reason for venesection; but as the pijesence of 
such blood is not the cause, but trie effect of the cessa¬ 
tion of nervous energy by depletion, we should only in¬ 
crease the debility, and probably break the slender 
thread by which life is suspended. 

It is curious to observe how many of those wise 
precautions, which providence lias adopted for the 
pieservation of life, are looked upon as the direct 
causes of death! Tiius, when either from hemorrhage, 
or during the temporary cessation of vital energy which 
sometimes occurs, and is marked by the presence of 
syncope or fainting, blood will not flow on the opening 
of a vein, this, which in the case of hemorrhage, by 
aflbrding time to arrest tho bleeding, often saves the 
patient's life, and which in ail cases should he looked 
upon as an elrort of nature to rally her feeble powers, 
is here deplored ns a most unfortunate event. How 
often do mo read in accounts of accidents, that ‘a 
talented surgeon was called in, who attempted to bleed, 
but, alas! in vain;’ as if the success of the operation 
would have retarded that death which in fact it could 
only have hastened. 

What, then, is to be done at this moment of danger? 
Stimuli are dearly the most obvious remedies; and as 
one of the most easily procured and most efficacious, 
brandy naturally suggests itself. If the power of swal¬ 
lowing remains, at once give brandy (or any other 
spirit) in warm water. Do not alter the recumbent posi¬ 
tion of the budi;. Apply warmth either in bed or bath, 
and in extreme cases use artificial respiration ; in short, 
proceed in the same way aB if the patient were being 
recovered from drowning. 

After a short time, if the remedies have been 
promptly applied, the heart resumes its functions, the 
skin its heat, and the brain its vital sensibility. It is 
now that the skill and attention of the surgeon are 
eminently required; for the too rapid reaction of the 
system often produces dangerous inflammation. To pre¬ 
vent this justly dreaded evi), perfect rest, absence of 
stimuli, abstemious diet, and medicinal remedies, are 
required. Should these fail, then, but not before, is 
bleeding to he employed. 

Tile general rules then tp be borne in mind respect¬ 
ing accidents, in order to make ourselves useful at tho 
moment of danger, are — 1st,. That in all accidents, the 
first symptoms are those of depression, and consequently 
stimuli ore required. 2d, That all unnecessary motion, 
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particularly raising the patient from the recumbent 
position, is to be avoided.* 

The only ease of accident (if accident it ran be called) 
opposed to such treatment is that of apoplexy. Here, 
however, the whole train of symptoms is entirely oppo¬ 
site, and cannot be mistaken for those above-described. 
The face is suffused and tinged with purple blood, the 
heart beats more strongly than in health, and the heat 
of the body is increased rather than diminished—such 
symptoms are evident proofs of the necessity of blood¬ 
letting. In such cases raise the body to the sitting 
posture, to lessen the volume of blood thrown to the 
brain; lay bare the throat, to remove any obstruction 
to the return of blood from the brain; and pour cold 
water ou the head in a high and continuoust stream, until 
medical assistance arrives. 

RAMBLING REMINISCENCES OF KIR 
WALTER SCOTT. 

[Two papers under this name, drawn up by Mrs John B.tlbm- 
tyne, appeared in the Journal last year. At llio request of some 
friends, she has been induced to draw upon her memory for ilio 
materials of one wane paper on the same theme.] 

It is now forty years since my first introduction to Sir 
Walter Scott. I must ever remember with some degree 
of shame my conduct on that occasion. Young, half 
spoilt by flattery, and newly married, I resolved, when 
I heard Mr Scott spoken of as a great lion, to lot 
him see that liis.roar, mane, and claws, had no terrors 
for me. Accordingly, when he addressed mu at table, 

! asking me to drmk wine with him, or to sine. I affected 
not to heifr him, or gaj'e hint only very laconic answers. 

I It w ould not be worth while to tell this tale to my own 
! discredit, were it not to add that Scott, instead of taking 
! offence, so won me by bis kind anil polite behaviour, 
that, ere an bum liad elapsed, I was heartily ashamed 
of my folly. Here was the nobleness of the true lion 
indeed. 

Of Sir Walter’s many legendary stories, I chance at 
tills moment to remember one which he used to relate 
with a considerable mixture of comic cfleot. 1 shall 
transcribe it as correctly as my memory will permit; 
but the reader will of course understand that the rich 
unpremeditated grace of his manner is beyond recall. 
‘During the height of the border feuds, when every 
petty chieftain held despotic sway, and had the power of 
life and death over his vassals or dependent, it was no 
unusual thing for a culprit, on very slight offence, to 
he ordered out for execution on the nearest tree or pole 
which happened to present itself, with short time al¬ 
lowed for shrift. The grim guardian, or castellan, of 
these border fastnesses was sometimes a nobleman of 
high rank; at others, some petty upstart laird. These 
wardens of the marches, under the reign of Elizabeth 
and her successor Janies I., couching in their dark and 
gloomy dens, like giants of romance, were the terror of 
evil-doers. Each had to secure himself in his strong¬ 
hold as best he might; and was compelled to have a 
body of soldiers ready at a moment’s call, armed cap- 
a-pie, who kept constantly on the look-out. The ap¬ 
proach to these dens was perilous in the. extreme. A 
cork-screw staircase, dark us pitch, and almost perpen¬ 
dicular, allowing hut one person to ascend at a time, 
and guarded by strong double iron doors, the opening 
and shutting of which sounded like thunder, Jed to the 
apartment of the governor; one of whom, a small land¬ 
holder or laird, being notorious for the way he used his 
“brief authority,” was on one occasion informed that a 
Qulptit had been caught in the very act of bagging the 

* The blood, although a living fluid, is governed hy the laws of 
motion of fluids in general. It therefore flows more freely in a 
horizontal than an upright position. 'Where hemorrhage has oc¬ 
curred, or whenever great debility is present, this is a point of the 
greatest importance to attend to. The heart may retain sufficient 
power to sond the blood to the brain In the recumbent, although 
not in tho erect position; and, consequently, many a person in 
these circumstances, in attempting to rise up in bed, has sunk 
back lifeless on the pillow. 


whole of his honour’s poultry—cocks, hen*, turkeys, 
ducks, and all, not even sparing the old clocker herself 1 
Tho fate of the culprit was very speedily decided; lie 
was sentenced to be confined in a dark cell, till his ho¬ 
nour had arrayed himself in his robes ol’ authority, when 
forthwith lie was to be hanged on a tree in the courtyard 
of the castle. The governor, having descended from his 
tower ol’ strength, and being surrounded by a body of 
soldiers armed to the teeth, appointed one of them to 
the office of executioner. The door of the cell being now 
unlocked, the prisoner was called hy name, and com¬ 
manded to come forth and receive the punishment he so 
justly merited. By this time the story of his captivity 
and consequent death-doom had spread, and the castle 
was surrounded hy a dense crowd, all prepared to at¬ 
tempt a rescue. After repeated orders to come forth, 
the prisoner still refused to leave his hiding-place. At 
last his honour, le ing all patience, commanded the exe¬ 
cutioner to el.force obedience. “ Hoot, man,” cried 
that grim officer, “ come awa, noo; come oot, and he 
hangit, and dinna anger the laird, ye fashious deevil 
that ye are!” at the same time dragging out the un¬ 
fortunate culprit into the courtyard. “Will I?” an¬ 
swered he ; “ wha’U be the gowk* then and quick as 
lightning bursting from the soldier’s iron grasp, with 
one cat-like spring and a “hooli!” lie cleared a low un¬ 
protected part of the rampart wall, and fell unhurt 
into the arms of his companions below-, who, with a 
tremendous shout, which seemed to shake the lion’s 
den to tlie very foundation, cheered him on his escape; 
while lie, doubling and winding like a hare before the 
hounds, was soon out of reach of Ins pursuers.’ 

Besides his story-telling manner, he had another quite 
distinct, in which he was accustomed to utter any 
snatch of poetry in which he felt deeply interested, such 
as a verse of a Border ballad, or a simple hut touching 
popular rhyme. 1 can never forget the awe-striking 
solemnity with which lie pronounced an elegiac Btanza 
inscribed on a tombstone in Melrose Abbey :— 

‘ Earth walkath on the earth 

(ilHjteiiiiff like gold, • 

Eattli grtotli to tho earth 
Sooner than it wold. 

Earth bmldeth on the. earth 
l’.ilaocK nncl towcia,* 

Earth so ye til to the earth 
All blia.il be ourh.' 

The astonishing facility, rapidity, and carelessness 
with which he wrote for the press, is not. the least re¬ 
markable feature in the history of Ins works. He never 
revised them, and I believe never saw them after they 
were sent to tho printing-office. This recalls to my 
mind an anecdote in which Mr James Ballantyne was 
concerned. Saving that the manner was a little too 
theatrical, James’s readings from English books, and 
particularly from poetry, were singularly delightftil. 
His voice was sonorous, his articulation clear and dis¬ 
tinct, his mode of utterance correct, and his ear musi¬ 
cal. Entering the library one forenoon, I found Mr 
Ballantyne reading.* ‘ Hcrmione,’ said he, ‘listen to these 
lines ; can anything be finer1 Ie then read from a 
poem very popular at the time; but we had not been 
many minutes thus engaged when Mr Scott joined us, 
and insisted that Mr Ballantyne should continue to 
read. ‘Never mind, James, wlm your author is, or 
what may ho your subject—go on, go on.’ Without; 
allowing him to perceive it, I managed to watch the- 
Minstrel’s countenance narrowly as Mr Ballantyne con¬ 
tinued to road. He, at the first few lines, nodded his 
head in apfirobation; then, ‘Very good, very good in¬ 
deed!—charming!—powerful!’ I soon saw that the 
upper lip began to elongate, and even to tremble; then 
a tear started into the small gray eye. He was soon 
quite overpowered, not only with the beauty of the 
composition, but with the charming manner in which 
Mr Ballantyne read it; and Snatching up his staff, he 
strode across the room, and looking over the reader’s 


* literally cuckoo, tout meaning fool or simpleton. 
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shoulder, discovered, to his manifest discomfiture, that 
it was flic Lay of the Last Minstrel. lie indignantly 
dashed the ofiending tear from his eye, uttered an im¬ 
patient ‘ I’shaw !’ and exclaimed, ‘ God ielp me, James, 
lam losing my memory!’ The same tiling happened 
subsequently as my husband read some pages in his 
liciiriug from one of the novels— I have forgotten which 
— but I well remember that he never appeared to be 
flattered on such occasions, but, on the contrary, evinced 
great impatience. 

Let me here record an instance of his benevolence. 
One day, at a very numerous and rather ceremonious 
dinner-party at my own table, there was a scarcity of 
' spoons; and what added in no trifling degree to the 
awkwardness of the circumstance, just at the precise 
moment when*one servant, was handing them to another 
behind the dining-room door, for the purpose of washing 
them, there occurred a most determined pause in the 
; conversation. Nothing could have been more completely 
| mal-uprojws—foT the silence was so profound, that no 
j sound was to be heard save the whispering of the ser- 
! vants and the washing of the spoons. At last 1113 - lius- 
1 hand drank, ‘ Relief to all in distress,’ which broke the 
; spell, and set us all a-laugliing, while Mr James Hallan- 
1 tyne, who had an apt quotation from his favourite 
i author Shakspeare ready on all emergencies, called out 
to mo, in his souorous tones — 

‘ My lord, ray lord, met*inks you'd spare your spoons!' 

‘ Not I, indeed, my lord,’ responded I, ‘ for I have none 
] to spare.’ 

‘ A hit — a very palpable hit,’ answered Mr Ballan- 
tyne. 

) ‘Not amiss,’ observed Sir Walter, nodding his head 
gently from side to side, as was his manner on some 
j particular occasions ; but shortly afterwards 1 observed 

1 that he became silent and abstracted, appeared to be 
ruminating, drew down the upper lip to an unusual 
length — a change seemed to have come over lnm, and 
it was some time before he was altogether himself 
again. The following day, a parcel addressed to myself, 
in Sir Walter’s well-known hand, was presented to me, 
containing a dozen of the handsomest table-spoons 
which could be procured 111 Edinbmgh. 

The stories told by Mr Creech the bookseller, some 
of which lately appeared in the Jourmd, were much 
relished by Scott, whom I have often seen laughing at 
them till the tears ran over his cheeks. Alas that 
those days of boundless jocundity, when I lived in 
an atmosphere of merry whim and tale, and daily 
saw the ablest men of my time in their moments of 
highest excitation, should lie gone never to return! 
Creech’s droll anecdotes were a source of never-ending 
amusement; for though he told them frequently, they 
never were quite the same thing. Every repetition 
brought out something new, anil each new feature was 
invariably an improvement. Scott never failed to have 
something to add as a sort of rebound to all other 
people’s stories. For example, Crdeeh one day threw 
us all into fits with an account of a minister in a north- 
, country parish, who had so grievously offended his 
| flock, that with one consent they rose upon him, drove 
him from his pulpit with a storm of cutty stools, kicked 
him out of the church,* and finally thraBhed the precentor 
also — most unheard-of conduct surely: yet imme¬ 
diately after the tale was concluded, we heard Scott 
saying in a slow and infinitely whimsical voice :— 

Oh what a toon, what a terrible toon, 

Oh what a toon was that o' Uunkeld ! 

They’ve lianglt the minister, droflnod tho precentor, 

Dung dowu the steeple, and druoken the bell! 

: I know not where he got the lines ; but their effect at 
toe moment was overpowering. 

I shall now conclude this truly rambling paper with 
, another story of Creech, which used to be a prime fa- 
vourite in our eirele. ‘In my young days,’ said he, 

. f there was an old gentleman, proprietor of an estate 
' neaf Edinburgh, who, besides Ming a man of consider- 

.,i,.1:1::,. s■..=3= 

able classical taste, was an antiquary, and, having in 
early youth travelled on the Continent, was a proficient 
in the French and Italian languages. He was a fine 
body on the whole, but passionate to a great degree, and 
extremely irritable on certain points. He was in the 
habit of giving fine French and Italian names to almost 
everything he possessed ; and in order to put him into a 
tempest of rage, it was only necessary to make a mis¬ 
take, and mispronounce the name of anything. His 
mansion, for instance, he called Bella lletira. Fart of 
an old dilapidated church wall which he had enclosed 
within his grounds, which was in view of the house, 
and which lie had taken infinite pains to cover with j 
ivy and other creeping plants, he was pleased to de- J 
nominate L'Iigh.se de Marie. He was indefatigable in | 
his exertions to drill the servants and country folks into 
a proper mode of pronunciation — with wliat success ! 
may easily' he imagined ; but being a most severe dis- . 
ciplinarian, he enforced obedience by dint of a good stout 
oaken cudgel, which he always carried about with him ; 
for the express purpose of initiating the clowns and 
clodhoppers into a classical and correct mode of speech. 
Strolling about his own grounds one day, he encountered 
a young man, the son of a small farmer in the neigh- , 
bourhood, and being curious to discover by what bar¬ 
barous nickname bis mansion and the ivy-towers would ; 
he distinguished, affecting to he a stranger to the 
locality, he asked the young man the name of that ruin, j 
pointing to the church wall —“ What’s the name of that j 
ruinous church, my man ? can you ‘Inform me what : 
they call it ?” “ Is’t yon hit auld gray-stan* dyko yonder, 
wi’ the dockens grown owre the tap o’t ? On ay,(scratch- i 
ing his head, by way of refresliirtg his memory); they 
ca’ that Lctjs-iny-leary, I’m thinking.” “Legs-my- 
whatty, ye stupid donnert idiot?” raising his oaken 
cudgel, flourishing it furiously, and making an elibrt 
to chase and chastise the delinquent, who only escaped 
a sound thrashing by taking to his heels. The old 
gentleman had hardy got time to breathe and recover 
a little from his excitement, when he was accosted 
by a countryman bearing a basket on his arm, who, 
very respectfully touching his hut, asked him to direct, 
linn to Bohi-nriery. “Bullwliatery, ye fool?” exclaimed 
the laird in a fury; and flourishing the cudgel in a 
very hostile manner—“ I'll Bullrowtcry ye can ye no 
give tilings their proper names, man, and say Bella 
Itrl'iei e" “Deed no,” was the answer; “I’m no just 
sac daft’s a’ that — 1 ne’er fash my tlioomb wi’ ony sic 
havers ; Bullrowtcry's as guid common sense as Belly- 
rowtery every hit and crumb : there’s sax 0 ’ the tain, 
and half a dozen 0 ’ the tothcr; and ye’d far better gang 
hntnc and curl your wig, than rin after folk to lounder 
them because they canna speak nonsense.” Which logic 
made so deep an impression on the worthy old gentle¬ 
man, that from that hour he resolved to lay aside his 
cudgel in some snug corner, and trouble his head no 
more about ortlioepichl blunders.’ 

COMPETITION IN GAS AND WATER 
COMPANIES. 

In the evidence taken before the Commissioners of In¬ 
quiry into the State of Large Towns and Populous Dis¬ 
tricts, Mr Hawksley, engineer of the Nottingham water¬ 
works, stqtos an opinion which goes counter in some de¬ 
gree to common prejudices, and will strike most persons 
as novel, but is nevertheless, we are persuaded, worthy 
of attention. Speaking of gas-works for small towns, 
where the expense of an act of parliament cannot be 
afforded, he states that, often when such works have 
been commenced, and are doing well, competitors step 
in and ruin the prospects of tho original adventurers. 
Hence there is a reluctance to invest money in such 
works, without ah act protecting from competition. 
Being asked what is the operation of this introduction 
of a second company, Mr Hawksley answers :—* Usually 
injurious to the interests of the proprietors and of the 
public. Two capitals become invested ; two sources of 

1 ■ .. 1 -—-t.— 
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wear and tear are created ; two niflnagoments, and two 
complete sets of officers must be maintained; two causes 
of loss and leakage are established; for all which the pub¬ 
lic must and do ultimately pay, as well as for the enor¬ 
mously expensive conflict to obtain the act of parliament, 
and for the rivalry and strife of several subsequent years. 
It may be mentioned that in some districts of London, 
three, four, or live companies have pipes, and are occu¬ 
pied in performing the service which might be quite as 
effectually rendered by one, and perhaps by that one, 
under proper supervision, at half the cost of the present 
supply. These companies seldom continue in active 
competition for long periods. Finding the competition 
ruinous, they coalesce openly, or enter into a private un¬ 
derstanding, by which the public are deprived of the 
benefits of the supposed competition. The charges are 
either increased, or remain fixed much above those at 
which a single company would willingly supply. It 
may be affirmed that the metropolis might, under proper 
arrangements, he efficiently suppled with gas at fis. per 
thousand feet, instead of at the 8s. or 'is. now charged ; 
and yet, the companies are in general ill remunerated 
for the capital they have invested and the risk they 
have encountered; and this evil arises solely from the 
great amount of capital brought into the field to encou¬ 
rage competition, and to satisfy the complaints against 
a monopoly which exists only in consequence of the 
omission of parliament to subject single companies to a 
supervising authority, competent to afford an equal pro¬ 
tection to the interests of the public and of such com¬ 
panies.’ Actually, at Manchester, where there is hut 
one gas-worlc (one under the management, of the public, 1 , 
the charge for gas p0r 1000 cubic feet is 5s. 2d. In 
Liverpool, w here there are two companies, the price is 
(is. 2d. Vet notwithstanding the lower price, and a 
smaller manufacture, Manchester has been enabled to 
apply to the improvement, in the town, and in increase 
of assets, as much as the two hi per cent, dividends of 
the Liverpool companies-- 4 thus showing that two eom- 
Ji. uies will cost the public more than 20 per cud. more 
than one company.’ 

Mr Hawksley states that there is the same inappro- 
priateness in rival companies of all other kinds woik- 
iug with a superfluous capital. ‘Second companies.’ 
he thinks, ‘would he. wholly unnecessary, but for ori¬ 
ginal defects in the system of legislation. In nearly all 
eases, the objects sought to he obtained by the intro¬ 
duction of rival companies would be infinitely better 
obtamed through the agency of an authority instituted 
for the double purpose of enforcing the compliance of 
the original companies with the provisions of the acts 
under which they are established, and of protecting 
them from the aggressions of interested parties, and of 
capitalists stimulated to the conflict by the hope of 
pecuniary gain. For example, in the case of Liverpool, 
there are two capitals employed in supplying the town 
with water on the old system. 1 believe it would be 
found that one of these coni panics could, with but small 
addidoiis to its means’ supply the whole of the water 
required for public purposes, had there been any autho¬ 
rity to interfere and adjust equitably the additional 
charge to be made for the extended supply. But the 
usual mode of intervention was in this ease resorted to. 
A third capital of L. 100,000 has been introduced to 
effect purposes which might have been obtained at 
probably one-third the expense. This additional capital 
lias been raised for tho attainment of a nearly single 
object, namely, the extinction of lire, and will entail a 
pasting tax.and an annual expenditure of large amount 
upon the inhabitants."* For a further illustration of the 
principle, Mr Hawksley adduces the case of the city of 
Glasgow, in respect to its gas-works. ‘ That city was 
supplied by one company, which, as its consumption of 
gas and its works extended, went on reducing its charges. 
The quality of its gas was proved and admitted to be 
excellent, the price very reasonable, and the manufac¬ 
turing power more than sufficient. But its supposed 
prosperity excited Hie cupidity of another body of spe¬ 


culators, who, hoping that they might share tlic ex¬ 
tending field of supply, made application for a private 
act. The dimiiushed and diminishing price wns incon¬ 
trovertible; but* he company had refused to supply con¬ 
sumers during the day. on the ground that the expense 
of a day-supply to the tew consumers requiring it, would, 
from the leakage of the extensive system of pipes to 
be kept, charged for that purpose, be wholly dispro¬ 
portionate to the return. This, along with other minor 
allegations, was thought to justify the resolution that 
the preamble of the bill was proved, and that a farther 
supply to the city was needed. Now the consequence 
was this, dial a further capital of L.liiO.OOO, or more, 
lias been driven into a field v,here it is almost entirely 
superfluous. The interest of all this capital must and 
will be charged on the public within the Vuld where it 
is obtruded. Ijy the inti eduction of this other company, 
the cost oi'jjjye gas will he increased or kept up at least 
Is. 8 d. per H'OU cubic feet, even although the consump¬ 
tion of gas should increase so much as .‘to per cent. 
This will of couise constitute a permanent tax in 
whatever form it may arise.’ • 

The principle concerned in these eases is, we believe, 
fully established in political economy, further illustra- . 
turns of it may be found m a paper entitled ‘Compe¬ 
tition,’ in the eleventh volume of this Journal. And 
practically, we have no doubt it would be, advantageous 
to the public to have water and gas supplied in all in¬ 
stances by one company, if proper provisions could be 
made to insure to the community the benefit of any 
improvement m the company’s circumstances beyond 
a certain moderate rate of profit. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL 1JFE. 

At Hie conclusion of the legend of Claude de Verre in 
a Lite number, a similar English story of personation 
was promised This story we proceed to relate, only 
premising that the materials are supplied to us by one 
of the parties who suffered from the imposition. IVc 
need scarcely remark what a curious light tuch anec¬ 
dotes throw upon the liability of the mind to be deceived 
by those inlets to all its ideas—the senses. 

Our informant, Geoffrey Randcll. is, it appears, the 
eldest son of a liard-workmg and industrious man, who 
has been for ninny years the carrier from tho village of 
Chedworth to tho town of Cirencester, and who suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing up with credit a family of eight chil¬ 
dren, four of « horn were sons. 

In 1828 John Kandell, the youngest of this family, 
being then sixteen years of age, procured the situation 
of letter boy in the family of Sir W. B. Guise of Reud- 
eombe I’ark, which is situated about three miles from 
Chedworth, his native place. Here he remained for 
two veins, and during his servitude wan remarked for 
being of a somewhat reserved and eccentric disposition, 
(hie Sunday morning, in April 18.11, Geoffrey Randell 
was crossing the market-place of Cirencester, on his 
way to church, wlicn ho met one of the servants from 
Uendcombe Park, who to his surprise had been des¬ 
patched for tls 1 letters instead of his brother. From this 
person lie learnt the afflicting intelligence that John had 
suddenly disappeared the day before, and no one knew 
whither he had gone. .Geoffrey instantly repaired to 
Reridcomln; to obtain such information respecting his 
brother’s flight as might, he hoped, lead to a discovery 
of the route he had taken. Nothing satisfactory, how¬ 
ever, could be learned, and all subsequent inquiry was 
equally fruitless. Days, weeks, months passed away, and 
no tidings of John Randell were received. At length 
it was supposed that lie had gone to America, as he had 
often expressed a wish to do so, for many persons were 
at that time emigrating. So strong was this belief in 
the family, that from every person who was known to 
be going to the new world, a promise was exacted that 
they i ould seek out the lost young man, and if they 
found liim, communicate by letter with his brother or 
parents. In the autumn of the same year Geoffrey 
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Bawlell had occasion to go to the Isfe of Wight, and 
aotually made a point of visiting all the American 
merchantmen in Portsmouth harbour, in the hope of 
finding his brother amongst their crcwlj but his search 
was in vain. 

Years passed away, and no tidings having been re¬ 
ceived, less pleasing conjectures were formed as to the 
fate of John Randell. In the meantime the rest of the 
family were dispersed, being called away from their 
native place by their various avocations. Sophia, the 
eldest sister, filled a situation first at Ilenley-on-Thames, 
and next at Hurst in Berkshire. Elizabeth, another 
sister, lived at Gosport, near Portsmouth. These, with 
Geoffrev, were the immediate and chief actors in the 
story; for Amy. the youngest sister, and the brothers 
Moses and Alfred, were so situated as to be out of the 
reach of the deception practised on the other relations. 

The scene of the continuation of this true story is laid 
at Hurst. Sophia Randell had made the acquaintance 
of a young man named Holloway, a blacksmith—an 
acquaintance which ended some time afterwards in 
matrimony. One evening in April 18.36, exactly five 
years after John Randell's disappearance, Holloway, 

. being in a publie-hou.se at Hurst, was forcibly struck 
by the likeness which the features of a stranger who 
was in the room bore to those of his intended, Sophia 
Randell. Having heard about her lost brother, he im¬ 
mediately asked the m»n if his name were Randell, and 
if he did not come from the neighbourhood of Cirencester ? 
The stranger replied in the negative, adding, that his 
name was Janies Hains, and that lie was a native of 
Warwickshire. This did not satisfy Holloway, who, on 
pressing him more closely, got the stranger to admit 
that he knew something of Gloucestershire. When 
other questions were put, he prevaricated, and young 
Holloway was much strengthened in his conviction 
that the man was John Randell. To make sure, how¬ 
ever, he made an appointment to meet him on the 
following evening, and in the morning told his father 
what had happened, desiring him to go to the house and 
see the stranger. This Mr Holloway senior did, and 
declared on his return that ‘ he would swear it was 
Sophia's brother, if he were among a th usand people.’ 
The appointment at night was duly kept, hut for some 
time the stranger refused to satisly young Holloway’s 
inquiries. It happened, however (whether by accident 
or design, is not mentioned), that the landlady, insetting 
out his supper, placed the knife on the left-hand side, 
upon which ho exclaimed, ‘ I will have my supper, but 
am not left-handed.’ Holloway caught at this, and re¬ 
torted, ‘No, but you know your sister Sophia is!’ 
Upon this the man said that it was useless to deny it 
any longer: lie was her brother. 

At this announcement young Holloway bestowed every 
proper mark of regard upon his new friend, and insisted 
on Ilia becoming his guest in Iris father’s house, whither 
they both retired. The next day the lover set out for a 
neighbouring village, wherfc Sophia RandeE was stay¬ 
ing, to communicate the news to lies. Having done his 
best to prepare her for the interview, he accompanied 
her to his father’s house. Here she was introduced to 
one whom she supposed to be her long-los'c brother. The 
scene was affecting, for the young man wept, and de¬ 
clared lie fully repeated of the past, white the young 
womap—being completely deceived by the appearance 
and manner of the youth—was so much agitated that 
she swooned. When she had sufficiently recovered, she 
wrote to her brother Geoffrey, and the contents of that 
letter will show thy glevpr use the deceiver made of the 
facts he bad caqght up Ml conversation from Holloway 
and Sophia Raftl8B.®ncernmg the individual he pre¬ 
tended to be. Ttewrile is dated Hurst, April 19,1836. 

‘ You will s«ateSQ(:.*:Uove, when you see the contents of 
my letter, oHgtitf dear and long-lost brother was lost 
and i». found, dead and is alive agalis. My dear father 
j^d.rfw^fceiy I beg you will all make yourselves happy 
tww, iatJW'nW been doing very well ever since he left 
home. JJliaWt start was to Landon, and there he en¬ 


gaged himself to a tfutcher, where he continued nearly 
twelve months, and for a long time he has been with a 
horse-dealer. He has been something of everything, 
and he just got into a good place with a travelling 
family, but unfortunately was put into a damp bed, by 
which he took a violent cold, and was obliged to leave 
his service, as the family were going to France; and as 
the Almighty had so ordered it, they happened to be 
staying at Hurst when he was taken ill, but thank God 
he was taken good care of. His master paid him a 
month's wages and his doctor’s bill, and provided 
him with everything ho Wanted. I think they behaved 
very well to him indeed. We have no one to thank 
for finding him but the blacksmith, whom I have 
sometimes before mentioned in my letters. 1 have 
always told you I had found a father and mother at 
Hurst, an<} now you have all every reason to join with 
me in your prayers for them, as they have now acted as 
a father and mother to our dear brot her, as well as to me.’ 
After detailing the circumstance of the accidental meet¬ 
ing of young Holloway and her supposed brother in 
the public-house, she proceeds:—‘The first words poor 
John spoke to me was to ask for his dear father and 
mother, and then all of you. He sends his kindest love 
to you all. He is heartily sorry for what he has done, 
and begs you will all forgive him. He would have enme 
home, but was obliged to goto London to meet a gentle¬ 
man to whom he was hoping to be engaged as servant. 

I would tell you more, but my time now will not per¬ 
mit. I am sure you will all make ^ourselves liappv 
now: and now, dear brother, pray letsthis letter go 
home as soon as possible, and write to me as soon as 
you can, as John is very nnxiouS'to hear from you all, 
and to know what is said about his being found, as I 
shall write to him in London. He has faithfully pro¬ 
mised to write to me every two or tiiree months, which 
will be a great comfort to us all. 1 cannot write more 
now, but will send all the particulars when T write again. 
Excuse my had writing, as my hand shakes with joy. 

1 am happy to say John lias got comfortable lodgings in 
London, which he has made his home ever since he left 
nn —From your overjoyed sister, - Sophia Randrij,.’ 

It was not '.rue that the false John Randell had ! 
departed for London. He had induced the young wo¬ 
man to say so on some plausible plea, but in reality 
to avoid meeting Geoffrey at too early a stage of his 
deception, lest lie should at once be discovered; for he 
had good reason to suppose that the elder Randell would 
have posted off to Hurst immediately to meet his lost 
brother. Ilis great object now was to find out what rela- j 
tions lie should lay claim to, and other circumstances eou- j 
nccted with the family. This he managed to do, first, 
by conversations with Sophia and Holloway, and next j 
by going to the post-ofliee (at Twyford) and obtain- 1 
ing possession of the answers to her letter. These ! 
he opened, read, re-sealed, and delivered, owning ! 
laughingly to what he had done, and saying ho was : 
anxious to know the feelings of his family towards him. j 
He remained several days at Hurst, hospitably enter- i 
tained, Sophia and Mrs Holloway (the young black¬ 
smith’s mother) providing him at their joint expense with 
several new shirts and other articles of clothing. Hear¬ 
ing, however, that Geoffrey ltandell was really on his 
way to meet him, the impostor Bet off to London; and 
not the least singular circumstance in this little romance 
is, that Geoffrey RandeE arrived only one hour after he 
had taken his departure. Having learnt every particular 
from his sister, RandeE proceeded to the inetropoEs, but 
only ascertained that his supposed brother bore a very 
bad character. In spite of every exertion, 'he did not 
meet with the young man, and returned to Cirencester 
without aceompUshing the object ofliis journey. 

Nearly two years elapsed, and nothing more was 
heard ( of the pretended John Randell; but on the 30th 
of December 1837 a letter was sent to Sophia, scrawled 
on three dirty pieces of paper. It was penned in North¬ 
ampton jail, where the writer was confined under sen¬ 
tence of seven years'transportation. The Northampton i 
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! Herald, of December 30, 1837, contained the following hulk, and Geofftey Randell determined to go and we 1 
J under the Northampton Borough Sessions’ Report:— him for the first time. AVo give an account of this in- 
‘ John Bryan [an alias adopted by the impostor] pleaded terview in the author’s own words:—‘ My brother had ; 
guilty to the charge of stealing a watch, value twelve now been absent nearly seven years; therefore, going 
shillings, and a pair of boots, from a room at the Cross- now as I did, under the full conviction that I was about j 
Keys Inn, the property cf the ostler. The prisoner had to see him in the person of this convict, it may cease to i 
also been previously convicted for stealing several articles be a matter of wonder that I should not discover the J 
of wearing apparel from a stable at Leamington—seven fraud, for wliat difference of features I beheld, I concluded j 
years’ transportation.’ The epistle ran thus:—‘John they were now become fixed. My feelings certainly were ! 
Randell to my sister Sophia—Little did I think of writ- highly excited to behold a relative in so degraded a 

I ing such a letter to you as this, dear sister ; I hope it position. One manoeuvre 1 resorted to, in order to see f 
j will And you, father and mother, brothers and sisters, if lie remembered mo; 1 stood and gazed intently at 

and all my friends well, as it leaves ine as comfortable as him without uttering a word, and when he spoke to 
you can expect. Dear sister, I was taken on the second me, his first words were, “ Well, Geoffrey.- Thus was I 
of October, and have been laying here in great distress satisfied so far that 1 was not deceived. This was to 
ever since. Dear sister, this is the third time I have me a most painful meeting; and when I*took my de- 
wrote to you, and received no answer. Dear sister, I parture, he sprang forward on the deck, and embraced I 
hope you and my brothers will be friends to iue at this mu with the afanoat seeming affection, and as I left the 
i time, as 1 am in great distress, and am sorry that, ship in a boasHio put his hand through the grating of a 
through my had conduct, 1 am transported for seven window, and waving it after me, hade me a parting adieu, 
years." Dear sister, ] should he happy to see my brother 1 left him now thirty shillings, and various articles.’ 
Jeffery, but they will not admit any one to see me. Indeed, during the whole time the convict was at 
Dear sister, I hope you and my brother will take it into Portsmouth, lie levied heavy contributions on the kind- 
! | consideration, and 1 hope you will not fret yourselves hearted Geoffrey; and not only on him, but on Elizabeth 

II more than you can help. Dear brother and sister, I Randell, who happened to be settled at Gosport, and 
ij hope you will forgive me for all that is past, and be a who visited the impostor as often as was permitted 
11 friend to me in this distressing case; and I hope you by the authorities. She gave him several sums, be¬ 
ll will send me some money, and ask my brother Jeffery sides allowing him, for two years, a shilling a-week 
!! if lie has got a greatcoat to send mo whilst I am here, to enable him to procure wlii?e bread, a luxury not 
|i and when I lcaviM will write to you again. Dear sister, included in the ordinary rations. Neither did the 
| I hope you will return me an answer as soon as possible, misplaced affection of these worthy people end here, 
j and gran’* the favours which 1 ask you for. Dear sister, Geoffrey, on returning home, addressed a letter to the 

I hope \ou will excuse this writing, as it is unbeknown secretary of state for the home department (Lord John 
to our Governor; we are obliged to make what shift we Kusscll), praying for a mitigation of bis imaginary 
j can. I )car sister, direct your letters to me for John Brion, brother's sentence. To this applies tion it was answered 
County Gaol, Northampton, as I did not like to make by his lordship's secretary (May lfi, 1838), that his 
use of my owe. name. Remember me to all inquiring lordship, on carefully considering the case, regretted 
friends: so 1 remain yours, John Randell; and though ‘there was no sufficient ground to justify him, con- 
I T have been absent in body, I have always been present sistently with Ins public duty, in advising her majesty 
iu mind. Dear sister, do not make use of my name in to comply with the prayer thereof.’ But the ardent 
j your letter, as there is no one who knows it iu this wishes of Geoffrey Randell were not to be daunted 
j place. Be careful what you write in your letter, as the by a first repulse. Since his conviction, tfte prisoner : 

I governor reads all letters that eotne in. 1 hope you will had addressed several letters to him, many of which 
I return me an answer as soon as possible. I am in want contained — amidst artful solicitations for money — 
of a little money.’ This letter was enclosed to Geoffrey; passages of apparent contrition.’ Geoffrey copied and 
} and he wrote to the convict, who, in his reply (evidently embodied them in a second petition for a remission of 
the composition of a more skilled hand than the former the sentence; but in vain. A third application by G. 

I scrawl), saul, amongst other things, ‘A combination of Randell personally at the home office in September 1339 
j unfortunate circumstances lias led me rapidly into that met with a more favourable reply. He was told that, if 
career of misconduct; which now places me in the his supposed brother conducted himself as well as he had j 
greatest wretchedness. Had 1 the good fortune to have done hitherto, he would bo restored to liberty in four , 
met you in Berks, I should not be as I am now ; I was years instead of seven. Early in January 1840 the con* i 
not then tainted with the propensities to crime which vict was removed to Plymouth, there to serve for the ; 
have brought me to this deplorable condition. After I remainder of his shortened term. During all this time J 
arrived in London, the gentleman 1 was with in Berks constant applications for money were made, and granted, 
behaved very kind to me, and wished me to return to In July 1841 G. Randell received a letter from the j 
my friends at Cirencester. After I stated my case to impostor, filled with the most ardent expressions of at- j 
him, lie even offered to pay my coach hire to Ciren- tacbmeut, and communicating the pleasing intelligence | 
eester; but having left you, my dear brother, under that the writer was restored to liberty, but asking, as 
such unpleasant circumstances, I could not be prevailed usual for more cash. On the day after its receipt, 
upon tg return. If you send me a greatcoat, you can Sophia and Elizabeth Randell sent for Geoffrey’s pc- 
make a parcel of it, and also a neck handkerchief, with rusal letters they had received, containing exactly the 
a pair of worsted stockings, and a trifle of money, if you same words as that addressed to him. This looked like 
can, as I am utterly destitute. You can make them in a an endeavour to extract sums of money from each of 
parcel, and take them to the coach-office, where you can the family without the* other’s knowledge. The kind- 
hook them for Northampton, and direct to tlohn Ran- hearted Geoffrey, after first refusing, eventually sent 
dell, County Gaol, Northampton. So, dear brother, with ten shillings, with directions how to travel from Bly¬ 
the deepest contrition and sorrow for the trouble I give mouth to Cirencester. The day came when .Randell 
you, believe me, your ever affectionate, but unfortunate, hoped to receive into his home a reformed, .repentant 
’brother, John Ranbeix. brother. All the anxiety and expense he Bad suffered 

* Give my love to my father, mother, brothers and was to be repaid by the presence of the lost relation ; 
sisters, my uncles and aunts, and all inquiring friends.’ but a new ana bitter disappointment was in store. A 
Upon the receipt of this, Geoffrey sent a greatcoat, letter came to Geoffrey Randell at the moment he 
wi th several other articles of clothing, some useful books, was expecting his brother, dated Plymouth Jail. The 
two pounds ten shillings in money, and ‘some apples from impostor had agaiu ‘got into trouble,' and wanted 
Chedworth,- from a tree my brother himself had planted five pounds for his defence on his'trial. He had 
when a boy,’ Shortly afterwards, the convict was re- only been liberated sixteen days when he stole a 
moved to Portsmouth, and put on hoard the Leviathan check for fifty pounds,£rom the master of a ship. Eor 
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this robbery he was sentenced to fourteen years’ trans- as I have not the remotest idea who ho is, or from 
portation. Nor did his crimes end here, for almost whence he came.’ 

immediately after his condemnation he made his escape Every one will be struck with the well-intentioned 
from prison, having first knocked dlwn and robbed benevolence of each of the individuals imposed on by the 
his jailer. A week after, the rnffian was retaken at false brother. Geoffrey never ceased to succour and assist 
Liskeard in Cornwall, brought back to Plymouth, him till his bad conduct would have rendered it a crime to 
finally tried for the new offence at the Exeter assizes, do so any longer. We cannot help pointing out that little 
and sentenced to transportation for life. Despite all this, trait of feeling (which would have softened any heart 
he had the hardihood still to send letters to Geoffrey but that of an utterly irreclaimable villain) which Geof- 
Randell, containing solicitations for money; ‘ hut.’ says frey evinced in sending with the first parcel of clothes 
tho latter, ‘1 never sent him anymore. I have likewise and money ‘some apples from Chedworth, from a tree 
destroyed the letters, for the sight of them brought con- my brother himself had planted when a boy.’ In another 
tinually to my mind feelings of the deepest remorse and place this kind-hearted person, so far from regretting 
regret, to think I had such n worthless relative; and, the losses he had sustained, says of the fellow who bad 
in fact, from that time, July 1841, until February 25, duped him—‘ What I did for his comfort I regret not in 
1843, I scarcely ever enjoyed an hour’s happiness-, for the least; for the sacrifleo of that is now much more than 
his fate, of which I never had the slightest doubt, counterbalanced, in having discovered that my brother is 
haunted me lifght and day.’ Thus, more than a year not the outcast and degraded character 1 had considered 


and a half after the impostor had been sent out of the 
country, the Kandell family continued to believe that he 
was tlieir brother. 


him to be.’ The ready help rendered by Sophia (now 
Mrs Holloway) at the beginning of the imposture; the 
additional comfort supplied by Elizabeth at the hulks— 


It is now necessary to relate the accident by which all show this to he an extremely benevolent and excel- | 
the delusion these worthy people had laboured under lent family. These considerations render the little 
for five years was cleared up: —One day towards story of real life as afieoting as it is singular. 

the close of 1842, two young men, who had known _______ 

John Kandell in their boyish days, were walking 

through a street in Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, PREP ACES AND ADDRESSES, 

when one of them seeing a person at a distance, de- Tun oGgio of prefaces involves a pleasant, bit of antiquity. 


clared him to lie John Kandell. Ho knew him, lie Nares, in bis excellent (Jlnssnm, says that pn;/i«v was long | 
said, by his walk, which was very like that of old Mr a. ‘ familiar exclamation of welcome at u dinner or oilier j 
Kandell. His companion, on closer inspection of the meal, equivalent to “much good may it, d<j jou;'” from I 


individual pointed out, at once exclaimed, ‘ Yes, that 
is John Kandell!’ They afterwards made themselves 
i known; and Kandell invited them home, where lie 
introduced them to his wife. Upon this Mrs John 
Kandell wrote to her husband’s lather, and the letter 
having been sent to Geoffrey, he lost no time in an¬ 
swering it, ‘asking,’ to use his own words, ‘many 
questions of a family nature, which 1 knew a stranger 
could not answer; for I could not possibly believe 
that it eo«ld have come from my brother, whom T 
considered to have been banished for ever. To this 
letter I received a most satisfactory r, ply. My next 


what. language derived, was long uncertain ; bu^ he gives 
etymological evidence tli.it ‘we I^tiI it, from tlie Norman 
romance language.’ In a quaint okl letter, wc read— 

‘ Tlius, preface ye with the ptofaco :* 

In Shukspi'iire's Henry 1V. we have— 

* Sweet sir, sil—most sweet sir, sit— preface 
and iu one of Hcywood’s epigrams— 

‘ Ttcu<lc*r, read tins thus; for xiroCueo, preface, 

Much good may it do you'’ 

This old hospitable welcome of prn/aec is forgotten ,ii, our 
f<"i..ling, but is still found at the threshold of hooks. \n- 
vilinj. us to a bouquet for the mind. Prefaces would soon 


step was to write to prppose a meeting, either for me to ], c . ou , „f f as i, lou , however, if authors and editors could be 
go to Wolverhampton, or my brother to come home, convinced of tho truth of the old proverb, that ‘good nine 
To the latter he acceded.’ The brothers met on (lie needs no busli,’ and tlmt no apology nor recommendation 
25th of February 1843. ‘ I confess,’Geoffrey continues, of theirs can give character to the dishes they have pre- 

‘I could not satisfy myself that it was my brother until pared, unless these possess the merit of pleasing the taste 
I had conversed with him on several topics; so com- and gratifying (he appetite. Many authors find it exceed- 
pletely was my imagination beclouded with the thought ditfioult to write a good preface to tlieir own books ; 

that lie was dragging out, in a far distant dime, a miser- sol ” e )l>w ,!a 'T been celebrated for their skill in this 

,U« «!*», i« tap*,, »p.i,ilv. II... IP mtml KJKS ££SSBZ3Z “ 

•J my fn.nili, .li«, Ml, ppr.uiule.l of P.y Wilier. Tho „„ a 

vrlorvfifvr *i anurnii rtf nriminnnr nvt’ anrl I Truer rvf tmiL. . 1 .. .... 


. j r r - i ‘ j r A * it .. mu iHi hiui o ui tmi <uu iiiiiiiundiny (IIIUIIU 111KI 

identity, a source of unfeigned joy and, I trust, ol graft- H „ lI18ln ^ !H .d generally written in an off liand careless 
tnrlfi I’m n mprf'iTiil t.n inarn tlmt lif» liim not nfilv a., _a s., ai... i r-_i__ n.n ... 


tude to a merciful God, to learn that lie had not only 
never been in disgrace, or placed in unpleasant circum¬ 
stances during liis absence, but had both been steady 


style. An ancient almanac in the Ilarleian Collection 
has the following preface; -‘ To all who hw Almanacks. 
Gentlemen ; a good New your to ye: and I believe you 


in his conduct and fortunate in his situation of life.’ wish the liko to us too, for that is but manners ; but this 
After leaving Sir W. B. Guise’s in April 1831, John had is not ull I have to say to ye. Do you think these sheets 
supported himself creditably: for seven years he had were printed for nothing ? No: the bookseller swears that 
continued in one service near Wolverhampton, had saved if hc thought you would not, have bought uni, he would 
i . v i s .. _« j _ • ricvur Imvo rmhliMlKHl urn: min lin swunrs fnrt iipiv* llmf.if 


between one and two hundred pounds, and was in a 
creditable situation when he visited his native home in 
1843. 

It would seem surprising that John Kandell had not 
once communicated with his friends during the twelve 


never have published uni: and ho swears further," that if 
you dont buy urn now, ho will never print um again. 
Thus, you see, ’t,is in your power either to vex or please 
him. Do which you will, and so farewell.’ Geoffrey Whit¬ 
ney, in offering his delightful Emblems (158(;‘), says, ‘ Trust¬ 
ing that my good-will shall lie wniglied ns well as tlie 


years of his absence. In answer to a remark to this work, and that a pearlc Blia.ll not he looked for in a poor 
effect made by Geoffrey, he replied, ‘ that it was what hc man’s purse, I submit my doings herein to your censures.’ 
had long earnestly desired; but he felt ashamed to come, In a poetical address, signed S. G., prefixed to William 
as he had remained so long without communicating Stokes’s Vatdting-Master (1652), horse exercise is thus re- 
with his friends.’ The feelings of the whole family commended:—■ 

must have been intensely gratifying, first at having • This to your weakened limbs Will Btrength restore, 

found ft long-lost son and brother, and next at find- Making that brawns that was but veal before.’ 

ing him to be a respectable member of society, instead a scarce work, entitled Theormata Theolagica, or Theologi- 
#f sOch a wretch as the impostor who had been mistaken cal Treatises, by Robert Vllvain of Excester (1654), has 
jfor Mp. ‘I have been repeatedly asked,’ says Geoffrey these two lines by way of preface:—* 

RMWtefV ij» concluding his narrative, ‘ “ who was this . If ori t ics aught to waling shall offend, 
m»n?” which question I am utterly unable to answer, Know that I nought but weighty things intend. 1 
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John Banyan, in the poetioal preface to the second part 
of his Pilgrim's Progress , says— 

* Now may this little book a blearing be 
To those that love this little book and mo; 

And may its buyer have no oause to say 
Ilia money is but lost or thrown away.* 

The first edition of that excellent, work, PuckIPs Club, in a 
Dialogue between Father and Son, has the following verses 
appended to it:— 

‘ Go, little book, and show the fool his face, 

The knave his picture, and the sot his case; 

Tell to each youth what is, and what's not fit, 

And teach to huch as want, sobriety and wit.’ 
Archbishop Parker’s version of the Psalms is introduced by 
a ] ire fane consisting of fifty verses of rhyme, only a short 
specimen of which we need quote :— 

* Herein because*: all men’s delight, 

Ik*nc dhorso found m mind : 

1 turned tlio Psalmes • all whole in &uyht, 

]n rhy Him* of divers kind. 

And where at first: 1 secret meant, 

Put them myself to sing; 

Yet filends’ requests : in.ido me relent. 

Thus them abroad to bring. 

Us song should move : as sprite thereby. 

Might tunes m conooid him*: 

God grant these psalms : may eilifie. 

That is tho chicles t thing.’ 

Jolm Mar fit on’s Metamorphoses of Pigmafhn's Image, and 
1 (’crfaine Suh/ivs (1.598), has this curious address:—‘To the 
' world’s might io monarch, (loon OriMON, nolo regent of 
, affection, perpetual ruler of judgment, most iainous jusliec 
of censures, onelj» giver of honour, great procurer of ad- 
, vancemeiit, tli^uoild’s chide ballanee, the all of all, and 
i all m all, l^y whom all things are that they arc—I humbly 
offer this mv PoK.vt:— . 

i p , • 

;, Thou sole of pleasure, honours nni\ substance, 

| P'ivat arbitratoi, umpire ot tho earth, 

Mlium flesh v cpieurrs call verf lie's essence— 

Thou moving *ialor, whose powciful hn*ath 
I tfwmos nM men’s indgmcn*s, oiucAr cum mo \ ! 

Vi ut imaro to gu.ld my nuj crfcction,’ Ac. 

Some works contain addresses not to the public, but to flic 
bookseller. Jn dent’s Poetic Sleb'hes (18011) is the follow¬ 
ing:— 

, ‘ Thy spirit, groaning like th’ encumbered block 

i Which bears my works, deplores them us dead stock. 

Take up the volumes, every euro dismiss, 

1 And smile, gruff Gorgon, while 1 tell thee this 

j Not one shall lie neglected on the shelf; 

,) All shall be sold—I'll buy them in myself.’ 

A rare and witty little book, entitled The Hou^i of ( oerec¬ 
tion ^ or carloinc Satyr wall Epigrams* written by «/. //., together 
it'd ft a few characters* railed Par Pan, or like to like, ipioth the 
1 Deedl io the ( bitter (1(>1 r i), consoles the bookseller in these 
words 

1 Nay, fear not, bookseller, this book will sell; 

Foi bo it good, as thou Know’bt very well, 

, All wit! ifoe but/ U • but say it lie ill, 

All trillgoe but/ it too ,• thus thou hell'st Blill.’ 

! Robert Heath’s scarce little book of Epigrams (1650) has 
j this admonitory address:— 

i 

TO MV 1)00((SELLER. 

I've common made my book, *tis very true; 

Put I'd not hove thee prostitute it too • 

Nor bhow it barefaced on the open stall 
To tempt the buyer: nor jioabt jt on each wall 
And corner poast, close underneath tho play 
That must be acted at. Bliickfnart* that day : 

Nor fee some herring crier for a groat. 

To voice it U]) and down w fill touring throat: 

Nor bid thy ’prentice read it and admire, 

That all i' the shop may what ho reads inquire* 

No: proffered wares do smell. I’d have thee know’ 

Pride booms to beg—modestic fears to wooc.’ 

I Prom this curious extract we loam that, nearly two ccn- 
i juries ago, the announcement* of new works were stuck up 
j or placarded under the playbills of the time. 


THE SNOWDROP, DAISY, AND DANDELION. 

In a recently published" address on the value of Natural 
History as a branch of education, Mr R. Patterson of Bel¬ 
fast thus alludes to tho above flowers: ‘ fU't us examine 
some of our common flowers—let us take, for instance, the 
one which is the firstling of the year—the snowdrop. Its 


drooping head and its snowy blossom make it seem peGu- , 
liarly delicate and fragile— 

“ Coldly pure and pale, ; 

Liko weep^pg Beauty’s chock at Sorrow’s tale.” 

It comes forth amid the storms of winter, and yet looks j 
as if the first breath of the rising gale would destroy it for ' 
ever. But this is not the fact: its apparent weakness con- ; 
stitutes, in reality, its strength; from its seeming fragility 1 
arises its pow er of resistance. The head droops, the three 
outer leaves of the blossom, to use the ordinary and popular 
terms, overhang the oilier portion of the flower, and, like 
a penthouse, filing off every drop of rain. The stnlk, by 
which the blossom is attached to the stem, is so extremely 
slight, that it. docs not impede its turning with every change 
of wind. From whatever point, therefore, the gale blow*, 
the flower present* its back to the blast, and, thus protected ! 
alike from wind and ram, it lives unhurt in the millet of all j 
the inclemencies »>t winter. . j 

‘ But the sgtfWdrnp is here known only as a garden-flower. . 
Let us turn tuBome ot those which are everywhere common. 1 
Let us, tor exam jflo, take the “wee,modest, crimson-tipped ! 
flower” which spangles our meads and pastures. Many 
are the pools who have paid to it their homage; none moro 
gracefully than Montgomery:— • 

“ ’Tis Flora’s jiage; in every pis re, 

In every season, fresh and fair, 

It opens with perennial grace. 

And blossoms everywhere. 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 

Its liumblo buds imboedt*^ rise ; ! 

The rose has but a summer’s reign, i 

The daisy novel dies.” 

Tliose who have all tlieir lives been looking at this flower, 1 
luu w ho have never examined it with the discriminating j 
eje of the botanist, may perhaps Th; surprised to hear that p 
it is not the simple thin,' for which they take it; that it is j 
not, m fact, one flower, but a numerous assemblage of I 
flowers growing together, and enclosed in one common I 
flower-cup or calyx. Every one of the minute roundish [ 
yellow parts which form the centre of the daisy is, to all 
intents and purposes, a distinct flower, and .produce* it* 
own distinct and separate seed. Every one of the flat, 
white, “ crimson-tipped” portions, which give to the daisy 1 
its star-like aspect, is also a distinct flower, #Js not this 
fact strange in itself ? But more strange are the beneficent 
contrivances by which the safety of this humble plant, is 
secured. Its white rays fold closely over the yellow disc 
at night, and also during rain, and tftus serve as a protection 
to tiie precious pollen, on which the fertilisation of the 
plant, depends. This is in itself a beautiful provision for 
plants which grow in humid and uncertain climates. When 1 
once the important object for which this precaution is 
needful has been attained, the petals lose sensitivom^s, 
and close no longer. A new provision now comes into 5 
operation. The seeds are formed; but that they may not j 
be endangered during the process of ripening, the calyx or j 
flower-cup contract*, shields them from the weather until 
they are lolly matured, then expands, and, bending down¬ 
wards on the stalk, facilitates their escape. 

‘ Lo J us take up another common flower—let us take one 
which i - common everywhere, even bv our dusty waysides 
—the despised dandelion. It resembles the daisy in being 
an assemblage of distinct florets, and in tho precautions, 
different, but. not less effectual, for the safety of tho un¬ 
ripened seeds. But when the peed* are ripe, we behold a 
singular mid beautiful apparatus employed for their disper¬ 
sion—winged appendage has been supplied to each. From 
every seed springs a stalk or shaft, surmounted by a star 
of down of the most delicate textute: a breath, a* every 
child knows, is sufficient for tlieir dispersion ; and, carried 
along by the winds of heaven, the seed is scattered abroad 
over the earth. 

‘ If, by the communication of these and similar factB, 
which each can verify for himself, we can bring the young 
to look with admiration not only on the beauty of flowers, 
but on the skill and wisdom manifested in their structure, 
wo enable them moro justly to appreciate the passage, 

“ Consider the lilies of the field how they grow,” and so 
flw we aid in the elucidation of a text uf Scripture.’ 

CHARACTER OF A TADE FRIEND. 

Concerning the man yon call your friend—tell me, trill 
lie weep with you In the hour of distrew ? Will ho frith- 
fhUy reprove you to your face for actions for which oth'ew 
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{ are ridiculing or censuring you behind your back ? Will be 
| dare to stand forth in your defence when detraction in se- 
[ cretly aiming its deadly weapons at your reputation ? Will 
he acknowledge you with the Rame cordbdity. and behave 
to you with the sanio friendly attention?’ in the company 
of your superiors in rank and fortune, as when tlio claims 
of pride or vanity do not interfere with tliosoof friendship? 
If misfortune and losses should oblige yon to retire into a 
walk in life in which you cannot appear with the same dis¬ 
tinction, or entertain your friends with the same liberality 
as formerly, will he still think himself happy in your so¬ 
ciety, and, instead of gradually withdrawing himself from 
an unprofitable connexion, take pleasure in professing him¬ 
self your friend, and cheerfully assist yon to support the 
burden of your afflictions ? When sickness shah call you 
to retire from the gay and busy scenes of the world, will 
he follow you jnto your gloomy abode, listen with attention 
to your ‘tale of symptoms,’ and minister the balm of con¬ 
solation to your fainting; spirit ? And lastly, when death 
shall burst asduder every earthly tie, w ill be. shed a tear 
upon your grave, and lodge the dear remembrance of your 
mutual friendship in bis heart, as a treasure never to be 
resigned ? The man who will not do all this may be your 
companion—your , flatterer-—your seducer; but depend 
upon it be is not your'iriond.— Kijield. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Cleanliness may be defined to be the emblem of purity 
of mind, and may be recommended under the three follow¬ 
ing heads: as it is a mark of politeness, as it produces 
affection, and ns it bear* analogy to chastity of sentiment. 
First, it is a mark of politeness, for it is universally agreed 
upon that no one unadorned with this virtue can go into 
company without giving a manifold offence. The different 
nations of the world are as much distinguished by their 
cleanliness as by their arts and sciences ; the more they 
arc advanced in civilisation, the more they consult this 
part of politeness. Secondly, cleanliness may lie said to be 
tlie foster-mother of affection. Beauty commonly produces 
love, but cleanliness presen es it. Age, itself, is not nu- 
atniable while it is preserved clean and unsullied ; like a 
piece of motal constantly kept smooth and bright, we look 
on it with more pleasure than on a new vessel cankered 
with rust. I might further observe, that as cleanliness 
renders ns .agreeable to others, it makes us easy to our¬ 
selves ; that it is an excellent preservative of health, and 
that several vices both of mind and body are inconsistent 
with the habit of it. In the third place, it bears a great 
analogy with chastity iff sentiment, and naturally inspires 
refined feelings and passions. We find from experience 
that through the prevalence of custom the, most vicious 
actions lose their horror by being made familiar to us, 
while, on tlio contrary, those who live in the neighbour¬ 
hood of good examples fly from the first appearance of 
what is shocking ; and thus pure and unsullied thoughts 
are naturally suggested to the mind by these objects that 
perpetually encompass us when they are beautiful and 
elegant in their kind.— Addison. 

A BACHELOR BLACKBIM). 

The following curious anecdote is related by Mr Said of 
Fortgreen Cottage, near Gurstang, in a late number of the 
Zoologist:—‘Last year a male blackbird resided in my 
orchard, and, as it appeared, failed in finding a mate. As 
early as February he began building a nest under some 
long leaves by the side of a fenny place, having first 
scratched away a little earth in order to make a level site 
for the nest. When the nest was finished, it was com¬ 
pletely concealed from the sight, and protected from rain, 
by the long leaves bending over it; so close was one of the 
loaves, that, the bird had to lift if up every time he went in 
or out, a feat I frequently watched him perform. About 
two weeks after this nest was completely finished, the 
same bird built a second in another part of the orchard ; 
and in this second nest I often saw him sitting later in the 
season. When the leaves wore on the trees, he built a 
third nest in a thorn-bush. During the time he was en¬ 
gaged in these three nests he would continually perch in 
one of the highest, trees in the orchard, and send forth liis 
rich and melodious song, as if to invite a partner to join in 
hl«.family oares, but always without success.’ And served 
him right too, for Uis atrocious disregard of the rules Of 
toJROMSR and gallantry. What would society think of the 
Llgfii|»!psre they so facile as to he wheedled into oopartnfery 
ja'fMfe stylo —tempting as the mansion might he to which 


they were invited—without the proper attentions, anxieties, 
jealousies, protestations, and so forth, which make up the 
sum-total of legitimate courtship ? 

RECREATION. 

Recreation is intended to the mind as whetting is to tho 
scythe, to sharpen the edgo of it, which otherwise would 
grow dull and blunt. He, therefore, that spends ins whole 
time in recreation, is ever whetting, never mowing; his 
grass may grow and his steed starve ; as, contrarily, lie that 
always toils and never recreates, is ever mowing, never 
whetting—labouring much to little purpose. As good no 
scythe as no edge. Then pnly doth the work go forward, | 
when the scythe is so seasonably and moderately whetted 
that it may out; and so cuts, that it may have the help of \ 
sharpening.— Jlis/iop Hull. I 


THE PASSING RAILWAY TRAIN. 

Poesy is (Trillion ; whoso planned 
ltailways—tlio mighty veins amt arteries. 

And telegraphic wires, the nerves of nations. 

And liory engines rushing o’er the land 
Swifter than flight, or ploughing through tho seas 
’tiainhtwind, and tide, and elemental strife; 
Promethean spirits conquering thno and spare, 

And quickenin';- all the pulses of their race 
Throughout one vast organic globs of life, 

Made rich by them with wonderful creations. 

Buck as tlie opiate fancy never dronmed. 

Even in Aruby— poets should he deemed, 

If any should ; for poetry is ‘ making 
As well as writing—to be seen no less thgn said. 

1.0' here is poetry-tho llailwip-Train! * 

First the shrill whistle, then tlie distant roar. 

The ascending cloud of steam, the gleaming brass. 
The mighty moving arm ; and on amain 
The mass comes thundering like an uvulanche o’er 
The quaking earth ; a thousand faces pass— 

A moment, and arc gone like whirlwind sprites. 
Scarce seen ; so much tlio roaring speed benights 
All sense and recognition for a while; 

A little space, a minute, and a mile. 

Then look again, how swift it journeys on— 

A way, sway, along tho horizon 

Like d. lfted cloud, to its determined place; 

Power, --peed. and distance, melting into space. 
Manchester, Hlh Julv. It. 11 . 


MENTAL ENJOYMENT. ! 

If I am regardless of sensual comforts and pleasures, if I 
am not greedy of dainties, if 1 sleep little, &c. tlie reason is, | 
because I spend my time more delightfully in tilings whose 
pleasure ends not in the moment of enjoyment, and that ! 
also make me hope for an everlasting reward. Besides, thou [ 
knowest that when a man sees that his affairs go ill, he is 1 
not generally very gay ; and that, on the contrary, they j 
who think to succeed in their designs, whether in agricul- i 
turo, traffic, or any other undertaking, are very oontentcd 
in their minds. Now, dost thou believe that from anything 
whatsoever there can proceed a satisfaction like that of 
believing that wo improve daily in virtue ?— Soorates. \ 

FALSE HUMILITY. | 

It is a false and indolent humility which makes people | 
sit still and do nothing, because they will not believe they > 
are capable of doing much, for everybody can do some- I 
thing. Everybody can set a good example, be it to many 
or to few; everybody can in some degree encourage virtue 
and religion, and discountenance vice and folly; everybody J 
lias some one whom they can advise and instruct, or in 
some way help to guide through life .—Miss Talbot. 
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‘ADVICE TO THE POOR GRATIS.’ 

The medical profession obtains deserved esteem for the 
liberality with which it acts upon this notification ; but 
such generosity is not confined to tlie professors of tlie 
healing art—unless, indeed, we are to take the profes¬ 
sion as one embracing in some sense all mankind, which 
would be so far justifiable, as almost everybody con¬ 
ceives himself to be able to cure his neighbours. It 
may he said of the whole community, with little violence 
to truth, that they are willing to give advice to the 
poor gratis. No tme grudges his advice. It is a ready 
money which a^l have in ample store, and are over pre¬ 
pared to disburse. Nay, the public may even be said 
in this respect to exetfcd the medical men in bounty, 
for they arc willing to give advice to the rid), ns well 
as to the poor, gratis. 

To put this to the proof, announce your being afflicted 
with so simple an ailment as the toothache. Are you 
not sure, in that case, to get an advice on the subject 
from every one who may be in the company at the 
moment? No. 1 cries, ‘Have it out!’ ‘By no means,’ 
says No. 2; ‘ why part with a tooth which may yet serve 
you? Have it stopped up!’ No. 3 suggests creosote: 
No. 4 laudanum; No. 5 brandy; to which No. fi will 
perhaps add—‘and water.’ Others will recommend— 
hot fomentations, external applications of ice, cha¬ 
momile flowers, flannel bandages, ginger, tincture of 
myrrh, essence of doves, and peppermint lo/enges. 
'l’iio hydropathist tells you to sleep in a wet sheet, and 
the homocopathist to take an invisible dose of poison; 
whilst a facetious friend will in all probability throw 
the whole code of counsel into the shade, by produc¬ 
ing that, much-worn jest of Joe Miller, which recom¬ 
mends you to fill your mouth with cold water, and 
sit on a lire till it boils. A burn or scald is the subject 
of an equal amount of contradictory but gratuitous 
advice. One tells you to hold the sore to the fire, giving 
as a philosophical reason, ‘ that it draws out the heat;’ 
perhaps upon Dr Hanneman’s principle of similia simili- 
bus curantur. Others severally suggest the application 
of cold cream, raw potatoes, flour, scraped lint, turpen¬ 
tine, wadding, pomatum, spirits of wine, and, in short, 
a hundred things all different from each others In the 
case of an accident in the street, a different piece of 
advice Is equally sure to proceed from some dozen of 
the bystanders. Verily, the regular men with diplomas 
are far from being the only people who give advice on 
medical matters gratis. 

So also with other afflictions. Who ever experienced 
any downcasting misfortune, but he was sure to receive 
a vast quantity of good advice as to the conduct which 
he ought to pursue upon the occasion ? Some advise 
means of repairing or overcoming the evil Others are 
sedulous to make the unfortunate person aware that 


misfortunes must be submitted to. They jidvise him to 
bear, which hA very remarkable kind of advice, sinee 
it is almost impossible for tlie advised party to help fol¬ 
lowing it. Unfortunate and poor people of all kinds 
receive a vast quantity of good advjoe, of which, it is to 
be feared, they do not always make a good use. The 
rich have no wish to conceal from them the arts by 
wliieli they themselves have thriven, but, on the con¬ 
trary, are perpetually advising them as to the proper 
means for improving their circumstances. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, it is not always possible to take advantage of these 
hints. A widow with a large family may be imagined 
visiting a wealthy brother-in-law, to lay before him a 
statement of her unfortunate circumstances. He receives 
her with tlie most affectionate urbanity, condoles with 
her misfortunes, admits their extent and severity, and 
promptly comes forward to relieve her distresses, before 
she has even had time to ask it, with—his advice. He 
counsels her, in the kindest and blandest tones, by all 
means to procure her eldest daughter a situation. lie 
suggests the expediency of getting one of her boys into 
some asylum for orphans. Then for herself,,a house¬ 
keeper’s situation in a nobleman’s family is exactly suit¬ 
able. Admirable advice this, could a widow with few 
friends and no influence contrive tq, follow it. As things 
stand, it is of about as much use to her as that of a cer¬ 
tain fashionable physician is to his pauper patients, 
when, from sheer force of habit, ho advises them ‘ to take 
a little claret-wliey, with occasional carriage exercise.’ 
Still, the intention of the giver of the advice was the 
same. It is not his blame that the widow cannot 
profit by his benevolent recommendations. And it 
must be admitted that, for one good advice which falls 
to the ground, from the inability of the patient to act 
upon it twenty are lost tlirougli his mere stupidity, or 
his self-Lonceit. 

Even to be poor only in experience or sense, is suffi¬ 
cient to draw forth a.large share of this form of benevo¬ 
lence. Only appear a little irresolute about your course, 
or fearful of not proving competent for what you are 
entering upon—be young, be frivolous, be accessible, or 
simple—and you are sure to have twenty persons of im¬ 
mense sagacity and knowledge of the world immediately 
around you, offering, nay; pressing upon you, advice 
gratis. ‘John, if you arc wise, choose the law; you 
have a bachelor uncle high in the profession.’ ‘Wil¬ 
liam, avoid that family of the Scampers; the young lady 
would never make a proper wife for you.’ ‘ You’re a 
young man, Thomas; take a situation as a clerk, and 
don’t go into business for yourself for some years yet’ 
You publish a juvenile volume of poems, and twenty 
critics, in the greatest concern for your interests, imme¬ 
diately advise you to desert the dangerous society of the 
Muses: Byron himself received such an advice from the 
I Edinburgh Review. ‘1| is our desire,’ said his lord- 
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ship's benevolent censor, ‘ to counsel {lini that he forth¬ 
with abandon poetry.’ There would he a vast, deal more 
good advice given to thoughtless and inexperienced per¬ 
sons than what is, were there always apod opportunities 
of presenting it. But, in a great majority of cases, it is 
found quite impossible to get the advice offered. For 
example, a merchant is entering upon an adventure 
which all other people believe will he ruinous. Hun¬ 
dreds are saying, ‘ If I only could get him advised, he 
might be saved from ruin.’ They fear to offend, and 
keep their advice to themselves. A gentleman with 
obscure perceptions of arithmetic, and large capacities 
of enjoyment, is overspending his income, and hope¬ 
lessly encumbering bis estate. Every other gentleman 
in the county is brimful of advice suitable for him, but 
dreads tittering it, lest it be taken amiss. A young lady 
is understood’to be engaged to marry a young gentleman 
who is thought, by all besides bis intended’s family, to 
bo unworthy of her. All declare their eagerness to ad¬ 
vise against the match, hut refrain from similar motives. 
Thus an incredible quantity of good advice is pent up, 
and utterly lost; which all must hold as very much to 
be deplored. 

While Advisativencss is a feature in all characters, 
there are some in whom it is unusually well developed. 
Impressed witli a strong sense of their superior intelli¬ 
gence and wisdom, they arc eager to diffuse the bene¬ 
fits of these qualities f.mongst their less gifted fellow- 
creatures. Being so fortunate as to he always right in 
their views and opinions, they labour to force these 
upon the attention of all who they think may be the 
better of them. Mention to one of this select (orps that 
you tiave been insuring upon your life in the Magnum 
i Bonum Mutual Life-Assurance Society—‘ Oh, my dear 
sir,’ he will say, ‘let me advise you to sell out there, and 
take a policy in the Royal Proprietary.’ You inquire 
wliy, and learn, ‘I insure in that office.’ Supposing 
you mention a school to which you arc going to send 
your sons, he will, with equal anxiety for your good, 
advise you to send them to a certain other seminary— 

I for why?* ‘ Mi/ hoys go there.’ After a brief argument 
i on some speculative subject (advisers do not like long 
arguments), lie will cut short all with- “Let me advise 
you, as a friend, to gsve up these eccentric seutim'Mda; 
they cannot but be fatal to your prosperity in li.fi.’ 
You vainly endeavour to get any reason from lnm 
beyond, ‘ / think very differently.’ Men of this kind 
are well known to ministers of state, conductors of lite¬ 
rary works, and public men in general, in consequence 
of their being so eager to extend to all persons in critical 
situations the benefit of their extraordinary sapience. 
Her majesty’s advisers are probably the most advised 
of all men. Without any exact knowledge of the fact, 
but judging from mere general appreciation of human 
nature, 1 would venture to say, under a considerable 
penalty, if wrong, that the Home Secretary does not get 
less than twenty letters of the most profound advice 
| per diem, at an average. These gentlemen it is who 
write letters to the Bench of Bishops in the newspapers, 
advising how to rescue the church from those dangers 
to which it is so much accustomed, {t is they who 
recommend proper sites for all public monuments. Tiiey 
are also great in decjding on the comparative merits of 
contending lines of proposed railways—matters on which 
they cannot but be disinterested, seeing that they have 
not a pound of stock ill either, but are only anxious to 
discriminate as to how other people should spend their 
money. Such a monitor-general deems no subject too 
humble for the exercise of his gift. He is as ready to 
advise ladies how to extirpate warts, as generals how 
to fight battles. lie tells a housekeeper by what means 
she may save a shilling a-month in the purchase of 
coflftee, with the same gravity as he writes a letter in 
the papers to the chancellor of the exchequer, develop¬ 
ing to him a first-rate plan for paying off the national 
debt Sent into the world to scatter advice over it 
broadcast, it is nothing to him how it falls, or where it 

i 


germinates. Only let him say, ‘ I would advise you,’ 
and he is content. * 

How lamentable to think that scarcely any of the 
advice that is thus sown so liberally comes to any good. 
‘ Advice to the poor gratis’ is a notification whieli were 
as well not made, for nobody takes advantage of it. 
Where lies the cause of this sad waste and misexpendi- 
ture of good counsel ? Is it not in the fatal word gratis ? 
All know well that things to be had for nothing are 
never esteemed. But put a price on anything, and 
mankind instantly begin to imagine there must be some 
value in it. Let me for once, then, be an adviser, and 
recommend my sage friends to cease giving counsel 
gratis. Let them assign a scale of fees for good admo¬ 
nitions, and upon no account ever givu the i/nitl till they 
have touched the qvo; and they may bo assured that 
none of their recommendations will ever then be allowed 
to fall to {lie ground. 


SAUNTERINGS AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

From Fatterdale to Amblcside, a small town situated 
at the head of Windermere, is a distance of ten miles. 
The first part of the road, as far as Brothers’ Water (a 
mountain tarn which is said to have obtained its mime 
from the circumstance of two brothers having been 
drowned in it), winds through level meadows skirted by 
hanging woods and lofty mountains, down whose sides 

■' A hnminel torrents rend the!] furioig* way 

but the remainder of the way lies tlirougii* a rugged 
pass, truly Alpine in its character, and winds along a 
contracted valley, with a lofty and naked mountain im¬ 
pending on the left. A steep and difficult path, by the 
side of which a torrent tumbles and foams over its rocky 
channel, leads to the summit of this famous pass, where 
we fiud Kirkstoue, a huge fragment of rock, 

* whoso church-like frame 
Gives to thin hiivngt* pasa ita nanie ’ 

Resides its picturesque attractions, tins spot is intucst- 
ing as having been the way by which the Unman leg.ons 
must have passed on their march to the station at 
AriiMosidc. The whole scene is solemn, and profoundly ! 
impressive. At a height so great, it may be easily i 
supposed that the tumults of the world have been left j 
far behind, and that no sound of human life breaks in j 
upon the intense and awful solitude that reigns for ; 
ever in this romantic pass. And the traveller is fully 
prepared to say. with Wordsworth, in his fine stanzas 
on this memorable place— 

‘ Within the mind strong fancies work, 

A deep delight the lmsum thrills. 

Oft as I pass along the fink 
Of these fraternal hills ; 

Where, save the rugged rock, we find 
No appanage of human kind, 

Nor hint of man. * * 

Aspiring road! thatlov’stt* hide 
Thy dat mg in a vapoury honrn, 

Not seldom may the hour return 
When thou sholt be my guide.’ 

The descent from the small spot of table-land at the 
summit to the town of Ambleside at the foot of the 
mountain, a distance of three miles, is sudden, preci¬ 
pitous, and in some places frightfiilly steep, and not a 
little dangerous; for the road being only tlie original 
mountain track of shepherds, gradually widened and 
improved from age to age, is carried over ground which 
no engineer even in Alpine countries would have viewed 
as practicable. The views of Windermere and the valley 
of Ambleside obtained during the descent are very fine. 

The small market-town of Ambleside is built in 
pleasing irregularity on the side of a hill command¬ 
ing charming prospects of the parks of Rydal and 
Brathay, and the lake of Windermere. It stands upon 
the spot formerly occupied by the Roman station, 
Dictis, and is surrounded by mountains on all sides ex- 
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cept towards the south-west. The situation is peculiarly 
delightful, and its beauty is heightened by the presence 
of the rivers Rotliay and Brathuy, the two principal 
feeders of Windermere lake A mhleside is one of the few 
places where the annual custom of rush-hearing, which 
once prevailed in most parts of England, still lingers. 
The garlands of rushes, which arc formed with great taste 
and elegance by the young women of the village, are 
deposited in the church on a Saturday, and remain there 
during divine service on the Sunday, when each girl 
takes her respective garland, and all the hearers walk in 
procession, preceded by a hand of music. The origin of 
this simple ceremony must Be traced back to those 
primitive times when the floors of churches were un- 
paved, and a covering of rushes was employed to pro¬ 
tect the feet lroin the damp earth. The strewing of 
rushes was not, however, confined to churches; private 
houses and even palaces had no better garni! urg for their 
floors in the olden times. In ‘ Newton's Herbal! !o the 
Bible,’ mention is made of ‘sedge and rushes, with the 
which many in the country do use in summertime to 
strawe their parlors and churches.’ Hcnzcr, in his 
Itinerary, speaking of Queen Elizabeth's presenee- 
chamher at Greenwich, says, ‘ The floor, alter the Eng¬ 
lish fashion, was strewed with /mi/,' meaning riHies -, 

; and Shakspcare, in his Romeo and Juliet, speaks of 
j those who 

' * Tic Ur llic senseless rushes with flu ir he* Is.' 

It, became of course necessary at interval., to eh ar away 
the old covering, and strew fresh rushes iu its place , 
and the nnmiift renewal of the rushes was cor.veiled 
into a festival, and was attended with various cere¬ 
monies and reioieings.’ In some few places the cere, 
monial lias been. preserved to the present day. 
i A mile from Amhlesi 1c is 

| * Wcwii.il "WinanJmrvr:the 

with all iis bays and proniuntm cs m posing m gentle 
yet stately beanie. VVmdermere is about Iv.ihe 01 
fouiteen miles long, and from one to two in breadth, 
and sweeps like a. majestic river with an easy bend 
between low' points and eminences that, shaded with 
wool), and often cmbellislud with villas, swell into lulls 
cultivated 1o their summits. For several miles along 
1 the western shore, however, a range of rocky fobs lives 
over the water , and on the north, the lofty mountains 
which surround the head of the lake are disp >scd wiili 
uncommon grandeur of outline and magnificence of 
colouring. Two miles from Amhleside wo reach I,o- 
wood Inn, a favourite residence of visitors to the lakes, 
delightfully situated on a small hay, mid commanding a 
magnificent view of fh<> whole upper part of Winder- 
mere. Close at hand is a small villa called Dove’s Nest, 
which will be viewed with interest as haring been at 
one time the residence of the late Mrs fl emails ; and at 
no great distance, perched on the lull-side, is Kileray, 
the property of Professor Wilson, which, in the words 
of its owner, 

‘rests upon the brow 
(Beneath its fijcamnre) ol Or rest Hill, 

As if it mulled on Windermere below. 

Her green loeebsos and her islands still.' 

A mile and a half from Lowood is one extremity of 
the ‘ long vale-village’ of Trout beck, remarkable for the 
rude picturesqueness of its many-chimneyed,cottages, 
with their numberless gables and slate-slab portico's. 
‘The cottager,’ says Christopher North, ‘ stand for the 
most part in clusters of twos and threes, with here and 
there what in Scotland is called a clarlmn— many a 
sma’ toun within the ae lang toun—but where, in all 
broad Scotland, is a mile-long scattered congregation 
of rural dwellings, all dropped down where the painter 
and the poet would have wished to plan, them, on 
knolls and in delis, on bunks and braes, and below tree- 
crested rocks, and all bound together in picturesque 
confusion by old groves of ash, oak, and sycamore, and 
hy flower-gardens and fruit-orchards rich as those of 


the llesperides ?’, Great, part of the land in this neigh¬ 
bourhood is in the hands of'a class of small proprietors, 
locally termed ‘statesmen,’ in whose families the same 
pi operties have been hereditary for many hundred years. 
They are a sturdy independent race, distinguished for 
the possession of many virtues, which in not a few cases 
are unfortunately nUoytd by an inveterate propensity to 
litigation. It is stated by one well acquainted with their 
character, that of ‘ all the people that on earth do dwell,’ 
your Troutheek statesmen are the most litigious atul 
most, quarrelsome about straws. Not a footpath in all the 
parish that has not cost a hundred pounds iu lawsuits. 
The most insigi,mount stile is referred to a full bench 
of magistrates. That gate was carried to the Quarter 
Sessions. No branch of a tree can shoot six inches over 
a march wall, without being indicted for a tyespass And 
should a frost-loosened stone tumble from some sfuees 
down upon a n* e-'diour's field, he will Ik-N erved with n 
notice to quMM'oig next morning. Many of the small 
properties here. 1 .nits have been mortgaged over head 
and ears to fee rascally attorneys. Vet the last hoop of 
apples will goto the land shail.x, and the statesman, 
driven at last from his parei rial fii-'.K will sue for some¬ 
thing or another, m furimt />o«/ut>s, wire it but the 
worthless wood and second-hand nads that may be 
destined for his coffin. 

Pursuing our route along the eastern nflirgin of Win¬ 
dermere, many exquisite views are obtained of the lake, 
tlm whole length of which stretches out before us, 

‘ With ;tll it* fnhy orou <ls 
Of ml,unis, that (onefhei lie 
As ipuetly as sjiuts ol hkv 

Amongst tlu* rvonmg clouds.' 

‘There is not,’ says the author already quoted, ‘such 
another splredid prospect in all England. The lake has 
much of the char,refer of a river, without losing its own. 
The Mends are seen almost, all lying together in a 
elusti r - led ev which all is loveliness and beauty—above, 
all majestv and grandeur. Hold or gentle promontories 
break ail the banks into frequent hays, seldom without 
a cottage or cottages embowered in trees; and while the ] 
whole landscape is of a sylvan kind, parts oi* it. arc so i 
laden aith woods, that you see only here and there a 
wreath of smoke, but no houses, and could almost believe 
11i.it you are g.t/mg on the primeval forests.’ About two j 
miles from I.ov.ood via- reach the mausiou-lmuse of i 
Calgavlh, which we looked upon With deep interest for j 
the sake of the illustrious dead, for them long dwelt i 
Bishop Watson, ‘ the Defender of the Faith ; and there, 
within the shadow of Ins memory', Btil! dwell those 
dearest on earth to his beatified spirit.’ Fiom Galgarth 
to Rayng is almost, a continuous forest, hut interspersed 
with glades, and occasionally enlivened with open up¬ 
lands. At tins part of our route* the road proceeds along 
a terrace, ‘to which,' savs Professor Wil., 011 , ‘there was 
nothin” to compare m the hanging gardens of Babylon. 

| Theie is the widest breadth of water, the richest fore¬ 
ground of wood, and the most magnificent background 
of mountains not only m Weslnuneland, hut- believe us 
—in all the wotld.’ * Passing through the stately woods 
of Ray rig, we. reach the pretty village of Bow ness, which 
has been not inaptly termed ‘ the capital port town of 
the lakes.’ It stands upon the edge of a large bay, and 
with its irregular roofs, white, blue, gray, gre.cn, brown, 
and black walls, its frui,t - laden trees, central church 
tower, and environing groves, presents a most pic¬ 
turesque appearance. The church is an ancient edifice, 
with a square tower, and a large and curiously painted 
channel window, winch originally belonged to Furness 
Abbey. It is divided into seven compartments, and 
exhibits sketches of Scriptural subjects, Roman Catholic 
superstitions, ancient legends, and armorial bearings of 
several noble families. Entering the church, it was im¬ 
possible not to feel the beauty of the lines in which 
it has been described by Wordsworth in the ‘Ex¬ 
cursion:'— 

* tint raised in nice proportions was,tile pile, 

But large and massy; for duration built; 
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With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 
Uv nuked rafters intricately crowed 1 
Like leafless uiulcibouyt^ ’miti home tlii<?k grove 
All withered by the depth of triiade above. 

Admonitory texts inscribed the wul]p— 

Each in its ornannentid to: roll enclosed ; 

And marble inomimonts ware liorc displayed 
Tbrongina the wall*, and ou tlie floor beneath 
Fejmlclinil stones nppeaud with emblem h ft raven, 

And footworn epitaphs, and sortie with small 
And shining etflgloaof brass inlaid.* 

! Here lie tlie earthly remains of Hi.simp Watson, dislin- 
I guislied only by a small plate containing a brief record 
i of his name, age, and death, The finest edifice in 
| Bowness is tlie school, which has been recently rebuilt 
j on a most munificent scale by the late Mr Holton of 
j Starrs, and is only much tiio splendid for the purpose 
i for which it was designed. The view from tlie front 
| is exquisitely* beautiful, comprising the whole of tile 
! upper half of the lake. The mountains round the 
I head, into the recesses of which the waters seem to 
penetrate, arrange themselves in the most graceful 
forms, and the wooded heights of the opposite shore 
cast a deep shadow upon ‘ the liosom of the steady 
lake.’ Opposite Bowness is Iiolle Isle, the largest 
island in Windermere, upon which stands 

* A Grecian tempi" using from tlu* drop,* 

the residence of the proprietor, Mr CUirwen. Belle 
Isle was formerly the, property of the Fhilipsons, an 
ancient Westmoreland family, who were also owners of 
Calgartli. During the great civil war, two of them, an 
elder and a younger brother, had both espoused tlie 
royal cause. Tlie elder, to whom the island belonged, 
was a colonel, and tlie younger a major, in the royal 
army. The latter, whose name was Hubert, was a 
man of high and adventurous courage, and from some 
of his desperate exploits had acquired, amongst the 
Parliamentarians, the appellation of Robin the Devil. 
After the death of the king, though the war had sub¬ 
sided, private malice and the desire of revenge long 
kept alive the animosity of individuals. A certain 
Colonel Briggs, an officer in the Parliamentary army, 
resided at this time in Kendal, and under the double 
character of a leading magistrate and an active com¬ 
mander, held the country in awe. Tnis person having 
heard that Major 1‘hifipson w*as secreted in his brother's 
house on Belie Isle, went thither, armed with his double 
authority (for he was 

Grout on the benoh, groat in tlie saddle, 

Migiitv ho wan nt both of thew. 

And styled ot Wui as well at. JVaeo), 

with the view of making prisoner so obnoxious a person. 
The major, however, was on the alert, and gallantly 
stood a siege of eight or ten days, until his brother 
came to his relief. The attack being thus repulsed, the 
major was not a man who would sit down quietly under 
the injury he had received. He therefore raised a small 
band of horse, and set forth one Sunday morning in 
search of Briggs. Upon arriving a[ Kendal, lie learned 
that the colonel was at prayers, and proceeding straight 
to the church, he posted his men at the entrance, and 
dashed forward himself down tlie prinwipal aisle into 
tlie midst of the congregation. Whatever were his in¬ 
tentions—whether to carry his enemy off prisoner, or, 
as is more probable, to shoots him on the spot—they 
were defeated: the colonel was not present. The con¬ 
gregation, as might be expected, was thrown into great 
confusion on seeing an armed man on horseback make 
liis appearance among them, ahd the major, taking ad¬ 
vantage of their astonishment, turned his horse round 
and galloped down the next aisle. As he was making 
his exit from the church, his head came violently in 
contact with the arch of the doorway, which was much 
smaller than that through which he had entered. His 
helmet was struck off by the blow, his saddle-girth gave 
way, and he himself was much stunned. The congre¬ 
gation, recovering from their astonishment, attempted 
to make him prisoner. But his followers mode a furious 


attack on the assailants, and the major killed with his 
own hand one of those who had seized him, clapped the 
saddle, ungirthed as it was, upon his horse, and vaulting 
into it, rode full speed through the streets of Kemlal, 
calling on his men to follow him, and with his whole 
party succeeded in making good his retreat to his asylum 
in Belle Isle. The action marked the man. Many knew 
him; and they who did not, knew as well from the ex¬ 
ploit that it could he ftobody hut Robin the Devil. This 
incident is referred to by Sir Walter Scott, as having 
furnished him with a hint for his description of a 
similar adventure in Kolgeby, Canto VI.—the murder of 
Wycliffo by Bertram of Rismgluuu .—■ 

‘ All eyas upon the pate way lump, 

When through the (lothie arch there sprung 
A hoi soman armed, at hondlong speed— 
hiiblo Ins cloak, hisplumo, lus steed— 

Fire irom the flinty floor was spurned, 

The Vaults unwonted thing returned ' 

One instant’s glance around he tlur.i, 

From saddle bow his pislol drew; 

Grimly determined wits his look. 

Ills chargor w itli his spins lu* shook. 

All scattered backward as lie tunic. 

For all knew liortram Rismgham 
Tlnce bounds that noble couiscr gave, 

T ho fiist lias reached the central hum* ; 

The second cleared the t hnneel w ide, 

Th»* third lie was at Wjc lifte's side * * 

'While yet the smoke the deed touceal 
llertiam lus ready chaigei wheels; 

Jlut lloundojed on the pavement floor 
The steed, and dm\ n the uder bore ; 

And bin sting hi the headlong sivaj. 

The faithless saddle-girths gave \\ ay, 

’Tvvas while ho toiled him to be freed* 

And with the rt in to ituse the steed, • 

That fjom umii/cnicnt's lrofl tianoo 
All SV ^ditto's soldiers waked at oncaA o. 

Some distance below Belle Isle, at a place where the 
lake suddenly contracts, and where two promontories 
extend to meet each other, a public ferry has been esta¬ 
blished, of which we availed ourselves to reach the 
western shore. Ju crossing tlie lake, we obtained what 
was perhaps the most interesting view on Windermere, 
and could not but admire the extraordinary clearness of 
tlie water, through which we could see far below tlie 
inhabitants of its deep recesses as they played in shoals, 
or occasionally 

‘ sportin’: with quirk dunce, 

Showed to tile sun their waved coats Un.pt with gold,* 

Near the ferry a pleasure house has been erected by Mr 
(lumen ot Belle Isle, on a spot commanding fine views 
of the surrounding scenery. The prospect, however, 
requires a fine day in order to be seen to advantage. 
Its character is of that beauty which disappears almost 
utterly in wet or drizzly weather. Further to the south, 
but on I lie eastern shore, Stores Hull, the fine mansion 
of Mrs Bolton, is seen standing on a promontory which 
projects into the lake. Its late owner, Mr Bolton, was 
the friend of Canning, who was in the habit of pay¬ 
ing frequent visits to this enchanting spot to obtain a 
temporary rest from tlie cares and toils of public life. 
Lockhart, in liis Life of Sir Walter Scott, gives a 
graphic description of one of these visits, to which the 
presence of Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, and Wilson, 
gave peculiar interest. ‘ It has not,’ he says, ‘ I suppose, 
often happened to a plain English merchant, wholly the 
architect of his own fortunes, to entertain at one time a 
party embracing so many illustrious names. He was 
proud of his guests *, they respected him; and honoured 
and loved each other; and it would have been difficult 
to say which star in the constellation shone with the 
brightest or the softest light. There was “high disr 
course,” intermingled with as gay flashings of courtly 
wit as ever Canning displayed, and a plentiful allowance 
on all sides of those airy transient pleasantries in which 
the fancy of poets, however wise and grave, delights to 
run riot when they are sure not to be misunderstood. 
There were beautiful and accomplished women to adorn 
and enjoy this circle. The w eather was as Elysian as 
the scenery. There were brilliant cavalcades through 
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tlie woods in the mornings, arid delicious fronting* on 
the lake by moonlight, and the last day Professor Wil¬ 
son (‘ the Admiral of tho Lake,’ as Canning called him) 
presided over one of the most, splendid regattas that 
ever enlivened Windermere. I'm haps there were not 
fewer than fifty barges following in the professor's ra¬ 
diant procession, when it paused at the point of Stores 
to admit into the place of honour the vessel that carried 
kind happy Mr Bolton and his guests. The three hards 
of the lakes led the cheers that hailed Scott and Can¬ 
nings and music and sunshine, flags, streamers, and gay 
dresses, the merry hum of voims, and the rapid splash¬ 
ing of innumerable oars, made up a dazzling mixture 
of sensations as the flotilla wound its way among the 
rielily-foliaged islands, and along bays and promontories 
peopled with enthusiastic spectators.’ 

From this spot the lake gradually narrows, till it be¬ 
comes in reality ‘ the rieer-lake and at a place railed 
Newby Bridge, six miles from Storrs Hall, it finds an 
outlet in the river Levon, winch carries its waters into 
Moreau a be Bay. 


S IT R E T IS III I’. 

Tim unpleasant nature of the obligation called sureti- 
ship need not he enlarged upon: it is universally felt 
and acknowledged. Vet there is a vast number of 
offices and situations to which parties are not eligible, 
unless they can bring forward satisfactory security for 
the sums wliicff may he intrusted to them. Indivi¬ 
duals, seeing friends thus depending for the means of a 
livelihood, or of advance in the world, upon obtaining 
guarantees for their intromissions, arc often induced by 
humane feelings to undertake such obligations; and 
how frequently they sutler loss through this friendly act 
is but. too well known. On the other hand, individuals 
who might obtain certain situations if they could give 
proper sureties, often fail to do so, from either their in¬ 
ability to get security, or their honourable dislike to 
ask a friend to undertake such a hazard in their be¬ 
half. 

The in lelloctual progress of our country has at length 
furnished a Solution of this class of difficulties. It has 
been found that, however uncertain may be the con¬ 
tingency of a fall before temptation in an individual, 
there is a determinate and regularly recurring number 
of such lapses out. of a wide number of eases—the same 
principle holding here as m the annual criminal sta¬ 
tistics of a country, which arc always nearly uniform, 
allowing for progressive conditions. The idea of found¬ 
ing upon this natural fact a society for making sureti- 
ship a matter of business, was first explained to the 
pubLic in the Dublin Review for August 1840, by-the 
first, writer of the day on this class of subjects, Augustus 
de Morgan. He showed that, ‘ if a thousand bankers’ 
clerks were to club together to indemnify their securi¬ 
ties, by the payment of one pound a-year each, and if 
each had given security for L.500, two in each year 
might become defaulters to that amount, four to half 
the amount, &c. without rendering the guarantee fund 
insolvent;’ also that, ‘if it be tolerably well ascertained 
that the instances of dishonesty (yearly) among such 
persons amount to one in five hundred, this club would 
continue to exist, subject to being in debt in a bad 
year, to an amount which it. would be able to dis¬ 
charge in good ones.’ In 1842, those ideas were rea¬ 
lised by the establishment, under favour of an act of 
parliament, of • The Guarantee Society, for providing 
security for the fidelity of persons in situations of trust, 
where securities are required, on payment of an annual 
premium; capital one hundred thousand pounds.’ There 


• 

is something startling at first sight in such a society; 
but. its advantages are readily discovered. 

The first of these undoubtedly is its enabling a clerk 
or other salaried igeut, of good character, to obtain at 
onee. and without obligation to others, such security as 
lie may require. To quote a pamphlet upon the sub¬ 
ject/ which has fallen into our hands—‘One or two 
instances of deserving individuals, debarred of their 
well-earned reward, may convince the reader of the 
serious hardship that, the system of private suretiship 
often inflicts upon the deserving. They are selected 
from two very different ranks m life, and will he suffi¬ 
cient evidence of the truth of the position here laid 
down. 

‘First, with respect, to the army. Tlin reward for 
merit, accompanied with pecuniary advantage, is very 
limited in this branch of the public service. Suppose 
the officer tt»4»o educated in the military school, and 
immediately drafted into the army (which is a very 
common ease), his whole life will have been spent either 
on service or in the barrack. He may have distin- ; 
guished himself upon the field of battle, and obtained 
a company by exertion amidst, the greatest dangers. 
To the veteran of this description the payniastership is 
the only' pecuniary reward that, can be enjoyed while 
upon active duty with his regiment. He is shipped 
from colony to colony, and the war-office authorities, 
anxious to afford substantial reward, may have the 
opportunity of offering him this appointment, for ser¬ 
vices brought under their especial notice. In this ease 
the most unexceptionable sureties are required to the 
amount of L.2000, and hundreds of meritorious offierrs 
! have reluctantly been forced to decline the office, which 
it. would have greatly benefited tliem to accept, and 
gratified tbe authorities to have conferred. An example 
amongst officers of this standing is not wanting to ac¬ 
knowledge the importance of the honourable help to be 
obtained from the Guarantee Society, and the society 
itself is under obligation to the authorities of the war- 
offiee for the support given by them to the society in 
its infancy. ” 

‘ The second case to which I would allude is of an¬ 
other class. A person who had entered the establish¬ 
ment of one of the large cltilis, in the neighbourhood of 
St .James’s palace, upon daily pay, conducted himself 
with so milch propriety, that lie was gradually promoted 
to the office of assistant butler. The butler died, and 
as valuable articles were intrusted to his keeping, it 
was important, that none hut a trustworthy person 
should be appointed to the vacancy. The club wan pro¬ 
tected in this appointment by a bond to a considerable 
amount. The good character of the assist,ant-butler 
recommended him to the house committee, who unani¬ 
mously selected him for the vacant office. The necessity 
of providing sureties, however, was an insuperable bar; 
the man had no friends of sufficient property to whom 
lie could apply for such a favour. It was most desirable 
that his services should be secured, and as the Guarantee 
Society, which at tlfhfc time had scarcely commenced 
business, offered the means of removing the difficulty, 
some members of the committee of management com¬ 
municated with* the society; inquiries confirmed the 
opinion of the good character of the man ; the society 
became his sureties, and, a deserving, well-qualified 
person obtained his reward for good and faithful ser¬ 
vices.’ 

It, also appears that the Guarantee Society furnishes' 
security under circumstances which form a great im¬ 
provement upon the private mode. It not only insti¬ 
tutes a rigid investigation into the moral character of 
the applicant—rejecting him if there be any deficiency 
in this respect—but it exercises a care over the parties 
concerned, demanding that the employer shall exert due 
vigilance over the employed. Private parties, acting as 


* Suretiship; the Dangers and Defects of Private Security, and 
tboir Remedies. By Charles Saunderson. London : Slmpkin, 
Marshal), and Co. 1844. * 
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securities, me usually prevented l>y delicacy from mak¬ 
ing any inquiry about the footing on which employer 
and employed may stand; and, when failure takes place, 
thev arc usually at a loss to ascertain how far the alleged 
I defalcation is real; but the Guarantee Society is under 
I no scruple on these points, and facts prove tiiat it is well 
j for them to be so. (hi the other hand, employers who 
j conceive themselves to lie amply protected by private 
| sureties, often find that these eittier were fallacious at 
i first, or in the course of time have become so, their minds 
being too much engrossed with other objects to admit 
of their exercising due care. But a society making 
suretiship a business, and possessing an ample capital, 
may he depended upon with absolute confidence. 

! Mr De Morgan, in the able paper which has been 
! quoted, anticipated in some degree tile ohji el ion, that 
1 security obtained on commercial prim iples from a society 
I would exercise a less control over the moral lei line, of 
! the assured party than does a private guarantee. On 
\ this point Mr Saundersnn is si ill more explicit, and we 
j extract his observations in full. ‘The mile consideration." 
he says, ‘which remains worthy of notice, is Ihc effect 
that the introduction of tins principle will have upon 
j other general interests of the community, especially 
i with regard to morality. The rarity of a prosecution hv 
i sureties sufficiently attests tin weakness of the moral 
’ control that private suretish ip ewiei'es in the relations 
• between the einploi ea and fneir bondsmen. Jt is s.uiii- 
I eient for the surety that be lias incurred a heavy 
I penalty; ami it would evince great ignorance of the 
world to suppose relatives would further expose their 
j family honour by public proceedings against tin: of¬ 
fender. Under such feelings, the worthless servant 
■ escapes punishment, lie may form other acquaintance 
and other friendships, he possibly may obtain another 
employer and other sureties, end run a similar round of 
folly and vice, and eventually plunge into greater de¬ 
linquencies. The proceedings of the Guarantee Society, 
j on the contrary, appear well calculated to arrest such a 
course of events. Upon the first defalcation, if it he 
I not a ease of gross fraud, the individual may he called 
upon to protect, the society from pecuniary loss, bis 
employer still having the right to ] .oseente. If tins 
ciiii he aeeoinplishefl, when a second application for 
guarantee is made, the answer of the society to the p> o- 
posed master would he, “ We will not guarantee A. 1>. 
a second time; we believe he can lie employed more 
usefully than in offices of pecuniary trust.” 

‘The individual is by such means most probably 
saved from the temptation that would constantly beset, 
him. If the circumstances attending the defalcation 
afford evidence of serious criminality, prosecution will 
certainly follow. The society have their personal in¬ 
terests to protect, and will in such a ease exert the only 
real cheek upon the positively dishonest—namely, the 
certainty of exposure and punishment. Upon this sub¬ 
ject no doubt can exist: the appointment of the solici¬ 
tors to the Association of London,Bankers for the Pre¬ 
vention of Fraud, as the society's solicitors for the pro¬ 
secution of defaulters, is positive proof of the society’s 
determination that punishment shall fallow a violation 
of laws instituted for the protection of the community 
at large. ■ 

1 The success of thq Guarantee Society must therefore 
lead to a diminution of fraud and dishonesty.* In fur¬ 
ther proof it may lie stated, that of parties whose default 
the society have lmd to make good, some are now un- 
i dergoing the penalty awarded by the law as a punisli- 


*’l’lte cx|K'rlom ’0 of 1 ho society him ulicady shown to the 
direitoi!, iimt fraud by servants, under private sureties, is com¬ 
mitted to a serious extent in the commercial world. Caws dailv 
arisr to pi ova haw totally Inadequate tuid defective the system of 
private soeniitvis as a preventive of crime Under the present 
system, with the exception of certain of the bankers, whose ex¬ 
cellent association is a safeyuard to the best principles of civil so¬ 
ciety, and one or two other prosecuting associations, the punishment 
for snob crimes fulls upon the surety, wlioisaltnucthei unprotected; 
and the Worthless delinquent is toft to continue his depredation 
upon the unvvai v public. 


roent for dishonesty, while other delinquents have ab¬ 
sconded to avoid the consequences of a prosecution.’ 

We are, upon the whole, impressed with a strong sense 
of the soundness of the principle involved in the esta¬ 
blishment of this society, and believe we are only doing 
an acceptable duty to a large portion of our readers in 
making them aware of its existence. 


1’AT Til —A TALE. 

Entity town and city lias its promenade, where the in¬ 
habitants or visitors make it ‘ their custom of an after¬ 
noon’ to lounge. This is either specially provided, as 
in continental cities, bj' public gardens and esplanades, 
or cite tlie people choose one of the streets wherein to 
make their trinity perambulations. Regent Street in 
London. Saekvtlle Street in Dublin, and Princes Street 
in Edinburgh, have been selected by 1 lie respective in¬ 
habitants for tills purpose. It is in the last of these 
that, the first scene of the little drama we arc about to 
describe is laid. 

One sunny afternoon in is;!-, Urinees Street was 
unusually crowded. Never, perhaps, was there a more 
brilliant display of spring fashions than adorned the 
fair promensders, who made the street gay with their 
presence. Here a mother was sedately chaperoning tier 
fair daughters, glancing now and then to either side, 
well satislied with the unusually elegant, appearance of 
the damsels, now that the weather was fine enough to 
admit of abandoning u inter costume. 'Hicre an infantry 
officer from tlie castle loitered beside a couple of young 
ladies, bending his head towards the prettier, that the 
sofr nothings it pleased him to utter might he heard 
with greater distinctness. Sisters leaned on the arms 
of brothers, fathers took care of daughters. At one 
moment a cavalry officer from I'iershill dashed past 
on his hack, bowing as lie rode to the various ladies 
whose acquaintance lie had made at the assemblies or 
elsewhere. Open carriages, with tastefully-attired occu¬ 
pants, drove slowly past, and, in short, the str «<. ap¬ 
peared to contain what the newspapers call alt the 
‘ In -Hit v and fashion’ of Edinburgh. 

Amidst, all this gaiety, there was one individual who 
did not partake of it. lie hud already paraded the pave¬ 
ment several tunes, and from the anxious scrutiny witli 
which be reviewed every lady he met, it was manifest 
lie sought amongst the crowd one bright particular star i 
on whom all Jus thoughts were concentrated, and for 
whom all his sighs (and they were deep and frequent) 
were heaved. At length, as he crossed the end of Gas tie 
Street, the young lady he sought was seen to approach. 
She was not alone, which appeared to he a terrible dis¬ 
appointment to tlie expectant. Her mother was with 
tier; and one glance told him that a certain question, 
the issue of which he looked forward to with the most 
intense eagerness, liad been decided against him. Eyes, 
the expression of which lie had studied for months, had j! 
manifestly been weeping, lie passed the two ladies, 
for lie was too agitated to address them. With watch- ’j 
fill gaze, however, he followed their steps, and once or ]! 
twice was on the point of overtaking and speaking, j 
but prudence cheeked him; for he felt that, should 
his worst fears be realised, his emotions would master 
him, and the result would be quite ridiculous in tlie i 
public street. This forbearance was, after a time, re¬ 
warded. The ladies stopped for a minute, and having 
exchanged a few words with Mr Tan son (the young 
lady’s father), whom they accidentally encountered, ! 
went into a music-shop. The lover instantly quick- ! 
ened his pace, passed the old gentleman without recog¬ 
nition, and followed the two ladies into the shop. 

Having succeeded by a mighty effort to control his 
feelings, the intruder addressed Mrs I'anson and her 
daughter as one intimate with them. The elder lady 
returned his salutation witli some degree of coldness. 
Miss Panson turned pale, and trembled. They had 
come to try a piano, and walked iuto an inner room. 
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Burton (that was the lover’s name) followed them— 
a proceeding which evidently did not accord with the 
views of the mamma,' for she frowned, and inquired 
whether Mr Burton had come to buy any music ? He 
replied in the negative, but still hovered near them. 
The truth was, he was anxious to speak a word to Maria 
Panson without, if possible, boing overheard. After a 
time, they were for an instant hidden behind a cabinet- 
piano; this was the moment; he seized it, and whis¬ 
pered, ‘ Be at the ruins at eight.’ The young lady made 
a motion of assent, and Burton almost immediately 
afterwards took his leave, /is he turned to go, be en¬ 
countered a third person, who had entered during Ids 
agitation quite unperecivcd—no other than Mr Panson, 
who, on shaking hands, asked, ‘ Did you get my note?’ 
Burton answered in the affirmative. 

‘ Then I shall see you at six ?’ * 

‘ Punctually,’ was the reply; and Biffton left the 
shop. 

It will now be necessary to change the scene, though 
not to a very great distance from where it was first laid. 
For the information of those who have never been in 
Edinburgh, it will be necessary to state that the space 
between Princes Street and the castle rock is occupied 
1 with gardens, so that the street from which they take 
their name lias houses only on one side, the other being 
bounded by the railings of the gardens. At the base of 
1 the steep ascent which leads from the gardens to the 
i castle is a picturesque ruin, half shrouded in ivy, being 
| the remains of an’nitvvork covering a spring, from which 
! the garrison in early times was supplied w it h water. 

! Beside ifc-'is an alcove, made to look ruinous by the 
hand of art. This was the spot indicated to Miss Panson 
j in the words which Burton utterid in the music-shop ; 

and here, as the hour of eight approach', d, a young man. 
j attired m an inf muy uniform, was seen pacing up and 
down. Restlessness and disappointment, with violent 
j grief, were depicted on his countenance and by his 
actions. For a moment he would pause in the middle 
of the graveled walk, as if plunged in the most pro¬ 
found meditation. Then he continued his promenade 
with the haste of a man walking against time. For one 
moment he sat on the bench in the ruined rather than 
ruinous alcove, aud the next he rose, and striding to 
a point from which he could see one of the entrances 
to the gardens from Princes Street, he strained his eyes 
in the twilight to seek the object of his so-rows. A 
spectator observing the restlessness of the young ofli- 
cer, would have imagined that lie was either sullering 
under some terrible annoyance, or that he w r as very 
much in love. The latter conjecture would have soon 
been verified; for presently two female figures made 
their appearance; one of whom, on seeing him, quick¬ 
ened her pace, so as to leave her companion behind. 
In an instant tile lovers met! 

It has been said that only light griefs arc loquacious; 

‘ deep sorrow hath no tongue.’ Thus it seemed with 
these despairing lovers. Instinctively she had placed 
her arm in his, and they wandered far up the steep 
ascent beside the castle rock, ere the agitation of either 
had sufficiently subsided to allow of their breaking 
silence. The first words were uttered by the lady; 
indeed it may be observed, that on such occasions it is 
the lady who generally does speak first. 

‘ All, then, is over,’ she exclaimed, ‘ aud thij is to be 
our last interview !' 

‘ Such is tl.e decree which has been pronounced,’ re¬ 
plied Edward Burton. ‘ I kept the appointment with 
your father this evening. I cannot repeat to you what 
he said, for that would pain us both unnecessarily ; but 
it was decisive. My pretensions to your hand at this 
or any future time are summarily rejected!’ 

Miss Maria Panson became so agitated on hearing 
this, that her lover found it necessary to place her in a 
garden seat near to which they had by this time wan¬ 
dered. Edward did all in his power to lessen her grief. 
He reminded her that, though forbidden to engage them¬ 
selves to each other, it was still in their power to main¬ 


tain tlieir attachment, in the hope of better times. After 
a few years’ foreign service, it might be liis fortune to 
attain such promotion as to entitle him to claim her as 
his bride. ‘ Marik,’ he said at length, passionately, ‘ may 
I hope that you will continue constant to me?’ 

The young lady raised her head and looked steadfastly 
at her lover through her tears ; she gently returned his 
grasp, and, in tones made tremulous by the struggles of 
some feeling wounded by the suspicion which the ques¬ 
tion implied, asked, ‘Could he doubt her?’ Edward, us 
if ashamed of underrating the constancy of a heart which 
he believed to lie solely his own. intiented forgiveness, 
and made the warmest protestations of his own no- 
failing attachment At this moment, the lovers were 
startled by the drums of the castle— a signal for sepa¬ 
ration which Edward dared not disobey; for early the 
next morning the regiment, m which ho was an en¬ 
sign, was tmsSiaivli, and he was obliged to appear at 
a preliminary muster. There was no tune for words 
Edward drew from his pocket a coin nearly severed 
in half; one portion he presented to Maria, the other 
lie retained. They quite broke.it, cacti keeping n 
moiety; the meaning and impressiveness of w Inch cere¬ 
mony must he w r ell known to those who are verged m 
ancient Scottish customs, and who have read Scott’s 
pathetic novel, ‘The Bride of Lanmteriiiuir.’ By a 
mighty effort Edward tore himself from his fair com¬ 
panion. As the soldier bent bis slow and sorrowful 
steps towards the castle, he paused for a moment, and 
drew from Ins breast a small packet, with which Matin 
had on a previous occasion presented him. It con¬ 
tained a lock of her hair, ami he kissed it fervently; 
and, in imitation of the elm airy of old, he inly vowed 
that these tokens should cheer him in moments of des¬ 
pondency, and animate him in the hour of danger. 
With tiiis higli-souled resolve he passed the gate which 
opens on tiie esplanade, and hurried olf to lus quarters 
to prepare for duty. 

Maria, on her part, was found by her young com¬ 
panion weeping bitterly, and scarcely able to support 
herself. With kind solicitude her friend helped her 
along, and strove, with words of soothing and en¬ 
couraging consolation, to blunt the sharpness of the 
grief siie suffered. It was growing dark, and they 
quickened tlieir pace. In the gloomiest part of the 
grounds, where the path is almost hidden by overhang¬ 
ing trees, they heard to tlieir great alarm footsteps 
overtaking them. This induced them to double their 
speed; it was useless; the heavy- tread of a man still 
gained upon them ; and in another instant Maria heard 
her name pronounced in a tone of impatience, not un- 
mixed with anger. On looking round she beheld her 
father! 

The result was, that Maria's misery was increased 
tenfold, and that night was without doubt the most 
wretched she had ever spent, as her disordered and 
careworn appearance next morning fully indicated. 

After breakfast Mr Panson took lus daughter kindly 
by the hand and ltd her into the study. Her heart 
beat violently, for she had a presentiment that Ed¬ 
ward was to be the subject of tlieir conversation. ‘ My 
dear Maria,’ lie commenced, ‘ neither your mother 
nor myself can see you in this state of affliction—in 
spite of the imprudence ,on your part which has led to 
it—without fueling deeply afflicted. Let me reason 
with you a little on the engagement you would have 
entered into with Mr Burton. Let me assure you it 
is from no caprice or hardness of disposition that I 
have so decidvely negatived your mutual wishes. He 
is, 1 confess, a well-conducted, and, for aught I know to 
the contrary, an amiable young man; but liis profes¬ 
sion, as well as his want of fortune, are obstacles to any 
hopes of happiness as your husband. It was therefore 
my duty to reject him as a son-in-law. You, an only 
daughter, must have either followed him to India, and 
deprived your parents of your much-cherished society, 
or have remained burdened with an engagement in- 
I dulging in a fruitless hope that young Burton would 
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carve his way to fortune with llis sword, which is in 
those days the worst, of aU instruments for making 
money.’ When her faiher adverted to the idea of her 
going abroad, and leaving Jiim and hc^mother, Maria’s 
tears fell fast, and she remembered that, amidst the 
strong feelings which had lately agitated her breast, 
she had never definitely thought of that event as form¬ 
ing a necessary conscience of her union with Edward. 

* Besides,’ continued the'kind father, ‘you arc young, 
and the ardent feelings of youth are not always to 
he trusted. Burton has been your only lover; your 
affections have yet to he tested by the adulation and 
addresses of others. Ton may Change!’ 

‘ Never!’ interrupted the young lady with firmness. 

‘ Make no rash vows, my dear; and 1 trust you 
have made hone. Unknown to you, I witnessed the 
parting scene.in the gardens last night.’ At this an¬ 
nouncement Maria started, and a crimson Mush sud¬ 
denly overspread her face. ‘Nay, child, 1 have no 
wish to reproach your imprudence,’ Mr I'anson added; 
‘ yon sutler enough already; for at this time I believe 
your grief, and the' love which it springs from, to 
be sincere. One tiling, however, I must forbid; anil 
that is correspondence: for understand, tiiat no latent 
hope of ever gaining my or your mother’s consent to 
the match must linger within you. Remember, not a 
letter must be sent to or received from Edward Bur¬ 
ton ; and this is the last time bis name shall ever pass 
my lips.’ Maria spent the rest of the day in her cham¬ 
ber, and it was months ere she recovered her wonted 
cheerfulness. 

It is necessary to the due development of our story, 
that the reader’s imagination should help us to pass over 
a space of twelve years. In that period many changes 
had taken place; none more rapid and important in 
their consequences than the position of our Eastern 
empire. Amidst these Burton took a not inglorious 
part. lie proved himself on several occasions a good 
and brave soldier, and his gallantry was rewarded with 
promotion, which he earned, however, not without some 
sacrifice of bodily health; and after having long endured 
the trying influence of Eastern dimes, ho obtained his 
majority and leave of absence to return home. Amongst 
all the chances and changes which a dozen years had 
produced, the general appearance of Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, was only altered by the display of a few ad¬ 
ditional shops, and the handsome front of a club-house, 
which had recently been erected. The trees in the 
gardens had grown taller, and the ruins had received a 
few more strokes of the picturesque from the legitimate 
artist in that line—Father Time. Still the street itself 
was enlivened by gay company—elegantly attired ladies, 
military danglers from the castle, and cavaliers from 
Piershill, abounded as heretofore. 

On a spring afternoon quite as sunny as that on 
which our story opened, a travelling carriage was drawn 
by four horses up to the door of Mackay’s hotel. Its oc¬ 
cupants were a gentleman whose complexion betokened 
a recent residence in a warm climate, and a lady, who, 
as she stepped from the carriage, was remarked by the 
casual passers-by who caught a glimpse of her face, 
to possess great beauty. Travellers who go about in 
coaohes-and-four are invariably indulged with the inn’s 
best room, and accordingly the lady and gentleman 
were ushered into the front drawing-room, the windows 
of which looked into the Princes Street gardens. 

‘ Dinner, sir ?’ inquired the waiter, bowing low enough 
to let his towel of office touch the ground. 

‘Decidedly!’ replied the traveller with the unhesi¬ 
tating promptitude of a hungry man. 

‘For two, sir?’ 

‘ Of course, and as soon as possible.’ 

‘ Meantime,’ rejoined the lady, ‘ send up my servant’ 
The waiter bowed again, turned on his heel like an 
automaton, and left the room. 

‘Wfejl,,darling,’ said the husband, ‘here we are at 
ig my'native city of Edinburgh. I shall almost 
dread i inquire after old friends; twelve years makes 


sad havoc amongst them.’ He walked to the window, 
and looked at the passers-by for a short time. ‘ Yes 
—all new faces. Gut of the hundreds of acquaintances 
I left behind me, there will scarcely be one to greet me 
on my return.’ 

‘ Yes, one!’ replied the wife, placing her hand on his 
shoulder. ‘ Welcome, welcome, dearest Edward, back 
to the place of your birth ; I love it for your sake.’ 

This affectionate speech was accompanied with a 
little endearment, which nearly overthrew the hus¬ 
band’s firmness; hut it does not do for soldiers to be 
overcome, so he answered quickly, ‘ You must love it 
for its own sake, Milly. It is a beautiful place. Look at 
those gardens; are they not refreshing to see in the 
heart of a crowded city ?’ 

The lady admired the slopes, the walks, and the bold 
rock shooting up perpendicularly from the earth. At 
last her tyo|wandcred to the ruins, and she inquired 
what they were. The gentleman was a little discon¬ 
certed ; stammered; but at length managed to grt out, 
that be had not tho slightest idea. At this moment his 
eye caught the figure of an old friend between the 
trees. ‘All!’ he exclaimed, ‘ there is Waterton ; I am 
glad lie is in town; he shall be amongst the first I 
will seek out. You will like him amazingly; he is an 
excellent fellow—and so droll.’ : 

The dinner was soon despatched, and plans arranged j 
for the evening. The lady was to write letters to her j ‘ 
friends in London, and the major (for, to keep the jj 
reader no longer in suspense, the ‘ arrivals’ were Major 
Burton and his wife.') intended'!** seek out Waterton. 

To carry out the first intention, Mrs Burton rung for ! 
her writing-desk. Her maid apswerod the'summons, 
but in a state of the utmost agitation. She trembled, 
and taking up one corner of her apron for fear she 
should have occasion to cry, exclaimed, ‘Please, ma’am, 

I could almost hang myself with vexation ; for, please 1 
ma’am, I thought I put your desk into the rumble, aud 1 i 
I didn’t.’ 

‘ Then it is left behind ? TIow very provoking.’ 

‘Oh, no matter!’ said the major; ‘tell .Johnson to 
give you mine.’ Whereupon the girl flew oui of the 
room like a person who had escaped some appa'hng 
danger. I 

‘ There were things of consequence in my desk,’ said 
Mrs Burton; ‘letters which I should not wish all the 
world to read.’ J 

* Home of mine perhapsreturned the major. The ; 
lady assented. ‘That is perplexing,’ he continued; j 
‘ but never mind, you can use my desk for the present; , 

here is the key.’ The desk was brought. Mrs Burton 1 
began her task of letter-writing, and the husband sallied 
forth to discover the abiding places of a few of his old 
friends—Waterton amongst the rest. 

When the lady had finished her first epistle, she 
could not find the wax; and while ransacking every 
part of the desk, all of a sudden out flew a little drawer. 
Though startled at first, she was much more startled 
afterwards: something was concealed in this myste- | 
rious little recess. With trembling hand she opened |; 
a small paper packet. Tt contained a lock of hair, 
and (destruction to her mental peace!) au/mrn hair j 
—not the jet black lock she in a moment of roman- 
tic folly gave to her husband during his iovorhood! j; 
But lest that should fail to make her wretched, there , 
was another evidence of more than equivocal import, j 
She had read the Bride of Lammermuir, and knew the j 
full meaning and intent of that severed half-sovereign! ; 
She had a rival! Some fair-haired Lucy Ashton 1 

In the midst of her distress, Major Burton returned, | j 
bringing news that he had met with Waterton, who 
promised to come in to take his negus, and be intro¬ 
duced to the bride. She received the information with 
greater indifference than pleased her husband. She 
looked pale and agitated. He asked her the cause. 

MrS Burton said nothing, but with dumb though 
effective eloquence displayed the lock of hair and the 
love-token. It was now the major’s turn to turn pale 
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are sure to deceive ourselves—imagirflng that ire are 
perfectly sincere, when we are merely impelled by a 
giddy and untoward passion, nothing abated by the 
well-meant interference of relatives aryl friends. The 
consequence of such conduct is, that the integrity of the 
promises then made is as unstable as the feelings that 
prompt them. Had Edward and Maria really loved as 
they thought they did on parting, they would never 
have broken their 1 faith.’ 


THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 

Tue diffusion of science has not a more efficient agent 
than the familiar explanation of familiar occurrences. 
Every appearance in nature, however trivial it may 
seem, is governed by laws as immutable as those which 
regulate the revolutions of the globe itself; and to know 
well that which is simple and common, is the best 
and only preparative for the investigation of what is 
difficult and obscure. The discovery of natural laws, 
and the familiar explanation of them, require different 
gifts of mind—gifts which arc very seldom possessed by 
the same individual. The former demands patient in¬ 
vestigation, powerful grasp of intellect, and extensive 
knowledge of relative causes and effects; whereas the 
latter depends more on ifw pleasing aptitude of expres¬ 
sion, and the institution of comparisons between things 
known and the t liing to he described, both gifts are, how¬ 
ever, alike indispensable to the dissemination of science; 
and it detracts nothing from the merit of the original 
discoverer, that the individual who renders the disco¬ 
very familiar should meet, with an equal share of appro¬ 
bation. The one addresses himself to those whose learn¬ 
ing and habits of mind arc kindred to ids own, the other 
to the young, or to men whose time and toils forbid the 
acquisition of vast learning, but who are nevertheless 
capable of understanding, and of deriving enjoyment 
from the knowledge of Nature’s operations, when ren¬ 
dered intelligible to them. Convinced that the condition 
of the masses will improve with their knowledge, and 
that the young can only he successful!v instructed in 
science by leading them upwards from things familiar 
and obvious, we feel pleasure in noticing every honest 
effort, however humble, which is made towards the ac¬ 
complishment of these desirable objects. One of the most 
successful of the many recent attempts in this line is 
that of Mr Gower,* wherein familiar objects and every¬ 
day occurrences arc explained in a manner so clear and 
winning, that he must he a very dull individual indeed 
who does not rise after its perusal with a perfect know¬ 
ledge of every subject which it treats. 

The plan of this little trifle is ns familiar as its 
style. The author begins with the bedroom, leads his 
pupil through the breakfast-parlour, a morning walk, the 
kitchen, the study, and the enjoyment of a summer’s 
evening—explaining as he goes the laws which relate to 
the more prominent objects and operations. In intro¬ 
ducing Mr Gower’s tiny treatise to notice, we can only 
glance at a few random passages, recommending the 
whole to every schoolboy and beginner in science. 

‘ The current of air and smoke which ascends the 
chimney is again an object to attract our attention- 
caused by the same expansive pdwer of heat. The air, 
as it passes through and over the fire, becomes greatly 
increased in bulk, and consequently lighter; that is, a 
gallon of air expanded to double its bulk, or two gallons, 
will weigh only as much as it did before it was so in¬ 
creased, which causes it to ascend through the denser 
part, leaving its space to be filed by cold air from the 
door or window. By this means the fire is supplied 
with the proportion of fresh air necessary for combus¬ 
tion, whilst a considerable quantity of rarefied air as¬ 
cends the chimney, carrying up with it the smoke or 

* The Scientific Phenomena of Domertio Life. My Charles Foote 
Gower, Esq. J. Ridgwnj, London; 1044 , 


dense vapour which* arises from burning bodies. It 
may be inquired how it is that, when a fire is lighted 
in a room, the air does not descend the chimney to 
supply it, because that appears the easiest access to the 
outside air j and this, if the chimney were very large, 
and quite open above, so as to admit space enough for 
an .ascending and descending current, might he the ease. 
To obviate this, if the chimney is large, we contract the 
opening at top by putting on a chimney-pot, by which 
means the current of ascending air is rendered so strong 
through the small aperture as to prevent the external 
air from entering. We are very frequently disturbed 
by smoke coming into our rooms, particularly at first 
lighting a fire, and more especially when other fires in 
the house have been burning some time previously. 
When this is the case, it wdl occasion a downward 
current of air in the chimney, caused by the other fires 
requiring a" supply of air; and the open chimney being 
the easiest way by which the air can find admittance, 
this occasions the chimney to smoke when the fire is 
first lighted ; but if the door of the room is closed, and a 
slight portion of the window opened, the room is cut off 
from communication with the other fires, and the smoke 
will then ascend the chimney. When the fire is suffi¬ 
ciently established to cause a good draught, the window 
may be again closed, and the door opened without 
further annoyance, because the air to feed the other 
fires in the house will no longer find this chimney the 
easiest way of introduction, and some other means of 
entrance will probably soon discover*itself. Sudden 
gusts of wind are apt to cause chimneys do smoke, by 
removing the equality of the atmospheric pressure on 
the outside, whilst the interior pfosuire is not exactly 
subject to the same influence. During the gust, the 
perpendicular pressure of the atmosphere above is partly 
removed by the velocity with which it passes over, m 
the same manner that the pressure or weight of a can¬ 
non-ball is removed from the eurth while it is flying 
along, its velocity having overcome its gravity or 
weight; but when it loses its velocity, its weight again 
becomes perceptible, and it fails to the ground. The 
consequence is, that during the time of the gust, wifllst 
the pressure is removed, there is a rapid draught up the 
chimney, caused by the want of resistance above ; but 
the moment the wind lulls again, this pressure returns, 
the upward draught is suddenly cheeked, which causes 
a momentary obstacle to the ascending current, and a 
puff of smoke in the room is the most probable result. 
Some particular direction of wind will generally influ¬ 
ence a cliimney in this way more than another, either 
from some peculiarity in the situation of the chimney 
above, or from the apartment being more or less imme¬ 
diately influenced by ttie same cause; for, it is clear, if 
the variation of pressure above and in the room is 
simultaneous, no confusion will take place, but if the 
one happens a few seconds after the other, a contrary 
effect will be produced.’ 

Taking a glance over the breakfast-table, we are 
reminded by Mr Gower ‘that a bright silver tea-pot 
will make better tea than an earthenware one, and for 
this simple reason, that bright surfaces radiate, or throw 
offbeat much slower than black and dull ones; conse¬ 
quently the tea is kept hotter. From this we may learn 
that, whenever licat is to be retained, a bright polished 
vessel shored be employed; but, on the contrary, if we 
want a vessel to absorb heat rapidly, a black dull sur¬ 
face is the best. The quickest boiling saucepan, there¬ 
fore, will be one which is black on that part exposed to 
the fire, but bright on the portion which comes only in < 
contact with the air; the black part as a good conductor, * 
to allow the heat to approach the water, the bright as a 
bad radiator, to prevent its escape. Woollen, as we before 
stated in the instance .of the carpet, is a bad conductor, 
therefore a very proper substance to wrap round any¬ 
thing which is to be kept hot; and by the same reason¬ 
ing, although it may sound rather contradictory, it will 
equally keep any substance cold; for instance, a piece 
of ice wrapped in woollen will be much slower melting 
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than another piece not so envelopes. Heat and cold, wc 
must remember, are only relative terms, as there is no 
precise point where heat ends and cold begins.’ 

Again, ‘ Evaporation always produces cold, because 
the heat required to convert water into steam must be 
withdrawn from the surrounding medium; hence wet 
summers are often succeeded by cold winters; the greater 
evaporation produced from the excessive moisture hav¬ 
ing reduced the temperature of the earth. That evapo¬ 
ration produces cold, may be immediately proved by 
moistening the palm of the hand and exposing it to the 
wind, thus causing evaporation, when cold will he very 
sensibly felt, and the more so if we use a volatile fluid, 
such as sal-volatile or spirit of wine, the greater rapidity 
with which they evaporate producing a greater degree 
of cold. It is from this reason that remaining in wet 
clothes is so dangerous; the evaporation that takes 
place during the time they are drying carries away so 
large a portion of heal from the body, as almost cer¬ 
tainly to induce cold, and all the thousand diseases which 
follow in its train. When a person is obliged to remain 
in wet. clothes, the best method to adopt is to prevent 
| evaporation by covering them with a Mackintosh, or any 
!! other garment which will best keep the moisture in, and 
11 if this is effectually done, the person will feel little in- 
j j convenience from his damp clothes ; the warmth of the 
j I body will soon communicate itself to the damp garments 
i under the Mackintosh, and as the steam cannot escape 
I through it, there is nothing to produce a greater degree 
j of cold than if *the garments had been dry; let it not, 
however, he supposed that 1 recommend keeping on wet 
clothes, "I merely advise this proceeding iu eases where 
|' it cannot he avoided* 

I Hut it is not alone on the mere physical laws of nature 
j that Mr Gower is fluent and attractive; lie is equally 
; pleasing when lie turns his attention to organic pheno- 
I meiia. 1 The soil, considered mechanically, is merely 
i that substance in which the plant projects its roots or 
i anchors, by which it attaches itself to the locality where 
ttie seed is deposited; but even in its mechanical part, 
it is of much consequence that it should he adapted to 
its situation, and to the spt^jes of vegetable production 
that is to lie cultivated upon it. In some situations, it 
; will he beneficial to have a sandy soil, to aid in disposing 
of a too abundant supply of moisture, whilst in another 
i situation, such as a sloping hill, a sandy soil would he 
very disadvantageous, and one better adapted to retain 
moisture far preferable. An instance of a purely roe- 
j clianical soil may be seen by sowing some seeds of 
mustard rod cress in a piece of moist flannel, which, if 
kept warm, will be found to vegetate; the blanket, 
however, only acts the part of keeping the plant in its 
proper position and place, for its nutriment is derived 
from the air and water with which it is supplied. Most 
soils contain soma portion of vegetable matter, on which 
their richness depends; hut by constantly cropping, 
this rich matter becomes exhausted, and therefore the 
best soils, without the addition of manure, wiE soon lose 
their productive qualities; those however of the best 
mechanical construction, will be the most easily restored 
to a healthy state. 

‘ There are certain elements contained in every plant, 
without which it cannot exist: different plants contain 
different elements, and in different proportions. Many 
of these are derived from air and water, which was the 
case in the mustard seed, though it is doubtful whether 
this plant would produce seed without some further 
nourishment: air and water may suffice for the stalk and 
. leaf, but stiU not be enough for the perfecting the plant. 
The business of the agriculturist, therefore, should be 
to consider what are the elements required to bring 
the seed to be sown to perfection, and then to examine 
what portion of these elements remain in the soil—what 
will be supplied by the air and moisture; and if there 
is a deficiency of any one elementary ingredient, he 
must add it in the manure Which is to be carried to the 
land. The practical farmer wiE perhaps smile at this 
theory, and say he has never faEed in producing a crop 


of wheat, although he is quite ignorant of the elements 
of which it iB composed. Hut though he may be ignorant 
of their names, he has proved himself thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted withjtlieir properties by the success of his 
labours : that success lias been the result of his inquiry 
and experience, and he lias by it arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that certain manures and certain treatment are 
liest suited for the production of certain crops ; and if 
lie were to examine these manures chemically, lie would 
find they contained the elements required. 

‘ Hants and flowers, left to the guidance of nature, 
soon establish themselves in those places best suited to 
their w ants, whilst in situations not congenial to them 
they soon either and die. The wallflower chooses for 
itself some old rum, where it finds a plentiful supply of 
lime, furnished by the old mortar, Tlie'eommon nettle 
contains s.iltpeTe. and lienee is always found around 
stables, oujjbud-'lngs, and other localities where salt¬ 
petre is genera..-d. The violet finds itself a shady bank ; 
the forget-me-not and the ins, also, will he seen fre¬ 
quenting the brooks and streams, with many more, 
that seek each its peculiar locality. It may he inquired 
how it is that these indigenous plants grow, year after 
year, in the same place, without exhausting the soil, 
whilst if the farmer rears the same crop for several 
successive years, it will he sure to fail. The diiferenee 
is this, that in the one case the plants perish, hut 
the elements remain to promote a fresh growth the 
following year, and those pahs which have returned 
to air and water can lie again supplied by those fluids; 
out tiie farmer’s crop lias been removed from the land to 
return no more, and consequently the elements for that 
species of crop will soon lx- expended, if not renewed by 
manure or some, oilier matter contained m them. The 
first is a natural, the second an artificial state.’ 

This is well and intelligibly spoken of plants; let ns 
next observe how our author treats of man- his habits 
and aequirenn nts. ‘ The eye is very much the creature 
of habit, much more so than we are accustomed to be¬ 
lieve, till, being placed in some situation perfectly new 
to us, we become convinced of the trutli of {lie assertion. 
Home years ago, coming rather suddenly amongst some 
mountainous scenery, to which the author was quite un¬ 
accustomed, lie observed, grazing on tile lulls, which 
dal not appear far distant, sortie animals, which from 
their size he mistook for goats, but upon a nearer ap¬ 
proach they proved to be oxen ; and having once become 
acquainted with the fact, the eye immediately adapted 
itself to the distance, and lie could not, again be deceived 
in the size ot the object: returning to the same place 
from whence he had first seen them, they no longer ap¬ 
peared the size of goats, hut of full-grown oxen. Now 
this clearly showed that the eye was unable to measure 
the size of the object, whilst the distance it was off, 
owing to the novel features of the scenery, could not bo 
determined. 

‘ To exemplify this fact to some friends, he tried the 
following experiment from a window commanding a view- 
down a beautifuHrivcr, on which vessels of considerable 
magnitude were frequently passing. Without mention¬ 
ing what lie intended, he cut out in paper the picture of 
a yeasel, with her ropes and sails, about one and a half 
inches in height, and pasted it on the middle of a pane 
of glass, in such a situation that,"looking through a paper 
tube fixed to a screen on the other side of the room, the 
miniature ship appeared exactly in that part of the river 
where ships were usually seen sailing; the paper tube 
prevented the observer from seeing the cross-bars of the 
window, which would have dispelled the illusion. Thus 
the deception was complete; the observers, ignorant of 
the contrivance, fuEy believed that they saw a large 
vessel sailing on the river. 

‘ It is this principle of keeping the spectator in igno¬ 
rance of the distance the picture he is looking at is from 
him, that so greatly increases the deceptive effect of 
those beautiful exhibitions, the dioramas and panoramas, 
and other works of the same description, which are now 
carried to such wonderful perfection. 
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* A person accustomed only to .the> aceaery of England, 
■with its trees and house#,, ami every well-known object 
rooted in his mind, is quite .at a loss, when, first catching 
sight of the different description ,of buildings, tree#, 
and scenery that meet fils view on his arrival in the 
Eastern world, for a standard by which to measure their 
size; and generidly imagines, itbem to be not nearly so 
large as they are, till, approaching nearer, he discovers 
man, or some other familiar olyect, which at once serves 
as a scale by which to estimate the objects presented to 
his view.’ 

Such are a few specimens of Mr,Gower's endeavours 
to familiarise the young and unlearned with the deduc¬ 
tions of science, and to inspire them with the desire to 
know' the why and wherefore of every natural appear¬ 
ance and occurrence which presents itself. The step 
which the author has taken is no doubt short, but still 
it is one in the jright direction. Its only defect seems 
to be the want of illustrative diagrams, which in many 
cases would greatly facilitate the conception of the 
reader; but this—if Mr Gower’s design be persevered 
iu—is a deficiency which can be readily remedied. 


THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. 

BY THEOnORIC BROWS. 

Whims making a tour through Canada a year or two 
ago, I fell in with a yoifng man who owned a farm in 
one of the districts that were then only beginning to 
be settled. He had resided in a part of England in 
which I had many friends, with some of whom he was 
himself acquainted; and from talking of scenes in w Inch 
we had both taken part, and calling up ‘ old familiar 
faces,’ we became very intimate. During my stay, lie 
j gave me a narrative of Ins experience as an emigrant, 
and bb it may serve to show what a settler in the sta- 
I tion of a gentleman, but with little capital, would have 
1 to go through before arriving at even comfort, I shall 
endeavour t<i present the main incidents to the reader, 
without, however, mentioning the particulars of real 
names or places, as I have not permission so to do. 

Henry Itobertsou, as ye may call my friend, was the 
son of a merchant, who ranked high among his class in 
one of the large provincial towns of England, and who 
had risen by his own merit from the station of a friend¬ 
less and penniless clerk, to become the partner of his 
j employer; and on the death of that gentleman, the sole 
representative of a well-known firm. Ilis partner, when 
he died, was a widower, and left behind him to his guar- 
' dianship an only daughter of eighteen years of age, 
with directions that the fortune which he had left her 
| should he allowed to remain iu the capital of the firm 
until she had attained her majority, when it was to be 
invested in the funds. At this time Ilcnry Robertson 
was at college, studying for the profession of medicine. 
Hu had hitherto thought of Mary Hefvey merely as a 
very pretty, but spoiled girl, who used to hide away his 
hat, and put ripe gooseberries in his boots; but on hur¬ 
rying home upon receiving intelligence of tne death of 
her father, he was muefy, surprised at the change which 
had taken place in her appearance. He had not seen 
her before for more than a year, she having been on a 
visit at his last vacation; and during that time she 
had changed from a pretty girl to a beautiful woman. 
It is not my hint, however, to speak of love matters. 

' Happy is the wooing that is not long a-doingand 
this being expedited by the ready consent of friends, 
the young couple were in due time united in wedlock. 
No sooner was this irrevocable step taken than the 
misfortunes of the world broke upon them like a tor- 

The father died of apoplexy, the young 

, ! wifo$4bwry was swept away by the ruin of the bugi-, 
Spsf|j. wja. jp short time my friend Robertson was 


reduced to poverty, » Robertson wa* very young, and 
knew nothing ,of the world, and hits, pride,forbade him 
to spok employment in ,w>y subordinate situation. He 
liad received a letter from an old sohflolmate; who 
hail, with several relations, and a> considerable capital, 
emigrated to Canada a year or two before, and whose 
descriptions of the country were confined to an act 
count of sporting adventures, and of the pleasant life 
of a settler whose'means are large, and who eonsfr* 
queatly need not engage in more hard work than is 
agreeable to him. Robertson had seraped together a 
few hundred pounds by jibe sale of articles that in 
his present state were useless to him, and lie resolved 
to employ it in forming a little paradise amidst the 
wilds of the western world. As for his wife, she had 
some forebodings when she thought of the voyage; 
but for the rest, she considered it very romantic; and, 
besides, she had not been married long enough to begin 
to doubt the infallibility of her husband. They made 
tip their minds to settle in a part of the country whore 
there were none to know them, on account of the small 
way in which they would be compelled to begin. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the husband purchased a choieo assortment 
of fowling pieces, and the last patent plough ; and as 
they must at first live in a homely way, the wife re¬ 
solved to take nothing with her but useful silk gowns, 
with the exception of one or two only of a better sort, 
which were reserved for dress. Knowing that their 
relations were averse to the step they were about to 
take, they engaged a passage iu a firct-elass packet-, 
ship, without taking leave of more thai^ a very few 
friends. I shall pass over the voyago, merely Remark¬ 
ing that they fully experienced all, the usual sea-going 
miseries; anil if repentance for the step wliich they had 
taken was not in their thoughts, yet its place was filled 
up by doubt and anxiety. 

On arriving at New York, Mrs Robertson was much 
comforted by observing that its inhabitants did not 
differ in any material degree from those of civilised 
countries in general. They spent a day or two here, 
which made a not inconsiderable inroad into their small 
capital, and then started for Canada; of course going to 
see tile Fails, as these wei#not much out of the way; 
and as Mrs Robertson was iu rather delicate health, 
they travelled slowly and expensively. They were 
both disappointed and somewhat indignant at not hav¬ 
ing met with either a deer or a recognisable Indian iu 
the whole four hundred miles of their journey, although 
they travelled through the locality of many of Cooper’s 
tales—unless a Blackfeet, who was exhibited by a wan¬ 
dering showman, conld be taken into consideration. 
Having seen the Falls, they went to Toronto; and after 
a week’s residence in tliat place, Mr Robertson made, 
as he thought, a very advantageous bargain for the 
purchase of a hundred acres of land in a part of tlie 
country which, as the agent informed him, was remark¬ 
able for its picturesque beauty, and which perhaps 
w'ould be the most desirable spot in the whole world 
when it became a little more settled, as its society was 
at present small and scattered. The agent also en¬ 
larged on the hospitality and gpod humour of an Irish 
gentleman, a friend of his, who had an estate in that 
immediate neighbourhood, and who would be happy to 
accommodate Mr Robertson until his own house was 
built. As soon as the terms were agreed upon, and the 
money paid Gown—whiclt, however, with some neces¬ 
sary purchases, very nearly amounted to the whole of 
their little store—the agent wrote, by a farmer who waa , 
going that way, to Mr O’Donohue to make prepara¬ 
tions for the reception of the young couple, who were 
to sot out ip a few days. 

The sun was jpst rising on a beautiful morning.,, 
in the ' beginning of. August when the emigrants,, 
started to take possession of their location, and to> Ste 
it for the, first time. Their wagon, which was driven * 
by a.y-dnng lrishman calling himself Tim, whom they , 
bad engaged as-a form-servant, was merely a wooden, 
box mounted on, four high wheels, and having a couple. 
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off *rumww’ fashed 1 alongs}de,wh Ihh looked something 
likeian enotmotts’ pairof skates, and served to con¬ 
vert the vehicle into a sleigh in •winter. Immediately 
behind the irishman Mr and Mrs Robertson were 
seated* and behind them was a large pile of goods, 
coveted with a piece of canvass to protect them from 
the weather. • It consisted of a small short-handed 
plough that' could be turned among the stumps, the one 
that had been purchased in London having, by the 
agent's advice, been sold to an old settler whose land was 
sufficiently cleared to permit of its use—a cross-cut saw, 
three axes, and a few augers, which arc the only tools 
used by the backwoodsman in building his house, or in 
making wagons or sleighs. Besides these there were a 
table, a bed and bedstead, half a dozen chairs, a Yankee 
stove, which within the space of some two square feet 
contained an oven and places for three saucepans; while 
a host of other things of less importance occupied every 
other available place. The whole was drawn by a span 
of good trotting horses, cart-horses similar to ours being 
unknown in America, and our party dashed along the 
road at some seven miles an hour, Tim having lived 
long enough among the Canadians to acquire a habit of 
quick driving. On they wont, sometimes with the 
wheels on one side a foot higher than on the other, 
sometimes humping against a log that had been placed 
aoross a mud hole of unknown depth by some farmer 
who had been a sufferer from it, and sometimes the 
wagon making its progress by short leaps as they passed 
along a corduroy road, or causeway made of round logs 
placed across tpe path in some part that had before been 
impassable. Fur three days they travelled in this man¬ 
ner, stopping on each of the iirst two nights at a log 
tavern, and on the third at the house of a settler, there 
being no accommodation for the public in that quarter. 
Even in the first part of the journey the roads were very 
bad, producing a motion in the springless wagon suffi¬ 
cient, as Tim said, to have churned all the butter in 
creation in five minutes; but as they left the settled 
districts behind them, matters became much worse, and 
the whole country bore an aspect of great dreariness. 
They rode for miles along a narrow winding path 
through the woods, skirted "by gigantic trees whose 
trunks arose without a branch to the height of some 
fifty feet before spreading out, the dead stillness only 
broken when the loud tap of the woodpecker, or the 
scream of the jay, would lie heard echoing from a dis¬ 
tance ; and only occasionally would the solitariness of 
the scene be broken by the signs of civilisation in the 
shape of a small clearing reclaimed from the forest. The 
young couple were rather disheartened at tile aspect of 
affairs, but consoled themselves with the idea, that per¬ 
haps the soil of the district through which they had ns 
yet passed might prevent it from becoming more popu¬ 
lous, and that the neighbourhood of their own and Mr 
O’Donohnc's farm would present a strong contrast; but 
as the evening of the third day brought with it no 
change, and they knew that they could not he far from 
their location, some faint ideas of the true state of affairs 
forced themselves into their minds. At last, however, 
after having ridden for four or five hour* through an un¬ 
interrupted forest, they came to a small clearing. It was 
a piece of ground of about fifteen ftcres^ in the centre of 
which was a small log-house, with a barn of about twice 
its size, and surrounding them were unfenecd fields of 
wheat, potatoes, and Indian corn, among wfiich, how¬ 
ever, black stamps might still be seen; and the whole 
was backed by the dark gloomy forest. Our travellers 
hadobserved thus much of the scene, whon their atten- 
'tion was drawn to four figures, who, on the sound of the 
wheels, rushed from the house in the direction of the 
road. The foretnost was a tall bony man, with a very 
ragged jacket sad trousers, having upon his head a 
small fur cap, through a hole in the top of which some 
of his own sandjr locks might be seen. This article, on 
neating the travellers, he snatched from his ! betid, and 
hurled it in the air, giving at the same time a most un¬ 
earthly' yelL The remainder of #ie party consisted of 


two boys, dresstU like their father, and whose clothes 
seemed to adhere to them by m ft gkv together With a fat 
woman, who bustled along after the rest. As soon as 
the.man came ■vjitliin bailing-distance Of the’Wagon, ho 
shouted out. ‘isn’t it Mr Robertson?’—and upon an 
answer in the affirmative being given, he indulged him¬ 
self with another yell, during wliich our emigrant 
sprang from the vehicle. 

‘ I suppose you were informed of my coming by Mr 
O’Donoliue?’ inqnired he. 

‘Mr O’Donolme!’ exclaimed the other with a comic 
expression of countenance, ‘surra a Mr O’Donohue is 
there in the whole neighbourhood, barrio’ myself, and a 
cousin of mine livin’ fifty miles off up bv the lake.' 

* But are you the person to whom Mr Tims of Toronto 

wrote about us ?’ * 

‘To bo sure 1 am,’ was the reply ; ‘ didn’t be say that 
you wouldstop wit’.i me till your own place was built?’ 

’ Mr Robertson made no remark, lmt turned to his 
wife, and said quietly, ‘ Mary, this is the Mr O'Dono¬ 
hue.' 

‘ What do you mean, Henry ?’ inquired she in a tone 
of astonishment. 

‘ This is Mr O’Donolme,’ lie repeated, ‘ and 1 suppose 
this is his estate which wo see; is it not ?’ turning to 
that gentleman. 

1 What else is it?’ responded the Irishman. 

Henry said nothing, but, with his hands behind his 
bauk, walked up and down for* a minute or two. At 
last be stopped, and taking Mr O’Donohue by the hand, 
s,till, ‘ I am sorry to have given you so poor a return for 
3 our kind reception, hut the fact is, I was misled by the 
agent as to the character of the district. I expected to 
have found it a more settled place, and from liis do 
scriptiou of you, I fancied that you were a gentleman 
farmer.’ 

* And isn’t it a gintlcmnn farmer that I am—what 
else ? Why, w* ’re all gintloman farmers in these parts; 
never a servant, is there in the whole continent anyhow. 
But if the lady will come out of the wagon, the boys 
will take it into the barn beyant there, amlj we’ll have 
a hit of a bite ourselves comfortable. There is nothing 
that makes a man hungrier than disappointment, I 
know.’ 

Mrs Robertson and Tim accordingly descended, and 
the whole party walked towards the house, Mrs O’Do¬ 
nohue hastening on first to see if everything was 
‘ daeent,’ and to expedite the culinary operations that 
had been hurriedly commenced on the first glimpse of 
the strangers. 

The building upon the outside looked much neater 
than the generality of such dwellings tenanted by, the 
Irish in Canada. In the front it showed a door ana two 
windows, while a third had been commenced among the 
shingles of the roof, but remained unfinished from the 
wan* of glass, arid in the meantime was closed up with 
hoards. Several of the panes in the other windows 
were wanting, and their place was supplied by some 
ancient articles of clothing; but this was owing not so 
much to the dearness of glass, as to the distance of any 
plat j from which it could he procured. The door 
opened into Hie only apartment, unless a sort of loft 
beneath the roof could deserve the appellation of a 
second one. (Inc end of this room was separated from 
the remainder by a curtain composed of deer-skius and 
blankets thrown across a line. The principal object 
was the fireplace, which was quite a little room of it¬ 
self; and although the weather was warm, there was as 
many maple logs as two men could carry blaming on the 
'hearth, and on little heaps of hot ashes raked out from 
the fire were one or two iron pots, a small iron oven, 
and a frying-pan, emitting an odour grateful to the 
senses of the hungry and wearied travellers. A roughly- 
made table occupied the centre bf the apartment, pre¬ 
senting a strong contrast to some balf-dozeD well- 
finished ehairB, the manufacture of the Yankees, and 
which by this ingenious people are formed by machinery, 
even to the seats. Tljese, together with a bedstead and 
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a Connecticut clock, formed the whole pf the furniture 
contained by the visible portion of the room. But Mr 
and Mrs O’Donohue seemed impressed with the idea 
that the travellers must be starving; the lady alternately 
engaging lierself in laying nut the tabll, and in hurry¬ 
ing to the fireplace in order to assist her daughter, a 
barefooted damsel of about fifteen; while her husband 
was employed in filling a large jug from a keg of 
whisky which stood in a corner, aud in superintending 
the cookery of some dried venison, which he seemed to 
consider his exclusive province. The meal was pre¬ 
pared in a wonderfully' short time, and our emigrants 
fell to with appetites of which they would have been 
ashamed a few months previously, hut which did not 
appear to satisfy tlieir kind entertainers, who very 
earnestly pressed them to persevere. After they had 
eaten heartily', whisky and cider were passed round, the 
former, howevpr, to the surprise r.f Mr O’Donohue, 
being but slightly partaken of, with the honourable ex¬ 
ception of Tim, who very satisfactorily proved, before 
the evening was over, that lie at least was no teetotaller. 
The Robertsons were tired and sleepy, the length of 
their journey, with the constant change of scene, having 
deadened their minds even to the sense of their disap¬ 
pointment; and accordingly they were introduced be¬ 
hind the before-mentioned curtain, where there was 
another bed. Bor the next hour Mr O’Donobue and 
Tim were rather uproarious, in spite of the whispered 
remonstrances of the hostess; and the curtain being 
partially opened while that lady was removing some 
article of clothing from it, those two gentlemen were 
discovered seated upon the ground in a corner, very 
affectionately embracing each other. 

The next morning the male inmates of the log-lionse 
walked out to inspect Mr Robertson’s land. After pro¬ 
ceeding for two miles along the road, bounded on either 
side by the forest, Mr O’Donohne stopped n here a stream 
crossed the road, and pointing to the woods on the other 
side, he said, ‘ That’s your lot lying along tin 1 burn 
there, and it’s about as good a piece of land as you’ll see 
anywhere in these parts, or, for the matter of that, in 
Canady rather; not to talk of the water power, which 
will bo worth something in its day. It’s all beech and 
maple.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the new landholder despnndingly, ‘that is 
the worst of it—it is all beech and maple, and 1 am sure 
1 don’t see how I am to get rid of it.’ 

‘Nonsense, man,’ said the Irishman; ‘didn’t myself 
and the boys clear onr farm betwixt us, and it isn’t 
often you'll see a handsomer sight than it is now; and 
it’s a hard case if you, and Tim, and us three, can’t 
make a good clearing before the winter sets in.’ The 
first thing they did was to walk round the lot, in order 
to ascertain the boundaries, which were marked out by 
the trees being chipped at certain intervals, and to find 
the best site for a log-liousc. This they determined at 
last should be on a small rising some forty or fifty 
yards from the banks of the stream, ami to mark the 
spot, three or four trees were cut down with an axe 
they had brought with them. This instrument—which 
in the hands of the backwoodsman opens, as if by 
magic, a path for the progress of civilisation, and which 
also in many cases is the only tool he uses in building 
his house or making Jiis furniture—resembles a wedge, 
or perhaps a better idea of its shape might be given by 
supposing it to be a cross section, four or five inches 
long, of a gigantic razor, and this illustration is still 
further carried out by the keenness of its edge. The 
handle, which is slightly curved, is about two feet and 
a half in length, and although made of tough ash, it 
looks so slight, that one would suppose it would break 
in two at the first blow. Robertson, as is the ease with 
all choppers on their first trial, was soon worn out and 
dispirited. Alter working a couple of hours, he found 
%'SUnost impossible to hit the tree twice in the same 
jjfeee, Mr O’Donohue, however, gave him much advice 
;§pd consolation, and jiointed to his son, a weakly hoy 
ijjf thirteen, who by a little practice was now able to 


chop in one day, without fatigue, as much as would 
suffice to have knocked up entirely the strongest man 
who was unaccustomed to this work; and, assisted by 
Mr O’Donohue’s advice, he found that in the course of 
a few days the labour became much easier for him. 

However, in spite of all encouragement, he became 
exceedingly dispirited and enraged with himself for his 
carelessness in not properly ascertaining his real chances 
of success as a farmer before lie laid out his money in 
land, and exposing his wife to what would be considered 
hardships by even the poorest class in the country 
where she iiad so lately lived in affluence. lie now 
repented of his weakness'in refusing the assistance of 
friends, because he should have been at first obliged to 
fill a subordinate situation, although one far superior to 
that in which his own father commenced life. His 
wife, however, acted like a sensible woman, and instead 
of reproaching her husband, which would inevitably 
have made him cease all endeavours at the first diffi¬ 
culty, and rendered her own life miserable by souring 
his temper, she cheered him on by the good-humoured 
manner in winch she treated the many little disagree¬ 
ables to which she was exposed. Whim by herself, she 
shed many bitter tears, perhaps not so much from the 
change in tlieir circumstances, as from the effect it had 
on her husband; but when he came in alter a hard 
day’s chopping, iie always found her neatly dressed and 
in good spirits, the flipper ready, with dry stockings 
ami slippers airing before the fire, and everything at 
hand that she thought would administer to his com¬ 
fort. And then she built such delightful castles in 
the air, that, although Robertson generally shook his 
head doubtfully at them, it was always with* a smile; 
and in whatever mood he might’have come home, he 
always departed in the morning in good spirits, and full 
of hope for the future. 

In the course of a fortnight., great progress was made 
in clearing the farm ; hut Mrs Robertson could not help 
seeing, that although her husband had got over Ins first 
disappointment, his health was suffering much from his 
hard ami unwonted labour, livery evening lie seemed 
in be paler and more exhausted ; and yet, in spite of 
her remonstrances, lie persisted in allowing himself no 
rest. At length, having one day been exposed to the 
rain, and looking more exhausted than usual, the 
O’Donohues joined with his with in insisting that he 
should stop at home the next day, ami he reluctantly 
consented. But it was now too late; for, on awaking 
next morning, his teeth were chattering, ami he com¬ 
plained t,<> his wife of cold, while to her feeling his brow 
was feverish and hot. He had the fever and ague. 

The poor lady now began to experienee real troubles. 
Her husband was laid up helpless in bed for the: whole 
of the long winter, without the possibility of obtaining 
medical advice. She had now good cause for tears, 
although her lot was happiness itself compared with 
that of many wives of poor emigrants, who, if their hus¬ 
bands were ill, had neither money to support them nor 
assistance in carrying on the farm as she had. But it 
was a sad trial to her, as this was the first sickness 
that had taken place since their marriage; and she was 
without a friend to talk with or feel for her, if we ex¬ 
cept the rude hut well-intentioned consolations of Mrs 
O’Donohue. Her own health began to suffer from 
anxiety and the little rest she gave herself; and’ if we 
add to thir, that she was confined with her first child 
near the end of the winter, we may conceive that our 
young couple did not gain a very favourable idea of 
the life of an emigrant However, affairs began to pre¬ 
sent a more favourable appearance after this; the has- , 
band’s health improved every day, and the rapidity of 
his convalescence was increased by knowing that he 
had now another incentive to exertion, and by the 
accounts that Mr O’Donohue gave of the goodness of 
the land and of the excellence of its situation, and in a 
short time he was able to walk about, and in a few days 
after that, to chon for an hour or two at a time. 

It was about this time that I paid them a visit. Having 
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heard at a farm-house where I passed the night that a pins, sawing hokis for the door and windows, and put- 

young couple of the name of ltobertson had arrived ting on the roof and interspersing these employments 

the autumn before, I came some distance out of the with appeals to the 1 two-thirds,’ without which it is 

way to see if they were my quondam acquaintances. I generally considered impossible to raise a log-house. 

| was received by them and their kind-hearted hosts as At length, wlfen it became dusk, nothing remained to 
if I had been brother to every one of them; whereas, if be done except a few things that could be easily finished 

we had met in a more civilised part of the world, we without the assistance of the neighbours, and so we all 

j should have bowed to one another, and sat down stiffly walked home arm-in-arm, while one of the party gave 

I on our chairs, talked about the weather, or inquired out ‘ The Banner's Boy’ at the full pitch of his voice, 

j about friends, and on taking my leave, 1 should have and the rest took up the chorus. This song seems to 

been informed that they dined at five, and should be me tube the most popular in the language, next to‘Auld 

happy to see me any day that was convenient. Here Lungsyne;’ there is not an agricultural district in Eng- 

it was quite different. In five minutes we were calling land or Worth America where it is not well known, 

j one another by our Christian names; knew everything When we came in sight of the house, three cheers were 

about each other; and I had expressed my determination, given, to let the mnuvtcs know that we had finished, and 

even before I was asked, of stopping with them for a that none of those accidents had occurred which are 

j week. However, hi Canada visitors are few, and pro- very common on such occasions. I hi opening the door, 

visions cheap, whereas in England acquaintances are every man stopped involuntarily to state at the sight 
much more plentiful than legs of mutton. The last that met brWtyc-» I had been informed, as a secret, that 
time I had seen the Robertsons was on the day of their the evening would he passed in the first-rate hack woods 
marriage, when I was among those who were invited to style, and my expectations had Ik-.ch aroused by the 
a ball in the evening. It was in a splendidly furnished mysterious air and the whispered conferences which had 
house; the bride was dressed in the first style, and bun- lately taken place between the M’Donobues and Mis 
dreds of friends were surrounding her, wishing her all Robertson after everybody else was in bed, but l never 
j kinds of happiness. Blie had a different appearance even dreamt of the grand scale on which things were to 
i now; her dress, though neat, was of plain stuff! pur- he carried out. The table, by some unknown means, 
chased of a pedlar, and her face was pale, and had an was three times its usual length, and was covered with ] 
anxious appearance. Still, every now and then a gleam two table-cloths. High in the middle was a bear’s bain, 
of happiness would flit across her countenance os she the tribute of one of the strangers, who was a mighty , 

[ pressed her infant to her breast, or looked at her bus- hunter. At the head of the table was a fat goose, at 
I band, who, as she told me, seemed in rude health com- the foot a tin key, while roast chickens appeared at in- 
pared to what- he had been a few days ago; although, torvals between them, and joints of mutton and veui- , 
i i for my ptrt, 1 fancied he wars about as sallow and thin son, and a boiled pike, took up every spare corner. On 
as it was possible for mortal to be. However, he was the floor were jugs of whisky and cider for the gentle- ! 
in good spirits now, as he began to hope that, after lie men, with a couple of bottles of wine for the ladies, ; 
had got over the effects of his illness, he would mak^ a along with dishes of apple and peach sauces, and ditto 1 
good backwoodsman. pies, and last, though not least, carrot pudding. This 

The morning after I arrived, Mr O’Honohue and Tim last dish has a very modest unassuming name; hut, as 
! reported that enough of land was cleared to commence Tims said, when expatiating on its merits, there’s no | 
with, and that this was a favourable opportunity to mistake about it. Let no man say that tlic world is j 
build a log-house. Accordingly, Tim went with the not worth living for w r lio has not tasted carrot pud- j 
I wagon and horses to the saw-mill, some nineteen miles ding. 

off for boards and shingles, and at the same time to in- After supper was over the ladies were asked to sing, 
form the neighbours that the latshiy would take place and at first it appeared that not one of them laid ever 

that day week, as it is eustomaiv for all the male in- sung in her life; but after some,pressing, one of them i 

habitants within an available distance to assist on such began, and the rest, like a flock of sheep, followed easily 

I occasions; while the rest of the party at home cut the enough. Then Mr O’Donohue gave the adventures of 

trunks of trees into the proper lengths with a cross-cut an Irish haymaker in London, and all the rest of the , 

I saw, or squared and dovetailed them with the axe ac- gentlemen followed, until the turn came to Mr Theodorie 

cording to Mr O’Donoliue’s directions, who arranged Brown, who warlileil forth a sentimental song, which, 

, everything so that there might he no trouble at the however, did not seem to be much appreciated, as the 

last. On the afternoon preceding the day determined company rose unanimously for a dance in the middle of 

i upon everything was in perfect readiness, amt in the the third stanza, whereupon that gentleman remained 

II evening a wagon arrived containing four young men, in a state of indignant silence for at least ten ini- 

: who came to assist, and the same number of ladies, to iiutos. The supper things being now cleared awuy, Mr 
\ partake of the rejoicings that usually follow a raising. O’Dnnoliue took down his flute, and we arranged our- 

i As the accommodations for sleeping were not very selves for a country dance. At first some difficulty 

j great, the ladies occupied the beds, while we of the was experienced, as lie- could not play anything but 

other sex lay down on the floor before the fire. Hard jigs; however, that was got over at last by his playing 
boards do not make a very comfortable bed to one un- rather slower, aufl by our dancing rather quicker, 
i accustomed to sleeping on them; hut on a subsequent than usual. But it must not bo supposed that our 
j occasion 1 had a month’s trial of this method of passing country dance was of the kind that is customary in 
the night, and can safely say that, after one becomes England, when one or two couples do all the hard work, 
used to it, it is quite as easy to go to sleep on good dry and the rest stand up as stiff as possible, and stare at 
hoards as on abed, and it is much more refreshing when their opposite neighbouss; no—we got up to dance, and 
one awakes. As soon as it was daylight we bad break- dance we did in good earnest. Wc all commenced at 
fast, and after it was finished we set out in a body to the same time with ‘ hands across,’ and we all went 
raise the log-house, accompanied by the two boys, each * down the middle’ in a body. However, this could not 
of whom bore a large jug of whisky-punch, of the kind last long, as we had been working hard all day, and had 
.generally known by the name ‘ two-thirds’ (referring to sonly just got up from a hearty meal; so, after a time, 
the whisky, not the water). On arriving on the we sat down, and watched Tim and Magee O’Donohue 
ground, as is customary on all such occasions, each man dancing a jig, after which the ladies retired behind the 
solemnly took a drink of this beverage, at the same time screen, and the gentlemen, wrapping themselves up in 
saying to the owner of the future house, 1 here’s luck,’ greatcoats or buffalo hides, lay down with their feet to 
and when this ceremony was finished, we all set to work the fire, The following morning the neighbours took 
as if life depended on our exertions. For the rest of the their departure, and the day after I followed their 
day we were straining ourselves lifting up heayy logs, example. 

or fastening them down in their places with wooden This was the state of affairs on my first visit; and if 
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my readers have sufficient patience, I trill take an early 
opportunity of informing them of how the Robertsons 
had progressed when I again visited them about ten 
months after, when I had occasion to tyt in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. 


DREAMINDS OF THE BEREAVED. 

[Many of our rentiers must have some knowledge of William 
Thom of Invcrury. He is a handluom weaver, a humble, merito¬ 
rious man, who hus experienced a law share of the miseries inoi* 
dental to liis class, in the course of which lie closed tho eyes of 
a wife and several children. He was at last only saved with Ins 
surviving little ones from tho final refuge of extreme poverty by 
the kindness of a few gentlemen, to whom he became known in 
consequence of the publication of a felicitous poetical piece in one 
of the Aberdeen newspapers. For a striking chapter in the actual 
life of u man without work and moans of livelihood, see a pa]>er by 
Thom in the 517tlji number of this Journal. Ho has now published a 
collection of his ,poems, for which we venture to intreat the at¬ 
tention of tho public, and from which the present piece is an ex¬ 
tract. Wo may take tho opportunity of mentioning, as a charac¬ 
teristic and interesting circumstance, that this fervent-spin tod child 
of the Muses made a journey of upwards of two hundred miles to pay 
his devotions to tho shade of his brother poet. Hums, at the festi¬ 
val of the 6th of August. r Perhaps no ]>cr i »ou then 1 made one half 
so great a sacrifice to attend as tliu Aberdeenshire v caver.] 

Tiik morning breaks bonnic o'er mountain and stream, 

And troubles the hallowed breath o’ m.v dream ! 

The gowd light of mornmg is .mi cot to tho e'e, j 

Hut, ghost-gathering midnight, lhou’rt dearer to mo. i 

The dull common wogld then sinks from my sight. 

And fairer creations arise’ to the night; 

When drowsy oppression lias sleep-sealed my e'e, 

Then bright arc tho visions awakened to me ! 

OI come, spirit-mother—discouise of the hours 
My young bosom heat all its heatings to youi h. 

When heart- woven wishes in soft counsel fell 
On cars—liovv unlieedful, pioved sonow might toll' 

That deathless affection—nae trial could break; 

When a’ else forsook me, ye wouldnu forsake; 

Then come, ()! my mother, come often to me, 

And soon and for ever I'll conic unto thee ! 

And thou, shrouded loveliness! soul-winning Jean, 

How <«ld was thy haml on my bosom yestreen 1 
’Twaw kind—for the lowe that jour e’e kindled there, 

Will burn—ay, and burn, till thathreafd iieatnae nuiir. 

Our baii'nicM *leep round me, oh ! bless y<* their sleep , 

Your ain dark-e'ed Willie will wauketi an’ weep; 

Hut blitlie in his wcepin’ he'll tell mo how >ou, 

His heavcn-ft/wiedmiurunte, was ‘dautin’ his brou.’* 

Though dark bo our d wallin'—our happin’ though bare, 

And night closes round us in cauldness and cure , 

Affection will warm us—and brlcht are the beams 
That halo our haine in yon dear land of dicams. 

Then weel may I welcome the night,’s deathy leign, 

WF bouIs of the dearest I mingle rne tiien, 

The gowd light of morning is lightless to me, 

But oh fc* the night wi’ its ghost revclric ! 


QUICK TRAVELLING AND TRANSMISSION OF NEWS. 

The intelligence of tlio birth of a prince-royal on the Gtli 
of August was conveyed from Windsor castle to Padding¬ 
ton, near London—a distance of about twenty-one miles— 
in ekmn minutes! It was effected thus:--A messenger 
mounted on one of the fleetest horses in <he royal siud 
wont over the three miles between Windsor and the rail¬ 
way station at Slough in eight minutes. Tho electro¬ 
magnetic telegraph was instantly set to work. The com¬ 
munication reached Paddington, and an answer was re¬ 
turned to Slough acknowledging its receipt, in three minutes 
more. The ministers of state in London were apprised of 
the event, and arrived at Windsor in two hours and a half 
from the moment the messenger started from the castle* 
After remaining there about an hour, they returned to 
London m a special train, which conveyed them from 
Slough to Paddington (eighteen miles and a quarter) in 
linden minutes and ten seconds, or at the rate of seventy 
***** *n hour! Thus—after having gone over about | 
forty-three mile, of ground—they got back to their resi¬ 
dences by a fashionable breakfast hour. 

* Patting his forehead. 


THE Ai-ACA IN SCOTLAND. 

In number 494 of our former series (somewhat more 
than three years ago), an account was givun of the alpaca, 
detailing its natural history, its economical importance, 
and the attempts then making to establish it on the list 
of our domestic animals. Since then, several parties have 
so far succeeded in their endeavours, as to render the natu¬ 
ralisation of this interesting creature a matter of almost 
absolute certainty. Among those who Have published their 
experience, is Mr Stirling of Craigbamct, in Stirlingshire, 
wlio thus writes in tho Transactions of the Highland ami 
Agricultural Society: — ‘The alpacas arrived the latter 
end of August. When thwwcather became cold, and the 
nights were getting long, a wooden shed was erected for 
them in the park. At first they hardly ever went into it; 
but when winter commenced, I made the keeper (whom 
they follow like a dog) put up a small rack in their shed, 
in which was placed some ryc-grass hay. The weather 
was fine, and they ate very little of it ; but by and by, as 
winter advanced, they relished it better. I then ordered 
them to get. a few yellow turnips, which at first they 
seemed to like, hut, tiring of them, 1 desired a little com 
to be given, which they partook of pretty freely ; hut one 
day the keeper told me they would not. eat tlieir corn, 
especially when the day was good. Having some excellent, 
beans, I ordered the man to try them with a few. No 
sooner did the alpacas hear the beans rattling in the dish, 
than they showed an eager desire to have them, and 
during several months preferred them to every other sort 
of grain ; indeed so much so, tlmt upon some oats being 
intermixed wit.li the beans,the latter wen- pieked out, anil 
the former neglected. What is extremely satisfactory, is 
the hardiness of these animals compared to our sheep, and 
their indefatigable perseverance in searching for food when 
sheep would to a certainty starve. I may state, that this 
winter, UHlf-l. has proved a mostesi verc one. The park 
in which the alpacas and slice]) were confined was covered 
for nearly three weeks, with snow ; and during that time 
there was not a vestige of herbage to lie seen, with the 
exception of some little green tufts under the trees. The 
slice]) required to lie regularly led with turnips and hay. 
Not so the alpacas ; they wero seen in the most, stormy 
days under the trees for hours, constantly eat.mg the grass, 
ami never minding either tho cold or snow. They have 
never had a day’s illness, have never attempted to leap a 
fence, and arc far easier to keep within an enclosure than 
the common riiecp.’ We observe that Mr Stirling's alpacas, 
accompanied by a young one, aged two months—all in 
fine healthy condition—were exhibited at the Highland 
Society's stiow in August, where tlieir appearance pro¬ 
duced quite a sensation among tin: breeders of our ordi¬ 
nary domestic animals. 

MANUFACTURE OF BUTTER. 

The following results arc derived from tho experi¬ 
ments of Professor r l’rail, as detailed in the Transactions 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland:— 
1. That the addition of some cold water facillfcates the 
process, or the separation of blitter, especially when the 
cream is thick and the. weather hot. tl. That cream 
alone is more easily churned than a mixture of cream 
and milk. 3. That butter produced from sweet cream 
has the finest iiavour when fresh, and appears to keep 
longest without acquiring rancidity ; but tho butter¬ 
milk so obtained is poor, and small in quantity. 4. That 
tlio scalding of tlio cream, according to the Devonslure 
method, yields the largest quantity of butter, which, if in¬ 
tended for immediate use, is agreeable to the palate, and 
readily saleablo; but if intended to be salted, is most liable 
to acquire, by keeping, a rancid flavour. The process of 
scalding is troublesome, and the milk after the removal of 
the creamtfs poor, and often would be unsaleable, from the 
taste it has acquired from the heating. 5. That churning 
the milk and cream together, after they have become 
slightly acid, seems to be the most economical process, on 
the whole, because it yields ft large quantity of excellent 
butter, and the butter-milk of good quality. 6. That the' 
keeping of butter in ft sound state appears to depend on its 
being obtained as free from unoombined albumen or casein 
and water as it can bo, by means of washing and working 
the butter when taken from the churn. 
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SOCIAL EFFECTS OF RAILWAYS. 

The spread of ideas, as well ns the conveyance of per¬ 
sons and of merchandise, depends almost entirely upon 
means of transit. Ships, roads, and eanals, therefore, 
are the most powerful of all agents of civilisation and 
social advancement; and it follows, that the more cither 
of those means of communication is improved, the more 
rapid and effectual will be the spread and increase of 
social and intellectual happiness. The vast revolution 
which has heen made during the last forty years in 
road-making, has done its part in causing a corre¬ 
sponding alteration for the better in tin: condition of 
every branch eff society in Great Britain. That change 
has received a vast impetus from the introduction of 
railways, and we purpose to point out some of its work¬ 
ings, now that ‘ steam and rail' are in full operation. 

The earliest system of roads by which this island was 
intersected, was that laid down, and gradually executed 
by the Romans. This system was so admirable, that.it 
has never been materially departed from ; and it is not 
a little singular that in England the general direction of 
the old Roman roads, and that of the modern railway 
lines, are identical. The Roman ‘ Watling Street,’ which 
ran diagonally across the country from Chester in the 
north-west to Dover in the south-east, is now replaced 
by the Dover, London, Birmingham, Grand Junction, 
Chester and Crewe railways. Tho ancient ‘ Foss Way,’ 
between the Humber and Exeter, which intersected 
the above, is now partly supplied by railways, some of 
which are in progress, others in full operation. The 
route of the‘Ermine Street’—which began at Newhaven 
in the smith, and ended at the mouth of the Humber in 
the north—is now followed, with little deviation, by the 
series of railways which have been made between 
Brighton and Hull through London. The ‘ Antonine 
Way’ is now the ‘ Great Western;’ and when the South- 
Western line of railway shall have been completed to 
Exeter, it will nearly correspond to the Roman road 
thence to London, also called the 1 Antonine Way.’ 

The reason of this unison of ancient and modern lines, 
is the influence which the former exercised in deter¬ 
mining the position of towns. The Romans originally 
constructed their roads simply to convey thgir armies 
into the different parts of tho island; but a series of 
military stations having been established along them, 
these camps were never wholly abandoned, and became 
In course of time villages, towns, and cities. Lincoln, 
for example, was originally a Roman station cnlled 
Lindum, which was established at the point of, junction 
of the Ermine Street and the Foss Way. Leicester 
occupies the site of Rates (an important Roman sta¬ 
tion mentioned in the itinerary of Antonine) on the 
Foss Way. Chester, again, replaces a station esta¬ 
blished at a point where Watling and North Watling 
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Streets joined, and was, according to Camden, the 
hcad-quiirteraLof the twentieth Roman lagion. By tile 
North Watntig Street it communicated with York; 
and both these places once established as towns, com¬ 
munication was ever after maintained l>y a route which 
deviated little from the original goad that connected 
them; consequently, the direction ol' North Watling 
Street, and of the railways between Chester, Liver¬ 
pool, Leeds, and York, arc nearly the same. The 
roads, therefore, constructed at first for the temporary 
eonvonieneo of military marching, gradually becoming 
studded with towns, have still continued lines of com¬ 
munication between such places as rose to importance. 
Hence it is that tho main lines of road have remained 
nearly the same throughout England, because they 
connect her most ancient cities. 

The not very important deviations which were made 
from the oldest roads, arose from improvements in en¬ 
gineering. The Romans looked out for fords, and were 
not deterred by elevated ridges, over which to carry 
their ‘ways;’ hut more modern road-makers, in im¬ 
proving the old roads, went round the bases of hills; 
and, having more permanent views, built bridges. By 
the side of these deviations villages and towns gradu¬ 
ally sprung up, because of the readiness of communica¬ 
tion with the great cities which were the termini of 
tho roads. After a time, however, when the mineral 
riches of the country began to he known and appre¬ 
ciated, men congregated near to where those treasures 
existed—around tho mouth of the coal-pit or tho mine; 
and to this our great manufacturing towns, such as 
Leeds and Birmingham, owe their origin. Roads had to 
he made to and from them, and these roads form the 
greatest deviations from the Roman lines, though they 
do not alter the general direc tion of the old ones through¬ 
out .he country. 

We have made these preliminary remarks, to show 
what share roads have had in distributing the popula¬ 
tion over this codhtry in cities, towns, and villages, 
and consequently what share they have had in bringing 
about our present social condition. We are now able 
to point out tho further changes which are in pro¬ 
gress through tho introdhetion of* railways. The most 
important of these changes is exactly that which always 
occurs in deviations from old lines, namely, the spring¬ 
ing up of new towns upon those deviations. In plan¬ 
ning a new railway, two great considerations operate; 
dhe first, io direct it through the most level parts of a 
tract of country so as to avoid expense in formation, 
arising from excavating, tunnelling, and embanking; 
and the second, to make it near to the greatest number 
of populous places that happen to lie between the ex¬ 
treme points, so as to secure.a profitable return of ca¬ 
pital when finished: the question is of certain expense 
on the one hand, and of probable profit on the other; 
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I and where the former is likely to exeead the latter, the 
I line is taken in a new direction. When this is the case, 
railway stations are often erected where no houses 
ever previously existed, and out of v»hich towns .will 
gradually arise as they did out of the Roman military 
stations. This has indeed already happened in several 
instances. On the Birmingham railway, a station was 
made at Wolverton, about midway from London, the 
company erecting a refreshment-room and a few sheds 
for their engines. Around these buildings a town has 
rapidly sprung up, and is so well populated, that the 
railway directors built and endowed a church, which 
was consecrated at the beginning of this year.—The 
similar rise of a small place called Slough, on the Great 
Western road, is somewhat singular: it lies about 
a mile and a,quarter north of Eton College, and the 
authorities of the academy successfully opposed the erec¬ 
tion of a station so near the school; clauses to prohibit 
any stoppage at the place having teen inserted by their 
influence in the act of parliament. The masters were 
afraid that the temptation to ‘ run up to town ’ rather 
often would be too strong to be resisted by their pupils; 
for the distance is only eighteen miles. The company, 
however, knowing how great the accommodation would 
be to the public in the neighbourhood (of which Windsor 
forms a part), ventured at first to set down and take up 
passengers near the village. The heads of Eton College 
immediately attacked the railway directors with pro¬ 
ceedings in Chancery. These, however, ended amicably: 
the Eton authorities withdrew their opposition; and now 
there exists at Slough the finest and test frequented 
station in England, habitually used not only by the 
sovereign and the court, but by some of those who, a 
few years before, instigated hostile proceedings. The 
new hotel at Slough is almost a towii in itself, being 
one of the largest and most completely fitted with out- 
offlces in Great Britain.—In like manner, the South- 
Western railway brought at least one new town into 
existence near Kingston-on-Thames, called New King¬ 
ston. It lftis a fine crescent, shops, and every requisite 
for a population of no mean number. 

These are instances, amongst many others which 
could bo enumerated? which .now the chief social 
change which the existence of railways is bringing 
about, namely, the creation of new towns. Were it 
not for this new mode of travelling, the demands for 
increased household accommodation, called for by our 
rapidly augmenting population, would have been solely 
met by the enlargement of towns, cities, and villages 
already in existence. 

Not the least important effect produced by the exis¬ 
tence of railways, is the facilities they have afforded 
to the humbler ranks for recreation. Short trips to 
celebrated or picturesque localities arc frequently or¬ 
ganised, to give the working-classes the opportunity of 
seeing that which they would never have been able, 
under the old stage-coach and wagon dynasty, to be¬ 
hold. Thousands of the hard-working inhabitants of 
Glasgow, for example, would never have seen Edinburgh 
but for the railway. Now excursions are frequently 
made, of which a vast number of the Glasgow opera¬ 
tives are able to avail themselves, on account of the 
extreme cheapness to each individual with which they 
are got up. In the same way the Birmingham work¬ 
men have had, on several occasions, opportunities' of 
visiting London which would otherwise have teen 
denied to them. A few months ago an excursion was 
undertaken between London and Boulogne, on the Folx-' 
stone line, at a cost to each partaker which brought it 
within the reach of persons in a comparatively humble 
rank of life. These persons would have never been able 
to get a peep at France but for the facilities created 
by railways. 

Shorter country trips in the neighbourhood of large 
towns are always to be had by railway at a cost far 
jpelow that under the old system. In manufacturing 


towns, where the greatest, number of persons are con- 
I gregated, the effects produced in this respect ^railways , 
' have been most beneficial. The artisan, earned up, and 
constantly breathing bad air, has now thApportunity, 
on every available holiday, of making eKffSrsions into 
the country. Though the means provided him for such 
hei'lthy relaxation are not derived directly, yet they 
have been produced indirectly, by railways, which have 
driven the old modes of travelling into new channels. 
Coaches are' now running in districts in which no such 
accommodation previously existed. In consequence of 
some modification in the. stage-coach duties—of which 
railways were undoubtedly the origin—spring-vans and 
other vehicles are occasionally chartered with freights 
of happy faces, on their way to some delightful scene at 
a distance from some smoky town. By this moans of 
transit the Londoner, for example, is able to visit Hamp¬ 
ton Court, Greenwich Hospital, or Dulwich College, 
■where, besides beautiful scenery, he has access to the 
best public collections of pictures in the country. The 
humanising effects of these excursions are negative us 
well as positive. They prevent the operative from mak¬ 
ing a bad use of his holiday, while they supply him with 
recreation at once healthy and intellectual. Wo say 
nothing of the opportunities afforded by local steamboats 
in towns placed upon navigable rivers, such as London, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool; although the influence rail¬ 
ways lias exercised over them, lias teen to bring them 
into competition, and to cause a general reduction of 
fares. * 

Another good effect brought about by railway tra¬ 
velling is, in conjunction with other influences, a visible 
breaking up of that exclusiveness— a gradual thawing 
of that reserve—for which the people of Great Britain 
are celebrated. Formerly, each class of persons had 
their own separate modes of travelling. There was the 
private carriage aud post-eliaise for the rich and noble, 
the mail for the country gentleman, the stage for the 
tradesman, and the wagon for the poor. The circum¬ 
stances of a man were inferred according as he travelled 
inside the mail, or inside a stage-coach, or outside 
cither of these vehicles. All were kept separate and 
distinct, the uneducated never having opportunities of 
profiting by the manners or knowledge of the educated. 

A railway train materially alters, and will at no distant 
period, we predict, reverse the picture. It takes masses 
of people from one p'ace to another, of all ranks and 
conditions; and though there arc ‘ classes’ of carriages 
for the accommodation of people of different ranks and 
means, yet the third-class, designed for the poorest tra¬ 
vellers, are, in tine weather, much used by the rich also. 
To this two considerations conduce—the superiority of 
these carriages for a look-out and for the enjoyment of 
the open air in fine weather, and the common regard | 
for economy. In the last number of the Quarterly 
Review, it is declared that a certain member of par¬ 
liament habitually rode in the third-class carriages in 
going backwards and forwards between the town he re¬ 
presented and ‘ his place’ in parliament. Nay, the re¬ 
viewer himself owns to having ridden to Brighton in a 
third-class train. Lastly, certain magistrates of Glasgow 
have teen observed to content themselves with a ‘stand’ 
in the cheapest part of the train from their own city to 
Edinburgh. The motives hero may not he unmixedly 
good; and we have already expressed our regret that 
the frequtnting of third - class carriages by wealthy 
people should have had the effect of lowering the cha¬ 
racter of the accommodation for the poor, directors 
being naturally anxious to drive as many of the rich as 
possible to the higher-priced vehicles. But, however - 
this may be, the effect of such a commingling of ranks 
is certain. The rich are brought into contact and con¬ 
verse with the poor, sympathies are engendered between 
the two classes, and the intelligence and manners of the 
higher ranks descend to the lower. By a new act of 
parliament, opportunities for the companionship of in¬ 
tellectual with ignorant, of rich with poor travellers, are 
to be much increased; it being rendered imperative for 
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J t very company to provide the public, under certain con¬ 
i' difcions, With carriages at a penny per rnilc. 

| Again, railways, holding out so many temptations for 
j travelling, have wonderfully increased it; and nothing 
( * opens men's minds, whatever be their grade, so much 
j as seeing a variety of things, of places, and of men. By 
comparing them one with the other, ideas expand, facts 
! accumulate, and prejudices vanish. The greater the 

I number of travellers, then, the greater the intellectual 
i advancement and social improvement; and let us see 
, to what extent personal locomotion has increased of late. 

There is no means of ascertaining correctly what number 
! of journeys was performed in England during the stage¬ 
coach times, but the parliamentary returns enable us to 
learn the quantity of travelling by railway only whic h 
: took place in 184:5. In that year, upon the seventy rail¬ 
ways then in operation, no fewer than 25 millions of pas- 
; Wengers were conveyed ;s:»o millions of miles. ’ Jn other 
worcls, a number of journeys was performed ill England 
greater by nine millions than the gross population of 
; i Bug land and A Vales, and over a distance more than three 

II limes greater than the space between the earth and the 
: sun! find tliis, at a very moderate calculation, could have 

bed! scarcely two-thirds of the gross amount of lawl- 
! travelling hy these and all other conveyances. Taking 
'! tins supposition to he correct, the number of miles tra- 
; veiled over in England alone in 1843 would be 440 nul- 
i, lions, j'orter (‘Progress of the Nation,’ volume ii. page 
: -ill estimates the number of miles traversed in js;j: by 
|' stage-coaches ill the whole of Great Britain at .'I5S iml- 
lions; consequently the increase in land-travelling in 
ji England nioue lias been !I2 millions of miles in cioven 
i; years. * 

! One oilier view in which the social influence of re.il- 
; wavs must ho regarded, and \.e have done. They have 
j been the meal’s of circulating vast sums of money 
jj through Kgiiimate ehumiels. Tlie seventy railways, 

! j blushed i.y T'4.'!, v,ere formed at a cost ■ >1 I,..‘54,'i(Hi per 
1 1 mile, amounting in all to upw ards of sixty millions of 
! pounds sterling. Nor must this be looked upon as a 
; mere temporary distribution of capital consequent upon 
j their original formation. Railways are gigantic distri- 
;| imtors of money while ill operation: to say nothing of 
J 1 outlay in the cost of repairs, machinery, and servants, 
the income from passengers was, during the year 184:5, 

| I'.'d. for eaeli of the .'5:50 millions of miles -in all, 554 

millions of money disbursed m railway travelling. 

: These are a lew of the most oleums considerations 

presented in viewing the social changes railways are, 
with their characteristic rapidity, cllecting. Arid even 
'here, few as they are, must cause ns to regard them 
i no* only as instruments of convenience and comfort, 
i 1ml as powerful agents in the advance of civilisation. 


LEGENDS OE THE LOIRE. 

4KAN Mills. 

A TALE OF GlTERANllE. 

Tub flood of civilisation and social improvement, which 
1 it is asserted has rolled over the hills and valleys of 
France, has not been univenAl in its extent. There 
i are various spots which seem placed beyond the reach 
of the movement. Having little or no direct communi¬ 
cation with l'aris, and connected with the chief town 
of the department by a bad and unfrequented route, 
the inhabitants of these isolated districts hear of the 
events which take place, of the changes and chances of 
society, of railways and steam-engines, gas lights and 
constitutional kings, without considering themselves as 
in any' way concerned in them, and regard those who 
are, rather with feelings of contempt than of envy. 
This is the case more particularly in some parts of Bre¬ 
tagne, where the people cling with the greatest perti¬ 
nacity to old habits and usages, rejecting, with pro¬ 
verbial obstinacy, every alteration, be it for better or 


for worse. One flf tlie spots in which the habits and 
manners of bygone ages are most peculiarly preserved 
is Guerande. Placed amidst the sand-hills and marshes 
where the Loiretjoina the ocean, between the ancient 
towns of Croisic and the Burg of Bate, it has preserved 
even its outward appearance intact from the innovation 
of modern habits ami manners. Circumscribed within 
its ancient walls and ditches, with streets not wider 
than an omnibus and a half, its battlements unim¬ 
paired, its three gates showing the apparatus for ele¬ 
vating or letting fall tlie ponderous portcullis, and its 
wooden drawbridges, though no longer raised at sunset, 
still in a state to lie so, everything about the town pre¬ 
senes the same primitive character; the upper storeys 
of the houses resting on solid pillars of wood or stone, 
and forming galleries, under which tlie passengers are 
from rum or sunshine; tlie shops small mid 
low, their fronts covered with slates fastened over one 
another like the scale? of tish ; the windows ornamented 
with carved wood-work, which projects into file street 
in some places even beyond the pillars, in grotesque 
faces, or lengthened out into fantastic animals of some 
unknown or extinct race, whoso remains are to be 
found only in museums. The population of Guerande 
is not numerous ; and in consequence of the absence of 
the busy trade of more modernised towns, the passing 
traveller wanders through silent and deserted streets; 
and if lie meets with a well pipe-clayed gendarme, or 
some such emblem of recent days, is startled at the 
anachronism, mid would have been less surprised at 
encountering a warrior in the coat unit* of the middle 
ages; for the dress of tlie Bretons in general might pass 
I'T that of any era. The geographical position of 
Guerande in some measure accounts for all these cir- 
oiinist.uiecs. It possesses but two roads, one loading to 
the i liief town of the arvondisseinent, and but litlle 
frequented, the other to Bt Nagaivo, which is »ix leagues 
distant. It has no speculations in trade to bring visi¬ 
tors, and the few strangers who make their appearance 
are chiefly invalids, who come for the purpose of sea¬ 
bathing, and the advantages of so retired and econo¬ 
mical a situation. 

Even the arrival of a strange beggar, some five-and- 
twenty years ago, was the subject of a nine days’ 
wonder; more especially as he seemed inclined to take 
up his abode in Gm ramie, and differed from the native 
population, and even from persons of his class, in his 
habits and appearance, which were those of a person of 
education. It was supjiohed at the tune that he was 
one of the unfortunate persons ruined hy tlie Revolution,- 
and proscribed by the parties in power, which supposi¬ 
tion was aided by t a report that he was possessed of 
some remains of property; but no inquiries could elicit 
anything from him, though the supposed circumstances 
of his history strongly predisposed the royalist popula¬ 
tion in his favour. He neither confirmed nor denied 
the passing rumours, but, quietly tfmk bis station at the 
door of the church as a regular mendicant. Witli many 
of the inhabitants it became customary to bestow upon 
him a weekly alms. Amongst those who did so was tlie 
Abbe Sorel, who officiated at the matin service, and 
wTT> had been from the first struck by his appearance 
and singular eouduct, though ho could never extract 
from him any particular of his past history. The 
stranger went by the name of Jean Louis, and took up 
his residence in a large and nearly deserted mansion in 
one of the most desolate parts of the town; but no one 
was ever permitted to enter his domicile, for which he 
very regularly paid a small rent, which was never in 
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arrear. lie was not obtrusive in his° habits of mendi¬ 
cancy*, but quietly awaited the charity of the worshippers 
in silent resignation. Amongst persons of the Bame 
class he was regarded with deference; and in case of 
any dispute arising amongst them, was appealed to as 
an umpire, by whose decision every one was contented to 
abide. Amongst other singularities of Jean Louis, was 
that of his never being known to enter the church, 
though there was little doubt of his being a Catholic, and 
deeply impressed with religious feeling. 

At length the AliW Sorel, on entering the church 
one morning, missed his pensioner from his usual place. 
The next day he was still absent; and on the third 
morning, dean Louis not having made his appearance, 
the worthy priest, making himself acquainted with the 
residence of the poor man, resolved to seek him out, and 
ascertain the cause of his continued absence. With 
some difficulty lie discovered the dreary abode of the 
beggar: in one corner of a ruinous court, once the resi¬ 
dence of a Breton noble, lie found a dark winding stair¬ 
case, which conducted him to a low arched door, where 
he knocked for some time without being able to gain 
admittance. At length a small grating was withdrawn; 
and the person within having ascertained who the 
visitor was, removed the bar which impeded the en¬ 
trance, and the priest*was admitted into a small dark 
chamber by the mendicant himself, who was evidently 
suffering from severe illness and bodily weakness. He 
made a hurried apology for having detained the abbe 
so long; and then, after some slight hesitation, during 
which he seemed to form some sudden resolution, re¬ 
quested him to follow him, lit the same time throwing 
open the door of an inner chamber. The first room into 
which the priest had been admitted was a dark and 
miserable abode, unfurnished, and with every appear¬ 
ance of desolation and poverty; the second, to his in¬ 
finite amazement, was furnished not only with com¬ 
fort, hut with considerable luxury, though the articles 
were generally of no modern date. As they entered 
this chamber, Jean Louis seemed labouring under great 
mental agitation as well as b lily weakness. ITe, how¬ 
ever, placed a chair for his guest, and then stage-red 
to a heap of straw covered with a coarse rug, which was 
placed on one side the room, and contrasted strangely 
with the various articles of comfort with which it was 
surrounded. For a few moments the priest was silent 
from surprise, till a deep groan from his companion 
roused him, when, advancing to the spot where the beg¬ 
gar had fallen exhausted on his rug, lie took him by the 
hand, and said in kindly accents, ‘Jean, my friend, you 
seem to possess every means of relief for your bodily 
wants, but the mysterious circumstances in which I 
find you placed, lead me to suppose that there is some 
secret sorrow or some secret sin, which only religious 
consolation can relieve; is it not, then, the hand of 
Providence which lias brought mo here to console your 
solitary wretchedness? As your friend and spiritual 
guide, I intreat of you to confide in -the divine mercy, 
and you will receive comfort and support*’ 

‘ There is no relief, no consolation, no mercy for me,’ 
wildly exclaimed the, sick man. 

‘Sueh doubt and such despair,’ mildly replied the 
abbe, ‘ are more criminal than you are aware of; there 
is mercy for every repentant sinner.’ 

‘ But none for me, none for me,’ groaned the unfortu¬ 
nate -, ‘ for ingratitude of the blackest dye, for robbery, 
for murder, nay, almost for parricide; no, no, there can 
be no mercy for me.’ 

‘By faith and penitence, every sinner may have 
hope. 

‘Fenitenea. penitence,’ murmured the beggar; ‘can 
penitence ; obliterate sins like mine?’ 

‘Themis an atonement beyond the penitence of man,’ 
repugn the abbe; 1 have faith in that atonement, and 
you will receive hope and consolation.’ 


Jean Louis moan'ed in heartfelt agony, but made no 
reply ; and the priest kneeling by his side, prayed long | 
and earnestly. This seemed to tranquillise the.mind of 
the sufferer in some degree; when, suddenly rising, lie 
seized the hands of the abbe, and exclaimed, ‘ Hear the 
tale of my iniquities, and then say if hope or consola¬ 
tion can exist for me.’ 

‘ Hope exists for all men, if that hope be fixed aright,’ 
replied the priest, who, at the desire of the penitent, 
placed himself in liia seat. The beggar then knelt before 
him, and midst many sobs and groans, which at times 
interrupted his narrative, told the following history to 
the attentive priest:— 

lie w as, he said, the son of a poor vigneron in Bur¬ 
gundy, and at an early age had been taken into the 
family of the lord of the village, a nobleman of wraith 
and distinction, who intended to bring him up as a 
valet for his son, a youth a year or two younger than 
Jean himself; but having shown some talents, and 
a considerable readiness in acquiring information, liis 
destiny was changed, and lie was educated with his 
young master, and at length became a confidential secre¬ 
tary. But the revolutionary storm had become darker 
and more threatening; his master look the alarm, se¬ 
cured considerable sums in foreign funds, and providing 
himself with a sufficiency of ready money, removed Iris 
family in secrecy to a retired spot near Paris, where, 
under a feigned name, and an appearance of poverty, 
he for some time escaped from suspicion and from dan¬ 
ger. With the exception of his wife and children, Jean 
Louis was his only confidant ; on him he relied, as on 
his own son, and from him nothing was concealed. At 
length, prompted hy avarice and* ambition, the faithless 
w retell conceived the infernal purpose of denouncing his 
paternal lxmcfuctur; and hoped, by involving the whole 
family in destruction, to possess himself of the secret 
funds, of the particulars of which he was well informed. 
For some time he hesitated: but the suggestions of m il . 
triumphed, and he betrayed to the revolutionary tri¬ 
bunal the retreat of the proscribed family; of whom 
the son only escaped, being by chance at the time 
separated from his devoted kindred. The faithless 
traitor went so far as even to appear as a witness 
against his benefactors, and consigned them to the 
scaffold. By accident he was in the streets of Paris as 
the fatal vehicle conveyed his victims to the slaughter, 
and the eye of lus master fell upon him, and recognised 
him amongst the crowd: the glance was momentary, , 
but its effect was enduring: it came like the blasting i 
fire of heaven; it awoke within him torments never I 
ceasing, and most intolerable — a remorse and agony 
which no bodily suilering could have equalled. He 
fled from Paris, possessed indeed of the spoils of his 
murdered benefactors, but with a resolution never to , 
enjoy them : lie determined to bury himself in the most 
retired spot lie could find, and to pass his life in poverty, 
surrounded by his guilty wealth, and by every thing 
which should recall Iris crime to his hourly remem- i 
branee. To that end lie had trausjxirtcd the remnant of ; 
his master’s furniture to Gueramie, and brought with 
him the portraits of the murdered family, that they 
might he for ever befbre*tiis eyes; at the same time he 
pointed to the pictures on the wall. 

The abbe, who had listened with intense anxiety to 
the taie, grew pale as it advanced; and when it reached 
this poinr, following the direction in which the penitent 
pointed, he started to his feet and exclaimed, * Merciful 
heaven! my father! and my mother!’ The beggar, 
with a loud and piercing scream, fell senseless on the 
floor. 

After a time spent in mental prayer, the abbe raised 
the fallen man, placed him on his low coueli, and forced 
some water down his throat; after which he began gra¬ 
dually to recover; hut it was some time before he was 
restored to full consciousness, and then raising himself 
on his knees, he said in a faint voice, ‘ Is there pardon 
for such a wretch as I ?’ 

‘ For you and for all men,’ replied the abbe solemnly. 
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‘ Ami can you pray for me ?’ 'Hie abbc fell on his 
knees and poured forth an ardent prayer for the sinner, 
who prostrated himself in silence before him. When 
the priest sought to raise him—he was dead. 


| POPULAR INFORMATION- ON SCIENCE. 

; DISPERSION OF PLANTS BY Till: LOWER ANIMALS. 

| The distribution of plants over the earth’s surface is 
influenced by conditions of soil, heat, moisture, light, 
altitude of situation, and varidhs other causes; for, did 
they flourish independently of these conditions, then 
i there were no reason why the vegetation of one part of 
the globe should differ from that of another. Situations, 

! therefore, which present similar circumstances of soil, 
j climate, &o. are capable of being peopled with’the same 
races of plants, and if they are not so now, it is because 
the seeds or roots of such vegetables have not hern 
transported to them. The agents which aid the disper¬ 
sion or migration of plants are of various kinds, and are 
unconnected with the causes which limit their geo- 
| graphical distribution. Many seeds, for example, drop 
from the parent stalk, spring up into a new series of 
stems, which in turn give birth to another race of seeds, 
atul these again to another circle of vegetation. Thus 
any t ribe of plants would spread from a common centre 
; till arrested by the influences which limit its range of 
habitat; and this mode of dispersion no doubt occa¬ 
sionally occurs. In ni^st plants, however, the soils are 
i small and light, and easily borne about by the winds; 
some are downy, and furnished with wings; others have 
buoyant tufts and filaments; and many, v. lien fully ripe, 

| are ejected from the vessels which contain them with 
! considerable force. All these appendages and peculia- 
, iitics are evidently intended to facilitate their disper¬ 
sion, which is farther assisted by rivers and oilier 
currents of water, by adhering to the coverings of 
| ipiadrupeds, by being swallowed and subsequently voided 
by birds, and by the economical pursuits of man, whether 
; accidental or intentional. The seeds are arrested in 
‘ (heir progression by various causes ; some are furnished 
with barbs and hooks, which lay hold of objects; others 
become entangled amid herbage, the t(pd of rivers, or 
the softened soil of winter; while many towards spring 
are acted upon by the heat of the sun, so as to emit 
: an adhesive substance, or their fleshy pericarps melt 
i down into the soil, carrying the embryo along with 
them. In all, the appendages which aid their migration 
begin to decay at the proper season, and so are unfitted 
any longer to transport them. The seeds thus dispersed 
spring up and flourish, if they find in their new habitats 
all the conditions necessary to their growth; if they do 
not, they either lie dormant, or die after an abortive 
struggle with the obstacles of soil, climate, drought, or 
moisture, which oppose them. 

From what has been stated, the reader must perceive 
that the geographical distribution, and the dispersion of 
plants, are two very different things—the former being 
regulated by immutable physical conditions, and the 
latter being dependent on agents the most capricious 
and irregular. Among these agents the lower animals 
form one of the most curious and interesting, and to 
them we at present exclusively devote our attention. 
The modes in which tho lower animals aid in the dis¬ 
persion of vegetation may be classed under three great 
heads—namely, by the‘seeds adhering to their hair or 
wool, and being thus carried to great distances from the 
parent plant; by being swallowed by the animals, and 
subsequently voided entire and uninjured; and by being 


dropt and lost during the act of feeding, when bearing 
them from one place to another, or after having secreted 
them for winter provision. There may be other acci¬ 
dental modes in Tj-bich they facilitate this dispersion, but 
the above are the most apparent and intelligible. 

Many seeds or seed-vessels, like those of the burr- 
dock, teaslc, woodrufe, &c. are furnished with hooks 
and barbs which readily lay hold of any floccy substance, 
as wool and hair; and there can be no doubt that 
animals of the sheep and goat kinds materially aid 
in the dispersion of these and other plants whose seod- 
vesseis are similarly constructed. These animals in a 
state of nature are almost ceaseless wanderers, here pass¬ 
ing through a clump of thistles, burr-docks, and the 
like, there grazing among prickly shrubij, or crushing 
their way through thickets ; and during, each of these 
imitations insensibly carrying off seed-vessels, and por¬ 
tion.. +.f branches with fruits and berries, which in course 
of time are dropt in other localities. Again, animals, as 
the ox,buffalo, camel, horse, Sr. nsjliey wander through 
their pasturages, must aid in a similar manner the 
dispersion of plants: during the season when they are 
casting their shaggy coverings, they arc prone to rub 
themselves against every shrub and tree, and are thus 
placed ill more frequent contact with seeds and seed- 
vessels. This liability of seeds to become attached to 
tlm hair or wool of animals, is increased by the structure 
of the seed-vessels, which are often hooked and barbed, 
ami which, when fully ripened, so distend and recurve, 
as absolutely to bristle n\ itli points of attachment. Thus, 
for example, in the cones of the fir tribe, the scales are 
smoothly imbricated over each other when the seed is 
green, but begin to separate and curl back when it is 
ripe, and thus readily adhere to any louse or shaggy 
subs! mice. To what extent plants may be dispersed in 
this manner, it would Ik- fruitless to attempt au esti¬ 
mate -, but any one who has wandered through a pasture 
field on a sunny day in autumn, and seen the number of 
grass and other seeds which adhered to his own clothing, 
or who has observed tho fleeces of •sheep in an extensive 
hill-run, the shaggy coatings of cattle as they rolled 
among the herbage, or rubbed their way through brake 
and thicket, can have no difficulty in conceiving how 
the wool and hair of quadrupeds should become instru¬ 
mental in the dispersion of plants over districts where 
they were formerly unknown. 

That trees and plants are ever disseminated by the 
animals which feed upon their seeds, has been denied by 
certain naturalists, who contend that the seeds and fruits 
are comminuted and destroyed in their passage through 
the stomach. This, however, is by far too sweeping an 
assertion, and one which every-day observation suffi¬ 
ciently contradicts.* There is nothing more common 
than to find gooseberries, raspberries, and brambles 
grow up in situations where we know for certain 
that tho seeds from which they sprung must have 
passed through the human stomafth; or to find stalks 
of oats and barley in localities where the seeds must 
have aB surely passed through the intestines of the 
ox or horse. No doubt such cases are, as they must 
be, the exceptions to the general rule; for, were it 
otflfcrwisc, the fruits and seeds upon which animals 
feed could not possibly yield them their proper nourish¬ 
ment. Generally speaking, the proper food of truly 
granivorous animals is masticated, comminuted, and 
digested; but it frequently occutb that these animals 
swallow seeds and fruits which do not form their usual 
diet, and the consequence is, that a portion escapes 
through their stomachs uninjured. During certain 
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diseases, occasioned, it may be, by haying partaken of their powers of digestion, and are thus transported to 
unusuai’food, seeds and grains are still more apt to pass places far distant from the parent plant, where they 
I entire. Besides, it is not always the seed that forms the spring up and clothe the landscape with new vegetn- 
| nutriment; the cherry, the plum, the haw, the elder- tion. 

berry, and other fruits, are swallowed by birds ndt for The next palpable mode in which annuals may faci- 
| the kernel, but for the pulp which surrounds it; and litate the dispersion of plants, is by scattering the seeds 
; many of the birds feeding in this manner have their when in the act of feeding, by dropping them when 
i organs so constructed, that the stone or kernel cannot bearing them away to their retreats, or by forgetting 
j possibly suffer any injury in its passage through the the spots in which they had deposited them for winter 
stomach. On this point we are confirmed by Mr .lerdou, food. An example under each of these heads will he 
1 in a recent number of The Zoolwjist :—‘In those species,’ much move convincing than a mere general statement, 
j says he, ‘ which live partly on berries and partly on The brown linnet, when feeding on thistle seed, perches 
soft inse’et food, like the thrushes, I am inclined to think ou the top of the weed, and tears the downy head asunder 
! that in some instances seeds pass through unhurt, par- in order to reach the seeds which are attached to the 
i ticularly those which are of a hard texture;, and which receptacle. During this act, many of the grains being 
! are enclosed in a pulp, as the berries of the older and loosened, are borne away on their downy wings by the 
mountain-ash, and perhaps thuse of currants, goose- breeze to places far distant from the parent stem—the 
I berries ,1 c. Xu the course of my own observations, I bird being in this ease the indirect disseminator of the 
I have found seeds of the elder entire in the intestines of thistle. Were the head not torn asunder in this man- 
thrushes and blackbirds, and I have also found haw- nor, ten to one but it, would become soaked with the 
stones in that of the hitter bird. It is not at, all sur- rains of winter, and fall down only a few inches from the 
! prising that the haw should tic able to resist, the action original stalk, instead of being transported, as it often 
■ of tluTblaekhird’s stomach, as it is of so very hard a is, across many miles of country. What is here men- 
'■ nature and 1 should be inclined to say that in general tinned of the linnet may be witnessed ill any thistlery 
i it does'so. I am also of opinion that the seeds of the during some fine day m .September, when the birds are 
! holly, which are somewhat similar to those of the haw, feeding in flocks, and scattering the down in ever,' 

! generally escape the grinding power of the gizzard. In direction. The greater part of the seeds is lio douhL (te- 
j g0nic fruit-eating tribes, as the AwjteUtUr, winch have a vouml by them, but a number also escape, a fact which 
i w j,} e an( ] s ii' ( ,rt, intesinf.il canal, seeds of all kinds may, the bird is well aware of, an it frequently gives chase to 
\ and probably do, puss through uninjured; and in om- the stray ones as they are borne a way by the wind, 
nivorous birds, as the crows, some seeds may casually Again, birds often drop grains and berries while in tbl¬ 
and accidentally escape.' Indeed wc have positive evi- acts of carrying them to their re(reats,*and of feeding 
1 dence of the juniper' and mistletoe being dispersed in upon them. Thus ilie nut-hatch, having twisted oil' 
! this manner; and of acorns, taken from the stomach of the boughs a cluster of beech-must, resorts to some 
i a wood-pigeon, having so far preserved their vitality as, favourite tree whose trunk is rough and uneven, and 
! on being sown,' to spring up into healthy saplings, out- tries by a scries of manoeuvres to peg it into one of the 
1 stripping in lusty vigour the oaks grown from acorns crevices of the baric. During this operation the mbs 
in the usual way. sometimes fall to the ground, and being neglected by the 

It has been already stated, that birds which feed bird, germinate and spring up into trees. Beeches arc 
chiefly on fruits ami berries derive their subsistence often found growing near the haunts of this bird, which 
not from the stone, but from the soft pulpy peri- have evidently been planted in the manner described, 
carp, and ‘therefore that in most instances the kernel Lastly, as many animals arc led by instinct to lay up a 
passes through the stomach uninjured. A lvautiful store of food against winter, it often happens that some- 
illustration of this is given l'v Mr Selby in his mono- of these stores arc forgotten, and the seeds, nuts, &c. 
graph on pigeons in «tlie A'.iluratiM'x Library — * The « Inch compose them, left to germinate on the return of 
precious nutmeg, or rather its soft covering) known to spring. A familiar and well-known example of this pro¬ 
ne by the name of mare, at cu'.ain seasons alfords a ecss is furnished by the habits of the squirrel, of winch 
favourite repast to some species of the arboreal pigeons the following anecdote has been frequently told:—* A 
of the Indian Archipelago. This valuable spice for the gentleman walking or.e day in the woods belonging to tin- 
nutmeg itself, which is generally swallowed with the Duke of Beaufort, near Troy House in Monmouthshire, 
whole of its pulpy covering, passes uninjured through was diverted by observing a squirrel sitting very ram- 
the digestive organs of the bird, and is thus dispersed poscdlv on the ground, lie stopped to watch its motions, 
throughout the group of the Moluccas and other islands in a few seconds the squirrel darted like an arrow to 
of the East. Indeed, from repeated experiments, it ap- the top of the tree beneath which lie had been sitting, 
pears that an artificial preparation, analogous to that In an instant be was down again with an acorn in his 
which it undergoes in its passage through the bird, is mouth, and began to burrow in the ground with his 
necessary, to insure the growth and fertility of the nut; hands. After digging a small hole, he stooped down 
and it was not till after many and unsuccessful attempts and deposited the acorn; then covering it, he darted up 
had been made, that a lixivium of Jime, in which the the tree again. In a moment he was down witli an- 
nuts were steeped for a certain time, was found to have other, which he buried in the same manner. This he 
the wislied-for effect, and to induce the germinating continued te> do as long as the observer thought proper 
tendency.’ So it is with many other fruits and berries, to watch him. The industry of this little animal is 
the. fleshy pericarps of which alone are edible, while directed to the purpose of securing him against want in 
their stones resist the digestive powers of these birds, the wdnter; and as it is probable that his memory is not 
And when we consider that pigeons are most voracious sufficiently retentive to enable him to recollect the spots 
vegetable feeders, take long flights, and some of them in which iie deposits every acorn, the industrious little 
even make distant migrations, wc can readily allow fellow no doubt loses a few every year. These few 
them to be widely instrumental in disseminating the spring up, and arc destined to supply the place of the 
plants on which they mainly subsist. Nor is it mere parent tree. Thus is Britain in some measure indebted 
herbs and lowly shrubs which may be thus diapers*’, to the industry and bad memory of a Bquirrel for her 
but some of the most gigantic trees of the forest, as pride, her glory, and her very existence.’ 
the banyan and banana, whose fruit furnishes for the There can he no doubt, then, that plants are dissemi- 
arborcai pigeons of the East a favourite repast. As with nated by the lowor animals; but which animals arc 
pigeons, so with many other birds: pheasants devour most active in the process, and to what extent their 
numbers of acorns in the autumn, some of which having activity is'effective, are problems in natural history, the 
passed through the stomach, probably germinate: lin- solutions of which are yet but imperfectly discovered, 
nofay goldflnches, thrushes, goldcrests, hawfinches',' Sec. As it stands, the fact forms one of the most interesting 
feed' on Berries and stone-fruits, whoso kernels resist features in creative design—namely, that the lower ani- 
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mala, without gift of foresight or intelligence, are instru¬ 
mental in dispersing over the face of the globe those 
plants from which they in turn derive the means of 
subsistence. 


THE CORK REGATTA. 

Newspaper descriptions of regattas arc usually very 
dry affairs, and one generally gathers from them but an 
imperfect idea of a spectacle which, in reality, is cheer¬ 
ful and animated beyond most others. It occurs to us 
that the following extract from a letter written by a 
friend of ours after seeing the* last Cork regatta, will he 
appreciated as a more suitable description of that kind 
of amusement. The writer is a playful kind-hearted 
professor belonging to a Scottish university. It is per¬ 
haps necessary to add, that he wrote for the amusement 
of a private circle only. 

‘ Since I last wrote, we were on a visit of a week at 

the Priory, the residence of Mrs-, which 1 think I 

formerly mentioned is delightfully situated close upon 
the bench of the Cove* * * As the Cork re¬ 

gatta was held at the time I was there, I must try to 
give you some idea of a spectacle which is considered 
to be the finest of the kind in the United Kingdom. It 
began on Monday last, and continued for three days. 
The first day was delightful; light airs floated here and 
there over the surface of the beautiful harbour, and 
promised, from the aspect of the sky, to settle into a, 
fine summer bveze. Sitting in my bedroom, boats 
decked with flags passed from ail early hour incessantly 
before me. J'eould hear the gay laugh of the rowers, 
while they plied their joyous task, with their oars glis¬ 
tening in the sun. Many of the boats had music, winch 
came more mellow to the ear as it floated along the sur¬ 
face of the water. I need not say that the gaiety of 
the scene was greatly heightened by the circumstance, 
that, every boat bore along a due proportion of the fair 
sex. A large steamer decked with flags has entered the 
Cove, bringing from a distance many a glad heart to 
enjoy the festivities of the day. But we must go out, 
and see how things look from the side of the garden. 
What a gorgeous sight! The standard of England is 
majestically waving from the opposite batteries, and 
hundreds of vessels of all forms are covered with 
streamers. Among these, the Resistance man-of-war, the 
magnificent war-steamer the Stromboli, and the Yolage 
frigate, particularly attract attention. They are literally 
covered, from the different mast-head*to the deck, with 
the flags of all nations. The beautiful yachts which are 
to contend for the honours of the day are getting under 
■weigh, and some of them, with their snow-white can¬ 
vass, are already tacking towards the place of rendez¬ 
vous. In the meantime let us shift our position, and 
get a little nearer to the place of starting, which is oppo¬ 
site the town of Cove. It is only a mile off, and we 
shall have a delightful view of everything that is g mg 
on, as we walk through the highly-ornamented grounds 
of Mr French, who has kindly given us permission to 
do so. We have now got, by our gradual ascent, about 
four hundred feet above the level of the water, and can 
distinctly discern the decks, with the persons walking 
along them, of the crowds of vessels which are moving 
in every direction below us. Como a little farther on, 
and from yonder point we shall be able to command a 
view of the whole. Did you ever see such a beautiful 
sight? Over a distance of more than six miles in every 
direction, the surface of the water is covered with ship¬ 
ping. Try to count them. It is impossible, favourably 
• placed as we are for tbe purpose. Did you hear that 
gun ? It is the signal for starting of the first race—a 
race of hookers. They arc fishing vessels, duly rigged, 

and very different from our-craft. Only observe 

how well they sail. They have to make a run of forty 
miles before they return, so that it will be probably six 


* The celebrated natural harbour called the Cove of Cork. It Is 
studded all round with pleasnnt-looking villas. 


hours hence. That other gun is the signal for the sail¬ 
ing of the yachts, some of which belong to ports in Eng¬ 
land. What elegant sylph-like vessels they are! IIow 
swiftly they move through the water! It is now a fine 
steady breeze, aad it would be impossible to have a more 
favourable day for the competition. Before we descend 
to the place of starting, let us remain here a little longer, 
and satiate our eyes with the magnificent and gorgeous 
prospect, so instinct with life and beauty. Cast your 
eye westward in the direction of Cork. You cannot see 
the town for the intervening hill, which you observe is 
covered with elegant villas, the grounds being decked 
to the water-edge with fine wood and beautiful green 
lawns. Happy Ireland ! * * For this day, how¬ 

ever, all unpleasant subjects are forgotten, and crowds 
after crowds are pouring down from Cork is the steamers 
to be present at the regatta. Look now towards the 
east. The contending yachts are still hi view, but in a 

t rt time they will quit the harbour, and stand out to 
Many of a different class are tacking to and fro 
before the time arrives, when they too shall engage in 
the contest. 

Let us now descend towards, the town of Cove. 
From the windows of the different houses you can 
sec people eagerly gazing at the lively and shifting 
scene below them. As we advance onward, the crowd 
gets more dense, and by and by we shall have some 
difficulty in forcing our way through the living mass. 
Take earn of your pocket handkerchief; I have been 
cased of miue already, and fortunately will have no oc¬ 
casion to trouble myself farther about it. Now we have 
reached the enclosed space where the members of the 
regatta club have provided accommodation for their 

friends. Mr W- has furnished me with tickets, so 

that we shall at once get admission. Oho! a consider¬ 
able number of ladies have got here before us ; some of 
them are seated in open carriages, and others are 
sauntering about to vary tlieir view of the scene. I see 

E- sitting in her carriage with her sisters-in-law. 

Our old friend, Sir William Dickson, is talking to them 
on one side, and Lieutenant Levinge on the other. The 
Yolage frigate, so gaily fluttering with flags, is within 
a hundred yards of us. What is that on her maintop- 
gallant-mast-head? 1 declare it is one of the seamen, 
leaning with his breast on the vefy summit of the mast, 
and looking down with composure from that perilous 
position. 

Another gun. A fresh race has started. It consists 
of six-oared barges. The rowers, composed of the best 
seamen belonging to Cove, are all stripped to their shirts 
for the contest: how they struggle for the lead! An¬ 
other gun announces the return of the winning yacht. 
She ran over the distance (forty miles) iu little less 
than five hours; she belongs to Mr French. Now the 
hookers begin to heave in sight; and as every arrival is 
greeted with a gun, the reports are more and more fre¬ 
quent. But though it be very true that things presented 
to the eyes make a more lasting impression than what 
is addressed to the ear, I confess I begin to get tired 
with staring so loflfe at objects which, though constantly 
shifting, have nevertheless a great resemblance to one 
another. I see, too, you are beginning to yawn a little; 
we shall therefore, if you please, make our way back to 
the Priory, and return to-morrow. 

To-morrow, July 30, has come; hut oh how different 
from yesterday 1 It blows hard, and the appearance of 
the sky threatens that it will blow still harder. The 
gay streamers can no longer be displayed without the 
risk of being blown to tatters. Though the gale has 
Usreased to a storm, four yachts have started to contend 
lor the prize, which is L.60. Observe how they yield 
to the sweeping blast as they swiftly scud along—they 
will soon be out of sight—may they all return in safety. 
Who could have imagined that this beautiM inland sea 
could be so frightfully agitated by a summer gale ? But 
it blows so furiously, that it resembles more a wintry 
tempest than a breeze in the end of July. But we must 
not prose about it; we shall rather, if you please, go 
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back to the starting place ■where we. were yesterday, sixty eight-poundcre. Wo to the Prince do Joinville 

What clouds of dust sweep along the road! Most of the when he falls in with her as an enemy! Though, I 

yachts are at anchor, and you observe some of the suppose, you care as little about dancing as I do, we 
vessels are actually driving from their moorings, and may just take a peep into the ball-room to admire the 
running foul of each other. We have rfgain reached the Irish beauties and observe their style of daneing. I 
place of rendezvous, which, notwithstanding the gale, is am sure you will admit that here there are many lovely 
even more crowded with carriages than it was yester- and beautiful women, and that not a few of them dance 

day. Here is Captain-, the preses of the club; lie with elegance and grace. 

will tell us all about the state of matters. “Captain——. * * * 

allow me to introduce to you my friend, Dr -.” It is now ten o’clock, and as you have no intention of 

“ I am happy to make your acquaintance, Dr-, hut dancing, we may as well be off. 

extremely sorry we shall bo able to contribute so little Next day I learned, that on the accident occurring to 
to your amusement to-day. One of the yachts has just the yacht which was dismasted the day before (and 
returned. She had scarcely got out of the harbour into which proved to be the Union of Cork), one of her com- 
the open sea, when one of her hands was washed over- petitors, the Edith of Liverpool, gallantly relinquishing 
board; fortunately, being a capital swimmer, the man the cause of .honour for that of humanity, liore down 


was saved, though with great difficulty. The gale 
being on the increase, and still more violent in the offing 
than on shore—and, besides, observing that one of the 


yachts had carried away her mast, and was in imminent other yacht, the only one which sailed the prescribed 
danger—they deemed it most prudent, as they could course, returned at half-past eight the preceding even- 
render her no assistance, to endeavour to return to the ing, and therefore won the race.’ 
harbour, in order that the war-steamer, the iStromboli, 
might be sent to her aid. In the meantime, 1 have ap- 

plied to the admiral on the station, who has ordered a JOTTINGS OE THE COLONIES, 

revenue cutter to proceed without delay to the spot, and 

keep a watch on the missing yachts. I fear we can Adelaide, south Australia. 

have no more racing to-day; lint we arc to have a grand We have received a six months’ file of a new news- 

dejeuner in the adjoining temporary pavilion, which has paper, entitled the Adelaide Observer, which was 


ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

We have received a six months’ file of a new news¬ 
paper, entitled the Adelaide Observer, which was 


been constructed for the purpose, and where 1 shall he started on the 1st of July 1843. If thq,flourishing state 


happy to have the honour of your presence.” 

It is now past five o'clock, the hour at which it was 
announced the dejeuner was to take place; and though 


of a colony may he judged of from llie number of news¬ 
papers it supports, South Australia must be considered 
in a state of prosperity, for in Adelaide dlone four 


the fate of the absent yachts is still unknown, our fast- weekly papers are issued. The new candidate for the 

:__ :n lnoct .. ..rsi..._*_:„i _i.n „ • _u _i 


ing will not contribute in the least to their safety. We 
may therefore join the crowd, and, before it be too late, 
secure comfortable places at the banqueting table. I 
see there are four long tables; and as Mr W—-— is 
acting as croupier at one of them, we shall endeavour 


favour of the colonial public is well printed, and edited 
with skill and cart. From it we are enabled to glean a 
few facts, which will show the state of the colony up to 
the end of last year. 

The country appears to be struggling out of a panic 


to seat ourselves by him. What a crowd' There can- brought about by large and not very prudent land spo- 
not be fewer than 400 persons present. Help yourself, dilations into which several of the colonists had plunged, 
and allow Lieutenant Levinge, who is opposite you, to But affairs seem to he assuming a healthy tone, and the 
attend to the ladies. province is in a state of progression towards prosperity, 

The preses has risen to propose a flowing bumper which is testified by the following facts;—The popula¬ 
te the ladies; of cousse you recollect he gave “The tion of the Adelaide province has already reached 1G,000, 
Queen” some time ago. lie has done the thing very of whom 4,300 are tillers.of the soil. One thousand 
neatly. His allusion to the commonplace theme, leap - children were born in the colony during 1843. In 1840 
year , you must admit, was well managed. He has risen only 2305 acres of land had been broken up, whereas, 
again, to intimate that we must prepare to retire for the by the end of 4ast year, 30,000 acres were brought 
removal of the tables, in order that arrangements may under cultivation. A glance at the accounts officially 

v>n vnn Jn It,*, nnn n rr 4-ltn r»ri itiKvmi lrvfrv « Knll.vmnm nnr, JrvxnJ 1 A n ^.1 J!l!_1_ • 


be made for converting the pavilion into a ball-room. 
Meanwhile, Lieutenant Levinge proposes that we 


rendered of exports and imports, gives additional evi¬ 
dence of gradual prosperity. We must premise, that 


should visit the Volage. The barge is in attendance, it is a good sign in a recently established settle- 
manned with a crew of twenty brave fellows. We are ment when imports decrease and exports augment in 

_ A- A. _ J 1 • : L W 1 _ 1 1 Al - - 1 Al.i • X.. _ AMI i .1 1 . V . . 


sure to get a ducking, as it blows harder than ever; 
and, moreover, there may be some difficulty in scram- 


value; that is to say, till they reach the point at 
which commercial interchange becomes healthy. It 


bling up the frigate’s side. Stay you on shore, and Mr shows that the resources of the country are being duly 


and I will go and report progress. 


developed, and that the settlers obtain that on the 


Well, you observed what difficulty we had in getting spot which they were at first obliged to derive from 
on board. Mr Levinge’s hat, you saw ; was blown abroad. This is the case as regards the Adelaide pro- 
awayf When we got alongside the frigate, 1 confess viuce of South Australia. On examining the official 
I had some misgivings in committing myself to the pre- statistics published in the local gazette, on the 21st De- 
cariouB rope-ladder, by which alone I could ascend; but cember 1843, we find the imports of the last three quar- 


I had some misgivings in committing myself to the pre- statistics published in the local gazette, on the 21st De- 
cariouB rope-ladder, by which alone I could ascend; but cember 1843, we find the imports of the last three quar- 
I scorned to betray symptoms of fear before men who ters of the year 1841 amounted in value to L.229,925 


would have pitied me as a lubber if I had shrunk from against L.74,195 of exports variously produced; whilst 
the danger, so I mounted with all the alacrity of a fear- the importations of 1843 have not exceeded L.93,148 
less seaman. When I got fairly on deck, what neatness, against L.62,645 of exports, chiefly of colonial produc- 
ordcr, and cleanliness everywhere met the eye! No- tion. The tables relating to grain, flour, rice, and pota- 
thing was out of its proper place; and in five minutes toes, show that the imports of those articles were up- 
I believe the fngate would have been ready for actiBB*. wards of L.50,000 more during the first three quarters 

Before t,ho ll.ninm»ae 11 n .i nirnmln, mniinr.iln.r nmii nf 10,1 illnn ill... in. ilin lirlinln ivf IfiiQ ...l. 1.1.__ 


upon her distressed rival, and succeeded in towing her 
into Uallycotton Bay, from winch she was afterwards 
dragged by tlic Stromboli into the Covo of Cork. The 


Before the mainmast, on a circular mahogany frame, 
was inscribed in golden characters the well-known 


of 1841 than those for the whole of 1843, which .were 
only of the value of L. 3,500. This mnst not, however, be 


signM of. Nelson, “ England expects that every man will received as a sign of prosperity, for the colony seems to be 
«o his duty!” Everything on board the Volage indi- getting into a state of over-productiveness, especially in 
cated that this noble sentiment was reduced to practice the article of wheat One or two paragraphs from the 
Sir william Dickson and his brave officers and crew. Adelaide Observer prove this fact At the beginning 
' Ton observed the Stromboli pass while we were on of the harvest, vast quantities of the last year’s corn were 
board? What a magnificent steamer she it! She carries not thrashed out and yet a new and heavy crop had 
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to be got in. On one occasion a «lrav-Ioad of excellent of an English author sometimes extends, it would ap- 
wheat was hawked through Adelaide for sale, among the pear, to the dense solitudes of ail Australian forest, 
merchants or millers, unsuccessfully ; though it ulti- Hut the colony docs not depend entirely on the mother- 
matety found a customer at two-and-sixpenee per bushel, country for intellectual nutriment : it publishes books 
On the same day a load of the best wheat was sold to of'its own. 'Shore is a native ‘ South Australian Al- 
a baker for three shillings a bushel, lu another paper manne’ issued annually; and under the head ‘just pub- 
we And an account of a farmer who threw down his lished,’ we find the announcement of ‘ The South Aus- 
fences and allowed his cattle to cat the corn standing, tralian Vigneron and Gardeners’ Manual,’ written by 
in despair of finding a market for it. We may remark an emigrant gardener, and printed aud published at ail 
in passing, that in October 18-1 .'i, while this cheap sale Adelaide newspaper office. 

and unavoidable waste of eorn were going on at the an- Not the least interesting information we have picked 
tipodes, the average price ^of wheat in England was out of the Adelaide Observer, is that concerning a 
fils, per quarter, or 6s. 4id*per bushel, and thousands colony of Germans in the Mount Barker district, some 
were suffering for the want, of bread. The wheat crops twenty miles east of the town of Adelaide. By the 
in the province are remarkably fine; instances being fith Victoria, natives of Germany residing in South 
recorded of their yielding 4fi bushels t,o the acre; the Australia are made British subjects; to all of whose 
straw standing nine feet high. rights and privileges they are admitted. JIalindorf. or 

Of stock, sheep seem to be the most profitable and German town, and a neighbouring village which they 
largely bred, despite a disease (scabies) which prevails J^ave established, though not situated near the best land 
amongst them. Several intelligent colonists formed i In the colony, is nourishing under tlieir persevering in- 
themselves into a committee to inquire into tlie best du.itry. Ilahndurf already boasts of a Lutheran church. 


means of preventing and curing this scourge, but. with- 
I out eliciting anything more than is known on the sub- 
| jeefc in the parent country. 

| Besides its natural productions, Adelaide has set up 
[ manufactories of its own. In 18311 the only exports 
I from the colony were wool, oil, and whalebone; in 1843 
j it was able to send away a variety of useful articles, 

! after having supplied itself for home consumption with 
; every sort of implements of husbandry. An important 
1 drawback to manufacturing on an extensive scale is a 
i want of coal* No coal-fields have as yet been discovered 
in the province; a deficiency which, amongst other dis¬ 
advantages, forbids the use of steamboats ; but it is pro¬ 
posed to import this necessary article from New Zealand. 

■ Neither is water very plentiful in many districts. The 
town of Adelaide is near a shallow river (the Torrens), 
and seems as yet to he ill supplied with water, if m 
1 may judge from some squabbling among the water-car- 
i riers which appears in print, iron abounds, and good 
pig iron has been made by the use of charcoal, 
t ju looking over a list of wages published in the Ade¬ 
laide Observer in 1843, we cannot perceive any encou¬ 
ragement for artisans to emigrate to that colony. Wages 
: are aliout the same, or perhaps a little less than in 
; Great Britain. The average earnings of a journeyman 
blacksmith is 30s. per week: ‘ trade middling.’ Sawyers 
—who are rather scarce—carpenters, painters, shoe¬ 
makers, tanners, miners (eliieily employed in digging 
wells), and shipwrights, about the same. Bricklayers, 
tailors, and wheelwrights, earn only Bfis. per week, 
i Agricultural labourers and domestic servants, on the 
contrary, being in demand, are better paid than in this 
country. Farm labourers easily obtain employment at 
8s. per week, and their food. Shepherds 1 8s. to 13s. per 
week, according to ability, together with rations, con¬ 
sisting of 10 pounds of flour, 10 pounds of meat, 2 \ muds 
of sugar, and £ pound of tea, weekly. Where wives 
act as housekeepers, they obtain rations also. At dis¬ 
tant stations higher wages are given.’ Adelaide holds 
out the best prospects to domestic servants. Men in 
that capacity, and female cooks, obtain from I ,.20 to 
L.25 per annum, besides their board; house and nurse¬ 
maids from L.10 to L.12. 

From the advertisements (of which the paper we are 
quoting has upon an average four well-filled columns), 
it would appear that the town of Adelaide is provided 
with shops and stores containing every necessary of 
life it is possible to wish for, together with a few luxu¬ 
ries. Nor aTe the intellectual wants of the colonists 
neglected. A bookseller is frequently announcing the 
arrival of shipments of books in every department of 
literature, and boasts that his circulating library con¬ 
tains 2500 popular novels, romances, and periodicals. 
Ho promises, moreover, to increase his catalogue by 
every arrival from England. Another in ‘the trade’ 
advertises a ‘ variety of new and popular works, suitable 
for bush reading and private families.’ Thus the lame 


a mil), an inn, mid schools, at which forty-eight daily, 
and between fifty and sixty Sunday scholars attend. 
‘The men tan their own leather, and the women card 
and spin wool, and knit stockings; aud in order that 
no opportunity may he neglected of improving tlieir 
time and their circumstances, those of the able-bodied 
among them, who can he spared from home, find em¬ 
ployment with the neighhousing farmers and settlers 
in the capaeity of shepherds, labourers, or servants.’ 
These people may lie safely set up as models for emi¬ 
grants. They would ‘get on’ anywhere. The town¬ 
ship of Mount Barker is the ‘county town’ of the dis¬ 
trict, and is inhabited by Germans and English. It 
already boasts of a court-house, where magistrates sit 
weekly, a police station, a post-ollice, a school-house, 
and an inn. 

Taking into consideration all the facts we have been 
enabled to gather from the current information, supplied 
by the Adelaide Observer, it is to bo inferred that che 
colony is in an improving and satisfactory condition. 

_ ■ __ 

PERIODICITY OF VITAL PHENOMENA. 

Da Lavcock, physician to tin; York Dispensary, and 
Messrs Queteiet, Schwann, and Schweig, the well-known 
continental philosophers, have of late years been gra¬ 
dually bringing to completion a curious theory with 
regard to the periodicity, or tendency to a regular 
recurrence, of certain vital phenomena in connexion 
with periodical phenomena in the external world. 
From a short view of the doctrine, which we find in 
the July number of the British and Foreign Medi¬ 
cal Review, it appears that the fundamental period 
of these philosophers is twelve hours. They find the 
barometer comes to its minimum height for the day 
between four and five iu the morning, aud once more 
between four and five in the evening. Again, it is at 
its maximum height twice in the twenty-four hours, 
namely, botweeif eight and ten in the morning, and 
between eight and ten in the evening. The two first of 
these periods are also the times when electric tension is 
at its minimum; while at the two latter periods it is at 
its maximum. Now, it is very, remarkable that these 
periods also mark the occurrence of certain organic phe¬ 
nomena, such as the beginning and conclusion of the 
exacerbation of fevers, the beginning and conclusion of 
excitement in the insane, the greatest excitability in the 
circulation, and the escape of insects from the chrysalis. 
Our philosophers therefore assume that twelve hours is 
a space of time or period fundamentally concerned in 
t vital phenomena. They call it the lunar day, which 
they hold the basic unit of their system. An ordinary 
or solar day they consider, accordingly, as two days, 
and an ordinary week as two weeks. 

‘This hebdomadal or heptal cycle, according to Dr 
Laycock’s views, governs, either in its multiple or sub- 
multiple, an immense number of phenomena in animal 
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life. The phases of development in insects appear to 
present the most uniform examples of its influence. In 
these Dr Laycock makes four principal periods; 1. the 
hatching of the ova, &c. The ova arc hatched in periods 
varying considerably as to length. The shortest is a 
lunar week, or three days and a half, as in the waRp, 
common lice, and ichneumon; in the cecidomia tritiei, 
it is two lunar weeks; in the black caterpillar and 
gooseberry grub, three lunar weeks. The larva state 
rarely occupies less than two, or more than twenty-four 
lunar weeks, and the moults of that state have usually 
an interval of two lunar weeks. “ The period spent in 
the pupa state is the most in accordance with the gene¬ 
ral law of limitation by weeks; in fact, the more exact 
the observations are as to the length of this period, the 
more confirmatory are they of the general rule: for ex¬ 
ample, Mr Denny had three larval of the sphinx alropos, 
which went into the earth on August 22 d, 24th, and 
September 2d, respectively. They appeared as perfect 
moths on October 16th, 18th, and 27th; or, in each 
case, in exactly eight weeks,” 

‘ A peculiar class of the functions of the adult insect 
or imago exhibit the ,agency of the same law. Thus 
twenty or twenty-one days after the queen-bee has 
begun to lay the eggs of drones, the bees begin to con¬ 
struct royal cells, if her impregnation be retarded be¬ 
yond the twenty-first (Huber) or the twenty-eighth 
(Kirby and Spence) of her whole existence, she lays 
male eggs only, showing/licu no jealousy of the young 
queens. Some insects attain puberty immediately after 
leaving the puparium; others occupy a definite number 
of weeks in growing, especially the coleopterse, arach- 
nida, and Crustacea. Thus the newly-disclosed imago 
of the cvtnnia aurata remains a fortnight under the 
earth, and that of the lucanus eervus not less than three 
weeks. The common eye!ops is at first nearly sphe¬ 
rical, and provided with no more than two antenna; and 
four short feet. On the fourteenth day a small projec¬ 
tion appears on the hinder part of the body; on the 
twenty-second it acquires a third pair of extremities; 
and on the twenty-eighth it moults. 

* The periods of incubation or of development of the 
ova of fishes have not been closely observed, with the 
single exception of those of the salmon. From Dr 
Knox’s industrious zeal, vve Laru that the ova of that 
fish are hatched in exactly twenty weeks, or 140 days. 
These periods in birds are much better known to us; ! 
they are all regulated by this “ heptal” law. The eggs 
of small birds, as fly-catchers, sparrows, &e. are hatched 
in two weeks; of gallinaceous birds, the common fowl, 
pheasant, grouse, &c. in three weeks; of the duck tribe, 
in four weeks; of swans, in six weeks.’ * 

The higher tribes of animals are shown to be under 
the same law in respect of their periods of gestation. 

‘ It is not, however, the phases of development only that 
exhibit the law of periodicity just laid down; there are 
various other changes and functions amenable to it. 
The moults of adult annulose animals, as the araehnida, 
myriapoda, and Crustacea, the exuviation of serpents, 
and the renewal of the dermoid appendages in birds and 
mammals, are all regulated by it more or less. And so 
also are minor processes. The ring-pigeon not only sits 
fourteen days, but lays eggs previously to sitting for 
fourteen days. Birds <jf the goose and duck kind lay 
eggs in the wild state at tertian intervals [the basic 
unit quadrupled], that is to say, seven in fourteen days, 
or one every other day. The goldfinch builds its nest 
in three days, and it is left unoccupied for four, the first 
egg not being laid until the seventh day from the be¬ 
ginning.’ «■ * 

Dr Laycock has some laborious investigations of the 
periods of intermittent disease, which go upon the whole 
to support his theory. He adopts the hypothesis of a 
regular sequence of critical days in health, going con¬ 
tinually on from the beginning of organic existence, 
and predisposing to the outbreak of disease. It is par¬ 


ticularly marked in the stages of the development and 
shedding of the teeth. In support of this idea, he in¬ 
stances the case of twin brothers, siek-nurses in an 
hospital at Bourdeaux, who were always ill at the same 
time, and became affected with cataract together. We 
can add, from our own observation, another case of 
twins, identical in appearance, who frequently have 
eoincident ailments, and who even lost, in two or three 
instances, during dentition, the same particular teeth 
in succession. 

It appears that the number 7 is deeply concerned in 
this curious hypothesis. This leads Dr Laycock into a 
dissertation, too abstract for our readers, on the impor¬ 
tance attached in ancient and modern times to that 
number, and on its remarkable properties in transcen¬ 
dental arithmetic. We may only remark, that 7 has 
been long known to be distinguished in the laws regu¬ 
lating the harmonious perception of colours and sounds: 
it is so in that of forms also, and probably even in 
tastes, if we may believe the works of our ingenious 
townsman Mr ITay. ‘ There is harmony of numbers in 
all nature; in the force of gravity, in the planetary 
movements, in the laws of boat, light, electricity, anil 
chemical affinity, in the forms of animals and plants, in 
the perceptions of the mind. The direction indeed of 
modern natural and physical science is towards a gene¬ 
ralisation which shall express the fundamental laws of 
all by one simple numerical ratio.’ l’rohahly it will 
soon show ‘that the mysticism of Pythagoras was mys¬ 
tical only to the unlettered, anil tiiat it was a system of 
philosophy founded on the then existing mathematics, 
which latter seem to have comprised more‘of the philo¬ 
sophy of numbers than our present,’ 


* British and Foreign Medical Review, xvfli. 167. 


ETCHINGS FIIOM ORDINARY LIFE. 

THE CONTRAST. 

Rohert Mathews, or, as lie in the meridian of Ins 
fashionable life used to write himself, Robert Mowbray 
Mathews, was the only sou of an honest hair-dresser 
who commenced business in the thriving seaport of 

K-, when hair-dressing waR a very ddlerent sort of 

affair from what it has been since the abandonment of 
pigtails and powder, John Mathews was an agreeable 
old man, fond of joke and banter, but possessed withal 
of a degree of quiet worldly wisdom, which gained for 
him in his native burgh the nickname of Pawky John. 
Nobody’s shop could be more tidily kept or more 
neatly painted than his; the floor was so thoroughly 
scrubbed, that it almost vied in whiteness with his linen 
apron; and the pleasaut odours which escaped when his 
sash was open, were enough to keep one on that side 
the pavement though his business lay directly over the 
way. Tn fine, about the beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury, Mr Mathews’s was the beau-ideal of a provincial 
hair-dresser’s shop, aspiring to do a little in perfumery, 
and a great deal in the toy trade, if one might judgo 
from tiie display of drums, trumpets, tin swords, and 
pea-guns which adorned its windows. The truth is, 
its owner was a thriving man: no one conld be more 
obliging to his customers than he, and no man truer to 
his profession, if we except a few errant bursts of 
patriotism which led him on sundry occasions to don 
the martial habiliments of a volunteer. Possessed by 
inheritance of the house and shop in which lie practised 
his art, having a frugal and industrious partner, and 
blessed with no more than two children, the demands 
upon his income were not numerous, and by the time 
‘chat his eldest child and only son was fit to become an 
apprentice, John Mathews had managed to lay aside 
somewhat more than three hundred pounds. About 
this period Waterloo gave a quietus to ‘ the war,’ as it 
did to our hair-dresser’s patriotism; and henceforth he, 
his wife, soft, and daughter, were all working-bees in 
that shining little shop of his. There was always 
something for each to do, and as the family expendi¬ 
ture was small, John’s capital accumulated more rapidly 
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minister to their pleasures. In a low months more his a few months saw the old hair-dresser's shop, and every 
name figured in the Gazette; his shop and goods were trace of it, obliterated. His mind was irrevocably fixed 
disposed of for behoof of his creditors; and he, poor fel- upon a small moorland estate adjoining that of his friend 
low, was under the necessity of taking shelter under the Newlands, which he was to improve and farm on his own 
old painted pole which he had so coiriially despised, account, and for the purchase of which it was resolved 
Doubtless, had he possessed any manly spirit—but when to sell off all the property which his father had acquired 
did such as he ever boast true pride f—lie could not in the burgh of K——. His sister, a facile and some- 
have submitted to this humiliation. He attributed what vain woman, readily consented to all this, her 
his misfortunes to other people—to his customers, to liis concurrence being the more easily obtained, that one 
shopmen, to the dull times; in fine, to. everything hut of her brother’s ‘gentlemen’ companions was solicit- 
the right cause—liis own extravagant expenditure, want ing her hand. Still, all the money they could muster 


of steady purpose, and the necessary knowledge of, and 
attention to, his business. , 


was not sufficient to purchase and stock this hill- 
farm; lnit that wms easi)/ managed by the lawyers—a 


Old John Mathews was now a humbled and much mortgage concluded the bargain. R. M. Mathews, Esq. 
-altered man. Reflections upon his lost thousand pounds, of Broadmoor, was now in his own eyes a most impor- 
and the disgrace of his son’s bankruptcy, preyed surely tant person. The very mention of hair-dressing or 
upon him ; and it required nil the cheering influence of perukes put him in a fever; lie would, indeed, have 
liis wife and daughter to keep him from sinking under given half .his fortune had such distressing vocables 
it. • Hooever, the laddie’s w i’ me,’ lie would say ; ‘ and never been invented. ITc scorned the idea of his father’s 
if lie sees the folly o’liis ways, and resolves to do better, journeyman succeeding to the business, even though 
the experience is cheaply bought, dear as it has been handsomely offered for the good-will thereof, lest ii should 
to me.’ In life, Robert was now little better than a perpetuate the remembrance of liis origin. Nay, lie even 
cipher: liis former comrades only laughed among them- went sc far as to make it a question in law whether that 
selves at liis silliness; and finding himself no longer m individual should state in liis handbills ‘ fifteen years jour- 
request among them, he was fain to sit quietly down in no) man with the late Mr Mathews.’ The journeyman, 
his father’s shop, which was by this time of consider- however, kept to his resolution, and now makes almost 
able value. What liis employment was, no one ever as good a living under the painted pole as dul his re- 
rightly could learn, for tie seldom or never made his up- speeted master and preceptor. 

pearanec before customers; but there are many tilings How Mr Mathews ol Broadmoor conducted the affairs 
which can be done in a peruke-maker’s hack-room, and of liis estate is easily told. A mansion was built, quite 
amid these varieties we believe Robert was profitably cm- unsuitable to the extent of liis land; hunters and dogs 
ployed. While liis son had been squandering, the old man were of course indispensable; and as these 4 hi Yuries 
had been storing. The returns from his business were necessarily involved the keeping of compiuiy, company 
considerable, and by one or two lucky appliances of his was kept of the most expensive description. The eom- 
capital, lie had more than doubled it. The reader must panionsliip of quiet decent farmers was what Mr Mn- 


not imagine, however, that .John Mathews was a spe¬ 
culator. He was too cautious for that, especially in 
matters which lie knew nothing of, and yet it was by 
speculation that he doubled his savings. A shipowner, 
skilled in the whale trade, saw how lie could readily 
make his fortune, had he only the command of a certain 
sum: but to &sk this publicly, was to iet his secret out, 
ami therefore he had recourse to Mr Mathews. ‘ I’ll 


thews could not of course condescend to; mid country 
gentlemen of standing and respectability treated him 
with (lie same indifference. In short, his associates were 
of the most objectionable sort: those of n higher rank, 
who, despised and excluded by their own circle, sank 
down to his only for the sake of his wines and the social 
liberties allowed them. Ignorant of farming and its 
details as if lie hud come from a different, planet, lie laid 


no join you,’ said John, ‘fir I ken naething aboot to depend entirely upon the advice of others ; and they j 
wiiaals or Greenland; but I’ll tell ye what I’ll do. If not knowing, or not Caring to know, the condition of j 
the xper’s sae gude as ye say, gie me security over his land, gave admonitions often the most contradictory i 
your insurance, and I’ll lend you the twa-three bawbees and perplexing. Thus it was that in less than two years 
I liae managed to scrape thegither. If yc lose, I’ll seek he found himself in pecuniary difficulties, and had to 1 ; 
nae interest, and if ye succeed, ye’ll surely share the raise money by mortgage. To increase liis difficulties, 1 i 
profits.’ The captain saw no other way. of raising the liis sister married one of his gay companions—the pen- ’ I 
money, and hard as was the bargain which old Mathews niless youngest son of a neighbouring family; called up j 
drove, it was agreed to. The speculation waB tried, her portion, and departed witli her husband for New ' 


and proved doubly successful. John was now, com¬ 
paratively speaking, a rich man; but still he vene¬ 
rated the painted pole and his toy-shop, and would 
not have parted with his business (winch, by the way, 


South Wales. Tims additional mortgages were thrown 
on Broadmoor; and Mr Mathews, relaxing nothing in 
liis expensive habits, and learning nothing of liis busi¬ 
ness as gentleman-farmer, but getting into debts through 


fully employed a journeyman and couple of apprentices) racing and other extravagances, was, in the course of 


for ten times his capital. What the amount of that was, 
no man, and far less woman, knew. (Js it three thou- 


eiglit years, compelled to submit to a sale of his estate. 
When his debts wore cleared off, lie found himself 


sand ?’ says Mrs Mathews in the most winning tone worth somewhat less than six hundred pounds. With 
she could utter, one evening when John was iu an un- this sum he might have succeeded as a farmer. Tiiou- 
usual sunshiny mood. ‘ Na,’ says his daughter, striking sands have built fortunes on less ; but farming and a 
the key a little higher, and more directly to the old country life were now to him as nauseous ns mercantile 


man’s pride—‘it’s four,’ ‘It’s neither,’ replied John, 
imituting the tone of his daughter; ‘ but when ye get a 


pursuits. He embarked the remnant of his fortune in 
some maritime speculations, in partnership with another 


man wi’ the half o’t, I’ll tell ye. wliat I'll do—I’ll duuble equally unsettled os himself. Handsome fortunes had 


his fortune.' The old man, however, never lived to ful¬ 
fil this pleasant promise; for, in a few months after, 

nM J _1_ _ Tl 4 '__1 •_i. _1_ m _ 


recently been made in this line, and what should hinder 
Robert Mowbray Mathews and his partner from doing 


and just as he was meditating retirement from business! what others had done before them ? So thought our quon- 


in behalf of his son, he was suddenly eut off, leaving hi S 
effects to his children after the decease of the mother. 


Nor was this event long in following. Within less 
than a year the grave also closed over Mrs Mathews, 
leaving Robert inheritance to the value of three thou¬ 
sand, and his sister to the value of two thousand pounds. 
* Now was the heyday of Mr Robert Mathews’s wishes. 
Grief for his parents soon subsided; his old companions 


dam laird, and so he had always thought at each new 
turn of his career, till misfortune and failure had taught 


Within less him the contrary. Eor a few years, he was seen about 


knew him. He was an idle and profligate man. Sud¬ 
denly he was missed from his accustomed resorts; he 
had fallen in debt, and fled no one knew whither. Years 


.began to recognise him; liis former habits returned; and | passed by, and Robert Mathews was found in company 
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with liia former partner as a petty coal-broker in the 
Scotch metropolis. This, too, like all his other schemes, 
; failed him, or was abandoned for something new; for 
the last time we happened to observe him, was during 
the present autumn, in the habiliments of a broken-down 
jockey, attached to the steps of a public omnibus. 

Wysp men alway 
Alltrmo ami sny. 

That host is i or a man 
' | Diligently 

For to apply 

i Till' business that lie can ; 

Ami in no m i so * 

| To enterpryse 

Another facuHu. 

For ho that will, 

And can no skyU, 

is never like to the [to thrive J. 

jj So R.iitli Sir Thomas More in his ‘ Metric’jest, how a 
Ji sergeant would Icarnc to play the frere;’ and there 
i is a world of sound practical sense in the observation. 

Had Robert Mathews adhered to his original profes- 
! sion cheerfully and diligently ns his father bad done, be 
' might in due time havo become the country geiitle- 
1 man be so much desired to be. lie might have bought 
j bis estate, and lived in a quiet and comfortable way on 
] his interests and rentals. Even had lie wisely laid out 
1 the inheritance bis father left him, he might have passed 
\ his days in quiet competence; but his ambition and 
vanity would not rest. For the time being, no pursuit 
was so contemptible and unprofitable as that which be 
bad attempted, and failed in; none possessed of so many 
; golden attractions as those untried. Thus it was be 
followed from one jd-ofession to another, disappointed 
when be found that it required diligence and attention 
to master its details, anil disgusted when ho bad not 
the patience to liestmv that attention and study which 
alone secure success. Such lias been the fatuous career 
of Robert Mowbray Mathews. And now that tattered 
figure, with blotched countenance, and eye that seldom 
meets the public gaze, that shrunken frame and pa¬ 
ralysed step which is tottering towards the refuge for 
tiie houseless, is the melancholy result. 

| CARE AND CONDENSATION IN WRITING. 

Thf.uk are some writers who seem to regard mere 
quickness and facility of production as of more inipor- 
j tanee than the quality of the tiling produced. They 
insult the public with a flippant boast of the little time 
which they have thought it necessary to bestow upon a 
work intended for its acceptance, and make that a sub¬ 
ject of triumph which calls for an apology. If the pub¬ 
lic were ill a state of intellectual deprivation, and were 
too voracious to he nice, these rapid writers might bo 
looked upon as benefactors: but the case is precisely 
the reverse; the world abounds in books, both good and 
bad. There is, at all events, no demand for a greater 
number of the latter kind. We can afford to wait for 
j the result of an author’s best exertions, and arc not ob¬ 
liged to accept with gratitude the first crude and hur¬ 
ried productions that lie is disposed to otter.* It is not 
the task of a day for a man to enter into competition 
with such writers as Shalcspeare and Milton, or Byron 
and Wordsworth, or to produce a work of whatever kind, 
which the world would not willingly let die. A reader 
is as little curious about the number of hours which 
a poet may havo taken to write his verses, as about the 
number o{' arms or legs of his study chair. The ques- 
. tion is, whether the verses are good or bad, and not how, 
when, or where they were composed. 

Anna Seward had the impudence to talk of translat¬ 
ing an Ode of Horace while dressing her hair. If her 
translations had been worth a straw, we should have 
been surprised at her facility, but their real value 

* I hate alt those nonsensical stories about Lope do Vega and bis 
writing a play in a morning before broakfost. lie had time enough 
to do it after.— UaslUi. 


would have received no additional charm from the mode 
in which they were produced. On the contrary, we 
should have had reason to he dissatisfied with them, 
however gixal, when we came to consider how much 
better they mi.Sht have been made if the author had 
been less presumptuous and more careful. Her affecta¬ 
tion of facility was disrespectful both to Horace and to 
the public, and her indecent haste or negligence was 
in direct defiance of the advice of Horace himself. 
Extreme facility is, generally speaking, an unfavour¬ 
able indication of the character of an author’s mind. 
Rapid writers, like rapid talkers, are far more fre¬ 
quently shallow than profound. It has been very justly 
observed, that nothing is such tin obstacle to the pro¬ 
duction of excellence as the power of producing what is 
pretty good with ease arid rapidity. • 

Rousseau has described ‘the ceaseless inquietude’ 
with which ho attained the magic anil beauty of his 
4*yle. ‘ His existing manuscripts,’ says 1)’Israeli, ‘ dis¬ 
play, more erasures than Hope’s, and show his eagerness 
to set down his first thoughts, and his art to raise them 
to the impassioned style of his imagination.'* Dr John¬ 
son lias told us of the ‘blotted manuscripts of Milton,' 
and has shown the painful care and fastidiousness of 
I’ope (to which Disraeli alludes) by the publication of 
some of the corrected proofs of the translation of llomer. 
Ego Foscolo, hi his elegant Essay on I’ctrarch, informs 
us that if the ‘manuscripts diirnot still exist, it would 
be impossible to imagine or befieve the unwearied pains 
this poet has bestowed on the correction of his verses.’ 
‘They are curious monuments,’ ho adds, ‘although they 
afi'oril little aid in exploring by what secret workings 
the long and laborious meditation of Petrarch has spread 
over his poetry all the natural charms of sudden and 
irresistible inspiration.’ It is said of lhe celebrated 
Bern ho that lie had a desk with forty divisions, through 
which each of liis sonnets was passed in duo succession, 
at fixed intervals of time, and that at every change of 
place it received a flesh revisal. Joseph Warton, in 
liis Essay on Pope, quotes the assertion of Fenton, that 
Waller passed the greatest part of a summer in com¬ 
posing a poem of ten stanzas. ‘ So that,’ Idds Fenton, 
■ however he is generally reputed the parent of those 
swarni3 of insect wits who affect to be thought easy 
writers, it is evident that lie bestowed much time and 
care oil his poems before lie ventured them out of liis 
hands.’ Warton also mentions, in further illustration 
of his subject, that it is well known that the writings 
of Voiture, of Sarassin, and La Fontaine, cost them 
much paiii3, and wore laboured into that facility for 
which they are so famous with repeated alterations and 
many erasures. Molicre is reported to have passed 
whole days in fixing upon a proper epithet or rhyme, 
although his verses have the How and freedom of con¬ 
versation. Some of Rochefoueault’s maxims received 
twenty or thirty revisions, and the author eagerly 
sought the advice of his friends. Button cidled genius 
patience. 

It is said that. Shakspeare never blotted a line. To 
this we may reply with Ben Journal, would that ho had 
blotted a thousand! The errors and imperfections that 
are discoveaable even in Ms wondrous pages, are spots 
on the sun that we often have occasion to wish away. 
Foreigners constantly' throw tlx;sc defects in the teeth 
of liis national admirdrs. But I’ope, in his Preface to 
Shakspeare, has shown that the great bard did not 
always disdain the task of correction, though he some¬ 
times neglected it. The Merry Wires of‘Windsor and 
{he tragedy of Hamlet were almost entirely re-written. " 

‘ K’en copious Drydcn wanted, or forgot, 

Tlio last and greatest art—the art to blot.’ 

Drydcn sometimes, however, corrected his pieces very 
carefully, when he was not writing hurriedly for bread. 

* My manuscripts, blotted, scratched, interlined, and scarcely 
legible, attest the trouble they cost me; nor is there ono of them 
but I havo been obliged to transcribe four or five times before it 
went to press.— Rousseau's Confessumt. 
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IU> spent a fortnight in composing and correcting the 
(Me on St CinIni’s J)uy. But what is this, exclaims 
Dr Johnson, to the patience and diligence of Boileau, 
whose Equivoque, a poem of only three hundred and 
forty-six lines, took from his life eleven months to write 
it, and three years to revise it? Ten years elapsed be¬ 
tween the first brief sketch of Goldsmith’s Traveller 
and its publication, during which it was nearly re¬ 
written two or three times. In his first copy of The 
Deserted Villaye, the lines were written very wide apart, 
to give room for alterations; and we are told by Bishop 
I’crey that scarcely a single line in any of Goldsmith’s 
poetical works remained an it waB originally written. 

The Memoir of Gibbon was composed nine times, and 
some of Pascal’s works were corrected and re-written 
just as frequently. Addison would stop the press when 
j almost a whole impression of the Spectator was worked 
off, to insert ar new preposition or conjunction. Dr 
Johnson is said to have corrected and improved 
every new edition of his Humbler. Akenside so altered 
and corrected the Pleasures of Jmaijination, and yet so 
little satisfied his own judgment, that, after it had 
passed through severa? editions, he found it better to 
re-write it altogether. He (lid not live to finish the 
new version, hut two or three books or sections of 
it are now usually included in liis works. It is cu¬ 
rious to observe liis fasthlious alterations. Ilis spirited 
Epistle to Curio was iirft published in heroic couplets, 
and afterwards turned iflto an ode in ten-line stanzas. 
It is true that these two great changes were by no 
means improvements, but they prove that Akenside 
was not one of those who think labour needless in a 
| man of genius. He urged this principle, however, too 
far. He delayed the correction of the warm effusions 
of his youth until old age had chilled his imagination. 

I This was a sad mistake. But whatever may be the 
' disadvantages of over-labour and too great fastidious¬ 
ness, they arc far less dangerous than errors of an oppo¬ 
site character. I believe no one has seriously recom¬ 
mended haste and negligence of composition. The best 
critics, on the contrary, have urged the necessity of 
assiduous care. It is remarkable that some of our 
most voluminous writers have confessed the great toil 
and attention which they V .stowed upon their works. 
Cowper, a vigorous, anti by some thought a careless 
poet, in one of' his delightful letters observes, that ‘to 
i touch and retouch is, though some writers boast of 
negligence, and others would lie ashamed to show tlieir 
foul copies, the secret of almost all good writing, espe¬ 
cially in verse.’ He adds, * 1 am never weary of it myself.’ 
Moore, whose own poetry, glowing us it is, bears internal 
evidence of great care, assures us in his Life of Byron, 
that his lordship was no exception to Htft general law 
of nature, that imposes labour as the ffiee of perfec¬ 
tion. He gives several curious specimens of the noble 
poet’s fastidious changes of phrase, and his laborious 
correction of defects. Medwin, in his Life of Shelley, 
published in the Athemeum, tells us that that poet 
exercised the severest self-criticism on everything he 
wrote, and that his manuscripts, like those of Tasso at 
Ferrara, were scarcely decipherable. His care, how¬ 
ever, I should think, was bestowed more on the choice 
of striking and gorgeous expressions, than on that finish 
and condensation of style which is now so much ne¬ 
glected. He is too exuberant. 'Drummond of Haw- 
thornden beautifully and truly says— 

‘ I know that all the Muse's heavenly lays 
With' toil of spirit are so dearly bought.’ 

In a free translation of Boileau’s Art of Poetry, partly 
by Sir William Soame, but chiefly by Dryden, authors 
are strongly cautioned' against too much haste:— 

‘ Take time for thinking; never work in haste; 

And value not yourself for writing fast. 

--Of labour not afraid : 

A hundred times consider what you’ve said ; 

Polish, repolish, every colour lay, 

And sometimos add, but oftenor tako away.’ 

. Horace, who is thought a good authority in such mat¬ 


ters, not only advises a poet to keep his work by him j 
for nine years, but particularly insists on the absolute 
necessity of frequent correction. Beattie confesses in a ' 
letter to Sir William Forbes that h^e thinks it right to j 
let his pieces lie by him for some time, because he was ! i 
a much more impartial judge of such of his works as 
lie had almost forgotten, than of such as were fresh in 
his memory. j I 

This is tiic golden age of periodicals, and though 1 j 
should be the last to dispute the numerous mid great j 
advantages of this species of publication, 1 confess that. 

I tliink it lias an injurious,effect on some of tlie higher 
branches of our literature. The genius that should be de- ' i 
voted to works of permanent importance is now often | 
frittered away in divided and hasty contributions to 1 
miscellanies of temporary interest. As rapidity and 
punctuality are great recommendations in a contribiilur 
— as the scAle of remuneration is regulated more by the j 
quantity than the quality of their articles—and as they j 
are generally published without a genuine signature, 
and therefore do not involve t lie reputation of the writer, 
it is not surprising that terseness, or polish, or condensa¬ 
tion oi style is never looked for, and rarely nut with, in 
tile pages of even the most respectable of our literary 
periodicals. They exhibit, on the contrary, a vicious r 
redundance of phraseology, and a reckless d'Suain of all j 
those gentler or severer charms which have cast such 
an air of immortality about our best English classics. 

When we revert to the dignity of Milton, and the 
grace and amenity of Goldsmith, the lfianly vigour of 
Dryden, and the point and elegance oi Pope, the weighty 
scntentiousiiess of Johnson, and the purity, the refine¬ 
ment, and the quiet humour of Addison, wo feel how 
much English literature has suffered l>y the present 
popular demand for a species of poetry at once meta¬ 
physical and melodramatic, and for crude, flippant, and j 
shallow criticisms, and flashy and turgid essays. The 
peculiarities of one class of literature have almost 
always a direct or indirect effect upon all others of the 
same period. The rapid, inflated, and redundant prose 
of the present age corresponds with the similar charac¬ 
teristics of its poetry. Mere rapidity and voluminous- 
ness are now commonly mistaken for proofs of the 
power and fruitfulness of genius. When Grny first 
published his poems, they were so brief, and so few in 
number, that to give his work the appearance of a 
volume, ho was obliged to swell it out by printing on 
one side only of the pages, if it had been brought 
into juxtaposition with the gigantic and bloated quartos 
of these times, it would have looked more like the ghost 
of a book than a genuine volume. Were a work of j 
such Lilliputian exterior now published, the author 
would be laughed at for supposing that it could attract 
the slightest attention. 

* Ab ’tis a greater inyKtcry in tlio art 

Of painttyi# to forcbhorton any part 

Than draw it out, ho ’tin m books the chief 

Of ah perfections to be plain and brief.’— Unlkr. J 

In literature, as in everything else, quality, and not 
quantity is the true test of excellence; and though the 
remark is a mere truism, it is not the less called for. i 
There may be more wealth in a lady’s jewel-box than , 
in a merchant’s warehouse, and there is more poetry 
and thought in five couplets of Pope than in ten cantos 
of Sir Richard Blackmore. Voluminous and diffuse 
writers are furely the favourites of fame. The greater 
number of those who flourished in former times arc 
now utterly forgotten. Posterity examines unwieldy ; 
luggage with a severe and jealous eye, and seems glad 
of an excuse to toss it into the waves of Lethe. The j 
few voluminous writers whose works still exist, would 1 
have been forgotten also, had they not been as careful 
as they were copious. What a vast crowd of prolific 
scribblers have these great and happy men survived! 
How many thousands have been buried under the weight 
of their own lumber! 

Against much that has been already said. It may 
jierhaps be urged that a rich soil is characterised by a 
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speedy and abundant vegetation. *1 admit it; but this | 
soil must be cultivated with incessant care, or it will 
soon be covered with a rank luxuriance of weeds and 
foliage. I do not maintain that quick conceptions are 
not a sign of genius, but that to connect glorious thoughts 
with words fit to enshrino and represent them, is a 
difficulty only to bo overcome by assiduous toil and 
study. It is justly remarked by Shcnstone, that fine 
writing is the result of spontaneous thoughts and 
laboured composition. Burns lias acknowledged that 
though his ideas were easy and rapid, the necessary 
correction of his verses was ij heavy task. The great 
Milton well knew the advantage of condensation, and 
after dictating about forty lines, would reduce them to 
half that number. It was the custom of Virgil ‘ to pour 
out ilia verses in the morning, and pass the day in re¬ 
trenching exuberances and correcting inaccuracies.’ A 
French author happily illustrated the comparative faci¬ 
lity of a diffuse style, when lie apologised for the length 
of ft letter by stating that he had not time to write a 
shorter one. 

The writers of the present day, both in prose and 
verse, possess perhaps, taken as a body, more energy 
of thought and passion, ami more of the genuine spirit 
of inspiration, than their predecessors in the time of 
(purii Anuu; and if they were only half as carc l'ul and 
i condensed, their great superiority would be evident. 

1 Jlut too many of them are prodigal of their intellectual 
wealth, and waste their powers.* 


I! THRIFT, OK NOTHING IS USELESS. 

! i • 

j 1 3 HUM Tim (iEHMAM 1)1' Z.M'HOKKK. 

j i John Schmid was an old soldier with a wooden leg : lie 
j was so poor, that for some years lie was obliged to 
! sole it alms from door to door in the villages near to that 
in v.lneli he lived, which was situated on the lake of 
Constance. Now, however, old John Schmid sits at 
1 his ease in liis arm-eliair; lie is in independent circum¬ 
stances ; yet few- people guess how he came by Jiis 
wealth. One affirms that he discovered a secret trea¬ 
sure; others have gone so far as to hint that lie made 
a compact with the Evil One. When such hints are 
dropped in my presence, I fail not to reprove the 
speakers. I know better the means by which the old 
soldier got rich, and T will tell you how it was. 

John Schmid had three sons, whom he had brought 
up well in spite of his poverty ; for he not only furnished 
them with good advice, but with a good example, and 
suffered many privations that he might send them to 
school. One morning in spring, as the old man was 
, dividing amongst them the bread which was to break 
■ their fast, he said, ‘ My children, you- are now old 
enough to gain your own livelihood; hut you n ust 
i not beg while there are other means of obtaining it— 
! that would be taking bread out of the mouths of those 
| who may want it more than you. Pierre,’ he con- 
j tinned, turning to the eldest. ‘ you are fourteen yearB 
j old, and have sharp eyes—use them to seek employ- 
i ment. You, Gabriel, though a year younger, have 
; strong arms—set them to work. You, George, though 
| only eleven, have stout legs—profit by thenni 

‘ But what,’ exclaimed the three boyB at once, ‘ would 
i you have us to do ?’ 

! John bchmid answered, ‘I know that you have 
•neither land to cultivate, wood to fell, nor flocks to 
tend; but there are many things that are thrown away 
as useless, but which with a little industry may be col¬ 
lected and made profitable. By and by I will show you 
how. Do not spend the money which you will earn in 
obedience to your wants, but economise it for the neces- 

* The ft bn vp is abridged, with the ajiprobation of the author, from 
MrX>, L. Richardson's Uterar// team. It meets views which wo 
have ourselves long entertained on thu subject. 


sities of the ftiturc, be it ever so little. Could you save 
only a bat/, a-day, each would amass at the end of the 
year twenty-four florins.’ 

Upon this John Schmid set about showing his sons 
hovf they mights earn their bread. He desired them to 
go in different directions to collect the following articles : 
first, bones, the largest of which they could sell to the 
turners, who made them into various useful and orna¬ 
mental articles, while the smaller were required by far¬ 
mers for manure. Secondly, pieces of broken glass, to i 
be disposed of to the glass-workers for recasting. As it 
was spring, he charged them to get together all the rose- 
leaves and elder-blossoms which fell in their way, and 
for which apothecaries give good prices. He also re- ; 
minded lus sons, that by a little inquiry the chemists 
would point out what other planks and roots they 
required. Upholsterers would purchase cows’ hair, 
saddlers, coach-makers, and cliaii'-malcers, horse hair. 
*»»>< ies these articles, lie mentioned rags for paper- 
llirkprs, bristles for brush manufacturers, quills, pins, 
hedge-wool, birdweed, and several other tilings which 
might be turned into money with no other trouble than 
that of seeking out and collectingqliem. 

The sons did as they were desired, under the guidance 
of their father. During thu spring and summer tiiey 
collected and sold with such success, that their proliis 
daily augmented. 

When autumn came, they Bought, things of a different 
kind. Wherever they could hbtain permission they 
gathered wild fruits, sonic of which could be made into 
vinegar and other useful articles. From the woods they 
obtained quantities of acorns and the seeds of other 
species of trees, for winch they obtained a good price 
sometimes from foresters, at others from grain-dealers. 
They also got together heaps of horse-chestnuts, and 
took them to the mill to be ground. The miller thought 
they were going to eat this bitter flour, and made him¬ 
self merry at the expense of tlieir curious taste; but, 
John Schmid’s sons let him laugh, and touk their horse- 
chestnut-flour to the bookbinders, eard-lioard-niakers, 
and others who make use of paste, the glutinousness 
of which it increases. Immediately after a warm shower, 
the young Schmids sought for mushrooms, which they 
disposed of to the epicures of the neighbourhood. 

Having saved a quantity of birch-twins, rushes, and 
osiers, thu old man and his sons occupied the winter 
months in making brooms, chair-bottoms, and baskets, 
so that their cottage appeared both like a warehouse 
and a workshop. In this way the spring returned, and 
old John Schmid thought it advisable to see what had 
been gained during the year. On opening the box in 
which the egsh was deposited, he found that each ot his 
three sons hi|P contributed more than a batz a-day of 
savings, for tire money-box contained 104 florins and 23 
kreutzers. At'the sight of the hoard the sons were 
delighted, for they had never before seen so large a sum 
at once. John Schmid immediately carried the money 
to a wholesale tradesman in a large town, and deposited 
it with him at interest. 

John Schmid, now no longer a beggar, employed him¬ 
self solely in helping his sons to sell off' the merchandise 
they collected. This went on for four years, at the end 
of which the family had amassed 614 florins! As, 
however, their riches ijicreased, the young men grew 
independent in their manners, and disputed amongst 
themselves; one accusing the other of not working , 
hard enough, of selling too cheaply, or of extravagance 
in treating himself to a cup of wine rather too often. 
Pqor old Schmid!—do all he could, he was unable on 
some occasions to settle these discussions. Nothing 
seemed likely to cure the evil but separation; and 
addressing his sons, he said, ‘ Take each of you one 
hundred florins, and seek your fortunes in the world; 
industry and economy always prosper. The rest of 
the capital shall remain in the hands of the banker, in 
case that any unforeseen misfortune should foil on any 
of us so as to need it. But while it remains untouched, 
the interest will be adjjed to the principal.’ To this the 
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I young men agreed; and taking each his apportion/ed 
i sum, bade adieu to their father. They took their de- 
parture, each in a different direction. Pierre wont east¬ 
ward, Gabriel westward, and George towards the south. 
John Selimid grieved to part with his children; but lie 
knew it was for their good, and bore his regrets in 
silence. 

Years rolled on. John Schmid grew old and weak, 
but lie would not touch a kreutzer of his children’s 
capital. At length he fell ill; and some of his neigh¬ 
bours, pitying his lonely state, sent him relief; others 
declared they had poor enough of their own to support, 
and though he had lived in their village for twenty- 
one years, threatened to send him away as a stranger. 
Upon this old John wrote to the merchant who held 
the money, saying, * Send me 300 florins of the capital 
I deposited in your hands; for I am aged and weak, 
and for fourteen years 1 have not heard of my children. 
Doubtless they are dead. It will not bo long ere 1 fol¬ 
low them to the grave.’ 

The honest merchant promptly replied to the old 
man’s demand. ‘ I return you,’ he wrote, ‘ the sum 
you ask. The balance remaining is perhaps greater 
tlwn you imagine. It has increased, little by little, to 
more than 1000 florins.’ 

When the money arrived, the peasants stand with 
wonder, and declared that John Schmid must he a 
conjurer. Put the old man himself, in spite of his 
riches, was unhappy, lib wished to join his sons, whom 
] he thought to be no more. Tie would often exclaim, 

‘ 1 shall die in solitude; no son is left to close my eyes.’ 
However, lie recovered from his illness, and it was 
destined that he should not die alone. 

| One Sunday evening he was seated with other pea¬ 
sants under a linden-tree, when a servant on horseback 
rude up, and inquired if any one could direct him to the 
cottage of John Schmid? The villagers, full of asto¬ 
nishment, replied, ‘ You need not seek him in his house, 
for he is here.' As they stared and whispered inquiries 
to one another as to wiiat was to come next, two hand¬ 
some carriages entered the village, and stopped before 
old Schmid's door. Three well-dressed gentlemen and 
two ladies descended from the coaches, and as old. John 
made his appearance, thro’- themselves successively 
into his arms. ‘ My dror father,’ said the eldest, ‘can 
it be possible that you have forgotten us? 1 am 
Pierre. I have become a wholesale grocer at Varsovie, 
in Poland, and this lady is my wife.’ Then the second 
spoke:—• I am your son Gabriel, and also bring you a 
daughter-in-law. 1. too, reside at Varsovie, and deal in 
corn.’ Presently the third son came forward. ‘ 1,’ he 
said, ‘ am George. J have recently returned from India, 
where I made a fortune by commerce. Seeing by the 
Gazettes that my brothers were in Poland, I joined 
them, and we all agreed to travel hither to seek you, 
and to make you happy for the rest of your life.’ Poor 
John Schmid was quite overcome, and shed tears. He 
invoked blessings on his children. * To you,’ exclaimed 
one of them, ‘ we owe all our good fiirtune. Had you 
not taught us that nothing, be it ever so despised, is use¬ 
less—had you not made us industrious, persevering, and 
economical, we should still have been mendicants.’ 

The rest of John Schmid’s life was spent in happi¬ 
ness, for one or other of his sons always remained with 
him. The money, which had accumulated during their 
Jong absence, was drawn from the merchant in whose 
hands it had so much increased, and employed in build¬ 
ing a school for the gratuitous education of poor chil¬ 
dren. 

To those who, like^ne, were aware of the means fiy 
which tlic Schmids grew rich, their rise in the world 
is known to be the certain result of integrity, industry, 
and perseverance in turning to account things generally 
considered useless. Spite, however, of all I can urge, 
one or two of the more prejudiced villagers shrug their 
shoulders when John Schmid’s name is mentioned, and 
insinuate that he must have made a compact with a 
certain nameless person. 


A COMMJ3TK CONCORDANCE TO SHAKSPEAUE. 

The plays of Sliaknpeare have become a text-hook of such 
extensive reference, that a verbal index to till the passages 
must he regarded as of the greatest utility. This desi¬ 
deratum has been supplied liy Mrs Cowdcn Clarke, who, 
with wonderful patience and perseverance, has employed 
herself during twelve years in arranging alphabetically 
every word used in the thirty-seven plays, and indicating 
against it the act and scene in which it occurs, printing at 
tlic same time so much of each passage in which tin: ex¬ 
pression occurs, as to show the inquirer that it is the one 
lie may he seeking. 'Thus,,under the word ‘ Apothecary,’ 
w eAnd— 

] till tlie apothecary—2 llenry Vt. Hi. 3. 

Civet, good ajiothccary, to sweeten my—Lear, iv. (i. 

I do rcmembei an apothecai v —Romeo and Jol/rt. v 1. 

What, bo ! apothecary. Who cilIIh ho loud — Romeo and Joliet, v. I. 

O true aputhceuiy, thy drugs are quick— Romeo and Joliet, \. 3. 

The concordance is published in monthly parts ; and \ic 
trust that tlic persevering authoress will he adequately 
repaid for the vast expenditure of time, labour, and patience, i 
which her work has required. 

AN ENIGMA. j 

’Ta, seen each day, and heard of every hour. 

Yet no one sees, or ever hears its ]rover ; 

It is familiar with the prince and sage, | 

Ah well as with the peasant. In each age, i 

Since time began, it lias been known full wo 1!; 

And yet nor earth nor heaven nor even hell 
Ibis e’er contained if, or e’er known its worth. 

It does exist, and yet it ne’er had lurtli; 

It nowhere is, and yet it finds a Ijomo ' 

In almost every page of every tome ; " 

The (politest bliss to human natiW here 
Is having it to doubt, and dread, and fear. 

It gives us pain when measuring the esteem 
Of tluee we fondly worship in Love's dream. 

It gives us pleasnie instantly to hear 

From those we love: sweet friendship it can scar. 

Thought cannot compass it, yet ne'eithelcss 
The it;, can easily its sense express. 

'Tih not in sleep, for sleep hath w orlds „f dreams ; j 

Yet plain and easy to each mind it seems, I 

Foi men of all degree and every dune 

Can s])enk of it. Eternity nor time 

Hath it beheld. It singularly sounds 

To foreign erne. Title, wealth, and fame. 

However gicat, must end m it the sanie. i 

it is, is not. It can lie heard, although 
Nor man nor angel e’er its sound can know. 

COMMON 1,1 IE. 

The cares, anil toils, anil nceeRHities, the refreshments 
anti delights of common life, are the great teachers of tom- , 
moll sense: nor can there he any effective school of sober 
reason where these arc excluded. Whoever, either by ,! 
elevation of rank or peculiarity of habits, lives far removed j 
from this kind of tuition, rarely makes much proficiency in 
that excellent quality of the intellect. A man who hag i 
little or nothing to do with other men, on terms of open j 
and free equality, needs the native sense of five to behave 
himself with only a fair uverago of propriety.— History of \ 
Jlntlmsiasm. I 


NEW WORK OF MESSRS CHAMBERS. j 

Mnssns Chawbehh respectfully announce their intention of ' 
speedily commencing ! 

« A NEW WEEKLY WORK | 

of an entertaining and Instructive nature, and of unexampled i 
cheapness. Prospectuses, detailing the nature of the work and [ 
terms of publication, will appear in duo time. 

KniMiunnH, August 2ti, 1844. 'll 


Published by W. and R. Ciiambbrb, High Street, Edinburgh (also 
Mil Millor Street, Glasgow); and, with their permission, by W. S. 
Orb, Amen Comer, London.—Printed by W. and R. Chajwbbkh, 
Edinburgh. 

tty Complete note of the Journal, First Series, In twelve volumes, 
and also odd numbers to complete sets, may be had from thepob- 
liahera or their agents—A stamped edition of the Journal is now 
issued, price 2 Jd., to go free by post. 
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PROFESSION. 

Profession awl practice are, by universal confession, 
very different tilings. It is all a matter of natural dis¬ 
position. Some have a turn for profession; others have 
a genius for practice. Wc must not expect all qualities 
to he united in one person. These rarely are so. On 
the contrary, persons with a predisposition to either, 
seldom exhibit any trait of the opposite quality. The 
man of profession has little or no practice; the man of 
practice has hardly any profession. It looks like an 
eccentricity of nature, and few are more odd or notice¬ 
able. Everybody is invariably as much surprised to 
find profession disunited from practice, as if it were it 
fact entirely new to him in the economy of human 
nature. 

Unexpected, however, as this phenomenon always is, 
and confounded as all men are when it comes strongly 
under their attention, there must he some law of our 
mental system concerned in it, rendering it no wonder 
when rightly considered. May it not bo this? That 
the sense of those wishes, tendencies, or inclinations 
which prompt profession, is sufficient to satisfy many 
persons, without their taking the trouble or going to 
the expense of realising them m action. I, for instance, 
am charitably inclined. I never hear of people being 
unclothed, hut I would wish to send them apparel. I 
never hear of them being sick, hut I would wish to see 
them restored to health. I never hoar of great multi¬ 
tudes being in starvation for want of employment, but 
I feel most anxious that they should all get work next 
week, or, at the worst, he fully relieved from their 
misery by subscription. Now, I cannot wish to see the 
naked clothed, the sielc healed, or the unemployed re¬ 
lieved, without a gratification to my benevolence. This 
feeling places me at my ease. I have done something 
in the case. I look benevolently cm with my hands in 
my pockets, secure from all attacks from my own con¬ 
science or any other quarter, in the thick panoply of 
good wishes in which I am enshrouded. Perhaps I go 
farther thnn this, and feel indignant at the cold-hearted 
people who regard the sufferers with indifference; in 
which case I am the less likely to think of doing any- 
tliink in behalf of the good object, seeing that the merit 
of my benevolent sensations is then the more powerfully 
brought before me. Or, say that 1 am a person possess¬ 
ing a strong sense of the value and importance of cer¬ 
tain moral feelings. I cherish this sense, and do all I 
can to impart it to others. In other words, I preach 
much, and take every opportunity of condemning all 
departures from the right course. And what can be 
more natural than that I, satisfied with the earnest en¬ 
tertainment and advocacy of such feelings, should either 
never think of acting positively in obedience to them, 
or make occasional trespasses into the opposite ground ? 


I know that my wishes are right ; I tell everybody else 
to be good, as 1 wish myself to he. My nature is satis¬ 
fied and at case; therefore 1 may take no further 
trouble. Amidst inclinations so splendid, a few external 
manifestations in act and deed would be insignificant. 
Protected, sanctioned, made holy Uy such noble disposi¬ 
tions, even a few indulgences in an opposite course of 
action arc nothing, it might not do for others, for they 
are weak in tendency; but with me there can be no 
fear. Hence, I err with a peaceful mind. Such, 1 
think, may be an approximation to the true theory of 
that separation of practice from profession which is so 
often remarked. Jn this light, of course, profession ap¬ 
pears as the enemy of practice. It is a weed which 
supplants or suffocates the right fiower. And they are 
not to be expected to appear often flourishing together. 

It would lie rasli, nevertheless, to set down the pro¬ 
fession in such cases as altogether false and hollow. 
This is a vulgar kind of mistake often made. The feel¬ 
ings are as genuine as feelings ever are, although des¬ 
tined never to undergo the test of deed. They are not 
assumed or pretended for a show merely, or as an excuse 
for the absence of active benevolence. That absence is 
an accident for which the feelings are not responsible. 
They are there, true and earnest sentiments, wistful of 
the right, but only happen to be unaccompanied by 
sufficient, impulse to produce action, or arc of a nature 
to be satisfied with themselves, and supersede ail pre¬ 
sumption of a necessity for anything else. Were they 
not, indeed, real—real in their own way—our explana¬ 
tion would fall entirely to file ground, for they could 
not then he supposed to have that power of satisfying 
the conscience which has been assumed. 

On the other hand, it is easy to see how practice is 
often unaccompanied by profession. The act indisposes 
to the word. Satisfied with having done what was 
right, filled, perhaps, with a pride—a just pride—in the 
act, we feel tiiat tails would bo equally unnecessary and 
degrading. Or it may be that the right course has been 
taken more from intellectual perception of what was 
proper and fittihg, than from sentimental impulse; and 
profession is accordingly absent, siyoply because there 
is no feeling calling for display. 

If I he right in my speculations on the cause of the 
frequent exhibition of profession without practice, it 
must follow that profession, in however oblique and 
secretive a way it may bo made, is fraught with danger 
to the human character. And perhaps in such circum¬ 
stances as those attending our present national posi¬ 
tion, thero is more than the customary need for a 
warning against this perilous principle; for how much 
is there now in the state of large portions of the com¬ 
munity to call forth expressions of sympathy from 
other classes, and how often do we see these expressions 
wasting themselves on tjre desert air, altogether unat- 
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tended liy practical benevolence of any kind! We 
cannot doubt, if the theory be correct, that all such 
professions must be working an effect on those who 
make them, producing self-satisfaction, and taking 
away from, instead of aiding, all righteous actions. 
Whether for this exigency, or for common life in all its 
phases, let us keep strongly in view the danger of all 
profession whatever which is not immediately attended 
with appropriate action. Better it would he for any 
one who hears of misery, private or public, to let it pass 
without remark, than to indulge a condolence over it, 
which, while altogether fruitless for the benefit of the 
suffering, tends to build up the speaker in a practical 
inattention all distress. More agreeable would it be 
to find a young person entirely regardless of the outcries 
of the miserable, than to see him get into a habit of 
professing sympathy, without at the same time aequir- 
I ing tlie habit of making exertions and undergoing self- 
denials for the sake of turning those cries into the 
murmurs of relieved humanity. 


| MR KOHL IN ENGLAND. 

! Tt is a question whether an author who places familiar 
things in a new light, does not excite more interest in 
; his readers’ minds, than lie who describes novelties or 
j discoveries. Indeed, a stranger often makes discoveries 
| concerning tilings which, having been constantly under 
our own observation, have been always regarded with 
j that sort of contempt which familiarity is said to breed, 
and deemed too obvious and commonplace for minute 
investigation. From this cause arises the fact, that 
more information is to be obtained from visitors concern¬ 
ing any city or remarkable locality, than from natives 
or inhabitants. Strangers regard certain objects with 
curiosity, because they are new and strange, while 
those who, see them every day pass them over with no 
closer observation than is necessary to a mere conscious¬ 
ness of their existence. Let, however, the stranger mice 
indicate to the native,or inliah'iant the points of inte¬ 
rest which belong to such objects, and the familiarity 
which previously caused them to be passed over is a 
source of a new and great pleasure. For these reasons, 
it is to bo expected that Kohl’s Travels in Great Bri¬ 
tain* will be read with more eagerness by tile English 
public than the entertaining books of foreign travel, 
translations of which—thanks to the proprietors of the 
‘Foreign Library’—we have had the opportunity of 
perusing. 

1 It was,’ says the amusing German, ‘ by the Birming- 
j ham down-train that I ventured to take my first timid 
j steps into the English world.’ Birmingham, therefore, 
was the first stage at which he commenced his inquiries 
[ —one of the earliest of which, places before us a fact 
! regarding manufacturers in general, which few amongst 
| us have thought it worth while to notic'd; namely, that 
I commonplace and even vulgar as people are apt to 
suppose the avocations of tt Birmingham hardware- 
man, yet,, in reality, to carry on his business profitably, 
he must possess a great variety of geographical and 
ethnographical knowledge. In describing a show-room, 
the author observes — ‘As the people of Birmingjiam 
extend their speculations over the whole world, one 
may see in show-rooms of this description articles, the 
utility of which is estimated only by the wild inha¬ 
bitants of some distant and uncivilised land. Here, 
for instance, I saw some strangely-fashioned money, 

* England, Wales, and Scotland, by J. G. Kohl, forming part? 17 
and 111 of the Foreign Library. London: Chapman and Hall. 1044. 


current among certain negro nations of Africa. South 
America, and America generally, arc, however, the 
principal customers, and the constant study of the ma¬ 
nufacturers is to find something that may please the 
tastes and fancies prevalent on the other side of the 
Atlantic. To carry on speculations of this description, 
an exact knowledge of the laws regulating the import 
duties of distant countries is absolutely necessary. Thus, 
for instance, the import duties in Russia on all metal 
wares are regulated by weight. Candlesticks and other 
articles destined for thajj market arc, in consequence, 
made hollow, and filled up after their arrival there.’ 
These remarks were further illustrated when the travel¬ 
ler arrived at Manchester, whose merchants arc not be¬ 
hind their Birmingham brethren in this sort of know¬ 
ledge. ‘ Every country has its particular partialities in 
tlie goods it purchases; or, as the 'Belfast merchants 
say, “Every market has its whim.” The speculating 
merchant must always be well acquainted with these, 
no less than with the. real wants and customs of each 
nation. From the Manchester warehouses great quan¬ 
tities of black cloth are annually sent to Italy, in order 
to clothe the innumerable priests of that country; but 
this black cloth must always he of a particular coal 
black, without the slightest tinge of brown or blue. 
Goods must also be packed differently for different 
nations; thus, at Messrs Potters's, I saw bales of cotton 
intended for China packed in the Chinese manner, and 
decorated with bright tasteful little pictures, Represent¬ 
ing Chinese customs, ceremonies, costumes, &e. Nor 
must the manner of transport used in the interior of the J 
countries for which they are intended lie forgotten m | 
the packing of the goods. Wares to he carried on the 
backs of elephants, camels, or lamas, must be differently | 
packed from those to he conveyed by wagons, canals, or ! 
railways.’ Birmingham, so exclusively devoted to the j 
useful arts, is complained of for having few ornamental j 
buildings or public trophies. There is only one statue I 
in tlx> whole town—that of Cord Nelson. ‘ A city,’ ex- , 
claims Kohl, ‘of 200,000 living specimens of humanity, . 
and only one marble man amongst them f 
After Stafford, the series of towns known as 4 The 
Potteries’ was visited. Here the traveller states he 
was ‘ not a little surprised, among tlie outside pas¬ 
sengers to find a wealthy manufacturer from Man¬ 
chester ; the masters, therefore, are not above riding in 
the same carriages with the workmen.’ We are glad 
to take every opportunity of marking tlie progress of 
social intercourse between the rich and humble, which 
we have previously found so much pleasure in noticing.* 
Our author next proceeded to Chester, which, besides 1 1 
being one of the oldest, is one of tlie most curious | 
towns in Great Britain. A description of it by so 
lively a writer as Kohl cannot fail to interest a large 
majority of our readers, who have doubtless heard 
less of this strange city than if it were a continental 
town. Its plan ‘ is the simplest that I know. Its 
walls form a parallelogram, and the two main streets 
intersect, each other at right angles, dividing the 
parallelogram into four equal quarters, and then ex¬ 
tend somewhat beyond tlie walls. From these main 
streets a number of bye streets run off on both sides. 

On the walls is a footpath, with room for two or 
three persons to pass each other, so that one may 
walk completely round the city. Indeed, these city 
walls, two miles in circumference, form the chief pro¬ 
menade of the townspeople. According to tradition, 
they were built by Cymbeline, in the century before the 

* See paper on the Sfjcial Effects of Railways, No. 38, new series. 








birth of Christ. Of course they have undergone many 
alterations since then, and in later times they have been 
much reduced in height, and converted to their present 
purpose of a public walk five feel in breadtli; and a 
curious promenade it is; sometimes up hill, and some¬ 
times down; at one point closely wedged in between 
houses, while at another the narrow patli passes under 
some ancient watch-tower; here it rims under a gate- 
| way, and there we must descend a flight of steps, be¬ 
cause the wall has been cleared away to make room for 
a street; now we pass behind the venerable cathedral, 
and now in front of the spacious old castle, which lias 
been converted into a military barrack. There is only 
one other town in England that can boast of an equally 
singular public walk—namely, York, which is sur¬ 
rounded by just such another old wall. To say the 
truth, Chester is the very town for curious promenades, 
for it contains walks even more curious than, the wall 1 
liavo endeavoured to describe. These are “the Rows," 

' as they are called. They are long covered passages, 

| running parallel with the streets, through the first floors 
; of the houses. The thing is not very easy to describe. 

I T.et. the reader imagine the front wall of the first floor 
of each house to liav< been taken away, leaving that 

1 part of the house completely open towards the street, 

I I the upper part being supported by pillars or beams, 

| Let him then imagine the sale walls also to have been 
I j pierced through, to allow a continuous passage along 
j the first floors of all the houses, llow the people ot 
Chester enme ii^tlus way to spoil their best floor m so 
i many of their houses, is a matter that was never made 
: perfectly clear*to me. We have also a. number of towns 
| in Uermany. particularly in Silesia and the Austrian 
j dominions, where covered passages, for the areonnuoihv 
turn of the public, have been made to run through or 
j] round private houses ; hut then these passages or gul- 
j leries uiv always on the ground-floor, and oil a level ; 

ij w'th the street, t ome English antiquaries will have 
-I, Uni tlieso flows were intended as a means of defence, 

| i Chester being exposed to frequent attacks from the 
j | Welsh on one side, and from the Scots on the other, 

: I when, after the city walls had been forced, the citizens 
i were able to defend themselves in these Rows. Til sup- 
i i port of this theory it lias been asserted, that in all the 
! battles which, during the civil wars in England, occurred 
i in Chester, the party in possession of “ the Row s ” almost 
invariably obtained the victory. It must not he ima¬ 
gined that these Rows form a very -egular or uniform 
gallery. On the contrary, it varies according to the 
size or circumstances of each house through which it 
I passes. Sometimes, whim passing through a small 
house, the ceiling is so low, that one finds it necessary to 
dott the hat, while in others one passes through a space 
as lofty as a saloon. In one house the Row lies lower 
| than in the preceding, and one lias, in consequence, to 
j go down a step or two; and perhaps, a house or two 
I farther, one or two steps have to be mounted agnin. 
j In one house a handsome new-fashioned iron railing 
'i; fronts the street; in another only a mean wooden paling. 
In some stately houses the supporting columns are 
strong, and adorned with handsome antique ornaments; 
in others the wooden piles appear time-worn, and one 
hurries past them, apprehensive that the whole concern 
must topple down before long. The ground-floors, over 
which tiie Rows pass, are inhabited by a humble class 
of tradesmen; but it is at tiie hack of the Rflw-s them¬ 
selves that, the principal shops are to be found. This 
may give «tl idea of how lively and varied a scene is 
generally to be seen there. Indeed the Rows are gene¬ 
rally full of people either making their little purchases 
in the shops, or mounting to these boarded floors, to 
avoid the disagreeable pavement of the streets. Per¬ 
haps these Rows may bo in some way connected with 
another singularity pointed out to me at Chester. The 
streets do not, os in other towns, run along the surface 
of the ground, but have been cut into it. and that, 
moreover, into a solid rock. The Rows are in reality on 
a level with the surface of the ground, and the carriages 


foiling along below them are passing through a kind of 
artificial ravine. The back wall of the ground-floor is 
everywhere formed by the solid rock, and the court¬ 
yards of the houses, t heir kitchens, and back-buildings, 
lie generally ten or twelve feet higher than the street. 
The English historians and antiquaries have given them¬ 
selves a great deal of trouble about, this matter, without 
having ever been able to assign a rational hypothesis as 
to the motives which could have induced the ancient 
settlers in Chester to undertake so colossal a work as to 
hollow out all their streets. I'or my part, [ own myself 
unable to suggest cither a reasonable motive or an un¬ 
reasonable one.’ 

A mass of statistics and observation, well worthy of 
perusal, is the result of an examination of Liui-pool. 
Thence the traveller vended his way into-Wales, where 
he discovered in the language and people a .stiik- 
nur,,affinity to those of the Tyrol. ‘ Jly companion, 
wlffc whom 1 spent the evening al Caernarvon, was ot 
opinion that a close affinity existed between the Welsh 
and the 'Tyrolese. He told me he had been m the ' 
'1'vrol, and had there remarked the admiration with 
which his servant, a native of Wales, observed every¬ 
where the 'Tyrolese, their manners, and their cos- I 
tame, and everywhere discovered something that re- ; 
minded him of home Ill some of the valleys of the 
T\ rol, he said, lus Welsh servant was even able to 
understand the language of the place, and to make him¬ 
self understood by the people* Upon these facts my 
comp main grounded an •'pinion that the Tyvplese, and 
the Welsh must be one and the same people. Ills 
opinion seemed to me the more deserving of attention, 
as lie was no scholar, nor at all pro-occupied by learned 
theories. He understood nothing of Herman, knew 
a cry little of the distribution of the Celtic race, and no¬ 
thing (if the various dialects spoken in the Tyrolese 
i die Vat In these dialects, even among those who speak 
Herman, it is « well-known fact that a great many old 
Celtic words occur. Indeed a pari of the Tyrolese may 
lie looked on as a tribe of German-speaking Celts, these 
Celtic words, no doubt, caught, the car of the Welsh 
servant. Much that is Celtic, it is equally true, has 
been preserved in the manners of the 'Tyrolese, and 1 
am not surprised that the Welsh servant should he 
struck by a multitude of tilings that reminded him of 
home. The love of music, poetry, and song, is common 
to tiie Welsh and the Tyrolese, not merely because they 
are both mountaineers, bul probably in consequence of 
their common Celtic origin. In the costume. J also was 
struck by many similarities, such as the round, high, 
tapering, black beaver hat of the Welsh women, which 
is seen nowhere else in Great Britain, nor anywhere ill 
Germany, except in the Tyrol. 'The Welsh women 
enjoy also in England the same reputation for per¬ 
sonal attraction, or rather for the want ot ii, as the 
Tyrolese in Germany.’ Here we think it, right to 
interpose our own Welsh experiences to check what 
we must designate a forced comparison, 'flic hats 
m have seen on the heads of tiie female peasantry of 
Wales are not high*and tapering like those of the Swiss, 
but much the same as those worn throughout Great 
Britain by men ; neither were the faces which appeared 
under them so devoid of attractiveness as our German 
critic would lead tiie reader to guppose. Indeed, the 
fair sex of South Wales’ is remarkable for comeliness, 
and we can answer for a large proportion of female 
beauty existing in North AY ales. ‘ When,’ continues 
the parallel. • I then thought of the bacon dumplings of 
the Tyrolese, of their millet porridge, buttermilk, and 
hard bread, and then turned to Leigh’s book on Wales, 
and read that the AVclsh “ are very abstemious, bacon, 
oatmeal porridge, sour milk, potatoes, and a hard heavy 
kind of black bread being their chief food,” I was 
almost inclined to agree with my companion that there 
must lie a very close affinity between the two races. 

“ The Tyrolese are famous in Germany,” said I, “ for 
their quickness to quarrel and take offence.” “ There 
wc hare it again ; precisely the character of bur AVelsh- 
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| ujj.),— quarrelsome, violent—a most violent peoi’i, 
j From Wales Mr Kohl went to Ireland, and we ba.u 
I already given an account of his travels there.* His 
( Scot tish adventures, which immediately succeeded, we 
shall speak of hereafter. Fassing over Carlisle, New- 
. I castle, Durham, and York, we take our rapid traveller 
j up at Leeds, the cloth-hall of which, as being one of the 
(! greatest curiosities, was the first to attract his atten- 
! tion. * The regulations of the cloth-hall are rather 
curious: there arc only two market-days, Saturday and 
Tuesday, and even on these days the time for trausact- 
i ing business is rigorously limited to precisely eighty 
! minutes. The meaning of this is to save time, by 
promoting the rapid and energetic despatch of business. 

! It is found that, in this short time us much, nay, per¬ 
haps more business is done than in the former longer 
; periods; for no time is now wasted in hesitation or 
\ delay, but both buyer and seller say at once what they 
mean, and lose neither words nor minutes over their 
bargains. I would fain put this whole paragraph in 
j italics, for the benefit of my German countrymen, who 
i j might borrow a useful hint from the busy cloth-hall of 
j j Leeds. The enormous mass of business transacted there 
I' during the year requires, in consequence of those rogu- 
!; lotions, only about one hundred and thirty-live hours.’ 

1 Mr Kohl readied Manchester at a time of great depros- 
I sion and distress, which In* does not fail to depict, by 
several facts that came under his observation ; but lie 
does not state with sufficient emphasis that the po¬ 
verty and privation in which he found masses of the 
operative inhabitants plunged were merely temporary. 
Thus he will lend half Europe to suppose that this 
town is eminent for destitution and want. He de¬ 
scribes truly enough what was happening in 1842 at the 
time lie was there: but this temporary state of things, 
described as it is in his permanent record of facts and 
observations, will be always attributed to Manchester 
by those who ha”e no belter sources of information 
than bis own. This wo cannot, help regretting; for 
the scenes of destitution and crime to winch he alludes 
i are even at. this moment much ameliorated. Trade 
has revived, and prosperity has cant its cheering in- 
lluenee. over the manufacturing population. Stilt, dis¬ 
tress is not always the cause of the misery and mine 
to wiiie.h English operatives are subject—ignorance 
is perhaps an equally prolific source. Respecting tin- 
value of general intelligence in a workman, m con¬ 
tradistinction to that ‘special training’ or eoneentra- 
j tiou of Ilia faculties upon one brunch of art, and upon 
| that only, Kohl makes, while at Manchester, some 
! admirable remarks. After lamenting the absurd pre- 
' juiliees which at ill exist against the thorough education 
J of operatives, and against the temperance movement, lie 
' says, ‘ Some of the more enlightened manufacturers, 

|, however, have of late years begun to see the absurdity 
of these prejudices. The statements of a eertain Mr 
! Fairbairn, one of the principal manufacturers of Mun- 
I! Chester, show them to be totally unfounded. This e\- 
j perieneed and enlightened man affirmed that in his 
establishment he always selected, for every kind of 
j i employment requiring any skill or forethought, those 
j men whose general education had been liberal and 
! | thorough, in preference to those whose acquirements 
I were limited to wbafr was conferred upon them by the 
i “ special training.” He found*that it was only the very 
| lowest, and most mechanical of the factory employments 
which were not far better performed by well-educated 
men than by those more ignorant; and that even in 
these lowest departments there would every now ^and 
then occur cases m which superiority of education gave 
a workman a very great advantage and value. He also 
maintained that the educated workmen were far more 
moderate in their demands, and quiet and manageable in 
their behaviour, than tile ignorant ones, who were per¬ 
petually actuated ny a blind envious animosity to their 
masters, which it was very difficult for any kindness or 

* Sen * Mr Kolil in Ireland,' JJ„. y, new herfes. 


liberality on tbe part'of these to overcome. “ In ease of 
any discontents or disturbances among our workpeople, 
when strikes and combinations nro apprehended, the 
best plan is always to collect the more intelligent and 
well-informed among them, and converse with them for 
a while in a friendly and sensible way, until they are 
gained over to see the folly of their proceedings, and to 
act as checks upon the turbulence and stupidity of the 
rest.” My Fairbairn also stated, that it was a very 
mistaken notion to imagine that drinking really enabled 
the workmen to sustain fatigue better, and to perform 
their work with more activity. It might indeed confer 
a certain temporary stimulus in eases of great fatigue, 
but this was more than compensated by the dulncss, 
heaviness, and feebleness which it afterwards brings on. 

In his own establishment, he was always careful to have 
a plentiful supply of good drinking water at all hours 
for hia men, and ho found that this refreshed and 
strengthened them as much ns fermented liquor, with¬ 
out the bad consequences of the latter. He referred at 
the same time to the instance of the boatmen of Con¬ 
stantinople, who are all what would here he called tee¬ 
totaller.-', and who arc the most powerful, athletic, and 
handsome set of men imaginable. He also strenuously 
denied the truth of the belief, that the best and most 
active workmen acre generally given to drinking, 
affirming that, such cases were very exceptional.’ In 
proof of the bad clients of the shutting out of all ideas 
from a workman’s mind save those which appertain 
specially to bis employment. Kohl declares that abroad, 
where an opposite system exists, English-workmen am, 
in spite of their undeniable skill and industry, much | 
disliked for their lawlessness, ignorance, and brutality, j 
' liven where it is found ncessary to employ them, this I 
is always done reluctantly and fearfully.’ Instances are I 
adduced of the outrageous conduct of our operatives in 
various parts of the wot Id, which we nmltl not extract 
without a blush of shame for our misguided and igno 
runt, countrymen; and this chiefly attributable to the 
want of a proper general education at home. 

Mr Kohl has evidently a passion for strong contrasts; 
lu-m e it is that he went straight iiom Manchester to j 
Oxford, and no two places can he mom strikingly j 
dis-i. .liar. But the contrast from the bustling maim- ' 
lact living town to the academic quietude of Oxford, 
was not, greater than that presented by the college 
system in England and the student life in Germany. 

‘ The lower classes of English society are totally unre- 
pr.sented at these institutions. How many sons of ! 
wealthy peasants and mechanics are to lie found at all 
our German universities; but at Oxford, those whom i 
I questioned had great difficulty m naming to me n i 
single farmer’s son. The average annual expense of a i 
tolerably economical student at Oxford is estimated at 
L. 200 . We have among our students many living in a 
garret, feeding on bread and water, and contriving, by 
giving lessons in Latin, Greek, drawing, music, or what- j 
ever else is required, to work their way arduously to 
learning and distinction ; these are not to be found at j 
Oxford. Here the roads are smoother, and the objects j 
to be aimed at are fixed for every one beforehand, i 
Science is clipped and polished to the semblance of a 
smooth artificial well-fenced cloister-garden, into which 
nothing free, natural, or not according to rule, is ad¬ 
mitted. Every one knows liis road; no one loses his 
way; hire no one cuts new reads, or discovers new 
points of view for himself. At our universities, science 
is still a free, graceful, fertile wilderness. Thousands of 
students plunge into this wilderness. Many follow their 
own way-, and some lose themselves in consequence. But 
many arrive at new and beautiful scenes and discoveries; 
and all owe to their own efforts whatever they attain. 
At Oxford, where everything is learnt by rote, the stu¬ 
dents must owe everything to the ancient mould in 
which their minds are here cast.’ 

Mr Kohl took Salisbury, Stonehenge, Eton, and 
Windsor in his way back to London, whence he de¬ 
parted for Winchester, and embarked for the continent 
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I from Southampton. Hero we take leave of Mr Kohl 
for the present. After noticing his wanderings in Scot¬ 
land, wo shall have much pleasure in meeting him on 
the subject of ‘ London,' a separate uccouut of which ho 
is, it appears, preparing. 


[ THE RICCAREE WAX-SHEAR. 

i A TVT.K OF THE MAN]) AN’ INOIANK. 

11V PEIICY n. ST JOHN. 

Between tire spot tenanted Jay the great Mandan vil¬ 
lage on the Missouri, some years since, and that occupied 
by the Ricearees, is a stream of considerable volume, 
; known as Cannon-ball River. This body of water, par- 
! taking of the general features which distinguish the 
tributaries of the Missouri, is slow, muddy, and deep, 
with high, and in general precipitous banks: Not far 
from its confluence with the above branch of the famed 
Mississippi, is a diminutive valley surrounded on all 
sides by low bushes, save where it faces the river. A 
few trees—cotton-wood and willow, for the most part—- 
: grow here and there around it, while its centre is a per- 
j fectly green and level lav n of young prairie grass, 
i Illumined by the iirst ray of morning, which came 

i quivering across the vast sublimity of endless plains 
stretching east and west to the frontiers of the states 
j and the Rocky Mountains, it appeared, but for one 
! circumstance, as still and lone as it. probably did at the 
j creation. Though the silence of the place was unbroken, 

I twelve men wye congregated in the open sward in the 
I centre of the vale. A lire, composed of some half uozen 
i small stiedts, the ends.Jjeing kept carefully together, was 
i in the centre of the group. The bodies of the men were 
naked, save the cloth round the middle, and their skins 
I curiously bedaubed with red and white paint, as if to 
[ render themselves as hideous as possible. In their beads 
were stuck leathers, and the long unshorn locks sulH- 
, ciontly designated them as Indians, distinct, from the 
races ordinarily met with on the frontiers and outlying 
military and commercial ports of the Americans. There 
was an exception to the general rule in the person of one 
. who, evidently the chief of the part)-, had his appropriate 
mark of distinction in the shape of a head-dress, or 
! mane of war-eagle quills and ermine, while the buffalo 
robe on which lie sat, in common with his followers, 
was more richly ornamented. Behind each man, on the 
. ground, lay the buffalo-hide shield, t.ie short how with 
its sinew’ string', the well-supplied quiver, mid the flat 
club or tomahawk, as well as the spear, so deadly ill the 
j bands of the North American Indian. The chief's arms 
were staked in the ground within reach of his band. 
Anyone accustomed to the wilds, and who hud looked 
I upon them for an instant, would have bad no hesitation 
in pronouncing them a war-party of the distinct and 
extraordinary tribe known by the name of Mandans. 
A personal friend of the race would have designated 
the head warrior, who sat in anxious thought, as Mah- 
to-toh-pa, the Four Bears, who, though second in com¬ 
mand in the nation, was by far its most distinguished 
brave, and whose painted buffalo robe, with rude repre¬ 
sentations of his most famous warlike feats, was held in 
equal respect with the armoiial bearings and achieve¬ 
ments of any earl or duke amongst the civilised nations 
. of the earth. 

After a brief pause the chief rose, and, assuming his 
arms, led the way towards the water's edge. All 
save one followed; and two canoes were drawn from 
their concealment in the hushes, into which the whole 
party, amid short questions and answers, entered, and 
took their way across the stream in the direction of the 
Riccaree village. The warrior who remained was the 
younger and favourite brother of Mah-to-toh-pa, whom 
a wound in the leg totally disabled for walking. On 
ordinary occasions, they would not have parted without 
affectionate words; but they were now on the war-path, 
when nought save the prosecution of their fierce designs 
of revenge and hatred could be permitted to enter into 


then thoughts, or, at all events, into the expression 
of them. The wounded warrior, a fine noble-looking j 
young fellow, rose after some ten minutes, and standing 
upriyht, his wound rendering his motions slow, peered i 
cautiously arouiTd in every direction. His glance was at 
first careless, and as if he looked about, more from habit 
than from any necessity for caution which could exist; 
hut suddenly his eye rested on something which chained 
his attention fora second —it was, however, but fora 
second—and then, as if lie had seen nothing, lie kept 
turning round in his gradual survey. On rising, he had 
resumed his bow; and scarcely had lie been startled by ' 
the object, which had interrupted the even tenor of his 
examination, when an arrow was on its flight in the i 
direction of a cluster of hushes on the western side of 1 j 
the valley. Another arrow crossed it on its way, and 
entered the side of the Mandan warrior,-two llieearees 
apgliaring at the same moment fioni the place whence 
it had proceeded. The brother of Mah-to-toh-pa grasped 
las lance, though scarcely able to stand, mid a grim 
smile of satisfaction crossed his visage as he saw one 
of the enemy fall lifeless outside the hush from the 
effect of Ins arrow. Next instant, fcaeli gi\ mg the fear¬ 
ful w.ir-whoop of their respective tribes, the Mandan i 
and remaining Uieearce were in close engagement. The 
contest was of short duration, the young Mandan war¬ 
rior being mortally wounded by the arrow. The Rio- 1 
caree very soon plunged his spear into the body of his 
enemy. To scalp both friend atfil foe—lest the locks of \ 
the former should fall into the hands of his detested 
enemies—was the work of an instant, when, mounting 
a fleet horse which lay concealed in the thicket, the. 
victor hounded at a headlong pace across the plain, j 
well knowing that the war-whoop would bring Mah-to- 
toh-pa and his hand upon him. 

A few minutes sulliced to tiling hack the brother to 1 
the side of his relative, who, though death had almost 
overtaken him, detailed the occurrence, and called upon 
his friends fur vengeance with his last breath. Mah- 
to-toh-pa, as soon as life had departed from liis brother, 
drew forth the recking spear, and carefully examined it, 
w ith an expression in which sorrow, fierce boiling re¬ 
venge, and anxiety to discover the author of the deed, 
were strangely blended. Thu spear was of the tough 
mountain-ash, exquisitely rounded and carved; its long 
blade of polished steel w as two-edged and jagged, anil 
at intervals were attached, by way of ornament, tufts 
of war-eagle plumes. That the young Mandan was not 
the first victim which had been slain with this instru¬ 
ment, was evident from vanom spots of blood carefully 
picnerved upon it; and equally plain was it that so 
pri/.ed an article would not have been left, unless that 
the victor wished to make himself known. Mnh-to- i 
toh-pa felt the challenge thus expressed, and his bnrn- ! 
ing wislitfo discover the owner was evident, in the fierce [ 
glance which he bent, upon it. The warriors looked on ! 
for some time in silence, when, perceiving that their 1 j 
chief was at fault, an old brave, who had been some time 
a prisoner among tjie Riecarees, advanced, and laying 
his hand on the shoulder of Four Bears, uttered, in a j 
deep guttural tone, one word of three syllables—‘Won- 
ga-tap!’ . ' 

A loud shout hurst from the party; and Mali-to- 
toh-pa, satisfied with this explanation, which marked a j 
most celebrated Riccaree warrior as the murderer ofliis i 
brother, sat down on his huflalo robe, while his compa¬ 
nions proceeded to bury the brave according to the cus¬ 
tom of the Mandan nation, a custom quite peculiar, and 
separate from those in use among the other tribes. 
Had'they been near their own village, various strange 
and interesting ceremonies would have been practised; 
but in an enemy’s country, and with perhaps a fierce 
contest at hand, the mere letter of the traditional law 
was followed out—the rites being left for performance 
on their return to the wigwams of the great Mandan 
village. Ilis own buffalo robe, and that of several other 
warriors, was wrapped closely round the body, while 
another cut up into thongs, served to confine it tightly 
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about bis form, so as to exclude as much as possible 
the action of the air. Four stakes, with forked sum¬ 
mits. were then cut, about seven feet in height, and 
planted firmly in the ground. Two par dlel poles were 
then placed upon the top by means of the forked 
summit, and willow rods laid across so as to form a 
; platform. Upon this the body was placed, and by its 
| side tlic spear, bow, arrows, pipe, and tobacco of tlie 
! departed, with provisions for several days, were laid. 
A knife, flint, and steel, were further added to the store, 
which was to he used hy the warrior in the happy 
hunting-grounds of his people, where once more the 
i brave would hunt the buffalo, the elk, and even the 
enemies of his tribe. The body of the Rieearee, having 
been most inhumanly mutilated, was left a prey to the 
turkey-buzzards and prairie-wolves, 
i The fact of. the slayer of their companion being a 
mounted warrior, w r ns instantly evident to the Man- 
| dans. Hence no pursuit had been attempted, hut a 
| scout despatched to follow his trail, and discover whither 
it led. The young Indian employed to execute this 
office now returned, rind informed Mah-to-toh-pa that 
Won-ga-tap had crossed by the Cannon-ball ford, and 
' was now doubtless half way on his journey to the 
Rieearee village. Mah-to-toh-pa immediately rose from 
his sitting posture, and turned his steps in the diree- 
' tion of the Mandan wigwams, where he and his party 
arrived after an internJ of seven days. Gnat were 
the lamentations w Inch now took place. The young 
wife of the deceased refused to he comforted, crying 
aloud for vengeance upon the murderer. Mah-to-toh-pa 
brandished the spear of Won-ga-tap aloft, and vowed 
that she should have revenge, and that speedily. Run¬ 
ning through the village, he called upon his friends to 
aid him in his resolves. 

Several months, however, passed, during which cer¬ 
tain engagements took place between the Mandans and 
Riccarees, generally with such results as to take all 
heart out of the former people. In vain did M.ih-to- 
i toh-pa strive to rouse the energies of his brethren, 
painting, iti the most eloquent and glowing colours, the 
' wrongs which the enemy had at various times inlhi ted 
j on the Mandans . in vam did the widow of the young 
warrior call the young men sq .aws. and urge them to 
go forth and redeem themselves from the opprobrious 
epithet. They answered not, but sat moodily in the 
doorways of their large wigwams, smoking their pipes, 
and waiting for the Great Spirit to remove the cloud 
from before their eyes, in which ease they declared 
themselves ready to proceed. Mah-to-toh-pa heard 
i them with anger in his heart; and yet he at length 
| declared that no open expedition could give him the 
opportunity for which he so ardently longed, seeing 
! that Won-ga tap, satisfied with the glory of, having 
j slain the brother of Mah-to-toh-pa, invariably went out 
since that day against the Bloekfect and Crows. A 
; council was then called, and the warriors, after serious 
deliberation—that is, after smoking a most inordinate 
number of pipes—declared that waV should he carried 
once more against the Riccarees after the green-corn 
i feast. Mah-to-toh-pa yielded to the general feeling, 
though six months would elapse before flic time speci- 
1 lied would come roqnd. Having, therefore, agreed to 
this, la rose and spoke, waving at the same time the 
fatal lance over his head : * The heart of Mah-to-toh-pa 
is very sad; a cloud is before llim. He looks round 
upon the wigwam tops, and his brother is not there; 
in the council-chamber, and he is not there. He sees 
the river, and Ins brother swims not in it; his tent is 
empty ; the wife of his youth is alone. Only here 
(pointing to the bloody spots upon the lance) docsMah- 
to-toh-pa see his brother. Mah-to-toh-pa looks back 
: many days, when he was a boy, and when no scalps 
hung in his wigwam ; then he hunted, and his brother 
j was with him; lie danced, and he danced not alone. 
Mah-to-toh-pa and bis brother were warriors. The 
Great Spirit called them to fight tlie Riccarees; they 
did so, and took many scalps.. One day Tour Bears 


left Little Bear in tlie fields; the sun was hot, and 
Little Bear lay down. A squaw shot him behind 
his back, and left his spear in him to show the deed. 
The spear is that of Won-ga-tap: he is a dog. No 
Mandan has seen his face; hut Mah-to-toh-pa will see 
him.’ A loud murmur of applause saluted the speaker’s 
ears; and then, saith his historian, he went on: ‘ Let 
every Mandan ho silent, and let no one sound the name 
of Mah-to-toh-pa: let no one ask for him, nor where ho j 
lias gone, until you hear him sound the war-cry in 
front of the village, when ho will enter it, and show tlie 
blood of Won-ga-tap. The blade of this lance shall 
drink the heart’s blood of Won-ga-tap, or Mah-to- 
toh-pa mingles his shadow with that of his brother.’ 

A silence deep as the grave followed this announce¬ 
ment ; a whisper afar ofl’ might have been beard ; and 
then, wild,with excitement, the warriors rose as one 
man, and cried to Mah-to-toh-pa to lead them to the 
battle. The stern brave resolutely refused; showing, 
in his answering speech, the great, chances of success 
offered hy his own plan ; and the Mandans were fain to 
he persuaded. A war-dance 1 was proposed ; but Four 
Bears declined tlie honour until his return, successful 
and revenged, should entitle him to it. 

Mah-to-toh-pa then turned bis back on the council 
hall, and walked towards the open prairie. Tn his hand 
was the fatal Rieearee lance. Ivy his side his knife, his 
how and quiver, w Inch, vv ith his pipe, tobacco-pouch, and 
a little bag of parched corn, constituted l^is whole apparel ! 
for the journey. The wives of Mah-to-loli-pa, four m || 
number, saw him depart without a munfiur whatever [ 
might have been them feelings, they did lidt betray ' 
them. Tlie widow of Little Bear, liow ever, met Mali-to- ; 
toli-pu ut his exit from the village, and begged him not 
to return without having sacrificed Won-ga-tap to the 
memory of her dear lord, since never could she know 
rest until this was done Moreover, she had. she said, ;: 
some notion of a second husband, though a new alliance ; 
was not to lie thought of until Won-ga-tap was in the 
limiting-ground of all brave red-skins, where Little ’ 
Bear would then deal with him on his own account. ! 
Mah-to-toh-pa listened with becoming gravity, and bow¬ 
ing i.L head in silence, sallied forth, and was soon lost ! 
to the sight of his companions, mingling, to all appear- ! 
mice, with the distant grassy bluffs 

The Indian warrior, who knew his road well, trn- ‘ 
veiled the whole of that day; not, however, without 
taking all those precautions which the deep cunning of 
his enemies rendered necessary 1 . His way lay along 
the hanks of the Missouri; and whenever, on walking 
up a lull, he reached the summit, betook care not to ; 
show himself until his keen eye had taken in every 
feature on the opposite slope, and in every direction, 
lest an enemy being secreted beyond, lie might lie 
fatally exposed, and his hopes of vengeance frustrated. 
Some hours after nightfall, the warrior halted, ate a 
handful of parched corn, lit ids carefully-dried spunk, 
filled his pipe with an ample supply of hinneckinner, 
and having smoked, laid his bead on the ground, and 
was soon fast asleep beneath the dear canopy of a 
western sky. lire the first gray of dawn had crept to 
the extreme verge of the eastern horizon. Mah-to-toh-pa 
was again stirring, spear in hand, and his eye glancing 
alternately in every direction. His mind was yet given : 
up to tlioye dark schemes of vengeance winch had in- ; 
stigated him to attempt this long and perilous journey. 

For one warrior on foot, no path could have been chosen 
more exposed and dangerous, the banks of the Missouri 
being the continual hunting-ground of many tribes,, 
which, like the Shionnes, Crows, ami Sioux, were at 
deadly enmity with tlie Mandans. War-parties, too, 
were apt to camp upon its banks ; but Mali-to-toh-pa 
trusted to the species of instinct which a life of constant ; 
doubt and difficulty engenders, to be able to avoid so I 
unpleasant a vicinity, which could not fail to be made 
apparent to his practised senses by some indication, 
however trifling and minute. 

During three days Four Bears continued on his way 
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| without let or hindrance. By his side rolled the mighty 
wilderness of waters that percolates like u huge vein the 
vast expanse of the American desert. Green gTassy 
! mounds and knolls, battlements of pumice and basalt, 
high and precipitous bluffs, rocks of stupendous magni¬ 
tude, a country altogether the most novel and extraor¬ 
dinary which man can conceive, was passed through, 
and Mah-to-toh-pa noticed it not The time-worn banks 
of the great river, which, torn away by the action of the 
water, become daily more singular and picturesque, 
were to him a blank ; so true is it, that when the pas¬ 
sions are aroused for good on ill, inanimate nature be¬ 
comes as nothing in the human mind. Mah-to-toh-pa 
had, during his journey, but one thought —to pass over 
the ground between the fortified village of the Mandans 
i and the Riccarees in safety, and then, come what might, 
to wreak his vengeance on Won-ga-tap. It appeared, 
however, that his wishes were not easily to be fulfilled; 
for, just as the sun reached its full height on the fourth 
day, Mah-to-toh-pa caught, sight of some object on the 
plain to liis left, v hieh caused him to sink into the grass 
in such a manner as still to command a view of the 
suspicious appearance, which was fast approaching in 
j the direction of our hero. That what he saw was a 
herd of buffalo, and that their destination was a narrow 
[ gap in tlie bluff hanks of the river, where ten thou¬ 
sand foot-marks proved how often it was used, was evi¬ 
dent enough. But whether the infuriated animals were 
hounding along in obedience to a natural impulse, 
which, considerilig the season, was possible, or whether 
they were chased by a party of hunters, remained a 
matter ofisotne doubt. To the former instance, a chance 
might occur for Mali 4:o-toh-pa to provide himself with 
fresh provisions ; m the latter, considerable circumspeo- 
j turn would be required to prevent Ins being discovered. 

! During the time that these thoughts wire passing in 
| his mind, the herd approached, and a vast body it was, 
led by a huge hull of enormous size. As the last strag¬ 
gler seemed to tumble headlong down one of the rolling 
sides of the prairie, a party of mounted Indians dashed 
up a neighbouring hillock between the drove and the 
river, bent, Mah-to-toh-pa at once saw, upon turning a 
portion of the herd from their course. Upon the suc¬ 
cess of this maineuvre, the warrior felt, depended in a 
great measure his own fate, and accordingly it was 
watched with much interest. The Indians—Sioux and 
Sidelines—plunged desperately at the buffalo as soon 
as the greater portion were by, and succeeded in cutting 
off the retreat of some half dozen cows, in chase of 
which they very shortly disappeared. To descend the 
loll, and plant himself close to the track which for ages, 
l>y some hereditary instinct, had been used by the 
migrating buffalo, was the work of a minute, and then 
Mah-to-toh-pa allowed the herd, in imitation of the 
hunting party, to pass him, until a fat little cow strik¬ 
ing his fancy, one, two, three arrows were planted in 
her sides in less than as many instants. The rest of 
the herd rushed madly into the stream, and all reached 
' the opposite side except a few, which, swept beneath 
the landing by the force of the current, and unable to 
climb the precipitous banks, were drowned. To kill 
the animal, ami take some little portion of the meat, 
were rapid operations, and on went our hero once more 
until past nightfall, when, after a more hearty meal 
• than usual, and an extra pipe to aid digestion, Mali-to- 
toh-pa went to sleep. * 

Whether it was that the heavy meal of raw buffalo, 
after four days' fasting on parched corn, did not agree 
with the warrior, or whether from some other cause, is 
"not satisfactorily known, but the moon was shining 
brightly in the heavens when Mah-to-toh-pa awoke, 
some hours before liis usual time. A slight noise caused 
him to turn his head on one side, and behold, a grizzly 
bear was devouring the rest of his prize within an inch 
or so of his head. Lying still, the namesake of this 
animal felt quite safe from his notice—* man lying down 
being medicine for grizzly bearbut our hero felt him¬ 
self aggrieved, particularly as ho felt that Bruin had 
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been licking his face, and that most likely his war-paint 
was now anything but an ornament to his physiognomy. 
To overcome a bear, too, was considered a very glorious 
feat, none but tl^ose who had really killed one being al¬ 
lowed to wear a collar of his claws. Mah-to-toli-pa had 
several already, but twenty would be an agreeable addi¬ 
tion to the expected scalp of W on-ga-tap. Next instant 
an arrow was sticking in tlie bear’s side; and Bruin, 
enraged at so bad a return for his forbearance, rising 
on liis hind legs, presented his breast to tlie chief as 
he advanced to the combat. Arrow after arrow sped 
on its way, and rendered the animal furious. His quiver 
quite exhausted, Mah-to-toh-pa closed with the beast, 
weakened by his wounds, and soon put, an end to him. 
The skin, the claws, and a portion of the meat, were 
taken possession of, and Mah-to-toh-pa’, continuing 
oii liis way, arrived, after seven days, within sight of the 
Kiackrcc village. 

The -interval between mid-day and sun-down was 
spent by Mah-to-toh-pa in a thicket within view of the 
wigwams. Here he deposited Ins bear-skin, his bow 
and arrows—in fact, all liis arms, save the spear which 
had slain his brother, and which nad led to the detec¬ 
tion of the author of the deed. Scarcely did the twilight 
overshadow the earth, when the Mandan warrior arose, 
and walked straight towards the village. It was the hour 
at which most of the braves returned from the chase, pre¬ 
paratory to eating their evening meal. Mah-to-toh-pa 
had taken the precaution of painting himself as much 
like a Kiccarec as possible, and in this manner, with 
steady mien and unfaltering gait, he mingled outside , 
the tents with the throng of his mortal enemies, and 
entered the village in their company. To learn the 
position of Won-ga-tap’s v igwam, to idle round it during 
the long evening, and calmly to demean himself while in 
this perilous crisis, became to the cunning Four Bears a 
matter of comparative ease; and when darkness com¬ 
pletely shrouded all, lie stealthily concealed himself in j 
a narrow gap between two tents, screened from sight by j 
skins of newly-killed beasts thrown across poles to he j 
cleaned in tlie morning. With his knife Mah-to-toh-pa , 
cut a hole iu the buffalo hide sufficiently large to enable 1 
him to see all that passed within, and then, his teeth 
clenched, his eyes fixed upon the narrow aperture, his I 
ears sensitively alive to every souftd, he sat awaiting the 
eagerly-desired opportunity for glutting his vengeance. 

Within the tent sat two children, while a woman, still 
young and comely, was standing by the fire preparing 
supper. Presently the skin at tlie entrance of the wig¬ 
wam was raised, and the eyes of Mah-to-toh-pa glistened, 
and lie ceased to breathe, as he recognised the form of 
Won-ga-tap. Tlie famous Iticcaree warrior advanced to 
the little fire, laid aside his lance, and seating himself 
without a word, intimated his readiness to partake of 
the evening meal. The young squaw immediately laid 
the platter before him, placed on it pemmiean and mar¬ 
row fat, adding a bowl of pudding made from the white 
apple, a delicious turnip of the prairie flavoured with 
buffalo berries, and. a horn spoon of Indian manufacture. 
This done, the humble creature retreated from her 
master's side, and at a respectful distance stood await¬ 
ing his farther pleasure. Won-ga-tap, after glancing 
hastily at the door, repaid her attentions with a digni¬ 
fied smile of approbation, which she returned by a look 
of unbounded love and devotion, and then occupied her¬ 
self, unconscious of the fierce retributory vengeance at 
hand, in placing the children in tlieir accustomed posi¬ 
tion for the night. The warrior’s meal concluded, his 
wife fallowed his example, while he, loading his pipe with 
kinnec-kinnec, or red willow bark and tobacco, fla¬ 
voured with a shaving of castor, prepared to smoke. 
Mah-to-toh-pa, it might be supposed, was moved at the 
sight of so much happiness and contentment. Not at all; 
his ideas flew back to the day when such scenes were in 
the wigwam of his favourite brother! whose scalp now 
bung before his eyes on the spear of the Riccaree, and 
Four Bears vowed vengeance in his heart. Raising his 
head from the contemplation of a scene on which he 
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dwelt with mu interest almost demoniacal, Mah-to-toh-pa 
listened to the sounds which were gradually decreasing 
within the camp. The voice of children was long since 
hushed; the warriors had all separated, and betaken 
themselves each to his lodge; the women were waiting 
on their lords; and if a step or a whispered conference 
was heard, it was that of some Indian maiden whom a 
lover was wooing under cover of the night. Presently 
j even these sounds ceased, and the growl of the hungry 
dogs over a bone was all that could be distinguished. 
Mah-to-toh-pa then looked in upon the domestic scene 
within. The squaw had lain down on the luxurious pile 
of skins and furs which served herself and husband for 
a bed, aud Won-ga-tap was taking his last whiff at tiie 
almost empty pipe: when, in fine, it gave forth no more 
smoke, the warrior turned and sought his couch. 

Up rose Mah-to-toli pa on the instant, at first with the 
stealthy motion of a snake; and then, knowing well the 
universality of the custom which allows a hungry man 
to enter any wigwam at any hour, he stepped confidently 
across the threshold. The fire was nearly extinct: but 
it sent forth a glimmer sufficient to enable the Mandan 
to reach the pot containing the cooked meat, when he 
deliberately made up for the bad fare which he had sub¬ 
mitted to during his journey. Not a motion was made 
by the Kiccarco, though his squaw whispered, in tones 
which caught the car of Mah-to-toh-pa, ‘ Who is that 
man eating in the wigwam of Won-ga-tap Y 

‘My brother is hungry no doubt,’ was the reply of 
the warrior. 

Ilis meal ended. Four Bears took up the pouch, and 
filling the bowl, deliberately drew long whiffs from his 
enemy’s pipe, calculating all the time as to the best 
mode of effecting his purpose. The darkness was so 
great, as to render it impossible for Mah-to-toh-pa to 
! distinguish any object in the wigwam ; and besides, his 
! hack was towards ills intended victim. Leaning back, 
as if to catch a moment’s rest, the Maudlin appeared to 
stir the embers accidentally with his toes, liy which 
manoeuvre he succeeded in gaining a look at Won-ga- 
tap, whose dark piercing eye he saw was fixed ciuiously 
upon him.* 

‘ Is the man gone?’ inquired the wife. 

‘No; my brother is tired, and smokes.' The buffalo 
meat was very hard ; Jie wan' to rest.’ 

The squaw appeared not to relish the insinuation 
against her cookery, for she pouted visibly; and Won- 
ga-tap, turning to chide her good-humouredly, received 
j the fatal spear through his back. ‘Won-ga-tap goes to 
J the happy .hunting-ground where lie sent the brother 
! of Mah-to-toh-pa,’ whispered the Mandan warrior, while 
quietly taking the scalp of his victim. The poor squaw, 
who loved her husband tenderly, lay speechless with 
j terror, affording time to Mah-to-toh-pa, who had caused 
j the fire to blaze up, to take possession of both lances, 
j the scalp of his brother, and that of the unfortunate 
! Riccaree, who died at the first blow. At length, just 
I as Mab - to - toll - pa was bounding through the door¬ 
way, she recovered her voice, and screamed with all 
I the power of her lungs. The Manflan warrior turned 
j upon her a look of scorn, and was about to plunge 
amid the mass of lodges, aud endeavour to gain the 
outside of the camp, when ins eye caught sight of 
one of the ornamental feathers of the spear hanging 
from the wound of “his enemg. This being esteemed 
as ‘medicine,’ Mali-to-toil-pa, despite the danger of 
delay, rushed hack and secured it. The wife, infu¬ 
riated at the sight of her dead husband, vainly strovu to 
clutch the murderer, who, grasping his knife and the 
trophies of his victory, rushed forth into the village, how 
alive with warriors terrified and startled at the fearful 
cries. To thread the crowd as if in search of the cause 
of the uproar, was to Mah-to-toh-pa an easy matter; but, 
ere he had gained the thicket, the sound of his own name, 
re-echoed by a hundred voices, caused him to hurry on 
at double speed. Catching one of the hoppled horses 
which grazed round the village, awaiting the pleasure of 
their masters, he leapt upon it with ins prizes, and 


plunged headlong over the prairie, followed by Riccaree:;, j 
who had imitated his example. Luckily, Mah-to-toh-pa J 
had selected a sturdy mushing, and as, without whip or 
spur, saddle or bridle, he hurried it over the plain, he 
experienced an excitement known only to those who, 
in the execution of some similar deed, have been sur- j 
prised, and are running for their lives. Away dashed 1 
the Mandan, his bow bent ready for use, his spears j 
lashed together, his arms all ready for the conflict. 
None, however, ensued. The night was tempestuous 
and dark, thunder rolled across the sky, and the Ric- 
carees lost all trace of their hated foe. But as long 
as his beast could hold'-out, Mah-to-toh-pa sped on 
his way; and, after three days’ hard riding, during 
which time he allowed little rest to himself or his ! 
steed, he arrived amid (he deafening applause of liis 
people at the upper Man dun village. Great were the 
rejoicings .of that memorable day; dances were im¬ 
mediately begun, and carried oil until a late hour: a 
feast was declared, and Mah-to-toh-pa was ever after 
held in high honour amid liis people. Many were his 
warlike deeds, but none more celebrated than his sur¬ 
prise of the Riccaree.* j 


TREATMENT OF TI1F. POOR IN SCOTLAND. 
Tin: parish of Currie is about six miles from the beauti¬ 
ful capital of Scotland—the scat of as enlightened anil 
refined a group of people as can be found on earth. 

It is a district containing many resident gentry or heri¬ 
tors, who are not in general remarkable,for displaying 
any less than the usual benevolence of their,class to¬ 
wards the poor. Yet in this parish two helpless indi¬ 
viduals have been allowed for many years to live in a 
manner of wlsich, after statements am! counter-state¬ 
ments, the following appears to lie an exact account. 

A woman known by the name of Bell—that is, Isa¬ 
bella—aud who is deprived of reason, occupies a wooden 
shed, resting against h garden wall; a receptacle of slight 
materials, five feet long by four and a half broad, per¬ 
vious to the elements at every- seam, and having no 
door to fill up the entrance except a bunch 1 f Tags which | 
can oe suspended for that purpose. Her bedding is a 
bundle of straw, and her food is contributed according ! 
to the good-will of her immediate neighbours; for she is 
too old and feeble to beg. This woman came to the 
place twenty years ago, with the appearance of having 
escaped from a lunatic asylum. She was then possessed 
of some accomplishments (music and needlework), indi¬ 
cating an origin and education above the common rank. 
Having a horror for stone walls, bIic took up her quar- i 
tors in an open shed. Then she obtained an old hogs- | 
head, wliieh she was permitted to occupy till it rotted 
about her. She was afterwards furnished with her pre¬ 
sent dwelling, where the neighbours usually contribute 
a few shillings at the beginning of each winter, to obtain , 
for her a rug and a few clothes. The guardians of the ■ [ 
funds for the poor of the parish have never paid the jf 
least attention to this unfortunate creature, or disbursed ! 
one farthing in her behalf. 

About a mile from the habitation of Bell, at the farm¬ 
house of (lavelrig, within an open shed, there is an cree- 1 
tion consisting of two or three pieces of wood placed In 
a slanting position against a wall, and overlaid with a ! 
quantity of sitaw. It is quite open to the north, and 
hardly approachable for filth; it is also too short for the. 
extended body of a human being. Yet there, with a small 
log for a pillow, and a few clothes supplied by the parish 
authorities, lives another fatuous woman, known by the 

* The author has here done little more than give, In his own 
words, a celebrated record of the extraordinary Indian tribe of the 
Mundane. Those who seel: more information concerning this 
strange people, should consult that enthusiastic and faithful histo- 
rlun of the North American aborigines, Mr Cutlin. 
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name of Jenny. When she lies in this loathsome den, 
too wretched to he the habitation of a pig, she is obliged 
to arrange herself like a cat, with her head and feet 
nearly together. Her food is supplied by the sponta¬ 
neous contributions of the neighbours. This poor wo¬ 
man, unlike the other, is occasionally violent in her 
conduct. 

llow, it will be asked, is it to be accounted for, that, 
in a land where the charities of life are as rife as in any 
other, two cases should exist for a series of years of 
such gross indifference to the calls of humanity? The 
answer is—a dogma does it all. The Scottish people 
are so unfortunate as to he Under the influence of a be¬ 
lief, that stated ami systematic relief for the distresses of 
poverty is a pure evil—an evil in some degree unavoid¬ 
able, hut which should ever, by all available means, he 
kept down at the lowest possible amount. The land¬ 
holders favour this view, as one tending tq save them 
from a certain branch of taxation; and the poor them¬ 
selves have scarcely an idea that their case, though felt 
to be hard, is one calling for improvement. Accord¬ 
ingly, the parish authorities of Currie think themselves 
I quite justified in allowing two persons to live in their 
hounds in the maimer which has been described, being 
] satisfied that it nlw ays does harm t« hold forth instances 
of destitution relieved by public arrangements. Not a 
i man amongst them hut would give from his own pocket 
1 enough to succour Bell and Jenny from the pains of 
hunger, supposing the cases to be brought immediately 
under liis attention ; but to give to them from a stated 
fund a stated weekly support—that is a procedure so 
pregnant, hdMiinks, with fatal consequences to tli ' moral 
1 eliaraethr of the humbler classes of tile community, that 
it only can he admitted under the most stringent com¬ 
pulsion. 

. It lias indeed been staled on the part of the parish 
authorities, that the two wretched women prefer then 
sleets to houses, and that placing them m asylums would 
drive them frantic, or destroy them. A surgeon has 
actually given his testimony to this effect, adding in the 
case of Bell, that the treatment slic receives * seems as 
kind and humane as the circumstances will permit'—a 
newspaper reporter informing us, on the other hand, 
that when lie went to her den, lie found ‘ her sitting 
shivering with cold, and covered with wet rags—rags 
literally soaked with the rain v Inch had fallen in torrents 
during the preceding night, and had come in through 
the numerous chinks in her wretched dwelling.' Her 
straw, it must he admitted, is changed once a week. 
The attempts of these authorities to exculpate them¬ 
selves only make their ease the worse; for who ever 
heard of the freaks of fatuous persons being considered, 
when it was necessary to take measures for humanely 
j disposing of them ? At this rate, an orphan might be 
; allowed to wander aliout like a wild animal, unclothed, 
unfed, uneducated, merely because she preferred freedom 
to being reared in a workhouse. The real cause of the 
women being allowed their own will is, that it coincided 
with what was best for the interest of the parish funds. 
In the kirk-sessions who manage these funds, the ruling 
policy is, how shall we battle off claimants for relief, or 
escape the necessity of sending paupers to lunatic asy¬ 
lums? They have an instinctive horror for all such in¬ 
stitutions, as only causes of expense. It is no wonder 
at all that they should have consulted the tastes of Bell 
and Jenny as to lodgings. It is unlucky, hpwever, for 
them, to have added to the infamy reflected upon them 
from this detail of facts, by setting forth an excuse so 
wonderfully childish and transparent 
, The present work has the largest circulation of any 
in the empire. It is read not only in Scotland, but 
extensively in England, and partially also in Ireland 
and the colonies. We rejoice in the power we thus 
possess of proclaiming the disgraceful effects of the 
doctrines generally entertained in onr country respect¬ 
ing the stated support of the poor—doctrines founded in 
false opinion, hut supported by selfishness, and attended 
by such unheard-of inhumanity, as should have produced 


their correction long ago. It was once said that Scots¬ 
men loved their country better than truth. We at 
least do not. Wo willingly expose the land of our nati¬ 
vity to all the infamy which such affairs as the above— 
only too chariyetcristic of her ordinary procedure—de¬ 
mand at the hands of all righteous judges in oilier 
countries.* 1 


ORIENTAL TARA DISKS. 

Tin; Arabian writers recognise four different places as 
possessing such an amount of natural beauties as to 
qualify them to be distinguished us terrestrial paradises. 
The first on the list, is the (ihutali, or plain of Damas¬ 
cus, a spot admitted on all hands to possess many 
charms of a high order. The Emperos Julian called 
Damascus ‘the City of Jupiter,’ and ‘the Eye of the 
Efwt;’ and says, in his letter to jSerapion. that it ex¬ 
celled all others, among other things, in the mildness 
of its climate, the excellence of its fountains, the multi¬ 
tude of its streams, and the fertility of its soil. Ho 
charming is the sight, say the Mussulmans, that the 
prophet Mohammed, when he viewed the plain from the 
heights of Saliihiyali (abode of Sahilm-d-din, our Sula- 
dinj, was so delighted with the prospect, that he for¬ 
bore coming into it, lest he should forget the objects of 
his mission, and make it his paradise. 

This magnificent effect, familiar now to so many, 
and derived from the verdure of the foliage, which 
varies from the deepest shade to the slightest tint of 
green, contrasting with the bright sun and cloudless 
sky that illuminate the scenery of an eastern world, 
and which diffuse throughout the landscape a charm 
unknown in countries w here a dense and hazy atmo¬ 
sphere prevails, will not bear the test of close examina¬ 
tion. The veil of enchantment in withdrawn the mo¬ 
ment we advance upon the plain itself. The arid and 
dusty pathway is bounded Dy- crumbling walls of sun- 
dried bricks, which the outline of a ruinous koslik, or 
the straggling branches of a tree, only now and then 
overtop. In the open spaces, the dilapidated stump of 
a date-tree affords the traveller hut a scanty shade; 
and he must, fight for a place by the side of an occa¬ 
sional fountain, overshadowed by the wide-spreading 
plane, with many a thirsty camel, and Arabs soiled 
with the sands of the desert. 

Let him enter, and he will perceive neither arrange¬ 
ment nor keeping. An Oriental garden is always in a 
state of nature, except where a little cultivation of 
melons or cucumbers is going on. The most beautiful 
gardens in Damascus and Shiraz arc what we would 
call orchards in this country. Above, the apricot and i 
the plum invite tlic eye; and the dark-green of the 
kharub or locust-tree, and of the mulberry, are plea- I 
santiy relieved by the pale-leafed pretty flowering pis- ! 
tacliio, and the silvery tinge of the olive. Here and 
there the vine climbs some branchv tree; but it is sel¬ 
dom trained by art, or led in festoons over shady 
trellises. There arc a few spots rendered more pic- [ 
turesque than othVrs by a dense growth of fig-trees and 
pomegranates, and rosc-buslies also abound about the 
gardens ; but the nine hundred kinds known to florists 
in these countries are here limited to two or three 
species. Beneath, the soil is for flic most part dry, un¬ 
productive, and trodden down, and undistinguishable 


* The poor-law of Scotland, tinted so far back as 1579, requires 
parishes to provide ueedlul sustentatiou for tfieir poor, and com¬ 
mits the management to the discretion of kirk-sessions, with only 
n ri If 1 1 1 of appeal to the Court of Session. Let the English reader 
imagine a pauper of Cumberland or Cornwall, who had no re¬ 
source, If denied by the parish managers, besides the Court of 
Queen's Bench ! N everthele.ss, by the instrumentality of tt benevo¬ 
lent solicitor of Edinburgh, two appeals have been brought before 
the Court of Session. A poor widow with seven children, who had 
been allowed 3s. Gd., and two women of between eighty ami ninety, 
who had boon allowed Is. ljd. each weekly, have had decisions in 
their favour, ordering larger allowances. The widow has in conse¬ 
quence obtained arrears making up the past allowances to 5s., and 
is m future, besides 3s. Gd., to haw 30s. annually for house-rent. 
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from this path, which is neither graveled nor edged. 
Nature does more in the East than the indolence of art, 
and the wild bosquets of flowering cistus and gaudy 
oleander by the side of the purling brool^—and the fre¬ 
quent. continuous growth of myrtle and juniper replac¬ 
ing the heaths of our own land—and still more the 
splendid spring carpeting of anemones and ranuncu¬ 
luses—far surpass anything which the gardens of the 
great cities present us with. The most arid portions of 
the desert are adorned at certain seasons by flowering 
! plants, among which the pink starwort, the rose-flowered 
| onion, and beautiful species of chrysantesema, everlast¬ 
ing, bell-flower, poppies, and gentians, render them- 
I solves conspicuous; and at the hottest season of the 
i year, the capqr plant and the bright blossoms of the 
fennel flower (NigrUa Damuscena) still diversify the 
surface. 

The next terrestrial paradise is the Soghd. or garden 
of Samarcatid, concerning which wc unfortunately pos¬ 
sess no details. 

The third is the Slia’b Buvan or Nlia’-abi-Buviin, the 
‘entrance defile’ of F^rsistan. Buvan is a word used 
here by Oriental license, for its meaning is the pole 
which supports the curtain serving as a door to the 
Arab tent, and hence it is used metaphorically in the 
sense of ‘ entrance.’ This is a plain situated at no great 
distance from the celebrated Kal’ch Scfid, or ‘white 
castle,’ in Faro, which go long resisted the victorious 
progress of Timour (Tairuiir) the Tartar. It is ap¬ 
proached by thickets of box, which afford shelter to 
wild boars, fruneohn, and the turaj, a kind of heath 
fowl larger than the red grouse, and black, with white 
spots. The valley or plain itself is covered with nar¬ 
cissuses. which, at the season of flowering, spread like a 
white carpet over the field for the space of many miles, 
and affect the senses most agreeably with their perfume. 

1 The Baron de Bode had the good fortune to pass through 
this prairie at the flowering season. ‘All our party.' 

: he relates (.Journal of Royal Geographical Society, \ol. 
j xiii. p. 79), ‘pushed into this rich parterre up to tlieir 
horses’ girtlts, to enjoy the fragrance as much as pos¬ 
sible. For my part, 1 felt at first some scruple in thus 
j treading down these beautiful and delicatc*producnons 
; of nature; but I ended tiy doin as others did—so easy 
is it to yield to a sedifetivc example.' This valley is 
i interspersed with fields which produce rot,ton, rice, 
barley, and wheat; but wherever the ground is left 
fallow, the narcissus resumes its empire, and seems to 
have fixed on the Sha’b Buvan as its favourite place of 
abode. This plain of narcissuses, the reader will think, 
is a very simple idea of a paradise. It is so, indeed, and 
is the, more truly Oriental from that very simplicity. 

The fourth of the Arabian paradises is the Nahru-1- 
Abiillah, or rather the island which is between the 
canal called Nahru-l-Abiillah, that calb-d Mo'kal, and 
the Sha’b-el-’Arab, or united rivers of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and not far from the ancient port of Basrah, 
commonly called Bassora. This is a forest of date palm- 
trees, having an undergrowth chiefly of liquorice, plants, 
and fringed on the banks of the canals by the beautiful 
foliage and yellow blossoms of the acacia, and the dark- 
. green narcissus with elongated spikclets. * 

There have not been wanting travellers to detract 
from the claim of the date-palm jo scenic effect. Sonic 
have even gone so far as to say that the eye is pained 
by the sight of so many sharp-pointed leaves—that it 
amounts to ocuhir impalement!—(Rev. Mr Formby’s 
Visit to the East, p. ill.) But it can, without affecta¬ 
tion on the writer's part, be averred—after long fami¬ 
liarity with the scenery of palm foreBts—that not only 
is there nothing wearisome in such scenery, but that, 
otl J;‘ le contrary, it grows daily in beauty upon the eye. 

I he naked upright stems of the palm rise out of the 
plain like tall columns, and adorn the river-side like an 
interminable peristyle, while the gracefully pendant 
fronds above form a verdant canopy of great beauty. 
In the gloom of clouds and rain, as well as in.the broad 
glare of ail intertropical sun, the palm-tree is an equally 


inviting object. It oilers shelter in the one, and the 
most agreeable shade in the other. The sun setting in 
a cloudless sky over the green sea of waving leaflets, is 
one of the most glorious visions of the East; and when 
stem, frond, and leaf, are ulike still as sculptured things, 
and tlieir outline is brought out in sombre distinctness 
by tlie clear moonlight, there is a feeling of enchant¬ 
ment in the endless extent of these great natural 
temples, and tlieir my sterious shady vistas, which never 
fails to awaken the deepest sensibilities of the heart. 

Tt is not surprising, then, that the Orientals should 
have made a paradise of their most magnificent palm 
forests—those on the banks of the river Euphrates— 
and which constitute at once the most noble, the most 
graceful, and the most characteristic of all its sylvan 
scenery'; while by their abundant produce, they furnish 
an almost inexhaustible supply of food to thousands of 
human beings, among whom forgetfulness of. or ingra¬ 
titude towards, the Giver of all good is a most rare feel¬ 
ing. 

The 1’crsiaii writers discard from tlieir list of terres¬ 
trial paradises the palm forests of the Euphrates, but 
admit the plum of Damascus, the entrance defile of 
Farsistiiii, and the garden of Samarcand, adding at the 
same time to this already extensive list two more 
paradises—the glade of Mushan-riid at Ramadan, and 
on the authority of the Vox-lictu-l-Koliib, the vale of 
Khosrau Slnili, or of King Cliosrves, near Tabriz. 
With regard to the first, we possess no derailed de¬ 
scriptions. The plain of Ramadan is known to be ele 
vated, well watered, and wooded, and the temperature 
moderate, never rising above 80 degrees in the shade 
during the hottest period of the yeav, hut if its gardens 
resemble those of Fvunnyah and Shiraz, which the 
writer lias visited, and which there is every probability 
they do, they must differ very little from the descrip¬ 
tion already given of the gardens of Damascus. : 

The fourth and last of the terrestrial paradises re¬ 
cognised by every' nation of Eastern Mohammedans, I 
is the glade or valley called that of Kliosraii Shall, in ! 
the lulls of Selicud, and winch opens upon the great j 
plain of Tabriz., where the latter stretches down to the 
wide expanse of the Juke of Uvumiyah. It is a glade of 
considerable extent, and presents to view, as far as the 
eye can reach up among the hills, one mass of groves 
and gardens. ‘It is,’says Colonel Rawluison (Journal 
of Royal Geographical Society, vol. x. p. 2), ‘one of the 
many happy spots along the skirts of the Seliend which j 
enjoy at all seasons a most delightful climate, and owes 
its fertility to the streams of this most beneficent of , 
mountains.’ 

We now leave it to the reader, after the brief descrip¬ 
tions which we have been enabled to give of the chief . 
of the Oriental paradises on earth, to consider whether 
they realise the pictures of scenic and sylvan beauty 
which might have been anticipated from the glowing 
language of their poets, or the more sober works of 
their geographers—premising that such descriptions | 
should be taken in accordance with the position of the i 
people who write them, and the limited means which j 
they have of acquiring more extensive information. 

The knowledge that in our own country almost every j 
mile of territory presents something to equal in many. | 
points of view any one of the paradises of the East, 
ought not to be made the ground for detracting from 
the Eastern’s zealous warmth in favour of his own 
fatherland, but should rather be a just cause for being 
contented and grateful for what has been vouchsafed to 
us in the country we dwell in. Not to confound igno¬ 
rance with error, the former is sometimes, as St Pierre 
has pointed out in his ‘Studies of Mature,’ a source of 
inexhaustible delight to man. It would be almost a pity 
to withdraw the veil of ignorance which attaches the 
Esquimaux contentedly to his land of snow and lee; 
and it is more creditable to sympathise with the inno¬ 
cent and amiable feelings which can make a paradise of 
a little verdure on a sun-burnt plain, of a field of nar¬ 
cissuses, or of a forest of palm-trees, than to sneer at 
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! them because they do not come up to that standard 
of perfection which our superior intelligence would 
I exact. 

i 

i 

I- 

! TWO TEXTS ILLUSTRATED. 

‘ fie that ruloth his spirit is better than he that taheth a city.’ 

‘ Be pitiful—be courteous.’ 

Any one in the slightest degree conversant with cither 
of the great English universities, must he aware of the 
two grand divisions of tliei# youthful population into 
reading men and rowing men—not /mat-rowing (for that 
is a characteristic applying to both), but diligent, devot¬ 
ed students, and idle, miscliief-lovmg, belligerent lads, 

; whose feuds with the townsfolks, and other perpetual 
pranks, keep the invidious office of proctor from degenc- 
! rating into a sinecure. 

i There is, however (and the class, for the honour of 
; I England, is a numerous one), between these extremes of 
! | study and idleness a sort of juste milieu , in a host of 
I! noble fellows, who, while devoting a fair portion of 
their time to the purposes of their residence at the uni¬ 
versity, arc yet foremost in the manly exercises of the 
place; and deservedly popular with their companions, 
without forfeiting the good opinion of the seniors of 
their college. Among these, few ever stood higher with 
j, both than my cousin Arthur Penn, whose character was 
' a happy and rare compound of spirit and steadiness, of 
i firmness wliere'prinoiple was concerned, and facility and 
! sweetness of temper in trifles. None ‘ sported oak’* more 
! dcteriniAcdly during the hours appropriated to study; or 
! turned out. when tlii^se were over, to more thorough en¬ 
joyment of whatever sport was ‘ towardpulling his oar 
in a boat-race with the same hearty good will and ac¬ 
knowledged superiority as stamped him a ’first-class 
man' in another and higher lield. Then he was not 
| only singulaily handsome (an advantage not unappre- 
| dated even among men), but carried on his beaming 
j inti Uigcnt countenance one of nature's most veracious 
letters of recommendation, which owed to the faithful 
reflection of the fine mind within that fascination which, 
in man or woman, even when less genuine, always in¬ 
sures supremacy. But Arthur's smile was sincerity 
itself, and his courtesy that of the heart, else 1 should 
scarce have deemed worth recording for his own honour, 
and the benefit of others, an instance in which, by for¬ 
bearance and urbanity, ho disarmed hostility, and gained 
a valuable friend. 

A keenly contested rowing-match had occupied, dur¬ 
ing the greater part of the day, a set of young men, of 
whom Arthur was prevented, by a special academical 
exercise, from making one; hut, anxious to learn the re- 
! suit, he had strolled down at the hour of their expected 
j arrival towards the river. Finding the boats, contrary 
to his calculations, already come in, and the rowers Uis- 
1 persed, he also turned towards his rooms, as it was get¬ 
ting late and dark, and he had yet to put the finishing 
touch to the essay for which the day’s amusement had 
been sacrificed. He was threading somewhat rapidly, 
i in the last waning twilight, the rather intricate lanes 
! which formed the short cut to his college, when the 
sound of footsteps behind him, keeping pace, though 
with apparent effort, with his own, gave him the dis- 
j agreeable impression of being dogged; and to ascertain 
the fact, he suddenly stood still, to give *the person 
behind an opportunity of passing on. lie, too, however, 
stopped short until my cousin again moved, when the 
unknown resumed his undesired attendance. 

Arthur, who would at any time rather balk imper¬ 
tinence than bo under the necessity of resenting it, and 
whom the headache consequent on a day of intense 
study had made particularly desirous of quiet and 
privacy in his evening stroll, sought to shake off the 
intruder by diving into a side alley, leading, though 
more circuitously, to lus chambers. But here, again, 


his purpose was so decidedly frustrated by a similar 
move on the part of his ‘ double," that there was nothing 
for it hut to bring the matter to a point 'by turning 
roujid to confront his persevering shadow. I have said 
that my cousin, though warm, was by nature courteous; 
and on seeing in his follower—instead of a saucy youth 
of his own standing, or a rude fellow of twice his years, 
either of whom, if bent on insult, it would have been his 
first impulse to knock down—a venerable looking aged 
man, trembling under the apparently mingled iiillucnco 
of recent terror and strong excitement, Ins feelings of 
annoyance found a milder vent in simply saying, ‘ If, as 
I am led to believe, sir, you intentionally dog my steps, 
it must he under the error—which tins lamp will afford 
you the opportunity to rectify—of mistaking me for , 
some one else.’ The old gentleman, for such his dross \ 
and aspect bespoke him, gazed as steadfastly as his agi- 
ttflfion would permit on lus calm opponent; and then, to 
Arthur's great surprise, and no small indignation, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘No! there is no mistake—1 am on the right ! 
track; and you are the rude unmanly fellow who could 
first hustle, and then push into the river, a dcfcucelcss i 
old man.’ * 

It was in vain that Arthur—whom close inspection 
enabled to pcracive that the poor old man, in addition 
to other causes of tremor and agitation, was shivering 
with wet—disclaimed, in tiie most, earnest and solemn 
manner, all participation in an unmanly outrage, of 
which lie not only professed luftisell’, hut referred to all 
who knew him, to pronounce him incapable. Ill vain , 
did he, though writhing under the imputation, pa¬ 
tiently detail, for his irritable accuser’s satisfaction, the 1 
nature, nay, the very subject, of college exercise which ! 
had caused his day’s seclusion, and the alibi it enabled J 
him to establish on the authority of at least a dozen j 
witnesses. The old man, smarting under cruel insult i 
and injury from a collegian of similar height and ap- j 
pcarunce, precluded by increasing emotion from listen¬ 
ing to reason, or forming a dispassionate judgment, ' 
remained as unpersuadable as ever, and continued to i 
lavish on my cousin a series of epithets and threats, 
under which lus naturally quick temperament had a 
good deal to do to remain passive. 

But age, and suffering age especially, had in his 
eyes a sacred privilege ; and seeing in his unreasonable 
threatened prosecutor only a very ill-used, and to all 
appearance, if suffered to remain much longer in the 
night air, seriously indisposed elderly gentleman, he put j 
a period to their colloquy by saying, firmly but gently, [ 
and suiting the action to the word by passing his arm 
under that of the exhausted and well-nigh sinking old 
man—‘ We will defer, sir, till another day—when my card 
here will give you ample opportunity for making your¬ 
self acquainted with my character—all discussion of the 
probabilities of my connexion with the dastardly indig¬ 
nities under which you arc suffering. In the meantime, 
unconvinced as I see you still are of my innocence, 
you must allow me to discharge the duty, and enjoy 
the satisfaction, of seeing you safely home. I wore ail 
you take me for, nay, less than a man, could I allow 
you, ill as you are, to find your way alone.’ 

The old gentleman gave a look, still an incredulous 
though bewildered one, in my cousin’s face, grasped 
eagerly at the card hel(j out to him, and ere long, to 
avoid falling, exhausted by conflicting emotions, on the 
ground, was fain to lay hold, though less willingly, of 
the sturdy proffered arm also, supported by which he 
tottered feebly homeward. 

.To the surprise of one as yet perfectly unaware of 
the name or rank of the person he had so strangely 
encountered, the house to which the old man led was 
one of the handsomest in the town, the residence of 
an opulent banker and leading inhabitant of the place, 
at the threshold of which its owner stopped, return¬ 
ing a somewhat stiff acknowledgment for a safe con¬ 
duct, which he evidently ascribed to a tardy check 
of conscience, or fear of consequences, in the original 
aggressor. Regretting this delusion, but sure of being 


* That is, locked liia door. 
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triumphantly cleared on inquiry, Arthur walked quietly 
home, thankful for having been enabled to keep his 
temper, and to repay unmerited obloquy by Christian 
kindness, and the purely disinterested deference claimed 
by age and indisposition. * 

1 lisinterested as it was (else it would have been worth 
nothing), virtue proved in this ease its own reward. 
Made aware, by investigation, not only of the innocence 
of Arthur of the actual outrage which had so chafed 
and endangered him, but of his peculiarly correct and 
amiable character, and high estimation with young and 
old, what might in the banker have been simple desire to 
atone for unjust suspicions, was heightened into lively 
esteem for one who, thus traduced, had shown himself 
not only patient, but courteous and e.ompassionate. 

Long ere the old gentleman himself had sufficiently 
recovered the effects of an attack, the author of which, 
already a blot jm the university, was traced out, and 
expelled, his son had been made the hearer of Ins 
father’s card, accompanied with warm proffers of a 
hospitality testified, during my cousin’s whole remain¬ 
ing college residence, by admission to many a splendid 
banquet; at which the venerable host seldom failed to 
recount, as an amende honorable for past errors, and an 
encouragement to similar conduct in the young men 
present, his nocturnal adventure, and tlife lasting friend¬ 
ship to which it had given birth. 

Lasting indeed : for when, some seven years after, its 
youthful object returned from abroad to indulge in a 
hasty visit to Ins alma mater, almost his first inquiry 
was after his aged host; and the tear which rose iu Ins 
eye on hearing he was no more, was unalloyed with one 
pang of remorse for having withheld from age its meed 
of duty or forbenrauee. 


TIIE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT, 
m Turonoiue brown. 

SECOND PACT. 

About a year after the visit I described in my last, 
I made another call upon the Robertsons, having again 
had occasion to he in their neighbourhood. As I trudged 
along the road on which they lived, I noticed several small 
clearings and log-liouses which had been made during the 
last summer, ami I argued from their appearance the pro¬ 
sperity of my friends, as a farmer who has paid for his 
land gets on well when a market begins to form around 
him. I was but a short distance from Mr O’Donohue’s 
location, when 1 heard a shouting behind me, and on 
looking round, saw a timber sledge coming towards me¬ 
at full speed, having fastened on it one end of the trunk 
of a large tree, upon which was seated no less a per¬ 
sonage than the kind-hearted Irishman himself, while 
the other end—ornamented by his two sons—dragged 
along the snow and swayed to and fro across the road 
in a manner highly alarming to a pedestrian. On see¬ 
ing me, O’Donohue instantly reined up, and I seated 
myself beside him. After ascertaining the good health 
of his own family and of his neighbours, 1 asked him 
whither he was going with the log. ‘To Robertson 
and O’Donohue’s saw-mill,’ said he, peeping at me from 
the corner of his eyes to see what effect this announce¬ 
ment produced. I expressed my surprise, and inquired 
by what means he had become possessed of a saw-mill. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘Robertson and rneself raised a tidy 
crop last year, and as we couldn’t get cash in these 
parts, we gut a good offer to trade some corn away for 
hardware. Now, we had plenty of pots and kettles, and 
such-like, and so, says I to him, “ You’ve got a lovely 
little sthrame down there with a nate little fall upon it, 
and why shouldn’t you and me take a saw-mill out in 
corn, and knock up a mill together?” He liked the 
notion the mill was built, and we set to work the other 
day, although it isn’t often we can work in this hard 
weather. We had some thoughts at first of calling it 
the “Blue Otoek Company’s Saw-mills,” but we changed 
our minds, and called it after ourselves.’ 


By this time we laid arrived at O’Donohue’s house, 
and after greeting his good lady, 1 saw that he had 
increased the number of his rooms, and otherwise 
taken advantage of liis new calling, by introducing 
hoards wherever there was the remotest possibility of 
so doing. He had come home for dinner; and after 
sharing the meal with him, we sot out together to visit 
his partner. The road was a little improved since the 
last time l had seen it, and the clearing was consider¬ 
ably larger. On arriving at the house, we found Mrs 
Robertson alone with her child, the young woman who 
1 assisted her in her work having gone to spend the day 
with her friends. The g<5bd lady was much changed 
in her appearance. She was beginning to acquire quite 
the air of a stout consequential matron, and it wanted 
very little to make her a very good hostess of an inn. 
Her conversation, too, was now entirely on household 
matters. 

‘ Mr Brown,' said she to me, after we had been talk¬ 
ing awhile, ‘ you are fortunate in coming at the present 
time. Harry has been building me ail oven behind 
the house, and although 1 do not wish to boast, yet I 
think I have reached the perfection of bread-making. 
Is it not so, Mr O’Donoliuc?’ 

‘ May I never taste the bread that is better!’ he 
replied. ‘Mv old woman had to learn you the way 
, when you first came, hut now she eau't hold a candle 
' to you.’ 

Mrs Robertson then proceeded to give me much 
i information on her domestic economy* informing me 
how many pairs of stockings she had knitted during 
the past sin inner, and giving me the exact number of 
yards that it took to make a suit of homespun for her 
husband. 1 asked her if she did not regret the luxuries 
she had possessed in England. 

‘ When I was at home,’ said she, 1 1 was certainly 
very comfortable, but my pleasure consisted merely m 
the absence of pain. Now, however, my exertions iu 
household affairs not only give me a pleasant feeling of 
responsibility, but also contribute much to the happi¬ 
ness of my husband ; and I am sure that llarry loves 
me better as 1 am, than if I had remained a drawing¬ 
room lady all my life.’ 

IVbeii it began to grow dark her husband returned 
from the mill. He, also, had acquired a bluff’ hearty 
appearance, and from a pale sickly-looking young nmn, 
was fast approaching the beau ideal of a young back¬ 
woodsman. In the course of the evening he gave me 
an account of his progress since our last meeting, which 
I will repeat in my own language as far as I can now 
recollect the facts. 

In the early part of the spring they removed into 
their log-house, and commenced life in the woods. 
Their residence with the O’Donohues had in some 
degree inured them to the privations and inconveniences 
which they were compelled to experience, and had 
taught them the necessity of energy and self-reliance ; 
yet it had scarcely prepared them for the loneliness of 
their situation, and the perpetual makeshifts which 
they had to practise. The wagon-load of articles which 
they had brought was found to comprise, in many in¬ 
stances, precisely such conveniences as could not be 
used at the time, although they might be turned to 
account as things should mend; while those for which 
they had hourly need were absent, and impossible to he 
procured. However, necessity has no law, and their 
Btock of crockery having been almost wholly destroyed 
in the journey, there was a curious perversion of use 
with many utensils. The place of cups and saucers 
was supplied by various articles; while wooden bowls, 
and even saucepans, at times performed the office of 
dishes. But perhaps the most unpleasant concomitant 
of their situation was the unvarying nature of their 
food. Their stock of tea, coffee, and spices, had been 
very limited, and was now at the lowest ebb, and it 
would be soon a matter of necessity to drink hemlock 
tea, which is bitter and unpleasant enough to those 
unused to it, but has the recommendation, besides Ms 
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1 great wholesomeness, of becoming' tolerable upon close 
acquaintance. Uf milk they had but little; for they 
possessed no cow, and O’Donohuo could not always 
supply them ; while butter was a precious rarity in 
their abode. Maple-sugar, however, was in plenty, and 
eider and whisky were in sufficient quantities to satisfy 
their moderate wants. But in meat there was little 
variety, as it consisted mainly of pork in all its forms 
of bacon, ham, and pickled pork; together with small 
quantities of smoked venison and bear-meat, and, upon 
occasions, squirrels which hud been shot by the young 
O’Donohues. Pickerel and bass were caught by laying 
lines for them, and served to give some change to a 

1 continued diet upon salted meat. However, they con¬ 
trived to make amends for the unpleasant restriction 

1 in this kind of food by puddings, peach and apple-pies, 
with pot-pies, so called, but which are more properly 
j meat puddings ; also buckwheat cakes, greatly relished 
by the backwoodsman, although strangers think them 
coarse and somewhat unpalatable on first trial ; corn 
calces made from Indian corn, and baked in tin vessels 
before the fire j brown bread, composed of rye and 
Indian corn, and forming an agreeable article of food ; 
with wheaten cakes, and bread in various forms. Pota¬ 
toes were in great plenty; and strings of dried apples 
| suspended in the loft showed no want of the material 
j for sauce. 

The ground had been too hard, in consequence of the 
frost, to permit them to dig n well before coining into 
their house, and thus it became necessary to bring 
water from tjie creek, which w as at the distance of 
i about a quarter of a mile. This duty, in the occasional 
absence of Tim, fell jipon Robertson, who found it very 
troublesome and not a little laborious to carry two largo 
pails to and from the water-side, especially as ho had 
to climb a steep bank in returning. Water was therefore 
economised, to save her the trouble of obtaining it. and 
Mrs Robertson grow less scrupulous about cleanliness of 
i person, dress, and house, than she liad conceived to be 
! possible. A mass of household cares and labours, before 
unknown, crowded around her with magical suddenness, 
and tasked every faculty in their fulfilment; her exer¬ 
tions being lightened at intervals by the assistance of 
Magee O'l tonohuc, who came over in spare hours to help 
Mrs Robertson, and perhaps to chat a little with honest 
Tim—a friendship having arisen between the pair, 
which afterwards ripened into a warmer feeling. The 
absence of human intercourse, except on these occasions, 
or when the families visited each other, and the solitude 
of the forest around them, had a strong effect on the 
Robertsons for some time. This feeling of strangeness 
was increased by the occasional sight of a bear making 
his way across their small clearing, or an intimation of 
a nocturnal visit from the animal given by the plunging 
and kicking of their horses. It was not uncommon to 
hear the howling of wolves, and once or twice tl.-ir 
lengthened yell sounded at night close to the house, 
ami was continued without intermission till the morn- 
‘ ing. These things had certainly occurred sometimes 
! while they stayed with the O'Donohucs; but those 
| older settlers made very light of such occurrences, and 
our friends soon did the same. 

However, labour was now tlieir business, and Robert¬ 
son had enough of employment to make him forget, in 
general, that he had ever been an inhabitant of a more 
populous and civilised country. His Irish, friend had 
assisted to fell a number of trees sufficient to allow him 
to bring a tolerable portion of ground into cultivation , 
but the snow being not yet sufficiently melted for that 
purpose, he turned his attention to the preparation of a 
pile of firewood, for the use of the forthcoming sum¬ 
mer, and to splitting the trunks of the fallen trees into 
rails, for the purpose of fencing in his land. He also 
obtained board-beams and shingles from the saw-mill, 
to erect a barn as soon as the ground would be soft 
enough to sink the posts which usually form the foun¬ 
dation of such a building. lie contemplated the pur¬ 
chase of a cow or two, with some pigs, and a number of 

poultry; and in fancy, enjoyed the happy time when lie 
should have milk, butter, and eggs to liis heart’s con¬ 
tent, fresh pork and vegetables, and on festival days 
even a fowl. 

The winter was now over; but owing to its great 
length, and the suddenness of the change of the seasons 
in Canada, the backwoodsman allows himself but little 
rest till the seed is put in the ground. Robertson worked 
early and late, to keep pace with his brother farmers, 
ami might at this time have been seen guiding the 
plough in its winding course among the stumps of the 
fallen trees, often stopping when the coulter caught 
against a spreading root, and sometimes the plough 
rising out of the ground when reaching a similar ob¬ 
stacle. From his own unskilfuluess in farming business, 
the work proceeded rather slowly; for although Tim 
had some practice as ail agricultural labourer in the 
tjgjd country,’ yet it. was in employment on a farm, not 
in making one : the manner of cultivating, and even 
the articles themselves that are grown, differ m the 
two countries. Some time, also, was at first occasionally 
wasted when a deer would appear ou the skirts of the 
forest. The pair would instantly start off in pursuit 
with sportsman-like ardour: however, they soon per¬ 
ceived that even the carcass of a deer was hut a poor 
compensation for a day wasted at the most valuable 
period of the year, and the appearance of game in future 
had no more effect than to cause a passing regret at the 
difficulty of reconciling sport vjith business. At length 
every available spot was ploughed and sown with grain, 
with the reservation, however, of a potato patch, and 
ground for a kitchen garden, although the latter is not 
at nil usually possessed by a settler on the commence¬ 
ment of his career. Our friend could now spate some 
time for the advancement of domestic, comfort, and 
accordingly set about, the matter with great energy. 
There being a considerable distance between his loca¬ 
tion and the nearest town, lie had as yet been unable to 
procure window-frames and glass in time, partly from 
his own ignorance of what was necessary, and partly 
from O’Doiioliue’s thoughtlessness, lie now repaired 
tins omission, and the boards and pieces*of strained 
sheeting, wlneli had been insufficient substitutes, were 
thrown aside. Thu house had been damp, on account of 
the imperfect stoppage of crevices in the walls and the 
Hour ; but with the assistance of a carpenter wlio was 
fortunately passing that wily with a small party of emi¬ 
grants. Ills dwelling was rendered air and water-tight, ! 
and several little improvements were made, that added 
much to its general comfort. About this time, too, the 
long-contemplated well was dug, and the chimney ren¬ 
dered more safe and substantial. 

The expense of these improvements, added to the 
previous outlays, reduced tlieir capital very much; and 
as they wished to reserve what still remained for any 
contingencies that might happen, tlieir food became 
limited in its variety, even beyond what it had before 
been. O’Donohue was but a new settler, and had not 
much more than sufficient for his own family, yet lie 
never hesitated to assist the Robertsons; while other 
neighbours, for such they were, although living some 
dozen miles off, were not appealed to in vain when our 
friends were necessitated to borrow' grain and flour. 
Still, the Robertsons had a sufficiency of food, and their 
discomforts were easily* borne, now that the change of 
habits was become in some degree ‘ natural ’ to them, 
and they knew what to expect. The want of society 
was felt rather severely; and as the location was far 
from the regular lines of route, great pleasure was ex¬ 
cited by the chance appearance of the party of emi¬ 
grants already spoken of, which, besides new faces, 
brought news from the settled districts aud England. 
The arrival of a pedlar, too, was quite an era in their 
solitary life, and Mrs Robertson took advantage of the 
opportunity thus presented to purchase a stock of pins, 
needles, thread, and other necessary articles; for although 
she had plenty of clothing, and cloth for more, yet she 
had omitted to Bupply herself with a sufficient quantity 
• 

• 
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of these other materials necessary in mating or mending 
—a very common neglect on the part of emigrants. I 
suppose that Tim also must have been a good customer, 
as, oil the Sunday following, Magee appeared decked out 
in all the finery of a new gown, bright-coloured ribbons, 
and a necklace, which, being unbought with her parents’ 
money, pointed out Tim as the culprit in the indulgence 
of her feminine vanity. 

The land being now ploughed, and the grain sown, Ro¬ 
bertson turned lus attention to making the fences ; pil¬ 
ing the rails in a zig-zag line on each other, in such a 
way that the end of each vail would rest between that 
of two others, and the whole strengthened at the angles 
of the fence by other rails fixed in the ground. How¬ 
ever, as lie had not time to prepare sufficient materials, 
he was obliged to content himself with surrounding the 
cleared parts of the farm, and without dividing it. 
off into fields. Being now relieved from the care of pro¬ 
viding for Ins expected crops, he was enabled to com¬ 
mence the erection of tile barn he had projected. His 
neighbours assisted him to raise it, while he and Tim 
put on the boards and shingles, and in dividing off the 
interior, left a space for a stable, which place is gene¬ 
rally chosen in America from its warmth in winter. As 
lie now had a barn, and l)’Donohue’s stock of fodder 
was becoming low, he purchased sufficient hay and oats 
for his horses until his own crops grew. 

The summer passed while all were incessantly employed 
in farm-labour, or other affairs conducive to their comfort, 
and harvest-tune approached, bringing with it a further 
amount of duties. In America, as in some parts of Eng¬ 
land, grain is generally cradled, that is to say, cut down 
with a small scythe having attached to it a wicker or 
light wooden frame, which catches the corn before it 
falls, and throws it on one side. This, as may he sup¬ 
posed, is laborious work to one unaccustomed to it, and 
the binding it into sheaves is even more so. The land, 
however, yielded a pretty good crop; and, after paying 
O’Donolnie in produce for what he was indebted to him, 
Robertson found that he had an ample quantity left for 
his own use. Having still a small amount of cash on 
hand, he fmjnd that at last he was beginning to be in¬ 
dependent, and that as in future lie would he unencum¬ 
bered by any debt, lie might obtain a profit from his 
crops. 

It was about tills tirfte, when several parties of emi¬ 
grants laid located themselves in the neighbourhood, 
that (/Donohue received the offer to exchange some 
corn for hardware, which he had mentioned to me. The 
new comers were constantly passing the two clearings, 
for (lie purpose of obtaining boards and sawn timbers 
from a mill at a considerable distance, and it appeared 
to him to he a good idea to construct a saw-mill on Ro¬ 
bertson’s stream, and form a partnership with him. 
Having made the proposal to the other, who at once 
agreed to it, the exchange was made, and the building 
accordingly erected by themselves- a saw-mill in the 
woods being a very simple affair, and easily made by 
any person of ordinary ability. The scheme succeeded, 
for the neighbours brought logs in great quantities, and 
the partners found the trade profitable. Payment is 
made in sueli eases witli half of the sawn wood, and the 
owner of the mill disposes of his share at the market. 

Things were in this condition when I arrived. 'The 
Robertsons, although they did, not as yet possess all 
the comforts they might wish, were increasing the list 
every day, and forgot the present want of many little 
conveniences in their hopes for the future, and had 
ceased to look back with regret on their life in England. 

1 stayed rather longer than I had intended, out of com¬ 
pliment to Mr O’Donoliue, in order to witness the mar¬ 
riage of liia daughter with Tim. On that occasion 
there was great feasting, a general invitation to all 
Canada being left at every tavern within fifty miles. 
Perhaps, however, the grandness of the operations may 
be understood when I state the remark of tho before- 
mentioned Yankee pedlar to me the next morning, as 
we were walking along the road towards the' old settle¬ 


ments, he having presided at the violin the evening 
before. ‘ Well, stranger,’ said he, ‘ I’ve seen in my 
time hull lots of tea-squalls, breakdowns, quiltin’ frolics, 
and pavin’ bees, hut I must say I ain’t never seen 
nothin’ that could chalk up ditto alongside that concarn 
lust night, not by a jugful.’ ’ 

I received a letter the other day from Robertson, a 
few extracts from which will save me the trouble of 
recording the progress of our emigrants since my visit. 
Tie says— 1 Magee, the other day, astonished us all by 
making O’Donohue a grandfather ■ he lias done nothing 
since but talk of the joyful event, and expatiate on Tim 
junior’s good temper and powers of consuming food; 
and, to use his wife’s expression, he is as proud as the 
dog which had two tails. My wife and both my own 
children are quite well; the former sends all sorts of 
good wishes to you. As for myself, I am in rude health, 
looking much more like a blacksmith than a Cantab. 
O'Donoline and I arc thinking of adding a tan-yard 
and bark-mill to our present business, as there is abun¬ 
dance of hemlock ill the neighbourhood ; at all events, 
we have each determined upon having a frame-house 
up next summer, and turning the old log-houses into 

cow-slieds. I am sorry to hear that 1!-has gone 

home, after making such a short stay in the country; 
it is the same with hundreds who have not the energy 
to face, or the perseverance to endure, a few trifling 
hardships for the sake of independence in a short time. 
However, 1 must not say anything about that, as I have 
no doubt I should have gone home myself the first s car 
if I had had the means, lint now I would not exchange 
my situation of a Canadian baikwoodkinan for the 
highest in England. We would be glad to sec you out 
here, and I am sure it would he' the lio.d, thing that 
could lie done, noth by yourself and by thousands like 
you, who have not sufficient independence of spirit, 
even if there was an opening, to go into any business, 
and who, from your small means, are engaged in a con¬ 
stant struggle to keep up the appearance of gentility. 
If you should resolve to emigrate to this or to any 
other colony, keep this golden rule in your mind; 
for inattention to this has, I may say, been the sole 
cause of ruin to hundreds. If you have not much money, 
buy , small quantity of land, and pay cash for it, 
and never, if you can possibly avoid it. buy anything 
on credit. You do not know what may occur 1o pre¬ 
vent your being aide to pay at the right time; and, lie- 
sides, few men have sufficient control over themselves 
to work with any feeling of pleasure to pay off old debts, 
instead of being themselves the sole profilers hy their 
exertions. Independence is the grand difficulty, and 
yet the grand charm of backwood life. I do not mean 
that we stand alone in the desert, cut off and separate 
from the s> mpathies of our kind; for in reality there is 
no part of the world where men are more indebted to 
friendship and good neighbourship than here, where our 
nearest neighbour is in general a dozen miles off I 
mean that we do not lean on the social system for 
physical support. We have no “ situations” to covet, no 
degrees of servitude as the boundaries of our ambition. 
We must achieve a living for ourselves, or perish in the 
wilderness. The idle, the slothful, the dissipated, the 
cowardly, must fall away before the approach of winter, 
like the sear leaves of the forest; and, in short, it is 
only the wakeful, the bold, the temperate, and the per¬ 
severing, wjio must hope to he able to maintain their 
ground. As for myself, my life has been comparatively 
easy and fortunate. I had" a little, though a very little, 
capital, a good wife, and a kind neighbour. I was 
therefore not alone in the woods; I was not a beggar in 
the desert And yet I cannot help feeling, with a mix¬ 
ture of pride and humble thankfulness, that, in the 
midst of occasional misgivings and faint-heartedness, 
there was a leaven of determination in ray character 
which enabled me to triumph over them all. But do 
not, my dear friend, make the mistake of holding me up 
as an example to the delicately nurtured, the refined in 
mind, for to such the consequences in nineteen cases 
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j out of twenty would bo fatal. J will not, however, 
dwell on this. I trust to your own experience and 
faculty of observation. For myself, all I have to add 
is, that, with the blessing of Providence, there is a fair 
field before me. The stream of population seems to 
follow where I was the unconscious pioneer. To.wns 
and cities will by and by rise on the banks of heretofore 
desert rivers; my property will acquire new value, and 
my descendants, it may be, rank among the citizens of 
a great country now in its infancy.’ 


: MANAGEMENT OF SILK WORMS. 

At a late meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, (he council and members were much gratified 
with a narrative of silk-worm management laid before them 
by Mrs Whitby of Ncwlands, near Lymington, Hampshire. 

‘ 1 have during several years past, cultivated the mulberry 
(mostly list'd in climates where silk is growl! of tin* best 
quality), and fed silk-worms upon it with great success. I 
have liad all opinion on the quality of the nilk produced 
fiom them, which encourages me to hope my example will 
be followed by others, as a means of profit to the ngrieul- 
f unst, and affording employment to the industrious classes. 

‘I was led to (lie undertaking by hearing, in llilifi, as 1 
| w as travelling m the north of Italy, of an English gentleman 
; “ who had doubled his capital in three years, and who rc- 

I reived 10 per cent, oil that laid out on a silk establishment 
! near Milan and wonder was expressed that the culture 
I lad not been tried m England. Agricultural produce had 
been at a low ebb in England, and n was iliflieult to find 
piotitahle work lor the lahourei. 1 determined to fry and 
intiod iee the, rultixntion of silk. I saw the young mul¬ 
berry-trees in Lombardy blown aside by the foiee of the 
i north-east winds, as our forest-trees are hcie by south-west 
! gales. At, this pciiorf a frg of thirty three days' delation 
j had prevailed, and the glutted round Milan was cow red 
with snow, and noil-bound wit.li host. I Uni wth.it ground 
j Elm once the nights were cold, and the weather miccitnin. 

I even so late in I lie spring as the 1st, of June. Judging from 
hi tins Unit the climate ot England was equally tniomablc 
to the growth of the mulberry, 1 ordeied liom a nursciy- 
garden 'll Tin in 1011 standard trees and 1000 dwarf mul¬ 
berry-plants of the sort called—Of the Philippine Islands 
(Mum* imilhciiiilis). Tins sort produces nineli larger leaves 
than the Italian wild white mulberry, or that which in 
England is cultivated tor its fruit. Its growth is rapid, and 
it is easily propagated by cuttings, which strike ax readily 
as the w illow. 

‘ My plants did not arrive in England until April 183(5. 
1 troiiied them according to the directions given in M. 
Burden’s book, and 1 did not, lose one. I oien gathered 
leaves from them the same year. I bought half an ounce 
of silk-worms’eggs at Novi, which is said to produce the 
lest silk in Italy, and thus laid the foundation of a small 
establishment, which, I hope, will be the means of spread¬ 
ing the culture of law silk throughout England, and in the 
course of years render her independent ot foreign resources. 
1 have had no ditlienlty whatever in rearing the silk-worm. 
I possess an old loft over an unused stable; in the former 
1 1 have reared the worm ; in the latter I placed a silk-reel. 
Although my cocoons were pronounced “ good,” and would 
hear a comparison wit h the specimens l brought, from Italy 
--although they were exempt from the diseases which I 
understand carry oil at times whole colonies there -al¬ 
though 1 imported a silk-reel from Italy, and went t« a 
, great expense in having a scientific apparatus laid down to 
1 heat the water, I found insurmountable obstacles in winding 
off the silk fit for the loom. 1 tried year after year in vain. 

| it was bright- and beautiful to look at: it was pronounced 
| by Mr Bouorardis, of the firm of 1'revost un^l Co., ‘J4 A, 
j Cateaton Street., to he of good quality, and sufficient bone 
and brightness, hut the winding was without a peculiarity’ 
necessary for the loom.” This opinion encouraged me to 
. send to Franco for a person acquainted with the process ; 
ilie result y r ou have in the specimens I have sent. you. Hie 
yellow silk is the growth of this year, the white that of 
cocoons kept during my many years of trial. I have seve¬ 
ral pounds already wound oft', equally good, and the French 
girl, aged 19, and another (English) of IS, are now busy at 
work winding more. All the expense I bave incurred in 
the apparatus above-named is so much money thrown 
away ; the wheel I have imported this year with this young 
girl from France is cheap, simple, ami effectual; it is also 
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so easy of accomplishment, that three of my household can | 
wind with facility, besides a cot lager's wife, who is cm- ; 
ployed at sixpence n-day to attend upon the worms. The , 
eggs can always be retarded so as not to be hatched before 
tiie mulberry is ready to put forth sufficient food. In 
France and Italy the hatching begins about the 1st. of . 
May ; I find a month later preferable. All the hooks I : 
have read describe a temperature of 79 degrees to be esseil- j 
tial. I have proved, l>y eight years’ experience, that the 
inserts thrive better at one much lower. In damp or cold . 
weather, f have a very small Arnett's stove lighted, which j 
regulates the temperature to from fi", to 7tl degrees. Veil- 
tilation is more necessary than e.xtieme heal. The expense 
of this stove is trilling—as indeed ix eveiything connected 
with the cultivation of silk. This has been a diy season, j 
and the leaves m <onsequenee levvei and smaller than \ 
usual ; but the same ditlienlty has occurred m Fiance ; and 
tile father rf my little winder writes word that lie was \ 
obliged to throw away this year 10,1)1)0 worms tor lack of 
food. Mine would have suffered also hall not, my triemls \ 
iftrllie neighbourhood assisted in supplying me with leaves \ 
of tlmred mulberry. A scarcity of leaves happening oeea- j 
sionally is no proof that it i annot, succeed Look mound at i 
our fields. Where me the spring crops nt barley ami oats? i 
Where aie the turnips which ought now to make them 
green? Cheeks from bail seasons A ill occasionally happi li 
io every produce of the earth in all countries; Imt in gene¬ 
ral. the mulberry of the Philippine Islands glows In xm i.mtly 
and multiplies freely in tins part ot England. The expense , 
of an establishment, such as mine would be small; that 1 
which 1 have incurred in my unassisted efforts to succeed, 
must, not be considered as neeiyiary by any one willing to 
take advantage by my experience ; and 1 am so desirous 
to see the culture ot silk become general, that it will give 
me miifli pleasure to answer any inquiries you may wish 
to make, or give any information m my power. 1 almost 
fear I shall have tired you with this recital: but 1 knew 
not how io make it shorter, so as to be clear and convinc¬ 
ing. Jie H icinembrrtd, there xvas the same prejudice in 
Fiance as now exists in England against this launch ot 
.ignciilture: it was attempted to he overcome tiy Jlcnry 
IV ; but what he tried to enforei Ivy edict, became general 
as it heeaine better known. Alt I desire is, to make n, 
known, that, others may try in other parts of England. 

P.S.—The worms of this year weie reared partly tidm 
eggs saved by myself last, year, and partly lrom insects I 
purchased from .Signor Ancgoni, 111 Church Street, Soho.’ 


vniTUL ami > ter:. 

Virtue is not a mushroom that springeth up of itself in 
one night, when we are asleep, or regard it not ; hut a 
delicate plant, that groweth slowly and tendcriy, needing 
much pains to cultivate it, much care to guard it, much } 
time to mature if. Neither is vice a spirit that wilt bo | 
conjured away with a charm, slam by a single blow, or I 
despatched by one stab. Who, then, will bo so foolish as 
to leave the eradicating of vice, ami the planting^ in of 
virtue into its place, to a, few years or weeks? Vet he i 
who procrastinates his repentance and .mioiuliuent, grossly 
does so ; with his eyes open, lie abrdgcs the time.allotted 
for the longest and most important work he has to per¬ 
form : lie is a fool.— Jiunoir, , ,, 

, ;VV' 

SEkINi; NOT AT.WAVS nKI.IliyiSgi ^f 

A destructive projectile, invented by Cantaitt’KgS. Wf*- 
net , and often publicly alluded to of late, has given rUeJfcjl;, 
much discussion by scientific persons who take an intcnKp 
in the matter. This discussion lias elicited some curious 
facts respecting the deceit which the atmosphere, or me¬ 
dium through which vvr see, practises upon our vision. 

• Perhaps,’ says the writer of a letter in the Times news- ' 
paper, ‘some of your readers arc lint aware that wo do 
not see through the atmosphere (as through a vacuum) 
in a direct or straight, line, but that of a curve, regulated 
bv distance, by refraction, and by density of tliu atmo¬ 
sphere. Tlaeo a gun-barrel in a vice, so that it cannot be 
moved, remove the lireeeh [in other words, turn the barrel 
into a tube open at both ends], and place an object a miie 
off, so that you can look through the barrel and see that 
object, you will find that obje.et constantly changed hi 
position; sometimes not to be seen at all, from its being 
visually moved on one side; and at another part of the day 
it will be’ seen in another position, solely by tho eliangeH 
and density of the atmosphere.’ 
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I'ROSC'Hfi’TION OK THE HIGHLAND G.UIB. 

I This picturesque and primitive costume may now be said 
I to have become fashionable ever Rincc it was worn by one 
I of our Into moimrchs ; it is, liowevcr, seldom worn in the 
I Highlands, except on grand gain days, fit, is curious to 
| glance back to the time when this dress and everything 
connected with it was interdicted by act of parliament, 
! under severe pains and penalties. As the act is but little 
j known, even by many who now assume the garb, I will 
I quote it as a curiosity. An act (20 (tee. II. c. 89) was 
1 passed ‘for the more effectually disarming tho Iligh- 
j landers in Scotland, and for the more effectually securing 
tho peace of the Highlands, and for restraining the use of 
tho Highland dress,' ike. With reference to the latter, it 
was enacted, that ‘ from and after tho 1st day of August 
I 1747, any person, whether umn or boy, within Scotland 
j (excepting officers and soldiers in his majesty's service), 
who should, on any pretence whatsoever, Wear or put ou 
the clothes commonly called the Highland clothes, namely, 
the plaid, philibeg, trews, shoulder-belt*, or any part of 
the Highland garb, or should use for greatcoats or upper 
coats, tartans, or party-coloured plaid, or stnQ', should he 
imprisoned without bail for six months, and on being con- 
j victed for a second offence, should be liable to be trans- 
jiorteil to any of liis*majesty's plantations abroad for 
seven years.’ The term for discontinuing the dress was 
extended by a subsequent, act to I lie 1st of August in tlic 
following year. Thi.i obnoxious .» t, unworthy of a free 
government, was repealed in 1782. The many little devices 
the Highlanders adopted to retain ‘ the G.uh of (fid Gaul’ 
are calculated to excite i smile in those of the present 
day. Instead of the prohibited tartan kilt, some wove 
pieces of a blue, green, or red Him cloth, or camlet, 
wrapped round the waist, and banging down to the knees 
like the frahlatt. The tight, breeches were particularly 
obnoxious. These, v. hen on journeys, they often suspended 
over their shoulders upon sticks ; others, either more wary 
or less submissive, sewed up the centre of the kilt with a 
few stitches between the thighs, which gave it something 
of the form of the trousers worn by Dutch skippers. At 
first these evasions of the act. were visited with great 
severity ; but at length the officers of the law seem to 
have acquiesced ill the construction put by tin: High¬ 
landers upon the prohibition in the act. This appears 
from the trial of a man named Jl'Alpiu, from Brenda I banc, 
who was acquitted on his proving that the l.ilt had been 
stitched up in the middle. Such were the amusing eva¬ 
sions of tins extremely absurd in .. 

WASHING is THE MATTRITU'S. 

The stony bed of the river (ftraiid /t,i urn) above the 
bridge presented a cheerful sight. Here nearly all the 
clothes worn in I’ort Louis are washed, b'oi about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile the river varies from one hundred to three 
hundred yards ill width. This space was covered with 
clothes spread out in the sun, and with men and women 
of swarthy or ebon skins standing in the water washing. 
They soak the clothes, rub them with soap or goats’ dung, 
beat them U)x>n flat portions of the rock with a flat piece 
of wood having a short handle, work them backward and 
forward in the water, expose them to the sun, and occa¬ 
sionally throw water over them when spread out. By 
these means they make them very white, but destroy them 
so fast, that our clothes were nearly as much worn during a 
stay of about three months in (he .Mauritms, as during one of 
six years in the Australian colonies.— Hw/Jiunse's Mauritius. 

LILLIPUTIAN VOLUMES. 

Sir John Tobin purchased for the sum of "one hundred 
and five pounds a small missal, called The JJours of Man/ 
of Himjumtxi. The volume is veay little more than four 
inches in height, by three or four only in width, yet it ih 
full of rich and striking specimens of tho graphic and oma- 
mentnl art of the time. The Novum Tcslanutnlnm (Jrieeum , 
published in 1628, at Sedan, in Franco, is the smallest 
Greek Testament ever printed ; this exceedingly beautiful 
volnmc measuring only three inches and a quarter m 
length, and one inch seven-eighths in breadth. Copies of 
ia tv? j. . , . prices varying from one guinea to five. 
Hr Hibcun, m his Literary dieminaeences (vol. ii. p. 843), 
says he possesses t>n ‘ Agnus Dei, which seems to have 
been printed for, as well as dedicated to, Prince Henry, 
elder son of James J. It measures only one inch and 
thre«> 0 ightlis in height, an ineh in width, and half an inch 
to thickness. Its author is John Weaver ; andrit consists 
; Of an abridged life of our Saviour in English metre, having 


only a couplet on euelfpagc, printed prose-wise. The title 
is, “ An /tj/nas Dci. Printed by N. O. for John Sructhwieke, 
1610.” Then follows, “To Prince Henry, your bumble ser¬ 
vant, Jo. Weever.’” A modem work called the English 
Bijou Almanac is not of greater dimensions than the 
thumb-nail of a largo hand. 

CHEAP PUBLICATIONS IN NAPLES. 

The literature of the whole of Italy has long been 
stiangled by politieal disunion. Each of the various go¬ 
vernments under which it has from time to time existed, 
has deemed it necessary to exorcise a rigid censorship over 
the press, lest the dissemination of public opinion should 
unsettle existing institution?!. The kingdom of Naples is 
not exempt from this system ; anil to it is added a very 
high duty on foreign hooks, so that the people are denied 
that information from abroad which they are unable to 
obtain at home. Sin strict, is the supervision of foreign 
works, that a correspondent to the Athenimnn declares 
that, a Neapolitan bookseller told him that even such in¬ 
nocuous hooks as the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,' and Madame 
Cottin’s exquisite talc of ‘ Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Si¬ 
beria,’ are prohibited. It, is, however, not a little extra¬ 
ordinary, that, despite these stringent regulations, periodi¬ 
cal literature flourishes in Naples. In 1834 (here were 
thirty publications issued in the whole kingdom, anil at 
the present twenty-eight come out in the capital alone 
--we cannot add ‘regularly,’ for their appeaiancc is fre¬ 
quently suspended by the capricious tensors. The edilois 
are occasionally afraid to issue them tbumgh the hook- 
sellers, anil cause them to be deposited with (heir sub¬ 
scribers with as nun h liar and trembling as if they were j 
contraband goods. From tlic source alibvc quoted, no ; 
derive the following pin(leulurs concerning,!lie periodical i 
press of Naples. The intervals of publication vpry from ! 
two mouths to a week ; and it is worthy of remark, that J 
the government is liberal enough to allow them to pass ; 
free through the post. The most expensive is ‘ II Fro- j 
gresso,’ which contains lot) pages, and sells for five earlini, j 
(about four shillings and fouvpem e). Tlic 4 1’oliniama Pit- i 
tovcxca' is published weekly at the price of five graui, nr 1 
twopenee-farthing. and undertakes ‘to diflusc useful know- ; 
leilge amongst all classes, auil to lender leading in families 
agreeable.’ Tt lias much merit, and lias been inexistence j 
during eight years. ‘II Diritto’ is chiefly devoted to juris¬ 
prudence, has lived two years, and sells at thirty gram, or j 
one shilling and three halfpence. The title of ■ La Scienza | 
e la Idle’ (science and religion) sufficiently indicates its 
main purpose, which is to show liovv science and religion 
— that is, the Homan Catholic religion—illustrate ami 
support one another. It is sold at two earlini. Amongst 
the cheapest of the Neapolitan publications is ‘II Lneifero,’ 
wifi U bas been in existence seven years, and sells for four i 
graui, or twopence. Its contents appear In be nut very 
ilissimihu to those of onr own journal, lmt on a far more 
limited scale. There is one, however, cheaper even than 
‘II Lueifero,’called (he ‘Galleria Lotteraria,’ in which 110 
pages are given for two earlini, or one shilling and ninc- 
penee. It is written partly in'French and partly in Italian, j 
anil contains some tolerable lithographed views. In com- 
mcuring a new volume for this year, an intention is uu- , ( 
nounceil of reproducing works of established reputation, j 
whatever ho (heir length. * In this manner,’ says tho |l 
editor, 4 wo shall give to the public many works of value : 
ublislieil in Italy', but out of the kingdom of the Two 
irilies, as well as the works of distinguished writers of 
any nation.’ Besides such reprints, it gives a great variety, 
as well as quantity of matter, ns may be inferred fioin the 
size of the work. This ‘Literary Gallery’ has been in 
existence three years. These are samples of the twenty- 
eight periodicals published at Naples. Their existence 
admits of tjie gratifying inference, that education and 
knowledge are spreading amongst those who have perhaps 
more need of them than any other people in Europe. As 
recently as 1840, it was ascertained that in some of the 
Neapolitan provinces scarcely one in every hundred and , 
fifty persons was able to read. 
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THE CIRCUMSTANTIAi. 

If psychologists were to erect the results of their in¬ 
quiries into a science, and classify mankind according 
to their mental, as naturalists have arranged them under 
their organic peculiarities, circumstantial people would 
] be placed under the genus ‘bore.’ They are greater 
consumers of time and patience than any of the species 
into which that very extensive genus may be divided. 
I am at this moment slowly recovering from the effects 
j of a visit of one of these narrators of very minute and 
unnecessary particulars. He came to tell mo that his 
eldest daughter liad unexpectedly departed for Paris; a 
piece of information which, in the first place, it was not 
highly essential for me to know, anil which, in the 
second, might have been communicated in six or eight 
words. But so prompt a mode of compromising the 
information with me was by no means to his taste. 
He entered my study with an air that seemed 

1 Big with the fate of armies and of king*./ 

lie had evidently been walking very fast—like a man 
to whom it was of great consequence to get an impor¬ 
tant piece of information off his mind as soon as pos¬ 
sible. llis first words were, ‘ My dear P-, what 

do you think ?’ ‘ I could not say.’ ‘ Well, then, I’ll tell 
you. Yesterday morning, my wife and I were seated 
at breakfast alone (for Maria had not conic down, 
having been up late at Mrs Farmer’s hall tlic night 
before) ; I was just breaking the shell of iny second egg, 
while Mrs Fraser was remarking, that if Maria did not 
make haste, her tea would get cold—when there came a 
double knock at tho door, and in bounced llopperton. 
“ Who would have thought of seeing you at this time of 
the morning?” said I. “Who, indeed?” he replied, 
laughing; “ but I did not come to see you, Fraser. On 
no, I came to see your wife!” And as he gave Mrs 
Fraser one of his funny winks, we both laughed. Well, 
T looked at Mrs Fraser, and Mrs Fraser looked at me, 
as much as to sny, “ I wonder what llopperton wants ?’’ 
He did not keep us long in suspense; for after my wife 
had asked him if lie had taken breakfast, and he had 
replied, “ Oh yes, hours ago 1” (you know he is a very 
- early riser), he unfolded the object of his visit. “ The fact 
is,” he began, “ my wife and daughter are off*to Paris.” 
“ To Paris?” exclaimed both myself and my wife at the 
same instant. “ Yes,” repeated Hopperton, “ to Paris 
•and my Mary Anne swears—at least not exactly that” 
—(you know what a funny fellow he is)—“ but she de¬ 
clares that she will not go, unless your Maria can ac¬ 
company them. Now, the question is, Mrs Fraser, can 
you spare her?” • You’ll hardly believe me, Peppercorn, 
when I tell you that my wife was so much astonished 
at the proposition, that, having the cream-jug in her 
hand at the time, she let it fall, and spilt the contents 


over the heartli-rug—a new one —only.sent home from 
i Stt Pantechnicon three (toys before. ■ It might have 
been worse though, for, odd enough, the jug—a glass 
one—never broke.’ 

‘ But about your daughter?’ I said, to bring him back 
to the subject. , 

‘Well, when Mrs Fraser had recovered her fright, 
and rung for the maid to wipe up the mess on the 
heartli-rug, she said it was so very startling a propo¬ 
sition, that really she did not know what to say, and 
for her part she would leave it to me to decide.’ 

‘And,’ I interposed, hoping to cut my tormentor 
short, ‘you consented?’ 

‘ Wait, and you shall hear. My wife gave me a look, 
which, I knew perfectly well, meant, “ J should like the 
girl to go.” But llopperton thought she was in doubt, 
and determined to persuade us. “You see,” said he. 
“ such another opportunity may not occur, and it will 
quite put the finish to your daughter's education', for 
no girl is thought much of now-a-days who lias not 
been to Paris. Then she will have the opportunity of 
learning the Polka with my Mary Anne, who is to take 
lessons from a Bohemian nobleman—the only person, 
1 am told, that teaches the properly authenticated steps 
and figures.” This seemed to strike my wife with great 
force, and while she was debating the matter with me, 
down came Maria herself!’ 

‘ And the end of it was, I suppose, that Ilopperfon’s 
arguments prevailed?’ 1 said, touching up the capital 
1) of a Dear Sir with which 1 had begun a letter, hop¬ 
ing, by this little indication, to show that I was in a 
burr}- to finish the epistle. T might, however, have 
just as well endeavoured to stop a steam-engine with 
a hair. 

‘ Wait, wait,’ he went on ; ‘ the best of it is to come. 
Maria blushed, stammered, and looked imploringly at 
us. Mrs Fraser could not resist. llopperton told me 
the whole thing would not cost us above twenty pounds 
(by the by, 1 shaft not be surprised if I have not five, 
or perhaps ten more to pay), and, after a little more per¬ 
suasion, wc consented. Poor Maria! she did not eat a bit 
of breakfast, and as they would have to Btart at five o’clock 
this morning (quick wqrlt, you ssce), she went off to 
begin packing.’ This, 1 fondly hoped, would end the 
tale; but not so. Fraser insisted on describing every 
preparation that was made for the journey, even to the 
articles of dress Miss Fraser had purchased, and the 
prices paid for them—the exact hour at which the 
family was called up on the eventful morning, what 
they had for breakfast, and how long they took to eat 
it—how much the hackney coachman who conveyed 
the young lady another trunks to the steam wharf en¬ 
deavoured to overcharge— what Mrs and Miss Hop¬ 
perton said when they met on the deck of the vessel— 
how much the two younger ladies cried, on parting with 
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their respective papas—and every occurrence down to 
the starting of the boat. When, to ray great relief, 
Eraser went away, I found, on consulting my watch, 
tli at he had despoiled me of the best two hours of my 
day. Some time after, on comparing fiotes with one 
or two mutual acquaintances, I discovered that they 
were losers by Eraser of the same quantity of valuable 
time on the same day by his tedious minuteness in tell¬ 
ing the same story. 

Eraser is only one of a species divided into many 
varieties, all of whom are so peculiarly obnoxious to 
my own habits, feelings, and (I am tempted to add) 
to my temper, that though I avoid them, when I can, 
with uncommon promptitude, yet I have many oppor¬ 
tunities of studying their peculiarities. A few of these 
it may be amusing, perhaps useful, to point out. 

There is one-rule to which I invariably adhere in 
reference to circumstantial people, which is—never 
to contradict a circumstantial person, or question by 
the least hint the truth of liis manifold statements; 
for that is sure to bring down a torrent of trifles in 
supposed corroboration of what he has been saying. If, 
for instance, you doubt the correctness of one of this 
class when he says he did sometliing not very credible 
—such as having walked five or six miles in an hour 
—he will try to convince you by declaring upon his 
honour it is true, for he met his friend Robson before 
he started, who remarked that lie was sure it would 
rain, and advised me, us’t was going so far, to take an 
umbrella. ‘ Why, 1 overtook the Rumble coach, and 
my brother’s wife’s cousin was on the outside, and even 
he called out, What was my hurry? Besides, when 
I got to my destination, the people I went to see had 
but just dined, and remarked how warm J looked, 
insisting upon my taking a glass of soda-water, with 
a dash of pale sherry iu it, just to take away the chill. 
Nay, upon my word I have not exaggerated—1 did the 
i whole distance within the hour—not a minute over.’ 
Whereupon you are expected to have bec'-ri convinced, 
although all these 1 corroborations ’ have as much to do 
with the matter as the man in the moon. 

It roust not, however, be inferred that the eiicum- 
stantial are at all addicted to untruth ; on the contrary, 
it is their rigid adherence to * ue ‘ whole truth’ which — 
crowding their statements with masses of petty oecur- 
j renees, and consequently rendering them too confused 
to be clearly comprehended—causes their narratives to 
j appear to be far from * nothing but the truth.’ By ex- 
| pending their breath in running after unimportant facts, 

1 they lose their grasp of the main ones. Their extreme 
| scrupulousness in this respect often keeps their auditor a 
long while on the threshold of a story before they enter 
upon it in earnest. This generally arises on a point of 
j time ; thus—‘ Last Thursday—but, let me remember, 
j wasn’t it Wednesday? No, it could not have been 
Wednesday, for I went out of town that day. It must 
j have been Friday; and yet 1 don’t know either: on 
Friday I had my hair cut, and it was not then, I am cer- 
j tain. No, it aw Thursday.’ Then k in all probability, 
i the story begins; but when it is to end, is another ques¬ 
tion, for a narrative commenced after tills fashion is 
certain to be an unusually long one. 

Very circumstantial persons keep journals, in which 
they note down with scrupulous fidelity the daily occur¬ 
rences of the most monotonous and uneventful lives. 
I knew an old gentleman who had been engaged from 
his youth iu the Bank of England, where he made his 
appearance every morning exactly at ten o’clock for fifty 
years. During that period he lived at Peekham, in 
the suburbs of London. Yet he journalised with* as 
much industry as if his life had been as eventful as 
that of Julius Caesar, or as full of hair-breadth ’scapes 
as Barqn Munchausen’s. For lack, however, of great 
things be chronicled small. That old gentleman boast- 
pa ufat* he could tell—by a minute’s reference to his 
diaries—where he had dined, and what.he 
IWS ’ iSB* * or . nn . er ’ 011 any one day during the last'naif 
His circumstantiality concerning the petty 


events of Ills long existence were minuted with such 
fidelity, that although he could give very little informa¬ 
tion about the battle of Trafalgar, the Restoration of 
the Bourbons—about Napoleon, Nelson, or Wellington 
—yet he could tell you with perfect exactitude how 
many times he had been troubled with the toothache 
in a half a century, when guineas were worth twenty- 
seven shillings a-pieee, and when the first omnibus was 
started from I’eckham to the Bank, with the price of 
the fares, and the name of the driver. His mind was 
as full of those minutiae as his voluminous diaries, of 
which his conversation wjs but a tedious repetition. 
Though an excellent and worthy old gentleman in 
other respects, his circumstantial garrulity was far 
from amusing. 

Another instance of this passion for scriptural circum¬ 
stantiality occurs in our own family. My late worthy 
Aunt Bridget journalised with so much copiousness, 
that I really believe more tliun half her time was em¬ 
ployed in chronicling the events of the other half. 
Indeed, unless she had hit upon a plan of shortening 
her memoranda, I am confident that so great a propor¬ 
tion of her days would have been swallowed up by her 
commonplace-book, that she would have had no time 
left to act—to make, in other words, materials for libr 
entries. This plan consisted in writing the initial letter 
only of the principal words—a system of short-hand 
which had a very curious effect on some of her 
closely-filled pages. I once happened to take a peep 
into this bulky manuscript, and fount! the following 
startling memorandum:—‘ Pipe burst, anjJ Wflowed all 
over the It, putting out the iv fire, at which D’s and l’’s 
were being cooked. This put us alj out sadly, ior P was 
coming at 5 to D(ino). liewever, although this caused 
our D to be half an hour after the T, yet we got over it 
very well.’ I remember that day perfectly. 1 have good 
reason; for during the whole of my stay 1 was entertained 
with an account of this disaster; the quantity of watc. 
(estimated in pailfuls) which overflowed the house; the 
name of the poulterer who sold the ducks, and of the 
green-grocer from whom my aunt bought the peas; the 
exact time at .widish the pipe burst, with the precise 
minute when the smoke-jack stopped, and the kitchen 
fire vent out: not one circumstance which did, might, 
could, should, or ought to have happened, was abated ; 
and although T dined that day with my Aunt Bridget 
to transact some important family business, yet I was 
obliged to leave it undone. She could do nothing hut 
talk of her domestic flood. Peace be with her! X^ct 
me chronicle the last event of her life, which was the 
making of her will—next to her diaries, her greatest 
literary undertaking. It occupied her a month’s inces¬ 
sant dictation to a very expert clerk of mine, and filled 
two quires of foolscap. She left me about three hun¬ 
dred pounds, the bulk of which was in small bank 
notes, their numbers and dates carefully noted in her 
will. The rest was in guineas, each of which was 
described by the date of its coinage. To some of her 
legatees, the cost of copies of probate was greater than 
the value of her bequests j so infinitesimal was her 
method of describing them. 

Speaking of the law naturally reminds one of tlio 
extreme circumstantiality of that profession. The 
wordiness of the moat trifling transaction when re¬ 
corded ‘ at law, ’ is perfectly wearying to the intellect, 
though perhaps necessary to insure correctness. Should, 
for example, Mr Jones quarrel with Mr Smith, und 
inflict summary punishment by the slightest tap with 
a stick, and the case be brought into court, the ag¬ 
gressor is accused in the indictment something after, 
the following fashion:—‘ That he, the said John Jones, 
did, on the twenty-ninth day of February last past (to 
wit, the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-four),.in a public thoroughfare, to wit, the Strand, 
in the city of Westminster, in the county of Middle¬ 
sex, wilfully, knowingly, with evil intent, and malice 
aforethought, beat, strike, assault, and otherwise mal¬ 
treat the aforesaid Thomas Smith with a.certoin blunt 
• 
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weapon, stick, rattan, or switch, to wit, a sugar-cane 
three feet one inch in length, and one quarter of an 
inch in diameter of thickness, for the purpose, intent, 
and determination of inflicting on the aforesaid Thomas 
Smith some grievous bodily harm, and disturbing the 
peace of her majesty’s realm, contrary to the statute 
in that case made and provided.’ 

Neither is circumstantiality confined to the law. We 
sometimes find the professors of medicine indulging in 
it to a very trying extent, in order, one is occasionally led 
to suspect, to make the most of their technical know ledge. 
This is very often the case vision such evidence of their 
acquirements is likely to be made public—as when a sur- 
, geon is called upon to give his testimony at an English 
I coroner’s inquest or in a court of law. On one occasion, 

I when a friend had, by falling, made a rather, deep cut 
| under his knee, the country practitioner who attended 
i him described the accident to me in—as ueaffas I can re¬ 
collect—the following words. 4 The case is this, sir—a 
severe contusion and puncture has been made at the top 

I I of the tibia by some hard and blunt substance—probably 
!j a flint stone—the consequence of .which is, a wound 
11 about an inch long, and (say) a quarter of an inch broad, 

, j and of a depth sufficient not only to lay open the 
j; cuticle and epidermis, but to sever a portion of tin* 
i tendon-patella, remove a small section of the perios- 
| teuin, and contuse the bone. Inflammation lias super- 
i veiled, in consequence of the entrance into the cavity of 
! j certain minute particles (probably gravel); which, keep- 

; I itig up a constant and active irritation, are calculated to 
jl retard recovery, till removed by means of poultices.’ 

! Here I desired my verbose informant to stop, my time 
! j not permitting me t<^ listen to the rest of the diagnosis, 
j | From tlic specimens of circumstantiality which 1 have 
i i produced, it will he found a most time-wasting fault, 

' : and one consequently to be avoided. The great art in 
making statements regarding facts is to seize their main 
i features, without detailing the petty events branching 
I j from or clinging to them, as have nothing to do with 
: ttie circumstiuice-m-chief which the narrator is anxious 
to detail. 

! PHON OGRArilY. 

! Wk have always been inclined to regard attempts to 
!! improve the spelling and sigu-representution of the 
English language as visionary, partly because so many 
very miserable failures have been made in this line, and 
partly been use there appeared so little reason to ex- 
l pert that any improved system would ever be so geiie- 
: rally adopted us to become of practical utility. Our 
i views, we candidly confess, have been much changed 
i since we lately became acquainted witli the system of 
j phonography invented by Mr Pitman of Bath. TWs 
I system is now in the course of being explained to popular 
; audiences throughout the country by lecturers commis¬ 
sioned by the inventor, and, having had our attention 
! attracted to it, by the visit of Messrs Woodward and 
j Walker to Edinburgh, we have enabled ourselves to 
speak with a little confidence of its merits, by going 
! through a course of lessons, in which we have mastered 
its principal features. We shall endeavour to give our 
’ readers some general knowledge of it, certain that, if we 
fail in making the subject interesting, it must be our 
own blame, as the lectures of our preceptor in the art 
were universally felt to be that and something more, 
‘namely, entertaining. 

The evil which phonography primarily proposes to 
reform, is the imperfection of our alphabet as a means of 
representing the sounds of out language. There are 
about thirty-eight sounds in the English tongue, and 
only twenty-six letters with which to express them, two 
of these (c g) having two different sounds to represent, 
while q represents a sound which can also be repre¬ 
sented by k. The representation of sounds by signs 


began in the infancy of mankind, and was very inade¬ 
quately effected by the alphabets which they invented. 
The forms of the letters of these alphabets were deter¬ 
mined by chance and caprice, and wore far from being 
so simple as tiJby might have been. The consequences 
are. that the words of all written languages are set down , 
or spelt in an arbitrary manner, and that the writing 
of these languages is invariably a tedious process. There 
is confessedly no principle in the spelling of English 
words. Tlic letter a, for instance, has four sounds, as 
in psalui, mat, mate, fall. The other vowels have 
several sounds each; mid several combinations of letters, 
of frequent use, have different sounds in different words ; 
thus, tuKjh has the various pronunciations expressed ill 
thought, though, through, plough, cough, rough, hough, 
hiccough. By way of an illustration of tlic uncertainty 
of the sounds of words in the English language, we may 
Wlfrow, from a late privately printed pamphlet, a line 
forming a gentleman's name, which may well defy cor¬ 
rect pronunciation in all but those w ho have heard it 
sounded— 

sir heart prif.se cRoron, tUkonet, of tiiovu, 

Ea in Geart may he pronounced four ways, as in Great, i 
Heat, Heart, Earth, and the G cither as in get or yom. 
Therefore the Christian name Geart may be any one 
of the eight words, Giert, Gyrt, Gart, Gert, Djiert, 
Djyrt, Djart, Djert. lo in J’riese may he pronounced 
four ways, as in the words Friend, Grieve, Sieve, Cries j 
and the may sound sharp, as in Gee.se, or flat, as ill 
Cheese. l’ricsc may therefore he one of the eight words 
Ties, Freeoe, Pnss, Frys, Frez, Freeze, Friz, Frize. 
(high in Grough may he pronounced in any one of the 
eigiit wavs above enumerated; so our baronet's patro¬ 
nymic may lie Grim, Gro, Groo, or Gron—Grof, Gruf, 
Grub, or Grup. Ovo in Tliove may ho pronounced 
three ways, as in rove, prove, and love; and Th may 
be either hard, as in 77u>rpe, or soft, as iu 77iee, or 
as T, as in 77«mias. Therefore, Thovp is susceptible, 
of nine interpretations of sound. The sum is tins, 
tlie name of the baronet, may he Kir GxgT (or Gyrt, 
Gart, Gert, Djiert, Djyrt, Djart, or Djert) Fuks (or 
Freeoe, Friss, l’rys, Frez, Freeze, Friz, or Frize), Glean 
(or tiro, Groo, Grnu, Grof, Gruf, Croh, or Grup), of 
Tliove, Timove, or Tlmv. Suppose eaeli of the varieties j 
of Grougli is liable to have any one of tlic varieties of 
Friesc to precede it, there will lie sixty-four possible 
varieties of pronunciation for Friese Grougli, two syl¬ 
lables of the name. Each of these varieties may lie ! 
preceded by any one ot the eight possible varieties of j 
pronunciation for tile name Geart, making 512 varieties j 
for Geart l’riese Grougli. Taking Thovo at nine varie- i 
ties, though it seems to have more, and considering that 
each of the preceding variations of the name may be 
followed by one of these peculiar ways of pronouncing 
the appellative of the estate, we shall sou that the full 
designation of this English gentleman (a real person, we 
believe) may lie pronounced no less than 4608 different 
ways. Moreover,»it so happens that the people of Sir 
Geart’s neighbourhood pronounce the vowels in Grough 
as in tiio word nnr, so that, after all, not one of these 
4608 pronunciations is the right one! 

This, it may lie said, is an extreme case; and certainly 
it is so; but the language is nevertheless full of anoma¬ 
lies of the same kind, insomuch that, on a careful inves¬ 
tigation of 50,000 words, it is ascertained that only about 
fifty, or one in a thousand, are pronounced as might be 
expected from the spelling. The following illustration 
is a less striking one than the above, yet sufficient to 
show how far our orthography is from being a guide to 
pronunciation. To show the incongruities, each rhym¬ 
ing word in the second line is spelt in the same way as 
the first. 

'Tuns a fine winter’s day, their breakfast was done, 

And the boys were disposed to enjoy some good/one. 

Sam Sprightly observed, • 'Tin but Just half- past eight. 

And thero‘8 mnro time for play than when breakfast is lehjht ; 

And so I'll agree, that, as cold iB the morning, 

We’!! keep ourselves wurjp at the game of stag working. 
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I'm stmt '■ With his bund in his waistcoat lie's off; 

Ami ins pla.vmates are dodging him round the pump troff. 

Ham’s active; but still their alertness is suoh, 

It wits not very soon that e’en one he could Inch. 

The captive's nssailed by joltes, buffets, and laughter, 

J)y n host of blithe boys quickly following might r : • 

But joined hand in linnd, tlieir forces arc double, 

Nor for jokes nor for buffetiugs caro they a loulle. 

! All's activity now, for high is the sport; 

; Reinforcements arrive front the shed and shed rort. 

1 More are caught, and tlieir places they straightway assign 
At the middle or end of the lengthening Him ,- 
To break it some push with bolli shoulder and thigh. 

Hut so iirm is the hold that vainly they (roll*. 

Oh, 'tis broken at last 1 now scamper the whole, 

To oscapo (heir pursuers, and get to the pole. 

All aro caught now, but one, of tho juvenile hosts. 

And he, a proud hero, vain-gloriously basts 

But, hark! tho clock strikes, and then, by the rules. 

They must quickly collect for their several schn’-s ; 

We ll leave them .awhile at their books and their sums. 

And join them again when the afternoon rams. 

It need scarcely lie remarked what a difficulty our im¬ 
perfect representation of sounds introduces into the study 
of our language, both for children and strangers. A 
child, who is told tliati o v e is luv, necessarily of course 
presumes that o has the pow rr of the vowel sound in luv, 
and, on coming to pronounce pro v e, supposes himself 
right when he says pruv; whereas it is proove. And 
so on with all the other 49,950 misrepresented words of 
the language, each of which requires a special effort of 
memory regarding itself,*before the student- can be con¬ 
sidered as perfect m orthoepy; the acquisition of ortho¬ 
graphy, or correct spelling, being a converse difficulty 
of not less magnitude, llow much of the time, labour, 
and mental energy of an infant is thus absorbed merely 
in getting over the difficulties imposed by a bad system 
handed down from antiquity ! 

It is obvious that, by having a sign fur each of the 
thirty-eight radical sounds, and spelling the words with 
these in all instances according to the Bound, the litera¬ 
ture of our speech would he of infinitely easier acquisi¬ 
tion, because we should then be guided by a few simple 
and invariable principles, instead of being required to 
fix'thousands of eccentricities in our memory. To fur¬ 
nish such aa extended alphabet, has lieen often attempted, 
but never successfully, in our opinion, until now, v, lien 
the task has been undertaker by a man apparently of 
much ingenuity, guided by an enlightened view of natu¬ 
ral principles. Mr Pitman’s system liaB also the advan¬ 
tage of furnishing a sliort-liand of an unusually easy- 
kind. 

In pursuit of simplification, this gentleman classes the 
mut-c and semivocal consonants in couples, which are 
merely lighter or graver variations of one sound—p, b ; 
t, d ; eh, ,i; k, g; f, v; th as in think , andtli as in them; 
s, v.; sh, zh; and he thus obtains the advantage of express¬ 
ing these respectively by lighter and heavier strokes, 
conformably to the nature of their sound. The signs 
adopted for the mutes are geometric forms of the simplest 
kind, and determined by an analogy to the modes of 

their pronunciation. The figure expresses them 

in union, being all the available radii of tlie upper half of 
a circle. The stroke or radius to the right is adopted to 
represent p (in its lighter form) and b (in its heavier 
form), because the pronunciation of these takes place 
nearest to the front of the vodhl organs. The upright 
stroke represents t and d, because these are sounded 
from a point next farther back in the mouth. The 
stroke leaning to the right represents cli and j, and the 
horizontal stroke k and g, for similar reasons. The 
simplicity of these characters, as distinguished from 
those which we derive from ancient hieroglyphics, de¬ 
rived in their turn from pictures of objects, must be 
striking to all; and yet, it will be observed, they are 
entirely distinct from each other, and therefore not to 
be mistaken in any possible case. The semivocals are 

parUpt^oirked on the same principle; thus ^ , a curve 

for’a Stroke in the same direction, represents f and v, 


according as it is written lightly or heavily; ^, the t 
line curved, is th, light or heavy is s and z, accord¬ 
ing as it is thin or thick; and is sh and zli. The 
liquids 1 and r aro represented by (^~ and^. M is 

f \; n is V_y; and ng is namely, the n cha¬ 

racter marked heavily. These are the whole of the 
substantial sounds or consonants of the language. 

The vow-els are produced in an equally simple man¬ 
ner. What may he called the fundamental vowels of 
the human speech, are thdse in the following words— 
reed, mate, psalm, caught, pope, room; namely, e, ai, 
ah, au, oe, oo. And these Mr Pitman expresses by 
heavy dots and short strokes placed at various points 
along the body of the consonants. Thus, taking the 
consonant t, sc have the vowels formed as follow-s— 

| -| | | “| | Tlie ^ ret 1 ' 1CS0 associations 

is the word eat, the second ate, the fourth aught, and 
tlie fifth oat. So, likewise, transposing the arrangement, 

we have . key, —— kay; and so forth, the vowel 

being here sequential to the stroke. The otlic r vowels 
arc those expressed in the following words—sit, set, 
sat, sot, rut, look, and these are only the others slioit- 
ened; they are marked by merely a light instead of 
a heavy dot or hyphen. There are also compound 
vowels—ye, ya, yah, yau, yo, you; we, wa, wall, wan, 
wo, woo; i, oi, on; wi, wou; and thc-ip arc expressed 
by little cusps and arrow-heads, arranged in similar 
relations to the consonants. It is needless here to give 
examples. * 

The whole of the mutes and sohie of the semi vocals 
are liable in our language to be often associated with 1 
and r, as in the words, p/ease, praise, lift/c, tract; and so 
forth. This combination is stenographic-ally expressed 
by merely a book at the beginning of the fundamental 
consonant, turned to tho right for 1, and to the left for v. 
A book made in like manner at the ends of the letters, 
adds other sounds; in the straight line letters, at the 
left, it indicates n, at the light, lion; towards the inside 
of the bend in the curved letters, n. There is also a 
readier inode of the letter s liy a loop at the beginning 
or end of the adjoining consonants; and the ed of the 
preterite tense is deuoted by giving the preceding con¬ 
sonant of half the usual size; thus, [ dip, when wri t ten 


becomes dipped; 


fable, when written 


becomes fabled; and so on. The abbreviative power of 
the system is strongly marked in some instances. Tor 

example, two strokes jor moves of the hand —=> would 

express tlie word cautioned, which requires twenty- 
eight to execute in the ordinary hand. 

Snell are the main features of Mr Pitman's phono¬ 
graphy ; a few less important particulars are overlooked, 
for the sake of simplicity. It appears that the system, 
wherever it is explained, meets a warm reception from 
many persons. It impresses all w ith an admiration of its 
simplicity and truthfulness, the result of the relation 
which it bears to natural principles; and hundreds and 
thousands have studied it so far as to be able to corre- . 
spond in it. We find that four lessons have enabled us 
to convey the system into our mind, and that only 
practice could further be necessary to enable us to 
write it with ease and speed. The great question will 
be, of course, to what good ? We wish to give a candid * 
answer, when*we say that a large and wide-spread 
adoption of the system does not seem to us as alto¬ 
gether to be despaired of. It is very clear that, when 
the present.aeknowledgedly bad system is once, with 
whatever difficulty, acquired, there is a great indis¬ 
position to take the trouble of mastering a new one, 
however simple. Familiarised with literature in its 
present appearance, every new mode of expressing it 
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? appears barbarous and ridiculous; and there is a posi¬ 
tive dislike to all fresh trouble upon the subject. These 
facts may be admitted, and yet we would still say that 
i phonography may make progress. A writer for the 
press may have the benefit of its distinctness and breyity 
of manual labour, where he is accustomed to have his 
j manuscript set up by one set of compositors, these in¬ 
dividuals being also acquainted with it. Merchants and 
j others, accustomed .to correspond, may take advantage 
of its amazing facility. And by thus, as it were, cliect- 
| ing settlements amongst us, it may in time advance to 
J be the predominant system. • There are. however, other 
j hopes for phonography. It may yet be found of vast 
service in the missionary cause. When a need occurs, 
as is every day the case, for expressing the Scriptures 
in a barbarous and hitherto unwritten language, this 
J mode of writing ought decidedly to be adopted. We 
J undertake to say that, expressed by characters so un- 
; equivocal, and so easily distinguished, a savage novice 
| in Christianity would learn to read the Bible in one- 
twentieth of tiie time necessary when iiis language is 
J expressed in English characters. Tile difficulty of 
! rightly expressing a hitherto unwritten language in 
| our alphabet, has been experienced near our own doors ; 

I namely, when, in the reign of Charles H., it became 
11 necessary to print books in Gaelic. Written as this 
; j language is, no ordinary scholar could read it from a 
j] hook, without a great deal of particular instruction; 
i; but a phonogrupher unacquainted with the language 
! could write a leruion at Killin, and his manuscript 
j, could be reaA out by another phniiograplicr to an 
j audience, in Kin tyre, not one of whom would fail to 
understand it, though it was a mere babble to the 
render. We cordially, then, recommend the considera¬ 
tion of phonography to tluirc engaged in the diffusion 
of sacred knowledge among the heathen: it would 
probably be found the greatest aid they had ever de- 
: liied from human ingenuity for the advancement of 
! their objects. It might, even bo worthy of deliberation, 

| whether phonography is not tlie mode of reading which 
should bo lirst imparted to the young. Children of six 
years old would learn to read in it in a very few weeks, 
and their minds would thus be at once prepared for the 
further illumination to he gained from education, in¬ 
stead of spending years in mastering eccentricities and 
barbarisms which are purely accidental, and when 
learned, constitute no real knowledge. An acquain¬ 
tance with the forty-nine thousand nine hundred and 
fifty capriciously - formed signs for as many words, 
might be acquired in subsequent years, when the mind 
was better fitted for application to such a task. Only, 
it is to be feared that, if once accustomed to the direct¬ 
ness, clearness, and truthfulness of phonography, it 
might he found impossible to bend the mind to pay the 
needful attention to what lias been called One Great Un¬ 
truth, the ordinary mode of expressing our language. 


MR KOHL IN SCOTLAND. 

It will be seen, by reference to former articles on this 
; gentleman’s travels,* that after having inspected a pact 
of England and Wales, ho departed from Holyhead, 
and having taken a hasty survey of Ireland, entered 
Scotland by the Clyde. ‘ The first object which greeted 
. my eyes at Glasgow’,' he says, ‘ was an enormous chim¬ 
ney, which towered out through the mist ov«r the city 
like the Minster of Strasburg and the St Stephen’s 
Tower of Vienna.’ This chimney—said to be 450 feet 
high, and the tallest in Great Britain—shoots up from 
'Tennant’s chemical works, to conduct the noxious va¬ 
pours which issue from them sufficiently high to pre¬ 
vent damage to the air breathed by the inhabitants. It 
suggested to Kohl an idea which is striking, and not 
altogether impracticable. ‘ What an excellent thing it 
would be to make them yet more extensive, and make a 


* A paper on Mr Kohl’s tnivolsin Ireland mipesrudin >'n. 3; one 
on his Knglish travels, in No. 3 y; both of the present series. 
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few giant chimneys carry up the smoke of a whole 
town, liy conducting it through subterranean passages 
from each of the houses. These colossal cliiinueys 
might easily he converted into picturesque and beau¬ 
tiful objects, by the application of some architectural 
taste to their construction and decoration. The num¬ 
berless ugly little chimneys which at present deform 
great towns would then vanish ; and as the whole might 
be placed under the superintendence of regular function¬ 
aries, the many fires which now continually break out 
in private chimneys would be avoided.’ 

Nothing seems to have surprised our traveller so 
much in Glasgow ns the large commercial establish¬ 
ment of the Messrs Campbell. ‘ I visiti d,’ says lie, ‘ the 
greatest warehouse of manufactured guod,s in the town, 
that of tiie brothers Campbell, who employ no fewer 
Until 200 clerks [or shopmen] in their establishment. 
flNrall tiie goods sold there, none interested me more 
tliail tlie Scottish cheeked elotli, or “ tartan,” ns it is 
called. Next to tiie tartans, the great embroidering 
establishments in the house of tiie brothers Campbell 
attracted my attention. Number^ of voting girls wore 
there occupied in embroidering caps, collars, christening 
robes, and other garments. Tiie kind of embroidery i 
here worked is called Moravian point. Means have been j 
discovered for printing tiie pattern to be followed upon 
the muslin to be embroidered, and this occasions a great 
saving of time and trouble. In tins way 150 embroid- 1 
erers can produce from 1500 to*2000 richly embroidered 
caps in a month. A great number of these, as of the 
other embroidered articles, are of course sent to London. 
The owners of this great establishment, the Messrs | 
Campbell, began with only it hundred pounds capital. ■ 
They are now among tiie richest people in Glasgow, i 
and one of t.licro is lord provost of the city. Chambers 1 
asserts, in his Bicture of Scotland, that tiie receipts of , 
this house amounted in the year 1854 to L.435,021 j 
sterling, an amount probably unequalled by any other 
similar retail-dealers in the world. These gentlemen _ j 
may, perhaps, have earned their wealtli hardly enough;* ! 
but it very frequently happens that a singly lueky hit, | 
a single happy idea, makes tiie fortune of a manufac- ! 
turer in Glasgow. Tiie animation and spirit with which ; 
commerce is carried on in Great Britain, and tiie im¬ 
mense extent of the market which lies open to tiie 
British manufacturer, give such a wide sphere to every 
inveniion, and allow each, if successful, such rich and 
immediate rewards, as can be realised in no other coun¬ 
try. I was told of a man who invented a new kind of 
pocket-handkerchief, the colour and pattern of which 
happening suddenly to become fasiiionablp among tiie 
English and tlieir 100,000,000 of colonists, he became a 
very wealthy man in an incredibly short space of time. 
Many other manufacturers endeavoured, of course, to 
imitate these favourite handkerchiefs, hut they did not 
succeed until the inventor had liud time, as t have said, 
to realise most ample profits. England is truly the coun¬ 
try for inventors: here a single lucky thought ill this 
way, hundreds of ..thousands of which would elsewhere 
be comparatively useless, may become a true I'kirtuna- 
tus’s purse to the possessor. Doubtless hundreds of 
such lueky notions, which might make a millionaire of 
me in England, are perpetually springing up in my brain, 
and dying away for wapt of exercise; lueky notions 
upon which others will some day grow rich, although 
they will at last take the same way which I next took, 
namely, towards the churchyard.’ 

Speaking of the wonderfully rapid rise of Glasgow— 

■ At the time of the Union, about a hundred years ago, 
Glasgow contained only 12,000 inhabitants, and was 
totally unknown to the rest of Europe. Since then, the 
city has twelve times doubled its original population; 
and it now contains 282,000 inhabitants. It is to the 
cotton lords, and their enterprising speculations, that 
Glasgow chiefly owes its prosperity. The landlords 
prefer residing in the old aristocratic cities of eastern 
Scotland, particularly in Edinburgh, which offers in 
everything a striking contrast to Glasgow-. Edinburgh 
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is the centre of rank, cultivation, art, and literature; 
Glasgow of wealth, manufacture, and commerce. Edin¬ 
burgh glories in antiquity and historical recollections; 
Glasgow in its rapid rise and ever-increasing vigour. 
Hotli cities are, upon the whole, favouraMe to the catise 
of reform and progress, but Glasgow more uniformly so 
than Edinburgh.’ 

From the metropolis of the west of Scotland Mr 
Kohl proceeded to Edinburgh—a two hours’ ride by 
railway—through what he calls the heart of the Scot¬ 
tish Lowlands. Edina, with ‘its palaces and towers,’ 
astonished and delighted our traveller of many lands. 
But if the elegance of the architecture, and the general 
neatness of the newer part of the city, with its wealthy 
and fashionable society, afford much to admire, so does 
the more ancient part—the Old Town, perched on its 
long and abrupt hill—awaken feelings not less of surprise 
than distress. ‘The apjiearauce of Edinburgh is parti¬ 
cularly striking at night, and I do not believe there is 
a city in Europe which is rendered so beautiful by its 
.street-lamps and liouse-liglits of different kinds. The 
Old Town, the immense houses of which, towering one 
above another, arc seefi from the splendid line of Princes 
Street, which runs all along the side of the Hower-and- 
tree-filled valley, like a quay along a river bank, is 
particularly brilliant at night. This Old Town glitters 
every day of the week with numberless ranges and 
clusters of lights, as other cities do only on great festive 
occasions. Yet all this tple'udid array of lights is the 
consequence of pnverly and wretchedness. All these 
high houses arc filled with crowded inhabitants from 
cellar to roof, and every room lias its separate family. 
As all these poor jieople are at. work till very late at 
night, light glimmers from thy window of every crowded 
and comfortless room ; whilst in the houses of the rich, 
whole suites of rooms lie unoccupied, and consequently 
dark.’ Visiting the old parts of the town, he proceeds 
—‘ Had I not witnessed the condition of the poor in the 
Polish cities, and had I not seen in various parts of the 
“world so much misery, squalidness, and privation every¬ 
where connected with poverty, 1 should say that the 
condition of the poor in some parts of tiie ()ld Town of 
Edinburgh was the most painful and humiliating spec¬ 
tacle that human eye could wi' ness ; hut so great is the 
amount of privation and wretchedness endured in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the world, that I hesitate to give the 
preference to any. Certain it is, however, that the 
manner of life of the poor in Edinburgh lias its own 
very peculiar evils, which arise chiefly from the re- 
rnaikable mode of building adopted in the part of the 
town they inhabit. The “closes” of the Old Town are 
probably the narrowest streets in the world. The lanes 
and alleys of Genoa, and those of the Oriental cities, are 
broad and spacious compared to them. Some are lite¬ 
rally only a yard and a half, or two yards across from 
house to house I Formerly the houses in these closes 
were inhabited by wealthy nobles, and many of them 
Etill bear the names of distinguished old families. It 
may be imagined, therefore, how filtjiy and pestilential 
is the very air in these closes. As neither sun nor 
wind can ever pierce them, they are always damp. In 
many places I Baw heaps of dirt lying in them, which 
had evidently been accumulating for years. Strange 
irregular piles of steps placed like ladders, on the 
outside, lead into the upper Hod inner parts of these 
houses, which consist of narrow passages, stone steps, 
and wretched holes of rooms, all forming the most irre¬ 
gular and intricate labyrinths. The windows of these 
miserable dens often command the most extensive and 
magnificent views through the narrow mountain-clefts, 
called streets, over, the beautiful New Town with its 
hills, valleys, and gardens. The cholera made frightful 
ravages in Jhcsc doses, often as unvisited by the physi¬ 
cian and the police as by the sun and wind; and it is 
aaid that .some of them are never quite free from in¬ 
fectious diseases of the worst kinds. They contain 
many Irish inhabitants ; and us the Irish never can do 
without pigs wherever they are, they ofteti take their 


favourite animals to five with them five or six storeys 
high, where they fatten them in the bed-chamber or 
dressing-room of some noble courtier of the sixteenth 
century. It is said that at the time of the cholera, when 
the police endeavoured to dean out and set in order 
somfe of these wretched places, they once had to let down 
a number of pigs through a window four storeys high, 
because they had grown too fat to pass through the nar¬ 
row stone- doorways by which they were brought in. 

* I confess that I was deeply interested by the extra¬ 
ordinary scenes and sufferings to be witnessed in these 
old parts of Edinburgh; and I visited them several times, 
both by day and night. The most painful thought con¬ 
nected with them was, that the misery and wretchedness 
of these places seem likely to remain unimproved for an 
indefinite period of time. Something, indeed, the autho¬ 
rities of Edinburgh are doing here and there for the 
purification* and enlargement of the closes; and old 
buildings and alleys arc occasionally pulled down to 
make room for new ones.’ Here we must correct Mr 
Kold. The authorities of Edinburgh have never, as far 
as we are aware, taken any pains to improve the dwell¬ 
ings of the poor, or to render the place generally more 
salubrious. Old houses have been removed, but only to 
make room for buildings suitable for the middle and 
higher classes; so that, in point of fact, every such so- 
called improvement has had the natural effect of driv¬ 
ing tile poor into more confined spaces. This lias been 
again and again represented to the town authorities ; 
but without effect, either from the wgnt. of common 
sense to understand, or of energy to grapple with, such 
horrors. Amongst objects which Mr IConl is pleased to 
call interesting, he includes our own printing-office, 
which he visited, and honours witft a flattering notice. 

From Edinburgh lie ascended the Forth to Stir¬ 
ling, and thence to the Highlands by way of Drum¬ 
mond Castle and Crieff, Perth and Dunkeld. At Loch 
Tay, Mr Kohl, on seeing a Highland drover’s hut, was 
reminded of Landseer’s admirable picture; apropos of 
which we arc furnished with some interesting facts re¬ 
garding Highland droves and drovers. 1 The cattle 
forming one of these great droves are ordered to be 
assembled on a certain day, at an appointed spot— at the 
foot of a mountain—ou the shore of a lake m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a village, and in all probability of some re¬ 
nowned battle-field. Herdsmen are then chosen for the 
different divisions of the drove, and over them all is 
placed a sort of leader, called a “ topsman.” This “ tops- 
man” executes all the business, conducts all the move¬ 
ments of flic drove, and is responsible to the proprietors 
for the value of the cattle. lie is always in motion ; 
sometimes at the head, sometimes in the rear, and his 
advice is asked on ail occasions. He knows the safest 
roads through the wildest mountain districts. He usu¬ 
ally prefers, if he has any choice, the grassy byways to 
the hard and dusty high-roads, as at the same time more 
agreeable to the hoofs of the cattle, and affording them 
food on the road. The topsmeu are generally well paid 
for their trouble; and as bankers are to be found every¬ 
where at the present day, the pecuniary part of their 
affairs is generally transacted by means of them. In 
former days, the Highland proprietor himself frequently 
accompanied his drove to the south, and brought home 
his money in his own hands. The day of departure of 
one of these droves is usually one of great importance 
to all the Jiills and glens in the neighbourhood. It is ' 
this moment which Edwin Landseer has chosen for the 
picture I have alluded to; and as he paid a visit to the 
north on purpose to study the character of the people 
and of the scenery, the accuracy of all its details renders, 
it not only valuable as a masterpiece of art, for poetical 
design and treatment, but also for the ethnographical 
fidelity of its delineation. The time chosen is the early 
morning, when the drove is about to begin its march to 
the south. ‘ There are the young men who are to aecom • 
pany it taking leave of their huts, their parents, or of 
those still dearer ; the old people anxiously calculating 
the welcome profit which is to return to them from their 
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departing cattle; the topsman, who must leave house 
and farm, wife and children, and to whose parting the 
artist has given a tinge of melancholy, harmonising well 
with a farewell scene. The landscape belongs to the 
contre of the Scotch Highlands, where at this moment 
I found myself. A range of dark and cloud-capped 
mountains appears in the distance, beyond which lie 
the beautiful plains of the south, towards which the 
march proceeds. A lake expands its bosom at the foot 
of the hills, and on a tongue of land projecting into it 
lies an ancient castle in ruins, carrying back tbe thoughts 
to stormy times, and to the warlike chieftains who in¬ 
habited it. Some of the foremost divisions of the drove 
have already set out in the direction of the mountains, 
Btraggling about, as cattle do, and snatching on their 
way a mouthful of grass, or water from the lake, hut 
kept carefully apart by their respective drovers, who 
walk soberly after them with the earnest, air of men 
bent on a great undertaking. Some herdsmen arc tak¬ 
ing a farewell cup at the door of a hut, which straw, and 
heather, and smoke point out as a huninn habitation; 
while in the rude structure of a little cart made of a 
kind of wicker-work, we perceive that society, amidst 
these Highland hills, is still in the primitive state so 
favourable to the efforts of the painter. The centre of 
the picture, and the principal figure, is that of the tops- 
! man, who, in full travelling costume, with his lcilt on, 

; his plaid over his shoulder, his sandals on his feet, and 
; on his head the “ blue bonnet” (probably made at Kil¬ 
marnock, for the Scotch say they arc not made properly 
anywhere else5, has taken Ins little son in his arms, 
while his wife replenishes his travelling buttle with 
whisky* 'I'lie infant has caught his father's smartly- 
mounted dirk, and i* carrying it, as babies do all tilings 
they lay hold of, to his mouth. The old white-headed 
father of the topsman has come out of the hut, and sat 
| down before the door, his bent form mid wrinkled face 
indicating his groat age; he is probably somewhat deaf, 
for his unmarried, blooming, black-haired daughter is 
j stooping down to his ear to speak to him, while she 
i wraps closely round him a thick woollen covering, to 
! protect him from the sharp mountain air. it seems ns 
■ if this must be the last time the old man could witness 
j this stirring scene; hut wo may recollect in liis favour 
I that in Scotland people live to almost as great an age as 
j in Russia or Norway. In the year 1821, there were in 
Scotland, among 2,093,000 of inhabitants, no less than 
j 150,000 who were above sixty years of age; that is, one 
, out of every thirteen. It is likely that this circum- 
; stance would produce a very favourable influence on the 
! state of national morals.’ By Killin and Loch Katrine 
i our traveller returned to Stirling, and thence to Edin- 
j burgh. 

The chief peculiarity of this amusing tourist is the 
miscellaneousncss of his remarks. Whatever thoughts 
suggest themselves by any of the persons he. meets or 
scenes he witnesses, he jots down at once; hence tli°y 
have a freshness and a pertinence which a more syste¬ 
matic writer could not attain. With some of these 
scattered notices we conclude. 

An article of food new to the British cuisine is 
suggested by the seed-shops. ‘In general, the shops 
of English seed-merchants are decorated with a num¬ 
ber of fine pumpkins; but, what is very remarkable, 
this kind of fruit is never eaten, not even the poorest 
• knowing how to boil the pumpkin, and prepare it for 
the table. It is grown merely for ornamefit; and yet 
how many poor people might sometimes make a meal 
off one pumpkin, if somebody would only teach them 
how to dress it I He who attempted to introduce 
the cultivation and use of the pumpkin into Scot¬ 
land, might not perhaps have to congratulate him¬ 
self on very splendid success, but suppose he only en¬ 
riched his country by providing additional food for 
twelve human creatures. The Romans voted a crown to 
him who saved the life of a fellow-citizen; should not 
he entitled to the same reward who provided room and 
subsistence for another reasoning creature?’ 


On his way to Drummond Castle our author met with 
a parish schoolmaster, whereupon the following colloquial 
comparison between the conditiou of Scottish and Ger¬ 
man schoolmasters ensues;—‘ I could not help silently 
comparing ttys abode [the schoolmaster’s house] with 
those of our village schoolmasters in Saxony, and won¬ 
dering at the progress made of late years, in this respect, 
in Scotland. I expressed aloud the agreeable surprise I 
felt at this change, and my new friend declared that he 
was content with his position. On the whole, however, 
he added, “ there was a good deal of discontent among 
the parish schoolmasters, on account of the smallness of 
their pay.” I replied that, the samo complaint was often 
heard in Germany; and he inquired what was the ave¬ 
rage pay of our schoolmasters. “ It varies a good deal,” 
was my answer; “some have a hundred, some a hun¬ 
dred and fifty, but many no more than fifty dollars.” 

How many pounds go to a dollar?'' asked he. 

- “ Seven dollars go to a pound,” said t. 

•'"What!” he exclaimed, springing up from his chair, 
“ do you mean to tell me that they pay a schoolmaster 
with seven pounds a-ycar?” “ Evan so,” I replied, 
“ seven pounds; but liow much, Jtlun, do they get ■with 
you ? ” 

“ I know no one who has less than from L.40 to I..50 
in all Scotland ; but the average is L.70 or L.80, and 
many go as high as L. 150.” 

“What!” cried 1, springing up in my' turn, “L.150! 
that makes 1050 dollars. A Jaron would be satisfied in 
Germany with such a revenue as that; and do you mean 
to say that there are schoolmasters who grumble at it?” 
“Yes,” said he; “but recollect how dear things are 
witli us. Sugar costs eightpence a pound, coffee two 
shillings: chocolate is still dearer, and tea not much 
cheaper. And then how dear are good beef ami pork, 
and plums, and puddings, and everything else!” I could 
not deny this; hut I thought thr.t our poor schoolmasters 
were content if they had hut bread.’ 


BELTED WILL HOWARD. 

We were grieved to hear a few weeks ago that the fine | 
old fortalice at Naworth, in Cumberland, belonging to j 
Lord Carlisle, had been entirely destroyed by fire, thus 
adding another item to the list of things fashioned by 
our forefathers of which time 'or accident is gradually 
depriving us. As a memorial of things as they existed 
when the world was sonic centuries younger than it is 
now', and still more of those turbulent days, the recol¬ 
lection of which our border minstrelsy has helped to jier- 
petuatc, Naworth Castle was a place of great interest. 
Its halls and courts, its dungeons and battlements, told 
to the man of reflecting mind tides of no dull character. 
Its weather-beaten, time-stricken walls, had witnessed 
deeds of violence and bloodshed (gallantry and patrio¬ 
tism they were thought then) the like of which, even if 
those walls had stood, they would, it is hoped, never 
have seen again. Border warfare and its horrors have 
long since disappeared ; peace, with its blessings, now 
reigns throughout the district; and yet the mind, against 
its better reason, cannot forbear reverting with pleasure 
to the agitated history of former days, as transmitted to 
us through the coloured mjjdia of ballad and tradition. 
Such charms for all time liav y adv enturous courage and 
endurance; such is the SKflLlflying power of time. 
Hence arises one great source of the pleasure we feel in 
contemplating an old fortress, connected as it is with 
the times of which we speak. 

It was not, however, to give a description of Naworth 
tqat we took up our pen, hut to recount the history 
of one of its inhabitants, the Lord "William Howard, 
through whose residence there the castle acquired 
much of its celebrity. This nobleman (better known 
as ‘ Belted Will’) was the son of Thomas, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, and grandson of the Earl of Surrey, 
whose name is famous in the annals of English lite¬ 
rature as the first writer of blank verse in ‘ the vul- 
i gar tongue.’ He seemed destined to experience and 
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exemplify the truth, that no rank confers an immunity 
from misfortune ( nay, that at certain periods those 
most elevated are most liable to calamity. His mother 
died shortly after his birth, his grandfather perished on 
the scaffold, and in his ninth year he eompelled.to 
see his father Buffer the same fate on Tower Hill for a 
traitorous attachment (so it was alleged) to the Queen 
of Scots. The sons were thereupon deprived of rank 
and estates, so that they were truly reduced to that 
plight foreseen by the duke (whose grief had need to 
stretch itself beyond the hour of death), when he de¬ 
scribed them, shortly before his execution, as having 
4 nothing to feed the cormorants withal.’ 

William, at the age of fourteen, was married to his fa¬ 
ther’s ward, the Lady Elizabeth Dacre, who was by some 
years his junior. Their own statement in after-years was, 
that at the period of their espousals they ‘ could nott make 
nbove twenty-flye yearcs both togcather.’ Contrary to 
what might naturally be expected, his marriage with this 
lady, who, as one of the co-heiresses of George Lord Dacre, 
brought Naworth and other large estates into the Howard 
family, was eminently happy. His attachment to iier con¬ 
tinued unchanged through the troubles and distractions 
of a long life. 4 In his accounts,’ says Mr Howard of 
Corby Castle, in his Memorials of the Howard Family, 
a folio volume printed, but not published, 4 there are a 
number of presents to her, even to decorate her person 
at an advanced age; and he had her portrait taken by 
Cornelius Jansen, the l>cft painter thou known, when 
she was in her seventy-third year. Ho fired with 
indignation, amounting almost to implacability, at Sir 
William Hutton’s having insinuated that she, during 
his absence, when lie was warden of the marches, had 
connived at the escape of a prisoner, and would scaree 
accept an ample apology.’ The Earl of Arundel, Lord 
William's oldest brother, having adopted the Roman 
Catholic faith, and not deeming it safe to remain in 
England, attempted to make his escape to the continent; 
but he was intercepted just as lie was stepping on hoard 
the vessel, and committed to the Tower. Lord William 
and one of his sisters soon followed their brother into the 
same place o£captivity, at a time most inconvenient for 
their interests. A claim for the Dacre estates had been 
set up by Francis Dacre, uncle to the two nobleme n’s 
■wives ; and this claim he pros .euted with great eager¬ 
ness. Notwithstanding‘every unjustifiable contrivance 
was resorted to, jurors packed, 4 nay, the counsellors 
refused to plead their title when they hndd been for- 
melly reteyned,’ yet the trial passed in favour of the 
Howards. After a year’s imprisonment, Lord William 
was allowed to go scot free ; his brother was also libe¬ 
rated, but not quite so easily; they made a star-chamber 
matter of it, and inflicted a heavy fine. Although an 
end had been put to the litigation by a solemn judgment 
against the claimant, it by no means consorted with the 
queen’s policy to suffer such large estates to pass at once 
into tile hands of disaffected persons, as the Howards 
were thought to he. They petitioned Elizabeth for a 
restitution of their rights; hut it was not until 1601, 
that is, thirty years after those rights had accrued, 
nor until a ‘consideration’ to the amount of L.10,000 
was paid into her exchequer, that she consented to do 
her petitioners the justice they sued for. Brighter days 
dawned upon the house of/l4oward when Elizabeth died. 
It,wah now that WillfeaiFf.Jga.i. to repair the decayed 
castle at Naworth, where old Camden found him in 
1607. Having been appointed warden of the marches by 
King James, he garrisoned Naworth with one hundred 
and forty men, resolving to fulfil his duties with assi¬ 
duity and vigour. His efficient measures so terrifiqd 
the Scots, that the very children were stilled when their 
mothers threatened .them with his name; a trick they 
a * , i , w hen need required. It has been 

stated, tliatjndian nurses are wont, in like manner, to 
menace mjx rebellious charges with the vengeance of 
Sw P, w »»# 8 ““ tm K 8 even at this day. 4 When in their 
greatest.hepglit, sayt, old Fuller, 4 tlie moss-troopem had 
tWo gi**%'$>e n ues—the laws of the land and.Lord Wil¬ 


liam Howard of Nawurth. Ho sent many of them to 
Carlisle, to that place where the officer always does Ms 
work by dayliyht.’ It seems that he did not always 
trouble himself to send culprits so far as Carlisle, for a 
grove of aged oaks near the castle has been pointed out 
as the usual place of execution, whore many a border 
marauder, both Scotch and English, struggled his last. 
An anecdote will illustrate this. The lord warden being 
a thoughtful student, as well as a dauntless soldier, was 
poring one day over a book, when it trooper hastily 
entered his study to report that a man of dubious cha¬ 
racter, from the wrong side of the border, had been 
captured, lie proceeded tfl inquire his master’s plea¬ 
sure as to the prisoner’s treatment, when Lord William, 
indignant at the interruption, exclaimed, 4 llang him, in 
the devil’s name!’ To hear was to obey ; the captive 
was a Scotchman, and no command could he couched in 
plainer words. The soldier, making no allowance for the 
puzzling nature of schoolmen’s pages, nor supposing for 
a moment that Ins master had frowned (as King John 
would have had Hubert think) ‘more out of humour than 
advised respect,’ straightway hurried his unfortunate 
prisoner to a convenient tree. Imagine laird William’s 
surprise when, upon expressing a desire to examine the 
case, he was informed that his previous order had been 
obeyed to the letter. His lordship's library was placed 
alongside his oratory, higli up in the eastern tower, 
communicating by a narrow stone stair with his dor¬ 
mitory. From a catalogue which he drew up, we were 
glad to perceive that his collection comprised Shale- 
speare’s plays and Homer’s Iliad, ns it showed that not¬ 
withstanding his predilection for the severer studies of 
theology and history, and in spite of the distt'actionn 
consequent upon a military life, lif could occasionally 
find leisure to unbend his mind over the creations of 
poetic genius. From what we know of his scholastic, 
habits, we can well believe that, secure within his 
‘peaceful citadel’amongst his beloved books, he often 
allowed the storm of elements, or of circumstance, to 
blow without as it listed. 

It seems that his lordship frequently rode up to 
London. The expense of a journey, with twenty atten¬ 
dants and twelve horses, amounted to about L.l.'j—a 
fact which show's the great difference in (lie value of 
money between that time and the present, since he must 
have been at least six days on the road. A century earlier, 
a similar journey from Skipton Castle, in Yorkshire, to 
London, cost the Earl of Cumberland, with thirty-three 
servants, L.7, 16s. In 1622 Lord William was attacked 
w ith an illness of some danger, since he deemed it neces¬ 
sary to betake himself to Spa, near Aix-la-Chapellc, 
then the fashionable bathing-place, for the purpose of 
recruiting his health. In passing, we may notice that 
this place has given its name to every other medicinal 
spring, all of them being now termed Spas. The water- 
drinkers, always a vagrant tribe, have discovered else¬ 
where brunnen of filthier tinge and more offensive odour, 
and the glory of Spa has become eclipsed; but they 
cannot take away the honour it possesses of being known 
to the Romans, and of the visit in 1717 of Peter the 
Great. To return, however, to our subject. Mr Howard, 
in the work from which we before quoted, informs us 
that Lady Howard was often called 4 Bessie with the 
Braid Aprdh,’ not, as lie conceived, from any embroidery 
of that part of her dress, but using the word broad In 
allusion to the breadth or extent of her possessions. 
This may bb so; but in Mr Howard’s remarks concern- , 
ing the epithet by which that lady’s husband is usually 
known, we thiuk there is good reason to suppose, as we 
shall presently show, that he has mistaken the origin 
of the appellation. These are Mr Howard's words — 
‘Lord William is, in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
called by Sir Walter Scott “Belted Will Howard,” 
meaning, I apprehend, that he was in the habit of wear¬ 
ing the baldrick, or broad belt, which was formerly worn 
as a distinguishing badge by persons of high station. 
But this as to him is not at all founded in fact, as the 
belts which he wears in Ids pictures are particularly 
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narrow. But the characteristic epithet with which his 
name has come down to our times is liaulJ, meaning 
Bold Wyllie.’ We shall now give Sir Walter’s sketch 
of the Lord of Naworth— 

than whom knight 

Was never dubbed mure bold in light, • 

Nor when from war and tumour tree. 

More famed for stately courtesy. 

* * * 

Costly his garb, Ills Flemish ruff 
Fell o’er his doublet aliaped of buff, 

With satin slashed and lined ; 

Tawny his hoot, and gold bis spur, 

Hit cloak was all of J’oland fur, 
llis bone with silver twined ; 

His Million blade, by mareluncn felt. 

Hung in a broad and studded belt; 

Hence, in rude phrase, the boidoiors still 
Called noble Howard Molted Will. 

The ‘broad anti studded belt’here alluded to was 
preserved at Naworth up to the breaking out of the late 
fire, amongst other memorials of its bravo wearer. It 
was not, however, so much remarkable for breadth as 
lor the metal studs upon its surface, arranged so as to 
form this couplet in German, a translation of wliieli is 
subjoined:— 

O mcnscli gcilcnck an diosen tag 
Ila-a Huttos starckc liaml vermag. 

[i> man! rcllcct that on tills day 
Hod’s hand hath power to save or slay.] 

1 The appellation of ‘ belted’ may be easily traced to this 
baldrick. Doubtless, in the vulgar imagination, its un¬ 
couth characters locked up some mysterious charm that 
protect^ tlio person of its wearer from danger, an im¬ 
pression that lie hinyclf would be in no haste to remove, 
and which seemed to he countenanced both by ids fcar- 
| less activity and the hours spent in the seclusion of his 
, study. 

| Lord William was a member of the church of Rome, 

| and apparently a reverent student of her creed. His 
I library contained many religious treatises, and amongst 
them was one upon the Real Presence, with the auto¬ 
graph of its author, John Usher, Bishop of Rochester, 

' a martyr, if not to the truth that is recorded in the 
authentic book of heaven, yet to that copy of it which 
he thought authentic, which was written upon his heart 
in the antique characters of authoritative age.’* Will 
was in the habit of writing a motto on the title-pages 
of his books in allusion to the subject; for instance, in 
Galvin’s Institutes, lie had placed in Latin St Paul’s 
: exhortation, ‘ Let him that tbinketh lie standeth, take 
: heed lest he fall;’ whilst in an astronomical treatise by 
j Galileo, he had written— 

For tliear glory is to change. 

And tlmur liberty to range. 

; History and antiquities engrossed much of the lord 
i warden’s attention, especially the latter. Intlic Arui: 'el 
collection of manuscripts in the British Museum, tlicne 
arc notes and copies of ancient documents in ids own 
neat handwriting. lie was the intimate friend of 
Camden and Sir Robert Cotton, the collector of the 
Cottonian manuscripts ; indeed one of his daughters was 
married to Sir Robert’s son. One of his letters to the 
antiquary, preserved in that collection, exhibits Ids 
i biddable anxiety as a ‘lover of venerable ahtiquity’in 
so striking a light, that we- shall transcribe part of it. 
The letter is dated ‘Naward, 13‘> August!, J 808;’ and 
wc must premise that Sir Robert and Camden had, in 
their travels northwards, visited that place the preceding 
year. One might imagine, from the mention of * these 
• extreamo partes,’ and ‘ this cold region,’ that it was with¬ 
in the Arctic circle instead of Cumberland that Lord 
William lived. ‘Sir Thomas, the curate of Willcmon- 
suieke, that you directed me to, is removed, and his suc¬ 
cessor would not adventure to deliver the stones before 
he knewe his master’s pleasure, which at first motion I 
obteined. Till haye tyme was past, I could gett no 


draughts to undertake to carry them, and now haie 
tyme is done, there are no draughts in thecountric able 
to drawe them, so as thereuppon 1 have appointed myne 
owne draughts to deliver them at Newborne, from 
whence I tlou'jt not hut they shal bo spedily conveied 
by water to Mr Ruddall, who I assure niyselre will take 
tile opportumtie of the first vessle io transport them to 
the most convenient haven, from whence you may with 
most speed long them in sucli a place as you intend they 
shall rust without remove, which I wishe rnaie remaine 
as many yearos in your limits, under the protection of 
your name and familie, as they have had residence in 
these partes sence the author of them did first erect 
them ; for that I much fearc I shall not this yeare see 
you in these extreame partes, 1 thought good to iuforme 
you in gene rail, hut not to mention any in particular, 
that 1 have gotten, and know we are to have ueere 
-jlmot me, at least 12 stones, most of them faire inserip- 
t»oi(t>, that you have not yet heard of, anil your pen- 
nance shal be to come yourself and pick out the con¬ 
tents before you gett any knowledge of them. And so, 
earnestly dcsiringe so much happmes as once more to 
see you in this cold region, 1 w'jl ever more rest your 
professed friend, William Howard.’ Here was a polite 
invitation to an Oldbuck of the seventeenth century. 
Here was a bonne haurhe for an Oldbuck of any century 
—’twelve stones’ with ‘faire inscriptions.’ The only 
drawback from the promised pleasure was the Jairness 
of the inscriptions; your gciyjilic antiquary prefers a 
lettered stone too illegible for any eyes but his own to 
decipher it. We may notice, liy the way, that the first 
sentence of the foregoing letter contains an instance of 
the custom that formerly obtained of styling the clergy 
‘ Sir,’ a custom of which Klutkspeare has several ex¬ 
amples. 

Lord William wits an ancestor of the Karl of Carlisle, 
the present owner of Naworth. He died in 1640, hav¬ 
ing hud fifteen children by the Lady Elizabeth, his 
wife. 


SIMON SAWLEY’S SHILLING. 

On a steep hill-siile, sloping down to one of our lovely 
English rivers, stands a small village, looking so still 
and sequestered, that none would imagine that the 
greater part of its inhabitants are weavers, employed in 
a silk-mill a little higher up the river. IIow it lias pre¬ 
served its primitive rural appearance, it is diflicult to 
say ; perhaps the owner of the above-mentioned mill, 
struck by the picturesque beauty of its detached cottages, 
followed the example of the original inhabitants, and 
built similar ones for his workpeople; for the hili-side 
is dotted over with cottages of every variety, from 
amongst which rises the taper spire of the village 
church, surrounded by its quiet burial-ground. There 
is, however, one exception to ttie general aspect of 
the village. At the foot of the hill is one row of cot¬ 
tages, faeing the river, with gay flower-plots in front, 
sloping to the water's edge, and larger gardens behind, 
divided from eaelf other by thick thorn hedges. In one 
of the cleanest of these cottages, with the trimmest 
flower-plot and best stocked garden, there lived, at the 
time I knew Westleigli, ascertain Simon Sawley, or 
rather, to speak more eo m l ct rt f | ..L should say a certain 
Mrs Simon Sawley, for''fee Tilling the more authorita¬ 
tive person, the residence was always so designated in 
the village. Simon was a well-meaning, good-natured, 
inoffensive sort of man—a good hand at his work; but 
not culebrated for great power of intellect or strength 
ofvmind. Ills wife was a pretty little woman, with soft 
brown eyes, a fine clear complexion, a neat compact 
figure, and mild expression of countenance. Her voice 
was sweet and subdued in its tone, and, to judge from 
appearances, you would have pronounced her the meekest 
und gentlest of her gentle sex. But, alas! appearances 
are proverbially- deceitful—a truth to which, no doubt, 
we can ail testify ; but none with more reason than poor 
Simon. Martha Sawley, to use her own phrase, ‘ was 



* Hartley Coleridge. 
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not a woman to bo put upon by anybodywhich meant, 
that she was a woman who would have her own way in 
spite of everybody. In fact, like many mild-looking, 
smooth-spoken women, Martha possessed that uncon¬ 
querable obstinacy that neither in treaties nor threats 
can soften or subdue. She never scolded, she rarely 
lectured, but quietly and steadily pursued the settled 
purpose of her soul, regardless alike of the wishes or 
convenience of others. If ever it happened that she met 
with more than usual opposition, she would assume the 
air of a deeply injured person, maintain an obstinate 
silence, or, when absolutely obliged to speak, answer 
only in monosyllables; and, in short, fall into a sullen 
fit, from which nothing short of the most entire submis¬ 
sion to her will could rouse her. It was rarely, indeed, 
that honest Simon ventured upon anything like oppo¬ 
sition ; for, though not possessed of an extraordinary 
development of .'either the arithmetical or reasoning 
pffWters, he had learned, from experience, to count the 
cost before entering upon the war, and to avoid a 
contest which must end in total defeat. There was, 
however, one point upon which, though he no longer 
ventured any open resistance, he secretly indulged in 
i feelings of a rebellious and insubordinate nature. Mrs 
Sawley insisted that ho should every Saturday bring 
home to her the whole of his week’s w'ages, without any 
: deduction whatever. This, of course, was quito right, 

| and what every good husband does, or ought to do: 

. but this was not all; slie # would not allow him a penny 
in his pocket, not even on the condition of never spend- 
i ing it; for, as she was wont to remark, ‘ men are but 
men at the best, and frail creatures,’ therefore it was 
1 better not to put temptation in their way; ‘ besides, for 
•> her part, she could not see what a man, who had a good 
wife to provide everything comfortable for him, could 
| want with money.’ lie worked for it, and»she spent it, 

: to the best advantage of course; and that, in her opi- 
i nion, was the order of Providence. 

One lovely evening towards the latter end of spring, 

. .Simon was busy in his garden. It happened that he 
was occupied near the hedge which divided his terri- 
j tories from «those of his next neighbour. Like most 
| remarkable individuals, Simon had his eccentricities, 

I one of which was a habit, wte'n any affair of moment 
! weighed on liis mind, of indulging in audible soliloquy; 
and as he worked, he talked to the following effect- 
‘Well, it is too bad, that it is; thirty shillings a-week, 
j let alone odd jobs, and never a farthing to bless myself 
I with. Tom Jones said he wouldn’t stand it, if he was 
; me: he’d be master. But it’s easy talking ; he knows 
nothing about it: he isn’t married, and don't know 
Martha. Well, never mind. I’ve got—yes, here it is, 
safe and sound—I’ve got a shilling; I have a shilling 
that, nobody knows nothing about’ And after gazing 
fondly at it for some minutes, in: put it again into his 
pocket, which he buttoned carefully up, pulled his waist¬ 
coat well down, and patting it several times to make 
sure there was no outward and visible sign of the hidden 
treasure, he resumed his work with great self-compla¬ 
cency. It is commonly said that stonE walls have ears; 
and it has been a notorious fact, ever since the days of 
| King Midas’s barber, that woods aud groves are the 
most treacherous of confidants. Certain it is that 
j Simon’s secret was nal/j^er his own; it passed into 
the possession of anotimn"tliWtogh the instrumentality 
of the before-mentioned hedge. 

However, Simon continued his work, in blissful igno¬ 
rance, until the sound of Martha’s voice from the back¬ 
door warned him that supper was ready. That night 
he Jay awake some time longer than usual, reviv¬ 
ing in his mind how he should dispose of the bewilder¬ 
ing sum in his possession. First, he thought of pur- 
ohasing himself a new fishing-rod; then of buying a fine 
tulip for his flower-garden. Various temptations of a 
similar nature presented themselves to his imagination; 
but to all there was one grand objection—inquiries wpre 
sure tote; toade as to where the purchase-money eime 
fn>m j .fprtha would get to know all about'it, and that 


would never do; so every idea of the kind was dismissed j 
entirely. Then he determined to keep it until a good 
opportunity occurred of proving to his fellow-workmen 
and acquaintances, especially to Tom Jones, that he had 
money, and could spend it on a glass of ale or mug of 
porter with the best of them. At last a bright idea 
struck him : he would—yes, that he would—put it into 
the savings’ bank. With a mind set at ease by this laud¬ 
able resolution, Simon fell asleep, and dreamed that his 
shilling had, in an incredibly short space of time, accu¬ 
mulated to such a degree, as to enable him to purchase • 
a cow, two pigs, and a stock of tulips that made his 
garden the wonder and adrfiration of the whole village. 
The next morning proving to his great satisfaction wet, 
Simon (in order to put in execution the plan he had 
formed) proposed taking his dinner with him to the , 
mill, instead of returning home at noon. Having hap¬ 
pily accomplished his purpose with little trouble—for, 
as it was washing-day, Martha was perfectly willing to 
have him out of her way—he set off, walking with the 
conscious dignity of a man worth something. As he 
passed along, he was much surprised to find himself the 
object of general attention and amusement. Inquiries 
as to his health, state of mind, and future plans, were 
showered upon him. One wished to know when he in¬ 
tended to set up his carriage, and another hoped lie 
would not forget old friends now he was so great a mail. 
Nor was his bewilderment lessened on arriving at the 
mill, for all his fellow-workmen were ready with a joke 
and a laugh at his expense. But Simon, like Socrates, ' 
was a practical philosopher, and he bore all their raillery 
as a philosopher should—with unruffled calmness. As 
soon as the bell for the dinner-hour rang, ho*h:ft his 
work, and having despatched his dwu with all possible 
speed, he, not without some trepidation, made his way 
to a neighbouring town, where he knew there was a 
savings’ bank which would be open that day. On reach¬ 
ing his destination, he first looked cautiously round, to 
make sure he was unobserved, and seeing no one he ; 
knew, lie boldly entered. Mr Vivian, Simon’s master, 
was one of the trustees and managers of this bank, and 
happened to he in attendance that day Simon, and 
Simon’s domestic grievances, were well known to him, 
then fore his appearance in such a place occasioned some 
little surprise. ‘ Well, Simon,’ said he, ‘ what is your | • 
business; nothing the matter at the mill, I hope!'’ ; j 

‘ No, sir,’ replied Simon; ‘ I camo about a little 
matter of my own, regarding a bit of money 1 was 
thinking of putting into the bank.’ 

‘ That’s right, Simon ; I am glad to hear it,’ said Mr j i 
Vivian. ‘You are getting good wages, and are now 
strong and hearty; it is very proper you should lay by | 
something against old age or sickness. But how is j 
it,’ added he, smiling, ‘that you have come without 
Martha ?’ ! 

‘The truth is,’ said Simon, twisting his hat round 
and round as he spoke—‘ the truth is, sir, Martha don’t 
know nothing at all about it; and that’s one reason I 
brought it here, thinking it would be safe, you know, j 
sir.’ | 

‘ Oh, indeed 1—that is it, is it ?’ said Mr Vivian. 

‘ Why, you see, sir, it’s this way,’ continued Simon, i 
lowering his voice to a confidential tone—‘ it’s a trifle I 
made unbeknown to anybody; so I says to myself, if I 
keep it by me, Martha will be sure to get at it, and if ; 
I Bpend it, t why, she’ll get to know, and I shall never j 
hear the last of it; so I’ll put it in the bank, and then 
I shall have it safe, and it’ll be making more;, and,’ ! 
concluded Simon, who, during this speech had been I 
fumbling in his pocket, from the bottom of which he at . | 
length brought forth his shilling, ‘ here it is, and you’ll | 
be so good as not to mention it, sir.’ 

‘ Oh, certainly not, if you wish it,’ replied Mr Vivian, 
unable to suppress his amusement at Simon’s simplicity; 

‘ but you are mistaken in supposing your shilling will, 
as you say, be making more. If you leave it here tor 
five or siac years, it will still be but a shilling s on the 
contrary, if, every week or fortnight, you added a little 
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more to it, it would at tlie end o$ that time amount to 
a sum that would really be useful to you.’ 

It was no small disappointment to Simon to hear 
that his shilling would not accumulate of its own 
accord; but the great object was still attainable: so he 

.nU 1._J • _ _ 1 . ■» ... 


‘If.’ said Mr Vivian, who, though greatly amused, 
pitied Simon's evident disappointment— 1 if you really 
are anxious to be laying something by, and do not 
mind u little extra work, ? think I can enable you to 
do so. I have occasion to send twice or three times 
a-week to town on business, and am just now in want 
of a messenger I can trust. I know you to be honest 
and trustworthy, and if you like to undertake the job, 
1 will put whatever you earn in that way ipto the sav¬ 
ings’ hank, and it will not interfere with your regular 
wages.’ 

Simon's countenance brightened at this proposal. It 
was just the very tiling for him. lie eagerly accepted 
tiie oiler; and after expressing his thanks, and begging 
his master’s secrecy, he, with a lightened heart as well 
as pocket, returned to YVestleigh. lie was now doubly 
armed against the raillery of his companions. Various 
were the devices to which they resorted to induce 
Simon to part with, or even to display his treasure; 
lmt, to their great surprise, against remonstrances, in- 
treaties, and rj^lieule, he was proof. It was all in vain, 
even when Tom Jones hid himself behind the hedge. 
Whether Simon suspected the treachery of which it 
had bedn guilty, certain it is that lie never again chose 
that part of his garden for liiis self-communings. 

So weeks, months, and years passed away, and the 
mystery of the shilling remained unsolved. What, had 
become of it, nobody could tell; and, as it usually hap¬ 
pens in sneii eases, there were not wanting persons 
faithless enough to doubt whether it had ever existed, 
in the meantime, it must not be supposed that Mrs 
Sawley silently acquiesced in her husband’s spending 
any of his time in the service of another, in return for 
which nothing was forthcoming. On the contrary, few 
days passed on which she had not some observations to 
make on thu comparative merits of prudence and good 
nature, ulways placing the former virtue (which, ac¬ 
cording to her definition, consisted in getting everything 
and giving nothing) far above the latter, which, indeed, 
she considered as only another word for sheer folly, and 
concluding with a general remark on the contemptible 
weakness of those who were guilty of it. All this, how¬ 
ever, Simon bore without flinching, fur there is some¬ 
thing in the knowledge of being treated with injustice 
that inspires even the meekest spirit with fortitude. 
Nay, sometimes Martha could almost have imagined 
that Simon turned away his face to conceal a smile. A 
smile at her ! but no, it was impossible; she could not 
admit her own eyes as credible witnesses to so auda¬ 
cious an act. 

About six years after Simon’s first visit to the sav¬ 
ings’ bank, he had the misfortune to break his arm. 
The fracture was severe, and the pain of the setting, 
united with the anxiety caused by the knowledge that 
he was for some time disabled from his work, brought 
on a low fever, which for many weeks confined him to 
his bed; and when at length lie was able to leave it, 
he was so weakened and reduced as to render it doubt¬ 
ful when he would be strong enough again to provide 
for the wants of his family. Added to this misfortune, 
food was that year remarkably dear •, the harvest was 
bad, and the potato crop indifferent; and though Martha 
was an excellent nurse and manager, it surpassed even 
her powers to provide food and medicine, with little 
or nothing coming in. Their neighbours sympathised 
sincerely In their distress, and gave the best proofs of 
their sympathy by rendering them all the assistance in 
their power; but they were but jwor themselves, and 
found difficulty enough in making all ends meet. It 


was in the midst of these perplexities, when pent was 
due, a doctor’s bill in prospect, and, turn w'bieh way 
they would, nothing but debt and poverty staring 
them in the face, that Simon remembered his secret 
hoard. From tiie time of their first agreement, his 
kind master bad regularly provided him with the 
means of earning a small sum over arid above his 
weekly wages, which, instead of paying to him, he 
had put into the savings’ hank. What it amounted 
to by this time, Simon did not know; but he thought 
it never could be worse wauled, and whatever it 
might be, would afford some relief. Ilis astonish¬ 
ment was searcely less than his delight to find him¬ 
self master of the almost incredible sum of thirteen 
pounds twelve shillings anil sixpence. It was enough, 
more than enough, to pay all his debts. No farmer, 
contemplating his flocks and herds, his well-stored barns 
Jilp d crowded granaries; no merchant,• welcoming into 
the costly freight t hat almost doubles his already 
overflowing wealth ; no young heir, gazing on the spa¬ 
cious park, the sunny fields, and stately woods that he 
can call his own, ever felt such pure and unalloyed hap¬ 
piness as swelled tiie heart and glistened in the eye of 
poor Simon as lie looked upon his well-earned wealth. 
And Martha, what did she say, what did she think? 
Martha had been taking a few lessons in a school that 
seldom fails to profit and improve those who come 
under its discipline —the school of adversity. She had 
suffered anxiety, privation, and want; seen the husband, 
whom, after all, she truly loVed, feeble and suffering, 
without being able to procure those things she knew 
to lie necessary to restore him to ease and health ; and 
hail known what it was to have her children crying 
around her for the bread she had not to give. The ,, 
tears of joy she shed when informed of this timely but | 
most unexpected relief, were not unmingled with those 
of shame and self-reproach; and sincerely did site now 
regret her unkindness and selfishness. She said little, 
for Martha was not a woman of many promises; but 
she resolved that nothing on her part should ever 
give occasion for concealment on his. Nor was her 1 
resolution in vain. In a short time Simon, with proper I 
nourishment and good nursing, regained his accustomed 
health and strength, and returned to his employment; 1 
and though they had a hard winter and spring, yet, j 
pleased with themselves and efteh other, they got well j 
through it. Theirs had always been a clean, well- \ 
managed household; but now, brightened by love and 
confidence, there was no happier family in Westleigh, 
nor did they ever fail to spare something every week 1 
from their earnings to put into the savings’ bank. j 

Great was the wonder, and many the congratulations | 
of the good people of Westleigh ; and to think, as Simon j 
said many times in a day, 4 to think that all this good i 
should come from my shillingfor he persisted in re¬ 
garding that as the grand source of his happiness. To 
this day, it is common in the village, when speaking of 
an industrious prosperous family, to say that such per¬ 
sons have 4 got a shilling that nobody knows of.’ 

• 

---— 1 ■ . 

TIIE MAURITIUS. 

East of tli6 African continent, the Indian Ocean is 
studded with a number of islriyda^of which Madagascar, 
Bourbon, and Mauri tiv^aEifiYe largest and most im¬ 
portant. Madagascar, 930 miles in length by an aver¬ 
age breadth of 300, and separated from the mainland 
by the Mozambique Channel, is under native rule; 
Bourbon, 40 miles long by 26 in breadth, and 530 miles 
farther seaward, is a dependency of France; and the 
Mauritius, about 36 miles in length by an average 
breadth of 22, and 70 miles north-east of Bourbon, 
belongs to Britain. Situated on the highway of our 
eastern commerce, this island, independent or its pro¬ 
duce, is one of our most valuable possessions, form¬ 
ing a great resting-place for the numerous traders 
that traverse the Indian Ocean. Important as it is, 
perhaps less is known pf the Mauritius than of any 
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other British dependency, and therefore a brief sketch is exceedingly rich, consisting either of black vegetable 
of its history, natural resources, population, and com- mould, or a bed of stiff day of considerable depth ; ! 
mcree, chiefly gleaned from a recent source,* may be occasionally, the clay is found mixed with iron ore and 
alike interesting and useful. the debris of volcanic rock. In the neighbourhood of 

The Mauritius was discovered by the Portuguese Port Louis, and goncr.'illy in the immediate vicinity of 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. The the Sea, there is but a scanty covering of light friable 
Dutch took possession of it in 1598, called it by its soil over a rocky substratum of coralline formation, 
present name, in honour of Prince Maurice, made a The whole coast is surrounded by reefs of coral, with 
settlement in it so late as 1644, which, however, the exception of a few openings, through which vessels 
they abandoned early in the succeeding century. The can approach the shore, and at these points the different 
French having occupied Bourbon in 1657, sent oeca- military posts for the defence of the island have been j 
sional settlers to the Mauritius-, and on its evacuation established. In so far as regards temperature, rain, 
by the Dutch, they established aregular colony, but did physical aspect, and diversity of climate, the Mauritius 
not take formal possession of the island till 1721. Ten exhibits a very striking resemblance to Jamaica, though. ; 
ortwelveyears after, tliecelebratedbutunfortunateM.de being south of the line, the seasons are reversed—suo,- 
Bourdonnayc was appointed governor of the Mauritius, mer extending from October to April, and winter during ; 
or Isle de France, as it was at this time called; and the rest, of the year. The principal rainy season is 
perceiving the importance of the island, and its excel- from the end of December to the beginning of A; , il 
lent harbours, to any power having possessions in India, but showers are frequent at all times. Hurricanes are 
set about its improvement with a zeal and success which of frequent occurrence, and create great devastat or), 
have rarely been equalled. Besides extending the eul- with much loss of life; they principally occur in January, 
ture of the sugar-eane, coffee, cotton, and indigo, he February, and March.’ 

introduced the maniootroot from [south America, and The produce of the Mauritius, as might be expected 
cinnamon, cloves, pepper, &c. from the Dutch islands ; from its tropical situation, consists of sugar, coflee, cotton, 
fixed the seat of government at Port Louis, which lie indigo, and various spice.-, besides ebony, tnrtoisi si cl 1 
! maybe said to have created as well as fortified; and and other minor articles. In 1820, the equalisation >,f 
j constructed numerous roads, aqueducts, and other public tlie Mauritian and West India sugar-duties gave a r 
i works. In 1746 M. de Bourdonnaye was recalled; but markable impulse to the trade of the former isl.i. 
during the whole period that the Mauritius belonged to and since then, the sugar-cane lias boon enltivnlcJ I 
the French, the efluctx of his good government anil skill the almost total exclusion of coffee, rotten, and indigo, 
were vividly perceptible, nay, ure not obliterated even Wheat, maize, yams, manioc, bananas, jiotatoes, and 
at the present day. After the possessions of France in other vegetables, are raised in limited quantities; Imt 
India had fallen into our hands, the importance of the the inhabitants derive their main supply of farinaceous 

• i Mauritius as a naval station became painfully apparent food from 11 mdostan, Cape of Guoit Hope, and Mnd.i- 

| to Britain; for, during the last war, our shipping suffered gasear. According to Maccullocli, the sugar exportcl 
[ by the privateers and cruisers of that island to the from the island in 1837 amounted to 084 million pounds, 
extent of more than two and a half millions. Exas- of which fully nine-tenths came to England. The other 1 
perated by these losses, the British government sent a exports, though considerable, are unimportant in coin- 
strong armament against it in 1810; it surrendered to parison. During the same year die total value r» 1 Utt 

_.nua arms ; and was finally ceded to us at the close of tlie imports amounted to L.l,0,55,783, while the expoi is only 

: war in 1815. Since then, it lias continued in our hands, reached L.831,050; and of a public revenue of L.187,7 m>, 
and, along with a number of adjacent islets, as Rod- only L.177,740 was expended; so that, independent of 
rique, St Brandon, the Seychelles, Providence, Agalegn, its utility as a maritime station, this island is in an , 
&c. constitutes a colonial government, of which St ecoii-Miical point of view, one of the most viluabl.- 
Louis is the capital. dependencies of the British government. The nhohtn.n 

1 Physically considered? the Mauritius presents the of slavery does not seem to lmve had the same elUrl - n 
same rugged and mountainous features which charac- labour in the Mauritius that it lias had on that of the 
tense the whole of the islands in that region of the West Indies, and consequently the plantations continue 
Indian Ocean. It is strictly of volcanic origin, and has to yield the same amount of produce as formerly; though 
several craters, which liave evidently become dormant it is believed by competent judges that the culture of 
within the current geological era. Its rocks and mouu- sugar has reached its maximum. To guard against the 
j tains are universally basaltic; and limestone is only anticipated effects of emancipation, a great number of 

| found as the basis of the c-oral reefs which skirt tlie hill-coolies were brought from India; but, despite the 

j shores. ‘ From whatever quarter it is approached,’ says regulations under which they were introduced, their con- 
Tullocli in ins report, ‘the aspect is singularly abrupt dition was little better than that of slavery, and, in conse- 
nnd picturesque. The land rises rapidly from the coast quence, their introduction has been stopped. Labourers 
to the interior, where it forms three chains of moun- from India, China, Madagascar, &e. are, however, within 
tains, from 1800 to 2600 feet in height, intersecting the reach t'f the planter; and with these, and the enianei- 
country in different directions. Except towards the pated negroes, the labour market seems abundantly 
summit, these are generally revered with wood, and in supplied. It is, no doubt, now more difficult to obtain j 
many parts deft into deep ravines, through which hands, and more care is necessary to retain them; but, j 
numerous rivulets find their way to the low grounds, otherwise, the dreaded results of emancipation have j 
and terminate in about twenty small rivers, by which been belied. The only complaint, according to Mr Back- i 
the whole line of eoast. j ^ j qofi watered, from the foot of house, seemed to be, ‘ that many of the women, instead ,j 

the mountains to the seXrllou^H, from its mountainous of going to the field to labour, chose to stay at home , j. 

and rugged character, a great part of the interior is not to take care,of their huts and families!’—a result which • 
available for any useful purpose, yet extensive plains, ought to form anything rather than cause of complaint, ! 
several leagues in circumference, are to be found in the were it not that the moral perceptions of the older i 
high lands -, and in the valleys, as well as along the planters are blunted and their henrts steeled by a long 
coast, most of the ground is well adapted either for the course of slavery and its concomitant inhumanities, 
ordinary purposes of *,griculture,- or for raising any de- Respecting the government of the Mauritius and its 
senption of tropical produce. Extensive forests still dependencies, little need bo said. _ Power is vested in a j 
oover a considerable portion of the districts of Malic- governor anil a colonial legislative council of fifteen 
bourg, the Savanna, anil Flaeq, and in tlie centre of the members, subordinate to tlie orders of the sovereign in 1 1 
island are several small lakes. The soil in many parts council. The governor is assisted in his duties by an 

—-^---—____ executive council, composed, for the time being, of the \ 

_ * A Narrative of a Vi»it to the Mimritiu* and South Africa, colonial secretary, the advocate-general, and the officer ! 

H By James Backhouse. London: Hamilton and Co. M44. second in command. Justice is administered in a 


i 
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supremo civil and criminal court with three judges, and stone. The population of the town, including the dis- 
in a petty court, from which there is no appeal; as ulso triot of Grand 1’ort, was in 1836, of free persons, males, 
hy such local courts as the governor may sec fit to esta- 1672 ; females, 1613 ; apprentices, males, 3337 ; females, 
Wish. There are always certain detachments of the 2316.’ This disproportion between the number of males 
artillery, of the sappers and miners, and of the line, am', females prevails still more extensively in the inte- 
stationed in the island, whoso liead-qimrters are Port rior, and is one of the most clamant evils in the Muu- 
I Louis and Mahobourg, the two principal towns—the. for- ritius. (lecasioned originally by slavery, and augmented 
mer situated on the north-west, and the latter on the during the introduction of the hill-coolies, of whom only 
south-eastern shore. So much for the general history, about 200 women were brought with upwards of 10,000 
resources, and commerce of the Mauritius i let us now men, it has been the fertile source of much immorality 
glance at the more minute features of its towns and and crime, for which a long continuance of freedom and 
scenery, and at the social condition of its mixed popu- education are the only adequate remedies, 
lation, as sketched hy Mr llahkhmise. The next and only other place of note visited hy Mr 

‘ The town of Port Louis is beautifully situated on Backhouse was the inland village of Pamplemousses, 
the west side of the Mauritius, in a cove formed by a famous for its botanic garden, established by the French, 
seek'!, of basaltic lulls, portions of which are woody: and for a tomb raised to the memory of Paul and Vir¬ 
tues’ vary iu height from 1058 to 263!'feet. The Ponce gini.i, the tale respecting whom was founded on some 
•/fktj'ifi), which lies directly behind the town, is the (Ufcuinstaiiccs connected with the wreck of the St Geran 
bigicst point. The lower portion of many of the houses on the 18th of August 1744. This incident, so aifeet- 
\r cm hewn basalt, and the upper of wood; others are ingiy told by Kt Pierre, took place on the lie d'Ambrc, 

< iitTch of wood, painted. The streets are rather nar- a small projecting ridge of rocks on the north-east of 
■ ; they an 1 laid out at right angles, have footpaths the island, covered with a few cocoa-palms and strag- 

v ith ha-altie curb-stones, and are macadamised. Many gling screw-pines. The following sketch of the district 
of ‘V houses have little courts in front, well stocked which formed the scene of so well known a tale will he 
«.*' fine trees nnd shrubs, and beautiful date and cocoa- read with interest:—‘On the borders of a shady part 
.ice ulnis'. There are magnificent acacias, with large of the road near Pamplemousses, the beautiful orange 
' j<. «• flowers, as well as tamarinds and other trees, in and white varieties of Thunheryia Alula were growing, 

soi. “ ol the streets; and bananas, caladiums, marvels much in the manner that ground-ivy grows in England; 
of i 'em, and many other striking plants, on the border and by tbc side of a brook there was a species of paper¬ 
ed a stream froyi the mountains, that runs through the reed, and a remarkable palnr from Madagascar, from j 
town An ouen space, like a race-course, lies behind the fibres of which beautiful cloth, resembling st.ulf, was | 
the town : it is called tbc Champ do Mars, and is bor- made. The country between Port Louis and Rumple- | 
dered bj s several large' villas, built in a style of neatness mousses is grassy, nearly fiat, and but little cultivated, . 
and elegance like tlitise in the neighbourhood of cities up to the foot of the mountain ranges of Police, Moka, * 
mi the continent of Europe. The population of Fort and Peter Hot. Beyond the village, the country is more 
l/aiis in 1836 was 27,64./, of whom 6673 males and undulating. Much of it is covered with fragments of , 
l.ciI females were free, and U247 males and 6655 females vesicular basalt, among which the sugar-cane is culti- j 
umc .inprenti.Most of the latter and some of the vated. In many of the fields the stones are collected iu j 
in, 11 • . .core persons ot colour. French is the language ridges, about four feet apart, and in others into squares; 
uri .i 11 y spoken. the canes are planted iu the spaces between these rujlg^ _ 

‘ U'e took np our abode at Massey’s hotel, the only walls. Some of the stones arc small, and others are as I 
decent, inn in Port Louis. It is three storevs high, and large ns a mail’s head; but the soil among them is r 
, has the ball and lower rooms floored with marble ; the adapted for the growth of the cane, which thrives even 
v all:, are covered with paper ixlnbitiug large landscapes; in the fissures of the rocks, where the stones preserve 
flic -i.iirs and floors of the upper rooms are painted it from drought. Ill some places there are also fields 
i'< d, as is common here, and rubbed bright; the beds of manioc, and plantations ot bananas, ite.; in others 
tic covered with muslin curtains to keep off mosquitos, the wood has not yet been cleared, and among it are 
the " insects being numerous and the heat rendering it many trees of ebony, also custard-apples, guavas, &c. 
m eoss.iry to have the windows open at night. Here, that have become wild.’ I 

lor lour dollars (Wee shillings ) a-day each, wc had The surface of the Mauritius, however, is not all so 
email bedrooms, with breakfast at nine o'clock, and tame and accessible; much of the mountain scenery is 
dumer at half past five, at the table d’lm'e. The latter wild nnd picturesque. ‘ In the evening we accompanied , 
was in French style, consisting of a great variety of a gentleman, who had resided a considerable time in the 
small dishes, and succeeded immediately hy coffee, colony, to his residence on Plaines YViflienis, seven miles | 
Ilurgundc wine, diluted with water, was the common from Port Louis, across the Grande ltivicre, and behind 
beverage at dinner; hut though considered as adai *ed the mountains. Many persons of opulence reside in this 
to the climate—and probably it is the most so of any district, which, being several hundred feet above the 
fermented liquor—yet persons who, for the purpose of sea, is much cooler than the town. The road was 
iii ( enraging drinking customs, have taken water only, crowded with people—Hindoos and Malnbars, as well as 
have found themselves better rather than worse for dis- blacks and Oreo’Fs, just (13 SH) emerging from slavery, 
i continuing the use of the Burgundy wine.’ This much Many of them were returning from washing in the 
for the capital of the Mauritius, in which Mr Backhouse Grande Riviere, and were carrying large bundles of 
found everything excessively dear. Board at Massey’s clothes. Borne parts of the country were not cultivated, 
hotel, 12s. a-day ; a watch-glass, 4s.; a country break- hut covered with trees, slirMismilestones. Other parts 
fast, 3s.; thirty miles in an oil-cloth covered omnibus, were occupied by liousflT oi tile" colonists, huts of the 
12s.; mutton. Is. per pound; beef, Rd. to 10^.; venison, coloured population, and fields of manioc and sugar- 
28. ; asses, from L.20 to L.80; and fluo horses or mules cane. Some of the fields were bordered with a screw- 
at twice that sum. pine, the leaves of which are used for making sugar- 

Mahebourg, the second town and port in the Island, bags, and with Agave Americana, Fourcroea gigantea , 

■ is described as situated at the southern base of ‘ a pie- large plants, with aloe-like foliage, that have been used 
turesque craggy range of woody mountains, on the mar- for fences, hut have become naturalised, as has also the 
gin of a deep bay, into which two rivers discharge them- Indian fig under the same circumstances. The ravine 
selves. The bay is called Grand Port, and fronted by a of the Grande Riviere is very beautiful, being deep, 
coral reef that keeps the waters tranquil within, while and thickly clothed with trees and shrubs, from among 
! the roar of the surge tumbling upon it without, continu- which rocks and numerous waterfalls emerge. The 
; ally strikes the ear. The town consists of several streets botanist will find a large field of interesting facts 
j of wooden houses, chiefly of one storey, many of them in Mr Backhouse’s volume, narrated with the brevity 
shops with open fronts, and a large military barrack of and precision of a scientific naturalist. 
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Tlie nninmls of the Mauritius are comparatively few 
and insignificant, if we except the fish, turtles, shell¬ 
fish, and corals, which abound along its shores. Wild 
hogs and deer are met with in the forests, and occa¬ 
sionally furnish sport to the settlers. N* beasts of prey 
or venomous reptile exist in the island; but small lizards 
are numerous, investing even the drawing-rooms of 
Maliebourg and Port Louis. They are quite harmless, 
however, eating flies and mosquitos, and occasionally 
partaking of the delicacies in the pantry. The tropic 
bird builds in the mountain forests and on the sea-cliffs ; 
and a small hawk, about the size of our own sparrow- 
hawk, is said to be the only bird of prey in the island. 
Monkeys are not unfrequently met with; a species of 
hare is also found; and rabbits are naturalised on the 
east coast. Two species of partridge, and some pigeons, 

[ are the chief wild birds killed for food. The dodo for- 
merly found in .‘the island is now extinct, at least no 
one has met with it during the present century. In- 
! Beets are numerous, and, as in all hot climates, exeeed- 
! ingly troublesome: but the natives seem to make rc- 
j prisals in return; for the combs of a large ochre-coloured 
| wasp are sold in the bazaar at Port Louis, the roasted 
j larva; or grubs being prized as a delicacy by the Creole 
! population. 

' The inhabitants of the Mauritius, mixed and multi- 
j! farious as they are, seem to enjoy conditions more 
favourable than those of other recently emancipated 
i countries. Their climnry, though hot, is healthy; little 
clothing is required; and though farinaceous food be 
! rather high-priced, their country yields, at little ex- 
| pense, sugar, coffee, manioc, yams, cocoa-nuts, bread- 
; fruit, pinu-apptes, and other tropical produce. 81a- 
» very has still left them far in the rear of eivilisa- 
lion, and of a knowledge of true religion; and it will 
require many years of patient labour and rare to spread 
i the light of a better state of things amongst them, 
j! Numerous schools, under the superintendence of diil'e- 
rent missionary societies and of the government, are 
i^wiw established, and meet with encouragement. Mr 
{ Backhouse speaks well of these institutions, and re- 
| gards them «as amongst the most hopeful buddings of 
! j general improvement that he saw on the island. Besides 
schools, there are temperanr societies, prayer meet- 
I ings, chapels belonging to different sects, and other 
11 means of religious and intellectual instruction. Indeed 
the colony Beems to be in a state of progress, though 
: it is much retarded by the retention of old French 
; j law, and by the influence of some of the more wealthy 
' planters in power, who arc opposed to the education 
! of the lower orders. Temperance does not seem to 
be one of their prominent virtues. ‘ The lower order 
of blacks in Port Louis is much debased by drink¬ 
ing at the authorised canteens. These are farmed from 
the government by a private individual; and though 
subjected to some good regulations, respecting being 
open to the street, and burning lights inside, so that 
every person in them may be distinctly seen, yet they 
afford facilities for obtaining strong drink, such as 
always increase its consumption among certain classes, 
i There are also canteens in the military barracks, the 
profits of which are Baid to be devoted to the relief 
] of soldiers’ widows ; and many such widows they make; 
for rarely a week el oasq y jyitho nt some of the soldiery 
dying from delirium tremens , ebnsequent upon drink¬ 
ing.’ It is clear that this love of liquor among the 
lower orders, and especially among the recently eman¬ 
cipated negroes, can only be restrained by a higher 
state of education, which will enable them to compre¬ 
hend the evils it gives rise to, and the comfort and 
happiness which an opposite course would procure. 
But while education and religion work their way, they 
ought to be aided by the positive co-operation of go¬ 
vernment, m lessening the facility of obtaining the 
® e * n ® r lni * u 'gence. It is a blind and fatuous policy 
th$t, of expending a vast amount of money and care 
Upon the correction of vice, and niggardly grudging 
the smallest allowance for its prevention. Thus, while 
, " • 

..--. • - - -— 


schools are left to tHe care of private individuals and 
the charity of missionary societies, prisons and hospitals 
are erected and maintained by government for the cor¬ 
rection and cure of those led into vice and crime prin¬ 
cipally through ignorance and intemperance. 

‘ The prison of the court Of justice is under remark¬ 
ably good management. The building is incommodious, 
scarcely admitting of classification ; but a new one, in¬ 
tended to remedy its defects, containing eighty cells, is^ 
in progress of erection. The prisoners confined in it 
are debtors, persons committed for trial, and tiiose under 
sentence. The last are ejnployed in picking oakum, 
breaking stones, making baskets and nets, and in 
tailoring, shoemalting, Ac.; and some are daily marched 
out to work at the citadel and roads. All prisoners of 
this elass are required to work ; and if they have not ; 
been accustomed to any regular occupation, they are j 
requested ttf choose one, in order that they may not he 1 
ultimately turned out of prison without the means of 
earning a subsistence. The receipts for labour in 1830 , 
only amounted to L.8G, 7s. 9d.; but in 18:17 they had 
increased to L.205, Is. One half of the money is ap¬ 
propriated toward defraying the expenses of the prison, i 
the other is divided among such prisoners, on being j 
discharged, as shall have conducted themselves well.’ j 
Similar accounts are given of the* Bagno prison, in which ; | 
slave apprentices guilty of ‘ marooning’ (running away), 
anil other misdemeanours, are confined; of the prison at 
Maliebourg; and of the military hospital, of which Mr 
Backhouse remarks that it is a pity so large and fine a 
building should be required chiefly for pewons who have I 
made themselves ill either by drinking or otligr moral , 
delinquency. Crimes of a serious di^cription arc happily 
fewer than what might have been expected, considering 
the numtier and mixed nature of the Mauritian popula¬ 
tion. Murder and assassination are rare; robbery and i 
theft are not uufrequent; marooning, intemperance, I 
assault, licentiousness, and the like, forming the gre;,t 1 
hulk of the criminal calendar. ! j 

The manners and customs of the Mauritians afford 
little matter for remark. Those of the higher and 
middle classes are more French than English, though [ 
the religious observances, education, mod is of living, 1 
&e. belonging to the mother country, are gradually pro- , j 
vailing, more particularly' since the period of email- [ 
eipation. Those of the lower orders are a curious mix- i 
ture of Creole, Negro, Hindoo, Chinese, ami English, ; 
which can only be successfully amalgamated into one by 
the endeavours of the British government, its teachers, 
and ministers of religion. In general, the inhabitants 1 1 
are frank and affable to each other; though slavery, as i 
elsewhere, has stamped distinctions even among those ' 1 
now equal in rank, which it will require many years of t 
freedom to efface. To be without shoes is the budge of I 
bondage; and a negro, who will endure any niiiount of 
abuse you may choose to heap upon him, will skulk at 
the very mention of ‘ barefoot.’ These distinctions of 
c;i6te are kept up even in death; and the cemetery of 
Fort Louis, one of the most picturesque that could be 
imagined, is divided into compartments for tlie rich, the j 
poor, the negro, the Chinese, and Hindoo, as if the 
universal doom of ‘ earth to earth’ should pay deference 
even to the rank of common inanimate elements. A 1 
population composed of so many different people must i 
of course have many religious rites and observances; , 
and thus ifr is that a vast amount of superstition and 
idolatry prevails even among those who, by tlie cere¬ 
mony of baptism, are regarded as Christians. Several 
of these observances, as the Yatnsey, kept eleven days 
once in eleven months hy the Hindoos, is a curious in¬ 
termixture of gaiety, frivolity, feasting, and religion. 
Music, processions, dancing, gay dresses, portable pa¬ 
godas, banners, idols, and feasting, compose this ritual, 
which, though not partaken in, is, seemingly, witnessed 
and enjoyed by all classes in the island. These dis¬ 
plays of heathenism are, however, passing away, and 
by and by will be held as mere holidays, just as the 
god-days of our Teutonic ancestors were observed in 
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| Britain long after there was no religious idea attached 
[ to them, and when we were professedly a nation of 
Christians. The dresses of the lower orders are simple, 
and adapted to the climate; though in many cases it 
' would he desirable that something more than a mere 
loin-cloth and turban were added to their wardrobes. 

| The females generally go without caps, but many wear 
their hair tastefully done up in huge tortoise shell combs; 
and those of the elder women tie coloured handkerchiefs 
over their heads above their combs, or even wear veils 
thrown over the neck and shoulders. 

Such is a brief glance at the Mauritius, its history, 

! produce, commerce, scenery, find population, from which 
I it may be seen that, small as it is, it forms one of the 
most valuable of our colonial dependencies, and worthy 
of all the attention that government can bestow, if not 
| on account of its resources, at least for the importance 
of its positiou to our Eastern Commerce. 


; PERILS OF BUFKALO-IIUNTING. 

j Among the numerous stories of the chase in India, Ame¬ 
rica, and at home, with which we have amused our readers, 
I! the following is undoubtedly one of the most interesting. It 
is related by Mr Fcatherstonhaugli in bis Excursion through 
the Slave States—a work noticed in No. '27 of our current 
I! series:— 

ii ‘The most interesting hunter’s story 1 have ever heard 
] was told me by our host, Mr Pereivul, who has followed the 
forest-chase froinliis youth. Tn 1007 lu> was on a trapping 
| expedition with two companions on the Washita, wheu they 
h left him to hil> buffalo, hear, and the larger game; and 
! he remained to trap the streams for beaver. He had not 
i. met with very good syeeess, and liarl been without meat, 
i about twenty four hours, when, turning a small bend of the 
[ river, lie espied a nol de-looking old male buffalo lying down 
i on tlie beach. Having secured his canoe, lie rrept softly 
j Hi rough a corn-brake which lay between the animal and 
i himself, and fired. The shot was an indifferent one, and 
|, only wounded the animal in ilie side; but it roused him, 
and hating crossed the river, he soon lay down again, 
j This was about noon, when the animal, having grazed, was 
resting himself in a cool place. Pcrcival now crossed the 
liver also in his canoe, and got into tlie woods, which were 
there very open, and somewhat broken by little patches ot 
prairie land ; a very frequent occurrence in these parts of 
Arkansas, where forest and prairie often seem to be eon- 
tending fertile mastery. But the hull being suspicious, 
lose before the hunter came near enough to him, and took 
lo the open woods. Pereival was an experienced hunter ; 
lie luid killed several hundred buffaloes, and knew their 
tempers in every sort of situation. He knew f lint the ani¬ 
mal, when in large herds, was easily mastered, and was well 
aware that when alone he was sometimes dogged, and even 
dangerous; lie therefore followed his prey cautiously for 
about a mile, knowing that he would lie down again ere 
long. Tlio buffalo now stopped, and Pereival got within 
fifty yards of him, watching an opportunity to strike him 
mortally ; but the beast seeing his enemy so near, wheel 1 
completely round, put his huge shaggy head closo to tin, 
ground before his fore-feet, as is their custom when they 
attack eaeli other, and vapidly advanced upon the hunter, 

! who instantly fired, and put liis ball through the bull’s 
mwe ; but seeing the temper the beast was in, and know¬ 
ing what a serious antagonist he was when on the offensive, 
he also immediately turned and fled, 
j ‘ In running down a short hill some briers threw him 
down, and he dropped liis gun. There was a tree not far 

■ from him of about eighteen inches diameter, and. every- 
I Mug seemed to depend upon liis reaching it » but as he 

j l ose to make a push for it, the buffalo struck him ou the 
fleshy part of the hip with liis horn, and slightly wounded 
j him. Before the beast, however, could wheel round upon 

■ him again, lit! gained the tree, upon which all the chance 
lie had of preserving his life rested. A very few feet from 
this tree grow a sapling, about four or five inches in dia¬ 
meter ; a most fortunate circumstance for tlie hunter, as it 
contributed materially to save his life. The buffalo now 
doggedly followed up liis purpose of destroying his adver¬ 
sary, and a system of attack and defence commenced that 
perhaps is without a parallel. Tlie buffalo went round and 
round the tree pursuing the man, jumping at him in the 
peculiar manner of that animal, every time he thought 


there was a chance of hitting him ; whilst Pereival, grasp- ! 
ing the tree with his arms, swung himself round it with 1 
greater rapidity than the animal could follow liitn. In this ! 
manner the buffalo harassed him mvrr than /bar hours, tin- | 
til his hands became so sore with rubbing against tlie 
rough bnrk of t.4e oak tree, and his limbs so fatigued, that j 
he began to be disheartened. 

‘In going round the tree, the buffalo would sometimes 
pass between it and the sapling; but the distance between 
them was so narrow that it inconvenienced hint, especially 
when he wanted lo make his jumps; ho therefore fre¬ 
quently went round the sapling instead of going inside of 
it. The. time thus consumed was precious to Pereival; it 
enabled him to breathe, and to consider how lie should 
defend himself. 

‘After so many hours’fruitless la,hour, the bull seemed lo j 
have lost lus pristine vigour, and became slower ill liis mo- \ 
tions ■ lie would now make his short start, preparatory to J 
las uuup, only at. intervals; and even then lie jumped 1 
Mftbtoigly, as if lie saw that. Pereival would avoid his blow j 
by 'Winging to the other side. It was evident he was | 
baffled, and was considering what he should do. Still eon- ' 
tinning in ids course round the tree, hut in this slow man- ' 
net, he at, length made an extraordinary feint. Hint does I 
honour to tlio reasoning powers of ‘Jie buffalo family. }Jc i 
made liis little start as usual, and when Pereival swung I 
himself round, the bull, instead of aiming liis blow in the ' 
direction he had been accustomed to do, suddenly turned ' 
to that side of the tree where Pereival would be brought , 
when ho had swung himself round, and struck with all Ins 
might. Tlie feint had almost succeeded ; Pereival only 
just, saved his head, and received a severe contusion on his 
arm, w hich was paralysed for an instant. He now began 
to despair of saving liis life; liis limbs trembled under him; 
lie thought tlie buffalo would wear him out; and it was so 
inexpressibly painful to him to carry on this singular de¬ 
fence, that at one time he entertained the idea of leaving I » 
the tree, and permitting the animal to desiroy liini, its a i 
mode of saving himself from pain and anxiety that were , 
intolerable. 

‘ Bur the buffalo, just at that time giving decided symje 
touts of being as .tired as himself, now stopped for a few 
minutes, and Pereival took courage. Remembering that 
lie bad liis butcher's knife in his breast, be took it, out, anil ” 
began to contrive plans of offence ; and when the hull, 
having rested a while, recommenced Ids old rRunds, Perei¬ 
val took advantage of tlio slowness of his motions, and 
using a great, deal of address and management, contrived 
ill the course of half au hour to stall and cut him in a 
dozen different places. The animal now became weak 
from loss of blood, and although ho continued lo walk 
round Hie tree, he made no more jumps, contenting him¬ 
self with keeping his head and neck close to it. This closed 
the conflict, for it enabled Pereival to extend liis light arm, 
and give him two deadly stain in the ejes. Nothing could 
exceed tlio frantic rage of the unwieldy animal when ho 
had lost his Night ; he bellowed, he groaned, he pawed the 
ground, and gave out every sign of coliseums ruin and im- 
nntigablo fury; lie leaned against the sapling for support, 
and twieo knocked himself down by rushing with liis head 
at tlio large tree. The second fall terminated this strange 
tragic combat, which had now last ed nearly six hours. Tlio ■ 
buffalo lmd not strength to rise, and the conqueror, step¬ 
ping up to him, ami lifting up liis nigh shoulder, cut all the 
flesh and ligament. 1 * loose, and turned it, over liis hack. He 
then, after resting himself a few minutes, skinned the 
beast, took a part of the meat to his canoe, made a fire, 
broiled and ate it. 

‘Of the intense anxiety of mind produced in the hunter 
by this conflict, an idea m^y-^ie lo; iHTOfroin the fact, that 
when he joined liis companions alter a separation of forty 
days, they asked w hy lie looked so pale and emaciated, and 
inquired “ if ho had been down w ith tlio fever?” Ho then 
related to them his adventure with the buffalo, adding, that 
from that very evening when he prevailed over the animal, 
ho-had never got any quiet rest; and so severely had his 
nervous system been shaken, that as soon as the occupations 
of the day were over, and he had lain down to rest, the image 
of the resolute and powerful animal always came before 
him, putting his life in jeopardy in a thousand ways, and 
creating in him such a desperate agitation of mind, that ho 
was constantly jumping up from the ground to defend him¬ 
self: each was his state, that he who had been formerly 
proverbial for his daring and resolution, now trembled with 
apprehension even when a covey of quails unexpectedly 
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flushed before him. Mr TYrcival told mo that three . „„„ V „ TT ,,,, 

months had elapsed after this adventure before his sleep ^ FRAGMENT FOR TIIL i OUNu. 

became tranquil, and that although twenty-seven years translated from thf. german. 

had now passed away, every sudden noise would dis- . .. , . , . 

concert him, even if it were the crowing of a cock. Ten ^ thcre »™°ng yon, my young friends, who desire 
years ago he had the curiosity to visit th# place whefb so f° P reaL * rvc health and cheerfulness through life, and at 
memorable a passage in his life occurred, and lie found the to reach a good old age ? If so, listen to what I am 

lurk of tlio tree sufficiently torn and abraded to have ab ®ut to tell you. 


identified it, even if the bones ofliis ancient adversary had 
! not been there.’ 


AUTUMN. 

f From * Landscape Lyrics ’] 

Il\ WILLIAM ANDERSON. 

Tub orchard's plenteous store. 

The apple-boughs o’erburdened with their load. 
That pa^sera-by may gather from the road. 

Hang now the near walls o'er: 

And filberts, bursting fair. 

Seduce the loiterer to reach the hand, 

And pluck the offered treasures of tlio land, 

With wood-nuts that are there. 

Tho still hill-sides are clad 
With bloom; tho distant moorland now is bright 
With blossom and with beauty . the rich sight 
The heart of man makes glad. 

Tho hamlet is at peace; 

And, in tho ripened fields, the rnipcis ply 
Tlioir useful labour, wink* a golden sky 
Smile* on the hoil'tfHncmise. 

To the romantic spring. 

That gushes lone beneath the neighbouring hill, 
The cottage maidens go tlicir .jin s to fill, 

While carols rude they sing. 

Sweet is the cuckoo’s song 
In early spring, and musical and blessed 
The nightingale—young Summer's lutemst— 

J'ours its gay notes along; 

Ar.d in tho thunders roar. 

In autumn, when the sudden lightnings Hash, 
Sweet sings the missel thrush amid the flash, 

Tho bursting tempest o’ei ! * 

As split ary tree. 

That, pilgrim-like, senthloss, amid the shock 
Of rudest storms that hurst the sterner lock, 
Stands m its grandeur fr< *. 

But sweeter than*them all, 

And softer than tho voice of love returned. 

Are tho untutored lays of lips sunburned 
From village maids that fall! 

To schoolboys' feelings dear 
L rich-toned autumn. Oh ! with wlmt a zest 
’They plungo in stream retired—despoil a nest— 

Or ramble far and near. 

ITow oft, when changeful Time 
Has sprinkled o’er our locks its silvor thread*, 
Remembrance brings to mind—and gladness shed»- 
The pastimes of our prune 1 

The lowing of the kine, 

In distant meadow-glades, comes on the ear, 

With taste of nature frc-.li, liko far-off diet r 
Of rustics, as they join ; 

Tho merry dance at eve; 

Each rural sound hns in it joy and health : 

Man now should garner thought us well as wealth, 
And gladly truth receive. 

The calm a#fH>icturcK*^; 

The foliated cedar, and tlio wreathed beech. 

More glowing thoughts nnd impulses can teach 
Than Learning from his desk ! 


* The sinking of tho missel-thrush during a thunder-storm has i 


A considerable time ago I read in one of the newspapers 
of the day that n man had died near London at the ad¬ 
vanced ago of 110 years, that he never had been ill, and 
that he had maintained through life a cheerful, happy tem¬ 
perament. I wrote immediately to London, begging to 
know if, in tho old man’s treatment of himself, there had 
been any peculiarity which had rendered his life so 
lengthened and so happy, and the answer I received was as 
follows:— 

‘lie was uniformly kind and obliging to everybody; he 
quarrelled with no one ; ho ate and drank merely that he 
might not suffer from hunger or thirst, and never beyond 
what necessity required. From bis earliest youth he never 
allowed himself to be unemployed. These were tho only 
means he used.’ 

I took a note of this in a little book where I generally 
write all that 1 am anxious to remember, and very soon 
afterwards I observed in another paper that a woman had 
died near Stockholm at 115 years of age, that elm never 
was ill, and was always of a contented, happy disposition. 

I immediately wrote to Stockholm, to learn what means 
this old woman had used for preserving her health, and 
now* read the answer:— 

‘ She was ulwuys a great lover of cleanlinos®, and in the 
daily habit of washing her face, feet, and bunds in cold 
water, and as often as opportunity olkrdi, she bathed in 
the same ; she never ate or drank any delicacies or sw eet¬ 
meats ; seldom coffee, seldom tea, and never w in$/ 

Of this likewise l took a note in my little book. 

Some time after this again I reatf that near St Peters¬ 
burg a mail had died who had enjoyed good health till lie 
was 120 years old. Again I took my pen and wrote to St 
Petersburg, nnd here is the answer:— 

‘lie was an early riser, and never slept beyond seven 
hours at a time; he never w’aw idle; ho worked and em¬ 
ployed himself chiefly in the open air, and particularly in 
ins garden. Whether he walked or sat in his chair, lie 
never permitted himself to sit awry, or in a bent posture, 1 
but was always perfectly straight. The luxurious and eflb- ' 
minute habits of citizens he held in great contempt.’ 

Alter having read all this iff my little book, 1 said to my¬ 
self, ‘ You will be a foolish man indeed not to profit by the 
example and experience of these old people.’ 

I then wrote out all that I had been able to discover 
about these happy old people upon a large card, which l 
suspended over my writing-desk, so that I might have it 
always before my eyes to remind me what I ought to do, 
and from what I should refrain. Every morning and even¬ 
ing I read over the contents of my card, and obliged my¬ 
self to conform to its rules. 

And now, my dear young readers, I can assure you, on 
the word of an honest man, that I am much happier, and 
in better health than I used to be. Formerly, 1 had head¬ 
ache nearly every day, and now I suffer scarcely once in ! 
three or four months. Before I began these rules, I hardly ' 
dared venture out in rain or snow without catching cold. ! 
In former times, a walk of half an hour’s length fatigued and ! 
exhausted mo ; now I walk miles without weariness. 

Imagine, then, the happiness I experience ; for there arc 
few feelings ro cheering to the spirit as those of constant ; 
pood health and vigour. But, alas! tliero is something j 
m which I cannot imitate these happy old people—and 
that is, that I have not been accustomed to all this from j 
my youth. ! 

Oh that ( were young again, that T might imitate them ! 
in all things, that I might bo happy and long-lived as they \ 
were ! i 

Little children who read this, you are the fortunate ones 1 1 


always appeured tome a beautiful incideftt in nature. Tho louder who are able to adopt in perfection this kind of life! 
ir!? | shriller and sweeter becomes its voice. This "What, then, prevents you living henceforward as healthily 

, by ‘' 10 T?,° ? f , the Bt T"' and Happily as the old woman of Stockholm, or <u Ion? 

usefully ns the old men of Londou and St Peters - 

wild during its eontirtuauce, in a fact which has been satisfao- U ^ ' 

to f 4 y .^ so f rt ^ ne ^ Undismayed by tho tempest’s fury, or rather '-■■■ " ■ ■ ■ • : '- ■ " = 

rejoicing in its violence, the smull but spirited songster warbles Publiwhed by W. and R. Chamrkrs, High Street, Edinburgh (also 
y ’ d i e ? lro, i a 1 emi, Iating the loudneHs of ,/the 38 Miller Street, Glasgow); and, with their permission, by W. B. 
thunder-tone, or of making his Bong be heard above the ndfo of Oaa, Amen Corner, London.—Printed by W. and R Chambers 
the raging elements. Edinburgh. » * 
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j SCRUBS. 

There is a sot of persons who think to get the wea¬ 
ther-gage of ail mankind by cribbing off sixpences from 
! tradesmen’s bills, and never giving dinners. This, like 
all other delusions, holds a tyrannical sway over its vie- 
! tim, and seldom quits him till the breath is also about to 
depart. The unavoidable effect during life is to subject 
j the unhappy man to an immense amount of odium, the 
j: pressure of which would in general be quite insupport- 
i able, were it not for the-fallaey lie lies under cf suppos¬ 
ing himself to Ve all the time one of the three or four 
! n ise people whp redeem the human race from the charge 
j of universal folly. Perhaps the world regards scrubs 
|, with a somewhat too^flerce hatred. They are a fratcr- 
| nit.y only unfortunate in loving (themselves) not wisely, 
but too well. Instead of being detested and held in 
contempt, as they generally are, they might rather be 
: regarded with pity, as so many wretched men labouring 
! under a false theory, which they continually believe to 
be exalting them, when in reality it is only dragging 
| them down. We ought to speak gently of scrubbism. 
;i as we do of any other form of insanity, and only be 
j thankful that we are not scrubs ourselves. 

| To be quite serious—there is a certain medium bc- 
; tween too great and too little liberality of general con¬ 
duct, which cannot be transgressed far in either direction 
j without injurious consequences. It is bad to be a spend¬ 
thrift; it is weak to be ovor-melting and bountiful. But 
so it is also bad to be unduly solicitous about little 
| savings, or little advantages, or to be ungracefully par¬ 
simonious in proportion to one's circumstances. Such 
| conduct does indeed often appear to be attended with 
] the desired object of accumulation ; but when thus suc- 
! eessful iu one way, it is sure to bo injurious in another, 

! in precluding all kindly sympathy from our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, and shutting up many other valuable sources of 
enjoyment in our own nature. In many cases, however, 
the apparent success is not justly due to scrubbism, but 
| to qualities of a respectable kind which may have hap¬ 
pened to be associated with it, and which would have 
told 1 letter without it. Such at least is the conclusion I 
i am disposed to come to, when I consider how frequently 
i ' I have seen extreme narrowness in money dealings, 
and sordidness in expenditure, attended by something 
hke a failure in the great struggles of life. There 
is an English proverb, that a penny soul never came to 
'twopence; and it is not difficult to see how this should 
be s for, first, such mean views are very apt to prevent 
a man from venturing upon perfectly safe enterprises, 
calculated to be beneficial to him; and, second, they 
tend to have the effect of disqualifying himself and all 
connected with him for meeting that public favour on 
which fortune very much depends. When wo hear a 
man constantly talking with earnestness about paltry 


Price 1 \d. 

profits, or find him unyielding in dealings about small 
sums, or endeavouring to * shave’ as much as pos¬ 
sible ‘oft'every article lie sells and every payment he has 
to make, we are necessarily disgusted with him: we 
desire to avoid him in future, and avoided lie accord¬ 
ingly is. Such a man only can die successful with a 
great and unnecessary difficulty, for all besides his own 
hard work, or some fortunate accident in Ids position, 
will be unfavourable. 

Tins view is the more confirmed, when we look to the 
instances of successful men who have pursued the con¬ 
trary policy. The late M. Lafittc of Paris rose from 
being a penniless clerk to be tlie first banker of liis 
day, and one of the most eminent public characters of 
his country; although it was remarked of him, that the 
generosity of his nature made him the dupe of whoever 
chose to attempt imposing upon him. His case reminds 
us of what we can hardly regard as a fiction, the remark 
of Jenkinson in the Vicar of Wakefield as to simple 
kind-hearted neighbour Flamborough, whom he had 
contrived to cheat in one way or another once every year,, 
‘ and yet,’ he said, ‘ Flamborough has been regularly 
growing in riches, while I have come to pc/verty and a 
jail.’ Life abounds in cases of brilliant results to gene¬ 
rous policy. I cannot refrain from mentioning a some¬ 
what quaint one, which was mentioned to me in con¬ 
versation some years ago. The late Mr Fowler, a 
brewer of beer at l’restonpans, in East Lothian, who 
died worth a very large sum, was believed to have been 
indebted for it all to a benevolent liberality of nature, 
which, taking a professional direction, induced him to 
make his liquor unusually good. He would go up to his 
vats, and, tasting the infusion, say, ‘ Still rather poor, 
my lads—give it another cast of the malt.’ By perse¬ 
vering in this course, he obtained the highest character 
as a brewer, and in a few years had a large remunerative 
sale for his aie, not only in our own island, but in India 
and the colonies. I observe it stated in a contemporary 
publication, that, in the discussions of the directors of 
the Hover railway respecting fares and arrangements 
for the public conveniency, Mr Baxendale, the chairman, 
remarked that a hard bargain is e ver abtid bargain for the 
apparent gainer; umaxim equally justand well expressed. 
The work which quotes the remark adds, that its spirit 
has been impressed on the management of this railway 
— ‘ the public, rich and poor,’ being * treated like a 
gentleman ’—and the prophecy is further hazarded, that 
the’highway between London and the rest of Europe 
will be amongst the most prosperous lines in consequence. 
Of this we can have little doubt And it is ever so. 
Providing a good article or good accommodation to the 
public, at the cheapest rate which promises a fair pro¬ 
fit is iu reality a kind of beneficence, compared with 
more exacting terms. There may be a trading object 
in the one case as well as In the other; hut a trading 
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object may be pursued in the spirit of a kindly meaning 
liberality, instead of a grasping and extorting policy; 
and if so, it will deserve to succeed, and most probably 
w ill, where a different system fails. , 

The feelings of the scrub being entirely selfish, he will 
almost invariably be found entertaining mean views of 
mankind, describing them as ready on all occasions to be 
gulled—as heedless, heartless, thankless—these notions 
being in truth only a reflex from his own consciousness. 
This is one of the scrub’s most falal mistakes. Adjust¬ 
ing his conduct towards his fellow-creatures by such 
rules, he becomes an object of universal dislike, and 
his interests suffer accordingly. It is pleasant to turn 
| from such views of man’s moral nature, and of the best 
■ means of attaining prosperity, to those which have been 
I entertained by high and generous minds. Pitt, who 
j had as much occasion as any man could have to see his 
! fellow-creatures in unfavourable lights, nevertheless de- 
] elared it to be the result of his experience in the main, 
j that mankind genera^y meant well, and that anything 
j else was the exception, and not the rule. Hear also 

I what the late amiable Dr C hey no, the head of the medi- 
j cal profession in Dublin, states in his memoir of his 

own life. Speaking of the commencement of Ills 
career, ‘ I endeavoured.’ he says, ‘ to become acquainted 
with the diameters of tkose who moved in the highest 
rank of the profession, and to discover the causes 
| of their success; and 1 ascertained that, although a 
| man might acquire popularity by various means, he 

■ could not reckon upon preserving public favour, unless 
he possessed the respect of his own profession ; that 

J if he would effectually guard lux own interest!,, he must 
in the first place, attend to the, inteiests of others ; hence 
i 1 was led carefully to study, and liberally to construe, 
, that, part of medical ethics which regulates the con- 

■ r* fiuet of physicians towards each other.’ Dr Cheyne 
] seems to have strictly followed this rule in the course 
! of' that earefr v, Inch terminated so brilliantly ; for, in an 
j address presented to him by his brethren on liis being 
I forced by bad health to reti'a, the following passage 
i occurs :— 1 Faithful alijfe to your patients and your cul- 
! leagues, you became pre-eminent without exciting 

|; jealous)'. Ypur extensive information and sound prac¬ 
tical judgment, the candour and hind ness which you have 
' ever shown to your brethren , and the sterling integrity 
i and dignified deportment which have always been con¬ 
spicuous in your intercourse with every member of the 
profession, have so fully commanded our highest esteem 
| ami unlimited confidence, that we should hail with sin- 
j core pleasure your return to that important station 
: amongst us which you have so long and so deservedly 
occupied.’ And is it not reasonable, and only reason¬ 
able, to suppose that a man’s worldly success is to lie 
promoted by his having the good-will, instead of the ill- 
will, of his fellows? In the one ease, ( it is himself and a 
; thousand minor influences working to the end; in the 

II other, it is himself working to it, but a thousand secret 

j I influences working against it. Considering the diffi¬ 
culties which they needlessly raise in their course, the 
successes of thc*kUflsli are far more wonderful than 

j those of the generous. Where, with competent pru¬ 
dence and skill, there is a genuine natural suavity 
towards others, accompanied by a practical liberality 
according to the measure of the understood means, all 
works well; and ultimate triumph is certain. But the 
prosperity of the thorough scrub, attained amidst the 
contempt and detestation of the public, can never be 
anything but a kind of miracle when it occurs, and, far 
more probably, it is strained after in vain. 

For these reasons, I regard the scrub as a person 
labouring under a natural misfortune, and who claims 
the pity of all who can lie so magnanimous as to smile 
at his wretched maxims and the derision in which he 
affects JO regard every generous principle. Let all, 



however, who may feel tempted to adopt his policy, be 
impressed with a due horror for it, as that above all 
others worst calculated either to promote material in¬ 
terests, or to procure the mental amenity in which the 
happiness of life more truly consists. 


SAUNTERING3 AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

THIRD ARTICLE. 

From Windermere we set out for Keswick, by way of 
Amblcside, from which it i,s distant sixteen miles. The 
first part of the road leads through the beautiful valley 
of the Rothav, and among the grouuds and pleasant 
shades of Rydal Hall. At the distance of a mile and a 
half from Amblcside we reached the village of Rydal, 
situated in a narrow gorge at the lower extremity of 
Rydal Mere. In the immediate vicinity is Rydal Hall, 
the seat of the family of Le Fleming since the time of 
Henry VI., finely placed ou an eminence somewhat 
withdrawn from the east end of the lake, in a close 
romantic nook among old woods that feather the fells 
which appear over their summits. The woods and 
grounds around this ancient mansion are laid out iu 
keeping with the character of the surrounding scenery, 
and wherever 

* Art appears, ’tis with unsandaled foct.’ j 

The taste by which a cascade in the pleasure-grounds, j 
pouring under the arch of a rude rock amidst the green I 
tint of woods, is shown through a daakened garden j 
house, and therefore, with all the oppositiiyi which ! 
light and shade can give, is even f jiot too artificial, so I 
admirably is the intent accomplished of making all !! 
the light that is admitted fall upon the objects winch j 
are chiefly meant to be observed. ‘ Here,’ says West, j 
‘nature has performed everything in little which she ! 
usually executes on her larger scale, and ori that nc- i 
count, like the miniature painter, seems to have finished j 
every part of it ill a studied manner: not a ldtle ! 
fragment of a rock thrown into the basin, not a single j' 
stem of brushwood that starts from its craggy sides, ll 
but has its picturesque meaning; and the little cen- i i 
trat stream, dashing down a cleft of the darkest- j | 
coloured stone, produces an ellect of light and shadow i! 
beautiful beyond description.’ ‘ The sylvan, or rather j 
the fiirest scenery of Rydal Park,’ says Christopher j 
North, ‘was, in the memory of living men, magni¬ 
ficent; and it still contains a treasure of old trees. 

By all means wander away into these old woods, and ■ j 
lose yourselves for an hour or two among the cooing of 
cushats, and the shrill shriek of startled blackbirds, and ! 
the rustle of the harmless glow-worm among the last i j 
year’s red beech-leaves. No very great harm should , 
you even fall asleep under the shadow of an oak, while 
the magpie chatters at safe distance, and the more in¬ 
nocent squirrel peeps down upon you from a bough of 
the canopy, and then hoisting his tail, glides into the 
obscurity of the loftiest umbrage.’ A little above the 
ball, on a projection of the hill called Knab Scar, stands 
Rydal Mount—a lovely cottage-like building, as Mrs 
Hemans describes it, almost hidden by a profusion of 
roses, which we regard with deep interest—the dwelling 
of Wordsworth, the great philosophic poet of the age. 
From a grassy mound in front, ‘commanding a view . 
always so .rich, and sometimes so brightly solemn, that 
one can well imagine its influence traceable in many of 
the poet’s writings, you catch a gleam of Windermere 
over the grove-tops; close at hand are Rydal Hall and 
its ancient woods ; right opposite, the Loughrigg Fells, * 
ferny, rocky, and sylvan ; and to the right, Rydal Mere, 
scarcely seen through embowering trees; while just 
below, the chapel lifts up its little tower.’ In the imme¬ 
diate vicinity is a house called the Knab, to which our 
attention was directed as having been formerly occu¬ 
pied by the English Opium Eater, and at a later period 
by Mr Hartley Coleridge, eldest son of the famous S. T. 
Coleridge, and himself an author of n’o mean repute. 

------.—v-^ ■■ 
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Leaving Rydal Lake, and passing between the tower¬ 
ing heights of Knab Scar on the right, and Loughrigg 
Fells on the left, the road winds round a projecting rock, 
beyond which the lake of Grasmere suddenly breaks 
upon the view.* ‘ The bosom of the mountain,’ says.the 
poet Gray, ‘spreading here into a broad basin, discovers 
in the uiidst Grasmere Water; its margin is hollowed 
into small bays, with eminences, some of rock, some of 
soft turf, that half conceal and vary the figure of the 
little lake they command; from the shore a low pro¬ 
montory pushes itself far into the water, and on it stands 
a white village, with a parish church rising in the midst 
of it; hanging enclosures, corn fields, and meadows 
green as an emerald, with their trees and hedges and 
cattle, till up the who’c spaee from the edge of the 
water; and just opposite to you is a large farm-house, 

| at the bottom of a steep smooth lawn, embosomed in old 
woods which climb lmlf way up the mountain sides, and 
discover above a broken line of crags that crown the 
j scene. Not a single red tile, no staring gentleman's 
house, breaks upon the repose of this unsuspected para- 
: j disc; but all is peace— rusticity and happy poverty in 
j its sweetest, most becoming attire.’ Grasmere has 
i also been sketched by Wordsworth in lus ‘ Excursion,’ 

11 and it is difficult fo say whether the prose of the one 
poet or the poetry of the other does greatest justice to 
this lovely video- 

4 l ji.hi n l'jsiijijground <> Cfray churuli tower, 

1 I tost* battlement* wire ‘scieoneJ b\ tuftoil ticeo, 

, | tow .-lie’s :i crystal Mere that la\ bcwond, 

Ainoiu? (o' k i» bills anil woods embosomed, flow t T 
A copious btioam, with boldly winding emus..' 
j here Irueonble— then hidden—llieio auum 

, 1 To sifibl ic‘-lon>4, and iflittei uif? in the sun , 

Oti the stionm’.s haiilrn, and evt rj whore, nppeaivil 
, | Tan dwellings, -ingle, oi in .social knot*., 

11 Some .scattered o’er the level, etheis pt if bed 

i i On the hill-brio*—a cheeiful «pm*t scene * 

The vie.\ from the road near the head of the lake is 
1 1 extremely fine. The lake, shining like a burnished 
i silver sen, and reflecting the precipitous mountains with 
every feature of every object on its tranquil banks, 

j I 

‘ Lies like a slccpinR child, too blest to wake.* 

Us western boundary is formed by flic rugged hills of 
j Silver How and the lofty range of Fairfield, while be¬ 
hind the village Ilclm-erag rears its crest, ‘a strange 
fantastic summit, round, yet jagged, and splintered like 
the wheel of a water-mill.' The strange broken outlines 
of the top of this mountain have given rise to number¬ 
less whimsical comparisons. Gray likens it to a gigantic 
building demolished, and tile stones which composed it 
flung across each other in wild confusion ; West to a 
mass of antediluvian remains; Otlay says that, viewed 
from Dtinmail Raise, a mortar elevated for throwing 
shells into the valley is no unapt comparison; and 
Wordsworth, in allusion to a local opinion, speaks of 
• The ancient woman seated on Helm Crug.’ 

After leaving Grasmere, we met with nothing very in¬ 
teresting t ill we came to the celebrated pass of Dun mail 
Raise, o depression between twa> lofty mountains. Steel 
Fell and Seat Sandal, which rise with finely sweeping 
lines on each side, and shut up the vale. About the 
middle of the pass our attention was attracted by a huge 
cairn or 

‘ pile of stones 

Heaped over brave King Dnnniail's bones—. 

He who once held supreme command, 

Last king of rocky Cumberland ; 

Hib bones, and those of nil his power. 

Slain here in a disastrous hour.' 

According to tradition, this cairn was erected as a me¬ 
morial of the victory obtained a. i>. 945 by Edmund the 
Saxon king, over Dunmail, king of Cumberland. The 

* We would recommend the visitor to follow the old road to 
Grasmere, which branches oh' at a place called Whitt Moss Slate 
Quarry. It is shorter, and to he preferred by pedestrians, on ac¬ 
count of ttie fine views it commands of Kyilat mid (Imsmcre lakes, j 
It also leads past the * Wishing Gate,’ celebrated by Wind,worth | 
in some beautiful vena's. 


conqueror, in conformity with the cruel usages of flip 
age. put- out the eyes of Dunmuil’s two sons, and gave 
his territory to Malcolm, king of Scotland. Duntuail 
Raise forms one of the grand passes from Westmoreland 
into Oumherladd, and Gilpin conjectures tliRt the cairn 
was probably intended to mark the division between 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland in ancient 
times, when the Scottish border extended beyond its 
present bounds. The entrance into Cumberland pre¬ 
sents us v.it,h a scene of remarkable grandeur and 
sublimity, composed of a vista of huge mountains, 
extending through an easy descent of six or seven 
miles, and terminated by Tlnrlcincrc, or Wvlmrn Water, 
a long hut narrow and unadorned lake, lim ing little else 
than walls ot rocky fells starting 1 mlp its margin. 
The road, winding high o\cr the skirts of * the mighty 
Ilpjvclh n.' soon brought ns to this lain-, to which the 
tWunhun forms a vast side-sciecu throughout its whole 
length. It is an object every way suited to the barren¬ 
ness and desolation of the surrounding sooner} : ‘no 
tufted verdure graces its hanks, nor hanging' woods 
throw rich reflections on its surlnee, hut every form 
which it suggests is savage andllesolate.’ Ouv atten¬ 
tion was directed to a rock projecting into the lake, on 
iIs eastern side, which has acquired the appellation of 
‘ Clarke's Leap,’ from the circumstance of a person bear¬ 
ing this name having, in deference to the suggestion of 
his wife, precipitated himself into the Mere Near the 
foot of Thirlomerc, we jmss onrf extremity of the vale of 
Si John, a narrow cultivated spot, lying in the bosom 
of tremendous rocks, which impend over it in masses of 
gray crag. Looking down through a vast rocky vista, 
the broad broken steeps of Saddleback, and the dark 
blue peaks of Slciddaw, are seen closing it to the north. 
M)n every side,’ says Mrs Radchtl'e, ‘are images of 
desolation and stupendous greatness, closing upon a 
narrow line of pastoral richness, a picture of verdant 
beauty seen through a lianie of rock-work.’ 

j* 

‘ 1ilr.l in l>y iinlnv :i lofty bill, — 

Tlio tintimv dell l,i\ siini'itb and still. 

And ilmvn its vcldnnl Imsnin led, 

A winding brooklet lound its bed.’— Scott. 

In the middle of the vale stands the Castle Rock, a mas¬ 
sive crag, which derives its name from its remarkable 
resemblance to a dilapidated ahd time-worn fortress. 
The lofty turrets and ragged battlements, the galleiies, 
the bending arches, and the buttresses, may he distinctly 
traced. On a nearer approach, however, the illusion 
vanishes; according to local superstition, by virtue of 
the supernatural art, of certain genii who govern the 
place. On a close inspection, we found, like other cu¬ 
rious travellers, the venerable walls' transformed into a 
mass of rugged rocks— 

* And that enchanted mount once more 
A pile of gi-unitc tiagmcnls buie.’ 

'Proceeding onward, the three grand rival mountains of 
Cumberland, Skiddaw, Saddleback, and Ilelvcllyn, were 
now seen together*-, and ascending the summit of Castle* 
vigg, where formerly stood an ancient castle, the resi¬ 
dence of the Earls of Dcru cutwater, we obtained a most 
extensive view, eompusmg the lakes of IJerwcntwater 
and Bassentliwaite, the fertile vale JJ*niugh which the 
Derwent winds on its passage from the one lake to the 
ol her. Surrounding the whole, rises a vast circular chain 
of mountains ; and towering over them all, on the eastern 
side of the isthmus, which joins the valley of Derwent- 
w tier with that of Rassenthwaitc, stands the mountain 
of i.kiddav,. Gray declares, that on leaving Keswick, 
when lie turned round at this place to contemplate the 
scenery behind him, he was so charmed, ‘ that he had 
almost a mind to go back again.’ At the foot of Castle- 
rigg stands the small market-town of Keswick, on the 
south bank of the Greta, little more than a mile from 
the foot of Skiddaw. Keswick contains two museums, 
w'hioh deserve a visit, as they include, in addition to 
many foreign curiosities, specimens illustrating the na¬ 
tural history and geology of the surrounding country. 
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Mr Flintoff's accurate model of the lake district, the 
labour of many years, is also well deserving of inspec¬ 
tion. On a little eminence near the town, overhanging 
the river Greta, stands Greta Hall, for many years,tlie 
residence of the late poet-laureate Southey. It is in all 
respects a very plain dwelling; but the grandeur of the 
prospect which it commands can scarcely fail in fasci¬ 
nating the gaze of the coldest and dullest of spectators. 
The lake of Derwentwater in one direction, with its 
lovely islands, the lake of Bassenthwaite in another, 
the mountains of Newlands, arranging themselves like 
pavilions, the gorgeous confusion of Borrowdale, just 
revealing its sublime chaos through the narrow vista of 
its gorge—all these objects lie in different angles to the 
front; whilst the sullen rear is closed for many a league 
by the vast and towering masses of Skiddaw and Blen- 
cathlira—mountains which sire rather to be considered as 
frontier barriers, and chains of hilly ground cutting the 
county of Cumberland into great chambers and different 
climates, than as insulated eminences, so vast is the area 
which they occupy. 

Half a mile from J^eswick is the celebrated lake of 
Derwentwater. A scene of more romantic beauty than 
this lake affords can scarcely be imagined. It is about 
ten miles in circumference, and in shape is pretty much 
like a hoy's kite, ‘ expanding within an amphitheatre of 
mountains, rocky, hut not vast: broken into many fan¬ 
tastic shapes, peaked, splintered, impending, sometimes 
pyramidal, opening by harrow valleys to the view of 
rocks that rise immediately beyond, and are again over¬ 
looked by others. The precipices seldom overshoot the 
water, hut are arranged at some distance; and the shores 
swell with woody eminences, or sink into green pastoral 
margins. Masses of wood also frequently appear among 
the cliffs, feathering them to their summits; and a white 
cottage sometimes peeps from out their skirts, seated on 
the smooth knoll of a pasture projecting to the lake, 
and looks so exquisitely picturesque as to seem placed 
there purposely to adorn it. The lake in returfl faith- 
rally reflects the whole picture: and so evenly and bril¬ 
liantly translucent is its surface, that it rather heightens 
than obscures the colouring.’ Its bosom is spitted by 
several small islands, the largest of which arc Si Her¬ 
bert’s Isle, Lord’s Island, ant Vicar's Isle. At irregular 
intervals of a few years, tlie lake exhibits a singular 
phenomenon, in the rising of a floating island, varying 
in extent from an acre to a few perches, from the bot¬ 
tom to the surface of the water. It is composed of 
earthy matter, six feet in thickness, covered with vege¬ 
tation, and is full of air-bubbles, which, it is supposed, 
by penetrating the whole mass, diminish its specific 
gravity, and are tlie*cause of its buoyancy. St Herbert’s 
Isle, which iB placed nearly in the centre of the lake, 
derives its name from a holy hermit who lived in the 
seventh century, and had his cell on this island. The 
remains of the hermitage are still visible. The story 
of this saintly eremite, and the affection which ho bore 
to St Cuthbert of Durham, is beautifully told by Bede. 
It states, that at the intreaty of Herbert, the holy bishop 
besought from heaven the favour that lie should die at 
the same time with himself; which prayer was granted. 
Near the ruins of the hermitage stands a small cot¬ 
tage of unhewn .stone, erected some years ago by Sir 
"Wilfred Lawson/tb whose representative the island 
at present belongs. Lord’s Island has upon it the hardly 
perceptible remains of a pleasure-house, erected by one 
of the Derwentw'atcr family with the stones of their 
deserted castle which stood on Castlerigg. Derwent¬ 
water gave the title of earl to the Batcliffe family, in 
whose possession the lake and adjacent lands continued 
until the ruin of tliat noble house. That portion of them 
which lies in the neighbourhood of Derwentwater was 
recently purchased by Mr Marshall of Leeds, the emi¬ 
nent manufacturer. 

The views both of lake and mountain scenery in the 
neighbourhood of Derwentwater are remarkably nume- 
rous ano interesting, and few places will afford tlie ad- 
rairer of nature more beautiful prospects of rock, wood, 


and water. A very pleasant, excursion may be made 
through the ‘jaws of Borrowdale’ to the secluded valley 
of Buttermere, twelve or fourteen miles from Keswick. 
Leaving Keswick by the Borrowdale road, we passed in 
sucqession Castle Head, Wallow Crag, and Falcon Crag; 
all of them excellent stations for obtaining the most 
picturesque Views of the lake. Wallow Crag was a 
favourite resort of Southey, who has given a beautiful 
description of it in the first volume of liis Colloquies on 
the Progress of Society. A hollow in the summit of 
the mountain has obtained the name of the Lady’s Bake, 
from a tradition that a yoiuig lady of the Derwentwater 
family, in tile time of some public disturbance, made 
her escape at this spot, by climbing an apparently inac¬ 
cessible precipice. Winding under the woods of Bar- 
rowsidc, wc reached the celebrated waterfall of Lowdore. 
The stream,falls through a chasm between two towering 
perpendicular rooks. The intermediate "part, broken 
into large fragments, forms the rough bed of the cascade. 
The grandeur of the rocks around the stream renders the 
scene at all times impressive; hut the cascade is depen¬ 
dent in a great measure fur its effect on the quantity of 
water. Here Borrowdale begins, its rocks spreading in 
a vast sweep round the head of the lake. ‘ The aspect 
of these rocks,’ says Mrs Badcliffe, 1 with the fragments 
that have rolled from their summits, and he on each 
side of the road, prepared us for the scene of tremendous 
ruin wc were approaching in the gorge or pass of Bor¬ 
rowdale, which opens from the centre of the amphi¬ 
theatre that binds the head of DerwiSilwaler. D.nk 
rocks yawn at its entrance, and disclosenarrow pass 
running up between mountains of granite that aye shook 
into almost every possible form of Jiorrdr. All above re¬ 
sembles the accumulations of an earthquake, splintered, 
shivered, piled, amassed. Huge cliffs have rolled down 
into the glen below, where, however, is still a miniature 
of the sweetest pastoral beauty on the hanks of the 
river Derwent.’ Pursuing tins wild pass lor about n 
mile, wc reached the gigantic Powder-stone— 

* Upon a MMTJicirqnc of tnif-rlml gmmul, 

A m a ha of look, ib it lay 

Uijilit at the foot tit that moist piecipa e, 

A htruntletl ship w ith keel nptuinH, l’i.it ivM j 
C aiclchH ol \\ 11 it lb anil wave:*.** 

This immense block, which appears to have been de¬ 
tached from the heights above by lightning or some 
convulsion of nature, stands on a platform of ground a 
siiort distance to the left of the road. It measures about 
twenty yards in length and ten in height, and lias been 
computed to weigh upwards of 1900 tons. The side 
toward? the road projects about twelve feet over tiie 
base, and it is poised upon one of its angles with a 
trilling additional support towards one end. Its summit, 
which commands a fine view of the interior of Borrow- 
dide, may be gained by means of a ladder which has 
been aflixed to it for the use of strangers. Close to 
Bowder-stone, but on the opposite side of the river from 
the bank of which it suddenly rises, is an elevation 
richly clothed with wood, called Castle Crag, on the 
summit of which the traces of a Roman fortification 
may still he seen. At Castle Crag, th# road and tho 
bed of tho river occupy the whole of the level portion 
of the vulley; but at tho small village of llosthwaite, a 
mile beyond, it widens considerably, and presents a 
varied and pleasing landscape. A short way farther on, 
in the neighbourhood of a place called Reatollar, wo 
reached the celebrated mine of plumbago, or black-lead, 
as it is called, the only mine of the kind in England. It 
has been worked at intervals for upwards of two cen¬ 
turies ; but being now less productive, the ore has been ■ 
excavated for several years consecutively. "VVe were 
informed that the best ore procured here sells at thirty 
shillings a-pound. Gilpin makes mention of a strange I 
fraud perpetrated by the proprietor of a part of the 
mountain contiguous to the mine, for the purpose of 
obtaining a share of this valuable mineral. At the 
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cxpensgfcf great labour, he sunk a shaft, which he car¬ 
ried diagonally till he entered the mine, where ho con¬ 
tinued his depredations for some time undiscovered. At 
length his fraud was brought to light, and he was tried 
at Carlisle. The peculiarity of his ease had no prece¬ 
dent, He saved his life; but a law was obtained by the 
proprietors of the mine to defend their property from 
such indirect attacks for the future. 

Crossing Buttermere Haws, a steep and rough hill, 
commanding noble views of the receding valley of Bor- 
rowdale, and passing the almost perpendicular wall of 
Ilovister Crag, with its slate quarries, we reached the lake 
and hamlet of Buttermere, forming the very picture of 
seclusion. The margin of the lake, which is overhung by 
some of the loftiest and steepest of the Cumbrian moun¬ 
tains, exhibits on either side few traces of human neigh¬ 
bourhood ; the level area, where the hills recede enough 
to allow of any, is of a wild pastoral character, or almost 
savage. The waters of the lake arc deep and sullen, 
and the barrier mountains, by excluding the sun fur 
much of his daily course, strengthen the gloomy impres¬ 
sions. At the foot of this lake lie a few unornameuted 
fields, through which rolls a little brook connecting it 
with the larger lake of Crummock; and at the edge of 
this miniature domain, upon the road-side, stands a clus¬ 
ter of cottages, so small and few, that in the richer tracts 
of tiie island they would scarcely be complimented vutli 
the name of hamlet. Additional interest lias been given 
to this spot, by the romantic and somewhat tragical story 
of Mary of Birttenncro, the daughter of the ‘states¬ 
man," vi ho, nitre perhaps for the sake of gathciing any 
little local news, than with much view to pecuniary pro¬ 
fit at that era, kept Uieru-tic inn in this sceludid ham¬ 
let. About the close of last century, an individual of 
somt what showy exterior, with a handsome travelling 
equipage, took up his residence at Keswick, with the 
professed purpose of viewing a! his leisure the beautiful I 
scenery of ill.> district, ilis real name v,as Hatfield ; hut 
lie gave himself out for the Honourable Augustus Hope, 
brother of the Earl of llopctoun. From Keswick, as his 
head-quarters, lie made excursions in every direction 
amongst the neighbouring valleys, meeting everywhere 
with the respect and attention due to the brother of a 
nobleman. Jn an evil hour the heartless impostor visited 
the retired vale of Buttermere, and being struck with the 
personal attractions of the daughter of the innkeeper, 
then a beautiful young woman of eighteen, he paid ins 
addresses to her, and in a short time succeeded in ob¬ 
taining her hand in marriage. No long period elapsed, 
however, before he was apprehended and tried on a 
charge of forgery, and being found guilty, suflered the 
extreme penalty of the law. After Ins execution, Cole¬ 
ridge, who was at that time living 111 this district, saw 
and examined his very interesting papers. ‘ There,’ 
says the English Opium Eater, ‘ were cluetly letters from 
women whom he had injured, pretty much ill the same 
way, and by the same, impostures, as lie had so recently 
practised in Cumberland; and, as Coleridge assured 
me, were in part the most agonising appeals that he had 
ever read to human justice and pity. Amongst the 
papers were two separate correspondences of some long th, 
from two young women, apparently of superior condition 
in life (one the daughter of an English clergyman), 
whom this villain had deluded by marriage, and, after 
some cohabitation, abandoned —one of them with a family 
of young children. One set of letters appealed to have 
been written under too certain a knowledge of Iti.s vill.my 
to whom they were addressed, though still relying on 
some possible remains of humanity, or perhaps ( the poor 
writer might thiuk) on some lingering relie of affection 
for herself. The other set were even more distressing-— 
they were written under the first conflicts of suspicions 
—alternately repelling with warmth the gloomy doubts 
which were fast rising, and then yielding to their afflict¬ 
ing evidence—raving in one page under the misery of 
alarm, in another courting the delusions of hope, and 
luring back tho perfidious deserter—here resigning her¬ 
self to despair, and there again labouring to show that j 

__ _ _-t __ _ __ 


all might yet be well. Coleridge said often, in looking I 
back upon that frightful exposure of human guilt ami 
misery, that the man who, when pursued by these heart¬ 
rending apostrophes, and with this litany of anguish 
souliding in lik ears from despairing women and from 
famishing children, could yet find it possible to enjoy 
the calm pleasures of a lake tourist, and deliberately to 
hunt for the picturesque, must have been a fiend of that 
order which fortunately does not often emerge amongst 
men. After the death of this villain, Mary, under 
the name of the Benuty of Buttermere, became an ob¬ 
ject, of interest to all England. Dramas and melodramas 
w ere produced m the London theatres upon her story, 
and for many a year afterwards, shoals of visitors 
crowded to the secluded lake anil the little homely' cabaret 
which had boon the scene of her brief romance. She 
married for her second husband a respectable farmer, 
j4hd .'oed a few years ago." 


A MEDICAL CALL. j 

A .XTOHV. , j 

Some twenty years since, anyone who passed through 

the town of II-, in the county of Tipperary, from ! 

seven till nine o’clock of a morning, would have been 1 
sure to see a crowd of persons collected at the door j 
of a good-sn:ed house on the right-hand side of the J 
way as you enter the town.^ The crowd consisted of i 
men, w omen, and children, all in their own way sulfl- j 
ciciilly vociferous — tho men grumbling, tile women j 
scolding, and the children squalling; but no sooner did 
the good Ih 1 Ht Leger appear at the door, tliiui the * 
discordant clamour subsided for a few moments into 
devout blessings. The calm, however, was of short dura- 
lioni for his first inquiry was but the signal for a gene¬ 
ral onset; active scrambling and crushing Commenced, 
and a grand display of broken heads, cuts, bruises, and , 
all the ills that flesh is heir to. Each individual natu¬ 
rally' thought their own pain or aelic the most, pressing, 
their i arious interruptions, and appeals to, and demands 
on the doctor, produced a curious effect, something like 
Hie cross-readings in a newspaper, as they ran thus;— 
‘Look at this poor boy’s foot, if you plasp, doctor’— 

‘ My husband hasn't been able to stir tins week with 
the pains of his head’—* He has not been able to put it. 
under him, or walk one step upon it these four days’— 

• Doctor dear, the vilcnce of my tooth will set me mad’ 

—‘ See this poor child’s eye, dnctqg’—‘ God bless you, 
pull it out’—* The eratur can keep neither bit nor sup 

upon-’ ‘ITis back it's so bad’—‘Troth, I’m wasted 

away to ■ 1 A swellin’ as big as your body, doctor’ 

—‘ Not a hit upon my bones-' ‘ But the sup of milk 

the mister gave me’—‘lie's as wake as-’ ‘A good 

strong blister if yon plase--’ ‘ He’s for ever cravin’ 

for a cordial; he flunks it would rise his heart if he had 

-,’ ‘ A dose of castor-oil, (lod bless you’—‘ Since last 

Monday not a painty has gone into-’ 1 The poor 

child’s ears; she has had such a.ijpise in them for 
the last week; for nil the world, as she tells me, like 

-■’ * The splittin’ in my head’—‘ No wonder for the 

poor babby to get a savare cow Id, doctor; not a screed 

has he to cover him hut-’ ‘ That thick rash that’s 

all over his body.’ On thus they ran, and it was a difll- 
cufl, matter for l)r St Leger to enforce any kind of order, 
or to prevail on them to let him enter separately into 
each case, that lie might prescribe. It required no slight 
share of patience and ingenuity to distinguish between 
the different applicants and their various ailments: his 
good temper was often put to trial by the way in which 
iiis directions were neglected. ' I wonder,’ said he, to 
a woman who was descanting on the sufferings of her 
• • 
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husband—‘ I wonder that the powder which I gave 
you for him did not relieve him.’ ‘ 'Well, then, doctor, 
to toll God’s truth, he didn’t get it. Poll Murphy 
said it was too small to be of any manner of sarvaee; 
so, if you plase, give me a bigger orfe.’ ‘Look at 
I the size of my hand, doctor—it’s worse and worse it 
has been gettin* ever since you seen it—swellin’ up 
and inflamin’—the cut’s ns open as the day you gave 
me the plaster for it.’ ‘ I don’t see the plaster ; when 
did you take it off? It docs indeed look very badly.’ 
1 1 was just thinkin’ to put it on, when Nance llyan 
happened to call in, and she bid me stuff the cut well 
with cobwebs, so that it would bale in no time; hut 
sorra bit better it is sinee I done it. Poll Murphy, who 
is a very knowledgeable woman, and understands all 
them herbs, says that chewed parsley’s far beyant the 
cobwebs in regard of haling.* Sure, I have the plaster 
safe enough at home; but sure there can’t be much 
good in it now, for the elnlder lias been playin’ with 
it these four days—t^ie eraturs!’ This vi ay of going 
on, it must be confessed, is rather provoking; but medi¬ 
cal practitioners in the country parts of Ireland could 
all tell the same story. Dr St Eeger’s fame was spread 
far and near; and he was considered by the poor a 
lucky man, which was rati d greatly above being a skilful 
or experienced physician. lie was held in high esti¬ 
mation in the higher circles, where his admirable 
qualities and agreeable society were much valued. He 
had been married a few years, and enjoyed much do¬ 
mestic happiness with his wife and a promising young 
family. Indeed, it was a pleasure to see them together 
when the fatigues of the day were over : in the fine 
summer evenings they enjoyed pleasant walks in the 
sheltered green lanes, or sauntered about the meadows, 
inhaling the sweet perfume from the fresh mown grass, 
Mid admiring the groups of haymakers m the varied 
and picturesque attitudes of their rustic employment: 
the childreif sported before them, or played their merry 
gambols m tile fresh hay. When the long evening- set 
in, they had their enjoyments ithm doors; and when 
the window-shutters were dosed, the curtains drawn, 
and the cheerful hearth diffused its light and warmth 
around, the happy circle might he seen gathered round 
the tea-table, laughing and chatting, and the little 
things prattling away in the innocence of their merry 
young hearts. One day towards the end of October. 
Dr St la ger left home at about six o’clock to visit a 
convalescent patier^ who lived a very short way out of 
the town, promising to be back in about an hour to tea. 
Mrs St Leger had everything prepared at that time; 
the children listened anxiously l’or their papa’s knock 
at the door; but eight o’clock came, and he did not 
appear. The clock struck nine, and the children's eyes 
gave unquestionable notice that their hour of rest was 
come; and very shortly after, Cliajles had actually 
fallen asleep under the table. Little Anne had turned 
her father’s slippers, which she had been airing at the 
fire to have ready for him, at least, one hundred times. 
Ten o’clock ('ante. The children would all have wished 
to sit up till theirTStther’s return, hut the power of sleep 
was too strong to be resisted; and, in spite of all their 
endeavours, their eyes could not be kept open, so tiny 
were sent to lied, to enjoy that sweet and refreshing 
sleep which almost always is found on the pillow of 
children, and which is so often vainly invoked by their 
elders. . 

Eleven oMoek passed, and Mrs St Leger did not feel 
surprised that her husband had not yet returned. Mr 
Groves might not have been so well as he had expected 
to find him; or lie might have been pressed to spend 
the evening, and not known how to refuse ; though she 
well knew that he would not willingly disappoint the 

* TUe common mode of t renting outs among the poor in Ireland. 


happy eirele at home! At twelve o’clock she Ajjgnn to 
wonder that he was still absent; and between Wat hour 
and one, she hod stirred the fire and snuffed the eandlts 
more frequently than she had ever done in twice the 
length of time before. She took up the hook which she 
had’ been reading in the early part of the evening, but 
she turned over the pages unconscious of what they 
contained; her eyes had scanned the words, but her 
miml did not take in their meaning. She unclosed the 
window-abutters, and endeavoured to look out upon the 
night: it was, however, so dark, that she could distin¬ 
guish nothing. She sent amts, the servant, in haste 
to see what detained his master. She waited anxiously 
for his return; but was in a state of great uneasiness 
when sbo learned from him that Mr Groves’s bouse had 
been shut up, and all the family gone, to bed. ! )ne of the 
servants, however, spoke to him from the window, and 
told him tli’at his master had not stayed there for more 
than half an hour. She knew that lie had not in¬ 
tended, when he left home, to make any but the one call. 
Every moment her anxiety increased: every possible 
danger which he might have encountered passed ra¬ 
pidly through lier mind. The country lmd been very 
much disturbed; there,had been a few skirmishes be¬ 
tween the peasantry and the police; several houses had 
been attacked and robbed of arms ; same of the neigh¬ 
bouring gentry had received threatening letters, and 
were supposed to he in dangei ; but Dr St Leger 
was held in great regard hv the people, to whom Ins 
medical services were extremely valuable. Thin she 
feared he might have been taken ill ; ,mid then she 
thought again that this would have been surely made, 
known to her. She knew be had to errtss a bridge, but 
it was well secured by a parapet;'still, he might have 
leant over, and lost his balance. Every step that passed 
along the pavement, every distant voice or cough, 
made her heart jump w itli eager expectation, and 
biought iier to the hall door; but the one she so ar¬ 
dently longed for, and so impatiently watched for, came 
not. Every sound gradually died away, and all was 
still and silent: the dreary long night at length gave 
way to the first dawning of the morning, 'illicit found 
the poor lady almost distracted with terror. Inquiries 
were made in every direction ; the river was dragged; 
but still there was no account of him. 1’eople were 
coming every moment to the house to inquire; and 
poor Mrs St Ix*girfilther heart die within her as knock 
after knock at the door made her fear that some mes¬ 
senger came with fatal news. The looks and words of 
those who approached seemed ominous of evil: it ap¬ 
peared to her that every one who spoke to her conjec¬ 
tured or knew more than they dared to say; and the 
very expression of kind wishes bore to her terrified 
fancy the dread import of some fatal knowledge. She 
rushed from the house in a state bordering upon dis¬ 
traction, and traversed the roads in breathless haste, 
thinking that no one else would be so likely to find him ; 
then she would return with a vague hope that, she would 
find him at home before her ; hut the icy chill of disap¬ 
pointment awaited her. Little Anne did all she could to 
comfort her miserable mother, saying that she was sure 
papa would be in soon, and hugging and kissing her, 
and begging of her not to cry. To the other children 
the servants spoke mysteriously of fairies and witches, 
giving broad hints that their papa might have been 
spirited ai*ay by the former, or transformed into a eat 
or a rat by the latter: this was poor comfort for the little 
creatures. Some female friends endeavoured to soothe 
and calm poor Mrs St Leger; but what can quiet the 
uneasiness of suspense—what can restrain the imagina¬ 
tion from conjuring up a thousand disastrous visions 
under such circumstances? In prayer for patience, and 
trust in the Divine will, she found relief; but still her 
mind was sadly disturbed and agitated. She went about 
the house all day, wandering from room to room as if in 
search of something: herfriend Miss Mitford would not 
leave her, and was of use at least in keeping the children 
quiet, and regulating household matters. She could not 
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prevail on her poor unhappy friend to taste a morsel of 
food, bfft she was parched with a burning thirst. Night 
came on, and, in compliance with earnest intreaties, she 
went to bed; but to sleep would have been impossible. 
Thoughts crowded upon thoughts rapidly and fearfully; 
and dreary and tedious as the day had been, it was. no¬ 
thing to the night. Darkness and stdlness, that are so 
favourable to the repose of those at ease, are sure to in¬ 
crease the restlessness of the unhappy and the anxious. 
She rose frequently from her bed, and looked from her 
window out upon the cold silent street, and listened in 
the vain hope of hearing approaching footsteps; then 
she would lay herself down again, and endeavour to keep 
quiet, till the wind, blowing through the crevices of the 
doors or windows, would assume to her wearied oars the 
sound of voices, or the approach of some one to the 
house; again she would rise and look out upon as cheer¬ 
less and hopeless a scene as she had looked on but a 
short time before. The next day came and went, and 
still she had no news of him. Various rumours were 
afloat in the town; some would have it that ho must 
have incurred debts in former days, and having been 
proceeded against by his creditors, had escaped them 
j by absconding. Some few ladies had settled it over their 
I tea. that lie had gone off for a frolic—that lie might 
not lie so discreet as he had been considered; lint that, 
after a time, there could bo no doubt be would return to 
his senses and to his wife. But in the opinion of most per¬ 
sons he had been robbed and murdered ; for that neigh¬ 
bourhood had,been for some time infested by a lawless 
j gang, who h:jd committed several foul outrages : the 
: police were engaged in an active search, but were quite 
! unsuccessful. Several days had passed, and Mrs St Roger 
was still in tlie sante agony of suspense. The first in¬ 
quiry the poor children made on waking of a morning, 
was, whether their papa had come home yet ? One ot 
| the servant-maids rushed into her mistress one morning, 

' pule and out of breath; ‘ Lord help us all,’ said she; ‘ see 
what lias been thrown into the area, ma’am.’ It was a 
very large letter, directed to Mrs St Leger, and a sealed ■ 
up parcel was enclosed in it. The letter ran thus— 
‘ Madam, there’s no use in your having the Teeters* 
scourin’ the country, and proclamations stuck up through 
the neighbourhood, the way you’re gum’ on ; it’s unpos¬ 
sible for that gentleman ever to be found. They might 
he pokin’ their noses about everywhere, but you may 
depend they never could get tidin's of him. So give 
over, madam. We don’t want to trouble your pace 
of mind; but take heed what you’re about, and take 
care of yourself; if you let us alone, we’ll let you alone. 
We’re the only persons now livin’ that, knows all that 
happened, and we’d sooner be flayed alive than let any 
Peeler get tiie wind of a word about it: no, not if you 
were to give us your lap haped up with gold. That you 
may know that we’re in airnest in what we say, and 
are what we are, we send you the packet enclosed. 

Seokkt Hah.’ 

The packet was opened, and Dr St Leger’s handker¬ 
chief dyed in blood was found. No doubt remained of 
his terrible fate. Mrs St Leger fainted away; and it 
was not till Miss Mitford and tiie maid-servants had been 
chafing her temples, and using all tiie means usually 
resorted to in such cases, for a considerable time, 
that the sad consciousness of her desolation returned. 
The poor little children were all about her, sobbing their 
' hearts out, and clasping her knees. Miss Mitford urged 
strongly, but tenderly, upon her consideration, that for 
tlieif sakes she should exert herself, and desire to live 
Her limbs seemed to have lost all power of supporting 
her, and she was laid gently in her bud. Miss Mitford 
sat beside her all day. Some of the children stayed 
round the bed, others climbed up close to her, and were 
kissing her pale cold cheeks and lips. After many hours 
of extreme anxiety to those about her, on her account, 
nature found vent, and a torrent of tears relieved her 
aching temples. She clasped the children alternately 


* Tho police aro so called by the peasantry in Ireland. 


ir. her arms, and prayed devoutly that for their 
sakes she might be enabled to bear her burden. In the 
meantime active measures were going on for ob¬ 
taining some, due to the particulars of the dreadful 
evont, which no oue could any longer flatter themselves 
had not occurred. The whole neighbourhood mourned 
the loss of one of tiie kindest and most eilieient mem¬ 
bers of their society, thus suddenly snatched from among 
them, too plainly, by an assassin’s hand. Large meet¬ 
ings of the gentry and the magistrates of the district 
were held; immense rewards were oli'ered for informa¬ 
tion, or any clue by which it could be obtained. Time 
moved heavily on with poor Mrs St. Leger; and it was 
difficult at the end of a fortnight to think that but two 
weeks had gone since she had sustained her sad loss. 
Miss Mitford’s kindness and attention were unremitting, 
and the poor children watched her looks, and used all 
their endearing little ways to comfoVt her. (,'liaile.-. 
hsSf been a great, favourite with las father, and the poor 
child could never relinquish the idea that ho was coming 
home. He would stand for hours at the window, turn¬ 
ing his head and straining his eyes first to one end of 
the street, then to the other. K,yry voice and step he 
heard without he thought were las ; at every knock at 
the door, he would start up and say that lie knew d was 
papa; that he knew his knock. At first, when she 
heard his exclamations, his poor mother’s heart would 
palpitate violently with emotion ; but now all hope had j 
died away. Indeed, so totally unavailing bad every | 
search and inquiry been, Unit no other impression re- j 
mauled but that the unfortunate gentleman had been j 
murdered, and the body concealed. i 

Mr Groves's gate-keeper had been examined several ' 
times, but lie could toll nothing more, than Hint lie bad ; 
opened the gate for him, and shut it after him, on the j 
night, when be bail been last seen. He bad looked after , 
him, and saw that lie turned towards the town. This ; 
was the latest account which could be bad. [ 

Nni, however, to inflict a suspense on the reader 
similar to that sulicred by Dr St Leger’s family, vve 
think it time to reveal wliat really became of him. 
The gate-keeper was quite correct in saying that Dr 
St Leger had gone on towards the town ; but he had 
advanced but a few pares, when he was suddenly seized 
on by some person from behind, who held linn in a , 
tight and powerful grip. He heard a rush of several 
persons from behind the hedge , a handkerchief was 
thrown across his eyes, :m<l tightly bandaged over 
them. He was so closely held, that his struggles were j 
quite unavailing, and a hand was held over his mouth ; 
to prevent bis calling out. The persons about him | 
spoke in low whispers, so that l 1L . could not distinguish i 
one word they said. In a few mtmicuts he heard the I 
sound of wheels, anil in a short time some vehicle drew I 
up ; lie was lifted into it; and, as far ns lie could judge, 
it was some kind of cart, with a sent arranged fronting 
the horses, which set oil’ at full speed as soon as the 
whip was cracked and an encouraging shout given by 
the driver. There was a person seated beside Dr St 
Leger, from wlioV.i, however, lie was unable to procure 
a single answer to bis ol’t-repeated question of—Where 
were they going?—wliat was intended towards him? 

In about an hour they were passing over a road so 
rugged, that every instant it secni'd as if they would 
have been violently jerked out, or that some joint would 
have been dislocated : that the vehicle should have held 
together, was little short of a miracle. After several 
windings and turnings, they stopped; and for the first 
Lmu he heard the sound of his companion’s voice call¬ 
ing out to know if the horses were ready. Fresh horses 
were put to the carl, and they again set ofl’ at full 
speed, turning from cine road to another. It seemed as 
if they had been driving on for much more than half 
tiie night, when the driver again gave the signal to the 
horses to stop. Several persons came to the side of the 
cart, and Dr St Leger was assisted to alight. The men 
were poking with sticks along the ground, and soon 
exclaimed, ‘ Here it iB 1’ Three loud knocks were given, 
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and the Bound of huge bolts being drawn were soon 
heard; a trap-door was opened, and the doctor's feet 
were placed upon the Bteps of a ladder; he was assisted 
down ; but it took some minutes to reach the ground. 
As soon as he had landed, the bandage was taken from 
his eyes; he found himself in a kind of long passage, 
so dimly lighted by a torch that lie could distinguish 
no termination. As ho proceeded, he saw other long 
passages branch oft' from it. Various figures which he 
saw appeared more like the shadowy forms of another 
planet than the substantial beings who inhabit this ; 
they seemed to him to flit about and vanish into the 
walls in a most strange and unearthly manner. At 
length he saw an old witch-like creature, as it were, 
emerge from the wall at a considerable distance, and 
beckon him on with her bony finger. Although he had 
as little superstition in his composition as any one could 
have, he could.'not but feel some degree of nwe as lie 
obeyed the silent summons. As he advanced, he could 
distinguish, in the cold sepulchral light, pale and ghastly 
faces peering at him from behind the huge pillars, which 
they passed at intervals as they went along. At length 
they turned suddeiily # froni this death-hke passage into 
a spacious apartment, brilliantly illuminated by blazing 
torches, which men in different directions held in their 
hands. A splendid pillar stood in the midst of this 
magnificent hall, which seemed studded with myriads 
of precious stones, which reflected back the light with 
the most effulgent lustre. Light and elegant arches 
were on every side, thrAigli which were vistas of in¬ 
terminable galleries, with their lofty columns sparkling 
as if they were spangled with the stars of heaven. Dr 
8t Leger rubbed his eyes, and could scarcely believe 
himself awake, or that lie was not uuder the spell of 
an enchanter. Struck with awe and reverence as lie 
trod the aisles, he raised his hand involuntarily to un¬ 
cover his head. The wonders of the stately halls 
through which they traversed now began gradually to 
disappear; still they passed a pillar here and there, and 
gj length found themselves in a chamber of a very 
different appearance from any they had yet entered; it 
was, however, large and lufty. An immense fire blazed 
on the ground, nml lit up the faces of some sis. or eight 
stalwart men, who were seated shout it on rude benches, 
made comfortable with goat and sheep-skins, which were 
spread along them. Some articles of rougti furniture 
were scattered through the room, and upon the walls 
hung fisliing - tackle, bugle - horns, arms of all kinds, 
powder-horns, the antlers of deer, eagles’ feathers, and 
the feathers of different kinds of game. 

Immediately on the appearance of Dr St Leger, the 
men simultaneously rose from their seats—and, ‘ You’re 
kindly welcome to these parts, doctor,' burst from every 
lip. They soon gathered round him, tendering their 
good offices with the most eager alacrity. One took 
liis hat and hung it on a nail, another doffed his cloak, 
a third ran his hands over his shoulders and hack 
to discover whether his garments had imbibed any 
damp; another heaped the fire, already bright and blaz¬ 
ing, with dry turf, and drew one of the benches dose to 
it; an old man advanced with a bottle and a glass—for no 
Father Mathew had as yet appeared on the stage—and 
urged the necessity of active measures, after the cowld 
drive, to keep the chill out of the heart. Each of the 
torch-beavers was then served with a glass of some 
cordial, so powerful, that they were obliged to pause, 
when they got half way, before they could gulp down 
the remainder. After the performance of this exploit, 
they retired. ‘ Indeed it’s we that are glad to sec you, 
doctor; and there are those that will be gladder,’ said 
the old man. ‘ It will be the good job, sure enough, for 
you, doctor; but I’m afraid it will go hard with you to 
complate ji. 1 hope you liked the curiosities of the place ? 
If the call, that’s away on his travels, knew what he 
had on his property, he’d be the proudest man in all 
IrelOM'—-ay, or in the three kingdoms; hut it’s more 
plasm by far that he shouldn’t have the laist notion at 
#11 at all of it. Sure we laid the men waitin’ with the 


lights, that you might see it all. All, did I say ? you 
haven’t seen the half of it yet, no, nor anythingliko the 
half of it; there’s no end to the astonisliiii’ places. You 
might be wanderin’ and wanderin’ about till the last 
day of your life, and yet you’d leave many a grand place 
in it that you never set your eyes upon. The grandest 
fbom in the earl’s castle wouldn’t he looked at beside 
one of them rooms. Sure they’re all sparkling alive 
witli the grandest of jewels, as one may say ; and though 
the curtains that fall so beautiful from tho ceiling are 
as solid as tile hard stone, sure they look as elegant, and 
as light, and as much festooned, as if they were made 
all of the finest of muslins f and you’d think you could 
look them through and through; and sure there isn’t 
a jeweller in Lunnon town could make finer brandies 
for houldin’ the lights thin them you seen to-night. If 
we liked it, we might live in them elegant rooms ; hut 
they’re too grand fbr simple boys like us; so we put up 
with somethin’ plainer; and we have the parts down 
here warm and comfortable enough; and the openin’s 
above let in the day to us. We would be fairly all one, 
as the hats and owls, if we lived farther in—blind, as 
one may say, while the sun was shinin' bright in the 
skies. I’m thinkm', doctor, that you were tired of bein’ 
blind yourself all that long jaunt; hut you'll not be one 
bit the worse of it.’ A thick woollen curtain at the far 
end of the room was now drawn aside, and a woman, the 
very one that had beckoned him on along the galleries, ap¬ 
peared ; a flickering light was in one hand, with the other 
she motioned the doctor on, and said—j Kuw doctor if 
you plase, come and see him; troth lie’s 'n jilce, and unasy 
enough; but you'd think his heart riz as soon as he beard 
you were in it: he has been quite impatient in himself 
all the evenin’ for vou to come.’ ‘ Who are you speaking 
of:-’ said Dr St Leger. ‘I’m spakin’ of the young man, 1 
to be sure, that you’re conic all the long ways from 

B -to cure. Come in, if you plase.’ She led the way . 

on to a bed where a young man lay, pale and exhausted ; 1 
a faint smile lit his wan features as lie saw Dr St Leger. 

‘ I’m proud to sec you, doctor; do you think you can 
cure me? is there any chance that I’ll ever be able for 
the chase again? will the boys ever hear the sound of 
my bugle on the hills any more ? I’m afraid not, doc¬ 
tor ; for I believe I’m too far gone entirely; mid what is 
that poor woman to do without me, for she has no one but 
myself, and I know well enough she’ll fret the very life- 
out of her if you don’t cure me.’ ‘ Tell me what’s the 
matter,’ said the doctor. ‘ I can do nothing for yon till 
I know what ails you.’ ■ What ails him; is that it?’ said 
the old woman. ‘ Well, then, that’s what ails him,’ con¬ 
tinued she, putting aside the bed-elothes, and discover¬ 
ing two very bad-looking wounds in his side. 1 I’m sure 
1 wouldn’t like to see my inimy’s dog go through all 
that he iias gone through. But one tiling’s for sartain 
now—you must cure him; if you don’t, you can never 
lave the caves again; but if you cure him, as soon as 
I sec him able to put his feet under him, and to ate 
and drink, I’ll let you go, and my blessin’ will go with 
you; mid they say there’s luck in a widow’s blessin’; 
and along with that same, you shan't go away empty- 
handed.’ ‘ Let me see what can be done,’ said I)r St 
Leger. ‘ The first thing must be, to free the wounds 
from all this blood.’ Hot water was brought, and with 
his own soft hnndkerchicf I)r >St Leger washed away 
the blood; he then bandaged up the wounds, and 
the young man said he felt some relief. Still he was - 
very ill, miff his strength greatly exhausted. The doctor i 
settled him in the bed, and watched by him till lie* saw j 
him drop asleep. lie went into the outer apartment, j 
and said, ‘ 1 can come agaiu in a few days to see the j 
young man, but now I must return to Mrs St Leger, for i 
she will be uneasy already at not seeing me.’ ‘ Troth, 
thin, she’ll not see you this night, nor any night till 
Terrence is cured, be it long or short’ ‘ But I must go, 
and go this minute,’ said tho doctor ; * Til not have Mrs i 
St Leger made uneasy for anything in the world. So, ' 
if I have no other way of going, I'll walk every step of j 
tlio way.’ ‘ Well now, doctor,’ said the old man, ‘ that’s | 
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more aisily said nor done. We'll sill give you lave to go, 
if you must have your will, and be so headstrong; but 
what road do yon mane to go, or which of them galleries 
or passages will you be after turnin’ into ? and where¬ 
abouts will you get out ? and if you get out, where will 
you be ? and which of the roads do you mane to take ?’ 

Dr St Leger was in sad perplexity : he felt most urf 1 
easy about his wife, whoso anxiety he knew would be 
great; but he was convinced that any attempt to make 
liis way through the intricacies in which he was in¬ 
volved would he unavailing, and that ho might perish 
far from all human aid. He stood irresolute and dejected, 
not knowing what to do of say. The old man again 
addressed him, and said, ‘ Well, I'll tell you what it is, 
we’ll do all that’s fair and nisv by you, and you needn’t 
fret yourself at all at all. 'There’s Secret Saul, that 
may he depinded on for gain’ all the world over ; he shall 

go to 11-, and let the mistress know that -you are safe 

and sound, and with them that knows how to trate you 
well, and to send you home with your dues if you do 
the job we want; but, doctor, make your mind aisy, for 
outjpf this yon can’t stir till the captain’s able to mind 
bis business again.’ All the men gathered round him, 
and were clamorous and determined, and vowed that he 
should not stir till ‘the captain was well.’ So he was 
obliged to satisfy Himself as well as lie could with the 
promise of Secret Sam’s services, and he urged the neces¬ 
sity of as little delay as possible—intrusting him with 
a note which they allowed hint to write to his wife to 
pay that he wa$ safe. The old woman threw herself on 
her knees bcfpru him, exclaiming, ‘ May the heavens 
bless you, and the holy angels and all the saints bo with 
you. I know you’ll cure him; you wont let linn lave 
me—my elegant tin.* clever bov; the only one I have in 
the wide world; for bis father’s gone, and his brothers 
are gone, and lie’s the only one left nit 1 . Oh! doctor 
jewel, sure you’ll cure'hint forme; you wont let him 
die: vou wouldn't be so hard-hearted, for you have the 
very looks of a kind, tender gentleman, that wouldn’t 
brake 1 lie. heart of a poor dissolate cratur entirely. < >h 1 
if yon had seen Terrence before he met with this mis¬ 
fortune—the widow's curse on them that done it—lie 
Mas as likely and as clever* a boy as ever my two eyes 
looked at: lie's over six feet in his stockin’ feet, and as 
straight as an arrow; and though his cheeks is burnt 
a. j th the hate of the sun, they have an illigant blush in 
' them for all; and his eyes are for all iho world as sharp 
j and as bright as any aigle’s; and though he is so young 
! <he wont be six-and-twenty till next Candlemas), he 
I lias the heart that nothin’ can put down. So, sign on it, 

J they made him captain over them all. and some of them 
ould enough to be his grandfather.’ ‘ Not quite so ould 
I as that, if you plase,’ interrupted the old man, evidently 
, rather nettled—‘ not quite so ould as that, if you plase.’ 
‘ Well, well, maybe not entirely out, but not far from it. 
Sure he’s like any lion when he’s at the head of his me ; 
and though he’s as bonld as a lion to all the world be - 
side, he was always the lamb to me. His father was 
proud of him, though he was not passin’ twelve the night 
Ids father was waked—a sore night it was to me, for he 
was the lovin’ and the tender husband. He was all 
! through a rispictable man—every one thought him that, 
and looked up to him. He followed the smugglin’ trade; 
and what by his knowledge in it, nnd his industry, he 
.was well to do; and so he retired here with his properly, 
determined to give up the say farin’ life ; for he was a 
native of these parts, and didn’t lave it to earn his 
bread till lie was fourteen years of ago. It was an uncle 
by the mother’s side trained him up to the smugglin’ 

■ business, and he used to repate that the boy was a credit 
to him and to them that rared him, and to his country 
itself. But he’s gone, and I don’t think lie has left his 
likes behind—barrin’ it’s Terrence, who never was 
daunted at anything in the natural eoorse of his life; 
and he has had as much to do in respect of guns, and 
pistols, and swords, and all them things, as if he had 


been sarvin’ in the reglar army. AVhat with his own hard 
airnin’s and his father’s savin’s, he might give up busi¬ 
ness if lie chose ; but lie’s too hot like for that; nnd he 
says, that as long as lie lias power to draw a trigger, he’ll 
never flinch or give up. Troth, doctor, I wish you 
could hear him discourse; be can give yon a raison for 
everything. 1 don’t think there’s a schoolmaster in all 
Ireland that could bate him at that.’ 

While all this was passing, two comely lasses were 
setting out a table, and as they drew it close to the Are, 
it bad a most comfortable appearance. A snow-white 
doth covered it, with wooden trenchers that were so 
dean, that they looked as if but just made ; ‘and liorn- 
hundlod knives and forks, which well suited the table of 
those who followed the chase, were laid. Dr St Leger 
could not hut remark that the spoons anil salt-cellars 
were of silver. The lire was blazing merrily, and a fine 
hjjjnch of venison and several dishcA, of game were 
smoking on the table. Two wooden bowls of consider¬ 
able dimensions, filled nit!i boiled potatoes, were in the 
centre. The doctor M as pressed to advance, and, ‘ if it 
was plasin’ to him, to take his supper alone.’ He, how¬ 
ever, insisted that, the men shou’jl join him, dedaring 
that he would be quite unequal to despatch such a re¬ 
past without assistance. They seated themselves; and 
many ‘a squire of high degree’ might have taken a 
lesson from them in doing ‘ the honours of the table.’ 
With admirable tact they tempered their manners with 
sudi a due proportion of respect and cordiality, that 
their free and confidential hearing never seemed to pass 
the bounds of propriety. If be was pressed somewhat 
urgently to his food, it was a fashion which had been 
set by gentlefolks not many years before. If he was 
ardently intrented to fill bis glass again and again with * 
the very potent punch which one of the girls had mixed 
with her own fair Jiand, surely some among them could 
well remember the time when, in the upper classes, it 
was a point of duty with those who acted the part of 
hosts, to see that their guests were so completely over¬ 
come by their hospitable otliees, as to sink under the , 
table. Whether it was from the fatigue of the long j 
jaunt, the hot fire, or Nance’s potent punch, or from the ■ 
united effects of all, Dr St Leger had scarcely lain down 1 
on the comfortable bed of skins prepared for hint near 
the tire, when lie fell fast asleep. He did not waken for 
some hours. It was not till hfc had looked round for 
some minutes, that he could believe that he had not 
been dreaming. With the certainty of Ids present 
rather strange situation, his uneasiness about home re¬ 
turned. 11c knew- well the alarm which his absence 
must have occasioned. All be could hope was, that 
Secret Sam was far on liis wav by that time, and that 
his communication would calm and satisfy Mrs St 
Leger. 

We have seen how this worthy executed his com¬ 
mission. On liis way lie fell in with some boon com¬ 
panions, and loitered so, that a few days had passed . 
before he got near the town of 15——. When within 
a few miles of it, he heard of all that was passing there. 
The very active* measures which were resorted to in 
holies of discovering what had been the fate of Dr 
St Leger, made him fear that suspicion might light 
upon him, a stranger. The police were scouring the 
country in all directions. He became panic-struck, and 
determined by threats to frighten Mrs St Leger iuto 
giving up the pursuit. The few hurried lines from her 
husband, which lie was to have had conveyed to the 
lady, he tore into atoms, and substituted that which he 
dropped iuto the area. The handkerchief, which was 
stained with the blood of the wounded man, he had in¬ 
advertently put into liis pocket; and as he found it, he 
considered it a proof that Providence had provided him 
with means far more potent than words could have been, 
to intimidate, and to make her, who was urging on 
exertion, dread the possibility of incurring vengeance 
which could furnish such a token. 

When Dr St Leger went to the bedside of the young 
man, he found tliat he was better, and in a calm sleep. 


* The ward elever is used by the Irish peasantry far tnll. 
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* Wasn’t it the lucky minute,’ said his mother, ‘ that we 
thought of sending for you, doctor ? Sec how he’s Bleepin’, 
quite ami aisy—like an infant for all the world—the way 
the cratur himself used to sleep upon my arm the whole 
night long, nestled up close to me; and such a babhy as 
he was, his little legs as firm as a rock, his cheeks like 
any rose, and his eyes always with a laugh in them ; and 
so hearty and good-humoured, it would have done your 
heart good to have heard the way he'd crow whenever 
the father came near him; but when he began to be 
able to see into all that was goin’ on, and to be strong 
and sinsibje in himself, the world wouldn’t prevent him 
from handlin’ them arms for ever; and then he’d stale 
after the men, and cry if he wasn’t let go with them ; 
and at last the father would let him go, nnd he 
came on by degrees to Are shots and the like of that. 
It was he that was cute when he knew the police was 
j after any of the boys: he’d get up on the high hill, and 
; he had a sharp eye, and he’d look as far as ever that 
| sharp eye could raieh, and he’d persave the iaist glim¬ 
mer of them far, far off; and you’d think he was fairly 
/lyin’ on the wind when he’d come to give the boys notice. 

1 Many of them, sure eiougli, would have been taken and 
tried for their lives, if it hadn’t bei 11 for the wit of that 
good child; and he grew up, gettiu’ stouter and stouter, 
and had more sinse in his little linger than the ouldest 
man among them had in his whole body. And so the 
i long and short of it is, tlvv all agreed to put themselves 
i under him ; so they made him their captain ; though he 
1 knew well enough that'they'd never have done that 
same if he hadn't been worthy of it. lie never got the 
laist proud in himself, hut was as innocent ami as 
| humble as if lie hadn’t riz to be so high. It was I that 
‘ was proud when I heard that be was to be bead over 
them all; and when lie'd bring in the deer, and the 
game, and other things too, I knew 1 had good raison 
to be proud. If his poor father could have seen it all. 
i he'd have been a happy man. But what's the use of 
talkin’; for see what it has all come to at last—his poor 
• • flesh cut. and slashed the way it is, and he, that nothin’ 

I could ever daunt, so down in himself, and as wake as an 
1 infant but rfcwly born. I’m a poor lone cratur, doctor, 
i that bus neither kith nor kin; nobody to love, or that 
has a care for me, but that our boy ; if you don't cuie 
him, you’ll be the death of me; and I’m sure I wish you 
well.’ Tiie men had all gone out after supper, so the 
doctor was obliged to sit down alone to a breakfast that 
would have answered for a whole regiment, the pro¬ 
fusion of fresh eggs, wheaten cakes, venison pasty, and 
| goat’s milk, was so great. When some days had passed, 
I)r St I.eger found himself almost alone. AVhatcvcr 
might he the calling of the men with whom he was so 
unwillingly domesticated, it was evidently no idle one. 
They frequently did not return till far beyond midnight, 
and the profusion of venison and game with which the 
table was always supplied, made him conjecture that 
they frequently indulged m the chase and other field- 
I sports. 

One or two men generally came,in and out fre¬ 
quently during the day', and lie could not but suspect 
that their duty was to watch him and prevent his 
i escape. One of them asked him one morning if 
! he would like to see their domain, and he led the 
j way to an opening through which they scrambled. 

I lie found himself on the side of a high mountain 
covered with heath; as far as the eye could reach, no 
human habitation was to be seen, nor any marks of 
cultivation; nothing but high, wild mountains. Here 
and there a goat might be seen browsing amidst the 
rocks, or ou the brink of some steep precipice. Sad and 
dreary desolation reigned around, and he sighed as he 
felt that he was a prisoner in sueh a melancholy region. 
However, hi a few days he was able to claim his free¬ 
dom ; all danger was over, and Terrence was up and 
walking about; and ever and anon he would hover near 
the arms which hung upon the walls, and gaze on them 
with fond tenderness, or examine them to see that all 
was right. He took down the bugle, and blew a blast so 


loud and strong, tlurt it might indeed have made the 
welkin ring. The hour of parting came; the eyes of 
the young man filled, and tears streamed down the 
cheeks of his mother, as they expressed their grate¬ 
ful feelings. Terrence opened a little box containing 
several articles of jewellery, and in treated that the 
fioetor would fit himself with a ring as a keepsake. Dr 
St Leger felt himself recoil from the offering; nor could 
all their intreaties induce him to accept any part of the 
forty golden guineas which the old woman had counted 
out for him, as she drew them from a large long stock¬ 
ing. ‘I will take nothing,’ said lie, ‘hut some of these ' 
beautiful feathers, and thfc eagle’s plume; 1 know the 
children will like greatly to see them.’ ‘ Take them, 
take them; but why wont you take something else?’ 
said the old woman; ‘it breaks my heart that you’re 
goin’ without somethin’ else, and you so worthy of it; 
but my blessin’, the blessin’ of a poor widow that you 
found almost childless, is with you, and may it bring you 
luck!’ ‘You have been a good friend to me, doctor,’ 
said the young man, ‘ and I’d be very proud if you had 
something with yon to remember a poor boy, that can 
never forget you at any rate. You lifted me out, as i 
may say, from the lied of death, and I’ll never take the 
wild paths along the mountain’s side, or cross the high 
Dills—I’ll never sound the bugle, without thinking that 
it was you who made mo strong for it again. Doctor, 
you’re goin’ among the rich and the great—among 
those that have money, and lands, and power, and lam¬ 
in’: you'll often hear the likes of me«ruu down, and 
many a iiard word passed upon us; but don't give in to 
it, but just say within yourself, sure the air of heaven, 
where the birds are on the wing, is free t« all who breathe 
it. The wild passes where the diAr laves his track is 
more aisily followed by one like me, who can bound 
from crag to crag, nor to him who drives about in his 
costly coach. The world’s wide enough for us all; and 
why mayn’t the poor take, as well as the rich ?’ Af’rci 
a warm farewell, Dr St Leger had to submit to the 
bandage across bis eyes, and lie was led out and 
placed once more in the cart which had brought him to 
this strange abode; and after several hoots’ bard and 
rough driving, he was let out just at the exac: spot where 
lie h.ai been seized on. IIow eagerly lie sped on to reach 
that happy home that held so many dear objects of his 
affection! They were all together in the drawing-room— 

M rs St Leger the picture of miserable sadness, scarcely 
able to raise her bead or her languid eyes—the children 
all about her, looking melancholy and anxious. Charles 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘There’s papa, mamma; indeed, in¬ 
deed that’s his knock—oh, don’t I know it?’ and lie 
would have rushed from her side to open the door; hut 
she held his little hand, and her tears fell gently on it— 

‘ Stay -with me, dear child; we must not expect dear, 
dear papa any more.’ The knock was repeated—the ■ 
door was opened—a step was on the stair—a hand was 
on the handle of the lock—and in one moment the 
husband and the father was in the midst of his 
family. Mrs St Leger uttered a cry, and fainted 
away ; the children cried and laughed by turns. Oh ! 
that v'as a happy evening. Dr St Leger sat by the 
cheerful fire ; his wife was by his side, a child upon each 
knee, the rest of the happy group gathered round him : 
he told of his adventures, and described the wonders 
of the cave. Never was fairy talc listened to wijh ; 
such intense interest: the eyes of the children seemed 
to take in as much as their ears as they listened to the 
strange story. For many months, an evening scarcely 
ever passed without an intreaty to papa to tell about 
the beautiful caves, and all that happened to him; and 
often as they played and chatted together, the words 
spar, 'stalactites, and stalagmites, might be heard. It 
was some ten or twelve years after, that the magnificent 
caves on Lord Kingston’s estate were opened. It was 
said and believed that the peasantry had known them 
long before; and that they are well acquainted with a 
vast extent far, very far, beyond those which are visited. 

Dr St Leger thought they might have been the scene of 
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liis former adventure; and went there, expecting to re¬ 
cognise some of the apartments or galleries through 
which he had once passed; hut he had no recollection of 
any of those lie now explored. 


SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE. ’ » 

We have always pleasure in noticing any extension of 
the means of conveying useful information ; but it be¬ 
comes particularly interesting in eases so important as 
that of the agriculture of this country, which, with very 
little assistance, provides food in bread, meat, and vege¬ 
tables, for twenty-seven millions of people. 

A school for agricultural chemistry has been for some 
time in existence in Scotland, we should think with the 
very best effects. In Ireland, too, and England, various 
practical schools in agriculture have been in progress 
for some time; also, we would hope, and cahnot doubt, 
with very excellent effects. At the late show of cattle 

I and agricultural implements at Glasgow, very gratifying 
; proofs were exhibited of the progress of agricultural 
| knowledge in various ways. But witli nothing were we 

more pleased than with the information we there ae- 

I I quired of the progress of this species of knowledge in 
jj Ireland. The subject was brought under the notice of 
!; tile friends of agriculture assembled at Glasgow, by Mr 

' Skilling, under the Board of Commissioners of Tnsli 
Education, superintendent of their model farm at Glass- 
nevin, near Dublin, and agricultural teacher in the nor¬ 
mal school there. 

Mr Skillingjsaid that, shortly after the institution of 
; the Board of Education in Ireland, they gave notice of 
j their intention‘to establish a system of agricultural 
i tuition, in connexion with literary education, in venous 
! schools under their charge. They proceeded in ls.ts to 
' rent a farm (of fifty-two acres) within two nnles of 
Dublin, so us to enable the scholars, who were after- 
! yard-. t<> become teachers, to reside at the farm, anil at 
1 the same tune pursue their literary education in the 
lily, ami under the Board, they will soon have about 
three thousand teachers in the various schools, and 
which will he planted in every district in the country. 

Their method of tuition appears to he as follows :— 
After being engaged on the farm on the mornings of 
fve days in the week, the students go into the town for 
literary education; but the whole of Saturday is de¬ 
moted to examination. They have a garden, and in con¬ 
nexion with it a competent gardener, who lectures one 
half hour in (lie morning; and the teacher of ngiicul- 
| turc also lectures upon agricultural subjects. At stated 
peiinds the teachers attend the farm, and witness every 
practical operation going on upon it. The students are 
taught every system of cropping, and get explanations 
j upon every subject connected with their studies, includ¬ 
ing the principles of rotations in cropping, the cultiva- 
! tion of green crops, the feeding and soiling of cattle, a..d 
the profit and advantage of everything taught. The 
errors existing in the present modes of managing land 
: are also pointed out; the loss caused by weeds, by bad 
fences, Ac.; and, on the other hand, the advantage of 
1 draining and turning the land. They are also shewn 
the effects of mixing the soil, anil the modes of perma- 
j nently improving it ; and, along with the knowledge of 
; agriculture generally, lessons are given in chemistry 
■I and geology. Spade-labour is encouraged, as the best 
adapted for minute husbandry, and as saving, to small 
farmers especially, the expense of keeping horses. They 
arc also instructed in agricultural chemistry in particu¬ 
lar, and the nature of soils and manures; the general 
course of farming throughout the year including the 
feeding and breeding of stock. The Board Bftis already 
seven agricultural trainiug establishments, but Intend 
to have twenty-five, to all which model farms will be 
attached, where the future teachers will he trained for 
two years, themselves performing all the operations of 
the farms, and thus becoming practical as well as scien¬ 
tific men. 

Not only have the teachers already carried away a 
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great deal of knowledge from these establishments, hut 
the farms themselves have done much good in the dis¬ 
tricts in which they have been placed; for the farmers 
now see an improved system of cultivation, of which 
they had previously no conception, and fortunately they 
desire to imita?e it. 

In evidence of the improvement of the pupils, some 
of the students of the establishment at Larne (near Car- 
rickfergus), an out-farm of the institution, were, on the 
suggestion of l’rofessor Johnston, presented for exa¬ 
mination. They were examined by Mr Gibson (the 
inspector of government schools) on grammar, geo¬ 
graphy, and arithmetic, and scarcely failed to answer a 
single question correctly. They were next examined by 
i'rofessor Johnston (the Scottish professor of agricul¬ 
tural chemistry) on the scientific brand tvs, and by Mr 
Finuie of Swanston (an eminent Mid-Lothian farmer), 
aq^Mr Alexander ot South bar (a proprietor of land), I 
on the. practical departments of agrieul’tiuc, and their 
acquaintance with these was such as t,i surprise the 
audience. They detailed the chemical constitution of 
the soil and of manures, the effect of manures, the i 
land liest fitted for green crops, ,thc different kinds of ! 
green crops, and the best system of rotation and of j 
dairy management, in a way which evidently had not ! 
been expected, ami which at the same tune afforded the j 
utmost satisfaction, ns showing how much may he done j 
by a proper system of training ; for many of the answers • 
of these young men required both the possession of much j 
knowledge, and the exercise of much reflection. As to ! 
the advantage to farmers. Lord Clements reported that 
on his property, lying in the wildest parts of Connaught, | 
so popular is the system of instruction, that men of j 
twenty years of age come from a distance of many miles | 
to attend the school. Many small farmers, who a few ! 
years ago could hardly keep one cow, are even already 
kieping three or four; and mar.y who formerly could 
with difficulty pay their rents, have become compara¬ 
tively independent. 

Mr Blacker, manager for Lord (Josford, at Marlcgl- _■ 
llill, near Armagh, has some tune hack reported nearly 1 
similar results as having taken place undeshis manage- 1 
incut in that neighbourhood, where he also may he said 
to have opened a practical school among the tenants of 
his employer. 

Mr Atlee. the teacher of till agricultural school at 
Ealing, in Middlesex, on the property of Lady Noel 
Byron, stated results as pleasing as to the school under 
his charge; and there can lie no doubt that education of 
tliis description must lie highly advantageous both to 
tile individuals and the community . to the individuals, . 
in making their services be eagerly sought after as 
managers for others, wherever they can be obtained, or 
in making them successful agriculturists on their own ] 
account; and to the public, from the effects of both. 

Several Scottish gentlemen addressed the meeting, 
expressing the highest hopes from the evidences of im¬ 
provement which they saw everywhere about them; 
and also their opinion that the rising generation in Scot¬ 
land must he pul: under a similar course of training, or 
the /nvstiyr of the country will he lost. In this view, 
however, they do not. consider that model farms will bo 
necessary in Scotland, every farm there being nearly 
something of tHis description; hut they recommended, 
that to every parish school a chemical and agricultural 
class shall bo attached. This we conceive to he a 
scheme which it would cost the intelligent schoolmasters 
of our country little trouble to realise; and the present 
crisis, when application is making to the legislature lor 
aft increase of salary to these useful labourers, seems to 
afford an excellent opportunity for enforcing such an 
improvement in their curriculum. 

Some of the Scottish schoolmasters have, indeed, 
already gallantly come forward to offer their services 
without regard to any prospect of fixed reward, and no 
doubt the system will soon be general, to the great ad¬ 
vancement of one of tlio most healthful, useful, and 
essential of human pursuits. Nor is it at all too soon. 
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One of the gentlemen present at this meeting stated 
that an agricultural college is immediately to be founded 
in Gloucestershire, with a model farm of four hundred 
acres, where instruction will be given to the sons of the 
farmers and landed gentlemen of the district. He held 
in his hand the prospectus of another agricultural college 

I to be founded in Kent. It is also one of the primary 
objects of the Irish agricultural societies to establish 
a college, and most probably active steps will be taken 
regarding it within the next six months. At Temple- 
moil, near Derry, a practical school of agriculture on a 
large scalq, instituted by private subscription, but now 
supporting itself, lias been in active operation for some 
years. In France, Germany, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, 
Sweden, and the United States of America, efforts are 
being made for the instruction of youth in agricultural 
science and practice. While we cannot but hail all 
this with the greatest satisfaction, we feel that efforts 
will be required in our own section of tile British island 
to keep ourselves abreast with other countries. Doubt¬ 
less Scotland will not wait to be goaded by emula¬ 
tion merely. Though it lias quiet ami unexpeiisivc 
1 ways of proceeding, j-t still proceeds. It is long, for 
j example, since it saw the propriety of attaching an 
agricultural class to its metropolitan university. It 
has not yet founded a class for agricultural chemistry, 
nor planned a college, nor even numerous schools, but it 
| has instituted what may be termed • an ambulatory 
college,’ in sending forth an eminent professor to all the 
districts desiring his aid. * To him ‘old age and young’ 

! may be seen thronging wherever lie lias appointed to 
J meet them. If the idea shall he followed out, of at- 
; taching initiatory schools in agriculture and other 
i practical sciences to the existing parish schools, with au 
I ambulatory inspector and superior teacher to visit them 
occasionally, Scotland will, at very little expense, bo in 
the enjoyment of ample means for enabling her popula¬ 
tion to realise the blessings of Providence to au extent 
far beyond what has heretofore been known. 


A TRENCH JOURNALIST AMONG THE 
ENGLISH r >OU. 

In a short account we gave of a fortnightly journal 
published in Paris, entitled ‘La Revue dcs Deux 
Mondes,’* we took occasion to remark on the fre¬ 
quency with which it adverted to England and the 
English. Since the appearance of our notice—that is 
, to say, from October 1843 till the present time -a series 
' of articles resulting from a tour in Great Britain lias 
\ appeared in that well-conducted journal written by one 
of its most distinguished contributors, M. Leon Eauelier. 

Every traveller has his predilections, ami, in visiting 
a foreign country, naturally directs his attention to 
subjects which interest him most, and to objects with 
which he is best acquainted. The mission of the Duke 
D’Arlincourt, for instance, whose ‘Three Kingdoms’ 
we noticed in a former number of our present series, 
was amongst the rich and aristocratic of our country. 
M. Leon Faucher, on the contrary, made it his busi¬ 
ness to investigate the condition of the lower orders. 
He seems to have passed the greater portion of his 
time while a visitor amongst us in the hovels of the 
poor and the haunts of the criminal. When in the me¬ 
tropolis, he directed his attention exclusively to those 
localities in which a greater amount of helpless misery 
and incorrigible crime are liuddled together, than in any 
other place In the world •, except-, indeed, in some of the 
larger aadjtnore opulent Chinese cities ; for it appears 
to be a law, of social existence that great affluence and 
intense want should always be near neighbours. Tim 


» Vol. xi. page 38J, old series. 



result of M. Fauchdr's wanderings in London is two 
articles, one on ‘ Whitechapel.’ and another on ‘ St 
Giles’s.’ Of the former, he w rites that it is a collection ! 
of ‘narrow streets, crooked alleys, and dark courts, i 
which comprehend about eight thousand houses; it is , 
limited northward by Spitalfields and Bethnal Green, 
from which it is divided by Wentworth Street, and 1 
southward by the Tower of London, the river, and the j 
docks. The Blaekwall railway traverses its whole 
length. From the high arches on which the rails are 
placed, a view is obtained of the secrets of 1 lie misery 
peculiar to this neighbourhood.’ It should be men¬ 
tioned, that this railway was cut through one of the ; 
densest parts of the eastern district of London. Many 
streets are intersected, and some of the houses are so ; 
close upon the road, that it is quite possible to see into 
the lirst and second-storey rooms in passing. ‘Females, i 
wan and lullf-dressed, may be perceived at the windows, j 
and pale children roll in the mire with pigs—always in¬ 
separable companions in Irish families. Rags are sus¬ 
pended to dry out of the windows upon long poles, as 
if to intercept light as well as heat from the streets. ; 
Here and there an open space is filled with heaps of 
old bricks and tilth, while fetid puddles show the total 
absence of regulations for the draining off of unwhole¬ 
some lluids. 8ue.li is the spectacle presented by the 1 
bird’s-eye view- of Whitechapel obtained from tbe ele¬ 
vated railway. What would be our sensations, could 
we by a fantasy, which in this instance would scarcely 
be magical, lift off the roofs of the Infuses, and count : 
all the groans w liicli ascend from the pitiable neigh- j 
bourhood to Heaven? This is one of the districts i 
which encloses the greatest numbej of paupers.* Lying 
just outside the city, it receives the crumbs which a 
vast anil busy commerce lets fall: and as this quarter 
is situated on the Thames, numbers of hands find 
occupation amongst the shipping. By one of those 
contrasts to which the human fancy is prone, tin 
streets of Whitechapel have received the most pleasing 
and poetical names. Consult the map of London, 
and you will find, in placing your finger on this spot, ' 
twenty examples of this -such as Rose, Flower, and 
Ui vei.field Streets, Fashion, Pearl, and Lamb Streets, j 
Angel Alley, Shepherd Court. Similarly pleasing names 
have been nearly always given to the most wretched 
districts. In certain eases, even military heroes supply 1 
designations to these sinks of misery. Thus a cess-pool, 
wlueli receives the offscourings of Bethnal Green, is 
called Wellington Pond.’ We pass over M. Faucher’s 
account of St Giles’s, because it bears internal evidence j 
that he either examined this hive of the poor and the 
wicked with less care than lie devoted to his other 
researches, or that, not having taken accurate notes at 
the time of his visit, his memory while writing the 
article played him false. Jlis statements regarding St 
Giles’s abound with errors; a low of them, however, 
such as the must cautious foreigner is liable to fall 
into. 

Besides personal observations, M. Faucher has col¬ 
lected a vast amount of statistical information concern¬ 
ing the places he visited. The sources which he eon- . 
suited w'ere of the best kind, sneli as parliamentary 
reports, the works of Messrs Chadwick, Macculloch, and 
Dr Smith. In arranging this information, and bringing 
it to bear upon the scenes he witnessed and the places ■ 
he examined, he evinces great tact and acuteness. He 
finds that in 1842 the offences against the person in 
London amounted to 83311, whilst those against pro- 
]>erty reached 17,948. Opposite to this our author , 
places the criminal statistics of Paris for 1841, by 
which we mid that only 3449 offences were committed j 
against the person, and 4076 against property; which q 
shows, considering the population of London as double | 
that of Paris, that, while the crimes against the per- I 
son arc about the same in both cities, those against ji 

* In Il’-'W, ia Whitechapel, SBiifi persona received pariah relief in 
every 64,141 Inhabitants. j j 
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property in London are double those in Paris. ‘ We 
perceive,’ says M. Faueher, ‘that in all its dcvelopo- 
meat, the criminality of London is of a character spe- 
ciiilly to be expected from a free and industrious people. 
It presents more than 1G,000 cases of theft and swin- 
l dlirig in this single town! 9G1 eases of false coinage! 

Thus we are shown that money is the god of this com- 
! munity.’ 

A succeeding notice relates to Liverpool, the worst 
! | quarters of which M. Puncher explored, along with Mr 
! Whitty, the superintendent of police. 

‘Wo began by visiting thg streets situated between 
j l’nrk Lane and Wapping, a district in the* neiglibour- 
! hood of the docks, ami chiefly inhabited by Irish 
labourers. It was nine o'clock in the evening; children 
were playing on the pavements dining the last rays of 
twilight; women stood before their doors breathing an 
i atmosphere purer than that inside their confined habita¬ 
tion*. We then traversed Crosbie Street, a plaee where 
fever rages during the whole year; and here appearances 
of the most revolting character presented themselves. 
The state of Ibis thoroughfare attests, as in Whitechapel 
and Bethnal Green (London), the apathy of the.mumcipal 
authorities. Pilih of every kind remains during the 
whole week to poison the air; for the streets have no 
gutters—a defect of greater consequence in an Knglish 
than in a French town, where conduits exist to allow 
water to run off. However, wo dal lint observe, as in 
the worst parts of London, whole families abandoned to 
their fate, cooped up between the four walls of wretched 
; apartments, tlntir forms wasted and shrunk by a degree 
of misery which defies description. At Liverpool, po- 
! verty is not seen in jts most severe or pinching aspect: 
j the habitations of the labourers are more insalubrious 
j than destitute. Their families eh idly live in cellars 
j situated in closed courts a.iil alleys—they appear to 
| have more need of air than of bread. There have been 
I (-minted in Liverpool seven thousand cellars inhabited 
by more than twenty thousand persons, and the gross 
population of these back-courts is between fifty and sixty 
thousand individuals. The cellars which are occupied 
by the weavers of Picardy and Flanders, are luxurious 
habitations compared with those inhabited liy the Irish 
population in Liverpool. The latter are a species of 
holes not above ten or twelve square feet of surface, 
and many of them hardly six feet in height, so that a 
tub man cannot stand upright in them. These lurk¬ 
ing places have no windows; light and air being only 
admitted by the door, the top of which is on ale\el with 
t he street. The only means of descent is by a ladder 
nearly as perpendicular as the steps of a well. Water, 
j dust, and dirt, accumulate at the bottom, and as the sun 
; rarely penetrates into these unvenlilated holes, a dense 
| humidity constantly exists in them. In some places the 
cellar is divided into two apartments; the inner one— 

I used for sleeping—receiving light from the outer room. 
i Kuril cellar is inhabited by from three to five persons, 
j and is let for about two shillings per week. For the 
j same money one equally commodious room might be bad 
above ground if paid for weekly, nr a small entire house 
! at a yearly rent in the same proportion. 1 asked a man 
with n family why ho preferred a subterranean abode to 
one above ground? His reply was, because “it was 
nearer the street for his children.” Indeed, the children 
of these labourers pass the whole day, and often part of 
the night, in the streets; and without sudi habits of 
living out of doors, youth -nlready so pale and so un¬ 
gainly at Liverpool—would become even more emaciate i. 

, But the sort of education picked up in the streets lias its 
dangers. Existence in England being passed far more 
within doors—being less social—than that of any other 
nation, it follow* that these young people find few asso¬ 
ciates in the streets but thole who pass their lives in a 
continual struggle with the laws. [Such outcasts, then, 
are the instructors of youth; whose school—or rather 
tlie field from which their experience is gained—is the 
docks, where they learn to become thieves, pillaging the 
merchandise left upon the quays. By a report of tlie 


commissioners of police, there were in 1836 no fewer 
than six hundred thieves who made stealing from the 
docks their especial study and practice, and who em¬ 
ployed as accomplices twelve hundred children !’ M. 
Faucher continued liis Sunday-evening survey through 
‘ Vauxhall,’ Ray, and Highfleld Streets. When he arrived 
in the latter street, he found ‘ the inhabitants had retired 
to their houses like good citizens. We could perceive 
no more than one house in which there was any appear¬ 
ance of light or life, and in it were a company of Irish 
assembled around the body of a child, and who, in their 
superstitious devotion, celebrated by the flamc/if several 
candles the half-pagan rites peculiar to their country. 

1 felt diffident in intruding upon them, fori remembered 
that in England every man’s house is his castle, where 
no one has a right to enter without tlie consent of the 
owner; but the police possess their privileges even in 
thkSffar.d ofliiierty. All the doors at wlijcli Mr Whitty 
knocked were opened without delay, and each host or 
hostess took the utmost pains to show us the whole of 
their apartments down to tlie most minute details: 
whether in bed or half-dressed, mail or woman, male¬ 
factor, vagrant, or mendicant, not. line of tlie strange in¬ 
habitants of Hightield Street offered the smallest objec¬ 
tion to onr visit. I cannot describe tlie furniture of the 
temporary lodging-houses which we entered. The men, 
dressed in rags during the day, were provided, naturally 
enough, with rags to lie upon during the night. They 
all seemed reposing at their ease; but fifty persons were 
often collected in a space wliicn contained scarcely suffi¬ 
cient air for the healthy respiration of eight or ten. A 
description of one of these underground lodging-houses 
applies to similar dens in London and Manchester. 
They consist usually of three apartments; a front cel¬ 
lar, which serves sis a kitchen, an eating-room, and a 
sleeping chamber, and two back-rooms filled with beds. 
Tin- chief room of tlie Liverjmol lodging-cellar re¬ 
ceived light from the street, and had, besides this 
luxury, a certain superiority of furniture—there were 
curtains to tlie beds; the back apartments were half 
illumined by a small vent hole, and the occupants lie oil 
pallaises, which are supported on half-rotten bedsteads, 
their only covering being a thin coaling of rags. In 
these holes —not one of which is more than eight feet 
square, or above seven feet high- - eighteen, and often 
twenty persons sleep on six truckled beds. A night 
passed in the open air in the midst of the Routine 
marshes would he preferable.’ 

We are quite aware that such details of misery and 
destitution are far from pleasant to peruse ; but we trans¬ 
late them became they have their use. They bring those 
who have it in their power to relieve distress mid to re¬ 
form crime, acquainted with the condition in which the 
lower classes are to be found. As a reverse of these dark 
pictures, we feel pleasure m extracting an instance of 
what may be done for the working man when his con¬ 
dition is known and appreciated by masters. The 
Messrs Ashton of Manchester some years since took 
the direction of yie domestic affairs of their operatives 
partly into their own hands, and built a number of 
houses at Hyde, m the neighbourhood of Manchester. 

‘ The little town of Hyde,’ says the French journalist, 

‘ w>as, at tlie commencement of the present century, no¬ 
thing more than a little village of 800 souls, situated oil 
a clayey hill, the soil of which was barren. The brothers 
Ashton have peopled mid enriched this desert. Ten 
thousand persons are at present domiciled around their 
five mills, to whom wages are paid to the amount of a 
thousand pounds a-day. The chief partner, Mr Thomas 
A'shton, has constructed a charming villa in the midst 
of trees and flowers. On the opposite side of the road 
are his two manufactories, situated between a stream 
which furnishes water, and two coal-mines which supply 
fuel to his steam-engines. Mr T. Ashton alone employs 
1500 operatives of both sexes. One immense apartment, 
filled with weaving machines, contains 400 persons. 
The young women aro well and decently dressed in a 
uniform working dress—a sort of apron, which descends 
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from the shoulders to the feet, protects (as Rt Belper and 
Turton') their ordinary clothing. The health of the 
men did not appear bad; but I did not notice any of the 
robust forms, nor fresh complexions, which Dr Ure ap¬ 
pears to have remarked eight years previously. The 
houses inhabited by the workmen form long ana broad 
streets. Mr Ashton built about 300 houses, which he lets 
at from three shillings to three and sixpence a-week. 
Each habitation contains, on the basement, a parlour, a 
kitchen, and a back-yard; and, on the first storey, two or 
three sleeping-rooms. Eor the above-named rent the 
proprietos provides water, and pays for repairs and 
taxes. A ton of coals, costing no more than eight or nine 
shillings,’ continues M. Rancher, making, we apprehend, 
a slight slip in his logic, ’fuel is nearly gratuitous. 
At all hours if the day there are Are and hot water in 
every house. A propriety prevails over every arrange¬ 
ment, which shows the existence of order tmd plenty. 
Tile furniture, although very simple, attests a taste for 
comfort. In some of the houses there is a clock, in others 
a sofa, and in others even a pianoforte. Neither are hooks 
rare. Mr Ashton has found means to spread instruc¬ 
tion amongst lus workpeople. From a table communi¬ 
cated in 1833 to the commission of manufactures, it is 
to be gathered, that out of every 1175 operatives, 87 
could neither read nor write, 512 could write only, and 
576 could do both fluently. But at Hyde, the propor¬ 
tion of educated, or. more correctly, literated work¬ 
people, is infinitely higho%than that either in Manchester 
or Glasgow. Mr Ashton has built a large and hand¬ 
some seiioolhouse, which serves also from time to time 
as a chapel, and where 700 children assemble every Sun¬ 
day. Moreover, evening classes are daily held for the 
more advanced, and each family is permitted to send their 
children to tile school during the week for the small 
charge of twopence per week. Mr Ashton provides 
masters at his own expense. It appears, however, that 
the number of children who profit by this excellent ar¬ 
rangement is very small; the majority of parents pru- 
1 foi ring to let them amuse themselves in the streets. (In 
tlie other hand, music seems to have many charms for 
this populatifm ; for it spontaneously subscribed, l..r the 
erection of an organ, a sum am unting to L, 160. 

‘To console himself for the incomplete success of his 
benevolent efforts, Sir Ashton cast a glance a* the past. 
“ I have known the time,” lie told me, “ when out of three 
hundred persons assembled in a tavern at Birmingham, 
only one was found aide to read the newspaper to the 
rest.” He believes also that morality has not made less 
progress than instruction; and that supposition must 
lie permitted him, when we contemplate the results of 
the order which he has established. The population of 
Hyde shines honourably above that of other manufac¬ 
turing towns. In tins little town gin has not yet suc¬ 
ceeded in raising one of its palaces, drunkenness is very 
seldom met with, and females of bad reputation are not 
allowed to live there. Illegitimate births are very few. 
By a rare exception to the general rule of manufac¬ 
turing places, married women are generally occupied 
in their own private domestic concerns, or, when they 
work in the mill, employ a girl to take care of their 
children.’ 

Such is a picture of what even individuals may effect. 
Still, it is painful to reflect that even the exertions of 
private benevolence are, after all, but drops in the ocean 
of destitution and social discomfort which is spread 
over the basis of society; and to remove which effec¬ 
tually, benevolent, exertions must be organised into a 
coniprehetisive and national system. Every one must 
rejoice in the fact, that the tendencies of the present 
time are making a decided and rapid progress towards 
raising the condition of the humbler orders in the scale 
of comfort and morality. We trust, therefore, that if, 
after a few years have passed over our heads, M. 
Faucher should again visit us, he will be’able to givp a 


far more favourable account of the state of the poor, 
and of the exertions of the rich and powerful for their 
benefit, than he has been constrained to furnish in the 
papers before us. 

TIIE ISLAND OF 10 HA HO H. 

In Nos. 3. and 24 of our present, series, we gave some 
account of guano, detailing its history, the various localities 
from which it lias been obtained, and its unrivalled value 
as a convenient and effective immure. We now glean from 
various sources, in particular from the notes of a miiliiig- 
master given in tlio Manchester tiuanfmu, some further 
information respecting the guano island of Ichuboe and (he 
adjacent coast of Africa. 

The island of Iclmboe, which lias caused so much commo¬ 
tion amongst shipowners and speculators, and-which has 
given rise to the employment of many vessels from the prin¬ 
cipal ports both of England and Scotland in this new brum h 
of trade, is situated in 2(i“ 13' 34" south latitude, about 
twenty-two miles north of Angra Pequiim ~a well deter¬ 
mined position, which vessels bound for Iclmboe generally 
try to make. Tlio mainland, for several bundled miles on 
both sides of Angra lYquina, presents to the eye of the mari¬ 
ner a barren, inhospitable, and dangerous line of sea-eoa.t, 
lying low, though backed with high-hud in the interior. 
The strong glare arising Irom the arid sand and the density 
of the atmosphere, calls for the utmost vigilance and cau¬ 
tion on tlie part of the master-mariner approaching il dur¬ 
ing the night ; for, if he once gets deceived, and into the 
current which seta upon the shore, the destruction of lus 
vessel is inevitable. Along this sc.vboardHIicrr is not tlio 
slightest symptom of vegetation , indeed » is much to he 
questioned whether vegetation v uld thrive, whatever 
might be tlie quality of tlie soil, as no raids f ill in this re¬ 
gion. True, there are heavy dew*, oermdnnully falling 
both day and i,iglit ; but the cold is so severe, for such a 
high latitude, during the fogs and the sun, when it does 
break forth, is so powerful and scorching, that in all pro¬ 
bability between these alternating temperatures no vege¬ 
tation could survive. The island itself is a barren, shelving 
rock, about a milo long from north to south, and half a 
mile across at its broadest part, namely, from its south¬ 
west to its liortli-east point. It is bounded all lound 
by reefs, except on its eastern side, where there is 
mieh .rage in from five to six fathoms. A p.ution ot the 
island is in the form of a flat shelf, about, lltit) feet long 
and 500 feet broad ill tlie widest part. Ujion tbu shelf, 
and about, six feet above high water, i« accumulated that 
deposit of guano which gives so much cclthnly to the 
island, and which vhries in depth from 35 to 3ft feet. 
Taking the average width of the deposit at 400 feet, and 
assuming the average depth to he 36 feet, the total - 
quantity of guano will he about 151! millions of cubic feet. 
The climate of iclmboe, notwithstanding the effluvia of the 
volatile animoniacid gases emitted from the guano, is very 
healthy. As one proof of its salubrity, it is mentioned that 
at a period when thirty-live ships were lying off the island, 
their crews, comprising altogether not fewer than about 
seven hundred men, most of whom were enduring exceed¬ 
ingly laborious employment in that hot region, there were 
only five cases of sickness, and these complaints or affec¬ 
tions of the lungs. As lias been already remarked, there 
falls during the night a very heavy dew, attended with a 
piercing coldness of tempera! ure ; and even during the day, 
if the sun’s rays he intercepted, a cold disagreeable sensa¬ 
tion is immediately experienced. On the sun agsiri break¬ 
ing forth, its rays speedily scorch tlie lips, and indeed the 
whole face and hands, of every person of fair complexion ; 
and the lips of very few escape this tormenting annoyance. 
The only ri4ief tlie sufferer can find is by anointing the 
skin with hog’s lard, in imitation of the custom of the 
inhabitants of tho mainland, who profusely lubrieate their 
persons with palm-oil. 

With reference to the guano, tlio notes to which we refer 
express a decided opinion on tlie part of tlie writer, that 
the substance is not, as has been generally supposed, ex¬ 
clusively composed of tho soil of marine birds, which 
ho believes to form only a dhmnaratively small portion of 
the mass. He supposes it chiefly to consist of tlio decom¬ 
posed bodies of marine birds and animals, together with 
the eggs of,tlie former, and the oxcrauentitiouH matter of 
laith. Ho jiorsonally superintended tlie working or exca¬ 
vating of a pit of guano 35 feet by il) feet, and from all 
that came daily under his observation, lie was inclined to 
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(hr opinion that this barren rock had been a favourite place 
of resort for ages for penguins and other aquatic birds ; 
that myriads of them lmd successively deposited their eggs 
there, and had subsequently died on the island ; and that 
if had also been a favourite haunt, of seals and other marine 
animals. In working the pit, the men occasionally runic; to 
a strut inn of a light-brown colour, and of greater levity than 
the strata above and below it, and imbedded in this stratum 
they invariably found numerous skeletons of penguins, in 
the last stage of decomposition, and vast quantities of their 
eggs. Having worked through tiiis, the men would pro¬ 
bably come after a time to another stratum of a much 
darker brown, and much heavier deseript ion ; and the sub¬ 
stance composing the bulk of this stratum, when rubbed 
between the fingers, would dissolve like tallow, and exude 
lunch more oil or fat than the first. Throughout this dark- 
coloured stratum, the men occasionally found many bones 
and skeletons of seals nearly decomposed, and lint very 
: rarely any remains of penguins. The appearance of the 
, stratum suggested to him the idea of a great number of 
seals having been washed on shore, or having lain down in 
this spot to die. He adds, that the strata were not by any 
means regular in their alternations ; but, as a general rule, 
he did not find both the light and the dark-coloured strata 
in close succession. The pit hero referred to was ill the 
centre of the island. 

When the guano is dug and kq/i/rd, it is taken to the 
beach, where stages are erected over tin- locks to the 
boats, and by them taken to the ships. These stages are 
three hundred feet in length, and very expensive. They 
•ire formed by erecting shears, and connecting the shears 
with anchors amicable: a platform is formed by spars and 
planks, and upon this the men carry the guano on their 
backs when the' weather will permit, which is about four 
days a-week. Ivvyry full and change of the moon there is 
a. heavy swell, or roltniy, over the leefs, which puts a stop 
to all work, and occasionally does considerable damage to 
the shipping. On the 7th of May. the (;«i*»ve. just about 
to sail with her cargo, was thrown on tin’ leefs, and in a 
short time became a total wreck. The crew were saved, 
lad .t inst tlie lues of two brave lotions from the fV/nr/ev 
ot Liverpool, who, among others, bad gone to their assis¬ 
tance. I hi that occasion fifteen of the eighteen stages then 
erected were swept away, besides a. number of tbc loading 
bn its. 

With regard to the amount of guano existing on Icbaboo 
and tin* adjacent islands, auotlnr writer thus remarks ■ — 

' i have been at many islands on this coast, and also on the 
continent, in search of guano and gold dust, and have 
I ' liid both ; but in such small quantities, and of such infe- 
nur qualities, that it has not been worth the trouble of 
shipping home. Here there is no rain, as at Angra IVquica, 
w hich makes the guano especially valuable. Many thou¬ 
sands of tons there have been taken in, and cast away wdieti 
o w is discovered the rains had caused fermentation, and 
destroyed the properties of 1 lie guano. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that it. can only be obtained where no rain falls, and 
then it must be upon islands which the birds frequent, as 
they will not settle on any part of the continent in great 
numbers. My conclusion, after much search and thought, 
is, that there is very little guano in the world, and that if 
fanners should expect it, they wifi bo deceived. The guano 
of Iclniboe lias been worked since the beginning of 1844 ; 
np to tlie end of May, about one hundred cargoes bad been 
'hupped ; and now fully ono-tbird of tlie deposit is gone. 

I am fearful,' continues this writer, ‘that a great sacrifice 
will be made in this place. Upwards of one thousand per¬ 
sons from England (living, for the time, without the law of 
(loil or their country) produce much anxiety: several re¬ 
bellions liavo taken place ; but the Thimdrrholl steamer nian- 
‘ of-war was here last week (Util May), and restored order; 
but the very day slic left, the men declared their reign of 
pow-r to have commenced. We repressed them by prompt 
measures, and sent two of the ringleaders to St Helena.’ 
He. concludes by advising speculators to consider well bow 
'and when they embark in adventures respecting tlie rapidly- 
decreasing produce of Icliaboc and the surrounding islets. 


DETRACTION. 

Every man ought to aim at eminence, not by_ pulling 
others down, but by raising himself; and enjoy the 
pleasure of his own superiority, whether imaginary or 
r,i al, without interrupting others in the same felicity.— 
Johnson. 


A GIPSY STORY. 

A lady of rank and fortune, who happened to have no 
children, and who lived in tlie neighbourhood, had taken 
so great a liking to a beautiful little gipsy girl, that she 
took her home, had her educated, and at length adopted 
her as her daughter. She was called Charlotte Stanley, re¬ 
ceived the education of a young English lady' of rank, and 
grew np to bo a beautiful, well- informed, and accomplished 
girl. In the course of time a young man of good family 
became, attached to her, and wished to marry her. The 
nearer, however, this plan approached tlie period of its exe¬ 
cution, the more melancholy became the young liindos- 
tanee bride ; anil one day, to the tenor ot Iter foster-mo¬ 
ther and her betrothed husband, she was found to have 
disappeared. It was known that there had been gipsies in 
tlie neighbourhood ; a search was set, on loot, pod Charlotte 
Stanley was discovered m the arms of a long, lean, In own, 
mriy-gipsy. the chief of the baud. She declared she was 
hiswife, and no one had a right to take her uw ay from him, 
and thte benefactress and tlie bridegroom returned incon¬ 
solable. Charlotte afterwards came to visit them, and told 
how, as she grew up, she had tell more and more confined 
within the walls of the castle, and mi bresistiblo longing , 
had at length seized her to return I o Jjer wild gipsy life. The I 
tellow whom she had chosen for her husband vv’.is said to i 
he one of tlie wildest and ugliest, oi tlie whole tribe, and to ! 
treat his beautiful and delicate wife in tho most barbarous ; 
manner. He, was some time after condemned to lie banged N 
for theft ; but bis wife, through the influence ol her distin¬ 
guished connexions, procured the commutation of his sen¬ 
tence to that of confinement i^i the hulks. During the I 
time of his imprisonment, alio visited him constantly, and 
contrived in many ways to improve his situation, without 
the savage manifesting in return tho smallest gratitude, 
lie accepted her marks of affection us a tribute due from 
a slave, and frequently even duiing her visits ill-treated 
her. She toiled incessantly, however, to obtain his libera- ; 
tion, supplicating both her foster-mother and hei former ; 
finer to use all their efforts in Ins favour. At the very mo¬ 
ment .ii liis liberation, however, when Charlotte was 
hastening to meet, liim across the plank placed from the 
1 ) 0 !it to the shore, the savage repulsed her so roughly, that 
she fell into the water. She was drawn out again, but 
could not be induced to leave him, and returned to licr for¬ 
mer w ild way of life in the New Forest and thiPfairs of Lon¬ 
don. I saw the portrait of Charlotte Stanley, which was 
preserved by tlie friend of her youth. Her story is a kind 
of inversion to that of 1‘reeiosa, and might, make an inte¬ 
resting romance. The Soutliaiiiuflm committee, it is said, 
have not been more fortunate with the, gipsies, whom at 
different, times they liavo put out to service, than was the 
benefactress of Charlotte Stanley; for they all return, , 
sooner or later, to their wild wandering life,— AuIll's JCnq~ , 
/mil. ' | 

AMUSEMENTS. 

It were unjust and ungrateful to conceive Uiat the 
amusements of life are altogether forbidden by its bene¬ 
ficent Author. They serve, on (lie contrary, important 
pin-poses in tlie economy of life, and arc destined to pro¬ 
duce important effect* both upon our happiness and 
character. They are ‘ the wells of the desert tho kind 
resting-places in vvjiieh toil may relax, in which the weary 
spirit may recove.- its tone, and where tlie desponding 
mind may reassnme its strength anil its hopes. They 
are, in another view, of some importance to the dignity 
of individual character. In everything we cull amuse¬ 
ment, there is generally some display of taste and of ima¬ 
gination ; some elevation of the mind from mere unimal 
indulgence, or the baseness of sensual desire, liven in the 
scenes of relaxation, therefore, they have a tendency to 
pi-cserve the dignity of human character, and to fill up tho 
vacant and unguarded hours of life with occupations, in¬ 
nocent at least, if nut virtuous. But their principal effect, 
pertiaps, is upon the social character of man. Whenever 
amusement is sought, it is in the society of our brethren •, 
and whenever it is found, it is in our sympathy with tho 
happiness of those aroutid us. It bespeaks the disposition 
of benevolence, and it creates it. When men assemble, 
accordingly, for the purpose of general happiness or joy, 
they exhibit to tho thoughtful eye <meof the most pleasing 
appearances of their original character. They leave behind 
them, for a time, the faults of their station and the aspe¬ 
rities of tlioir temper; they forget the secret views and the 
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selfish purposes of thi'ir ordinary life, and mingle with the 
crowd around them with no other view tlinn to roceivo and 
communicftte happiness. It is a spectacle Which it is im¬ 
possible to observe without emotion ; and while the vir¬ 
tuous man rejoices at tha t evidenoe which it affords of the 
benevolent constitution of his nature, theijiions man Is apt 
to bless the bencvolencd of that jCrod who thus makes the 
wilderness and the solitary plane he plad, and whose wis¬ 
dom renders even the hours of amusement subservient to 
the cause of virtue. It is not, therefore, the use of the 
innocent amusements of life which is dangerous, bui the 
abuse of them ; it is not when they are occasionally, hut 
when they are constantly pursued ; When the love of 
amusemeht degenerates into a passion ; and when, from 
being an occasional indulgence, it becomes a habitual de¬ 
sire.— Alison. 


Manners are of more importance than laws. Upon them 
in a great measure the laws depend. The law touches us 
hut here and there, now' and then. Manners are what, vex 
or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbarise or 
refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, insensible opera¬ 
tion, like that of the air we breathe in. They give tlieir 
whole form and colour to our lives. According to tlieir 
quality, they aid morals, they supply them, or they totally 
destroy them.— lturke. 


NEW WORK OK WILLliieM AN1) ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


• THE III V E R. 

On thy margin let me lie. 

As tbou gently flowest by. 

River, llowing ceaselessly! 

Ceaseless, restless o'er thy hod. 

From an uiweon fountain foil, 

Uy a power resistless led : 

Now, as in a joy entrancing, 

Laughing, lingeiing, dallying, dancing, 
Clear as any diamond glancing ; 

Now, with dark and sluggish flow. 

And a murmur,O.iintivv, low, 
lake an utterance of wo; 

Now, thyself with fury lushing. 
Reckless, desperate, forwaul dashing. 
O'er all hindrance wildly crashing ; 

And now calm, as though at rest; 

The quiet heavens witldn thy locust, 

In their holiness imprest. 

Proam ot gladness, sorrow’s sigh— 
Passion's shrieking agony— 

„ 8truggle-born tianquillity! 

Mingled moods, yet one great whole : 
Ceaseless thus the waters roil. 

Onward, onward to tin .v goal! 
Linrjnnil, Avyust, 1844 . 


There are few words much oflener in our mouths than 
that short, blit most important won!. Time. In one sense, 
the thought of it seems to mingle itself with almost every¬ 
thing which wc do. It is the long measure of our labour, 
expectation, and pain; it is the scanty measure of our rest 
and joy. Its shortness or its length is continually given 
as our reason for doing, or leaving undone, the various 
work" which concern our station, our calling, our family, 
our souls. And yet, with all this frequent mention of it, 
there arc perhaps few things about which men really think 
less; few things, I mean, upon which they have less real 
settled thought. The more we do think ujxm it, the 
deeper and the more difficult will he flic subjects which 
will open before ns; the richer, too, will they prove in 
matters for most profitable meditation .—A rchdvartm IVil- 
bcifurce's Sermons. 

DIGESTION. 

Chemical solutions, to bo made perfect from solid mate¬ 
rials in the pro|»er time, require first the mechanical Aid of 
crushing or pounding, that the greatest possible quantity 
of surface may he presented to the solvent power. If men 
would reason thus about the faculties of the stomach, the 
gastric juices would perhaps have a better chance of fair- 
play. Nature has provided u* with teeth for tlio mccha- 
mcal purpose, and if men will not assist her, they must pay 
the penaffy, and continue to he taxed with dyspepsia, and 
the ghastly physiognomies that not only afflict themselves, 
but tuOtt innocent persons who are compelled to look 
upon their unearthly visages. The consequences of this 
pernicious habit of quick-feeding, which is so general in 
heyer perceived more strikingly than among 
tl*«( Tltginlans.— I'fathenloiJmvglCe Slave Stales. . V 


Messrs Chambkus have long boon sensible that, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the last fifteen years to malic the people a reading 
peoi'mc, there yet remains a vast portion of them for u horn the 
prows exists nearly in vain. Cheap as literature lias been made in 
some instances, it has not yet been sufficiently ehea)H‘n* it, or its hums 
have not been accommodated in all respects to tlio tastes and neces¬ 
sities of the masses. With a view to remedy tho defect as far as 
possible, Messrs Ch atwrrrb have for some time had in prepara¬ 
tion a scries of small nnd cheap detached publications—sueli as, 
fmm their matter, may liavo a claim on tho attention of the wy 
humblest and least inst meted* and, from tlieir price and form, a 
chance of finding tlieir way into the most remote and neglected 
nooks of the country. The Journal and other works of tho editor* 
will, they hope, continue to suit the wishes of the class to which 
they arc mainly addressed— tho intellectual aristocracy of the 
middle and working-classes: they now seek to gho the benefits id 
the paper-making and printing machines, \it.ilh,ed by moial aims, 
to the genuine j*opi’.lace of the land. 

It is intended that the work—to be naniec^ C’damivehs’s Mis- 
c r.r.ANY of UbBYTi. and Kntertaimni; Tracts- -shall be pub¬ 
lished periodically Every Satin day thou* will fie Issued a number, 
consisting of a shoot of large double foo' wap (32 pages), price, one 
penny. In most instances, ouch number will* pre*ent one distinct 
subject, forming a sepaiatc and indc)>cnik nt publication. In other 
instances, a number will bo divided into half-shoots, or into one 
half and two quai ter-sheets, each of which portions will in like 
manner be complete in^ itself. Thoie will more raiely be subject* 
occupying two number*. There will thus be embraced In the 
scries— 

Tn a< rs of .12 ]iages at on 1 ’ p< tiny. 

Thai th of 13 pages at one halt)>eunv. 

Tracts of It pages at one farthnu /. 

And i\ hen the subject unavoidably extends to two weekly number . 
tiny* will form 

Tracts of G4 pages at tiroftrnee. 

The work will likewise bo issued in sowed monthly pints, pruv 
% finyente, two of these forming a volume iSMO pagesi, price > >n 
shilHuy* neatly done up in boaid.s for the table or libiary. The 
i annual cost of the work, therefore, will not exceed four shilling.* m 
numbers, five shillings in monthly parts, and six shillings m 
volumes—a degree of cheapness, the quantity of matter considered, 
which has no parallel. 

The tyjK* with which this fterfos of publ Seat Ions will be printed 
is large, clear, and legible ; and the numbeis will contain, for the 
greater pait, onp or more Wood Engravings, from drawings by 
Fkxnkliv and other eminent artists, designed either for umbel 
lishincnt or illustration of the text. 

The matter of tlio tracts will he a mixture of the useful and 
entertaining; the latter, however, predominating. Conducted on 
the same principles which have been found so acceptable in Cn-ui- 
hkk.n'h EuiNnrnr.M Journal, the subjects will consist of Talcs, 
Moral and Humorous, Popular Poetical Pieces of a moral and ele¬ 
vating character, Favourite Ballads, Popular Histories! 1 Sketches, 
Biographies of Public and Private Persons, Illustrations of Moral 
and Social Economy, Hints On Gardening, Agriculture, Domestic 
Munngemcut, and Sanitary Regulations, Lessons in Science, Ao 
counts of Cities and CountHes Wonders of Nature and Aid, 
Abridged Translations of Interesting and Expensive Foreign 
Works, dec. Whether tho articles be oiigiiml, and written for the 
scries, or repnblications, the whole will be of that wholesome and 
attractive kind of reading which is dcstmble for Parish , School, | 
and Voltaye LilWanes ; also for the Libraries now forming In all i 
properly conducted Prison#* Hosjntals , Asylums* and Factorlc* a send \ 
in the Army ahd Navy. 

The'flint number will appear on SATURDAY the 2d of NO 1 
VKMBER, by which iuciuih the first volume will bo ready for , 
laying on ^he table on Ne^v-Year'e-Day 1345. 

Published by W. and R. Ciiam nuns, High Street, Edinburgh (also 

98 Miller Street, Glasgow); and. with their permission, tyy VY 8. 

On*, Artied Cottier, London.—Printed by W. and It, Chambers, 

Edinburgh. 

(Or Complete eets*of the Journal, Writ Series* in twelve volumes, 
and alto odd munberr to complete wet, may he had from the pub¬ 
lishers or ihefr agent*,—A stamped edition of the Journal is now 
issued, price 2id., to go free by post. 
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•THE HOOKA’ 

IrRousn-SHooTiNG in the Scottish Highlands is an 
amusement exclusively for men of fortune, no others 
being ably to hear its expense. Tor this reason, as 
well as from the narrow geographical limits in which 
the sport takes place, multitudes have only heard of it. 
They see notices in ttie newspapers of «fune and July, 
that Lord John has taken this moor, and Sir Janies 
that, and from time to time the same ever - vigilant 
intelligencers communicate such fuets as that the birds 
have had a good breeding season, or the reverse. But 
for the great hulk of the British public, tins same 
moor-shooting is as little a matter of personal know¬ 
ledge or experience, as are the sports of the Indian 
jungle. I had eminently felt this to be my own case, 
having never had, in the whole course of my life, an 
opportunity of seeing a gun fired at wild birds, and I con¬ 
sequently felt as a pure Cockney on all subjects con¬ 
nected with the amusemeut. At length it has been 
my fortune to witness the enjoyments of a Highland 
moor, and that under circumstances which, fora humble 
member of the republic of letters, may lie considered as 
unusually advantageous. The consequence is, that 1 
propose, in all ■ seriousness, to attempt making the 
British public acquainted with the external features of 
grouse-shooting.** 

One of the beautiful days at the end of August—by 
which time a week of heavenly weather had rejoiced 
tho hearts at once of the farmer and the sportsman 
—saw me carried on the top of the Highland mail past 
the Fair City of the Tay, past Dunkeld, and so on 
into the Highland district of Athole, which, however, 
1 was only to penetrate a few miles. At the neat little 
inn of .Logierait, peninsulated by the meeting water* of 
the Tay and Turamel, a country gentleman—whom it 
is hut the simplest truth to speak of as one of the most 
beloved of his county, at the same time that he is an 
unusually zealous lover of field-sports—had taken up 
his temporary abode, while recreating himself upon 
some eight thousand acres of the neighbouring moors, 
constituting what I fotmd was called the Balnaguard 
. Shooting. He had all the right which Major Galbraith 
and fils friends assumed, to put up toe peeled wand at 
the door, thereby indicating that the house was entirely 
engaged} fot he had taken the ^Eole of it for the time; 
. end hare toy amiable host was attended by the ladies of 
his family, and such portions of his establishment as made 


* It may to asked, Aro then not books, old and now, upon shoot¬ 
ing in aH ItsbnmdMw? then ana; but, strange ss It may appear, 
"fttmadeiorth, tg, (port In question t they only give direc- 
ttons j*o«;to»»»toe»en!e, don, See. apparently presuming that 
the general feattoea ot« (muss-shooting excursion are universally 
lone. 


f r residence in the house only perhaps- too little of an 
venture. brill it was the Highlands ; 'still was most 
of the usual state of life cast aside. All was hilarity 
and glee, to which the singularly line state of the atmo¬ 
sphere in no small degree contributed. I thought, as I 
looked over the smooth and pellucid waters of the Tay, 
at the corn-fields of the strath, and the heaths ami 
woods of the hills, the whole canopied by a sky that 
seemed incapable of ever more suspending a wet cloud 
over poor mortals, that I had never seen a scene com¬ 
bining more of natural and acquired beauty. 

Apropos to the high spirits Af toe party, we had in 
the course of the evening a regale of that lively music 
for which Athole is celebrated. My host had engaged 
the attendance of a clever violinist, Charles Mackintosh 
of Inver, and of 1’eter Murray, a worthy old violoncellist 
from the same place, that reels and strathspeys might 
not he wanting to cheer himself and his people after the 
fatigues of the day. Favoured by these two performers, 
we had a rustic dance in tho cool of the evening upon 
the raft-like boat moored at the neighbouring ferry 
across the Tay, where a party of villagers gladly exhi¬ 
bited their skill in that ultra-merry saltation peculiar 
to grave Scotland. Such electric movements of hob¬ 
nailed feet—such frautic gesticulations and intertwist¬ 
ings—such wildly joyous exclamations!—all looked on 
and heard with sympathising pleasure by our kind- 
hearted host and his sisters. Afterwards, in our par¬ 
lour, we had the two musicians to give us a private 
concert, in which was comprehended not only a selec¬ 
tion of the finest reels, but many also of the best slow 
airs of our country—as Miss Graham of Inchbrakie, 
Loch Erroeh-side, and others of the best productions of 
Gow, father and son, Donald Dow, and Marshall. It 
was most interesting to enjoy these fine strains in the 
province which had given them birth ; and what added 
not a little to the feeling of the hour, was the considera¬ 
tion that one of the players, our octogenarian base, had 
for upwards of twenty years been the professional asso¬ 
ciate and friend of Neil Gow, who was bom and spent 
his whole life in the village where our musician still 
resides. Old Murray had played with Neil to the Duke 
of Athole and his friends sixty-two years ago. He 
was present on the night when Burns was eratottaioed 
by his grace. Afterwards he performed ito Nathaniel 
Low’s Edinburgh band, of which he is now the sole 
survivor. He told us some droll anecdotes of ‘ famous 
Neil,’ whose wit was as remarkable ashis feculty for 
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ye do that, man? Dinna ye mind It wtta them that 
burnt Dunkeld House ?’ Tlie HighlanduMUi’a memory 
referred to a transaction which took piuee just about a 
century before, amidst the tumults of the revolution— 
at which time the regiment was net^ly raised,'and 
named the Cameronlans, from the religious class vrho 
chiefly composed it. How amused would the officers 
have been at being thus held responsible for an act of 
persons so different from themselves, and so lost in 
the mists of antiquity! Our violoncellist also informed 
us that Neil had played at Dunkeld House to Prince 
Charles, whom lie followed to Stirling; hut, like Horace 
and,many others of the tuneful tritie, he had no vocation 
to arms; so he quietly left the Highland army at that 
place, and returned to his native shades at Inver. Alas! 
poor Murray, a true ‘lust minstrel,’ has fallen upon 
evil days in his old age, and, amidst clianges of masters, 
and, what is perhaps more important, of factors, now 
pines in poverty on the estates of a family to whom he 
has fiddled for nearly two-thirds of a century. Surely, 
amidst, the spendings of a great house, if attention could 
be attracted to the circumstance, something might be 
devoted to the comfoft of sucli a venerable adherent 
1 must leave this prattle, However, and overlook 
various other matters which were amusing and inte¬ 
resting to myself nt the time, in order to attend to niy 
main object It was on Monday the ad of September 
that I accompanied my host for the first time to his 
moor. Not a speck wgs on the sky, as, about ten 
o’clock, our party crossed the Tay on the way to the 
opposite hill. Let me here remark, that the cortege 
of a grouse-shooter who chooses to do things in style 
is rather imposing. Our sportsman was attended by 
his gamekeeper—a fine-looking young man of six 
feet—to manage the dogs; by his principal servant, 
to load his piece and carry a spare one; also by a 
pony bearing panniers, for the purpose of receiving 
the game. There was a country youth to guide and 
attend to the pony; another to lead the two or three 
pairs of dogs not on immediate duty; and, finally, a 
boy with a haversack to carry the dead game, as it 
accumulated, to the horse, . Thus we were in aii seven 
persons, besides ft horse and seven or eight dogs. The 
dresses of master and men were alike plain, as beseems 
the roughness of the oucupation ; hut the party acquired 
a certain romantic character from the accoutrements 
borne by several of them, amidst which were conspicu¬ 
ous two large silver-mounted and heraldically-sculp¬ 
tured horns, slung by belts, which, however, 1 found to 
be only devoted to carrying the liquor which is in requi¬ 
sition on all extraordinary occasions in the Highlands. 

Our march was for four miles along the slope of a 
Highland mountain, where there was nothing to direct 
Op aid the footing but a rude peat-rnad - that is, a way 
by which the people are accustomed to bring their fuel 
from the bogs on the high ground. Opposite to us lay 
the braes of Tullimet, celebrated by one of our fiddle 
t&ues; and it was remarkable what an interest we were 
occasionally disposed to feel in contemplating these 
finely wooded slopes, and the neat mansion of Sir 
Robert Dick perched nearly at the top of them. As 
we ascended, we commanded wider and wider views of 
the great coniferous province of his grace of Athole—a 
range of mountainous country, covered, it is said, con¬ 
tinuously for fifteen miles with pines and larches, mostly 
planted by the late duke. Ben-y-gloe gradually came 
into view behind us—a huge mountain near Blair, form¬ 
ing part of his grace’s magnificent deer-forest. More 
to the west, we oaugbt the huge head of Sehiehallion, 
while in the opposite direction the hills above Dunkeld 
Craigiebarns and Craigvinean—presented to notice 
rasir dark-feathered tops. Up, up still, along the hill* 
WW** though something falls like min from 
JwJP side-locks. Three miles walked, we reach a well- 
«»i nd f. a P T0 .)f c ting rock, and there the hom is 
*** time called into requisition. Another mile, 

‘‘•'Upland moor is gained—a wide expanse of varied 
surrounded by craggy peaks, and containing in 


its lowest hollows two smooth-surfaced tarns, lone as 
that which the fisherman of Arabian fiction found whore 
once had stood a populous city. It was now time to 
look about for game. 

My friend therefore took his gun, and his game- 
keeper sent forth two dogs in quest of birds. The mode 
of procedure seemed to be this. The party walks 
slowly al.ong a place thought likely to contain birds— 
generally low places, where there are rills, for the birds 
can never be far from water; and, if possible, the pro¬ 
gress is coutxary to the direction of the wind, as thereby 
the scent routes to the dogj. The two animals range n 
little forward, passing from side to side across each 
other, and never more than about n hundred and fifty 
yards ahead of the party; if they chance to go beyond 
this range, the keeper recalls litem by a wave of his 
arm or with his whistle. Lounging about in a seem¬ 
ingly careless fashion with their tongues lolling as 
usual from their mouths, it is curious to observe the 
sudden change of demeanour assumed by the animal 
when it scents game. It instantly stops, with its fore¬ 
foot perhaps suspended in the air anil bent, backwards; 
its mouth is shut, as if it feared to give an alarm by the 
sound of its respiration; and an air of concern and in¬ 
terest (I do not speak fancifully) overspreads its coun¬ 
tenance. The sportsman then advances to the place, 
bearing his cocked piece ready to be presented, and 
generally' the birds get up at his approach. If near 
enough, he fires, first the one barrel, then the other, 
always aiming at one bird of the eovev only. There are 
great differences on different days, add at difi’erent 
periods of the season, in the vigilance and alacrity of 
the birds. On some days, particularly in the latter 
part of the brief month during which grouse-shooting 
lasts, they do not sit well —that is, do not wait till the 
sportsman is within shooting distance. It was now the 
latter part of the season; but, owing perhaps to the 
heat of the day', the birds sat well; consequently there 
was an opportunity for excellent sport. My friend com¬ 
menced in earnest, and for a couple of hours was in¬ 
cessantly active in bringing down birds. He is, 1 
believe, esteemed one of the three best, shots in Perth¬ 
shire, having practised the art since his curliest boy¬ 
hood. During the three weeks already elapsed of the 
season, he had killed exactly load animals of various 
kinds, chiefly grouse, upon his own moor. In the shoot¬ 
ing, there is, I believe, no mystery beyond steadi¬ 
ness and correctness of aim; or at best, there are a 
few small maxims to be observed, as, for example, to 
take the birds if possible when flying from you in a 
direct line; for when they arc taken ahreast—which is 
apt to be their position at the first rise—the shot most 
likely will lie turned aside by the cuirass of soft feathers, 
and no effect will follow. The management of the dogs 
seemed to me the most delicate and interesting part of 
the whole business of the field. They must be so trained 
as not to run forward at the shot game, which is what 
they are inclined to do; for there may be birds still sit¬ 
ting, which, if not thus disturbed, would prove marks 
for the sportsman’s second barreL When, therefore, a 
dog rushes on after the shot, he is severely corrected by 
the whip of the keeper. When it is necessary, however, 
that the bird should be sought for, he is allowed and 
encouraged to go in search of it; that is to say, the spe¬ 
cial dog which first made the point. And occasionally, 
when onl/ a wound has been inflicted, it is no easy 
matter to find the bird. # During the eourse, of this day 
my friend brought down three birds at one shot- Two 
were immediately got amongst the heather) .but the 
third had scudded off to the distance of two hundred 
yards, and a quarter of an hour was spent in search 
of it. Sometimes the point-of the dogs proves to be 
false, the scent having arisen from ground where birds 
had recently been, hut where there are none now. Bor 
such disappointments there seems te be no remedy. 
For the other great disappointment, missing, there is 
always some consolation. Either the birtia were too 
far off, and it was absurd to spend shot upon them; 
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ortoprteean be no doubt that that Jade of an old hen 
is touehfcA, T$*|Jdisturbed covey generally flies to 
at lew* tom.totoMiaAof a quarter of a mile, and lights 
out of, sight ,snf Htfiparty; but it is the duty of the 
keepejrtiq mWk'*Wff?whereab(mts it lights, in order 
to attempt finding ft again afterwards. One thing above 
all others seem* to be voting to a sportsman’s bosom— 
the blithe goekgock of the male bird as he flies off un¬ 
hurt, whether at the head of his covey or alone. There 


is a defying insolence in the sound that would Are the 
blood of a Socrates, were such a person to take to the 
moors. , 

After shooting for about three hours, and bagging 
some dozen brace of grouse and one teal, it was declared 
to be time for lunch, and we accordingly had the pony 
brought, up to a spring, round which the party arranged 
themselves, with little regard to ceremony. . Bread and 
cheese and meat were produced from one of the panniers, 
«nd the horn was used liberally to qualify the water, 
and prevent its chilliness from having any injurious 
eil'ects upon the system. On this practice, so common 
in the Highlands, I would be excused on the present 
occasion from making any remark. After resting a 
little, and when my friend had finished his cigar, we 
started again with fresh vigour, and entered once more 
into the sport. One of the first incidents was the kill¬ 
ing of an Alpine hare, a kind of animal which abounds 
on the l’erthshirc hills. It is perfectly white in winter; 
but at the present season was of a gray colour, with a 
bluish tinge—lfence its commou name amongst sports¬ 
men is a blue %urc. It makes, I believe, as good soup 
ns brown hares.do, and its skill forms very pretty muffs 
for ladies. As we .went on, one of our dogs, having 
made a point, was encouraged to move forward in the 
usual slow manner, when, in his progress, crossing a 
rill, he came upon, and chopped, that, is, with one in¬ 
stantaneous bite despatched, a blue leveret. Here was 
a great fault, of which a regard to discipline made it 
necessary that due notice should be taken. The keeper 
inflicted a sharp flagellation, holding the dead hare to¬ 
wards him, and calling out ‘ ware hare!’ The severity 
was the more distressing, as the dog was an uncom¬ 
monly good one, and had been the chief minister of 
the sport of the day. I felt much for him, and half 
lamented the existence of an amusement which in¬ 
volved such pains to the most respectable of all the 
lower animals. I was informed, however, that means 
arc now found for dispensing with much of the severity 
formerly used in training pointers. Dogs, as well as 
human beings, have been of late years educated more 
through the principle of kindness than that of terror. 
The advance of improved educational maxims in the 
school and the kennel has been simultaneous. 

After accompanying my friend for another hour, I 
thought it best to reserve further strength, and n ike 
the best of my way home, leaving him to pursue his 
sport. I reached Logicrait in time for a late dinner, 
and our sportsman came in about nightfall, with thirty 
brace of birds. 

Two days after, the fine weather still continuing, 
it was resolved to devote a day chiefly to loch-flsliing 
with the net, and on this occasion the ladies proposed 
to accompany us. About ten o’clock, then, we crossed 
the Tay fifteen strong, besides the pony and dogs, under 
one of the most ardent suns that ever shone upon Perth¬ 
shire in September. The whole available force was en¬ 
gaged on this occasion; for it requires no small number 
Of bands to jnili the nets from a Highland loch. Amongst 
those who had not been with ns on the former day, 
was HataJkh Mackintosh, a powerful specimen of toe 
A thole Highlander, whefm nty friend employs through¬ 
out tlie yew as the watcher of his moor, and who 
is fasted in toe district for his superiority in all games 
requiring strength. Another new figure was honest 
Charles, with his fiddle, whose Strains from time to 
time lent ns fifesh animation, as we paced along the 
rough slope. toy and air, burning sun, dearly 

mountains tdl round, Logierait hamlet and kirk 
i '.•jjft*.' • 


reposing far below—such were the features of the scene 
as we advanced on our toilsome march; sensible of 
fatigue, yet full of life and glee, not excepting even the 
ladies. On, on we go, till at length human strength can 
do ho more, awd we arc all forced into an admiration of 
Sir Robert Dick’s house whether we will or no—Charley 
meanwhile regaling us with the very tune referring to 
the district we are regarding, the Braes of Tullimet. 
Again to breast the hill, and soon we come up along¬ 
side a drove of little Highland cattle on their way to 
the southern markets, followed by a suite of guides and 
dogs, and lending character to the scene, hnon, how¬ 
ever, we leave these far below, and now a well occurs, 
and no one is inclined to let well alone, arid the horn is 
produced, and partaken of by some. The pony, sur¬ 
mounted by the Herculean figure of Gil Jamieson, is at 
Abe same time seen toiling up another.pnrt of the hill 
rtfc some distance. At length wo reach the loch, bosomed 
high amidst the lonely rocky peaks, and smooth a,ud 
clear as a mirror beneath the noonday sun. 

This lake was a favourite resort for fishing with the 1 
late Duke of Athole, and its capabilities, as well as the 
proper modes of fishing it, are Consequently os well 
known as is the proper mode of managing any farm 
upon his grace’s estate.* Its name of Loch Sjkian—-the 
lake of wings—bears reference to eight bays formed;by 
it amongst the sinuosities of the ground, and the whole * 
of which, it is said, can nowhere bo seen at once. Each 
of these bays affords ground for a uhot of the net, 
the bottom being there comparatively smooth, so that I 
the tackle is in no danger of being destroyed. Having 
assembled at a point where a coble was moored, the net 
was brought forward and duly arranged. I found that 
it was about thirty yards long by four or fi ve broad, the 
one side being provided with corks for floating, and the 
other with plummets for the contrary purpose,' while 
strong ropes extended from botn ends. 1 am thus par¬ 
ticular in description, because there must be many who, 
like myself up to that day, had no adequate idea of the 
form or arrangements of a fishing-net. The mode of ' 
proceeding was this. One end of the net being fixed 
within the coble, the body of it is piled up in folds at 
the stern, and then carried out by a rower into the lake. 
At a proper place, lie hands the end of one of the ropes 
ashore to a party of four or five persons, who remain 
holding it till he lias rowed across, dropping out the 
rope and net as he moves along, till lie reaches another 
proper place upon the shore, and there hands the end of 
the other rope to another party of equal foree. The two 
parties arc now holding the net across a hay, and their 
further procedure is simply to sweep it along that bay 
till they bring it near the shore, thus drawing with 
them all the fish which might bo within a certain dis¬ 
tance of the surface. When near shore, the two par¬ 
ties shorten rope and come close together, so as to 
bag tho net, which at length trails along the bottom, 
and allows no fish which may be in that part of the lake 
an opportunity of escape. At our first shots, we had 
•nly two or three*pike enclosed, which made a poor ex¬ 
hibition at the landing of the net ; but it was pleasant 
afterwards to see the net come tumbling in with a couple 
of dozen of fine large speckled trout. The process which 
1 have described was repeated eight times, namely, at 
each of the bays in the lake, our party passing round 
at leisure to see the net make its successive land¬ 
ings. A more cheerful scene 1 had never seen, for all 
was life and joy amongst the attendants, and our ladies 
trod the dry heath with as blithesome steps as they 
would have trod a ball-room, while at every passage of 
the boat along the lake a young man, seated in it, en¬ 
livened the air, and soothed the water, with merry High¬ 
land tunes upon tho bagpipe. Meanwhile, a boy was 
carefully stowing away lots of fish in the panniers borne 
by our friend the pony. ,'i 

„ * Net-ftahinj is gensr&Uy cxmdmnnvd by sportsmen but in this 
district, for what reason I cannot tel!, there seems to to no objec¬ 
tion tO It. ' f 
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After top sixth shot, a-Welbqf .ito- 

anguished repute for ofewruess «d flootoew, >*w$ it 
being wtw between two s»d *hn» e’etopk, t we addressed 
uuwelyies to 1 1be-pleasant biwpiensiofiUluch./; iTOto that 
good hwneur whie& such -sports ipspme*<jur. ladies eat 
down-uppa the heath beside tltei spring,' -willing to be 
pleased ,with> everything, > and doubtless beJSevipg, with 
the duke— < t i 


^—this life rttot( wk rot 
ThSii thUt.«f JMtntal foniji i i ' 

i i ’ t 

The attendants grouped themselves pifituteMBfely among 
the Jitg^tbouring rock*, backed by ,tho, ppm-, winch 
stood eontet*- .datively at hand for the wkc toe good 
things it bpre- Tlie materials of >a light meal, with 
various beverages befitting various tastes, were thpu 
handed about, and we fell to with such appetite as only 
hill exgrcifes can give. The laugh and joke passed 
across the Fountain between master and retinue, and it 
did not appear from anything before me that such things 
as r^nks or ceremonies existed among men -although, 
at the same time, there was no trace of a lack of mutu.il 
respect on either side Such, 1 thought, is exactly the 
footing on which a gentleman of right feelings should 
wish to be with his dependents; and were there fiery- 
where as muuh genuine unpretending kindness from 
one class towards another os 1 saw here, 1 cannot 
doubt that, society wuuld be a si cue of greater eujov- 
incnt to all parties. Jfor did evi n our gentle dames 
fail to lend their aid to tlie jocundity of tlie hour. At 
length, eating being done, we had recourse to our incud 
Charley for a suug, aOd presently he filled tlie clear air 
with ‘ Came ye by Athole braes r after whuli suu ceded 
another equally appropriate, ‘ Tlie Brims of Balquliulder.’ 
Charley, however, could not he expected to sing ior ever, 
so a demand was made elsewhere, and most amusingly 
answered. An elderi.v, dark-complexioned, sharp-fea¬ 
tured native, who had been brought to assist in the I 
hauling of the net. was competent, it appi ared, to fai our | 
the company with a smuggler’s song, entitled the 1 Battle 
of Cony rouekloch,’ a ditty which never had been printed, 1 
no more than tlie wliisky it referred to had i \ er paid 
duty, aud winch seemed to he everywhere understood , 
as a piece of capital fustic waggery. With little hesi¬ 
tation, our Gangster began in a shaip emphatic voice to 
a Ilighland lane, the siud Battle. Ac.—which I found to 
be a description of a real event, a ropulsc which a gauger’s 
party had experienced near Aiuulri r about twenty years 
ago; the ‘ Falkirk,' it might be called, of the Smuggling 
Cause; the last gleam of triumph which tlie contraband 
trade had experienced ere it sunk into its present insig¬ 
nificance, The song was greatly enjoyed, and I give it 
here, if not to entertain others, at least to show how 
easily we, in such circumstances, were entertained. — 


.•Bps 01 WK wuere news's W df»W W- „, 

4 good stunfi dyteo* v/cm at tiictr 
AW Wit their st\drt to'phlhhh went, 1 

> wr stkwts Ahej'ttmda » KeuMUttaelu 11 . 

ifrekittieacWokftWiitftfVr, " ' 1,1 ' 
AtiifoteBWViay upon tiieipiaie, m ‘ > 
llwo Btuidy he tb Bantld *»id, t i 
* We haw kiyud one o' the bauiM »»n 
Hut up he gut iu>d mn uwa, 

\nu ^itrsight to AimiMii he fti W, 

And left the ie,t to do their best. 

As they win loft at Wuteiloo 


Then Donald in,l his lads stunk fust 
The; made the h' arUim quit the fiU;l > 
'lhC saugti he wastlimnisd iviul, 
Define that he was fumd to J«U 
• Vo filthy, ugly, gauger loon, 

If e’er >e eonu the gatef again, 

If e’er you come this road again, 

Ye’ll ne’er sis 1 Auchtoiaidoi town 


tml when the buttle it waao’er. 

And nut a hors, man to be seen, 

Hi ave Dim tld to hts men did so, 

‘ Como sit ye down upon the gm n ! 
Vnd now, my lads, ye lost shall have 
A drapple O’ the thing we ha’e ! 

And troth,’ quoth Donald. ‘ they did got 
A faith; hmiy down the bn*.’ 


sfHS BATTLE Of COBBYMOCULOCH. 


Deoember, on the twOnty-hrst, 

A party e* the Scottish dreys 
Cwne up ear lefty mountains stoop. 

Seme Highland whisky foi to j-ui 
With sword ana pistol by their side, 
They 'thought to tnabo * tmuht attack, 
And' an they wanted a u to setae 
Hour Donald wi’ hi* smuggled drop 


tfr t 


Ditint dye a doyv a dec, 

IMdidt dyea dow u d addle, 

Din® dyendow s dee, 

_ 1 ’oopDinydd yd’ his amufoledUrap 

Th*:.--^T he «nnr'«p Bit men. 

And they jtfpr Dqnalddtd surround, 
lie says, ; -Jf*ur ytoky I must geue, 

By virtue Of fair British crown.’ 

IHp’ hip* says Donahl, * not sd fast, 
The was drip liquor's *’ our alu t 
weesrt net for jam <nor your horse, 
but Jet ipw nrnokle bearded men.’ 

Then Donald hh drew up hi* m*8, 

•And Arnold he ditf give command, 


*l! I ft! 


Bravo, Donald! tV'o soon utter ket again to the ncti- 
nslunir, ami eompletid the round of the loch at two 
moit* hauls. Meanwhile, my host bethought him it 
might lie as well to take home a few grouse; so, setting 
ofi with his keeper and the dogs, he soon filled a bag, 
ttnd then returned to us The declining »uu now gave 
the hint tliat it was tune to lie wendilig homeward; 
so, alter a day of the greatest levity of heart I had know n 
for a long time, amidst i-hut and mqrrimrnt infinite, we 
began to descend the mountain. We reached Logierait 
about seven, not loo weary or exhausted to take a 
hearty dinner, mainly composed of our lake spoils, or to 
enjoy a speat of Charley a fiddle tunes, which came m 
by wav ol dessert. And thus ended my experieuuea of 
the amusements of a shooting-station i for next day saw 
me on my way buck to moiling hard-working Edsit- 
burgli, there to resume the usual monotony of existence 
and its usual cares. 

< irousc-shootaug m the Highland* ha* lately become 
a favourite recreation with. English as well as Scottish 
gentlemen, and at present there is such a demand for 
ground on winch to practise it, that something like a 
second lent is realised by tlie proprietors. Many 
thousands of jiouuds are tints annually brought into 
and spent m the land of the Gael. To give some idea 
oi the shooting rent of property in that district, 1 may 
mention tiiat my friend, with an associate, paid a few 
year* ago L.380 for thirty-eight thousand acres of moor 
near DalnaspidaL In the present year, tent* have 
risen beyond all precedent, aud parties have in some 
instances paid 1*509 and even 1*800 for good misers. 
It has even become a kind of trade to take moves, iual 
allow single sportsmen to shoot ever them at several 
guineas a day, reserving the game killed, which /the 
lessee of tlie ground sella to dealers in Edinburgh 
or London. Twenty years ago, shooting rant hum 
scarcely known in Scotland; hud now it is ao well 
established, that fifteen years’ pucebaae is allowed Afr¬ 
it in tlie price -of estates, and 4k enter* into legal ■eutl- 
sideratwn in provision# for ypunger member* *f fetetbto. 
It may well be supposed that storting i» on txpeesine 
amusement, 4 sportsman, besides the rent for ius moefr, 
must fee «» active wan to wateh it during the yagri idle 
mu*t give gratuities to the shepherds to BamhaUF WR*r 
good will; for a shepherd can crush a brood ofuggawith 
que f«u pf jus,foot, and also secrete live gaum, without 
the possibility of detection. 3%e» to requires dogsviwsne 
pf wliick willqtodividnato reaoh the value ef-kwantp* 
five ppundp—laeocutrawents oi vwtaiM-kl«d*r-« gaone- 
keeper. to maoMe. liw ,sperb—»i»d, la imudutf) uf -dthcr 
attendants,.as toaeribed. Ttottnens«e«>ato% 

tour, piaiindfe-'Jwflntoe# «f wurse a w&% 


—•* ,w- 


* Blaus wall. 


V This way. 



pared with the ofhbfj'experisps. And all .this outlay of years, dr ftraflOH •part of that-tlmem the workings shall 
money is &r an amusement which rarely lasts above be proceeded in. The payment ttvthe prnprtetor.or the 
three weeks inithe .year. , Nevertheless, it is scarcely lordBman, varies; according to clreitrfistimoe»,fiwn one- 
snrprising that grouse-shooting is so favourite a rccrea- eighth to' one-thirteenth part df the dreS raised; This 
tion; for it is obviously one fuff of delightful excitement, preliminary having beeri settled!' the* mine is* began to 
and even in the return whiehit gives to-natural, ainlplc, be formed. ■ Nature has distribute! mineral wealth in 
hardy life, iSifcrel*’ a‘gratification which is only felt the cracks or fissures of- rock called-lodes, wldch^ih Com* 
more keenly, the gutfO that ordinary life is artificial and wall take an easterly and westerly direction, and most 
refined. capriciously even in them for their thickness varies 

_ 1 _ __>_ from that of a sheet of paper to thirty feet. No hide, 

' ~ again, is quite tilled with ore, which is scattered in 

CdUNISH MINES AND MINERS. £il Ue<! ‘ Vrf ^L ^jdstqnarte, murid*, and the 

rubbish known as ‘dfeads. When it has been aseer- 
Thb county of Cornwall, which occupies the extreme tabled'that metal exists^ the first thing done is to sink 
south-western point of England, is richer than any other a perpendicular slufft to the depth of about- sixty feet 
district of Great Britain in mineral treasures. Copper or ten fathoms; then an excavation is made horizon- 
and tin are found in large quantities ftmidst.granite and jAilly, to form •levels’ or galleries. .To do this, the 
clay-slate or lcillas, in fissures or veins. Lead, silver, STnincrs dig in the direction of the veins, one set work- 
cobalt or antimony, are mostly found in clay-slate, but j fog 1 ‘towards the east, and another towards the west, to 
in limited quantities. The number of mines in Corn- [ form two galleries simultaneously in opposite directions, 
wall is one hundred and forty, in which about two | Having proceeded about ft hundred yards, they would 
millions and a half of capital is employed.* be unable to * drivo’ the level further for want of air. 

The most important of the copper and tin mines lie ! had it not been previously nrranffbd that two other sets 
about halfway between the Bristol and British Channels, | of miners should have been at work, at the appointed 
near the town of Redruth, in hills ranging from three j distances On the surface, to sink two other shafts. By 
to four hundred feet above the sen. The largest are j this means the gallery may be continued to any length, 
-Hie Consolidated, the United, the Pohlice, and the Dal- | shafts being sunk at every hundred yards. While this 
couth-mines. The surface of the ground under which i ‘ level’ is being made, a third set of miners are employed 
thdsa excavations are made, presents an aspect no- I in the original, or, as it is termed, the ‘engine shaft,’ 
where else to *be seen. The country around Redruth | to sink it sixty feet deeper. Here a second level is 
consists chiefly of hills of clay-slate, and of fertile vales; formed exactly us the first one was, receiving air from 
the farmer dividing the land with the miner in irre- I the various perpendicular shafts which are successively 
gnlar portions. Tjjo most lifeless barrenness and the | sunk to ninet it. Still the descent of the main or engino- 
brightest verdure lie side by side. The situation of a i shaft proceeds, and third and fourth galleries (so on to 


mine is marked by heaps of slaty poisonous rubbish 
thrown up in rugged heaps from the lower regions, ex¬ 
tending sometimes to a mile long by half a mile broad. 
.This refuse i* called the ‘ deads ’ of the mine, and cor¬ 
rectly indicates the direction of the workings below; 
for, 4s the miner is obliged to have a shaft sunk at every 
hundred yards to obtain air,- these deads are voided 


any depth) are excavated one below the other. In this 
wa v the engine-shaft of the Consolidated mine has been 
sunk to a depth of 265 fathoms. The space of a hun¬ 
dred yards between each shaft communicating With 
the surface is now divided by smaller perpendicular 
, shafts, which only reach from gallery to gallery, ahd 
are called * winzes.’ The whole mine is by this time 


through them; hence his underground progress mav be converted into square masses or lumps about thirty- 
as accurately traced by these heaps as that of the mole three feet long and sixty feet high. These masses arc 


by the little hills it throws up. The scene is varied by 
tall chimneys ; steam-engines being used for pumping- 
water from the mines: also by large capstans or ‘ whims’ 


called ‘ pitches.’ 

The mine is now completely formed, and ready for 
working. The men who have dug it have been paid so 


turned by two or four horses, ly means of which the ranch per fathom for their labour, with a small percen- 
produoe of the mine is brought to the surface, or to tage on tiro value of whatever ore they may have raised 
‘ grass,' as the Workmen term it. But the strangest during the excavations. This is called ‘ tut’(task) Work, 
feature in the landscape is presented by the white- lint a less certain and more adventurous mode of pay- 
washed cottages of the miners, distributed over the nient, called ‘ tributing,’ is adopted for the actual work- 
district singly, or by twos and threes, with the utmost ing of the mine. Jt is now open to the inspection of all 
irregularity, and look as if they had been dropped about the labouring miners in the country, and each ‘ pitch’ 
by accident. Besides these abodes, there are a number or compartment is let by public competition to two or 
of sheds under which the ores are sorted and defied. fonr workmen for two months. At the expiration of 
During tile day-time, the singularity of the scene is this term each pitch is again put up to auction. The 
heightened by its perfect stillness; for all the activity reason for these short leases is, that all the workmen 
is concentrated below the sarftice. Early in the mom- may have a fair chance of gain, and that the actual 
dng, however, the scene becomes animated ; men, women, ■ value of each compartment shall be obtained; for no- 
aud children, come oat of the scattered abodes, and thing is more precarious than mining. The lessees 
congregate like bees around the mouth of- the mine, will frequently dig away for weeks, and find no metal; 
females and children repair to the-sheds to dress then suddenly light upon a rich vein. On the other 


the ores; the men, having put on their ‘underground 
etefebesf made of flannel, descend the several shafts by 
toewMief ladders. The district is suddenly depopulated -. 
fbmsome hours nota human being is,to he*seen. Fol* 


hand, the lode will as suddenly get poor and profitless, 
having, as the miners call it, ‘ taken : a.heave,’ by which 
they mean, that some convulsion of nature has separated 
the vein, and removed it sometimes two or three hun- 


Bwing^hemswor-to his avocations, we shall be able to I dred feet further into the ‘pitch,’ or perhaps into a 


tUSBfrm 

®*AebfG» 


afibcdwnioatitoe of tbe mode in Which a Comi&h mine neighbouring one. Sometimes, again, when a lode is 

haunt a it.■ bt **’ ' i'* productive, it ‘takes horse 1 that 14 s <td say, is split 

Waif wo generally undertaken by' com- into two by a wedge of ‘ deads;’ .thus costing double the 
shates being; 1 divided into quantity of labour to work than Whehite® ore was found 
Ml limit piirtfc'' if the : mine N upon in solid masses. Mining, therefese*, iatquite a lottery, 
VKpMpebty Of the Prineeuf Wales, 4s abounding in blanks and prizes* to’afrpartfcs concerned, 
li r>.; *4Hjse-agents the adventwtert amrfy from the proprietors of theihine (called In Cornwall 


‘the adventurer#’) down to the humblest workman. 
vaeofabttitiM^jJiad to. * It is usually let for tteMfcjwone Should one of the lattori hire a ‘ pitch’ wliicb, after a 

"—. wh j, — - time, turns out tb he ft hopeless speculation, he can 

***** m: ' Ifive it up by of twenty shillings. 


give it up by 'paying ! 


renty shillings. 
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Having' simply dug away this ore—or ‘hare,’ as a of Cornwall amounts to from eleven to twelve thousand 
Cornishman pronounces ifc—the miner must next get it tons a-year, worth nearly one hundred pounds per ton. 
cleaned, and put into a state for the market. To do Of pure tin, not more than four thousand tons, worth 
this he employs women, boys, and girls, generally from sixty to eighty pounds per ton, are produced.* 
member* of his own family, who work ip sheds at*the At the end of each day’s labour the scene on the sur- 
mouths of the shafts. In order to prepare copper ores fane- is cheerful, forming a strong contrast to the soli- 
for market, the first process is of course to .throw aside tilde it breaks. The miners issue from the various 


the deads or rubbish with which they are unavoidably shafts in crowds, at first hot, wet, dirty, and tired; each 
mixed; and this operation is very cleverly performed with the remainder of a bunch of candles hanging at 
by little girls of seven or eight years of age, who receive the bottom of his flannel garb. They all assemble around 
threepence or fourpence a-day. The largest fragments the engine, which, having no occasion for rest, is al- 


tnreepence or lourpence a-day. The largest fragments 
of ore are, then cribbed, or broken into smaller pieces 
by women, and after being again picked, they are given 


ways at work pumping water out of the mine. The 
waste warm water is run off into a pool, in which the 


to what the Cornish miners term ‘maidens,’ or girls men wash themselves after leaving their underground 
from sixteen to nineteen years of age. These maidens clothes to dry, and substituting their ‘every-day’ dress. 


irom sixteen to nineteen years ot age. These maidens clothes to dry, and substituting their ‘every-day dress, 
buck the ores ;*that is, with a bucking iron or flat ham- By this time the women, ‘maidens,’ and little bovs have 
mer they bruise .them down to a size not exceeding the also made themselves clean at another pool, and the 
top of the finger. The ‘hurea’ are then given to boys, whole multitude (sixteen hundred persons are employed 
who jUj or shake them in a sieve under water, by in the Consolidated mines) migrate across the fields in 
which means the metalliferous lumps, being the heavier, groups and in various directions to their respective 
keep at the bottom, while the spar or refuse is scraped homos. ‘Generally speaking, they now look so clean 
from the top. The pieces which pass through the sieve and fresh, and seem so happy, that one would scarcely 
are also stirred about in water; the lighter part is fancy they had worked all day in darkness and confine- 


thrown from the surface, and the ores thus dressed 
being pat into large heaps, are ready for the market. 
When sold, they are shipped for Wales (it being 


tnent. The old men, however, tired with their work, 
and sick of the follies and vagaries of the outside and 
the inside of this mining world, plod their way in sober 


much cheaper to carry copper ores to the coals than silence, probably thinking of their supper. 'Pile younger 


the coals to the ores); and in Wales, after under- men proceed talking and laughing, aim where the grass 
going another trifling operation, they are ready to be is good, they will sometimes stop and wrestle. The big 
smelted. The dressing or tin ores, is a very different boys generally advance by playing at. leap-frog—little 
process, because they can only be smelted after having urchins run on before to gain time to stamd upon their 


been reduced to the finest powder. Having been sepa- 


-while the “maidens,” sometimes pleased and 


rated from the deads, they are thrown into a stamping sometimes offended with what happens, smile or scream 


mill of an ingenious construction. The ore is placed 
under a number of heavy pile* of wood shod with iron, 
which are worked vertically, like a pavior’s hammer, 
either by water or steam power. The bottom of tiic 
stamp for receiving the ore is surrounded by a fine sieve. 


as circumstances may require. As the different mem¬ 
bers of the group approach their respective cottages, 
their numbers of course diminish, and the individual 
who lives farthest, from the mines, like the solitary sur¬ 
vivor of a large family, performs the last few yards of 


through which water being made to flow constantly, the his journey by himself. On arriving at home, the first 
or& can only escape when pounded very fine. Even then employment is to wheel a small cask in a light barrow 
the product is not pure, for in all tin ores copper and for water; and as the cottages are built, to follow the 
mundic (sulptinret of arsenic) are found. These hare fortunes and progress of the mine, it often happens that 


to lx: separated first by repea'od washing, called • hud¬ 
dling,’ and afterwards by heat or ‘roasting.' The metal, 
rendered nearly pure by these processes, requires but 
little fuel, and is smelted in Cornwall. 

All the operations are superintended bv overseers, 


the miner lias three miles to go ere he can fill his cask. 
As soon as the young men have supped, they generally 
dress themselves in their holiday clothes, a suit better 
than the working-clothes in which they walk to the 
mines, but not so good its their Sunday clothe*. In 


called ‘ captains,’ of which every large mine has three; fact, the holiday clothes are the Sunday clothes of last 
two known a* ‘underground captains,’ to see what goes year; and thus, including his underground flannels, 
on below, and one to superintend the work done above, every Cornish miner generally possesses four suits of 
hence called the ‘gras* captain.’ Each of these has a clothes.’! On a Sunday, the mining community presents 
fixed salary of about eighty or ninety pounds per a raoBt respectable figure. The above account of their 
annum. wardrobe shows them to be well dressed; and their 

When the copper ores are ready for sale, they are natural aspect is good, being for the moBt part a hand¬ 
made up into heaps of about a hundred tons each, and some race; and Working away from the influences of 
sold in the following singular maimer: — Samples in snn and wind, they never look weather-beaten. As 
small bags are sent weekly to the agents of the different they come from church or chapel (which they attend 
copper companies, who transfer them to assayers—a class with regularity), there is no labouring class in England 
of men who are, in Cornwall, perfeetly*ignorarit of die- which appears to be in better circumstances. The nura- 


mistry or metallurgy, but who, from sheer experience, ber of persons employed in mining operation* in Corn- 
are able to tell with accuracy the value of each sample, wall reaches, according to the last census; to nearly 
The agents then determine what sum they will offer per eighty thousand person*. 

ton at the weekly sale, which for copper takes place In a legal point of view, miners are an exception to 
every Thursday, tin being sold on Tuesdays. The buyers all the rest of the queen’s subjects. A code of laws, 
meet the mine agents, and they all assemble round q still in existence, was made in their especial belialf up- 
long table, at the head of which sits a president. ! Not wards of live centuries ago, and called the Stannary 
a word is spoken. The'topper agents write on a slip of laws (from the Latin word stannum, tin). ■ They are 
pftper what they are willing to give per ton for the administered under the Duke of Cornwall; a title at- 
Several heaps, and hand the ticket to the chairman, tached to' that of Prince of Wales, the courts having 
who, when all the offers are collected, get* them printed been instituted by Edward the Black Prince. In frul- 
ta a tabular form. The highest offer secures the pur- ure of a Prince of Wales, the dukedom reverts to the 
ajutse, and a line is drawn under it in the printed table, crown. The lord and vice-wardens of the staiinaric* 
This mode of disposing of the ore* is called ‘ ticketing’ are at the head of the actual jurisdiction. This extant!* 
Qut of the'proceeds each miner gets his * tribute,’ which to all persons employed in the mines, and they can only 


to thirteen shillings in the pound, . . •, 

to the richness of the ores he has dug dp; Or, „ v .,, , 

r* expressing it, ‘brought to grata.’ The -advggl 
pur® metal extracted from the copper ore* • fQtoata 


• Vida. MtoottocVs Geosrojrtileal Oiotlonary, artide * Cornwall, 
id 'Statistics Ot the British Bmpim,' page IS, 
f tynlAttly Btattwi v#L 36 ... ' 
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bo sued in their own courts resecting matters which 
do not affect life and limb. For legal purposes, the 
mining districts of Cornwall are divided into four stan¬ 
nary districts, in which courts—composed of a steward 
of the stannaries and a jury of miners—are held. The 
reason given for the origin of these laws was, that.the 
men should net be taken from their work to attend 
civil courts at a distance. 


PRIDE AND TEMPER. 

Caroline and Edwaiui Spencer had boon engaged in 
marriage io each other from* childhood, and the period 
at which their friends had determined that their union 
should take place having arrived, they were united 
under many favourable auspices. They were equally 
accomplished, in comfortable circumstances, and pos¬ 
sessed of a similarity of dispositions and tastes, which 
was particularly remarkable. They were, ns it v as 
observed, formed for each other. One single defect, 
however, on each side marred all, and rendered them 
supremely miserable. 

'The period generally known as the honeymoon had 
passed over without any occurrence approaching to a 
direct misunderstanding, and the young couple sat one 
evening in the enjoyment of the most pleasing reminis¬ 
cences. ‘Do you recollect,’ said Caroline, • the happy 
days we used to spend together sauntering on the hanks 
of our beautiful river, and inhaling the fresh air which 
lightly rippled Its surface ?’ ‘ I do, my dear,’ replied her 

husband. * Ahd do you recollect when you said that if 
marriage were half as pleasant as that time, you would, 
when v c were*united, think yourself the happiest of 
mortals?’ ‘ I do.’ ‘Ami do you remember the favourite 
songs we used to sing?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘And hmv jealous 
you would be whenever 1 spoke to tliai fop Morris >’ 
‘No, i do not.’ ‘ What! not recollect that?’ ‘Certainly 
not; 1 never was jealous in my liie.’ ‘ Well, hut I am 
sure you were.’ * But I deny it. my dear.’ ‘Now, you 
know you were; come, confess it.’ *l)o you wish me 
to confess that which 1 know was not so? But let us 
quit the subject. Have you tried either of those airs 
I brought you yesterday ?’ “ Ah! you shan’t escape me 
in that manner. I insist on it—you were horribly jea¬ 
lous of young Morris, and every one saw if ‘ I tell 
you once more, Mrs Spencer, 1 was not. Have you 
tried the airs?’ ‘Never mind the airs, my dear; I 
wish to convince you that you were jealous. Do yon 

not recollect the evening when-’ Edward rose from 

his chair. ‘ Madam,’ lie observed, ‘if you insist, on con¬ 
tinuing a subject which, you perceive, is disagreeable 
to me, I must leave the room.’ ‘ Hut why should it he 
disagreeable to you ? Just say' you were jealous, and J 
shall be satisfied.’ He made no reply, but immediately 
left the room, when his young wife perceived that she 
had gone a little too far. ‘ He is so irritable,’ she said ; 
but instead of following her husband, to endeavour to 
soothe his irritation, she sat down to the piano to try 
the airs he had brought her. In the interim he had 
retired to tho adjoining apartment, somewhat convinced 
himself that he had acted precipitately. However, he 
thought his wife would no doubt follow him, anxious 
to adjust the little difference. He therefore threw him- 
self on a couch, expecting every moment to see her enter 
th® apartment. What, then, was Iris surprise to hear 
the sound of music from the room he had deft, and the 
voice of hi* wife accompanying, apparently in the most 
tt«con<ser»ed manner, the instrument she was playing. 
Considering himself treated with indifference, if not 
cbnteniptytifl-piit on his hat, and walked ont into the 
®**eHn no'/very enviable humour. As his evil fortune 
’J’ould barre ls, he had not proceeded vefy far when he 
- dpoounteradltha arch tempter nimself, in the shape of a 
*rie»w«n his way to the club, of which both had been 
FJ®*® °® r *i but from which Spencer, in the determination 
M.otnqWicated life, had withdrawn since his mar- 
"f hls then state of mind, it required very little 
persuasion to go thither, and thither he went, remaining 


until early the feusuing morning, when he returned 
home. HU wife had retired to bed, and hot willing to 
disturb her, lie crept noiselessly in. His rage had eva¬ 
porated ; and had he found her awake, the difference 
between them might have been satisfactorily adjusted. 
She had, howlver, after crying bitterly gt what had 
occurred, fallen asleep. Pride kept her the next morn¬ 
ing from confessing that she had been at ail annoyed or 
grieved at her husband's absence ; and when he i hoped 
that she liml not been very unhappy,’ she replied, ' not 
at all.’ This at once put an end to any explanation; 
and in the evening he ‘ thought that as Mrs Spencer 
felt so happy in his absence, there could be n<5 objection 
to his spending the evening once more from home.’ 
The chib was again resorted to, and being induced to 
engage in play, he rose a great loser. .lie returned 
home dialed and annoyed, and in no mood to make 
il&cefisions of any description, far less to endure taunts 
in quiet. ‘ I hope you have enjoyed yourself at the 
club?" saiil his wife to him as he entered the room. 
‘Woman, leave me alone,’ he replied angrily. ‘You 
seem already to think marriage by no menus ns pleasant 
as courtship.’ ‘Leave mo alone, J say, or 1 shall make 
yon.’ ‘What! you will strike me too? l)o so, and 
crown your amiable and considerate conduct.’ The 
young man raised his hand as if to.afcniply with the 
taunt, but suddenly checking himself, he again took his 
hat and rushed hastily from the house. He hurried on 
through the dark and nearly deserted streets without 
an object, and not knowing or thinking what lie intended 
to do witli himself. Suddenly he stopped before a large 
well-lit building; he surveyed it anxiously', and then 
seemed about to pass on ; but, apparently drawn by an 
irresistible impulse, he at length went in. It was the * 
club once more—the plaqe which he had recently left 
under circumstances so unfortunate. He had still n 
few pounds in cash with him, and had determined to 
make one effort more to redeem previous losses. In the 
excited state of ins mind, it is unnecessary to say that 
the effort was unsuccessful, lie would have quitfbd.at t 
once, hilt friends were there to urge him on, and to 
advance him money on the security of hi* watch, notes 
of hand, &e. Maddened !>y r repeated losses, tic at length 
played deeply — recklessly. When ho left the house 
for the second time that night, he was a beggared 
man! * 

And what was Caroline’s impression of tho whole 
matter? Up to the moment of her husband's quitting 
her for the third time, she regarded herself as a deeply 
injured woman. She had obstinately persisted in a 
course which was displeasing to her husband, bnt never 
thought for a moment that bhe had done anything to 
call forth his anger. She had been too proud to adjnit 
concern at the difference which had taken place between 
them, yet acquitted herself of any act which tended to 
prolong that difference. She had taunted, when she 
should have soothed him; and yet did not conceive 
that she had been in any shape instrumental in causing 
him to quit bis home. In the morning, when he dog¬ 
gedly related what had occurred, ‘ It Was,’ she said, 
‘just what she had expected, and just what she de¬ 
served for marrying him.’ 

Here, then, was a most unpleasant state of affairs. 
There were two parties united together for life, who 
seemed destined to live at variance. There was to 
t>e contention, and yet very precarious support. Thu 
‘dinner of herbs’ was probably to be there; but the 
1 love,’ which alone could render it palatable, was to he 
absent. There was, however, no help for it, and how¬ 
soever disagreeable, it must be endured- They thought 
of separation, but soon abandoned the idea; for, al¬ 
though unhappy together, they had, strange td sfty, wo 
earnest desire to part At length, alter many disappoint¬ 
ments, employment was procured for Edward Spencer 
through the instrumentality of friends, and they entered 
upon a new life. Many privations they had to endure, 
and many struggles to undergo, The temper which 
could not brook contradiction, was now subjected to 
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restraint: and the pride , that forbade.Vthe admission eff 
error, or the acknowledgment <ef a pang, sank; umler the 
weight pft.cprapMfttijje; poverty, .apd.ithe,consequent 
neglect of friends, The result was, -Etooline ft»d Edward 
Spencer were-.hoth .humbled iiWid when their humility 
became an getive quality—which it. dirilso soon m the 
novelty of .their .situfttm wore. oflVthey led a happier 
life. Industry and frugality at length crowned their 
efforts, and they were enafbiai owe nwra to mote in a 
respectable .sphere of society.. It was .in the same room; 
and about.the same spot, that, some short time after this 
favourable reverse of their fortunes, they wore again 
found indulging jn reminiscences pf the past. ‘ Docs it 
not seem strange,’ said Edward, ‘ that so trifling a cir¬ 
cumstance as your supposing that X was oucc jealous of 
young Morris should have led to. ail onr misfortunes i ’ 

■ No, my dear,’ replied his wife, ‘ it wor not that circum¬ 
stance, but my foolishly insisting ujion the matter after 
I saw that you were annoyed at it.’ * Hut. then, how 
silly of me to he annoyed at such n trifle.’ ‘ Oil, how I 
wept the first evening you quitted me!’ ‘And 1 to 
have supposed that you cared not whether 1 were 
offended or not’ ‘ The fact is, iny dear.’ said Caroline, 

‘ 1 had then too much pride.’ ‘ And I,’ retorted Ed¬ 
ward, giving her a kiss, • too little temper.’ 

____ 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
wobkmkn’s ringing cx.assus. 

With groat pleasure we direct attention to the nume¬ 
rous singing classes which have been recently esta¬ 
blished, in Cheshire aud Lancashire, for the purpose of 
diffusing the recreative effects of music amongst the 
operatives of those districts. To expatiate on the bene¬ 
fits of such institutions, not only to the persons more 
immediately deriving instruction from them, hut to 
society at large, would bo useless. They are too obvious 
for explanation. Such means of spreading a love for 
orje'bf the most innocent, pleasing, and morally influ¬ 
ential of the fine arts—coming, as it happily did. almost 
coincidentally with the temperance movement —has 
proved highly instrumental in bringing about the vast 
improvement in the manner*, of the humbler classes, by 
which the present century will he distinguished fiom 
precediug ones in the e£es of the futnre historian. 

At present, the head-quarters of these musical so¬ 
cieties is Manchester. The system followed is that of 
Wilhem, introduced into this country by Mr Ilullah, 
and began in the manufacturing districts by the for¬ 
mation of small classes, by which its efficacy was fully 
tested. Its future success appeared to depend entirely 
upon some organisationwhich would unite the scattered 
forces of the detached classes; and this was effected in 
Manchester, whore an • upper school’ was established, 
from which the minor societies, distributed over the 
manufacturing districts, derive assistance arid advice. 
Arrangements am periodically made for all the pupils 
to congregate from each part ,pf the country. At the 
first of these meetings,.which took place in Manchester 
on the 1st of June last, fifteen hundred voices were 
collected,- and in going through the various pieces they 
liad practised, produced those sublime effects which 
numbers and careful execution only can accomplish. 
The fact of fifteen hundred proficient* existing, speaks 
of perhaps treble that number, who, instead of spend¬ 
ing their leisure less worthily or advantageously to 
themselves, employ it.ip learning to sing. 

Besides engaging operatives to make a good and 
amusing use of their leisure, the promoters of the Lah- 
caapu’e and Cheshire singing societies aim at another 
object—that of effecting improvements in congregational 
asugiog, this part of the plan cannot be, too widely 
prompted- : Laying aside all considerations of a devo- 
J* 8 regards the vocalist, it in obvious 
\ 'Would, be better if congregation* could wag-iiM- 
mwfiqwly ,wjui according to the present system. ■ Tlhe 
however* which i* likely to flow 

It . 


from, the cultivation :6f! thisbranch. of musical study is, 
that it: will in aU probability 'attract person*)to .places 
ef warslnp who-would not-otherwise .-visit them. 'To 
enjoythe pleasure inf joining-in a ptalm, they Would at 
least be dravm withinlthe spbere of religiouK instruction. 
We .are led into these; remarks in cbnseqnoncelof learn- 
ing that the directors of the workmen’s singing classes 
have not received , that encouragement bn improving the 
mere execution" of congregational praise which Jthcir 
good intentions merit. . , - • 

Jn point of expense, these classes come quite within 
the reach of the poorest operative. Ah wo explained in 
a former number concerning food and lodging, by com¬ 
bination our manufacturing imputation can got every¬ 
thing cheaply; and to this rule instruction in mtisia 
is tin exception. A master can teach a hundred pupils 
with as little trouble as one. Hence by this sort of 
union the musical student is enabled to get his lessons 
for a penny or three-halfpence each ; the extra half¬ 
penny going to the purchase of music, which has beer, 
published in a cheap form. One number- of the part- 
music issued for the use of these classes is now on onr 
table. In it are contained two glees: ‘ Here in cool 
grot.’ by Lord Mornington, and Dr Cooke's ‘ Hark! 
the lark at heaven’s gate sings,’ tlie price of which is 
twopence. At the music-shops, for these pieces, with 
the mere addition of pianoforte aaoorupaniments, two 
shillings each are charged. Books of rudiments tiro 
published at equally low rales. 

besides singing classes, the committee of the Central 
j Institution has instituted lectures, musical soirees, cluiral 
i meetings, and is forming an extensive musical library, 

; Hitherto tlcir well-directed efforts liaVc been highly 
! successful, and we sincerely trust that they will «>n- 
! tinno to pro-m‘r. 

■ r,r.AiH,x<; ami;: a. 

Hilaries Kemble has boon reading Shakspeare to 
London audiences, and it nould be well if, from among 
i the thousands who listened to him, a few could 1)9 
| induced to carry tlio -practice into private life! We 
j know of no accomplishment so valuable as that of 
| reeling ‘with good emphasis and discretion,' ef cateh- 
I irg the meaning and spirit of an author, and conveying 
I them to others with a distinct and intelligible utterance : 
and yet, strange to say, there is no department of 
modern education so much neglected. ' Indeed, so ge¬ 
neral is this neglect, that scarcely one young lady or 
gentleman in a dozen who boast of having ‘finished’ 
their education, c:in, on being requested, road aloud to 
a private company with that ease and graceful mo¬ 
dulation which is necessary to the perfect appreciation 
of the author. There is either n forced and unnatural 
mouthing, a hesitating and imperfect articulation, or a 
monotony of tone so thoroughly painful, that one 
listens with impatience, mid■ is glad when some-excusa 
presents itself for his absence: Whntever may be tbff 
imperfections of oar'school tuition, this defect is rtrthor 
to be attributed to a want of taste, and consequent 
neglect of practice on-the-part'of gTown-up individualii, 
than to any defect in tl«ir elementary traiding.. There 
may be a deficiency off ’good- models ; but the main; e*Hl 
arises from the unequal value which seems to be dtttafasd 
to good reading as compared with nrasic, dancing, paint-; 
ing, and other fashionable acquirements: Why Jfc-#htwldl 
be so, we can discover no good ertuse, but* on thb wm- 
trary, see many substantial reasons why reading- aloud 
should be Cultivated #s o»e of the mofet fiiefnl' end at*f 
tractive of domestic acc ompfislMnents. mIi h witooK a 
To young ladies, for example, -the habit- df twidfog? 
aloud Has much rtoxeeommend 4t.l- Ate there ekerfoite,- 
it is highly beneficial on ecoddnt ef the strength’*wi 
vigour which' it eonfers, > ©a. the chest end: lungs!)- white' 
the mental pleasant to be derived therefrom ddfcSfo 
the :Qiodt delightful -thht can adorn thoEamily.nlrcle. 
Gathered«emmd- that winter's. tire orovtuifig hunp, 
what «ould he mow! cheerful for thesged end Infirm, 
whist! taore-inotrodtiee ia < the - yntmgtr branohe*, - or 
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more exemplary to the careless, thhn the reading aloud directed t»i entertaining arid' r ?n struct! vo huthors. It is 
of some lesrtcrtauiing'anthem, and who could do this true that the foquiring And 1 ‘studied* WUtktfialrt Wall eul- 
ivith greater graee or more impressive client than » tivato hi* Owntnittdat hflmb;: hot- alt 'WOffctnfitl aYe- hot 
youthful female* - it requires no /treat etfbrt to attain inquiring and studious, 'attd'Bie- mtrodnfetirtrt' df r&nHhg: 
this art, ;ao, neglect of imuskv pointing, or other accom- aloud to eac.lv othet 5a' turn wohld be* prbdfieth'e’OfTn- 
plithaient; it is, in fact, monjj a practice tliaa a study, calculable benefit. 1 1 " •: ’ • » i'f 

and one which the interest oxeHed by new boobs and Singing forsthe million is eridd up on nil' liaddt— 
periodicals would * always prevent from becoming dull why not reading aloud? What Mainzrf 'Wrur OcecHti* 
or tiresome. Were females rtf all ranks to adopt the pushed for the one art, might ho effected hv Charles 
practice more than they do at present, they would bind Kemble for the other. Wo have in Almost every fortrlt/ 
to their homes many who are otherwise disposed to go and workshop evidence of what, practice in concert has 
in search of unworthy enjoyments, and would add an- [ done for vocal musics—why not the satne for raiding 
other chain of dehgiitful associations wherewith to : aloud? The otic art is chiefly valued ns an nmusdtiient 
attach the young to the family hearth. Another ad- j and refining accomplishment.— the other is equally pritbr- 
vantage which it would confer on the fair readers j twining, quite as necessary for the adornment of public 
themselves.' would be the improved utterance and in- [ or private life, and certainly more directly productive 
tonation which correct reading would produce, instead of utility and knowledge, 
of that simpering and lisping which are so'often to he "igg 

met witli even among females of the higher classes. ' Tun sntKf/rs ot London. 

Three years ago we took occasion to notice the ex- 


Nor is it. to women in their domestic capacity only that 


the practice of reading aloud would be attended with j triune dirtiness of the streets of London, and, laying all 
benefit. Many of the middle and lower classes are considerations of mere convenience or taste out of the 
under the necessity of earning a livelihood by in-door question, the danger to public health from the aceumu- 
employ meats, such as millinory, straw-plaiting, pattern- lating refuse of so large a city. Onr views on this point 
painting, and the like, and being in general occupied in unfortunately offended a local feeling, which we could 
one apartment, of moderate size, the rending aloud of not have expected to find in bo large rtfoity. That we 
proper hooka would be to them not only a source of had not overstated the case, however, was evident from 


healthfid recreation, but of amusement and instruction. 
In such establishments, reading by turns would present 


remarks of a similar character with our own which 
afterwards appeared in the Times and Morning llcrald 


a beautiful picture, and however limited the amount of ] newspapers, both of which ftpoke of the streets of 


information disseminated, it would at nil events be a 
thousand times preferable to that sy«tem of idle and 
worthless gossijl which is said now to prevail. 

To young men pif paring for profession*! labours, the 
art of rending aloud is indispensable ; and though not 
equally necessary for what are called lmsiness-inen, still 
to such it is a becoming and valuable acquirement. 
Ar-k your ton, who has lately gone to the counting- 
room, to read you the last debate in parliament, and 
ten to one he will rattle through it with a .■jumbling in- 


London ns in a state thoroughly disgraceful to all con¬ 
cerned. 

The metropolitan press 1ms occasionally returned to 
the subject, but nothing has teen done in the way of * 
improvement. London is as dirty as ever—less foul, 
certainly, than Paris or the older parts of Edinburgh j 
because in all domestic arrangements the English far 
transcend the French, Scotch, and all other nations; but 
still, as respects its thoroughfares, so generally unclean, 
so unscraped and unswept, that its condition is The 


distinctness of utterance, that you are glad when his surprise of every stranger. The answer usually made 
hour calls him away, and leaves you to the quiet enjoy- by an inhabitant of the metropolis to any observation 
ment of self-perusal And why is this? Simply because on this delicate subject is, ‘ That the immense traffic in 


the youth lias never teen taught to regard reading 
aloud in the light of a graceful accomplishment. At 
School he learned to know his words, and that was so 
far useful; but to read as a gentleman, in tlie spirit and 
meaning of the author, this is what, lie lias yet to 
acquire by the imitation of good models and by frequent 
practice. That the art of reading alond is at the low 


the streets precludes the tidiness which might he de¬ 
sirable -that London is wonderfully clean, all things 
considered.' In reply to such* answers, we can only 
state the following undeniable facts. Streets In which 
there is most traffic are occasionally the cleanest. Lanes 
and streets enjoying comparatively little traffic are in 
many instances the most uncleanly. But in point of fact 


ebb we mention, any one can readily convince himself there seems to lie no regular principle citherns to clean' 


by requesting his friend to read for him the last 
speech of the British premier, or message of the Ame¬ 
rican president. Twenty to one he will find his friend 


liness or dirtiness. In a walk of three or four miles in a 
tolerably straightforward direction, you will paBS through 
a dozen degrees of impurity. One stretch of street will 


an apt enough scholar, hut a careless and indifi'erent be clean, the next lying one or two inches deep in mud, 


snuneiator—one who has all along read for himself, and 
whose ionly object has been merely to acquire the niean- 


the next clean, the next dirty, and so on. Regent 
Street, Oxford Street, St Giles, and Holborn, offer a 


ing-of the works'he perbsed. At the period of the fair specimen of these varieties. While remarking that 
Reform Bill, when newspapers were read bytlie million. Regent Street wid some parts of Oxford Street ate 
it ,.was customary, ip the workshops of tailors, flax- invariably clean, we liavp observed that Some parts at 
dressers, and others, for: one to road aloud while the the St Giles and Holborn continuation of the "Utter 
Others were'at work—those who could read fluently street have lain unswept for weeks. 


taking their turns of this duty,, and those who could not, , 
paying the others who did, according to the amount of come impassable from dust, were they not, in rtbh flea- 
Dime spent in the exercise. In come instances, indeed, sons, daily deluged with water. The tenseqhestoef'ttf 
a ra&dt* was paid by, the workmen, it being this duty to this practice is, that the thoroughfares of London are 
Saadi the, public debntea and leading .articles art; so much never free from wet impurities, and the 'exhalations 
per beer,, • • We• have occasionally listened, to such a ! arising from them. The watering is petfoundtEon a 
reader (one of the workmenX and been astonished at the scale of universal literslity 7 streets thttfc ttt§'jpafthffwtth 
force,«nd!freedwn of his utterance, and the manner in wdod, and would, if swept,, throw up no i&usY’h.lfa’n,' are 
whUih he nnidulated his intonatiims, throwing iiimself as profusely irrigated asiftfteyffeiU fnfteaidarmteefl 
exactly jnta the place of tike speaker. Now, this was not roads. A natural result is, that tlhsfe Wdoddn pave- 


ln dry weather, the unswept streets would soon he- 


the tesuU of any anperior tuitao: i, but the effect of listen- ments, swimming in wet and dirt,T»rifodnt no sufliclettt 
wRtobbe bctfjpuigUctfpeakm, and of bia daily exercise hold for the horses’ feet, and am eWhplained of for 
reader*o dhaestabiishment. Unfortunately the prac- their extreme slippertnew, white the real defect is In 
Wtuefcweitefer died with the excitement erf the the want of a 'uniform <y^ , i*ebte^hknsiv i e ! bJfStlM'bff 
panodj hot wa^ca>itp wttuse why the attention which sweeping. When the carries' of this defect arc Sntjatred 
was than ghren-taipubiic affairs might not be profitably into, tHcjr ate feunfl Ltvtetwttnberof jurisdictions ?ht6 
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•which London Is broken tip (about eighty, it is said), 
as far ns cleaning and paving site" concerned. Each 
petty parochial management contracts with persons to 
remove impurities from the streets, and the contractors 
feel themselves under Ho obligation to act from any-con- 
sidertttion save their Own convenience. ''Remonstrances 
have beeri made by public bodies as toSDiis antiquated 
and imperfect system of cleansing, but hitfterto without 
avail Though petty, the jurisdictions are, politically 
speaking, powerful; and we know Of no means of quell¬ 
ing them but a legislative measure in the hands of an 
energetie,government. It. is notorious that, unless go¬ 
vernment had stepped in to reform the metropolitan 
police, and take it in some measure under its own ma¬ 
nagement, it never would have been reformed. A 
similar movement is now required with regard to the 
scavcngering of London—the parishes will not, and 
the people can not move. Every abuse will continue, 
unless, in carrying out the sanitary improvement of 
towns, the government vigorously interfere to remove 
this great and inveterate nuisance. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE CHINESE. 

FlESf ARTICLE—CHINESE WRITING. 

Tire curious complexity of characters presented to the 
European e.ye by such specimens of Chinese writing or 
printing as have reached this country, has had the eflect 
of deterring many persons from its study. But, like 
most, other difficulties, this, though formidable at first 
sight, is found easy to conquer on closer examination— 
when the rudiments of the Chinese written language, 
and the principles on which those rudiments are founded, 
are explained. ‘ The rumoured difficulties attendant 
on the acquisition of Chinese, from the great number 
and variety of the characters, are the nun e exagge¬ 
rations of ignorance, and so far mischievous, as they 
nrecalculated to deter many from the pursuit whoso 
business takes them to the country, and would no doubt 
lie greatly promoted by some practical acquaintance 
with its language.’* That the more genera! study 
of it would he very beneficial in a commercial point 
of view, there can lie no question. Higher com de¬ 
rations, however, exist, to incite the inquiring student. 
Chinese is the language of nearly one-third of the 
inhabitants of the glohe.f As a means, therefore, of 
holding free communication with so large a proportion 
of our fellow-creatures, it ought to be assiduously cul¬ 
tivated. Moreover, it has been acknowledged by com¬ 
petent philologists to be the most perfect system of 
scriptural language ever yet invented; one, too, in 
which more books have been written than in any lan¬ 
guage of Europe—the Chinese being, as we explained in 
a former article, the most literary nation upon earth. 
These are startling facts, not sufficiently known in this 
country. 

One great advantage is presented to the learner at 
the outset. Chinese is perfectly independent of all other 
lingual studies, and the most uneducated person may- 
set to work and commence its acquirement with very 
nearly the same chance of success as the most educated. 
He who desires an acquaintance with many of the con¬ 
tinental languages, will find a previous knowledge of 
Latin of great service, from the number of words woven 
by the Romans into the dialect's of Europe during their 
conquests. Whoever, again, is anxious to learn to write 
short-hand (to which Chinese characters bear a distant 
analogy), should he already a good penman and grapi- 

* Chinese, -fey John Francis Pavia, Esq. chap. xvl. We 
cunot resist thuopportunity which this quotation gives us, of in- 
GW* retvAer.-t that Mr Pavia's work—tho moat authentic, 
*5- ^--1? . aCcotmt of the Chinese -which has yet been 


marian ; but it is nof so with the study of this singular 
language. Scholastic learning aids but little in its ac¬ 
quirement ; insomuch that if we were asked what would 
be the easiest kind of writing to teach a person who did 
not know his alphabet? we should answer, ‘ the Chinese 
language.’ This arises from the fact that the system 
differs from all others in existence—it has no alphabet. 
Those, therefore, who have studied alphabetic lan¬ 
guages, find their previous knowledge useless,, and 
they, as well as the most unlettered, must begin at the 
very beginning. 

A language without an # nlphabct may strike some of 
our readers ns something'extremely imperfect, and a 
little incongruous; but if they will only follow us in the 
forthcoming explanation, they will sec how exceedingly 
well literature can get on without an alphabet. Tins 
explanation, to be intelligible, must commence at the 
root and origin of ail systems of record; for it hap¬ 
pens that the Chinese plan is founded on the very- 
first expedient adopted by mankind to ooimmink.Me 
their ideas to each oilier otherwise than by speech, but 
that expedient brought to a high state of perfection. 

The origin of all writing is drawing; for the primi¬ 
tive plan of communicating facts through the medium of 
the eye, instead of through that of the (ar, was by draw¬ 
ing or graphically copying the aclion or thing concern¬ 
ing which the communication was to lie made. A person 
wishing to send to a friend at a distance, a missive com- 
iminicating the fict of a man having slain a lion, drew, 
or caused to be drawn, the likeness of*.i human being 
killing a wild animal. When the anefient Egyptians 
desired posterity to know the history of their dead, they 
buiiod them in chambers, on tile wails of which vine 
painted the Various employments and achievements of 
the deceased during liis lifetime.* Such representations 
being extremely troublesome and difficult to figure, 
were gradually abandoned for more simple and concise 
forms, which, though having hut a faint resemblance to 
the objects concerning which the record was to be made, 
wi re arbitrarily understood to possess definite meanings. 
Thus, it was settled by the ancient Chinese that the 
character, should mean ‘ mouth;’ and is still re¬ 
tailed, but. in a form more convenient for being 
written. In the hieroglyphics of Egypt, stood 

for a bow; and the same sort of sign figured upright 
was used by tiie ancient Chinese to denote the same 
thing, mid is still retained with very little alteration. 
Tho ancient Chinese characters are to be met with in 
old Chinese works, just as we find the hooks of the 
curly typographers printed in German text. They are 
called KoH-wun ; and a collection of them may he seen in 
the Jesuit Amiot’s Letters from Pekin, and in the 
second volume of Klaproth's Memoirs relative to Asia. 

Tins pictorial system would have answered very well, 
if we needed to communicate nothing more than wlmt 
relates to substantive objects, which could be seen and 
copied; but it required a further advance in the art of 
wiiting for man to record or communicate that which 
is abstract or non-material. No mere graphic figure 
could, for example, picture what we mean by ‘pride,’ or 
‘ iniquity,’ or ‘ goodness.’ Now, here is the point from 
which tho Chinese system of inscribed language diverges 
from ail the others. The originators of the alphabetic 
plan seeing, perhaps, the hopelessness of conveying ab- 
straot ideas by tho phainetic or hieroglyphic system, / 
adopted a sew principle for the improvement of writing; 
they took the sounds which men utter to express ab¬ 
stractions by means of speech, and reducing them to a 
system of representation by inscription, invented an . 
alphabetic or phonetic plan of Writmg.f Through this 
track the system we follow was handed down to ns.. 
Tho Chinese, however—(true to the conservative prin- I 


.KjrflfotJ efiriee of weekly volumes. Consequently It Is to be ok- 
Uirm shillings. Tho price of the lirat edition we 

^T'KlaproUl SItaofres Belatife & V Asie, vol. ill. page 108. 


* Numerous copies of these paintings Ere to VS found In Sir 
Gardner WiUttoson’s ‘Topography of Thebes,’ and* Manners find 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians.’ 

t The word Fhainotle-, is derived from tlwGreek word Phaino, I 
maio appear, and spp.Uan to the system solely derived from th* 
picturing Of objects. Phonetic Is derived from Fhoneo, 1 round. 
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| ciples which have distinguished them from the begin¬ 
ning of history—adhered to ttio old plan, hut. improved it 
} by attributing analogous qualities to substantive things, 
j Thus they express the abstract idea ‘splendour’ by 
I a junction of the two characters by which they re¬ 
present the most brilliant of natural objects—namely, 
(Ire sun arid the moon. ‘Comfort’ is composed of the 
two signs which, when separate, mean respectively ‘ rice’ 
and * mouth for one of the greatest blessings a Chiua- 
i man can conceive, is having plenty of rice to eat. 

The Chinese written language, then, consists of re¬ 
presentations of natural objects, so combined by analo¬ 
gous reasoning and allusion, as to form a perfect relen- 
yrapkir system of ealrgraphy. Not having been derived 
from the ever-varying intonations of the human voice, 
it is so perfectly independent of all dialects, that whilst 
the inhabitants of various parts of China-l’roper, of Co- 
ehin-Chinn, of Japan, Loo-Oboo, and Corca/nre utiin- 
i tclligible toeaeh other in speech, yet they can effectually 
I’communicate their ideas in writing. The best prac¬ 
tical illustration of a written character, common to 
several nations who cannot understand each other’s 
speech, are the Arabic numerals common to all Europe. 
An Englishman, who could not understand what an 
Italian meant if he said venti-due, would comprehend 
j him immediately if he wrote down 22. This advan- 
| tage, which belongs to our numerals only, pertains 
to the whole language of the Chinese, mid those other 
: nations who use the same characters, without affixing 
to them the safne pronunciation.* In like manner, 
j music can he performed by musicians of any European 
nation. A Jusuif missionary happily characterised the 
1 Chinese language, v^Jieri be said it was wel! adapted 
‘ to paint words, and to speak to the ej'es.' Tin’s renders 
Chinese perfectly well adapted for a universal medium 
of communication between all nations. Such was, in 
deed, a proposition methodised bv Hi-hop Wilkins in an 
i hrhorate ‘ Essay towards a Real Character, and a Philo¬ 
sophical Language,’ which he presented to the Royal 
Society. 

H iving learnt the principles on which Chinese writ- 
j ing was originally constructed, the reader is prepared to 
go into such details as will enable him to unravel the 
mass of curious strokes, curves, crosses, and contortions, 
which Chinese writing presents to his eve. The whole 
I of the characters are made up of six elementary strokes: 
the combination of which (varying of course in print and 
different handwritings) completes the #hole system. The 
! student's first lesson, therefore, will he easy enough. Let 
j him get tiie proper Chinese materials, which consist of 
fine paper, a camel-hair brush, and a thick dilution of In¬ 
dian or Chinese ink, and learn to make neatly and readily 

the following marks J J J -j. These 

marks may be so varied in composition as to admit 
of being employed in many different ways, which aro 
J chiefly divided by the Chinese into—Is/, The Chucn- 
| shoo, or ancient characters; 2d, Le-shoo, or style-proper 
I for officials j 3d, Keae-shoo, or pattern style—a bold 
; legible character, answering to our round text; 4 th. 
Jling-ahoo, running-hand, in which the strokes' are 
blended and contracted according to established rules; 
5th, Tmou-Utze, a sort of short-hand, in which the cha¬ 
racters are so much abbreviated, that much practice is 
Nieeessary to decipher it, and is chiefly used for epistolary 
writing; 6 th. Sung -to, or printing character. • 

Regarding the next lesson, the scholar learns the 
astonishing and encouraging fact, that wheii he 1ms 
feted it, he will have obtained an insight into the 
tfwjfc of the language! There are two hundred and four- 
tetn primitive characters, which are formed by the'eom- 
innation of the above she marks. The meaning of a 
£ F P nrt * on °f these (for some are unnecessary) he 
win have to learn. They are very properly called ‘ keys,’ 


* Davis. . 

^ nmi ‘kr side by side, for the convenience of our 
TT Chinese write invariably )n columns, anil rend 

each pntp, from top to bottom, and from right to left. 


or, by the natives, Toe-poo,' directing characters.’ To 
facilitate their acquirement, the, Chinese have divided 
them into seventeen classes, according to the number of 
strokes employed to form them. The first class having 
only ene stroke, includes, therefore, no more than the 
above primitive!characters; the second olass consists 
of those keys which are made by any two of them ; the 
third, such as contain three strokes; and so on up to 
the seventeenth class, which contains the like number 
of marks, some of the primitive ones being often re¬ 
peated iu different positions. Now, the reason why a 
knowledge, of these keys makes so great a stride in the 
study of the language is, that one of them is to’be found 
m each of the thirty thousand characters in general use.* 
"When once acquainted with them, tile student is in a 
condition to translate Chinese, by the aid of a dictionary; 
of which we now proceed to show how lie may avail 
hagfcelf, that being also the best method'of giving the 
general render a notion of the construction of the Chinese 
system of writing. 

The two hundred and fourteen roots singly express 
the principal objects or ideas (hat mankind have occa¬ 
sion to communicate to one cuoljicr; such as man, 
horse, dog, metal. When you see the signs represent¬ 
ing cither of these things combined with others, you 
know at once the su/ijert to which the whole character 
refers. Every symbol which has reforeuee, for instance, 

to man, has the key yin , in it. Suppose the sign 

is met with. A little practice will show which 

part of it is the key; in this instance yin. You see 
at once that, because vin has two strokes, it belongs 
to the second class. Turning to the dictionary, you 
refer to that part of it which contains the second class 
characters, and having found the mark for yin, pro- 
toed to the subdivision in which that key is combined 
with signs of the fifth class, because the character to 
which it is joined has five strokes; and looking dowu 
the columns of signs thus compounded of the sefitqjd 
and fifth classes, you soon discover the one you want 

made up of ^, yin or man, and , tien, a cultivated 
field, and that ihe meaning you arc in search of is farmer. 

jg occur, wo perceive the key to 

lie the first sign. Seeking it amongst the classes with 
three strokes, we arc told it means a mouth, and it is at 
once known (hat the above symbol relates to something 
iu which that, organ is concerned. Pursuing research to 
tiie subdivision in which koo or mouth is accompanied by 
diameters with seven marks, (lie identical sign we have 
just figured will be seen with the definition ‘ compliment,’ 

otherwise Q, hoo, ‘ mouth,' and Q , yen, ‘ a word’— 

a very characteristic etymology—Chinese compliments 
being notoriously seldom more Mian mere lip service. To 
denote plurality, the same sign is repeated once or twice; 
thus the first primitive sign —- means one, or unity, 
but —i is two, or duality. The symbol for tree twice 
written means a thicket, but thrice repeated denotes a 
forest. Two yin, or men, together stand for a multi¬ 
tude. 

These examples may serve to givo a general idea of 
the principles upon which Chinese writing may be 
deciphered, and the case with which it euu, with a little 
attention, be done. Nor will the study lie found so dry 
r- may at first sight be supposed; for some of the 
etymologies (especially those of abstract nouns or quali¬ 
ties) are not only amusing, but instructive of the no¬ 
tions and manners of the people. The word to govern 
is ('ompnsed of ‘bamboo’ aud ‘slap;’ than which no¬ 
thing could better express the leading principle of the 
Chinese government. The two sign# which express 
kheu, proud, are ‘ high’ and 1 horse.’ The symboi for 


Should, again, Q 



. " . — . . .... . . - 

* Thn Chinese reckon eighty thousand characters in all; but 
most of these are either obsolete, or discarded from general use. 
The works of Confucius contain no more tha . 3000 characters. 
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chef, shame, when' separated,'Would-be ‘ ther. ear, tested 
‘to stop,’ ■ (Xneii, a pHaMier; •**■ formed’ by tp'A-a'maO, 
placed withlft ifu, Ian- enclosure; THddow eitlmatfonof 
the fematei'tei^'WhldhifoMna anunamfrtble trait-in 
Chinese natiottnl chtoantelV'-poepat-otiti in many ex¬ 
pressions 'vet-y-imcomplimdntiiry to thdiadles ‘ Agirl’ 
and>*thought,’ when plaoed together, 1 mean fickleness: 
the symbol for-‘woman-' thrice repeated dehotes this- 
chief or trearheiy. Death' is made up of ‘sickness’ 
«nd ‘ woman ;’ from a tradition that a certain’ empetor, 
having been given over 1 - by hi* physicians;, was left 
in the hands of women, when he died'‘as ;n matter 
of course,* ‘ Broken • reed,’ from' whioh wo and the 
Latins took the idea, !* with the Chinese also expressive 
of misfortune. The signs for ‘ fine' and ‘wards,’ when 
joined, mean deceit. A bargain is represented by ‘a 
word’ and • a nail.’ In short, there is scarcely a Chinese 
symbol but presents combinations equally curious and 
characteristic: some of them, however, are -quite inex¬ 
plicable, from the traditions or facts which gave rise to 
them having been lost or forgotten. 

But something more than the amusing practice of 
ascertaining the signification of Chinese symbols is re¬ 
quired before the pupil wifi he able to translate with 
facility: he must team upon what principle the signs 
follow each other, or, as we should say, how the words 
are put together, so as to make up a complete idea or 
a complete statement Here, again, we find the unso¬ 
phisticated state of the language a great assistance to 
the learner. The langdage, not admitting of inflection, 
has no grammar. Although works on philology and 
etymology abound, no Chinese book treating of the 
construction or the grammar (properly so called') of the 
language has been discovered. This is not difficult, to 
explain. The whole of the written language consisting 
of signs originally copied from visible objects, it follows 
that the only part of speech it is possible for it to have 
is, strictly speaking, the substantive. ‘ A language all 
substantives ?’ exclaims the pupil; ‘ this rather puzzles 
than enlightens me!’ The puzzle is soon solved. The 
English grammarian knows that our own language 
consists, ia reality, of no more than two elements, 
namely, of nouns and particles. To get a complete 
notion, therefore, of a language all nouns, it is only ne¬ 
cessary to refer to a^hort-hand writer, who discards 
particles; for, In following a speaker, he only puts 
down the more important words; consequently, his 
note* consist 'of nothing but a language of nouns; yet 
he can read them ns fluently as you can good Homan 
print. But the Chinese do not go so far as the steno¬ 
grapher : they do make use of characters equivalent to 
our prepositions, conjunctions. Sc. though each of 
those signs is, in fact; a substantive; because although 
the radical meaning of each- Chinese character never 
changes, whatever be its position in a sentence, and 
although it is always a substantive, yet that substantive 
may be employed adverbially, adjectively, as a preposi¬ 
tion, conjunction, Ac.; in Other words, according to its 
position in the sentence, if is made to perform the office 
of those' parts of speech, without changing either its form 
or original signification. This will be better understood 
by a reference to our own language, in which the same 
thing frequently occurs, Taleethe word present as an ex¬ 
ample; in the sentence 1 he made him a present,’ it is a 
noun-substantive ;Afi ‘-they present him with an animal 
sura,’ it becomes, by a change’ of accent, a noun-active, 
or verb; in * the* present season,’ it is an adjective; in 
at present; I am’unable,^changes to an adverb. Mul- 
tttudes of words also oofeus which are used both as sub¬ 


stantives leetiiJe, ;se as to' cause .them to serve as verbs, 

: we -insteHetothei following;—Aiky a mbiitb, and pih, n n 
arrow, When placed- together, communicates the -idea 

of an arrow 'darting into a .mouth,, aid, makes 

rhea, to knew, because’'"knowledge,’ Says' the Chinese 
lexicographer; ‘Wits motion,-Tesemtiles thb-WiftneSs (if 
an arrow.’ It is easy to : see how this pMficipie, mote 
extensively applied, may fettn other* of themdre impor¬ 
tant parts of speech! > . 

But we have yet to account for the possibility of 
turning norms into particles, and Of this our Own 
tortgue also supplies numerous examples. One will suf¬ 
fice : the conjunction • if’ is nothing more than an ab¬ 
breviation of the verb ‘ give,’ and is used in exactly the 
same signification as of old; namely,-in a subjunc¬ 
tive or conditional sense.* We now proceed to afford 
some examples of the principle by which Chinese par¬ 
ticles originate out of substantives; A perpendicular, 

hue drawn through koo, the mouth, f|^ mams ‘ through,’ 

in the midst, or within. The preposition ‘above’ is 
formed by the primitive horizontal stroke, meaning 
one, and the often-mentioned key, yin or man, thus, 

; while, to express ‘below,’ the man is placed 
underneath, thus, ^ . Admitting that ijih (the'hori¬ 
zontal stroke — literally ‘one’) denotes the level or 
medium : by placing yin above it, the idea is suggested 
of something above or superior, whilst the reverse is 
indicated when the sign for man is written under, 
neatli. Mow, these characters, besides being particles, 
are also nouns abstract in thcmselVes, meaning, besides, 

‘ a superior’ and ‘ an inferiorand how they should he 
applied, is fully indicated by the context; fur it must lie 
observed, although the power of the words clunge, the 
idea is precisely the same. Wherever tljnse cliaraoters 
appear, you may he perfectly certain that they apply tp 
something (what the context will supply) which you pre 
to suppose is above or below. Much a meaning, and no 
other, is instantly communicated by the sight of those 
arbitrary symbols; and to comprehend the idea they 
convey, no mental analysis is necessary, as in alphabetic 
and syllabic languages. Analysis being unnecessary, so 
of course is grammar, and this is very probably the 
reason why no European linguist has been able to dis¬ 
cover a Chinese treatise on that subject 
The only approach to grammar which the Chinese . 
have made, is the division of the whole of their word* 
according to their origin and components. This classifo; . 
cation has six branches. I at Seany-hing, ‘ imitative synii 
bols,’ comprehending the six hundred and eight charge, | 
ters which bear a resemblance to the objects they express, 
such as the sign for koo, the mouth, ‘id, Che~tsz//f indi¬ 
cative symbols,’ which express attributes «i<! relatiyc-eir- j 
cumstauecs, like the signs for ‘ above;’ below,’&W This j 
class comprises qne,.hundred,aiid seven character*,, iM j 
lhrny-e, or ‘ symbols opmbudog ideas,’ such a* -WlMPg I 
‘ splendour’ from, the. signs for, sun and moOB, or causing i 
two yin, or men^ to|ateud,‘for a.giultitude,, IfreteiSp j 
seven hundred, amd forty, of, these aymbpls., ‘ It.ifrta ! 
this,’ remark#.‘<Ju^lflA; ttWt,.tj)e,feanierS of ! 

ractew have shown, their,,greatest ,i»ganmty, ! . J Mi*ek 
sound sense ahd hriginaUhought are discovered,m ptom, 
symbols.’ t. Mh, CWs-ck or;‘inveited- symjtelV A 
puxalingdasfc .numbering , hupdred^ad.jgq^fr. 
two,, In which the fe TO «.tkfo.WWChtlfteiteften, rn 

la on theMttde of koo, a ««A.tkpe aSa.ft'# i 

— m i, ; ji a . d s i ll a n ; 

i rrfir sw* i 

1. - “ v.'w 'in i 

;is •s.isLt oi hiAiiSis I 


gratn matityl •aenaes, without the least Chwlitjil tiie 
w ore ltteif. Wh ile ’tee 1 aeoompanying chMMUtfi^dofine 
wit® certainty the sense in whioh -it ,ft batHs* A# an 
epcMjjptocc’MW theCffiineae somettmewifrake)-' 
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shtuy, w ' symbols expressive mf sounds,’ and is the 
nearest approach.to the .phonetic er,:*yilal»io systems of 
writing-in tbe< language-, j Those; signs represent such 

t imid* as arc supposed to resemble the noises made by 
iu ! t$ings they represent. Upon this principle our own 
word ‘whix’ wasforiucd.froin the supposed resemblance 
of the sound.made by an arrow or buliet while cleaving 
the air; ‘ bp**/ too, is very like tlie noise made by a 
bee. lit this way the Chinese character representing 
water is pronounced ‘ shway,’ which bears no very dis¬ 
tant resemblance to (die sphisiliug of water., The sixth 
class, or /na-tumy, comprises about 59$ different charac¬ 
ters, and are.figurative, like the word ‘ govern,’ from slap 
and bamboo, the signs for ‘ pride,’ ‘ comfort,’ tic. before 
explained. 

The next difficulty---one common indeed to the rudi¬ 
ments of all foreign languages—is that presented by the 
different consecutive order in which words arc placed 
to express the same fact or idea. Thus, to say ‘ i saw 
•him in tho city,’,.a frenchman would alter that ar¬ 
rangement of the tjyords thus— 1 1 him saw in the city’ 
(,Te lui voyaia duns la cite); while to render the sen¬ 
tence into good Latin, it would stand, 1 Ilim in the city 
I saw'-(ilium in urbe vidi). fortunately, the diffi¬ 
culty thus created is not greater in Chinese than in any 
ef the above instances. The words in the sentence, 

‘ Only three vessels of war arc arrived,' fall, in Chinese, 
in this ordes, ‘ Military vessri three only come are.’ 
This phrase prft into Latin, does not in the least differ 
ftvnti thfe Chinese* Version, standing /u Hi fares naves Ires 
singula* advecUe' sunt. When a Chinaman wishes to 
Write * This is better than that,’ he would use signs 
which, when literally translated, would read, ■ This, 
compared with that, is the more good;’ of which no one 
Would hesitate to conjecture the true signification; for 
though tho words do not occur in the same consecu¬ 
tive order as in English, yet in most instances the sense 
is so directly and plainly expressed, that it can seldom 
lie mistaken, even by the novice. 

Iu drawing tiffs very faint outline of the origin, con¬ 
struction, and nature of the Chiuese language, we have 
haff no other design than to direct general attention to 
its’study. With such inadequate means of development 
as lie within the limits of an article in a popular journal, 
it would be Impossible to communicate any well-grounded 
elementary knowledge. We regret that no treatise on 
the rudiments of the Chinese language has yet been 
published in such a form as to conic within the reach 
of general readers. Those, however, in whom we may 
have awakened a desire to acquire a knowledge of this 
ntost'ancient and philosophical system of symbols, we 
beg to refer to this Clavis Siniea of Dr Marshman, the 
Chinese Grammar and Dictionary of I)r Morrison, and 
rifo published Lectures of Professor Kidd—provided 
they are able to' obtain access to those expensive works. 

'K/Is ne^esSsry to describe, in conclusion, the imple¬ 
ments Used by the Chinese for writing'; upon a uniform 
Miff efegatrt Execution of which they lay great stress as 
» taint of-education. -ThC apparatus consists, first, of 


jdt ’pf 'tte black, various elaborate receipts have been 
fcbhjjfctafdtf '&*’ ifo toanufacriire, is composed of no- 
v(WW| Tff«'*'fiffBp-bMck and gluten, -with a little musk 
to mVeffi* afi agreeable odtffir. The stick* or cakes 
iff ‘-gold aitd ■ Various commits-- gene- 
riffl/y-ifsi Mi? rfciS:srii 3 TOky haviff seen’, with' thfe figure of 
.^%8i^ ; |(Svy^ i (ffidtB'%dkahoctkngi}hit , 'tiiblet. The' 
'ytWdt'- usually stamped above tore' Louivg voa 
ft. to say ‘The horse-dragoh T carrying 
“t-hi*. back the table.’ This refers to a tradition which 
; *t are , ri#e to the figure of a dragon befog always ex- 
pw»re of royalty; *M when the tafitet or seal is 
added to this sigav_it meffns (or should mean) that 

■W4Kn0*^*M. manufitowoff 

, who reausss tS Koong-me, near Nankin, where the 
beat ink hi made. The mark is, however, simulated so 


extensively by less celebrated makers; that nine cakes 
vt ink out of ten are adorned with it,i-^Tbe second article 
for tlie writing-table ts a smooth slab ,of; abate or sohis- 
tus, with a depression at each end to bold water; Upon 
tiffs slab the ink is rubbeff pimttilyi M. watcrrcolour 
artists prepare tJeir oelours for twci—The third.imple- 
nient is a pencil made of rabhltg.hair* inserted into a 
reed handle, ahd used exactly in .the same manner as we 
use camel-hair hrusfies. .Tiffs accounts for the shapes 
of the lines engraved above, which result from tlie use 
of the small brush instead of a pen, and vary of course, 
as all handwriting does.with the skill and fancy of the 
writer. The mniu outline and direction of the charac¬ 
ters arc, however, nil traceable to the six elementary 
strokes.—The fourth article is, of course, paper. This 
is nearly transparent, being much tluuner and more 
porous than that which we use; and, as it is made of 
tliitfjElelicate inner hark of tlie bamboo, 'is not white, 
but of a straw-coloured tint, (some idea of the fineness 
of this paper may be formed by comparison with that 
which is used by printsellers for their ‘ India proofs,’ 
which is tlie common paper manufactured by the 
Chinese for wrapping up parcels, pml makes its way 
into tiffs country around packages of silk. 

These implements tire called ‘ tlie four precious ele¬ 
ments and it is a part of tho education of a young 
Chinese to keep tlieui iu neat and efficient order. 


hush-heaIung. 

Mirny procioiis rites 
A ml i-mCumi, of our i ur,il ancestry 
Arc gone, or stealing from us.— Ifnritss'orlh. 

O.vi; of the old country festivals still" surviving in some 
retired nooks and corners of our island is the rush- 
bearing, a ceremony interesting enough as a mere spec¬ 
tacle of gay dresses and happy faces, but still more as 
the vestige of a rite, the origin of which is scar(jely 
perceptible in the remoteness of antiquity. As we has*; 
seen it celebrated in the nortli of England, it is simply 
this:—The young maidens of the village, o» the eve of 
some particular Sunday in the height of summer, fall 
into procession, and walk to church, each carrying a 
wreath of flowers, with a few rushes here and there 
interspersed. The garlands are distributed over the in¬ 
terior of tlie building, and permitted to remain until tlie 
afternoon uf the succeeding day, when each girl resumes 
tlie ‘virgin crants’ she had previously borne. Many 
conjectures have been formed as to tlie institution of 
this observance. The opinion most generally enter¬ 
tained is, that it sprung out of the recommendation of 
Tope Gregory IV. to the early priesthood, that on the 
anniversary of the foundation of their churches, they 
should construct huts of. green branches near tlie 
sacred edifices, and solemnise the day with sober festi¬ 
vity. Anciently, the rushes were taken iu greater 
quantity, and spread over the floor, where they re¬ 
mained until tlie .progress of decay rendered a fresh 
supply necessary. Not only was this done at the an¬ 
nual rush-bearing, but also throughout tlie year, by 
way of protection against the humidity of the ground. 
It is easy to cite instances of this comfortless proceed-* 
ing. In tlie churchwarden’s accounts for the parish of 
St Margaret, Westminster, for 1544,, there is the,fol¬ 
lowing item :—‘ Taid for rushes against the dedication- 
day, which is always the first Sunday in October, 
Is. 5d.;’ and in a similar set of account* for the church 
of St Mary at Hill, Loudon, for 1504»: there .is this 
entVy‘ Paid for two berden, ryssbes for the t trewy in g 
the newe pewes, 3d.’ If the ceremony of: rush-bearing 
was originally established as a religiousrite, that pur¬ 
pose seems in process of. time to have become entirely 
changed, and scenes of rustic merriment attendant upon 
a village woke took the: place of solemn observances. 
Rush-bearing was . then classed with morris - dances, 
revels, and the like. A passage in a satirical work of 
the seventeenth century prove* this statement. The 
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writer, speaking of a country braggadocio, aays, ‘ His 
sovereignty is showne highest at May-games, wakes, 
summering®, and ruth-bearings; where it is twentieto 
one hut iiee becomes beneficial! to the lord of the 
mannour by nieanes of a bloody nose or a broken-pate.’ 
That is, the lord's ootfers would bo swilled by the lines 
inflicted upon him for his ruffianly behaviour. 

In a manuscript preserved in the llarleian Collection, 
British Museum, there is an account of a rush-bearing 
at Bunbury, in Cheshire, which we transfer to our 
pages. ‘ Being at my worthy friend’s, the worthy Mr 
Alien’s house, at Torporley, in Cheshire, and hearing 
tliat there was a famous rush-bearing, as the Cheshire 
people call it, oil account of the hanging up a new 
chandelier of brass in their church, which cost the 
parish about L.30, we took a ride there in the evening 
to see the ceremony. This parish is a very large one, 
and lias about'a dozen townships depending on it, which 
all sent at different times garlands and large kind of 
fans, adorned with gilt paper cut with various figures, 
and mixed with flowers: these were borne by separate 
persons, each having one in his hand, and coming in 
procession from thqir different townships at intervals; 
and many of tlio neighbouring villages also sending 
them garlands, all which were set up in different parts 
of the church, made it look very ornamental, and gave 
the whole village an air of gaudy and cheerfulness not 
usual in the more southern parts of the kingdom. On 
the dedication-day of their churches in the north, it is 
usual for them to street' them with rushes, and other- 
ways adorn them ; hut it had not been practised lit. 
Bunbury within the memory of man : but having now 
roofed their church about two years before, and very 
handsomely ceiled it, and buying the aforesaid brass 
branch, they were desirous of solemnising the memory 
of it; and the day following was to be ushered in u ith 
the ringing of bells, and two sermons, and great psnlm- 
singing, and other festivities. St Boniface is the patron 
saint of the church, on which day their wake is held.’ 
,»i*i'he ancient practice of strewing the floors of private 
dwellings, as well as of churches, with rushes and other 
herbs, is well known. Sir Thomas Newton in his 
‘Herball to the Bible,’ printed in 1587, says, ‘Sedge 
and rushes, with the which many in the country do use 
in tiie soramer time to strew their parlors and churches, 
as well for eooleness As for pleasant smell.’ In Slmk- 
speare’s Taming of the Shrew, another illustration of 
the custom occurs. * Where’s the cook?’ eries the im¬ 
patient Grumios ‘is supper ready, the house trimmed, 
rushes strewed, cobwebs swept, and everything in order?’ 


MY Flit ST W 0 UK. 

So sic years since, having long been accustomed to put 
uiy thoughts upon paper, and my manuscript having 
increased to a goodly quantity, I determined to form 
out of it a little volume, and publish it. I was not 
totally unaware of the hazard of such an undertaking, 
especially by one whose name was strange to the public; 
but the many instances I had known of vapid trash 
having reached several editions, emboldened me to hope 
that my little book might pay its expenses, and beyond 
this I had no expectation. I determined, however, to act 
cautiously, and endeavour to. obtain, if possible, a pub¬ 
lisher who would take upon himself the entire respon¬ 
sibility of its publication, and give me some trifling 
remuneration for the manuscript. 

The receptiga.l feiet with from the various publishers 
on whom Ijpfited was characteristic, and not- a little 
amusing. Owe glanced at the manuscript, and, observing 
its subject, shiugged up his shoulders, returning it With 
the cheering remark, that books of such a character 
were certain failures. A second twirled the manuscript 
in Ms thumb and finger, as though calculating hoW 
many pages it would make in print A third was much 


pleased with it, ami protested it ought to be published, 
but declined bringing it out on his own responsibility, 
as ho had already lost not a trifle in works of that de¬ 
scription. Another bade me leave it for perusal, ami 
unceremoniously directed me to write on the wrapper 
the sum I expected for it. .Another, with a laudable 
and perhaps rare conscientiousness, hoped I would ex¬ 
cuse the remark, hut some of my opinions were-so op¬ 
posed to his own as to their theology, that he must 
decline publishing it, though lie fully agreed with the 
sentiments in general, and admired the tendency of the 
hook. Some declared they would readily have published 
it, but they had already other books of the same descrip¬ 
tion in which they were interested, and with whose sale 
it would interfere. Different, however, as my reception 
was from the various publishers, yet all agreed in tins, 
that they could not purchase the manuscript, and that, 
if published at, all, it must be at my own risk. 

Having calculated the cost, I at length placed the 
manuscript in the hands of a respectable publisher, em¬ 
ploying a friend of my own to print it. The publisher 
suggested that the manuscript should be increased, in 
order tliat the book might be of a more respectable size; 
ami as my time was much engaged in an absorbing oc¬ 
cupation, it wns not a little harassing to *bc compelled 
to tax nit' wearied powers so severely ; and in which I 
was the more hurried, as it was doMral)|e that the book 
should lie published on a certain early day. llverv day. 
from the first waking moment to the last, I was forced 
to bend my thoughts to this 0116 object; and in the 
crowded street, surrounded by the bustle of business, 
and amidst a thousand distractions, to spur my jaded 
mind to undue effort, in order finally to prepare the work 
for the press. Added to this, 1 was annoyed by the usual 
vexatious delays, and not a little harassed by the pc tiy 
details (too well known to authors) of size, paper, type, 
price, &e. At length, having run the gauntlet of prin- 
1 engraver, and bookbinder, and steered my hook 
solely through their hands, I had the satistaction of see¬ 
ing it in the publisher's window a few days ufter the 
one appointed. 

Instead, however, of my trouble and anxiety being 
now concluded, I found they were only beginning. I 
iiad now to send copies to the principal periodicals for 
review, to write notes in all directions to my friends and 
acquaintance soliciting their patronage, aud to advertise 
in every widely-circulating vehicle of information, in 
order tliat the public might be apprised of the important 
fact that my little book was published. Anxiously dul 
I await the critiques of the reviewers, and manfully did 
1 nerve myself to braVe all the contemptuous or bitter 
tilings which carping critics might pen concerning tny 
literary first-born. Not a little pride and pleasure, how¬ 
ever, did I feel when, though the approbation of some 
was very qualified, more than one respectable publica¬ 
tion lauded it in the highest terms, and pronounced it 
fully equal to the works of the very best writers in its 
line. Month after month I had the satisfaction of see¬ 
ing quotations from its pages in magazines and reviews/ 
of standing and celebrity; again and again I was told 
how acceptable and esteemed was my little book where- 
ever it had been introduced; and even royalty itself con¬ 
descended to honour me with its patronage. Thus gp-. 
cuuraged, 1 determined to advertise liberally pfive-poumi- 
notes were changed and. spent in the easiest, if net the 
pleasantest manner; and my,hopes were sanguine that 
the harvest would at least repay the expense of the 
seed. 

The result of my appeal to my own private friends 
and acquaintance was,on the whole favourable. Many 
patronised my book to the full extent of their ability, 
and from whom I least expected it, were the most 
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prompt to encourage and recommend. Some returned 
no answer j some expressed a desire to read it, and re¬ 
quested to burrow it; some volunteered to liispose of 
some copies, from whom I never obtained either books 
or money. Some, on being told the price, wished to 
know if I could not take less; and others, who evinced 
no intention of patronising the book I had already 
written, pronounced it. very excellent, and thoughtlessly 
inquired when I intended to publish another. Some 
seemed to expect that, they should be presented with a 
copy in virtue of relationship or friendship, and appeared 
quite incapable of understanding the expense and hazard 
of publishing, as though the cost were nothing, and the 
profit certain. Though I sold, therefore, in my own little 
circle full as many copies as I had expected, yet the 
units subtracted but very slowly from the aggregate 
printed, and the shillings ! received went but a little 
way towards liquidating the heavy expenses'! had in¬ 
curred. 

* (in calling at nyy publisher’s, 1 found that he was 
highly pleased with the appearance and contents of the 
book, and that lie had sent it round the trade, according 
ij to custom; but that, villi the exception of one buok- 
|j seller (to whom some friends had recommended my 
j| volume), not one copy bad been subscribed for. This 
|j was indeed a discouraging beginning; but the publisher 
i assured me that he had no fear that the work would 
' eventually sell, though from its nature it would probably 
make its wav but slowly at the outset; and Iil strenu¬ 
ously advised me?, ns the opinions of the press had been 
so favourable, lef advertise liberally. Again, therefore, 
lin'd to change, my bank-notes; my sovereigns were 
rapidly transmuted pito a pocketful of worthless re¬ 
ceipts, though very slowly did tlu; copits disappear from 
iiie publisher’s shop. 

In reply to my inquiries subsequently at the pub¬ 
lisher’s, I was invariably exhorted to advertise, and told 
tu.it 1 was not doing so sufficiently, I hud already, 

, however, expended far more than the sale of the whole 
impression could produce, and 1 felt it prudent to pause ; 
for although a work can scarcely be exiieeicd to sell if 
not advertised, yet undoubtedly there is a limit beyond 
which it would be rashness to advance. I was sowing 
sovereigns to reap shillings ; and however advantageous 
is might be to the publisher to advertise unsparingly, I 
■ found that the advertisements affected the sale so feebly, 
that to me it would be ruinous to persevere. The sale, 
too, after a time, gradually decreased; attractive novel¬ 
ties were every month appearing; and at length, after 
three years of anxiety, the sale having almost entirely 
ceased, I was compelled to close accounts with the pub¬ 
lisher, and sell off at any price the remaining copies, 

, The publisher, after deducting his per eentage, handed 
me a few pounds, and the remainder of the copies 
fetched a price which barely paid for the binding. 
On balancing mv profit and loss, I found Unit, besides 
, my literary labour, and th^ worry and inconvenience of 
j publication, i was minus about thirty pounds. Thus 
i ended the history of my first work, and, if my present 
resolution fail not, my last one. 

[The above recital we believe to be a faithful picture, 
not of one, but of many cases. In the ordinary world, 
when a novice produces a few poems or prose essays of 
apparent merit, nothing seems more proper than that 
' they should be published, the merit being expected to 
secure that attention which will make the publication a 
profitable one. Those who reason in this manner, never 
take into account the vast competition there is at all 
■times for the ear and eye of the public, rendering it 
quite possible for very considerable merit to be entirely 
overlooked. They never dream that even to give a new 
book a chance of gaining attention, large sums must be 
spent in advertising, so that it may be something like 
an impossibility to publish a small book, however de¬ 
cided its merit, lucratively. All these things are known 
to the booksellers, most of whom have experienced losses 
by very promising ventures, and it is not therefore sur¬ 
prising that this Sam of; men appear to ardent-minded 
• 


young poets as the enemies rather than the friends of 
aspiring genius. But the booksellers are in the right, 
if their trade is to be conducted on ordinary principles, 
and the only error is in literary aspirants not calcu¬ 
lating costs before they rush into print.— Ed.~\ 


run pkoof-iujusk at uiitaumiuAM. 

All muskets lnuiinlncturod ut Birmingham must bo sub¬ 
mitted to a test imposed by government, which takes place 
in what is called the ‘proof-house.' Muskets that have 
stood this test lire stamped. 1 went to see this isteicstiiig 
; loof house. I was told that every musket wus there 
tilled with a charge lire times as powerful as Unit Which 
it was expel led to emry when in ordinary use. There aro 
rooms in which the p'Mc.fiug nirtridgcs me prepared, others 
in wbkh the mm Lets arc loaded, and a place railed ‘ tlio 
hr#,’ where they ju" <bs( liurgeil This is managed in the j 
folio.manner . the loaded muskets, lCl'll or 1'iO at it i 
tiino, are placed side, by side upon a low scaffolding, upon I 
which it is possible to fasten them completely. Their ! 
mouths lire tinned towards the inner wall oi the room, 
where the bullets tly into a heap of sand, ’five walls of i 

the room are of great strength nu8 iluekness, a,ml tlu: \ 

doors mid windows are sliougly barricaded v.ith iron. A j 
train of powder is then laid, running over the loueli-hole 1 
of eauh piece to*a. small opening, where il in tired. On tile 1 
occasion of my visit, 120 muskets, intended for the navy, 1 
welt) tried. Tie so are of larger calibre than those in use j 
in I lie army. After the discharge had taken place, a little 
time was allowed for the smok(*to clear away before wo 
entered the pioot-room. where we found that seven barrels 
had lmrst, but that I Id had stood the test,. ’The superin- J 

Undent of the establishment told me that sometimes as ; 

many es twenty out of a hundred would burnt, but very ij 
often also (ewer Ilian seven. If wo take five or six per * 
cent, as (lie average, it gives us a high idea of tlm excellent j 
workmanship of English gun-makers. Wo were told tint, , 
not long ago, a woikman, who bad hern detected in sonic i 
little peculation, found means to secrete himself in the ; 
pi oof-room, where be placed bis body immediately in Smut j 
of the battery. He was found quite dead, and pierced*^ ' 
■six bullets.— Kohl's KiuitumJ. ] 

• 

CURE OF 11)1018 BY 1NTELT.ECTUAI. MEANS. 

Iii reference to an article on tlio improved method re¬ 
sorted to in France foi the amelioration and eureol idiocy, 
which appeared in our last volume (page fillfl), we are 
happy to observe that the ay atom there described has 
been quite successful in Prussia. It will ho remembered 
that wo specially referred to Dr Voisin, chief physician to , 
the llieetre hospital near Paris, who has long been sue- j 
eessfully employed in improving the intellectual powers of | 
idiots, by bringing into exercise those faculties which aji- 
pear to lie in the most healthy condition. For total idiots, I 
of course nothing eau be done; but tluir proportion to I 
partial idiots is very small; and of the lat ter, while moat 
of the faculties are deficient, there are. generally others 
that do not fall much, if at all, short of the common condi¬ 
tion. To such faculties this treatment is pointedly directed, 
and the result, is, that all the others become gradually im¬ 
proved. The systign has been adopted at tlio Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, situated No. 88 Dines Street, Berlin, Into 
which insane patients are admitted. ‘The instruction of 
idiots by intellectual means,’ Nays the Gonna,n newspaper 
from which wo derive our information, ‘lias succeeded. 
The problem, theoretically and practically, has been solved 
by the director, M. Saegert, in conjunction with M. Sachs, 
first teacher of the establishment; and this solution has 
been scientifically proved and acknowledged by our emi¬ 
nent physicians Dr Bary and Dr Joseph Milller.’ So fully 
a ssured is the Prussian government of the complete efficacy 
of the system, that a portion of the Berlin Deal and Dumb 
Inalitution is to be permanently set'aside as an hospital 
for idiots, in which to test more folly the efficacy of the 
educative mode of treating them. It would give us great 
pleasure could we announce that the plan, so ably advo¬ 
cated by Dr Voisin, and so effectually carried out by him 
at the Bicfetre in Paris, and by the teachers of the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum in Berlin, had found Its way info 
Great Britain. But we have not heard of 6ny attempt 
to form an hospital for idiots, although no such institution 
exists hero at present. 

« * 
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DR ARNOTT’S four necessaries for health. 

Dp Nun. Arnoti, author of the Elements of Physics, and inventor of the Water Bed and Stovo which pass by his 
name, has prepared a table exhibiting the four necessaries for sustaining health, and the effects of their deficiency 
nnd excess; as also the noxious influences to. which •we are subject. This tabl&ia here subjoined We would suggest 
that young persons in schools and prtratfc dwellings should bo set to copy it on a large sheet, and that these copies 
should he hung up in all plac/ss where they are Highly to ho read by a considerable number of peraona 


‘ ; 

THE FOUR NECESSARIES. 

' 

^ 1 ‘ In Pit Kind and Degree. 

In Deficiency, or of U nlit Kind. 

e In Excels. 

1. Air, # .. 

Suffocation, .... 

Unchanged air. 

Excess of oxygen. 

2. Tenipqratupc, 

Cold (intense), . . 

Heat (intense). 

3. Aliment:— 

Food,. 

Drink, ..... 

Hunger or bad food, . 

Thirst,. 

Gluttony or surfeit. 

•Swilling vftter. 

! 1. Exercise:— f 

j Of the body. 

I Of the mind, 

, 

] Of Mu- mixed social uptit tides, j 

Inaction, or .... 

Ennui. 

’Certain depressing passions—as 
fear, sorrow, Ai. 

Solitude, 

Fatigue or exhaustion. 

Want of sleep. 

Certain exciting pasioons— as 
anger, jealousy, kc. 

Certain kinds of debaueher}. 


J 


THU TWO KINDS Oi t aXlOl* AOENTS. • 

1. Violence:-- /' 

Wounds—Fractures—Dislocations—Burns—Lie).,nine, &c. * 

2. Poisons:— 

Animal, Mineral, Vegetable. 

Certain of these, such as alcohol in its various forms, opium, tobacco, Ac. which in lurge quantities feiH 
instantly, when they are taken in very moderate quantity eau be bora® with apparent impunity, and are 
sometimes classed as articles of sustenaiiec, or they may be medicinal j but, if taken beyond such modera¬ 
tion, they become, to the majority of men, destructive slow poisons. 

Contagions--as of plague, small pox. and ineuisloc. 

Malaria of marshes, thickets, and filth. 


THE PEA I'U-XVATC'H. 

Though natural history long ago declared that these 
sounds proceed trom a'little harmless insect, hundreds of 
believers still exist who reftise to be persuaded that the 
noise is not prophetic of the charnel-house. Even those 
who have been brought to credit the fact of the ticking 
being made by an insect, are reluctant all at once to aban¬ 
don a gloomy notion, and therefore affirm that the sound 
is still significant of death ; for, say they, it comes from a 
spider in the act of dying, and when the ticks cense, the 
creature is dead- Many intelligent persons arc aware that 
this latter opinion is equally erroneous with the former ; 
bat as others may lack suoh concoct information, it might 
not be altogether superfluous to state that the insect in 
question is nut a spider, but ‘the pcdicu/tte of old wood, a 
species of Mrmei belonging to the order aptem in the Lin- 
mean system.’ It is very diminutive. There are two kinds of 
death-watches. One is very different in appearance from the 
other. The former only boats seven or eight quick strokes 
at a time: the latter wifi beat some hours together more 
deliberately, and without ceasing.. This ticking, instead of 
having anything to do with dfcgth, is a joyous sound, and 
as harmless as the cooing of a dove. It is to be regretted 
tliat science, to which wo owe, so many blessings—so much 
erf' health, both bodiiy and mental—should have made an 
mooli's derate compromise with superstition, by naming 
this lively aud harmless little creature mortisaga —that is, 
the ‘ death-presager.’— Aim-worth's Magazine. 

OTHER men’s actions. 

There, i* no word or action hut may be taken with two 
* wher wJth tlie right hand of charitable construc- 
Z?s f i?foS.* ai ' ster uVerprotation of malice and suspicion j 
«B things so succeed as they are taken. To construct 
•M **“ hut a pleasing and profitable .-deceit 

to myself; butto tnmoonstrue a good thing, k a treble j 
wmnSwto • myself, the action,, and the antW-WAkop 


NOTES, 

The note on the 'vino, of Palestine in No. .14, lms, we find, given 
rise to some remarks in the publications of the professors of Total 
Abstinence. We have been Induced in consequence to review the 
subject, and tlio following is the sum of what occurs to us with 
reference to itProfessor ititehoock appears to have somewhat 
overstated the opinions of the author of Anti-Bacchus, in represent 
ing Mm as endeavouring to establish that the wines alluded to ii. 
Script.ire were not alcoholic. Anti-Bacchus endeavonrs, it is true 
to take a way as much as possible from the grounds for su plowing th ai 
tlie scriptural wines were alcoholic, aud in some passages ho makes 
such largo demands to this effect, that a enrsory reader might sup¬ 
pose him denying altogether that these wines contained any alco¬ 
hol. In other passages, however, the alcohol of some of the Wines 
of Scripture u explicitly allowed, and -this we find to be it general 
admission amongst the professors of abstinence. Of course, fo e* 
far a, we have been misled by Jth* professor's paper to overstate the 
conclusions of Anti-Baoabas, wo foci regret, and now oflfcr our 
best apologies. We mast at the same time remark, that what we 
have latterly road in that Work and others with regard to th* dis¬ 
tinction of the character of ancient whies, appears' to Us over- 
strained and unsatisfactory, mow particularly when we find that 
the prcsrait w ines of Palestine are all of them laigsly tloolioUe. Wo 
therefore mainly hold to our fanner posttipu, that the advantage,-)' 
of abstineniA from Intoxicating drinks ought'tu be argued for on 
other grounds. • ’ 'A' *V' i '' ■'* 

With reference to a paper on SuretM Mp to Na 87, it may be pro- 
l«r, for preventing mlseor.caption, to state that tha idea of the 
tiuarantee Sociriy, which shhetitutca the lnmimaoe principle for 
private seeing, arlgfratedin MW vtfBfc* gedttwmqi -brtoaglng it 
the Bank of ^jlai»d,jslthtnij|5i find ox ptab^ed.to th® jutiHo in 'the 
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THE NEGLECTED C H 1 L D. 

, BV CAMILLA TOULMIN. 

‘Sr.u what beautiful flowers Mrs Woodley has trivon 
j us!’ exclaimed, almost at the same moment, Augusta 
I and Caroline Shelton, as they entered their mother’s 
| drawing-room after a morning’s walk; ‘ hut we wish 
! to give them to you, mamma, if you will accept them,’ 

| continued the children in set phrase, and with an air of 
i affectation, that would have been anything hut pleasing 
: 1 to a more discreet mother. 

I' ‘My darlings' replied Mrs Shelton, rising languidly 
j from the sofa, -mnl drawing the children towards her; 

\ ‘my sweet girls never forget dear mamma, do they? 

And what did klrs Woodley say to you, my dears?’ 
i; ‘ She did not say much,’ returned Augusta, a prim 

j womanly Miss of fourteen years old, and the eldest of 
! the family; ‘ but she told us to gather some flowers if 
we liked, and asked us to have a ride on the pony; but 
, j of course we did not mount, because we thought it 
j j might crease these clean frocks, and that would have 
|! displeased you. Margaret, however, rode him round 
j | and round the paddock.’ 
j j ‘Of course ; she has no thought.’ 

|j ‘But Margaret had not a clean frock on, mamma,’ 
i said Caroline, who was a degree more child-like than 
the other, and sometimes, though not often, put in a 
kind word for her neglected sister. 

* Never mind, my love; you and Augusta shall go out 
with me this afternoon; that will be much better than 

j pony-riding.’ 

i At this moment a loud sobbing was heard at the door, 
j and the next instant Margaret Shelton, the youngest 
daughter, entered the room, accompanied by her con¬ 
stant companion, Hover, a large spaniel, whose eoi.ar 
was now ornamented with fresh flowers, very similar to 
those the favoured children had just presented to their 
mother. Margaret was about eleven years old; and 
though her complexion was less delicate, and her fea¬ 
tures less regular, than those of her sisters, intelligence 
beamed brightly and surely from her dark eyes; and 
feeling, sentiment, and suffering had already imprinted 
. their characters on her countenance. 

‘What is the matter now—crying again?*said Mrs 
Shelton in no very gentle tone. 

‘Morris, Nurse Morris is so very ill,’ sobbed the 
.poor child. 

‘ And will your crying make her better?’ 

‘ Oh, mamma, do send for a doctor,’ said Margaret, 
endeavouring to stifle her tears; for she felt instinctively 
that a storm was gathering;, and that she should be 
reproached as the cause of innumerable calamities, if 
her grief disturbed the delicate * nerves,’ or rather tern - 
,per, of her capricious parent. 

* Mr Simmonds is too busy to come before to-morrow; 


8j|jl why cannot you call people by theirnaiues, instead 
Ol in nig that vulgar phrase, “ send for a’doctor. But 
I suppose they are Morris's own words; you pick up 
everything from the servants.’ 

The rebuked child stooped down to fondle the dog, 
and hide the tears which she had failed to drive hack, 
while her sisters exchanged glances that seemed to bay, 

‘ She does not bring mamma a nosegay.’ j 

Mrs Shelton read the glance, and liad before ob¬ 
served the flowers, which, loosely twined round the 
dog's collar, were now dropping about the floor. 

‘ Gome, clear away this litter? she exclaimed, address¬ 
ing Margaret; ‘ you and Hover and Morris are only 
fit company for each other I think. Your sisters, in¬ 
deed, thought of their mother first, and preferred bring¬ 
ing ha their flowers to dressing up a dog with them.’ 

Another rush of tears from poor Margaret was the 
rejoinder, as she sobbed out—‘Last—last—time— 
matmua—you would not have my flow—flowers.’ ! 

‘ 1 cannot bear this noise ; go away,’ said Mrs fihel- 
ton, with a wave of her hand; anil Margaret, picking 
up the flowers which she ventured to leave on the table, 
hastened to obey. The dog followed her, a!id in a few 
minutes the ‘ neglected child’ was sitting upon the old 
nurse’s bed, where Hover had mounted also, as if for the 
purpose of licking the hand of his? weeping mistress, and 
offering her his mute consolations. 

Mrs Shelton was considered in society ‘ fascinating,’ 
and a ‘beauty;’ hut, in truth, she was vain, selfish, 
and capricious. Her husband was a shrewd worldly- 
minded man, with a much smaller proportion of tho 
ballast of principle than needs belong even to such 
a character. A pair of tins kind were not likely to 
regulate their household very admirably; and the ad¬ 
vent of poor little Margaret had been most unpro- 
pitious. In the first place, a boy had been ardently 
desired, for whom doubtless had been reserved a share 
of that sort of affection which capricious people can 
only bestow, and which had been lavished already in 
due proportion on the elder girls. But this formed no 
inheritance for the unwelcome little girl, on whom fell 
the additional calamity of receiving a baptismal name 
unpleasing to the ears of an influential elder of the 
family, who, with a consistency, it would seem, inherent 
in the race, took a dislike to the poor infant forthwith, 
and was heard to declare that no one of that name (he 
had, been jilted by a Margaret in his youth) should 
ever touch a farthing of his money. Brothers, however, 
in due time appeared, and they finally jostled poor 
Margaret from any slight hold she might have had on 
the parental tenderness. From babyhood she had been 
as it were a shuttlecock in the house, tossed to and fro 
by every gale of temper; Mamed, scolded, punished 
often: but caressed and petted seldom or never, except 
by her constant friend Nurse Morris, to whose affec- 
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tion, ill-directed though it might sometimes be, she 
■was indebted for almost every word or act of kindness 
she could remember. 

The illness of old Nurse Morris became more and more 
alarming; and when the busy Mr Simmonds found.time 
to pay her a visit, he looked grave, an(,l ordered those 
prompt remedies which startle even the thoughtless and 
indifferent into the consciousness that death must he 
hovering near. Margaret was sitting on the stairs 
watching Mr Simmonds’s departure on the occasion of 
his second or third visit to poor Alorris. 

‘ Sir—Mr Simmonds,’ she exclaimed, as she crept after 
him into \lie hall, resolutely checking her tears, because 
she had been so often told not to cry when she was 
speaking to any one—‘do tell me, sir, if nurse is going 
to die.’ 

‘Little girls should not ask such questions,’ replied 
the doctor, scarcely looking at the child, and, since she 
had so effectuidiy concealed her feelings, not at all aware 
of the anguish of iier young heart. 

The language of contempt was nothing new to her, 
and yet a flash of something like anger and scorn might 
have bceu detected fjom those dark eyes, had there been 
any one near to read such a s ign, as she turned away 
once more to plant herself beside the old servant’s bed. 

| In a few minutes, however, she was summoned to ‘ les¬ 
sons,’ which, to the astonishment of tlic governess, were 
so accurately prepared, that she made some remarks on 
the subject. 

‘ You told me,’ replied the child, trembling with fear, 
lest she should be deprived of the proposed reward, 
‘ that if there were no mistake, 1 might stay all (lay with 
Morris.’ What a pity, that when Margaret Shelton was 
called idle, obstinate, and self-willed, her parents - and, 
copying them, her teachers—never thought, of the sweet 
and simple plan of ruling her through her affections ' 

‘ T know T shall not live many days," said the old nurse, 
when it happened that she was alone with Margaret; 
1 anyi there is much, rpy poor pet, that 1 want to say to 
y^ui. Now, don’t cry, hut listen,’ she continued. ‘ I 
made my will long ago, and 1 have left you near upon 
five hundred pounds that is in tlic bauk. part o>‘ it prize- 
| money my poor old husband got in the war-time, and 
partly my own savings, "'now, remember it is to lie 
I yours either when you are of age, or when you marry, 
j whichever happens tirti; and though you are yuan,, to 
I talk of such things, remember old nurse’s words; get a 
! good husband as soon as you can, for it’s my belief you’ll 
never have a bit of peace or comfort at home.’ 

‘ Oh. nurse, nurse!’ interrupted the poor girl, ‘if you 
die, what will become of me ? Nobody loves me but 
i you—nobody ever did love, me but you.’ And she threw 
| her arms wildly round the old woman’s neck. 

‘ I know that,’ returned Morris, who, though an aflec- 
tionate creature, it will be perceived had little or no 
governing principle. ‘ I know that, and I have only 
stayed in the house all those years for your sake. They 
don’t love you, and that’s the fact; but never mind; 
don’t you care about them. I thi nk y/m’rc just as pretty 
as your petted sisters, and I daresay some day some one 
else will think so too. And now you must remember 
they cannot keep the money away from you ; and you’re 
to have my gold watch; here it is—you know it—it goes 
capitally, though it is large and old-fashioned, and not 
like such as ladies wear; but you will keep it for old 
nurse’s sake -, wont you ?’ 

‘ That I will,’ sobbed Margaret, ‘ and never part with 
it.’ 

* And here,’ continued Morris, drawing an old pocket 
from under hpr pillow, 4 is a matter of twenty poilnds 
in notes, gold, and silver; they may bury me,’ she whis¬ 
pered as in a sort of parenthesis, ‘ out of the wages that 
are due; so take it now, and hide it; you’ll find a 
use for money at odd times, I warrant.’ A violent fit 
of coughing put a stop to the Bick woman’s words, and 
perhaps prevented more counsel, which, however well- 
intentioned, had so much that was pernicious in it. 
Altel why had Mr and Mrs Shelton, by their harshness 


and apathy, thrown'their warm-hearted child entirely 
upon this one affection? 

The old servant’s prediction was verified. She did 
not live many days, and her will was found to be exactly ! 
as she had declared, with, however, the specification, i 
that the interest of the * near upon ’ five hundred pounds : 
was to accumulate until one of the events to which she had i 
alluded—namely, Margaret’s marriage, or coming of age | 
—should take place. Meanwhile, the sorrow-stricken j 
child, unpractised in deception, and no willing pupil in 
the art, even though instructed in it by the dying lips 
of her beloved nurse, felt oppressed by the weight of her 
secret—the hoard contained in the old pocket. She •] 
might have concealed it easily, hut her nature was too , 
ingenuous long to do so. 

It was well know'll that Nurse Morris was worth 
money, and it is very likely that rumour lmd exagge¬ 
rated tlic ‘amount, it is likely, too, that Air and Airs 
Shelton were not, blind to the probability of licr leaving j 
her savings among the children she had helped to rear; < 
for she had often declared that she had not a relation 
in the world. Tiut they were quite startled to find their 
least-loved Alargaret the old servant’s sole heiress. 
Alasl the*fact was treated as a new offence, and a new ‘ 
phase of suffering was shown to her; for certainlv she j 
never before could have been an object, of envy to her ! 
elder sisters. T believe, however, that the present pcs- ! 
session of the large old-fasluoned gold wntcli was, and ! 
not unnaturally, a something more coveted than Alar- j 
garet’s future expectations, Certainly* a watch is the j 
gift, most longed for both by boy and girl, even though 
a timepiece may'mark the boors in every chamber of ji 
their dwelling; and often is it the lasA. possession that j; 
poverty wrings from mail or wonfan. Margaret, tbu; I! 
endowed, took a sort of childish precedence over the 
spoiled and selfish pair, which they could ill emhuv. j 
while on her part she was so amused to have any advan- j 
tape over them, that, she was quite unconscious of the e 
feelings her legacy had engendered; besides, lier poor 
little heart as yet was wrung with grief for the Ion, of , 
her much-loved nurse. j 

Tt was the day after the old servm p’s funeral when : 
Margaret crept, softly into 1 he drawing-room. ‘Mamma, i! 
may 1 come in?’ she asked as she entered. ;! 

‘ Yes, if you will lie as quiet as your sisters are.’ j 

Tliis was not, very warm encouragement; but, arcus- ■ 
.tomed as the poor child was to rebuke, it was anything ; 
; but a repulse. : | 

‘ Mamma, I have a secret to tell you,’ she continued, , 
her voice trembling from many cause-.; ■ will you take 
care of some money for me—some money poor Morris 
gave me just before she died, though she told me to 
keep it for myself? But it would be wrong not to tell 
you L know.’ 

‘Give it me this instant!’ replied Airs Shelton, her 1 
ire rapidly kindling; ‘why, you naughty girl, you 
deceitful little creature, what do you think you deserve 
for all this slyness ? Good gracious me! nineteen 
pounds odd shillings: you wicked little creature, to hide 
all this money for a week!’ And by the time her 
harangue, had proceeded thus far, the lady's passion 
had so risen, that she seized poor Margaret, by the 
shoulder, shook her for a minute, and as her comba- 
tiveness reached its climax, gave her a box on the ear 
which almost threw her down. 

‘ It waa wrong, mamma,’ sobbed the poor child; * but 

oh, pray do forgive me! It was nurse-’ But here 

she checked her words ; for she felt it would be easier 
to beaT reproaches directed against herself than reproof 
of the dead. It was too late, however; for Afrs Shelton, 
quick at surmises, had already divined the truth. 

‘An old good-for-nothing creature,’ exclaimed Airs 
Shelton: ‘it was she, I suppose, who told yon to hide 
the money, and taught you all sorts of deceit. You 
are much too young to have any money at all; I shall 
not give you a farthing of it. And to punish you for 
such naughtiness, I shall take away the watch till you 
know how to behave yourself.’ 

i 
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Margaret's anguish would have melted any softer 
heart than that of a silly ill-tcmpcred woman; for silli¬ 
ness, for want of the power of thought and sympathy, 
is usually unfeeling. But the sort of anguish that pro¬ 
ceeds from the blight of a young nature, from the mis¬ 
apprehension of its motives, and the utter want of all 
appreciation of its best emotions, is very apt to harden 
the character. Grief has a maturing hand; the mind 
is instructed through the feelings much more than we 
commonly acknowledge; mid when, after a week of 
silent suffering, the cherished watch was restored to 
Margaret Shelton—hecause^as she very well knew, the 
possession of it no longer rendered her an objeet of envy 
to her more favoured sisters, since they had been pre¬ 
sented witli small fashionable watches, purchased witli 
the hoard of which site had been deprived—she was no 
longer the child whose heart was all tendrils, and whose 
character was as wax to mould. 

It was some little time after this, that, in examining 
ail old note-ease, part of the contents of the pocket which 
she had been permitted to keep, more carefully than she 
had done before, she discovered a sovereign between its 
folds. No doubt it hud been part of the hoard which 
had slipped accidentally into its hiding-place; hut this 
accession of wealth was a serious trouble to poor Mar¬ 
garet. To keep it, or to take it to her mother, site was 
equally afraid; and to spend it, she dared not, since 
she, who had never any money of her own, e.mld not 
make purchases without exciting suspicion. Emm the 
harshness and ‘misapprehension which had driven the 
neglected child to turn her thoughts inwardly, and 
seek counsel onlv of herself, she had at least, acquired 
the power of <Theiding quickly; and the resolution she 
canv- to was, that sTie would take an opportunity, when 
walking out, to hang hack from her companions, and 
give the sovereign to a certain poor woman, a crossing- 
sweeper, whom they oi’ihn oiicount'-uvd. She would 
thus, she argued, have the satisfaction of feeling that 
it would do wnne good, while, she should escape all risk 
of that blame which would have fallen on her almost 
equally, had she spent, acknowledged — for her igno¬ 
rance of its possession would not have been believed 
—or been found out in hoarding the piece of gold, tt 
was u child-like plan; for a more experienced person 
might have foreseen that, some eloquent demonstra¬ 
tion of gratitude from the poor sweeper, or other cir¬ 
cumstance, would probably betray the munificence of 
her gift. And so it fell out; for the, poor woman, who 
was an honest creature, knew the family by sight; and 
iK'lieving the sovereign must have been given lier by 
mistake, and yet, as it was wrapped in paper, not hav¬ 
ing discovered its value in time io run after the child, 
for she was lame, she prudently and properly brought 
it to the house; and asking to see Mrs Bhelton, the 
whole affair came to light. 

The scene which followed was beyond description. 
The old crossing-sweeper was rewarded for her honesty 
with ft few shillings, and dismissed; but though, of 
course, she knew little of the circumstances which had 
led to Margaret’s gift, she saw and heard enough to 
make an indelible impression on her mind, and one 
which, as we shall find in the sequel, led to important 
results. 

* Mamma, mamma, T should have given it you,’ re¬ 
peated the child over and over again ; ■ but I was afraid 
you would have thought 1 had kept it on purpose, and 
would have scolded aud punished me. Indeed, indeed, 
I am speaking truth.’ 

. But Margaret was not believed. Nay, she was sus¬ 
pected of having farther hoards. Every likely plane 
was searched; and many an opprobrious epithet was 
hurled on the head of the defenceless child by the irri¬ 
tated temper of a weak woman. This was a second era 
i* 1 the life of Margaret Shelton, another ordeal through 
which she passed, and by which her character was 
moulded and hardened. And if I have dwelt perhaps 
, too long on these childish incidents, it is because I have 
a Una belief that the virtue, happiness, and moral ad¬ 


vancement of the next generation depend so wonder¬ 
fully on the training of the present children, that no 
child is too young, or in position too obscure, to exercise 
in th(> future an inlluence for good or evil, according to 
the impressions which are made on its malleable nature. 
To treat a cliiUl with caprice, to rob it of its own self- 
respect by doubting its word (unless under rare cir¬ 
cumstances')’, to deny it, that sympathy for which it 
silently a-iks, are those evil deeds of the unthinking 
which bring about as grave and disastrous results as 
any mistakes of active politicians. 

l'rom the tune of her nurse’s death, ami jts imme¬ 
diate consequences, any observing person would have 
marked a decided change in Margaret Shelton. She 
was no longer a tearful child, apparently yearning for 
alleetion, and thus meeting with constant'rehuffs ; nay, 
rho seldom demonstrated regard for anything except 
ttle dog Rover, which w,;s now growing old, and did not 
live .above a year or two. She acquired her allotted 
lessons with that calm indifference which gave no en¬ 
couragement to teachers to take much trouble with her, 
especially as they found a quicker reward for their 
labour in adding to the showy ncqpmplishmcnts of the 
elder sisters—a mode of proceeding which drew down 
money and praise. And thus time passed on; the 
best part of Margaret’s education consisting in the de¬ 
sultory sort of reading in which she contrived to in¬ 
dulge; and the age of sixteen found her grown, by slow 
degrees, into something much more like the waiting- 
maid of her elder sisters tliaiP their companion. That 
she did not visit with them, was said to he on account 
of her youth ; and the same reason was oflbred for her 
simpler and less expensive dress. But two. three years 
rolled away. She became much older than they were 
when iirsf ushered into society, yet no change was 
there in her destiny. Meanwhile the weak, unjust, and 
silly mother found no improven ent in her own temper 
proceed from disappointment; for she had educated her 
iluil.nyx solely with the view of their ‘ getting well mar¬ 
ried;’ and astonishment, and vexation at the continuai’icc 
of their single blessedness made no little commotion in 
her mind. Neither were the disposition;* of the two 
young ladies themselves greatly improved by finding 
themselves less idolised than they had been foolishly 
led to expect. Aud, as if a crowning calamity were 
needed, Mr Shelton had losses in business, and tbo 
family were obliged to retrench! Poor Margaret! slie 
was the ready conductor to carry off the storms of 
temper which arose from every quarter of the domestic 
horizon; nor must the selfishness and indifference of 
lier sisters be thought more unnatural than her parents’ 
neglect; in fact, they had come to consider her as in 
quite a different position from their own. 

It was the autumn of the year; and though, in con¬ 
sideration of his reduced finances, Mr Shelton declined 
taking a house at Brighton, where for many seasons his 
wife had insisted on spending a portion of the year, he 
agreed to a less expensive sojourn at one of the French 
seaports. Accordingly, early one morning the family 
embarked. The weather was wet, and the whole 
party had risen at an hour which they called ‘the 
middle of the night;’ neither circumstance being one 
likely to render pleasant very uncertain tempers. Poor 
Margaret! she was in the way when not wanted, 
and absent when called for; in short, she seemed to 
have done a hundred tilings she should not have done; 
and, thus blamed and scolded, no wonder she felt glad, 
when at ten or eleven o’clock the skies cleared and a 
brilliant sun shone forth—by which time the steamer 
was well out at sea—to find a quiet corner on the deck, 
far away from the family. 

She sat apparently musing, absorbed in the contem¬ 
plation of sea and sky j yet it is very likely that she 
might have been observed by many of the passengers, 
although she scarcely noticed them; for though plainly, 
almost childishly dressed for her age, there was a natural 
grace in her figure, and though not strictly handsome, 
she had a sweet and gentle expression of countenance, 
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which often pleased more than beauty. Presently one 
of her young brothers came hurriedly towards her— 1 Oh, 
here you are!’ he exclaimed; ‘ Mamina says she hopes 
the box that holds Augusta and Caroline’s new bonnets 
has not got wet, and she says you had better look .after 
it, for yon know where the luggage was platand having 
already struck up on intimate acquaintance with the 
man at the helm, to whom he was extremely anxious to 
return, the boy ran oil - without waiting for an answer. 

Margaret was accustomed to obedience, and she in¬ 
stantly rose to make the required investigation; indeed 
her seat had been very near the pile of luggage, and she 
thought ‘she could already discover from .beneath the 
J tarpauliog a comer of the important box safe and dry. 
She was mistaken, however, thougli she knew it must 
be near that spot, and fancied that if she could push on 
one side, even to the distance of a few inches, a heavy 
package wlncH impeded her view, she should ascertain 
the fact. At the instant of her attempting this, a young 
man, whom she remembered had sat near her for some 
time, stepped forward to assist Iter; but. alas! thougli 
. she quickly discovered her sisters’ bonnet-box was safe, 
a heavy chest, distujbed by the movement, fell upon iter 
foot, bruising it very severely, and causing Iter the most 
exquisite pain. 

A flue and sentimental young lady would certainly 
have fainted, or shrieked, or in some other approved 
manner have rendered herself conspicuous on becoming 
the object of such a catastrophe. Margaret, however, 
was too well accustomed! to self-reliance anil to endur¬ 
ance—had been so little in the habit of receiving sym¬ 
pathy—that though the pain was excessive, site endured 
it witli tlte virtue of a martyr. The young stranger 
near her, who soon gave his name as Arthur Williams, 
was struck with the remarkable degree of self-control 
which she evinced, and earnestly offering ins aid, the 
first link of a chain of sympathy was established, which 
influenced the future life of both. 

Arthur Williams was but three-and-twenty, yet lie 
looked nearer thirty ; and no physiognomist would have 
hesitated to declare that lie had thought and suffered 
deeply. And yet there v, as a strange contradiction in tiie 
expression of liis handsome countenance,and a faint sluide 
of irresolution about the mouth, which w as the index to 
the fault of his life—a war' of firmness to withstand 
temptation j so that tdo often lie bad known the right, 
yec done the wrong, brought up by a weak and foolish 
mother, who had instilled neither religion nor morals 
as principles in his mind, Arthur Williams became ids 
own master at sixteen. A small fortune, to which her 
death entitled him, was forestalled by liis youthful ex¬ 
travagances before it came legally to hand; and—to 
reverse the old-fashioned story-tellers’ plan, of shroud¬ 
ing every personage in a robe of mystery until the grand 
denouement acts as a harlequin’s wand to show each in 
his proper colours—I will frankly own, that when he 
encountered Margaret Shelton, he was flying to the 
continent with an equally guilty companion, to evade the 
consequences of embezzling the money of their em¬ 
ployers. He had assumed a name, and by that only 
need he be known in this narrative. lie called Ins asso¬ 
ciate—who was more hardened in guilt than Williams, 
coarser minded, and every way his inferior—Jackson. 

• Why,’ exclaimed this companion alxmt an hour after 
Margaret’s accident, ‘ if it were a time for such fancies, 

I should really think you had taken a downright liking 
to that girl—what people call falling in love. Now, it 
strikes me it might turn out a good spec; they seem 
dashing folks, though this pretty little youngest is a 
dowdy. I have a great mind to pump the servants, hnd 
find out if there is any money. Why, you know, a few 
hundreds would put all to rights; they wouldn’t prose- 
cute if we could refund; they’d know better than that.’ 

. * Ay, replied Williams, ‘ and life In the New World 
afterwards with such a companion.’ 

4 Well, try it,’ returned the other; ‘you know I have 
got a wife already; and, besides, I am no gentleman— 

■ aim wouldn’t have me.’ 


Jackson, by feigning himself to bo Arthur Williams’ 
servant, did find out a great deal concerning the Skeltons 
—the truth, and something more than the truth, about 
them. For the domestics, as is not unusual, had no 
very clear senile of troth, and chose to increase their | 
own iiiqjortance by adding to the worldly fortunes of I 
the family, and in particular giving an original version 
to the story of Morris’s legacy, which was multiplied by 
four at least. 

Arthur Williams was not a thorough villain. . Ills 
was a character even more painful to contemplate. Ths 
associate, Jackson, could not comprehend that, in seek¬ 
ing Margaret Shelton, heboid any thought but that of 
obtaining her property ; but it wns not so ; for before 
many weeks had elapsed, he loved her with the ardour 
and sincerity of deep affection. Then indeed was it 
that the agony of remorse for his past misdeeds and 
blighted character tortured him almost to madness. 

but I must return for u moment to that eventful day 
on tiie steamboat. The lameness consequent on Mar- | 
garet’s accident proved a ready excuse for a thousand j 
attentions during the remainder of the voyage, while ; 
the accident itself was the medium of a self-introduction I 
on Arthur Williams’s part to her family. As the hours i 
passed on, mid the voyagers became more and more ! 
weary, Margaret was more completely neglected by lu r j 
mother and sisters, more entirely thrown on the 
stranger’s care. And there was something so strange 
in hearing any one speak kindly to her, or of being the 
object of solicitude, that she perceived not tile gulf over 
which she was impending. • 

'I’lie acquaintance thus commenced, Arthur Williams 
took care to improve; and feweircumsttuicus oiler more 
facilities for this sort of chance intimacy than tiie idle 
lounging of a watering-place. Yet tiie Sheltoiis, who 
had a great deal of purse-pride, and a sort of vanity 
rather tlmn any higher feeling, which disinclined them 
from associating with those of doubtful reputation, 
were by no means satisfied with all they saw of young 
Williams. But it wux too late. Margaret having been j 
left uniustrueted in the necessity for exercising caution j 
in giving encouragement to a stranger of whom litlie j 
or nothing was known—ignorant of the calamities which j 
so frequently ensue from misplaced confidence — i**r- j 
haps flattered, and at least pleasud, with the attentions 
bestowed upon her, had already yielded up her alike- j 
tioiis. Not to delay the history of this sad affair—in 
two months from her meeting with Arthur Williams, 
Margaret Shelton left her home for ever, taking with 
in r only the clothes she wore, and the ponderous watch, 
which was still fondly cherished. 

before the marriage, Arthur Williams was aware of j 
the real amount of the old nurse’s legacy -, but as I 
have already said, though stained by crime, lie had j 
still enough of humanity left to love her truly and dc- ; j 
votedly. Had she been penniless, he would have been 
unselfish enough to refrain from asking her to share ; 
his wretched fortunes; but he now looked forward to 
her few hundreds releasing him from the fate which ; 
hung like a drawn sword over his head; while lie hope- I 
fully and resolutely looked forward to supporting her \ 
humbly, but by honest industry, for the future. Alas! 
what has power to dim the future liko the ever-rising 
mists of past errors! 

Arthur’s associate had deceived him in the amount , 
of their mutual liabilities, and seizing on the first' 
sums he could touch, the hardened villain made off 
witli it, and left Williams unable to refund the re¬ 
mainder. Now the truth must have been revealed to _ 
Margaret, though of how she bore the shock there is 
no chronicle. It is only known that she clung to her 
husband through all trials, and that she humbled her¬ 
self to apply to her offended family for assistance—an 
application which met only a stem and brief refusal. 

Wliat a- year of agony that must have been which 
followed the ill-omened marriage!—in wretched po¬ 
verty, and hiding from the officers of justice. Yet 
amid all this misery a child was born—the sole heir of * 
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its unhappy parents’ love; for affection still reigned in 
their hearts; and these young creatures, whatever tiieir 
separate errors had been, were still true to each other. 
The latter part of that year they were hidden in Lon¬ 
don ; for Williams had been induced to return to Eng¬ 
land by the sanguine representations of the greater 
villain Jackson. 

Margaret's infant was about two months old when 
the threatened blow fell; when her husband’s hiding- 
place was discovered, and iie was dragged from the 
humble home, which yet by constant industry he had, 
under his assumed name, contrived to provide, to an¬ 
swer flie charges of fraud and embezzlement which 
were brought against him. Proofs were abundant; 
there was no chance of escape—no mitigating cir¬ 
cumstance that might tend to lighten his punishment-- 
and a few weeks saw poor Margaret the wife of a con¬ 
victed felon--her husband under sentence of transporta- 
| lion for life! Bitterly, bitterly did she pay for ihe one 
act of disobedience—-the wretched marriage—the more 
wretched, because she truly loved and was beloved. 
But, oh, how much more dark the fault of those whose 
cold neglect arid cruel caprice had turned back on her 
own heart the fountains of natural affection, which, 
when they found a channel, flowed with irresistible 
force I 

Used ns such persons are to heart-rending scenes, 
file officers about the prison were touched at the deep 
misery of Arthur Williams and his wife; and it was 
| after the last permitted interview—the fearful parting - 
that Margaret ’encountered an old woman, who ad- 
; dressed her with some words of sympathy, and made 
| herself known as tlyit some time erossing-sv coper to 
whom the unhappy child had given the sovereign she 
bared not keep. In rags and poverty she still was. and 
in deeper misery too; for though passing honest her¬ 
self, a w retched ignorant child, now grown to manhood, 

, b id failed to withstand the temptations of want, and 
lay'm a neighbouring cell to that of Arthur Williams, 
convicted of some petty theft. 

Associated as she had been with guilt, yet Margaret 
i shuddered anew amid her anguish ; it seemed as if an¬ 
chor nerve were laid open to torture, to feel a new 
; humiliation. Yet the woman meant neither presump¬ 
tion nor rudeness; she bad a grateful recollectiun of 
-Margaret's childish gift. Unregarded herself, she had 
w atclied her for years. She knew her in n moment, 
a id had contrived in some tell-tale manner, before 
addressing hereto learn the cause of iter great and ab¬ 
sorbing grief. 

; ‘Oh, ma’am,’ whispered the woman, ‘if you have 
1 money enough to follow the ship a little while. T do 
| believe they would take you on board. I did hear of 
j a wife that so softened the captain’s heart, that he 
J took her on board ; and though I’ve heard tell that she 
never saw her husband till they arrived in foreign 
parts, she Intel tile comfort of knowing she was ne.w 
him. And when they did land, oh, they met then; 
and when by good behaviour he had won some favour, 
they lived comfortably enough, as 1 have heard tell.’ 

It was a wild tale, with probably but ft slight founda¬ 
tion of truth. Yet no wonder that the idea came like 
a ray of hope and light to the despairing wife. 

One more application to her family was made for a 
* trifling sura of money; but the disgrace she had heaped 
upon them was the reproach which alone sltfi received 
for answer. In truth, it did seem that, on the public 
exposure consequent on Arthur Williams’s trial, two 
.worldly suitors of lier worldly sisters had each cleverly 
contrived to evade Ills engagement, or rather the ful¬ 
filment of something that was implied as one, if not 
positively so, rattier than make such a ‘ disgraceful 
connexion.’ Darkly and strangely, in blighting the 
prospects of thtely best-loved children, 'worked the 
instrument which their own faults had prepared where¬ 
with to scourge them. 

■' ^ , wa8 , a . a "d chill December day when a certain 
convict-ship, freighted with guilt and misery, weighed 

# 


ancliQ&j/The wind was fair, the sails were spread, and 
rapiiUy aiil it lessen to a speck on the horizon. Yet 
for many a weary hour a. small boat followed in its 
track. It contained only'' two rowers, with a young 
woman and her.nifant. It was Margaret and her child, 
the.sulc of the long-preserved watch having afforded her 
the moans of easting all her earthly future on the hazard 
of one chance. 

But the day was waning, and the rough-mannered 
yet kind-hearted rowers exchanged significant glances. 
They felt the chase was hopeless, but they knew the 
motive of the pursuit, and were willing to strain every 
nerve to reach the vessel. Yet the thing was impossible, 
and gradually the dreadful truth dawned on the mind of 
the desolate being before them. Never, have those 
weather-beaten sadors forgotten her countenance. She 
seemed stunned with despair; they say. that twice or 
thrice a single tear rolled down her chock, falling upon 
heA$> 0 'T sickly baby’s face; but there was no violent 
derm, nitration of her grief. They remembered, too, 
that for a long tune she looked fixedly at the infant, 
while it. unconscious creature, faintly smiled, playing 
with a band of its young mother’s®;/;my hair which had 
escaped from its confinement. How the ocean had been 
linked with her latter destiny! The meeting with him 
who had ruled it; the dream of passing over its friendly 
bosom to a friendly bind which they had both so often 
cherished ; and now, the horror of reality, the blank of 
despair! Did she think of all Viese things ? None can 
tell. But Margaret’s nature was a fond and affectionate 
one. By affection in childhood, she might have been 
governed; by misplaced affection in after-years, fier fate 
was sealed. Let charity believe that reason sank be¬ 
neath the stroke of anguish ‘ more great than she could 
hear!’ 

Suddenly, too suddenly for prevention on the part of 
her companions, poor Margaret, clasping still her infant 
firmly m her arms, leaped from the boat, and in life 
was seen no more. A large steamer, freighted with 
many a joyous heart, at the moment was near ; anil 
although this multiplied the attempts at a fescue, the 
swell of the water caused by the paddies rendered it 
more difficult. The bodies were not found for hours. 
Besides the depositions of the two rowers, many from 
the deck of that stately vessel witnessed the suicide: 
there could he no misinterpretation of the fact. It was 
another brief chronicle, a deep tragedy, added to the 
many which crowd our newspapers, and of which the 
happy and prosperous too rarely investigate the causes. 


NOTES ON THINGS IN IRELAND. 

As every circumstance connected with Ireland excites 
peculiar interest at present, and as I have now resided 
in it for several years, and have had the opportunity of 
mixing freely with all creeds and classes, I have thought 
that I might be able to throw together some remarks 
and anecdotes, illustrating the very peculiar state of 
society and feeling*cxisting in that country* I do not 
pretend to be more capable of observing than many 
others, but I have had more opportunities for obser¬ 
vation. 

The town in which I principally resided was a seaport, 
with a very considerable import and export trade. The 
exports were almost entirely provisions—grain, bacon, 
live cattle, &c.—the imports, manufactured goods from 
England, timber from Canada, anil two or three vessels 
in the year with sugars from the West Indies; the teas, 
sugars, anil tobaccos, were got almost entirely from 
England. In the immediate neighbourhood of the town 
the rent of land varied from L.3 to L.8 per acre, and 
L. 10 , L. 12 ,and in some instances at the rateof L.15, was 
given for the con acre, as it was called. The meaning 
of the eon acre is this: a farmer or a gentleman manures 
the land (sometimes only partly manures it), and then 
lets it as potato-ground for a year. From time to 
time dreadful cases of hardship arise from tins system, 
for the tenant is bound for this enormous rent whether 
• 
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the crop fail or not, and murder not unfreq uenthr 'epgues. 
Sonic time since a gentleman—a magistrate—»£"% con 
acre to a poor man for L.10, who paid one fourth of the 
money, L.2, 10s., before entering on possession. The 
potato crop failed, the landlord seized the crop, which 
brought only L.5, and then proceeded at Taw against the , 
tenant for the remaining L.2, 10s. Now, this'might be 


fess, when I saw some of them a few days afterwards, I 
did find it rather hard to recognise my fair friends of 
the former evening. 

Though wine and spirits were on the tables, the al¬ 
most universal drink was lemonade. Thanks to Father 
Mathew. This recalls to my mind that, just at the time 
when tilt; temperance movement first began to spread 


ail fair enough if the two parties were on equal terms at | m Ireland, there appeared in the Dublin University 


first; but they are not; for the peasant must frequently 
take the con acre ground on any terms, or starve; lie 
has but a choice of the two evils; and cases of hardship 
similar td what T have mentioned are very frequent. 
The usual rate of wages is 8d. or lod. a-day fur farm- 
labourers, without food, or fourpenee or sixpence a-dav 
if fed by the .farmer; their food, in this ease, is almost 
invariably dry potatoes; at least I have been in some 
hundred farm-houses, and have seen the farm-servants 
at their meals, - and I cannot remember that I ever saw 


Magazine a very clever pleasant paper ridiculing the idea 
of a temperance song being ever sung and applauded in 
Ireland; and yet, in a month after, nothing was to he 
heard from one end of the noun try to the other but songs 
in praise of Father Mathew and cold water; hot coffee 
and unbroken heads quite superseding the • Ouiskccn 
Lawns’ and ‘ Jugs of Punch’ which for so many ages laid 
charmed our bibulous and excitable friends across the 
Channel. Clover men do prove false prophets sometimes. 
Sir II. Davy denied that a house could he lit with gas; 


them have meat, milk, or butter, except on Sundays, or j and, when u house was, that a street could. Now half the 


at harvest time, when they faro somewhat better; 
though, I believe, a pig’s head is the only meat they 


world or so is lit. with it. Dr Lardncv’s paper, to prove 
steaming across the Atlantic impossible, appeared in 


ever get even then. The farmer's family live somewhat I the Kdiuburgli Review much about the time the Great 


better, have milk and butter, but scarcely ever meat; a Western appeared off New Yolk. And of course many 
piece of bacon hanging up in a farmer's kitchen is similar cases might he cited. 

scarcely ever to be seen. Goldsmith tells us of— An unpleasantness ncem red after dinner which showed 

‘ Some trij.li houses vbcrc tUmjrs me so -o. j very strongly the feeling with which their priests arc 

A p.nmion nf bacon ham,* up fur a show, j regarded by the people, and tins manner in which tin y 

liut H- Jo thiiki.i. rai ,nR the iliitui they tale- jinc in, at all times maintain it. One ot'Jjur oarlvfrom town 

iht*y das huon think onciitina Uie nan it is fnial in ’ . ... , , . . * ■ . . . ,, 

’ 11 waj a young officer, and at dinner he s^it next a girl el 

Now, even for a show, the gammon of bacon is not to be uncommonly good personal appearance. After the emi- 
An o-rception to all this, however, occurs on j : lusinn of our meal lie attempted to give Ivr a s-duto. 


grand occasions, such as a station or a wedding. A 
station is where the parish priest appoints some farmer’s 
house (generally a very ‘comfortable’ one) for the pur- 
pore of hearing the confessions of the people, tlx- dilib- 


Thc laoy rose up, and in doing' sc, stumbled, on which 
tile priest, a line tall handsome mac, immediately stood 
up, and said, ‘ 1 am astonished you allow any man to 
insult one of your sisters. How dare you, sir, forpt t 


rent farmers on these occasions v io v ,tli each other m ! yourself T The officer immediately apologised ; said lie 
their entertainments. This custom is now very gene- 1 had not meant an v insult; on v hicli the priest made sons* 


rally-given up, but at weddings they still put forth all lemaiks to the effect that no fancied difference of raid, 
their strength. I was at the wedding of a ‘ < omfortabie" ' should make a man for a moment fancy that, lie might 
farmer’s daughter a short time since. I went with a ; lake a liberty; that the feeling of propriety in the people 
party of six*or eight from town. The country u uc.sts lie saw' around him was as delicate us it could he In any 
could not have been fewer than from one hmidr ■ S and rani; or circle; that if lie chose to mix in their society, 
fifty to two hundred, and there was * read indie fi dtha’ h, -hould consider himself for tin; time, at least, as their 
—Anglicc, a hundred thousand welcomes, and abundance cq*'ul. ‘And in my presence,' ho said, ‘ in > man shall 
for all. We did not dftie till six o’clock, but this w::«, presume on his position.’ A low mnrnmr of applause 
not from fashion, but the parties were within the proin- ran round the tables, and the eves of the party glistened 


bitod degrees of kindred, and there had been some delay 
about getting leave from the bishop to 'Have them mar¬ 
ried. The dinner was served up in the barn; the head 
table was the breadth of the room, anil from it ran tao 
long tables. On the table at the top we had a large piece 
of roast beef, roast mutton, boiled leg of mutton, boiled 


ham. Sc. and the other tables seemed equally well sup 
plied. The parish priest presided at the head, and one o 


as they looked up at the priest; but they remained 
perfectly quiet, and in no way interfered. 

Among the warmest admirers of the priest was evi¬ 
dently tile hedge-selwolmaster. A very curious class 
are those hedge-schoolmasters, or philomaths, as they 
are pleased to term themselves. Friends of learning 
they certainly may be, hut if so, friends on very 


his curates, or coadjutors, as they are called in Ireland, at 
each of the other tables; and assuredly' they had no sine¬ 
cure posts. Fancy, my good reader, two hundred of the 


of slight acquaintance indeed; and assuredly learning is 


no friend to them, except that she appears to supply' 
town with an unlimited quantity of strong watcis. 
This race will shortly bo extinct. National schools, mid 


most hungry people you ever saw. J was ashamed of other valuable institutions, will be spread over the land, 
myself, or rather would have been, but that I was kept and philomaths will be ro more. 


in such capital countenance by all the people around me. 
I only hope their reverences had dined before they came 
there. 1 really forgot to think about them at the time. 
Yet with all there was no confusion, no unseemly haste, 
positively no vulgarity, in the right sense of the word; 


There was one thing in Ireland I never could be 
taught to like. I mean an Irish jig. I often tried to 
introduce country dances among the country people, 
but in vain; they invariably preferred their native jig, 
wliicli is danced in this wise: A gentleman goes up 


all were polite and attentive to their neighbours; no to a lady,,and bobs his head; this is sufficient eliaD 
scrambling for the viands, no eating them up before half lenge; and they stand opposite eae.li other, and eoin- 
tlie guests had arrived, as in certain splendid banquets we inenee dancing. After a time, the gentleman retires, 
have heard of in other places : nor do the priests lose in and the lady curtseys to her favoured swain, but geiie- 
the slightest degree the respect of their flocks from the rally finds tiie use of her tongue too; and thus they 
intimacy' with which they mix with them on these and continue to tire each other down. Now, I do contend 
similar occasions. On the contrary, they appear to gain for it, that whoever introduces the gay bustling Eng- 
even m respect; I need not say how much in love; while lish country dance into Ireland will be a national bein- 
tne slight degree °f restraint which they cause is evi- factor. 

dentiy usetul. There were a great many very pretty Marriages are often made up among the counlry 
girls, very nicely dressed, and looking and acting like people after a very curious fashion. The Rev. Mr 
young ladies, though every one of them was in the habit lliekey of ltoss, a Protestant clergyman, well known 
” constantly working in the open air, ay, and working in Ireland as Martin Doyle, the name under which he 
sard too, coarse and unseemly work; and I must con- writes agricultural tracts, which have been of great use, 
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tells in one of them a story of a young Wexford farmer, 
■who married the ugly girl with two cows instead of the 
pretty girl with one, wisely holding that there was not 
a cow difference between any two lasses. Very hard 
bargains are certainly not unfrequcntly made by the 
old people, in which the young are allowed very little 
voice. The landlords, also, in some cases exercise a 
control over such matters. A landlord or agent will 
likewise occasionally help to make up a match men ly 
as a mutual friend. I knew of one of this kind. About 
two years since, a friend of mine, who was agent over 
a large property, thought Jie should do a very good 
deed in getting a husband for one of the pretty daugh¬ 
ters of a respectable widow, who was a tenant on the 
property; and the only person he could think of who 
would lie a good match was a rich old bachelor of some 
fifty, or rather perhaps threescore, who held a capital 
farm, well stocked. ‘John Tower,’ said’my friend, 
‘you must get married.’ ‘ Oh, sir,’ said John, scratch¬ 
ing his head, ‘ i couldn’t.’ ‘ You must, John ; you must..’ 

‘ Oh, your honour,’ said John, ‘I never thought of the 
likes.’ ‘No matter; you must, man; you must.’ ‘Oh, 
your honour, what ’ml the sisters say?’ Now, John 
had two maiden sisters, and the sweetest wine will get 
sour alter a certain period. ‘John, you must marry 
Alice Walsh.’ * Ah, your honour,’ said .John, be¬ 
ginning to forgot the sisters, ‘she’s a very purty girl 
.anyhow.’ And John was perfectly right; she really 
was. John became ‘quite convanient.’ Mrs Walsh 
was delighted iVhen she heard of it. The lady thought 
th - intended bridegroom lather old ; but then he was 
very neii. Sin; relented, and soon became airs Tower. 

I haw no doubt b'jt that all things have gone on very 

happily. 

The question is frequently asked—Will temperance 
continue to prevail in Inland?—and many persons re¬ 
mark, that already there arc numerous instances of the 
pledge being broi i r. it is not to be expected that the 
.cinper.inee feeling will continue as warm as it now is; 
and even now it lias cooled down considerably from its 
first fervour, i et the good which has been effected by' 
Father Mathew will probably never be done away. The 
great evil m Ireland was net so much that the people 
I rank, as that they gloried in drunkenness. When the 
dev. George t’arr, who established the first temperance 
society in Europe at Boss, in the county of Wexford, 
endeavoured to introduce them generally into Ireland, 
his temperance converts were almost invariably shamed 
out of the pledge, laughed at and ridiculed, till they gave 
it up. 1 have seen an unfortunate fellow walk down a 
street, and all the people laughing at him, merely be- 
ciuso In' had joined the temperance society. Now, 
thanks to Father Mathew, all that has passed away for 

The prevalence of drunkenness in Ireland was really, 
in the good old times, something quite awful; and 
General Mathews’s praise of potheen, which he delivu od 
midst universal applause in liis place in the Trisli House 
of Commons, was probably not at all exaggerated — 

1 The chancellor on the woolsack drinks it, the judge on 
the bench drinks it, the peer in his robes drinks ii, the 
beggar with his wallet drinks it, I drink it, every nan 
drinks it.’ Mure odd and witty things have probably 
been said by Irishmen in favour of drinking, than by any 
people xu the world. Who does not know Sheridan’s 
remark —‘ When a good thought is slow dC coming, a 
glass of wine encourages it; and when it does come, a 
glass of wine rewards it’ And when his son, Tom 
Sheridan, was told that brandy would destroy the coats 
of his stomach, ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ it must attack the 
waistcoats.’ ‘ Is it possible,’ said a friend, who came in 
and found Sir Hercules Langrishe alone, and three 
empty claret bottles beside him—‘ is it possible, Lang¬ 
rishe, you have finished all that daret unassisted ?’ ‘ Oh 
no,’ said Sir Hercules, ‘ I had the assistance of a bottle 
of Madeira.’ It ig of this witty baronet the anecdote is 
told—Hiding in the Phoenix Turk with some lord-lieute¬ 
nant who had just come ovor, I now forget which, his 


lordship expressed surprise that some land which they 
were passing had not been drained by any former govern¬ 
ment. ‘ Oh, my lord,’ said Sir Hercules, ‘ government 
was always too busy draining the rest of the country.’ 
Lord Cion curry lately declared at a temperance meeting 
in Dublin, thug in his younger days a gentleman scarcely 
ever went to. fhe drawing-room after dinner sober. Now, 
of course, it would be almost impossible that one should 
cuter it intoxicated; and among merchants and profes¬ 
sional men in Ireland, 1 am satisfied there is much less 
wine now drunk than in England, and spirits are very 
seldom introduced. 


THE HEALTH OK TOWNS COMMISSION. 

Eoa some time a commission, composed’ of noblemen 
and gentlemen appointed by the crowi), lias been en¬ 
gaged in a most extensive series of investigations aflect- 
xogktlu' sanitary condition of large towns, and its first 
repon.has now been laid before the public. Consisting of 
two well-filled octavo volumes, much of the matter may 
he said to be deprived of novelty from the publication of 
certain sanitary reports a year or two ago; with the 
drawback of a little repetition, however, the present 
volumes embrace statements of incalculable value, and 
wu should hope will speedily lead to what the public are 
now prepared to expect—a comprehensive legislative 
measure enforcing the proper ventilation, sewerage, and 
drainage of large towns—the opening up of confined 
alleys—the supplying of water to the poor—and all other 
arrangements which medical officers may suggest. 

The mass of evidence on these various topics in the 
report of the health of towns commission before us, 
renders it impossible to present anything like an analysis ”* 
of its contents, and all we can do is to glean from its 
pages a few striking; passages likely to be perused with 
interest by our readers. The first party examined was 
Dr Suntbwood Smith, pliysiciai, to the London Eevcr 
Hospital, whose statement is so complete in itself us 
regards the mortality- -the private misery, and public 
loss—caused by want of ventilation and cleanliness, time 
we gladly' leave it, for publication in its hntirc form.* 
We pass on, therefore, to the second person under exa¬ 
mination, Mr N. li. Ward, surgeon, a gentleman favour¬ 
ably- known as the originator of a plan for growing plants 
in glass-eases, in the pursuit of this object, Mr Ward 
had occasion to direct his attention to the influence of 
light ami air, freed from deleterious particles. His 
answer on these points is interesting and instructive;— 

‘ During a practice of thirty years in a densely-popu¬ 
lated neighbourhood, my attention has been repeatedly 
drawn to the influence of light, not only as a most effi¬ 
cient means of preventing disease, blit likewise as tend¬ 
ing materially to render disease milder when it occurs, 
and more amenable to medical and other treatment. 
Lupnytren (I think) relates the case of a lady whose 
maladies had baffled the skill of several eminent practi¬ 
tioners. This lady resided in a dark room (into which 
the sun never sfione) in one of the narrow streets of 
Paris. After a careful examination, Dupuytren was 
led to refer her complaints to the absence of light, and 
recommended her removal to a more cheerful situation. 
Tliis change was followed by the most benefieial results; 
all her complaints vanished. Sir James Wylie has given 
a remarkable instance of the influence of light. He 
states that the cases of disease on the dark side of an 
extensive barrack at St Petersburg have been uniformly, 
for many years, in the proportion of three to one to 
those on the side exposed to strong light. The experi¬ 
ments of Dr Edwards are conclusive. He has shown 
that if tadpoles are nourished with prober food, and 
exposed to the constantly-renewed contact of water (so 
that their benefieial respiration may be maintained), but 
are entirely deprived of light, their growth continues, 

* We propose issuing the evidence of Dr South wood Smith as a 
distinct publication in the work entitled ‘ Chambers's Miscellany 
of Useful add Entertaining Tracts.’ 
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but their metamorphosis into the condition of air- 
breathing animals is arrested, and they remain in the 
form of largo tadpoles. Dr Edwards also observes, that 
persons who live in caves and cellars, or in very dark and 
narrow streets, are apt to produce deformed children; 
and that men who work in mines arc lifcble to disease 
and deformity beyond what the simple closeness of the 
air would be likely to produce.’ He adds,*in reply to 
other questions, that he would recommend the opening 
up of alleys and courts, so as to admit an abundance of 
light as well as air into the dwellings of the poor, and 
that the advantages to the general health would be re¬ 
markable. He likewise suggests that the salubrity 
would be improved by the introduction of plants in cases 
into dwellings. The plants, he says, would absorb to a 
certain extern (•‘the breathed carbon; hut their cultiva¬ 
tion would he not less useful in promoting a love of 
nature. ‘ Aud what would be the expense of one of the 
cases ?’ is asked. ‘ The expense would be trilling ; 
glazed and puttied frames can be obtained at a shilling 
! the square foot, which might be put in their windows 
aud little yards, and they would repay the expense of 
the case within a twijvemontli by the growth of salad 
or flowers.’ 

The next individual under examination was Dr Neil 
Arnott. distinguished alike for his philanthropy and 
scientific acquirements. The want of a knowledge that 
pure air is essential for the support of life, was perhaps 
never more strikingly manifested than in what the 
doctor describes as having happened not long since in 
London. • A year or two ago, a new house was built to 
receive the monkeys in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, and no expense waB spared which, in the opinion 
•of those intrusted with the management, could insure to 
these natives of a warmer climate all attainable comfort 
and safety. Unhappily, however, it was believed that 
the objects would be best secured by making the new 
room nearly what an English gentleman's drawing-rttom 
is. For warming it, two ordinary drawing-room grates 
■ were put in, as close to the floor as possible, and witli 
low chimney openings, that the heated air in the room 
should not eseape by the chimneys; while the windows 
and otiier openings in the walls above were made m close 
as possible. Some additional warm air was admitted 
through openings in the ilooi, from around hot-water 
pipes placed beneath it. *For ventilation in cold weqthtr, 
openings were made in the skirting of the room, close to 
the floor, with the erroneous idea that the carbonic acid 
[foul airj, produced in the respiration of the animals, 
because heavier than the other air in the room, would 
separate from this, and eseape below. When all this 
i was done, about sixty healthy monkeys, many of which 
had already borne several winters in England, were put 
into this room. A month afterwards, more than fifty 
of these were dead, and the few remaining ones dying. 
This room, open only below, was as truly an extinguisher 
to the living monkeys as an inverted coffee-cup, held 
over and around the flame of a candle, is an extinguisher 
to the candle. Not only the warmth fi»m the fires, and 
the warm air that was allowed to enter by the openings 
in the floor, but the hot breath, and all the impure ex¬ 
halations from the bodies of the monkeys, ascended, first 
to the upper part of the room, to be completely incor¬ 
porated with the atmosphere there, and by no possibility 
could escape, except as a part of that impure atmosphere 
gradually passing away by the chimneys and the open¬ 
ings in the skirting. Therefore, from the time the 
monkeys went into the room until they died, they could 
not have had a single breath of fresh air. It was neces¬ 
sary only to open, in the winter, part of the ventilating 
apertures near the ceiling, which had been prepared for 
the summer, and the room became at once salubrious.’ 
In a subsequent part of his evidence, Dr Arnott alludes 
to one of his latest inventions in the cause of humanity 
—a bellows for propelling fresh air into houses or ships, 
and which, from having seen in London, we can recom¬ 
mend as one of the most simple and cheaply-wrought 
; plans of ventilation which has fallen under oua notice. 


The science of statistics was perhaps never brought 
to bear on a more curious subject than that of disease 
arising from the number of persons who sleep in one 
apartment or in one bed. lu this department of in¬ 
quiry we have first the evidence of Mr Toynbee, one 
of the surgeons of the St George’s and the St James’s 
Dispensary. Referring to a house-to-house visitation 
of Mr Weld in the parish of St George’s, Hanover 
Square, he mentions that there were in the parish 1465 
fumilics of the labouring classes, who had for their 
residence only 2175 rooms and 2510 beds. It appeared 
that 929 families had only a single room, and 408 two 
rooms. With respect to beds, 023 families liad only 1 
bed per family, 038 had 2 beds, 154 had 3 beds, 21 had 
4 beds, 5 had 8 beds, 6 had 3 beds, 7 had 1 bed, 7 dwell¬ 
ings had no bed, and 10 were not ascertained. Where 
this state of things exists, it is customary to let half, or 
a quarter of'a room to a family; each lias its corner. 

‘In the course of the first months that 1 was attached 
to the dispensary,’ says Mr Toynbee, ‘an aged Irish 
woman applied to me with a broken rib; she declined 
going into an hospital ; the dispensary therefore sup- j 
plied her with a flannel roller, and I promised to visit i 
her and apply it. On reaching her home, 1 found that 
it consisted (if one corner of a room on the first floor of 
a house in Peter Street. The landlady of this room, 
v, lio herself occupied the central part, near the fireplace, ] 
had tenants in the other three corners, in one of which ; 
was a widow with three or four children. 1 applied the * 
bandage to my patient, who went on, t» use her own | 

words, very comfortably for four or five daj s, at the end i 

of which time l found her in considerable pain from the 
following cause. Not. being able to gtf out as usual ; 
with her basket to sell fruit and vegetables, she could j 
not pay her daily rent, and therefore. On the suggestion ., 
of the landlady, consented to underlet half of her bed; j 
but it happened, unfortunately, that the new tenant, I 
being bulky in person, occupied more than her fair pro¬ 
portion of the joint tenancy, so as to press against the j 
broken rib of my poor invalid, and displace it, thus j 
producing a recurrence of the pain and suffering from 
which she had but just been freed.’ He adds, that tile ;j 
noxious air breathed in these overcrowded rooms is ; 
a ‘principal cause of the scrofulous affections which ;| 
abound to an enormous extent among the patients ;’ . j 
scrofula, from a similar want ol' ventilation, is also, he 1 1 
says, a prevailing cause of mortality among the animals 
in the Zoological Gardens. How strange does it seem, 
that the directors of these interesting repositories should 
bo equally ignorant of the principles of ventilation with I 
the meanest denizen of St Giles or Whitechapel. 

The Rev. J. Clay of Preston, in Lancashire, presents j i 
some statistics respecting house and bed accommoda¬ 
tion fully more distressing than those of Mr Toynbee. 

He speaks of a section of streets, courts, und yards in ,j 
Preston, which contains 422 dwellings, inhabited by ; 
2400 persons, sleeping in 852 beds—that is, an average i 
of 5 and a fractional part for each lied. The specifics- j 
tion is as follows:—in 84 eases 4 persons slept in the 
same bed, in 28 eases 5 in a bed, in 13 cases 6 in a bed, 
in 3 cases 7 in a bed, in 1 ease 8 in a bed; and, in addi¬ 
tion, a family of 8 on bed frames covered with a little 
straw. The deterioration, or, more correctly speaking, 
ruin of morals, arising from this overcrowding, does not 
require to be insisted on. 

It would naturally be supposed tliat the horrors we 
speak of, arise, as a matter of course, from poverty— 
that no one would voluntarily live in a manner so little 
removed above that of the lower animals. It appears, , 
however, that, irrespective of means, choice governs this 
mode of existence. A mill-watchman having met with 
a serious accident, was visited by the surgeon at his 
dwelling, when it appeared that he had only a very 
small room with one bed, in which he lay by turns with 
a paralytic' old man —the watchman all day, and the 
old man all night; yet ‘the watchman was a single 
man, sober, and orderly in his conduct, and receiving 
regular wages of 18s. per week—a sum which would 
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have enabled him to procure good lodgings and every 
attendant comfort.’ Take another case: ‘ A shoemaker 
who, with his wife, could earn 25s. weekly, keeps a pig | 
under the room in which he, his wife, and three chil¬ 
dren live. A sow belonging to a friend, having brought 
forth a more numerous litter than she could support, 
the shoemaker fitted up, for the reception of the two 
supernumerary pigs, a corner of his living room, in 
wliich they were found by the agent of the Charitable 
Society.’ 

Of the manner in wliich wages are spent by certain 
classes of operatives in maiyifaoturing towns, we obtain 
the following information from the evidence of Mr Coul- 
thartof Ashton-under-Lyne. In that busy and populous 
town, where the factories are fully employed, the cotton 
operatives receive a weekly sum of L.5775, or, reckoning 
fifty weeks to the year, they receive the annual amount 
of L.288,750, which is irrespective of wages paid to 
tailors, shoemakers, bricklayers, masons, joiners, and all 
other handicraftsmen and day-labourers. With the 
assistance of a committee of intelligent cotton opera¬ 
tives, Mr Coulthart drew up a table showing the manner 
in which the L.288,750 were disposed of. There were 
spent, as we see from this table, on food, L. 185,720; 
clothing, L.26,4 ll); fuel, L.9350 ; house-rent, L.3jj,870; 
sundries, L.8180; education, L.2220; ale and spirits, 
L. 14,430; medicine and medical advice, L.filGO; and 
deposited in savings'-bank, L.2410. Out of the enor¬ 
mous sum of L.288,750, only L.2410 saved, and I„ 14,430 
spent on intoxicating liquor! We give much credit to 
the Ashton operatives for the honesty of the confession; 
and believe it ditl’crs little in character from what could 
be made by every jjreat body of factory operatives in 
the United Kingdom. 


THE SUBURBS- OF LONDON. 

There is something peculiarly cheerful tuid pleasing in 
tile aspect of the suburbs of a great city. Here mono¬ 
tonous streets of houses have not utterly annihilated 
the ever-refreshing grass and shadowy trees, nor do soli¬ 
tary fields and woods seem to mourn tlu* absence of man 
and his dwellings. The quietness of the country is 
animated by some of the more agreeable and exciting 
features of city life, and the distracting noise of the 
mighty Babylon is moderated by a due admixture of 
rural serenity. Equally removed from noise and loneli¬ 
ness, the man-made city and the God-made country are 
here united, and nature and art blend pleasingly toge¬ 
ther. Here we are neither jostled by the crowd, nor 
in danger of losing our way for want of a guide. Here 
there are no attenuated monstrosities half-a-dozen storeys 
high, looking as though they were panting and pining 
for more space, nor any lonely dwellings vainly staring 
out upon the solitude around for a neighbour. Here are 
no pestilent gasometers, nor belching tall chimneys, 
pouring forth their abominations night and day—nor, 
on the other hand, any reeking dunghills and stagnant 
pools to taint the breeze and oifend the olfactories of 
the passer-by. Such are some of the advantages of the 
suburbs of great cities generally; advantages, indeed, 
which combine those of both city and country, without 
the peculiar inconveniences of either. 

If such remarks are in anyway appropriate to the 
. suburbs of great cities generally, much more are they to 
those of London. There is an appearance of plenty and 
comfort about the suburbs of ‘ the great metropolis' 
which Is quite cheering to contemplate. It is true there 
■ is somewhat of pride and pretension in the appearance 
of not a few of the ‘cottages’ and ‘villas,’ which may 
veil provoke a smile. The ‘ prospect houses,’ hemmed 
in on all sides by tailor neighbours—the ' woodbine cot- 
tages,’ with their bare walls, savour of the ludicrous; 
and the Swiss, and Elisabethanisul snuggeries, with their 
ambitious porticos and minikin stables, are amusing 
specimens of the tendency of even bricks and stones to 
ape the manners of their superiors. Yet, cynical and 
sonr*heorted must he be who should condemn too se¬ 


verely their harmless pomposity, and refuse to rejoice 
Rt the comfort and abundance everywhere so appa¬ 
rent. 

Unlike their crowded brethren of the city, the houses 
in Hie suburbs are for the most part isolated, or at least 
possess each if small garden. Their occupants are prin¬ 
cipally superior clerks, heads of firms, or gentlemen who 
are compelled to visit the city daily, and who reside in 
the suburbs both on account of its cheapness to them¬ 
selves, and its pleasantness and lioalthfulncss for their 
families. Here is the ' habitat’ of the professional man, 
and here also that of the snug annuitant, th,e expecta¬ 
tion of his poor relations, whoso chief occupation con¬ 
sists in making his biennial pilgrimage to the city to 
receive his dividend at the bank. The bouses have a 
remarkably clean and neat appearance; flic Minds art" 
of unsullied whiteness; and the stones and steps leading 
: up to the doors so perfectly imsoiled.’.that one could 
1 is*trocl> imagine a dirty foot having ever trodden there. 
It *s. however, rarely dirty in the suburbs, at least 
where the streets are completed, as tile roads are gene¬ 
rally kept in excellent condition, and the tratile is so 
small, that the rain speedily soaks into the ground, or 
runs of! the stones before it has time to form that 
nuisance of the city—mud. Flowers abound, not only 
in the trim flower-beds, but also in reddened flower-pots 
at the windows, though some, as more genteel, prefer to 
place them on a stand inside the window. 

Scarcely is breakfast concluded, whin the punctual 
city omnibus, grinding along The newly-graveled road, 
draws up to the well-known house. The servant-maid 
appears at the door in a twinkling, and unlocking the 
gate (vigilantly fastened to keep out beggars anil no¬ 
madic venders of small wares), is quickly followed by 1 * 
licr master, with brushed hat and brilliant boots, his' 
Mackintosh or greatcoat prudently thrown over his 
arm, and a little flower tastefully adjusted in the button¬ 
hole of liis coat. The conductor, touching his hat; assists 
his accustomed fare, who smilingly exchanges a ‘good 
morning’ with his well-known fellow-passengers, and 
waves his hand to his youngest cliilJ, held up at the 
window to sec papa depart. * 

The various cries soon begin to echo through the 
quiet road. The mop-seller, the knife-grinder, the 
dugs’-ment vender, and their brother tradesmen, busily 
commence thoir avocations, and ‘ hearthstone,' ‘ old 
elo.' ‘mops,’ ‘brooms,’ and numberless other cries, ra¬ 
pidly succeed each other, in every imaginable pitch of 
voice from alto to bass. The stalwart Bavarian girl, in 
the garden before some promising window', sings her 
well-known air, beseeching the inmates to ‘ puy a 
broom.’ The Italian boy perseveringly grinds bis lively 
melodies, to the delight of the dancing young ones at 
the window; and his light-hearted brother, with his 
tray of images on his head, offers them for sale with an 
air of honesty and good temper that deserves a cus¬ 
tomer. Prosperity to his humble trade ! There are 
the embodiments of innocence, wisdom, beauty, and 
chivalry in his little collection; and he must be a misan¬ 
thrope indeed who can look with indifference either 
upon him or his snowy wares. The tlower-sellor, too, 
with his fragrant and blushing specimens, is on the alert 
to find customers, in wliich lie fortunately experiences 
little difficulty, as our suburban friends.are wisely fond 
of these fairy children of the earth, and grudge not u 
trifle to secure a favourite flower or a fine-grown plant. 
The ruddy butcher boy, with his clean blue sleeves, and 
his tray on his shoulder, wends his way to the accustomed 
house with the bespoke joint. The pale befloured baker 
trundles bis barrow' of bread before biro, lingering to ex¬ 
change jokes with the not-unwilling servant-girls; and 
the cheesemonger’s lad, with fringed apron, and his basket 
on his arm, goes his usual round for orders. The old 
jobbing gardener is intent upon trimming the shrubs and 
mowing the tiny grass-plot into the desired primness; 
but exercises a prudent tardiness, lest he should have 
finished his task before another job presents itself. The 
ill-paid tedcher, with her portfolio of music under her 
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arm, in hurrying' along to give her morning lesson; and 
thu drawing-master, with brushed and well-worn suit 
of black, is on his road to his pupils. The lumbering 
water-cart jolts along the dusty road, but invidiously 
marking the non-payers, by leaving them to the plea¬ 
sures of unmitigated dust, and thus writing, as it were, 
on the very road before tlieir doors their parsimony or 
their obstinacy. The servant-maid takes the children 
an airing, hut her attention is not, however, so entirely 
absorbed by them as to render her unobservant of the 
I smiling shopmen with whom she is in the habit of gos- 
! siping; while her fellow-servant is despatched to the 
circulating library to exchange the well-thumbed tbree- 
, volume novel, with the special injunction from her ro¬ 
mantic young, mistress to inquire whether they have 
‘ anything new.’ Thus passes the morning. 

The sun is declining westward, and the appearance of 
the baker with 'his tray of savoury pies intimates that 
the important hour of dinner is at hand. The omnibus 
returns from the city, and, punctual to his accustomed 
time, papa stops out of the vehicle, big u ith city news, 
and tlie all-important topics of the (layette and the Ex¬ 
change, while his rosy*children and his lady-like spouse, 
happily ignorant, on such matters, greet Iris arrival at 
the threshold. Papa, declaring lie is very fatigued, ex¬ 
changes his tight boots for a pair of slippers, and sub¬ 
stitutes a comfortable wrapper for his dress-coat. The 
grave ceremonies of the table shortly commence, relieved 
by the narration—on one Hide, of meeting accidentally 
some old acquaintance in tin* city, or the arraiigments 
for the forthcoming dinner ‘of the company’ at *tlie 
halland, on the other side, w ith an account of the be¬ 
haviour of the little ones, their quaint questions, so in¬ 
dicative of their precocity; or some harmless bit of scan¬ 
dal circulating among the neighbours. 

The sun has set, the mistv shadow: of evening gather 
fast, and the nimble lamplighter, with his ladder on his 
shoulder, posts alon", b > light the v idcly-dispersed lamps. 
The crimson curtains are drawn, ami the cheerful glare 
of the Comfortable fire-light (lashes against the walls of 
the well-furnished room. Anon the tea-urn and the 
candles arc introduced, and the refreshing steam / beve¬ 
rage itisses in the cups; while papa, who has prei iously 
made the daily tour of his 1 ; Je garden, and examined 
into the well luring of hiS floral favourites with pareniiil 
care, proclaims the pleasing tidings that there is an¬ 
other bud appearing on the rose-bush, and that lie lias 
actually counted eleven pears on the pear-tree. Wo to 
the profane hand which should dare to molest them: 
ill speed the wind which should rudely scatter tlieir 
imriponed glories on the ground. No, those pears are 
no common sort, and papa would nearly as soon that one 
of his children should be snatched from the door, as one 
of those eleven pears pilfered from the tree. At the 
same time a packet of seeds is produced from the favou¬ 
rite shop in the city ; and tlieir merits having been 
dilated on, and mamma arid the young ones puzzled at 
the pronunciation of the hard name written on the label, 
are safely deposited among papa’s horticultural stores 
for use at a fitting opportunity. 

Tea ended, papa amuses liimscif with a volume, or 
the last number of his favourite periodical, or listens to 
the prattle of liis chubby little boy, as, Beated on his 
knee, be stammeringly tells him, with sparkling eye 
and uhild-likc enthusiasm, what lie saw in his morning 
walk with Mary, or how terrible an accident happened 
to his little cart. Mamma takes her seat at papa’s side, 
with her work-box before her, busily occupied with her 
‘ wool-work,’ or sometimes sits down to the pianoforte 
and thunders away at some well-known overture, or 
warbles a-s|entimental melody from ‘ that dear Moore.’ 
She doef not fail to remark, however, if any stranger be 
presen tj that she has quite forgotten her music since 

i kjjfai? 56 ™ maIrie d> and that her many stern house¬ 
hold duties leave her no time to practise. The eldest 
litfle girl, too, must play over her lesson, to show papa 
Jpw rapidiy she is improving, during which mamma 
fpSW at him significantly, as though to assure him she 


will yet be a player. The little favourite is applauded 
for her industry, and liberal promises are made of treats 
and presents if she will attend to her studies. 

It is nine o’clock. The younger members of the 
family are gone to bed; the road is quiet; scarcely a 
human being is to be seen abroad, except a solitary 
maid-servant, with the key in her hand, just popped 
out to procure some little forgotten necessary. The 
pot-boy takes round the supper-beer to his customers, 
giving notice of his approach by his well-known cry of 
‘ beer,’ with his lantern fixed at the end of his fray, 
throwing its strong light amiss the dark road. Supper 
is soon concluded ; papa with a yawn throws down iris 
book and looks at his watch; and after observing upon 
the lateness of the hour, and giving some horticultural 
directions as to the morrow, the whole household are 
quickly asleep, and not an echo awakens the silence of 
(he road except that of the safety-assuring tread of the 
heavy-hooted policeman. 

THE BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Antiquarian societies have long existed in every 
country pretending to any advancement in taste, one 
of thsir objects being to collect awl preserve ancient 
historical or curious relics in museums. Such a mode 
of assembling coins, ancient armour, manuscripts, and 
other small objects, answers every desired end; but 
there are others which, from tlieir size, if. would be im 
possible, even if it were desirable, to deposit m such col¬ 
lections : we allude to sepulchral monuments, old castles 
abbeys, churches, encampments, and other equally in¬ 
teresting relics of past times, which are likely to laps,, 
into a state of utter decay and neglect. The presorvation 
of such objects is worthy of a nation’s care, for they are 
among the most valuable records of our social and poli¬ 
tical history. Till the present time, however, all sue i 
monuments of antiquity have been lift, to the charge 
of their proprietors, and been neglected or preserve d 
according as private, and often im instructed, feeling 
dictated. Wo arc glad to know* that tins evil is likely 
to ho remedied. Among the various iti ivements now 
a ..rating society, there is one for preserving and exa¬ 
mining the class of antiquities to which wt refer. Ail 
archa-ological association lias lately been formed in 
London, with a view to promoting intercourse among the 
antiquaries and artists of Great Britain, and to inves¬ 
tigate, preserve, and illustrate national monuments of 
every character—architectural, numismatic, or docu¬ 
mentary. Hitherto, the society has flourished with 
hopeful success. A monthly journal, published under 
its superintendence, and filled with matter deeply inte¬ 
resting to the antiquary, has already attained a very 
respectable circulation. A part of the plan of the 
association consists in forming meetings on the most 
interesting scenes of British history, and investigating 
on the spot such remains as may exist in them. The 
first of these excursions took place at Canterbury be¬ 
tween the 9th and 14th of last September, when a 
large party of gentlemen were in attendance, some of 
them accompanied by the ladies of their families. 

At an early stage of proceedings, there was a diseussion 
respecting certain Roman antiquities on the south coast 
of Britain, in which the dean of Hereford took a part. 
Subsequently, an especial excursion was made to Rich- • 
borough, or, as it w'as called by the Romans, Khutupia. 
This old Roman port was situated at the bottom of the 
bay, which extends on the one side by Sandwich to Deal, 
cm the other by the Reculvers and Ramsgate to the North 
Foroland. Nothing but the walls remain at present; 
but they are remarkable for their strength and thickness, 
and enclose a raised platform, which extends 150 yards 
in one direction, and 158 in the other, with the excep¬ 
tion of the-side which fronts the sea (and from which ( he 
ruing are now separated by a large extent of alluvial 
deposit), where the terrace has given way, leaving no 
trace of the wall, and exposing the soil, which contains 
quantities of human bones, and shells of oysters, which 
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were apparently a favourite food of the Homans. Rhu- 
tupia was not, only a favourite residence of the Romans, 
and the dwelling-houses appear to have extended far 
and wide around the castle, but was also much frequented 
by Britons, and subsequently by Salons. It was there 
that the Prefect Clemens Maximus was slain by the 
Briton, Theodosius, whom Ausonius calls the Hhutupian 
rubber. H ither Yortigern awaited the arrival of his allies, 
the Saxons, Tlongist, and Tforsn; and Bthelbcrt made it 
also the chief seat of his government: lienee the country 
around is often called Khutupin’s land. On this sub¬ 
ject a paper was commonirated by Miss ITalsted, who 
considered the harbour of the Romans to lie generally 
that sheltered estuary which si ill extends between the 
county of Kent ami the Isle of Thanet; anil that it was 
protected at one entrance by the castle of Kieliborough, 
and at the other by that of Regulbium (Reculver), to¬ 
gether styled Rhutupiie.' This author also called atten¬ 
tion to the interesting fact of the antiquity of the chapel 
of our Lady of Reculver, ordained for the sepulture of 
j such persons as perished by storm or oilier casualties, 

, as testified by commission preserved in the llarleuin 
manuscripts, aud bearing date 8th Mav 1485, the time 
i of Richard 111. 

Close by Canterbury, tho association also visited the 
j little church of St Martins, now in progress of rcstora- 
! tion, and supposed by itede to be an ecclesiastical edifice 
of the time of the Roman Christians; a deduction which 
met with eormboration from a number of unique coins, 

! which were exhibited to the association as coming from 
! the same locality, and which, Mr R. Smith remarked, 
i attested that there must have been a eburcii Hiere as 
only ns the period when Christianity was liist intro¬ 
duced into this country. In this el lurch is also preserved 
nil ancient baptismal font, with a sort of oninrn. ntal 
inlerlarings m low relief, m which tradition says King 
! EtUelbert was baptised, in addition to lliose papers and 
qocsu >ir. of such great local mti rest, there were also read 
other communications relating to the Romans, among 
1 which was one by Professor Rockland on a Roman 
i town, fortifications, temple, and cemetery, discovered by 
| Mr Medhurst at Jordan bill, in the parish of Preston, 
i I)oi-seH>ire : another by Air Puttock on the Roman roads 
| in Kent, more especially 111 reference to the indications 
I, of that valuable Roman Itinerary called that of Anto- 
! nimis, ascribed in the manuscripts to four different 
| Cicsars : a third was by Air Saul!, on the Roman en¬ 
campments near 1 lunstuble, the 1 'uvotrii a* of the above- 
mentioned Itinerary, and a fourth, by Air Artis, was on 
) certain Roman remains from AVansford in Northampton¬ 
shire. Mr Kepi on also communicated a mixed paper 
1 on Roman and Saxon columns; and a variety and number 
I of relies of Roman art were laid before the association 
; at its different sittings. 

, The chief thing' accomplished by the association in 
Saxon antn/uitics, was the opening of so-called harr nrs, 

\ or graves with mounds above them, on the Barham : nd 
j Breach Downs, which constitute portions of the great 
j north downs of Kent. These operations were, how¬ 
ever, preceded by the distribution of a printed account. 

I by Air Wright—one of the most active members of the 
association—of barrows which had been previously 
I opened in the same locality -, and also by a paper on 
, ! barrows generally, communicated by the Rev. B. Deane. 
'• In this communication the author distinguished the 
! cromlech from the barrow, as being tho tomb of the 
i rich man, the other that of tho poor. It would, how¬ 
ever, have perhaps been more accuraie to have said, (if 
the great or distinguished man, the king, the patriarch, 
or the hero; for there appears to be no doubt that many 
of the affluent among the Saxons were buried under 
mounds, as it is well known many of the greatest men 
among the ancients were under tumuli of earth and 
stones. ‘Kit's cotty house,’ a remarkable cromlech 
near Maidstone, and where Mr AVright has been lately 
carrying on curious excavations, was also distinguished 
as a sepulchral monument; and Sir William Betharn 
took the opportunity of asserting the sepulchral cha¬ 


racter of the round towers of Ireland, as attested by the 
discovery of a skeleton in that of Ardmore, and in which 
conclusion he was Supported by Air Crofton Croker, 
the learned Irish antiquary. The Saxon harrows were 
opened at the suggestion of Lord Albert Gonyngham, 
who presided over the association at this its first meet¬ 
ing. 'I'lie .situation on which the first batch were 
placed was picturesque; between two or three cot¬ 
tages on the one side, and u windmill ou the other, 
and overlooking the wooded and fertile vale of the 
Jimmie —the old English name for a rivulet—the burn 
of the Scots. In the first grave opened, remains 
(very fragmentary) were found of a woman and her 
child; they had not been parted in death ; and with 
them were found the relies of necklace), of variously 
coloured beads, which the Saxons wore apparently in a 
similar wanner as is done in tlie present day by many 
bf mi-civilised nations, as well as, alien fashion dictates, 

I he most refined civilisation. A ring and several 
otii, v Saxon ornaments of no great value were also 
found in the same grave. Tlie third harrow opened 
was distinguished from the others by the lower portion 
of the skeleton being displayed, by excavation, in 
nearly complete preserv at ion. This fragment of huma¬ 
nity appeared to excite much interest among many 
present. Tlie fourth opened was the tomb of a. peasant 
warrior. His sturdy skull remained nearly eniirc; and 
by 1 lis side was the head of a spear, aud a small portion 
of the boss of a shield, of tlie jimuiI Saxon form. In the 
seventh, a knife, four and a half inches long, and at first 
supposed to have been a dagger, was found by the side 
of the skeleton of a female. Numerous other fragmen¬ 
tary relics were found; all, however, attesting, with tlio^ 
superficiality of tlie grave, that this had been the burial - 
place of some poor Saxon villagers who had settled 
themselves in these fertile and productive districts. 

After refreshment at Bourne, tlie hospitable mansion 
of Lord A. Conyiigham, situated a few miles nearer 
Canterbury, on tlio same rivulet, tlie members of the 
association repaired to Breach Down, constituting a por¬ 
tion of the grounds attached to the hongc itself; mid 
harrows of greater importance had, as in tlie other 
ease, been previously excavated to within a few inches 
of tlie mortuary deposit, but which in this case lay at a 
depth of upwards of si v feet -in tlie chalk. Human 
bones were obtained tnmi two of tlie graves thus opened; 
and patience was further rewarded by obtaining from 
one of them a Saxon urn of beautiful form, and with the 
usual zig-zag ornament, as also n small vessel of green 
glass. On the contents of the urn being afterwards 
explored, it was found to contain the clasp of a purse, 
which lntd apparently contained no coins; whence some 
of the antiquaries present , notwithstanding tho depths 
of the graves, and the care that had been taken in Hie 
entombment of the dead, were inclined to c onsider that 
ttiey were the remains of poor Saxons—not, it will be 
thought, a perfectly satisfactory conclusion. 

A lively discussion arose upon various points of 
interest connected with these barrows at tlie subse¬ 
quent meeting of ilie association; hut we shall only- 
notice the most striking. The teeth, with tlie enamel 
often still in good condition, had the tip of the crown 
worn down ill a manner which indicated a diet mainly 
of peas and beans, upon which, as several present re¬ 
marked, it was attested by existing records tlie soldiery 
were also commonly fed, even down to a late period. A 
second fact was the absence of hair, which led Dr Rctti- 
grew to advance an opinion that thq Saxons had been 
staved like the easterns; but notwithstanding the 
proved occasional long endurance of hair, it is well 
known that, in opening quite recent mortuary deposits, 
such is generally found wanting; and the improbability 
of the deduction thus made was pointed out by one of 
the aldermen of the city. 

A still more curious subject of Investigation pre¬ 
sented itself in the bones of rats and mice, that 
are foun£ in these Saxon graves. In the printed 
account of Mr Wright, previously noticed, mention 


T 
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is made of there having been found, in graves adjacent Among the various papers which were rend, and which 
to these, the skulls and bones of mice, with re- bore reference to The middle ages, we shall briefly notice, 
mains of seed, &c. as if hoarded up. In an account of from their prominent interest, two on paintings on 
discoveries recently made in barrows opened in the walls (it was not determined whether in distemper or 
vicinity of BakeweU, Derbyshire, and communicated by frescos), by Dr Spry and by Mr Woolaston, the one 
Mr T. Bateman, the remarkable feature was noticed of in Denham church, the other at East, Wickham. The 
the discovery of rats’ bones a foot deep, which precluded latter communication excited much interest, as it was 
the assumption that they had found their way into the intimated that the religion* scruples of the incumbent 
barrow, and was evidence that they had been buried were about to cause its immediate destruction. The 
there. The bones thus found, according to Sir W. association, as in duty bound, took immediate steps to 
Betham, ore those of the rat commonly called the Hano- prevent this act of barbarism. 

verian, anfl attest to its long dwelling in these islands. In an interesting paper, read by the llov. (’. II. 
In the barrows now opened, bones of mice were also Ilartsliorne on embroidery for ecclesiastical purposes of 
found ; and in the barrows of Barham Downs, there the reign of Edward III., the author took occasion to 


were found in one several land-snails of the genus helix; 
and in those 'of Breach Downs, two live earth-worms, 
which, according to Professor Buckland, had gone there 

• __ rL*. __ _D.. _ .1 i ti_ 


direct the particular attention of the ladies present to 
this beautiful kind of needlework, and to express a 
hope that he might see our ladies once again employed 


in search of moisture during the summer heats. It may in this interesting labour, instead of the unnrtistic repe- 
be remarked, in connexion with Saxon relics, that Sir titions they so often make with the coarse kind ol'G’er- 
W. Betham took two different occasions to insist upon man wools. 


the so-called kelts—Saxon, hatchets of stone—being 
adzes, or carpenter’s tools, from the circumstance of one 
having been found which had been used as such; but 
which, it will be seen at once, is not a satisfactory con¬ 
clusion that all were so used. 

In the next in succession, the subject of Norman 


Papers of local interest were also read first, by Mr 
Wright, being extracts taken from the old archives of 
Canterbury; and, secondly, by Mr ITalliwell, on the 
ancient and more curious manuscripts in the library of 
Canterbury cathedral. Other curious communications, 
which need not be particularised, followed; one being 


antiquities, the attention of the association was par- from Mr T. .1, Pettigrew, upon the discovery of a 
ticularly called to the line of Norman forts, which bilingual inscription by Sir J. Wilkinson, by which 
extend from Dover, by Canterbury and Rochester, to hopes are entertained that the Persepohtan or arrow- 
London. Of all these, thkt of Canterbury is the least headed characters can be compared dith Egyptian 
perfect. That of Dover was minutely described by the hieroglyphs, and a key to their deciphering bo ulti- 
Rev. C. Ilartshornc, who considered it as one of the mutely discovered. This gentleman concluded the meet- 


most perfect types of a Nonnau castle in existence. 

• The cathedral of Canterbury, though an edifice be¬ 
longing to various ages, was considered nlong with the 
Norman section of antiquities. Semicircular arches, 
it is well known, were adopted by both our Saxon and 


been used to express such style as coming from the 
Romans, and avoiding the difficulty which often pre- 


mg of the association by unrolling, or rather cutting 
up (for the bandages woe too much impregnated with 
bitumen to allow of their being unrolled), a mummy 
from Thebes, and which turned out to be that of a gen¬ 
tleman, for his profession* w as not indicated by the 


Norman ancestors; hence the term Romanesque has hieroglyphics found on his person. His time of living 


was calculated to have been about 2; 100 years ago—that 
is to say, not of the most remote antiquity of mummies. 


sents itself of determining what is Saxon and what It was decidedly found in this ease that the brain had 
Norman. 1 Preference to the cathedral, an interesting been removed through 11.1 opening made into the erib- 
eonununication was read by Professor Willis, being a rif'orm plates of the ethmoidal bone, and the cavity of 
translation of the account given by the monk Get-vase the skull had been injected with bitumen. Tile face 
of that portion of the ejioir, and of other parts of the had been gilt. 

building, which were erected after the fire of 117.1, and Thus terminated the first meeting of the British 
which belong to the late Norman epoch. This account Archaeological Association. As a means of intercom- 
had been verified by the professor’s examinations on the reunion, and an association for the preservation of 11101111 - 
spot. The cathedral, however, presents much that is ments, its institution is invaluable. We leave it for the 
more modern — the eastern transept, Trinity chapel, present, with ardent hopes for its welfare and success. 

Beoket’s crown, &c. which are early English; the_________ 

western transept, the chapel of St Michael, and the ... ,, , ..... ... ,,,, c ,, 

screen, which belong to the decorated or florid Gothic; I JI L liAlir LOJJIAN 1 JilMliSb. 
the nave, central tower, called Bell Harry steeple, which A shout time ago, when spending an evening with 
belong to the perpendicular style; and Christchurch some kind friends in the neighbourhood of Portman 
gate, which is Tudor. Mr Godwin, who has for some Square, we had the unexpected pleasure of meeting a 
time past turned his attention to the masonic signs lady who inspired the whole party with some degree; 
which exist on the hewn stones in old edifices, exhibited of interest. She was a foreigner, and her ronversa- 
eopies of a variety which he had discovered in various tion was in French, though she spoke also a little 
cathedrals both in this country and on the continent, English. Before being introduced to her, we were in- 
and which he had now also met with on Canterbury formed that she wus by birth and education a Baby- 
cathedral. The subject is one of considerable interest Ionian princess, belonging, however, to a race of Asiatic 
in connexion with the origin of free-masonry; and sitni- Christians. We were briefly informed that she had 
lar marks are met with on the edifices of antiquity in undergone many misfortunes, but was not without a 
the East, in still greater numbers, and with still greater hope of seeing brighter days in her own country. On 
peculiarities. inquiring stHl more minutely something of her history 

Barfreston church, a little architectural gom of the from herself, we learned that she had recently given to 
middle ages, was made the object of nn especial cxcur- the world a memoir of her life anil adventures; and 
^'* ,e drawings of this beautiful littje having possessed ourselves of the work, we now beg to 

edifice do not give a complete notion of the neat- offer a sketch of the not uninteresting narrative, trust- 
ness and fitness of all its details, and the consequent ing that the notice, short as it is, will draw attention 
harmony and perfection which pervades the whole, to the original.* 

From a legend which is sculptured in a number of Maria Theri-se Asmar was bom at Nineveh, whither 
compartments over the main entrance, it appears, like her parents had lied to escape a plague raging in Bag- 
Ro&lyn chapel, and the chapel of St Hubert in the dad, in 1804. Iler family were Chaldean Christians, 
Ardennes, to have owed its origin to a hunting advfen-.... .. 

the8e 8CU !P ture * with * Memoirs of a Babylonian ft-tore*; written by herself, and 
mUCu OuUlty and burlesqueness. < translated Into English. In two volumes. Colburn: 1844 , , 
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in communion with the Catholic church, her uncle 
being Basilius Asmar, archbishop of Diarbekir. Her 
father, the Emir (or Prince) Abdallah Asmar, pos¬ 
sessed great wealth, of which, however, he was fre¬ 
quently despoiled by Mohammedan rulers, on account 
of the zeal with which lie and his family professed'the 
Christian faith. The heroine of these memoirs appears 
to have been peculiarly enthusiastic in the cause of 
Christianity, having benevolently attempted to establish 
schools for the education of her countrywomen both at 
Alkoush (where the prophet Nahum was buried) and 
{ at Bagdad. While residing at Mosul, she became 
acquainted with the sister of the pasha, and visited her 
j at his palace. Her sex and intimacy allowed her to 
| range over that mysterious apartment in a Turkish 
nobleman’s establishment, the harem, which she de¬ 
scribes; being the only person, except Lady Stuart 
Wortley, who has been able to furnish English readers 
with a correct account of an eastern harem. The fol¬ 
lowing will therefore be read with interest:— 
i J ‘We proceeded first to visit the bedrooms, which were 
i very numerous. They were covered, for the most part, 
with magnificent carpels. The beds, the manufacture 
1 of Bagdad, were made of the branches of the palm-tree, 
j and were so light, that the whole frame might, without 
: difficulty, bo lifted with one hand. On the boil of the 
\ pasha’s chief wile were five matresses, each covered with 
silk of a different colour from the others, filled with the 
I feathers of the peacock. After seeing a number of 
sleeping-rooms* fitted up in this manner, which could 
not have becif fewer than thirty, wo ascended to the 
| terrace on the roof, from which we enjoyed a fine view 
of the whole town and its environs, mingled here and 
[; there with tiie mouldering ruins of the once might}’ city 
of Nineveh. While 1 was gazing upon them, how fnr- 
'! eilily did the words of the prophet present themselves 
!! to my mind—“And as for'Nineveh, her waters are 
like n great pool; but the men flee away. * * Thy 

| shepherds have slumbered. <) king of Assyria; thy 
| princes shall lie buried; thy people ace hid in the 
;1 mountains, and there is none to gather them together.” 
!| On the roof were erected three tents, made of a liluish- 
| j green oil-cloth. Protected by these, we enjoyed the 
; magnificent prospect before us unmolested by the rays 
' | of tlie sun. After remaining here ibr a short time, we 
: descended into the garden, which covered ail immense 
| j space of ground, not less, I should say, than three qjiar- 
] ters of a square mile, intersected on every side with 
| rivulets of water of not more than a foot in width, 

1 embanked with marble, and fringed with a profusion of 
flowers of every description, which filled the surround- 
j mg air with fragrance; the predominating odour pro- 
: eeediug from the beds of roses, which nourished in most 
lavish abundance. 

‘After spending an hour in this enchanting place, the 
princess conducted me to a saloon opening upon the 
garden, where I was introduced to the wives of ner 
brother, the pasha, in number twenty-five. In addition 
to Georgians and Circassians, there were some from 
| Kurdistan. One of them, with whom I conversed, was a 
I beautiful Georgian, with large black eyes, shaded by 
i eyelashes long, dark, and drooping like a cedar branch, 
and not more than eighteen years old. She told me 
she was born of Christian parents, and that at the age 
■ . of twelve she had been carried off to Constantinople, 
where see had been compelled, on pain of death, to ab¬ 
jure her faith and embrace that of Islam. She had a 
brother, a Mameluke, in the service of the pasha, who 
. had also been forced to abjure the faith of his fathcis. 
I asked her if she was happy in her present condition 't 
Bhe replied, that, far from rejoicing at her lot, she never 
ceased to bewail her hard fate, and to mourn the loss of 
parents and kindred. Our colloquy was here cht short 
by the entrance of the pasha himself. All instantly 
rose to salute him. He was a man apparently about 
forty years of age, and of Jofty and commanding stature: 
. u ere J* r SW* d&rk, and brilliant; his beard, which 
was buck and copious, descended to his girdle, where 


his “ hanjar,” or dagger, hung, its handle rough, and 
sparkling with jewels. His dress was sumptuous, and 
befitting his rank, and his courteous manner inspired 
confidence and respect. 

‘ The princess presented me to him as the relative of 
his “kerkhea,? or lieutenant, which was the fact; where¬ 
upon lie received me with distinguished politeness, and 
made many Inquiries respecting my family and kindred, 
particularly after my father, who was at that time at 
Bassorali, on his wuy to Bagdad. Our conversation 
had lasted a quarter of mi hour, when the mollah, 
from the minaret, began to call all true believers to the 
“ salat al zohor," or mid-day prayer; whereupon the 
pasha immediately took his leaie, for the purpose of 
repairing to tlie adjoining mosque, leaving his “ harem” 
to say their prayers in tlie saloon. 

‘Forthwith the ladies gave themselves up to their 
di'Mitions; first going upon their knees, jind then pros- 
fra,!A„ themselves on the ground, and kissing it, cry¬ 
ing .loud, “There is no God but Allah ; there is no 
God but the God of heaven, and Mahomet is his pro¬ 
phet ; there is no hope, no refuge, save in the most high 
and mighty God.” During al! this,time they had before 
them what they called a reliquc of the 1 great prophet 
himself, which w as no less than a fragment of tlie very 
“ shurwals,” or trousers, said to have graced the limbs 
of Mahomet’s sister, enveloped in paper, and encased in 
a rich gold cover, inlaid with diamonds This precious 
reliqne they repeatedly kissed, and placed on their heads 
during their prayers. * 

‘ These pious observances lasted about a quarter of 
an hour, during the whole of which period I remained 
seated on tlie “diwan,” regarding the extraordinary 
scone with unmingled curiosity. As soon ns it was-* 
over, a slave entered and announced dinner. The invi¬ 
tation was promptly attended to, and we all proceeded 
to the dining-room, which, on account of the great heat 
of the weather (it being then the month of June), was 
one of the apartments opening, the whole width of one 
of its sides, into the court-.’ 

Soon after this visit, the princess, in travelling from 
Tekel to Mosul with her mother and brother, was 
attacked by the predatory Kurds, and obliged—after 
escaping death herself—to carry for a long distance her 
wounded brother. , 

For some years subsequently the Asmar family lived 
in peace at Mosul; but at length new religious per¬ 
secutions began, and (lie princess’s father died. She 
then determined to make a pilgrimage to Palestine: 
for which purpose she joined a monster caravan, con¬ 
sisting of about boon individuals, with the necessary 
number of camels and horses. In forty days she 
reached Damascus in safety; hut having met with 
an accident, she was prevented from rejoining the 
caravan. Another opportunity, however, presented it¬ 
self on her recovery, and she arrived in Jerusalem just 
before the Holy Week of 1826. Like other pilgrims, she 
visited the Holy Sepulchre, of which so many legends 
have been fabriciJtcd. Viewing the spot with devotional 
enthusiasm, she was overcome with the intensity of her 
feelings. ‘ It is impossible (she says) to enter the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre without being impressed with a 
feeling of awe and veneration, the sombre light reign¬ 
ing in the interior being strongly calculated to dispose 
the mind to reflection on the awful events which hap¬ 
pened on the different spots now enclosed within its 
walls. The first object which presents itself on en¬ 
tering the church is the stone where our Saviour was 
anointed with myrrh and aloes. It is covered with a 
marble slab, having a nob at each of tlie four comers, 
to protect it from the chisels of indiscreet pilgrims, 
and surmounted by an iron railing. Eight lamps of 
large size' are kept constantly burning above It. It 
is nearly eight feet long, and almost two wide. This 
stone is used in common by all nations, Catholics, 
United and Schismatic Greeks, United and Schismatic 
Armenians, Nestorians, Kopts, and all, in their turns, 
perfume it every day with much pomp and ceremony.' 
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At the distance of thirty paces from the anointing 
stone, under the centre of the great dome, which was 
formerly sustained by sixteen marble columns, now 
replaced by stone supporters of a square form, and re¬ 
ceiving light from the top, is the Golgotha, the tomb 
of our blessed Saviour, a small cell liejyn out of the 
Bolid rock; which is in possession of the Latins. The 
entrance, which faces the east, is four feet high, and two 
and a quarter wide, which makes it necessary to stoop 
on entering. The tomb is nearly square, being six feet 
long, and five feet eleven inches wide, and upwards of 
eight feet in height. In excavating the tomb, a slab 
has been lfeft about two feet six inches high, six feet long, 
and nearly three feet wide, on which was laid the body 
of our Lord, the head towards the west, and the feet to¬ 
wards the east, as though indicating the ruin which was 
afterwards to fall on the early habitations of man, and 
that the Almijjiity was about to desert for ever his once 
favoured people. 

‘ Forty-four lamps are kept constantly burning in the 
Holy Sepulchre; in the roof of which three apertures 
have been made, to allow the smoke to escape. The 
tomb is enclosed in a small chapel, surmounted by 
a dome, the walls of which are of beautiful marble of 
dazzling whiteness, and a smooth-faced red stone, and 
are ornamented by pilastres and other architectural de¬ 
corations. Before entering the sepulchre, as it wore in 
tiic anti-chapel, is seen a stone about a foot and a half 
square, marking th<* spot on which the stone which 
closed the mouth of the sepulchre was rolled by the 
angel. It was from this stone that the angel addressed 
the Marys. 

‘ We then ascended a narrow staircase, which led us 
|t. to the summit of Mount Calvary, upon winch our Sa¬ 
viour suffered. Ail the superincumbent earth lmvmg 
been removed, the chapel which encloses this sacred 
spot is built upon the naked rock. It is divided into 
two parts by an arcade running cast and west; and its 
inner.walls are lined with marble. The northern divi¬ 
sion, which belongs to the Latins, encloses that part of 
Mount Calvary where our laird u as hound on the cross. 
The pavement here is a mosaic, principally composed of 
red marble, as if to mark the sacrilegious de< d perpe¬ 
trated on tliis spot, where our Saviour shed his blood to 
save all mankind from evei asting death. 

‘In the southern division is shown a hole about 
eighteen inches deep, in which the fatal tree was plat :ed 
on which Christ was crucified. On each side of tins 
were fixed the crosses of the two thieves, that of the 
good thief being on the right of our Lord ; that is, to¬ 
wards tiie north ; lor our .Saviour’s fare was turned to¬ 
wards the west, his back being towards Jerusalem ; and 
that of the bad thief to the left, or south. Upwards of 
thirty lamps are constantly kept burning on the north 
side of tiie arcade, which divides the summit of Cal¬ 
vary, and fifty on the southern division. Near this is 
shown the rent which was made in the rock when our 
Saviour yielded up the ghost.’ 

While in I’alestine, the Princess Awnar obtained the 
friendship of the Amira, or wife of the Emir Besehir, 
ruler of Lebanon, to whom she was appointed woman of 
honour. In tilis employment she seems to have spent 
about five years in great happiness. During that period 
the following story, highly illustrative of eastern man¬ 
ners, came to her ears:—‘ There lived at Acre a Chris¬ 
tian merchant, whose son also dwelt with him in the 
same house, which was built in a low situation dose 
by tiie sea, and the lower apartments of which wore in 
cousequence exceedingly damp, although all above were 
airy and healthy enough. The father abode on the 
upper storey, ana the son lived in the room below. The 
son being on the point of marriage, requested of his 
father, as a great favour, that lie would consent to 
change apartments with him for fifteen or sixteen days, 
that lie might show hie bride becoming honour. To this 
the father willingly consented, and forthwith made room 
far the weeded couple. Sixteen days passed away, and 
yet the sett showed no disposition to restore the old man 


his rooms. At length his health begun to suffer from 
tiie change, and he remonstrated with his son on his 
want of good faith, who assured him that his wife en¬ 
tertained so great a repugnance to descend, that lie had 
been hitherto unsuccessful in his attempts to prevail 
upon her, and requested yet fifteen days’ grace, in which 
time he undertook to overcome her scruples. The father 
again yielded, and although his health grew worse from 
day to day, lie patiently waited till the period agreed 
upon had expired, when lie again renewed his demand 
to be reinstated in his own apartments: whereupon the 
son, with tiie utmost effrontery, told 1dm that lie hud no ; 
intention whatever of changing his quarters, and warned ,; 
the old man not to pester him with his solicitations, f 
upon which the father left him, absorbed in grief. ! 
Djczzar (the pasha), who always knew everything that : 
was going on in the city, either by his own personal 
knowledge (for, like the caliphs of old, he was fond of 
wandering about in disguise in search of adventures), or 
by information deri ved from some of his emissaries, v, ho 
were ever on tiie alert to pick up intelligence, on learn- , 
ing these circumstances, sent guards to bring the young 1 
man before him; and when they had brought lum. ami t 
lie stood trembling beneath the stern and relentless gaze i 
of the pasha, who sp.t. on his divan, surrounded by his 
officers and executioners, any one of whom would have . 
been ready at a word to strike his head from his body 
with ins drawn scimitar, Djczzar addressed him in a " 
voice which, for its terror, perhaps never had an equal, 
being more like the roaring of a lion rr p bull Ilian a 
human sound. Thundering out his nanit, he asked him | 
of what nligion lie was? The young man, struck dumb 
with terror, was unable to utter a word! At length he . 
faltered out in timid accents that lie'wus of the ('iiristi.ni ' 
communion, thinking ail the while that they would be 
the last words lie should ever utter. 

“ You say you are a Christian,’' said the paslia; “ let 
me see you. then, make the sign by which tiie (,'brisb„ns ; 
are known.’’ Whereupon tiie young man crossed one¬ 
self. *■ But lot me hear distinctly the words which ac¬ 
company that sign,” shouted out Djczzar, putting Jin 
hand on his dagger. 

“ lhsmil ah w’ lehen w’ iroukli nii-'uldus”—(hi the 
! o imeof tiie Father, the Sou, and the Holy Ghost) -cried 
the young man. half dead with affright, repealing the 
sign of the cross, in which. as all are aware, the finger 
points first to the* head, then to the heart, and then tn 
the two shoulders. 

“it seems, then,” said the pasha, “that your religion 
teaches you that tiie father should he above, and tiie son 
hencatli. Hence, thou accursed imp of injustice, and , 
let me hear that tlioq hast conformed to the rules of 
thy faith, if thou wishest to keep thy head on tl y 
shoulders.” It will readily he believed that the father , 
was not long in obtaining iiis just rights.’ ; 

The princess, inspired with an intense wish to vis it j 
the capital of tiie Catholic world, loft the palace of the ! j 
Emir Besehir, and sailed for Italy. She arrived in Rome j! 
in 1832, where alio had the misfortune to be robbed of !' 
a considerable amount of valuable property. Shortly 
afterwards, the war which begun with the sieges of j' 
Acre and Ueyroot deprived her of the assistance of her 
friends, the Emir of Jjebanon and bis wife; while a I 
merchant in Bcyroot, in whose bands a large portion 
of her property was lodged, failed in consequence of, 1 
the war. *jhe was by these misfortunes reduced from 
affluence to poverty, and in this condition was induced j 
to travel to Paris, where she endeavoured to earn a 
subsistence by teaching her native language. The. j 
straits to which she was sometimes reduced, may bo 
inferred from the following touching anecdote:— 

1 1 had hired a very humble apartment in nn esla- ! 
blishmdnt belonging to a noble lady, whose fortune had j 
been acquired in the East. Through a succession of 
misfortunes, I had lost all I possessed. I was, indeed, 
reduced to the bitterest penury; my only means of sub¬ 
sistence being derived from a pupil, to whom I had been 
recommended by the late lamented and truly kind- 
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hearted Duke of Orleans, whosb untimely fate has 
robhetl many an unfortunate of his only true friend, to 
whom I was in the liahit of giving two lessons a-week 
in Arabia, and for which he paid me at the rate of 
three francs u lesson. For some time 1 had been en¬ 
deavouring to procure a subsistence by this means ; .for 
1 could teach several (Iriental languages ; hut this was 
my only pupil. Small, however, as this pittance was, 
i 1 determined to make an endeavour to live upon it, 
rather than submit to the humiliation of seeking assis¬ 
tance at the hands of my acquaintances. As ruy means 
narrowed, I gradually lessened my allowance of food, 
until, at length, it was so riMuced in quantity as to he 
scarcely sufficient to keep body and soul together. For 
months J had allowed myself only one meal a-day. It 
consisted of a little semolina boiled in water, by the aid 
of a spirit-lamp (for J had no means of purchasing fuel), 
and a small portion of bread. My ease now became 
desperate; for I bad a sum equal to twenty shillings 
n-month to pay for my lodging, and my income did not 
exceed five shillings a-week, the fee of two lessons, 
which I gave every Tuesday and Friday. Thus week 
after week passed over my head. Every day the cold 
hand of poverty- tightened his grasp. The fountains of 
my blood were almost frozen to ice; 1 was as a shadow. 
Mv voice bad nearly forsaken me ; 1 was with dilliculty 
able to walk. 

■ (>nc day -never shall T forget it-! it was one of those 
, upon which I was in the habit of going to my pupil, 

| u ho lived in a fashionable part of the town—1 had eaten 
nothing for thirty hours; for 1 had nothing remaining 
i wherewith to purchase a morsel of bread. I wailed with 
| all tlie irnpatkm e of pinching hunger for the hour at 
! which my pupil w:u»in tjie habit of taking bis lesson. It 
j was, in the depth of as hitter a winter as ever \ isited that 
\ - fit.. Thq snow w;o. lying thick upon the ground, and 
| tlie liver was frozen hard, on the dnv when, seared'. 

I able to crawl, I set out in tlie full confidence of reeoi vine. 

! tne (nice of my labour, with winch I purposed to 
buy h-od to save myself from starvation At length I 
arrived at the residence of my pupil. But what were 
- mv sensations on being told by him that he had ac¬ 
cepted an invitation to a ball, ami consequently could 
not take a lesson that mauling. lie made a thousand 
apologies for the trouble he had given nie, and was, 

1 have no doulit, sincere in Ins protestations, lint wli.it 
frightful words were these to one whose life hung upon 
the miserable pittance which she expected to receive. 
My heart sank within me. Lis voice sounded like 
j my' death-knell. I know not what l said; hut l left, 
j him, and again found myself treading the deep snow, 
j chile every blast seemed to freeze my blood and to chill 
| my very hones.’ 

i The l’riiieess Asmar, however, afterwards obtained 
I - several additional pupils; and through the late lamented 
1 Duke of Orleans she got introductions to the English 
1 ambassador, and to M. Guizot, by whose advice die 
; visited England, ‘ where, from its boundless possessions 
i in the East, he seemed to anticipate a larger field for 
i the exertion of ruy humble efforts in teaching my 
j native language.’ The Earl of Munster, founder of 
the Oriental Translation Fund, kindly befriended her. 
It is not a little singular, and is truly' melancholy, 
that ouch of the, lady's patrons met with an untimely 
. end. The Earl of Munster suddenly left the world 
*in March 1841, and the Duke of Orleans v^as thrown 
out of his carriage and killed on *Thc 14th of duly 
1842. The Princess Asmar has resided in London 
. since the latter year, but she says, ‘ My expectatn is 
' of deriving an income by teaching my native lan¬ 
guage, and translating Oriental works and manu- 
scripts, have by no means been realised. It might pos¬ 
sibly have been otherwise, had it pleased Providence to 
spare the kind-hearted noblemrn who took so warm an 
interest in my welfare. I have, moreover, suffered sadly 
in health since my stay in England, where my forraid- 
aMe enemy, the “ tic doloureux,” has renewed his attacks 
with redoubled vigour, occasionally visiting roe with 


paroxysms so violent, as well nigh to deprive me of I 
reason.’ i 

We take leave of this interesting personage with the j 
hope with which she concludes her narrative—that 
bettqr days are in store for her; and it will afford us 
very great pleijsure if our notice of her adventures and 
misfortunes should help on that desirable end. 


MEMORABILIA OF THE TEETH. 

T\ Id!),'I it was reported Ibat. aHitesian child, seven years 
old, had a. tooth of solid gold growing in the place of a 
cheek too 1 h it, had recently east. Hortius, professor of 
medicine in the minorsitj of Ilclmat.-nll, was so convinced 
of tin: story being true, that lie wrote a history of this 
tooth of gold, iillirniing that, it, was partly natural and 
pmtly miraculous, and that if bad been sent by lleaven to 
that, child to console I’m poor Christians under the oppres¬ 
sion ut the Till!. s. In the.;,me \rar I h:d, Tiotessor Hoitiils 
jin 1 ibsliod hi- history of (lie golden tooth, kultaridns wrote, ]l 
an, 'her histoiy of it. Two yeain afterwards the learned 
logos!eras wrote a very elaborate and scientific reply, in 
opposition to the notions oL Rnll.mdus. Then another 
great, mail, l.ibnius, collected all ^r,.t had been said on j 
the golden tooth, and appended in , n peenliai doctrine i 
concerning it. Lastly, a goldsmith eV'umued 1h., wonder- - 
fill and prccioiiN tooth, and discovered th.it. >t wa- anna- : 
position; the natural tooth having been very dexterously 
covered with a piece of gold leaf. 

The ancient Welsh took particular rave, ot I,lour teeth, 
keeping them perfectly white hr frequent ly nibbing them ! 
wit 1 1 a, stick of green hazel and a woollen cloth. To [in¬ 
vent, their piemature decay, they invariably abstained 
from every kind of hot food. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, one Matthew Flint, a dentist, received 
from Richard II). a giant of sixpence pei day, on eondi-* , i 
tion ot his drawing the teeth ot the poor of London with¬ 
out, charge to them. 

In refereiKe to a- popular not'-si that sugar injures the 
teeth, ill Montgomery Martin, .n his work on The llrilis/i 
CttfniiH*, vol. ii., snjs, ‘Let. (hose who believe thgs un- , 
Imunlni assertion visit- the sugar plantations, and look 
.at the negroes and their children, whose teeth are daily 
employed in the mastication of sugar, and they will bo 
convinced, of the nhsmditv of the statement^ U may be j 
added,!lint Hr Willis having imputed t.hiti eoiro-ive quality 
to sugar, Ur tilare disproved the notion, liy vela,ting, in the 
l‘hilo*uplii(\d 7oo/.vc/rso, No. 11.17, i’.iai Ins grand!,ithor 
had all bis lifetime been m the* habit of eating at bin 
breakfast, a great, quantity of sugar spread upon I,is bread 
and butter, and tlud ho u- oil also to put sugar into bis 
tdo and beer, and even into tlie sauce he ate with Ilia - 
meat. When eighty jc.un of age, he had all bis teeth 
strong and firm, able to c.mieh the lia-dest crust, and 
tree from all pain or sorenes - in hi:, gains. In his eight} - 
second year one of Ins teeth dropped out. and soon after 
he lost, another, which was one ot the front teeth - in fact, 
all liiH teeth dropped out in the course of two or three years; 
but. what is most remarkable, 1 hey wore replaced by the 
growth of a. perfectly new set. llis hair was at. that time 
of a very white colour, but it now became much darker. 
He enjoyed good health and stioiigth, and died in the 
ninety-ninth year gf his age. 

One of the commonest tooth-powders of the present day 
consists of pulverised orris root, burnt hartshorn, charcoal, 
Armenian bole, and dragon's blood; the orris root being 
used merely to give it a pleasant flavour, and t,o conecal 
any disagreeable of Eluvium emitted from the mouth. But 
the finest of all dentifrices is the plain camphorated tooth- 
powder; for while the camphor does no injury to the 
teeth, it instantly destroys those minute creatures which 
produce tlie tartar and green incrustation on the enamel. 
To promote a general cleanliness of the teeth, the fact 
cannot be too often repeated, tha t a microscopic observer, 
M.*Mandl, lias discovered that not only the ibul mucous 
covering of tlie tongue, but the tartar of Urn teeth, consists 
of the dead remains of millions of infusorial animaleukc, 
Leuwonlioek discovered long ago that the mucous secre¬ 
tion of the human mouth abounded in living specimens of 
these minute beings; but it remained for M. Mandl to make 
known that- the tartar of the teeth consists of their dead 
bodies compactly united together in one mass by chemical 
decomposition. When a portion of this tartar of the teeth 
is softened in clear water, and placed under a powerful 
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microscope, it is found to consist of their delicate skeletons. 
M, Aland!, who is unable to account for their origin in the 
mouth, says they are most observable in those persons who 
live on spare diet, and he recommends, as the quickest 
mode of destroying them, the application of a tooth-brush 
dipped in brandy or in any other ardent spirit. 

Europeans pride themselves on teeth of pearly white¬ 
ness ; but many Asiatic nations take pains to impart a black 
colour to their teeth. The Chinese, in order to blacken their 
teeth, chew the fruit of the arm, commonly called the 
betel-nut, from its being generally rolled up in the leaves 
of the piper-beteL The Tonqumese and Siamese practise 
the same custom, which renders their tooth as black as 
ebony, ll is not until they are twelve or fourteen years 
of age that they uudergo this staining process, which is 
performed hoth on boys and girls, and occupies three or 
four days, during whieli time they take only liquid nourish¬ 
ment, for fear of being poisoned by the pigment if they 
swallowed food masticated with their newly-dyed teeth. 
All persons, high and low, rich and poor, submit to this 
dyeing operation, alleging that they should think it a dis¬ 
grace to grow up to manhood or womanhood with teetli as 
white as those of dogs and elephants. From time imme¬ 
morial tho Indians have highly esteemed the charcoal of 
the areesrnut as a preservative of the teeth. Dr Lind, an 
eminent physician, formerly of Bengal, relates that by its 
means be preserved all his teeiii perfectly sound to the 
age of eighty ; and several persona, long resident in the 
East Indies, assert that they also found it to tie a great 
preservative of the teeth, and a certain proven the of flic 
toothache, l’rofessor Hertz, a celebrated Prussian den¬ 
tist, says that those who ^ise the arcca-nut tooth-powder 
will never require the assistance of himself or any of his 
fraternity. 

Dentists arc in the liahit of inserting ligatures of gold, 
ptatiua, or silk, between teeth which cross or press upon 
•each other, to make them grow equal and regular ; but. 
M. Delabarre uses for this purpose Indian-rubber, which, 
swelling with the heat of the mouth, is better adapted Im¬ 
pressing upon the teeth, and causing them to assume a 
uniform and straight position. 


THE LINE WE HAVE CHOSEN. 

Were the computation made, we would find that nine- 
tenths of our H successful men’ were those who, without any 
extraordinary share of genius, had lisen to their present 
eminence by diligence and perseverance in tho line they 
had chosen. Nor can it.weli be otherwise: the know ledge 
of any business is not bom with us; it requires much time 
and attention to master its details, and even then there is 
so much elbowing and jostling to get forward in the race 
of life, that it requires almost the whole of our mental and 
bodily energies to keep us abreast with the multitude of 
competitors who have started in the same direction. If we 
begin to dissipate our energies on a variety of objects, 
we are just in fact stcjipiug aside from the race-course to 
take on additional weight, and ten to one we get distanced 
for our ambitious folly. Much less can a man hope to suc¬ 
ceed, if, after toiling for twenty or thirty years in one 
course, ho shall suddenly stop short., and recommence thp 
struggle in a different direction. It is true that we have 
instances of men at a late period of their lives engaging in 
new pursuits, and rising to remarkable, eminence; hut in 
most of such cases the change has been caused by the im¬ 
pulsive force of extraordinary genius—genius, indeed, 
which had formerly been misdirected, and which is not the 
lot of one man in a thousand to possess. J.ct his wishes 
be what they may, it is not in the power of every organ- 
player to become a Hcrschel, or of every barber to become 
au Arkwright. If such examples, as has been prettily said, 
are ‘lights for hope,’ they are also beacons for caution, and 
the great mass of society had better still receive them 
under tho latter interpretation. Opportunities may no 
doubt occur where an over-timorous caution in tho matter 
of professional change may prevent success; but such 'op¬ 
portunities form exceptions to the general rule, and as 
mankind are not In general guided by exceptions, it must 
be Wisdom to adhere to the rule. 

QUARRELS. 

In most quarrels there is a fault on both sides. A 
quarrel may be compared to a spark, which cannot be 
produead witbout a flint, as well as a steel; eitherpf them 
awy hBMSartren wood for ever, no Are will follow.— Sotak. 


FAREWELL. 

[The following piece appeared originally in an Ayr newspaper. 
It In the composition of a young woman, named Parker, of Irish 
birth, who lives in that town, in humble but respectable circum¬ 
stances. Miss Parker has lately attracted considerable local atten¬ 
tion on account of her poetical productions, of which tho present 
is a fair specimen. It refers* to a real event, the disappointment of 
it young woman who went to Australia to be married to a youth 
to whom she had been engaged, but who, on her arriving there, 
neglected her, in consequence of which she was obliged to return 
home.] 

Ykk, our lout farewell is breathed, 

And we part, fo$ ever part; 

Every tie ih now um\ renthed 

"Which had bound us heart to heart; 

For too plainly I discover 
All is perfidy in thoo; 

Every dream of joy is over. 

Rut my heart, my heart Is free. 

Proudly is love’a cincture broken, 

Which encircled it too long; 

-Not forNdiglitful language spoken— 
lint the deep, deep sense of wrong. 

In my bosom's fond romancing. 

How I formed thee bright and pure, 

Each fond bow my love enhancing— 

Ihcathed, alas ! but to allure. 

Love, when cold neglect avails it— 

When 'tin too severely tried, 
struggles long; but what avails if. 

It must yield at length to pride 
Ah ! how each contending pillion 
In my tortured bosom strove ; w 
Grief, and pride, and adoration— 

For ’twus deeper still than lovt. 4 

AU was agony and madness « 

In my breast and in my brum— 

'I lien a calm and sullen Sadness 
Have a darker tinge to pain. 

JSoW this heart, once thine, thine onl>, 

Nerves itself with pride and scorn ; 

Though foisaken, will, and lnnelv, 

J t thy tardy vows cun spurn. 

For the storms of grief are over, 

And a death-Hko .stillness reigns : 

Yes, mistaken, JieartlcsH loi cr. 

Love no longer now remains. 

Love thee now ! my soul would b/*om it-- 
Rend to won thy faithless audio— 

Now accept thy heart ’ I’d spurn it, 

Though iny own should burst the while. 

For our last farcw'cll is breathed. 

And we part, for ever part; 

Every tic is now unwieathod 

Which had bound us heart to heart. 


NEW WORK OF WILLIAM AND IiORERT CHAMBERS. \ 

Next week will appear the First Number of CHAMBERS’S MIS- J 
CELLANY OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS, 
consisting of a large foolscap octavo sheet, price Id. This w'ork, 
though conducted on the same principles as Chawrkhs's Edin- i 
iiUKnu Journal, will differ materially from it. Each number , 
will present a distinct subject, a* r for example, the biography of a ! 
distinguished person, an interesting historiette, a moral or humot- 
ous talc, a favourite ballad, a manual of advice in reference to a ; 
brunch of social or domestic economy, &c. While some of the ! 
numbers will consist of n sheet at a i*enny, others will bo complete 
in half a sheet at a halfpenny, or in a quarter shoot at a farthing. 
Besides hiring published in numbers, tho work will be issued in 
sowed monthly parts, price flwpence; two of these forming a volume f 
(258 pages), price oiu' shilling, neatly done up in boards for the table 
or library. The annual cost of the work, therefore, will not exceed 
four shillings in numbers, five shillings in monthly parts, and six* 
shillings In volumes—a degree of cheapness, the quantity of matter 
considered, which has no parallel. 

To the clergy of all denominations, country gentlemen, heads of 
families, owners of houses of business, and all others generally in- > 
terested in improving the minds and general condition of the people, 
Chambkrs'b Mibgkllany of Useful and Entertaining 
Tracts Is respectfully submitted for distribution and encourage¬ 
ment. Every facility will be afforded by the publishers and. their 
agents for supplying quantities sorted, or in any other form that 
may be desired. 


Published by W. and R. Chambers, High Street, Edinburgh (also 
, 08 Miller Street, Glasgow); and, with their permission, by W. 8. 
Orb, Amen Corner, London.—Printed by W, and R. Chamjbhrb, 
Edinburgh. , 
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LOITERINGS IN F It A N C E—1844. 

i LONDON TO THE LI MAG NT.. 

France again! Yes, I had still some things to see: in it, 
still some interesting scenes to visit—scenes remarkable 
either for their physical features, or their historical asso¬ 
ciations, or for both. I wanted to see Auvergne—to 
see its rich green plains, to loiter on its mountain-tops, 
to have a word to say of its people—the wreck of ihat 
intrepid nation, who showed a bolder front to (Vsar than 
any other of the Celtic races. Perhaps, also, I was in¬ 
fluenced by tla' Consideration, that Auvergne is out of 
the usual track of English idlers. Not that it is un¬ 
known to our summer tourists; but tiiey arc travellers 
of a peculiar stamp t men who walk on foot, hammer in 
pocket, and who would rather dine under the canopy of 
a rock than in the salons of Tortoui, of the Trois Freres 
l’roveneeaux, or any other St-cne of Paiisiau splen¬ 
dour. 

Mohammedans perform a duty in toiling their way to 
Mecca, Hindoos are known to creep thousands of miles 
to the Ganges—geologists visit Auvergne. Auvergne 
may be called the Mecca of students of nature, and the 
Puy do 1 )omc their altar. T will go to the Puy de i loine 
next time 1 visit France, said 1; and in the summer of 
the present j ear, 1844, I was fortunately able to perform 
my promise. 1 did not go like a geologist—solitary, 
with a hammer and haversack—fi r I do not pretend to 
be a geologist, but only a bumble admirer of the great 
truths respecting our planet, which the science of geology 
discloses. I went as a loiterer, to see what curious 
things could he seen; and on this, as on a previous 
continental excursion, was accompanied by two persons 
very dear to me—a wife and sister. 

Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris—that was our route. It 
was my first visit to Folkestone, a strangely crookc I, 
up and down, collection of houses, situated in a nook 
of the bold, white, cliff-shorcs of the Channel, and 
which, thanks to railway communication, is beginning 
to spirit up wonderfully as a port, so as almost to 
threaten Dover and its hotels with destruction. Rail¬ 
ways arc clearly going to turn the world topsy-turvy, 

" and the first of their clever feats will be the revolution¬ 
ising of inns—substituting large houses, in Vhich ac¬ 
commodation will be given on a wholesale and cheap 
principle, for the expensive resorts of past times. There 
is a capital hotel of this new order at Folkestone—a vast 
concern, elegant, yet moderate in charge, and which 
seems a happy union of the foreign with the English 
system of things. From this rising port steamboats now 
run daily across to Boulogne, in ready communication 
with the Parisian diligences; and in one of these craft 
we left the shores of old England, and were speedily, 
though not very pleasantly, borne to the opposite coast. 
Boulogne I had seen frequently before, and cared nothing 


about; yet it is worthy of notice, that the town is 
iatproving under the influence of "English custom—in 
fact, is becoming an English watering-place. The Eng¬ 
lish, however, find a few odd arrangements, which, with 
their unaccommodating straightforwardness, they can¬ 
not well see the meaning of. DousVny,lover of the sea, 
or any family to whom sea-air is described, wish to 
take a little sail in a boat ? the permission of the Chef de 
Douanne must first be asked anti obtained —because, who 
knows but they are going to smuggle. Is it necessary 
to have a pailful of salt-water to bathe a weakly infant ? 
the permission of this great man is also indispensable -- 
in plain terms, you must, have a custom-house order to 
be allowed to take a bowl of water from the ocean. 
Wherefore such absurdity ? Is not the ocean big enough 
for everybody? A stcaui-engine, Jet alone a wash-hand 
basin, could not drain it. Simple man! The arrange¬ 
ment affects the welfare of a kingdom : you may be 
going to make salt, from the water, and so defraud the 
revenue ! John Bull always returns from the continent 
a wiser man. 

We arrived in Baris towards the end of Jjinc, in time 
to make a few visits to the Exposition of National In¬ 
dustry in the Champs Elysees, of which a sketch has 
already made its appearance in these pages, and there¬ 
fore pass we on southwards by railway to Orleans, 
whence wc are once more conducted down the Loire to 
Tllois in one of the queer little steamers which 1 formerly 
described—a composition of wood patched with tin, and 
which J fancy they dare not wash for fear of rubbing it 
in pieces. Blois and its environs need no second de¬ 
scription. The only novelty which we saw on this 
occasion was the communal or town library. Most of 
the capitals of departments in France, possess public 
libraries, supported by local taxes, and encouraged 
with presents of books from government. Of course 
they are open to qvery one who likes to visit them for 
the purpose of study without hindrance or payment. 
This one at Blois is in a great measure composed of the 
libraries swept from the adjacent monasteries at the 
Revolution, and is rich in curious antique books 
written on vellum, and beautifully illuminated. Some 
we saw r were as old as five to six hundred years, and 
had been used as works of devotion by royal and 
pious personages. A magnificent modern work was 
shown to us. now publishing at the expense of the 
government, and purporting to be illustrations of art 
in the middle ages. Issued in iivraisons, copies are 
presented to various public libraries throughout the 
country, where they remain for the improvement of 
students in the fine arts. The work is produced from 
a large printing establishment in Baris, supported out 
of the national resources, for executing, among other 
things, boojes which could not be undertaken without a 
prospect of loss by private enterprise. 
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lilois is somewhat off the route southwards, and we 
could leave it only by means of a hired ealoche, for 
which—to give (lie reader a notion of French travelling 
expenses—1 paid the small sum of 74 francs (L.3, Is. 8d.) 
to carry us a distance of about fifty-six English iniles. 
Bourges was our destination, and it wa^iiot reached till 
the afternoon of the second day. At Viorxon, a small 
town on the banks of the Cher, where we stopped for 
the night, the country altered in character from exten¬ 
sive alluvial plains to undulating hill and dale, and here 
commenced on the road-sides those long continuous lines 
of walnut-trees which extend in various directions 
through the centre of France. Orchards also became 
numerous; ami occasionally we had glimpses of uplands 
warmly clothed iri vegetation, and dotted with villages. 
Whatever may lie said of the intelligence of the people 
in this part of France, no one will deny that they are 
patterns of industry. Not an idle man, woman, or child 
—or, I may add, cow—is to be anywhere seen. The men 
and women were busily engaged in rural labour, while 
the girls, in tending a few sheep, employ themselves 
in knitting or spinning with the distaff Yet, although 
the people work„lin|$d, and are to all appearance their 
own masters, tht-f *1° not seem to he in the enjoy¬ 
ment of many worldly comforts. They were universally 
hare-legged, and wore wooden shoes, while their cottages 
appeared to contain little furniture. The beasts of 
draught we met were principally cows and asses, the 
forme’- yoked in pairs Ir the horns, and forming a dis¬ 
mal picture of poverty and oppression. 

Bourges, one of the most ancient towns in France, has 
nothing of interest to detail: the stranger except an old 
cathedral, locally celebrated for its painted glass win¬ 
dows; which, however, did not strike us as worth more 
than a transient notice. We wove therefore glad to quit 
the place on the day after our arrival, and proceed to 
Moulins, a distance of sixty miles, which a diligence 
wills five horses spiritedly conquered in nine hours. 
Approaching Moulins, we find ourselws entering the 
tine tlat vale of the Allier, rich in tail trees and the 
most luxuriant, vegetation. Artificial grasses likewise 
make their appearance in the fields; and although it is 
only the 8th of duly, hands of reapers are already busy 
cutting down the grain. 

Moulins has a vastly superior appearance to Bourges. 
The streets are generally open, and pretty well pa.ed; 
there are several spacious airing-grounds, adorned with 
trees, both within the town and in the environs ; and 
the houses of the opulent classes are numerous and 
elegant. The Allier, which forms one of the principal 
tributaries of the Loire, is here crossed by a long stone 
bridge; hut though broad, it is a shallow stream, full of 
sand-banks, and of little value in inland navigation. 

It was our object to push ou from this very agreeable 
town to Clermont, or, more correctly, Clermont-Fer¬ 
rand, but from this we were persuaded by the numerous 
inquiries if we were going to Vichy. The walls were 
plastered with nfflehes about Vichy., Diligences would 
take you and bring you hack from Vichy in a day for 
a mere trifle. Men in blouses waylaid you at corners 
of streets, asking if you wanted conveyances to Vichy. 
Vichy, Vichy—the vpry atmosphere was full of Vichy. 

(Inc cannot stand up against these pervading iutluene.es, 
and it is always best to give in at once with a good 
grace. I know nothing of Vichy, said I, hut let us go 
and see wliat sort of a place it is we shall not be at 
any rate much out of our w'ay. Ho the second morning 
after our arrival in Moulins found us in the coupe of a 
little diligence, which in eight hours, at the rath of 
about, three miles each, over a hilly tract of country, 
safely delivered us at this place of general request— 
the most fashionable watering-place in France. 

Situated in a plain on the right bank of the Allier, 
Vichy was fifty years ago a poor old town resorted to 
by a tew invalids for the sake of its mineral waters. In 
the present day, the two or three original streets have 
shrunk almost out of existence, and tliefe has sprung up 
a new town—-a miniature sketch, of the finer parts of 


Paris—hotels, boarding-houses, shops, salons de lecture. I 
cafes, a bath-house, and Champs Elysccs. Such modern 
improvements, with the pretty surrounding scenery, the ; 
shelter of well-wooded hills, and the real or- imaginary i 
quality of the springs, have conspired to render Vichy an ; 
attraction during the season from all parts of France. At , 
the centre of the open space near which the chief hotels 
arc situated, stands the Main,mil. Thermal, or bath¬ 
house, covering the spot through v.-hich the principal 
springs force their way to the surface. This building, 
occupying, as 1 should suppose, a quarter of ail aero of 
ground, is a handsome stone structure, with a portico or , 
gallery at each end, and a promenade through the centre, 
whence are the entrances to the suites of baths along 11n¬ 
sides. In the storey above is a splendid ball-room, card |, 
and billiard-rooms, open every evening lo subscribers !i 
The grand, resort of the valetudinarian residents ir. the 
gallery along the north end of the building, where 
the waters are dispensed all day long by women ap- j! 
pointed for the purpose. Ah at the German watering- 
places. no pumps are employed. The water comer, : 
gushing up in volumes to the surface, ami with such 
force, as would pri tty nearly diive a null. Welling up 
in this manner into circular basins of stone, the lluid ! 
from each spring is ladled out in tumblers to Iheniiseil- | 
Janeuus crowd of drinkers, without charge. All mu,, I 
drink copiously and daily, and nothing L’jond a tulle a; r 
the end of the season is expected to be imparted to tin 
diligent and ever obliging Ganymede. 'JTe springs hero, b 
and in other parts of the town, differ u,litti - from e.xh i; 
other both with reaped to heat and chemical properties. 
All are thermal, varying from 0 to Mo degrees Fah¬ 
renheit, or that very agreeable rtintp of temperature 
usually employed f ,r urtificih! hot-'v.’iis. Garbimate 
of soda is the chief ingredient in their composition, 
along with such a proportion of carbonic acid gas a- i 
gives a lively effervescence to till, water, mid renders the 
swallowing of some half-dozen tumbler* in a morning a 1 
less difficult feat than could at first be imagined. Each 
of the springs has its particular wershippi rs ; but the 
Grande-Grille—so called from being surrounded with 
an iron rail—situated in the northern g-dlerv of the li.iti- 
i lent, is the general favourite. The fix hug on the palab 
1mm this famed liquid, is that of a glass of warm soda- 
water. Here amt elsewhere the water seems pure and 
colourless; but when Millered to stand, it yields a yel¬ 
lowish calcareous deposit. Impalpable a*i are the is 
rious materials contained in the waters, it is ascei - 
tained that the springs throw up not less than 80 ,ue - 
pounds’ weight of solid substances daily, and are be 
lieved to have done so, with little variation, since th 
invasion of Gaul by the Romans, and probably fur thou 
sands of years before that event. Their degree of t< ir 
perature lias been less regular. The waters were warini 
in past times, and the heat is saai to be gradual!}, 
though very slowly, decreasing. Finally, as is reason 
ably conjectured, they will cool down to the ordiunrv , 
temperature of water, and probably cease to maintain : 
the same mineral character. 'The heat which warm:; ij 
them—the subsiding remains of volcanic action—will, j 
it is supposed, ultimately expire; yet at so distant a j 
day, that the hotel-keepers of Vichy, who are the 
parties chiefly concerned in seeing the springs keep ;i 
merrily in action, may, 1 believe, remain at case ou tin 
subject. (• ] j 

For my own part, I am inclined to think that the fresh i 
air, abundant out-door exercise, and relief from common I 
cares, form the chief magic of a visit to Vichy, as to most, j 
other watering-places, lip in the morning by five or j 
six o’clock, professedly to drink the waters, troops of 
Parisians may be seen strolling in the beautiful walk- 
adjacent to the Batiment Thermal. Four or five hours 
of this sort of exercise send them to breakfast in their 
respective boarding-houses, which breakfast —le gram! 
dejeutu f—is, in point of fact, an early dinner. In two 
hours or so after this repast, those who are recommended 
to bathe adjourn to the everlasting Batiment, and those 
who do not care for bathingidisperse themselves over 
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[ the Champs Ely secs, the highways and byways, and 
the country for miles around. At this s1.u>e of daily 
routine, voitures rise prodigiously in their fare, and the 
long line of asses <i louer one by one disappear. < ientle- 
mon, in eaps and beards of a foot long, ladies, and chil¬ 
dren, trot off the field, and the town is left in genteel 
silence till dinner proper, winch is theoretically pro¬ 
mised at five o’clock; hut, as no simile movement in 
France is exact to the hour, it is half-past before scats 
are taken at that magnificent array, the table d’hote. 
The evening is sacred to cigar-smokmy. the cafe, le hul, 
and conversation at J'imrllc,t all who lodge in a house 
being free of the saloon or dvav/mg-room. At cloven 
o'clock or thereabouts the fatigues and indulgences of 
the day begin to operate visibly on the eyelids, ami be¬ 
fore midnight, every one lias hi taken himself to repose. 

It is not probable that many of the .idlers who 
kill time in this pleasant manner at Vichy, spend a 
thought on the geological ckara< tor of the country 
I 1 * around, or me aware that the town, with lis Champs 
i IClysees, its oaf r, and its sal!:-, ocenpie.* the bed of a 
lake once ns large as, some of the sheet; of water in 
I North Ameiica. Thousands of years hme dud'Mess 
| elapsed slnei the win was ivtleeled fiom ti.e tiampu! 
i surface of this, magnificent minor, let the telens ofiiie 
] exhteuee of nuc-li a lake lie south red over plem and 
, upland, and attract the curiosity of the traveller as lit 
! journeys forward into Auviagne. The eino-o.is of 
I VSeliy, indeed, form parr of tli.it exremive, though not. 

! altogether lei el, plain, winch has been designated the 
\ Limnetic - a term \vlu--h mviiw to have the wo ic root 
,j as i,ei-no, the name applied to the like mar Geneva, • 
AVhde Lake Lefiuii* an expansion of the I.hone, has j 
i not heen able to empty Jtsi ti. in o'mse<|ii-"iee ol the j 
. hard nature of its western bouiidery, the lake once i 
; leveling the Liningne iias mj-he (o-ir.-e of ages sawn - 
■ ind washed a,way its lower pop thus, end now all 
- one Wiv-r - mere was oil's* .< h>n * rii-l do; p sheet of 
1 anter, then* are now heauiifal valleys mid plains, 
j • hmngh wlirh winds the compact holy small river 
Allier and its trihutarit s. 

Although rich and fertile in the neighbourhood of 
Vichy, we do not priw the homily and extent of the 
j Liningne till we cross some rounded bills on the road 
noth wards to Clermont, i In attaining the brow of the 
i ist ofthose green and woody hills, wo have the Limagne 
j spread out before us in all the glory of summer. The 
j j garden of France is at our feet. '1 he morning on which 
we reached this interesting spot was one of the most 
|j brilliant of the season, and our eye had an opportunity* 

( , of tailing in the w hole plain—rich m orchards, vine- 
j yards, bright green fields, and yellow crops of gram-- 
| as far as its mountain boundary, formed by the range 
j of Buys, or volcanic peaks, which it was our object to 
! visit. A white cloud alone rested oil the top of the 
| central peak, the 1’uy de Dome, marking its supe* >r 
height and grandeur. Tin* seem* was grateful met) io 
the senses of our voiturier, although he must have seen 
it hundreds of times before. ‘J-e Buy de Dome! le 
j Buy do Dome! la voilal’ ho exclaimed, pointing with 
i his whip m the direction of the great mountain ; ‘ il a 
; monte son chapeau;’ and down ran our vehicle with 
redoubled speed into the plain before us. 

While the carriage may be suppose ! to be rolling on 
its way to Clermnnl, between long rows #f walnut- 
trees, a glance may* he taken at what is supposed to 
have been the former condition of this beautiful valley. 
.The idea that the Limagne once contained a lake/*! 
one of the results of modern geology. The soil of 
the country is alluvium, mixed with stones of volca¬ 
nic origin washed from heights, and resting on limestone ! 
strata, lu some places are seen masses of granite and 
other primitive rocks-, also ba-altic heights covering 
the calcareous substratum. Limestone, of a kind 
which the included organic remains show to have been 
deposited from fresh water, is so abundant throughout 
the district, that no one can doubt that the country 
is nothing more than th% bottom of an exhausted lake. 


From being a sheet of water, however, to being dry land, 
there were various stages, ns is evidenced by the organic* 
remains in the calcareous strata. An examination of 
these with the microscope affords a striking notion of 
tlu* changes which have taken place from active to inert 
matter. SeveiW beds or strata of limestone are found 
to consist of flie remains of shell-fish—a species of mol- 
hisca shaped like small tubes. ‘ If, then,’observes the 
ingenious Sc rope, in his Geology of Central France—- 
1 if, then, we consider tiiat repeated slr.itn, averaging 
five or six feet in thickness, and almost entirely con¬ 
sisting of these tubes, appear once to have*extended 
over the whole plain of the Limagne, occupying a sur¬ 
face of many hundred square miles, we shall arrive at 
an imperfect idea of the eoiintlcft myriads of minute 
beings belonging to ,i, single species of molluse-i, which 
have Jived and died m turn within the. bosom of rids 
tjateusivi lake!' The nwe-tigatauis which have dis- 
(tWhI these phenomena, have likewise made known 
that ‘the fresh-water deposits of the Limagne contain 
the fossi! remains of gigantic -ir.imuls now extinct, of 
palms end ether plants, with leave.-, of vast r.i/'\ and of ! 
insects suitable to a climate now tiVkiiowti m t'l.-.nee- 
the whole indisputably proving 1i*|t *lus part, of the ! 
world, not to speak of any other, nas in tie- laps-- of 
time undergone mighty* revolutions and i-iniu.c.;; that, i 
us present, features are but the wreik of a pm exist-eg j 
and entirely different state of things. j 

_ _ __ . -t . ... _ 

Til V, VILLA G G tl E It O 1 NK 

A TALK, 

' So uid Giles Gibbons is dying-, I hear.' exclaimed the 
Widow lien,-, on, addressing her son, who iiad just entered 
the cottage, and sunk weaned with the fatigues of the 
day upon the settle which stood beside the tire. 

* living?’ repeated the young m.ui, starting and look¬ 

ing at his mother with an expression which seemed to 
beseech her to unsay her words. % 

‘ Yes, dying.’ she rejoined. ‘ And is it so very sur¬ 
prisin'* that an old man who has been bedridden these 
live years s/uwW die at lust i’ she querulously asked. 

‘No, mother, there is nothing’surprising.' the youth 
returned ; ‘hut I am much grieved to hear it.’ 

* Aral 1 don't know why you should he y rirrrd ,’ she 
further remarked, whilst, a hitter snule sat upon her 
thin lips. ‘ The old are better in their graves, out of the 
way of the young.’ 

1 Mother, it is unkind of you to talk thus,’ interposed 
the youth, whilst his check grew flushed ; ‘ you know 
there ore sons and daughters whose highest happiness 
is to promote the comfort of th.-ir aged parents.’ 

‘Well, well, Ralph. I did not mean to accuse you of 
wishing me out of the way,' she returned in a softened 
tone; ‘hut 1 don’t think there will be any to lament 
poor Giles Gilfrx ns.’ 

‘ I )on't say so, mother,’ cried Ralph; ‘ I am sure there 
is ono who will deeply lament him.’ 

‘ You can’t mean liis daughter Jessy?’ observed the 
widow. 1 She will bo released from a task which few 
young women like; and I don’t doubt slie will think it 
a happy release.’ 

‘You do Jessy injustice, mother,’ pleaded the youth ; 

‘ lu A* task of nursing her poor old father for so many 
years has been cheerfully performed, and, I am sure, to 
lose him will bo the greatest trouble she could endure.’ 

‘You seem to be. in her confidence?’ said the widow, 
who, wo may remark, did not readily agree with any 
other person’s opinions. To the unjustifiable taunt 
her son calmly replied by saying that he only echoed the 
opinions oS every one who knew Jessy Gibbons ; and so 
the conversation dropped. 
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Widow Benson was entirely dependent for her sup¬ 
port on her youngest son—the others having consulted 
their own fancy in leaving the maternal roof. Ralph, 
however, neither felt nor complained of the burden 
which had fallen to his lot, and rather rejoiced that he 
had the power of supporting his remaining parent. To 
an equally generous mind this self-sacrifice would have 
awakened emotions of gratitude, and desires to promote 
the happiness of so dutiful a son; hut such was not Mrs 
Benson's. She, on the contrary, looked with a jealous 
eye upon any young woman who, she thought, might 
stand in the way of her interest. She had once extorted 
a promise from her son not to marry, unless he had the 
certainty of a home for her beneath his roof; hut not 
contented wjth this, she had determined, if possible, to 
prevent his marrying at all; lienee her snappishness ou 
an allusion to. the daughter and sole attendant of old 
Giles Gibbons. 0 

The young husbandman was correct in his surmises 
respecting the position of that beloved one, whose sad 
duties he would willingly have shared, and whose griefs 
he would have felt it happiness to lighten and console: 
but she was whollufunoonseious of the tender interest 
she had awakened? and belie' ed that her father’s ex¬ 
piring breath wouftl leave her unloved in a world which, 
without the charm which affection bestows, would lie to 
her as a barren wilderness. The morning’s dawn found 
Jessy Gibbons an orphan—an orphan in the most com¬ 
plete sense of the won}; for though there were few 
who did not deeply sympathise in her now friendless 
condition, yet she could not hut experience the loss of 
one in whom the love of years has bum concentrated. 

The obstinate and selfish prejudices of Mrs Benson 
became now more than ever a source of unhappiness to 
Ralph, who longed at this juncture to offer his home, as 
well as his heart, to the desolate girl. Bo loved her 
dearer now' she was in affliction; hut his weekly earnings 
were not sufficient to warrant his taking such a step, 
knowing, as lie did, that his mother would not he willing 
to forego any comfort she had hitherto enjoyed, that 
she might promote their welfare. 

A residence under the lonely roof of her late father 
was now felt by Jessy to be impossible. There was sor¬ 
row in the thought of brea 1 ,ng up and leaving a house¬ 
hold in which she had •been reared; hut duty was para¬ 
mount to sentiment. It was necessary she should quit the 
spot to seek a means of subsistence. Naturally of a strong 
mind, her plans were matured without the aid of neigh¬ 
bours ; and one fine morning beheld Iter departing from 
tile village, on her way to a distant town, there to learn 
an art on which she might rear a structure of personal 
independence. To her surprise, while leaving the grave 
of her father, to which she had paid a parting visit, she 
found that she was followed by Ralph Benson. Jessy 
Gibbons had hitherto never thought of Ralph with any 
warmer sentiment than that which the other young men 
of the village awakened ; but now, when she beheld his 
expressive countenance, beaming as i taw as with affection, 
solicitude, and sympathy, she could not but understand 
the motive which had induced him to shun a public 
farewell, and thus follow her steps in secret. She ex¬ 
perienced nothing of the exaltation of the coquette in 
this discovery, but it cannot bo denied that the lonely 
heart of the orphan felt a glow of pleasure in the idea 
of being thus fondly beloved. She had before respected 
the character of the young man, and now there was a 
rush of remembrances which tended to increase that 
sentiment, and to give it a softer aspect. Ralph was 
not slow in observing that the orphan maiden did«not 
look on him with displeasure, and he now ventured to 
reach her side. What were the mutual confessions that 
ensued, may be so readily conjectured, that it is need¬ 
less to describe them minutely. We may only mention 
that, as the stage drove up which was to convey Jessy 
to her destination, she placed in the hand of her lover 
one of the flowers which she had gathered from her 
father's grave, and the action, simple as it wag, con¬ 
veyed to him a sweet and sootlung sentiment, upon 


which he might dwell with hope till they should again 
meet, It seemed to say that the affection that lmd 
been buried in that grave might yet live, and be trans¬ 
ferred to him. 

Jessy commenced her new undertaking with addi¬ 
tional pleasure, from the fact of feeling herself beloved. 
A Bense of loneliness had made the prospect cheerless ; 
but the assurauce of the deep interest she had awakened 
in one warm heart, created a future of hope she had be¬ 
fore never felt. Esteem and gratitude wore • easily 
softened into affection ; and with woman, it is not neces¬ 
sary that the object of liar regard should be near, nor 
even that she should hold communion with him; her 
fond recollections and warn' imagination will suffice to 
keep alive the flame which has once been kindled in her 
breast. 

Wo will pass over the two years which Jessy studiously 
devoted to the acquirement of her business; for she was 
not the less solicitous to make herself mistress of it be¬ 
cause she had the prospect of a home. The limited 
means of her betrothed husband was of itself a sufficient 
inducement for her to desire assisting him as far as lay 
in her power; but the knowledge, that liis mother would 
be dependent upon him, increased her anxiety to do so. 
Her generous nature acquiesced with cheerfulness in 
the anticipation of the sacrifices which it would he ne¬ 
cessary to make in order to afford the widow those 
comforts which age more especially requires; nay, she 
loved Ralph dearer for the solicitude he ever expressed 
for the welfare of his parent, though *jic failed not to 
make her acquainted with the promise lie hod given 
never to marry until lie could feel a certainty of still 
affording her a home beneath Ins r»of. Happily for the 
orphan girl, she was wholly unconscious of the adverse 
interests of her future mother-in-law; and in her day - 
dreams of future happiness as the wife of the young 
husbandman, she formed many little plans for her emu- 
fort, and in imagination transferred to her the love 
which her warm heart had entertained for her ou n de¬ 
parted parents. Little did she deem how great was the 
difficulty her betrothed found in gaining his mother’s 
consent to the union, and that, had he not, pleaded more 
urgently than he had uver done on any other subject, 
she would have remained inexorable. Ralph certainly 
had reason and even prudence on his side, when lie de¬ 
clared that he saw no just grounds for postponing las 
marriage, since Jessy was now fully competent to under¬ 
take the important, office of village modiste, and hci 
industry, taste, and perseverance could not, lie thought, 
fail of meeting yvitli success. But Mrs Benson was 
unwilling to admit the validity of his arguments. In¬ 
dependent of the selfish fears she entertained lest the 
union should war against her interest, she felt some 
reluctance in yielding up the position of mistress, which 
she had for so many years enjoyed; and her judgment 
was too much warped by prejudice, for her to perceive 
how unlikely it was that one so gentle, and who had 
from her earliest youth been accustomed to the exercise 
of forbearance, should assume an unwarrantable autho¬ 
rity, or even be desirous of disputing those points where 
justice might be on her side. 

Jessy did all that daughter could do to smooth the 
asperities of her mother-in-law’s disposition; and, of 
course, was unsuccessful. Yet, notwithstanding the ty¬ 
ranny to vyhich she was exposed, the young wife never 
repined; no word of complaint ever fell from her lips; 
nor would she suffer lier husband to know how much 
she underwent, lest it should mar his peace. It is im¬ 
possible to conceive—if we have never witnessed it or’ 
felt it—how much unhappiness the ill-temper of one in¬ 
dividual can inflict on the family with whom he or she is 
unfortunately connected. As there is no person so un¬ 
important as to be incapable of conferring pleasure, so 
in proportion is the baneful influence; and thus the 
domestic harmony of many a little circle is changed to dis¬ 
cord, and the most disastrous events not unfrequently en¬ 
sue. The meekness of the gentle young wife in the present 
instance, however, preserved tfye quietude of her home. 
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Had she retaliated, that home would have been to Ralph 
deprived of half its attractions, and thus her forbearance 
; obtained a reward (the approval of her own conscience 
alone excepted) the most complete she could enjoy. In¬ 
dependent of the trials of patience .Jessy suffered from 
the widow’s querulous disposition, the first twelve months 
of her married life passed prosperously and happily. She 
j found amide and profitable employment for all the leisure 
she could spare from the fulfilment of her domestic duties 
in the pursuits of her business. Indeed so highly were 
her abilities esteemed, that every damsel in the village 
was desirous of having her ^Sunday and holiday gown 
i made by her fairy lingers; no one else,' they thought, 
j could fit the shape so exactly, or arrange the trimmings 
so tastefully, as she did ; and even the squire’s lady oc¬ 
casionally sent, for her to assist her maid when she had 
j dresses to alter; but at the expiration of that period, a 
! trial awaited her which could neither be foreseen nor 
] averted. 

1 Whilst engaged one morning in his usual farming oc- 
! eupations, Ralph met with an accident by the fulling of 
a heavy piece of wood upon his right arm. He thought 
; it, trifling at first, and endeavoured to pursue his em- 
; ploy men t; hilt the pain and swelling greatly increasing, 
j lie was obliged to desist, and return home. His wife’s 
careful nursing, and his mother’s experience in the treat- 
! meat of wounds and bruises, he thought would soon 
1 effect a cure; hut he found it to lie otherwise. The 
limb was injured so seriously, that medical assistance 
was necessary. * The sincerity and depth of Jessy’s 
ji affection was now put to the test. His helpless condi- 
1 tion required her constant attention, his pain her sootli- 
I ing tenderness, and.his spirits her unostentatious but 
I, animating piety. Ralph was a well-principled and 
; amiable young man, but lie possessed little strength of 
| mind. Accustomed from his infancy to enjoy a robust 
; constitution and vigorous health, lie had never thought 
! that .sickness and debility might be Lis lot, and when it 
j came, he sunk into a state of depression from which it 
was difficult to arouse him. Happily for the young 
couple, they had made a reserve, in their season of pro¬ 
sperity, for what they termed ‘ a rainy day,’ and a small 
sum had been providently saved from the sale of her 
t ttlier’s effects. Jessy, however, resolved at once to 
rely on no such small resources. Iler corporeal and 
mental powers were called into full exercise; and she 
became the sole stay of her stricken husband and his 
aged mother. With her accustomed peevishness, Mrs 
Henson saw no virtue in her daughter-in-law's conduct; 
she was herself continually bemoaning the evil which 
had befallen her sou, and she thought it a proof of want 
of feeling that Jessy could be cheerful and gay. She 
! could not understand the motives which actuated that 
; noble-minded girl, and she continually put false con- 
; structions on her actions, from the fact of her own selfish 
| nature not being able to comprehend generosity in Us 
j self-denying character. 

Hut the skill of the surgeon, and the tenderness and 
care of the young wife, failed in restoring the use of poor 
Ralph's injured limb ; aud after some weeks had elapsed, 
it was suggested by one of his neighbours that it would 
be well to obtain the advice of some of the faculty in 
London, where it could be had gratuitously by becoming 
. an inmate of one of the hospitals. His mother was 
vehement in her opposition to this plan. She could not 
bear, she said, that her darling son should fie, taken a 
hundred miles away, and left to the care of strangers, 
I>echaps to die of neglect; but Jessy saw the matter in 
• a different light She felt confident, that under his pre¬ 
sent treatment, her husband would never regain the use 
of his limb; indeed the surgeon had talked of amputa¬ 
tion as the only means of saving his life, and she had 
heard that Hie skill of the first of the profession could 
be obtained fpr the poor through the medium of those 
exc,ellent institutions. Ralph’s first idea was, that he 
must go alone; but Jessy had determined otherwise. 
She saw the difficulty which would follow giving up her 
business for a season, especially as it was now their only 


means of support; but she saw also that the beneficial J 
results which were anticipated from the visit, were likely i 
to be rendered ineffectual by his solitary situation. Could 
she procure a little lodging near to him, and obtain some 
employment, she felt assured that the chances of his re¬ 
covery were greater; for she dreaded the probable result 
of his being wholly deprived of tier society and atten¬ 
tions. This'plan she thought also would silence her 
mother-in-law's objections; hut on this point she was 
mistaken. Mrs Benson declared that she would not be 
left behind alone. She was too weak, she said, to wait 
upon herself, and by what means was she to lie sup- 
jKirted? it. was in vain that Jessy assured her that she 
would share with her her earnings, and represented that j 
it w ns not. likely that the neighbours, with whom she hud 
lived for so many years, would sutler her tti want either 
assistance or provision. She -was obstinate in tier deter¬ 
mination to go with them, if, she said, (luy were mad 
to go at all. 

T7 ‘s was a fresli trial for poor Jessy ; lmt she saw no 
other alternative than to submit; and since submit she ! j 
must, she resolved to do it graciously. The expense of 
the journey for three persons wnnjj take the principal \ 
part of her little store; but this piffShjii of her trouble i 
was removed by the benevolence of Jhu squire, who lmd i 
always shown a willingness to assist any member*' of ! 
(iiles Gibbons's family, lie kindly offered his travelling I 
carriage to conduct them, observing, that it would not 
only spare them the expense, hut be a more easy mode 
of conveyance for the invalid! Jessy’s gratitude was 
unbounded at this unlooked-for kindness, and her heart 
beat with indescribable emotions as she contemplated 
this assistance, as a proof that Heaven favoured her pro¬ 
ject by facilitating her means of undertaking it. ««* 

The cottage was left under the care of a neighbour, and 
taking as little luggage as possible, the trio set out on their 
journey. As they travelled by easy stages, on account 
cl’the motion increasing the pain in Ralph's arm, they 
were three (lays in accomplishing it; and far from en¬ 
viable was his or liis wife’s situation in having their 
mother for a companion ; she could see no pleasing pro¬ 
spect to divert, no mercies to call forth lfer thankful¬ 
ness ; and she did little else but complain the whole of 
the way. Jessy, on the contrary, felt, so animated by 
the anticipated result of the visit, that she hud no room 
for the admission of aught save gratitude and hope. 

The squire had provided Ralph with a ticket of ad¬ 
mission to an hospital of which lie was one of the direc¬ 
tors, and thither they immediately drove. Jessy’s first 
care was to see her husband comfortably settled in his 
new abode. This done, she took leave of him, it must 
be confessed not without a pang, and then sought a home 
for herself and her mother-in-law. She felt timid and 
solitary when she found herself alone in London’s crowded 
streets; but she at length succeeded in procuring a small 
ready furnished apartment near to the hospital, to which 
she immediately conducted the old woman. 

‘ A miserable homo this,’ the widow muttered, after 
she had with sonifi difficulty mounted two flights of dark 
and steep stairs. 

‘ The entrance is unpleasant, but the room is neat and 
cleanly, dear mother.’ Jessy soothingly observed ; ‘ and 
1 trust,’ she added, * that we shall not require to occupy 
it for a very long period.’ But Mrs Benson could see 
nothing to admire, and nothing to hope. She persisted 
that Jessy had brought both herself and son to die in a 
strange place, removed from all their friends, and no 
arguments on the part of the young wife could quiet 
lmt, 

Our heroine’s next duty was an endeavour to find 
some employment which would serve to support them 
till Ralph became convalescent; but here her little 
knowledge of the state of trade in London had induced 
her to form a wrong estimate of the difficulties she had 
to contend with. She imagined that she had only to 
persevere in her applications to the houses of business 
where female labour was required, and that success 
must at leftgth crown her efforts; but she was mistaken 
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and disappointed; and she then discovered that hun- .Jessy blushed. ‘Not personally, ma’am,’ she re- j 
dreds of her sex were placed in the same pitiable situa- turned ; ‘but I have heard my husband speak of a l)r j 

tion, and many of them in consequence wanting the A- who lias showed him particular attention and j 

common necessaries of life. Jessy’s mind was not, how- kindness.’ 

over, of a character to sink under discouragements; She ‘ He is one of the physicians in attendance on the 
had the satisfaction of finding, on her visits to the hos- hospital, and is well known for his benevolence,’ Mrs 
pit.'!, which were, as frequent as the rules .allowed, that Grover observed, as she moved towards the door, 
iier beloved husband was improving under the care and ‘ Oh! madam,' exclaimed the young sempstress, gazing 
skill lie enjoyed. It is true her money was almost ex- after her with a look of great earnestness—‘ oh! madam, 
pended, and want seemed ready to startle her by his do you think I might be so hold as to ask to see him 
wan aspect; hut her fortitude and humble trust in the * .1 )o you wisli to inquire concerning the state of your 
protectiop of an all-wise and all-gracious Providence husband’s health ?’ the lail^- demanded, 
forsook her not. ‘No, ma’am,’she hesitatingly replied ; ‘lam not in 

j The change from a healthful and airy situation to a doubt on that matter. 1 am thankful to bear be is in a 
J confined chamber in the most densely-populated part of likely way to recover the entire use of bis limb; but— 

| the metropolis, greatly affected the health of the widow, but-’ 

j Jessy was less, a sufferer from it, because she was less ‘ Hut wlqit?’ Mrs Grover inquired. 

! at home, but .she began to entertain serious apprclicn- ‘ I am too intrusive in asking such a thing perhaps,’ 

sinus lest her mother-in-law's death should he there- cried Jessy ; ‘but I thought if Dr A-would kindly 1 

suit; and knowing lmw dear she was to iier son, not- let my poor husband know that f am working for you, ‘ 
withstanding her faults, the w ife was obliged to speak ma’am, and that that is the reason lie does not see lin* 
i with great caution to him when she gave iier report, to-day, it would dispel ills fears, and make me very ; 
j concerning his mothwr’s situation. The failure of Jessy’s happy.’ j 

plans with resjkef* to procuring employment in the ‘1 will make the request for you,’ Mrs (1 rover re- \ 

1 manner she had ivpectcd, induced her to request her joined with an approving smile, ‘and 1 don't doubt it ! 

: landlady’s permission to put a bill in her front window will be granted.' 

j intimating that needle-work was performed by a person The lady had not hr on long absent from the room, , 
residing in the house; and the request was most oppor- when the footman re-appeared with the request tlial 

tunely made, for the woman informed her that she had Jessy would wait on Dr A-m the drawing-room. 

| that morning been asleep if she knew of any person who She arose with a. palpitating heart, anfy could soared,’ 

| would assist in making up mourning for a lady in wliose summon courage to raise iier eves as she entered tin 
s family a death had just taken place. The ofier was an apartment, lest the favour she had asko 1 should have , 

| inviting one to poor Jessy, who had exchanged her last been deemed a liberty , but the kit'd voice of the pliy- 
piece of silver coin ; hut she felt it necessary to consult sicuui roaasured iier 'So, you ari the wife of Ralph 
with her mother-in-law ore she accepted of it, as it Reason, young woman?’ lie said as she advanced. Jessy 
i would constrain her to leave hoim for the whole of the curtsied an assent. ‘ And you are concerned lest your !i 

day. Airs Benson was at first angry at what she called husband should he made unhappy by your absence?’ Ii" 
j her daughter’s wish to neglect her; but, whet) her selfish- further interrogated. 

j ness led her to contemplate the benefit vv bieli she should ! ‘Not by my absence, sir." was Jessy’s reply, ‘ but by 
J share, she ungraciously consented. Jessy immediately \ the cause being unknown to him.’ 

! proceeded (agreeably to tlie direction given iier) to the I ‘Well, my good young woman, you may r. .J sathiKu 
| residence of'ATrs Grover, who gladly engaged her ser- ! <n that bead.’ lit kindly rejoined; ‘1 shall visit tie . 

! vices for the ensuing week, and who, monov r. upon , hospital to-day, ami will make a pain, ui seeing him ' 
j hearing her simple story, v luuteercd to recommend lie’- j 1 ;av, is there any other way m wind, i can see,' ; 
j to the ladies of lior acquaintance. The mild eyes of the j you ?’ 

i young sempstress overflowed with tears of gratitude] Jes.,y hesitated a moment. Mill, sir. you are very 
j at tins assurance; she was too little versed in the way s | kind,’ see energetically exclaimed ; ‘ and if it were no. 
i of the world to know that ladies with really kind j too much to ask, 1 would wiWi you to visit my husband’ 

! intentions are apt, for the want of a little thought, to j mother, who is seriously ill at oiir little lodging.’ 

J promise, under the excitement of instinctive charily j ‘Give me your address, and 1 will e:dl upon her to- 
| and sympathy, a great deal more than they are eith'T morrow," he returned. 

j able, or, in some instances, willing afterwards to per- Tears of gratitude filled the eye . of the now lmpp; 
j form. Be this as it may, Jessy, by the expedition and young wife—gratitude too powerful for expression. Shi 
! neatness with which she executed her task, gave entire named the number and the street in which she lived ; : 
satisfaction to her employer. A source of uneasiness, nor did she forget to caution the kind physician not to ; 
however, occurred on the third day. It was the time speak of his mother’s illness to Ralph. Again she curt- ; 
appointed by the rules of the institution for visitors sied, and retreated, but. not till the benevolent disciple 
| to be admitted to the hospital, and she had never yet of Kseulapiushad fore,eil lino her hand a small donation, l 
failed in availing herself of the opportunity to see her which, in her present •ireuinstanees, was to her a little I. 
husband. She eoulil have borne tile privation with fortune. j 

fortitude, had she been able to make him acquainted Br A--was not a man to promise much, but tie was ! 

with iier engagements elsewhere, but she could find a mail t.o act, and to gain his confidence and esteem was 
no one who could undertake the mission ; and kindly of no small value. lie visited the elder Airs Benson en 
as were the feelings of iier present employer towards 1 lie morrow, and recommended an immediate change to 
her, she yet saw that she was too much interested in a more airy and healthy situation as the only means of 1 
having the mourning finished, to consent to any delay, restoring the aged invalid. The widow' was touched 
Whilst she was sitting musing upon the disappoint- with the cheerful assent Jessy immediately gave to this 1 
nient and anxiety her beloved Ralph would feel at proposal; she was aware it must be a sacrifice to her 
I '°l' seeing her form enter the w'ard at the usual liuur, feelings to remove iier to a greater distance from ber’ i 
Airs Grover, who, meanwhile, had been planning the husband; she knew also it would add to her toil by 
arrangement of the crape ornaments from a maga- lengthening her walk; and hear conscience told her that I 
zme of fashions which lay open before lior, was sum- she deserved uot sueli a return from the young creature, 
moned from the room by the footman’s announcing that whose affection she had made no effort to gain, and 
* n ~A~ > a , rr ’ ve< ^ whom slie had even treated with unkhidness. : 

Dr A , Jessy repeated, raising her eyes suddenly The change was made as soon as Jessy’s engagement ! 
from her work. with Mrs Grover would permit, and they now occupied i 

JJo you know' that gentleman ?’ inquired her com- a large airy eliainlier, open to the fields. ‘ 1 trust you I 
pamon m some surprise. will revive here, dear mother,’was the daughter’s ex- 1 
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clamation a few days after tlieir n&ival, as she arranged 
tlie pillow of an easy-clmir she had hired expressly for 
the invalid. ‘ Under good Dr A——’s care, hotli you and 
Ralph will soon bo well,’ she ooiitinued, ‘ and we shall 
return to our home so very happy!’ Mrs Benson’s 
heart responded that she at least deserved to he so; })ut 
her pride would not at present let her acknowledge that 
Jessy had done quite right. 

‘ Oh, what a blissful sight it will he to see dear Ralph 
using his arm again!’ the young wife pursued, whilst 
her countenance was irradiated with delight at the bare 
idea. 

‘Nay, it depends upon tilt: manner in which he uses 
it,’ interposed the old woman, whilst a smile of pleasan¬ 
try foreign to her usual habits lit up her features; ‘sup¬ 
pose he exercise it in milking you feel its power?’ 

‘I would eneerfully submit even to that/ Jessy laugh¬ 
ingly rejoined.; ‘anything that would prove that his 
strength was restored.’ 

‘it shall work for thee, my own Jessy, and 1 shall 
never think it can do enough to repay all thy kindness,’ 
exclaimed a well-known voice, anil Ralph was the next 
moment in the prose nee of his mother and his wife. 
The former uttered a cry of surprise, and the latter 
sunk into his extended arms. The young man being 
pronounced sufficiently convalescent, laid procured his 
dismissal unknown to his family ; and not being aware 
of the severe illness of his mother (though he had been 
informed of their removal), he had come with the inten¬ 
tion of giving jhem a joyful surprise. Ills heart beat 
quick with pleasure when he heard the kindly tones 
with which Mrs Benson addressed her daughfei ; it was 
n happy omeu/he thought, and it made the bliss of his 
return more complete. 

The pale aspect of 1 ■ Its mother, however, excited his 
alarm; but Jessy assured him that her health was 
already improving, and she dvubtcd not but a week or 
two at most in G i ir present ubo.k would restore her so 
fv as to i liable her to undertake the journey home. 
'Pie ir UiuJ frill id the squire had, film said, through the 
medium of her sister, ottered the use of the travclling- 
earriage once more. ‘And oh how happy home will be 
after this long absence!’ she energetically added. 

‘Xinvly I shall value the urs of my limbs more than 
over 1 dul before,’ exclaimed Ralph. 

‘I shall value yw inure than ever, after having so 
neaily lost you,'responded Jessy', whilst she struggled 
between smiles and tears. 

‘ And 1 hone 1 shall value you both more than 1 have 
hitherto done.’ i cud the widow, now completely softened 
and humbled at tin* contemplation of the selfish part she 
,,ad taken, and she opened her arms to fold her children 
together in her embrace as she spoke. 

And need we say how delightful was such a confes¬ 
sion to our long-enduring heroine. Her meekness and 
forbearance had accomplished the desired object. She 
hud won the love of one who had hitherto been ..ear 
to her for her husband’!! sake, hut whom her warm 
heart desired to encircle with its allections for her own. 
Tlie griefs of her past life were forgotten—that happy 
moment repaid them all. 

Many were the joyful greetings and congratulations 
which accompanied the return of the Bensons to their 
native village, and Ralph lceommcncod his employment, 
with feelings of gratitude which made his labour sweet 
’ Jessy, too, thought that the sun shone brigltfer, that the 
birds aimg sweeter, end that everything looked more 
beautiful, than they had done before; and thus it over is, 
when the storms of idUicfion are past, and the sc..et. 
calm of happiness follows. The widow lived to see her¬ 
self surrounded by a numerous train of grandchildren; 
hut she was an altered woman. Hitherto, her life had 
been a source of disquiet to those around her, but now 
(although long-indulged halms could not be entirely 
eradicated) a new principle having been implanted—a 
principle of love and peace—its salutary effects were 
seen in her words and actions, and she became a ble«s- 
uig where sho had before been ti bane. 


Happy would it be for society were hers an insulated 
ease, and happy would it he if forbearance were exer¬ 
cised when families are thus tried, since experience, with 
few exceptions, proves the truth of the proverb of the 
wise man of old, that ‘ a soft answer turneth away wrath, 
hut grievous words stir up anger.’ 

WHAT ’TO DO IN CASES OF ACCIDENT. 

HIAX’TU1U;I> BONKS. 

Timms arc few accidents more frequent, or more dis¬ 
tressing in their results, than those arising from frac¬ 
tured hones, and none in which the attempts at relief 
ullbrdod by bystanders lire fraught with greater danger 
to tin' patient. When a person is seen to fall prostrate, 
the first impulse of the crowd is to raise him up, with¬ 
out stopping to inquire the nature or extent of the acci¬ 
dent, amt totally' ovei looking the. fact, that the recumbent 
jfjsitiou is the one chosen by nature as t bid. best adapted 
tor the sick, the weary, and the infirm—as the only 
position in which they can enjoy perfect rest, without, 
the exercise of any muscular ellort. In the ease of 
fracture of any part of the lower extremity, moving the 
patient from the horizontal posiN^ is productive of 
great mischief, and a knowledge J>i this simple, fact 
would, in a majority of eases, avert the necessity of the 
surgeon’s knife, or the patient from permanent lameness 
and much subsequent torture. 

'flic writir’s attention was first particularly drawn to 
this subject by an accident th*t occurred some years ago 
to himself. If is horse fell with him, and as it happened | 
in a principal London thoroughfare, a croud imuie- j 
diately gathered round, and the first cry was, 1 Lift the i 
gentleman up.’ Happily for him, his presence of mini, j 
had not deserted him, and he enjoined them to desist) ! 
as, being a medical man, be best knew how to proceed. ! 
In a few moments be discovert d that his le'g, was broken, 
and then the consequences of being ‘ lifted up’ occurred 
to him m all their horror. A shutter having been pro¬ 
em od, he directed it to lie laid down at his side, and i 
moving very cautiously, so as not to disturb the limb, 
soon contrived to edge himself upon it; it was then 
raised by four of the bystanders, and in this manner he 
was carried to iiis residence. 

A few moments' consideration will convince us of the 
impropriety of raising the body from the ground. It 
may readily he cone; ived that, by preserving the hori¬ 
zontal position, if the limb ho straight, encased as it is 
by its various muscles and integuments, the broken hone; 
will remain in its natural situation, hut that, by raising 
the body (and consequently the leg), we make u lever of 
the upper half of the bone, 1 lie broken point of which 
becomes the fulcrum, and turns at right angles with the 
lower half, which, having lost its continuity of support, 
is disposed to preserve its original posture; and that, 
by this, although the skin may not m every case be 
actually tom, still there mast, be an approximation to¬ 
wards it, and tlmt the surrounding parts must be more 
or less lacerated* Should the skin lie torn, the simple 
fracture, in the language of surgery, becomes a com¬ 
pound one, the inconvenience to the patient more severe, 
and the chances of recovery considerably lessened. 

The possible mischief, and consequent danger, docs 
not rest here. < >nc of the arteries of the limb may be 
wounded by a point of the fractured bone, and then the 
danger is much increased. The arteries gradually in¬ 
crease in size from the foot upwards, and above the 
knee unite into one trunk or main artery, any lacera¬ 
tion of which is productive of the woret consequences. 
EVen in the foot they are large enough, if the bleeding 
bo permitted to continue, to produce fatal results, al¬ 
though in that case lime enough is gencrsBy Obtained 
to arrest the hemorrhage. But should the thigh be 
fractured, and the femoral, or main artery, of the limb 
be wounded, the flow of blood is so great, that if not 
immediately stopped, the patient’s life may be lost in 
three minutes. 

The femoral artery .takes the course of, and runs 
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parallel to. the thigh bone; and ■when that is broken, it vails on this point; ft is generally considered as a for- 
will readily be seen how likely it is to be pierced by a midable operation, requiring to be performed as soon 
spicula of bone, or one of its broken points; and this after the accident as possible. When the fracture liap- 
indeed frequently happens. pens to be a compound one, with one end of the bone 

it now remains for us to consider what we are called perhaps protruding through the skin, it is then desirable 
upon to do in accidents of this nature. In the first place, to reduce it as soon as possible , but otherwise, it may 
do not attempt to alter the position from that in which he postponed until the bed is fully prepared for the pa- 
thc patient falls; that is, supposing the limb he not bent, tient’s future requirements. 

Administer a glass of wine, or spirit and water, ob- In closing this paper, the writer cannot help advert- 
tained from tlui nearest good Samaritan (and one will ing to two points of great importance in the treatment 


easily be found) ; next, should the accident occur in a 
crowded thoroughfare, let a ring be formed, to prevent 
the sufferer from being pressed upon or run over. In a 
few moments, if his senses have been spared, he will be 
able to say where he is hurt, by gently moving his 
limbs. A shutter should now be obtained; and if he 
possesses sufficient nerve, it will be best, ns in the 
writer’s ease, for him gradually to edge himself upon it, 
as he will best know what degree of motion he can bear 
without pain. If he is unable to do this, one of the 
bystanders must proceed to assist him, by supporting 
tliu injured limb. 

It is necessary to observe great caution in doing this. 
Suppose, for insty'Nj? 1 , the limb be raised by lifting the 
foot, if we refer tf the observations already made, we 
shall perceive the same consequences will occur as if 
the person were raised from the ground. It is therefore 
necessary to remember, from the first moment of the 
accident to the last before the cure, that in raising a 
broken limb, care must by taken to use both hands, the 
one placed below, and the other above the point of frac¬ 
ture, as if the limb were in two separate pieces, and but 
slightly held together. 

It may happen that the patient is insensible, anil the 
seat of injury not obvious. He may be suffering from 
compression of the brain, or concussion, or fracture of 
the skull or spine, or may have sustained some internal 
and severe injury. In such eases the worst consequences 
are always to he apprehended, and the sufferer must be 
treated with the utmost tenderness. If tfie power of 
swallowing remain (which may be known by pouring a 
1 little water ipto the mouth), a little wine, or spirit and 
water, may invariably be given, and this is all that is 
necessary : great mischief often arises from doing too 
much. Let the patient be placed upon a litter, and 
carried home, or to the nearest hospital, with grc.it 
care and tenderness. 

To return to the case of fractured leg. Before placing 
the patient in bed, be careful that everything is well 
prepared for his reception, ns he will have to remain 
there at least one month without moving the broken 
limb. It is of great importance to have the bed so hard 
and smooth, as to receive no impression from the weight 
of the body. A small French bedstead, wide enough 
lor one person only, will he found most convenient, a 
lath bottom being indispensable; if this cannot be had, 
an ironing-board must lie placed on the sacking, and 
on this a horse-hair mattress, covered by a blanket, 
over which nail down the sheet tightly on both sides. 

In removing the patient from the shutter, place it 
on a line, and level with the bed, and let him shift him¬ 
self upon it, as we have before described. Before this 
removal, splints had better be applied to the limli, as 
it can then be supported with less pain to the frac¬ 
tured parts. 

Fractures of the arm and forearm arc in general more 
easily cured than those of the lower extremity, although 
the future freedom of the forearm depends in a great 
measure on the tact and talent of the surgeon. They, 
of course, do not involve the necessity of maintaining 
the recumbent position; and all that is necessary pre¬ 
vious to professional attendance is, the placing the arm 
in a sling or half handkerchief, which should extend 
from the elbow to the wrist. 

Setting a broken limb means nothing more than placing 
the fractured ends of the bone opposite each other, and 
retaining them there by the application of splints made 
of wood or mill-board. Much misapprehension pre- 


of fractures, although in doing so he is aware lie is tres¬ 
passing beyond the limits lie has prescribed for himself; | 
they are. on the impropriety of blood-letting, and the 
use of cold applications, during any period of the subse- ! 
quent treatment. Bleeding by some is had recourse to 
to prevent inflammation; this it will not do: and the 
proof is, that uniformly, the more delicate the subject, 
the greater Is the degree of susceptibility to its attacks. 
But in fractures, we have really no inflammation to J 
dread, nor blood to spare, for nature will require more ^ 
than iier usual supply to repnir the injury sustained, 
and, if needlessly subtracted, the period of cure will be j 
proportionably prolonged. ! 

With respect to cold applications, we do not always j 
sufficiently discriminate the nature of the complaint, for j 
which they are used. For pain arising from inllanmm- j| 
tory action, cold is an excellent application; hut for pain , | 
arising from contusion of parts, warm fomentations are d 
by far the most soothing and efficient. It is a trite ! 
observation, that old fractures are as sensitive to at- j 
mospherie changes as the barometer. Where warmth 
alone has been used, the writer has never known this \ 

to occur. 1 | 

¥ 

THE LITERATURE OF THE CHINESE. ' 

SKCOXl) AIWKM.E—HOOKS. I 

IIavint. given some idea of the manner in which ! 
the Chinese record their ideas in writing, we will now ■' 
describe the means by which those ideas are dissenu- j 
listed in print: first detailing the mechanical processes 
by which books are, if we may so speak, manufactured; 
and, secondly, affording some information respecting 
their contents. \ 

Printing—instead of originating in some such for¬ 
tunate accident as historians and collectors of tradi¬ 
tions are so fond of tracing nearly every invention j 
to—was, as Dugald Stewart has explained, more pro- j 
h.ibly the result of those general causes on which j 
the progress of society seems to depend. However 
the art may have originated, one thing is certain, 
that it was employed by the Chinese as early as the 
tenth century, or five centuries liefore its general 
adoption in Europp. Chinese printing, as then prac¬ 
tised, was exactly the same as it is at present. Those 
who have read the ‘ Facts about the Chinese,’ pre¬ 
viously detailed, arc aware that this singularly vain 
people consider themselves perfect in nearly everything 
—in printing among the rest; and therefore deem im¬ 
provement impossible. Hence, nothing can be more 
primitive and simple than the means they adopt; no- \ 
thing, moreover, can be more effectual—except presses ; 
and moveable types, which the Chinese know little 
about. 

The Chinese literary man sends his ‘ copy — not,. 
as we do, immediately to the printer—bnt to a tran¬ 
scriber. This is a person skilled in what we should 
call penmanship, who copies the manuscript in the bold, 
legible characters of the Sung-te hand,* which, from skill 
and practice, he is enabled to render as uniform in np- i 
pearance as Roman print. The copy is made on single ' 
leaves—two pages on each leaf, with a division or white 
column in the middle. The writing is inscribed, not in 
horizontal.lines, us with us, but in perpendicular co¬ 
lumns, arranged so as to txi read from right to left 
Having made his copy, the transcriber passes it to 

* See first article on this subject, at page HI of No. 42. 
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another person; who first prepares a piece of pear- 
tree wood, above an inch thick, and with a surface 
corresponding to the size of the copyist’s leaves. This 
face having been planed beautifully smooth, is -washed 
over with thin rice-water, and, wltile wet, the leaf is 
laid on the wood with the writing downwards. The 
paper being as transparent as our silver-paper, the 
transcriber's ink shows through, exhibiting the writing 
backwards, just as it is to be carved on the block. 
When the solution is dry, the manuscript loaf has stuck 
firmly to the block, and the carver sets to work, cutting 
away the interstices between the black marks with 
sharp instruments, so as to cause the characters to 
stand up in relief. In short, he is a professor of wood- 
engraving, only he engraves writing instead of pic¬ 
tures. Of course for every leaf (or two pages) a 
separate block is required; and could wo enumerate 
the works of all the Chinese authors who" have pub¬ 
lished since the tenth century, we should find that 
the accumulated and still increasing number of these 
stereotype printing-blocks is prodigious. Although 
printing from blocks is the general mode, yet moveable 
types were known to the (Jhinesc as early as the eleventh 
century. For a time, single characters made of clay, 
and baked hard, were used -, but soon abandoned for the 
neater mode now universally practised—except, for The i 
Imperial Calendar, published once a quarter, and the 
Pekin Gazette, issued daily, which are printed from 
moveable types made of a plastic gum. This is, however, 
immeasurably inferior to the block-printing. 

The blocks Ifliviug been engraved, they are passed to 
the printer, properly so called. His part of the business 
is performed with uncommon ease and despatch, con¬ 
sidering the simple hieans at his command. He has no 
press or machinery of any kind. Beside linn is a quan¬ 
tity of Indian ink, thick!; ground up: in his right i 
hand are two brushes, of the ■ordinary size of such as ' 
.reused by house-painters, one hi ing stuck on at each 
( ml of a single handle. With that below the hand he 
inks the surface of tile block. A sheet of the very 
thin paper in general use is then placed upon it, the 
baud turned up, and the other brush—a dry one—having 
been passed with a light pressure over the paper, the 
impression is taken. The operation is performed with 
such celerity, that an expert printer can take off from 
two to three thousand impressions in a day. The sheets 
being extremely thin and porous, require no wetting; 
and after time has been allowed for the ink to set upon 
them, they are ready for the folder and stitcher. 

Printing on both sides being of course impracticable, 
from the lightness of the paper, the folder turns each 
leaf back to back (for which the white column before- 
mentioned senes as a gauge), pasting together the 
blank or unprinted side of each leaf; hence the printed 
sides have exactly the same appearance as the pages of 
j a European book. 

The stitcher now takes a certain number of these 
pages and sews them with silk thread into a cover of 
smooth drab-coloured paper. About ten of the little 
volumes go to a work of ordinary size, and the order in 
w hich they run is numbered on the outer edges of the 
leaves. Thus a book is never bound in Chino, but iho 
bookbinder's occupation is represented by the mnkers of 
book-cases, or boxes, into which a complete work is 
neatly packed. Some of these eases are splendidly 
covered with satin or silk, embroidered with Void, exhi¬ 
biting the name of the book in legible characters. The 
selling of books is considered one of the most hononr- 
. able of trades; and there is no town in the empire nt 
which a bookseller does not reside. 

Despite the despotic character of the government, 
t ‘ le press—if we may call it so—is quite free and un¬ 
shackled by a censorship: no license is required, no 
restrictions are imposed; but tne Leu-lee (civil code) 
declares that ‘ whoever is guilty of editing wicked 
him corrupt books, with the view of misleading the 
people, and whoever attempts to excite sedition by 
letters or handbills, shall suffer death by being be¬ 


headed.’ Every writer and printer, therefore, issues 
liis works subject to this very terrible responsibility! 
hi or is this law a dead letter: the emperor Kien-lung 
(1736—1795), a great patron of letters, caused three 
unfortunate authors to be put to death in three conse¬ 
cutive years, for publishing books which, read with 
European eyes and ideas, seemed hardly worthy of 
notice. This fear, and the supposed infallibility of the 
ancient Bnges, causes each new work on the more im¬ 
portant subjects of literature to be totally devoid of 
originality . even fancy and imagination are cramped, 
and seldom take high flights. Original authors are few 
everywhere, but m China they are especially scarce. 

The grand collections of history, philosophy, and other 
standard national works, comprehensively known as the 
‘sacred classics,’ are punted by royal authority at the 
imperial printing-press at. 1’ekin, under the superinten¬ 
dence ol the fountain of all ChmeReloarniqg, the llan-lin 
(xJRtege They are distributed to the viceroys of pro¬ 
vince »• presidents of departments, and petty magis¬ 
trates, to he deposited in public libraries, one of winch 
forms part of each town-hall, or magistrate's official 
residence, and to it every man instill! empire lias the I 
right of free access. For this reiw* such books are 
seldom found in private collections. /The other depart¬ 
ments of Chinese literature include every possible variety; 
and thousands of works are daily issued in l'ekin, anil 
other great cities, consisting of novels, romances, with 
moral, amusing, and comic tales; precepts from the 
ancient sages, and exhortation* from living sovereigns; 
plays; songs, fables, and every description of poetry; 
jest-books and lampoons; cookery books, and collec¬ 
tions of recipes for curing disorders; predictions of the 
weather and fortune-telling books ; manuals of devotion** 
anil of religious rites; books of etiquette ; together with 
almanacs and quantities of other ephemera it would be 
impossible to enumerate. The more bulky and expen¬ 
sive works on philology, history, and jurisprudence, 
not i rmtoil by the government, are published by sub¬ 
scription in the way we have previously mentioned. 

To give some idea of the gigantic scale upon which 
literary works are sometimes undertaken "and carried 
out in China, we may mention that the Imperial F.ncy- 
i clopicdia in general use, in 450 volumes, is a mere 
abridgment of a work, the origip.il of which comprises 
no fewer than 6000 volumes. It is in every respect like 
the European works of a similar class, tiemg a repertory 
of Chinese knowledge in a lexicographical form. The 
history of the country, from the earliest period to the ] 
accession of the present or .Mongol dynasty to the j 
throne, fills 300 volumes ; Sii ;a biographical work, I 
occupies 120 volumes; the Leu-lee, or civil code, may 
be appropriately called the statutes at large, for they 
extend to 261 volumes. There is n single collection of j 
plays which numbers 200 volumes. Tbe emperor, Kien- 
lung, caused a reprint to be made of all the standard j 
works throughout China: in five years as many ns I 
168,000 volumes were completed, and it was expected | 
that the whole wdUld extend to 600,000 volumes. 11 The 
Shoo-kimj, in other words, ‘ The Book,’ is regarded by 
the Chinese as we look upon the Scriptures. It is the 
work of Confucius (whom they call Knng-foo-tze), and 
combining a collection of historical aphorisms with a 
species of chronology, is the text-book not only for moral 
conduct, hut historical fiicts. 

From the axioms contained in the works of their 
sages, Chinese Poetry took its rise, as we learn from 
the character that expresses it, which means ‘words 
of Jhe temple.’ Ithyniatic sentences are delivered and 
commented on by the literati in the temples. Rhyme 
is an easy matter; for so similar are the sounds of 
hosts of words having a dissimilar meaning, that Gutz- 
laff says he could write n perfectly intelligible treatise 
in the Chinese language, yet every character, when 


* Thu reader must, however, remember that a Chinese volume is 
seldom thicker than two of the monthly parts ol this Journal 
would be If Pitched together. 
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read, would be represented to an English ear by the 
sound • K.' On prosody so much stress is laid, that 
modern versifiers often aim more at the smoothness of 
their numbers than at sense or point. The ancient 
poets are considered the best; the following was written 
three thousand years ago:— » 

‘ Ttie ncsl y.in winded aid is* Imilii:-. t 
iSotih' robber bird shall tear away : 

Wo yicldh her ho|>i"> tin* iiflinneod maid. 

Some vcultli> lord’s reluctant prey. 

TIu* iliittenmf bird juojmjvb a homo, 

In which the spmlor soon shall dwell; 

Foith i<< ics the weeping built*, eonhtraiiiefl. 

A hundred cert, the triumph swell. 

I Mmmi foi ihe tiny architect, 

A stiomrer bird hath ta’en its nesl; 

! .Mnani foi the hapless, stolen bride; 

, How Mini the pomp to soothe her breast!’ 

: Of modern.descriptive poetry, nothing is better oai- 

cuhited to interest English readers than n poem written 
1 by an intelligent Chinese, who, in IS]3, accompanied an 
English gentleman to this country as his instructor. It 
is headed‘ Tjondon, in ten stanzas.’ In this conlined space 
tiie author ehieOy Jptieed those objects which excited i 
Irs attention, by*iiWir contrast with those of his native 
■ land. After stating*that — 

* Afar in the ocean, towards tlu* ovtromitv of Ihe north-west, 

| There 1 % a nation or country called England/ ' 

he sings concerning ihe city itself— 

* The lowering edifices r ihc sttrvy above storey. 

In all the -.hitchntvw <>i splendid mansions • 

Jtfulin^rt of iron tliicL.lv stud the sides of every entrance ; 

And streams fiom th« i ner cuuul ite through the walls ; I 

The sides of each apartment are variegated u ith devu cs. 

; ^ Through the windows of glass appear toe scarlet lianginns 
| And In the street if self is pn>scnted a beautif uJ scene, 

'l he <-onr;reprated Imildings have ull the aspect of a picture*. 

, The spacious street>. arc exceedinc.lv smooth and level. 

! Each burner crossed by other** .it intervals ; 
j <>n cifhei side pcnwbubUv men ami females, 

In the cenlie career along (he carnages ami liortes : \ 

The mingled sound oi voices is heeid In the chop.* at evcmiiO j 
| J>urin^ nnd*w inter the r.eeuimil.Ttedsuov*sadli(.ri to the pathway , 
Lamps are displayed at night aloe" the stieet-.ode*', j 

J Their radianJL* twinklin'-, like the i Lai s of the t»k\1 

j lie observe*’!, that ‘the Imusw. are eo lofty that you ! 
i may pluck the stars from Jicm; that. on four sacred ; 
I days in the month, pensile put on their berfc clothes, and 
: go to the tempi*; that the virtuous read llicir sac < .1 
book, which they call f'e-lce L> Kot (pray to God), that 
' the appearance of the country is beautiful, and the lulls 
rising one aboVc another delightful to behold; that 
; little girls have rosy cheeks and fair complexions; that 
: men and women marry fruni mutual choice, and love 
and respect each other; anu that there are no second 
’ wives ; that the grass is cut, and dried, to feed cattle in 
i winter when there is frost and snow; that men and 
i women ramble into the lields to gather Lowers; that 
poor women at the wheat-harvest gather the grain 
i which is left, and sing as they go home/'* 1 

Satires are constantly aimed again sf, general manners, 
and lampoons against private individuals and officials. 

, As a specimen of the former, we may cite some lines 
on a dissipated Chinese fop, which occur m a novel called 
‘Dreams of the Ked Chamber— 

* His outward form by nature’s bounty drest, 

I Foul woods usurped ihe wilderness lib breast ; 

And bred in tumult, ignorant of Mile, 
be bated letter*:, an accomplished loul! 

In m-t. depraved, contaminate in mind, 

StraftKr* had he feared the censures of mankind * 
r i itle** ami wealth to him Tin joys impart, 

Fy penmy pinched, he sank lienoath the smart; * 

In us-lessnesH, the firafc beneath the sky, 

And curPt, in Minning with supremacy ! 

Minions of pi ide and luxury lend an car, 

And fclmn his follies, jt his fate ye fear !* 

Thu Eiigl&h reader may .suppose that those powerful 
lines have been polished au<l adapted to his taste by the 

V The above is part nt :i litoral probe-tranhlatinn, supplied by Mr 
l>avia to tbs second volume of the Koyal Asiatic Society's Transac¬ 
tions- * 


| translator. But that gentleman assures us the ‘ version 
is lineatim, and almost verbatim, anil pretends to no 
thing more than a very close adherence to the original.’* 

The Chinese have almost universally a taste for 
verses; boys who have just learned to read are taught 
to •compose them. Pedantic schoolmasters adorn their 
walls with their own productions, and paste them up at 
their door-posts. Cups and saucers, puns and screens, 
are ornamented with couplets. Even the kitchens and 
fireplaces are adorned with verses, chiefly on cookery. 

We must defer our account of the dramatic and ficti¬ 
tious literature of the Chiupse for a third article. 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE OF CROAT 
BRITAIN. 

Two parliamentary papers, supplementary to the census, 
have just been published, giving a view of the occupa¬ 
tions of the people of our island. Though not free of a 
few blemishes on minor points, they seem trustworthy 
in essentials, and the results are of an interesting na¬ 
ture. The following table presents the employments of 
7,R-lG,, r jfi!) persons engaged in active life, or living inde¬ 
pendently, leaving 10,0117,81;.) to be understood as women 
and children having no recognised occupations:— 
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Tlic most striking fact evidenced by this table, is the «l 
jirojiortlon of'the 'agricultural class to those devoted 
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art?vo pursuits not agricultural, the former being less than 
a half of the latter. It also appears that this disproportion 
is undergoing a constant and rapid increase, for the pro¬ 
portions which the agricultural, the commercial, and the 
miscellaneous class bore to each of her were, in 


Agricultural. Commercial. Miscellaneous. • 

1811, .. 35 . 14 .. . 21 

1821, . . . . 38 . 48 . 21 

1881, • . 28 . . . 42 ISO 

while they were respectively, in 

KM1,.22 . 48 . 32 

there Iv ing only this source of doubt about the hist table, 
that, in the three first instances, families, and ill the last, 
individuals, were enumerated. It seems, however, beyond a [ 
doubt, that the absolute numbers of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion remain ucnrl> stationary, so that if tins branch of our 
national industry is, as it. appears, not falling off, hut, on 
the contrary, increasing, we must presume that fewer men . 
are now required to perform the same amount of woik as 
formerly, which, considering the improvement of hus¬ 
bandry, is not unlikely. The increase of the population 
between 1831 and 1841 must therefore have been entirely 
absorbed by the other branches of industry. "The total 
male population of (beat Britain, twenty jciith of age and 
upwards, was, hi 1831, 3,188,831; and in 1811, 3,3*2’),888 ; 
showing an increase, in fen jears, of about 830,000 adult 
males, llardlj one of tnest; addition'll men has been able 
to find employment in agiieulture. The agrirultuial oc- 
eiij.i.-n ami labourers were, m 1831, 830,7'>0, and mJOlI, 
only 981, >85. Allowing here for a correction pointed out 
Tin the enumerators, it Mill appear* that, at the md of the 
di’i ennial period, there was either no increase, os* ;i verv i 
small oue, in the number of adult males employed m 
agiicultiuc. T3e ease of those employed in commerce, 
Bade, and man u facto ires, js very different, fn 1881, they 
wee I.*273,288. and in I8il thev amounted to 1,002,011 ; 1 
showing that those brain lies of jmlicdrv li.id found c mpjoj- 
iiKiit for moie than 400,Oud aeditjoual per ons of lie* 
las-* hi lore mention mI2" 

n»i -l v\ eiaih.'lih resulL of tbe mquiiy is, that Kuchiud 
aid Se.itland arc ui.nly upon a par m respect of the jirn- 
portioMs •){* ot enpilinn.s. At the I'nion in 1707, the hitter 
counti\ had no commerce oi mamitaeturos worthy of the 
name, and to obtain a sdiare of th< -e, was one main reason 

* 1 1 its submitting to the loss fit its independence. The 
;*!i«h'iso ha.. been wort In of the sacrifice, tor now th * 

>. onim •) i*ial and uu.uuf.iet uring population of Scotland hears 

* ist • omit i he same purporUon t<» the agricultural as that 
'i Ihv’laml, showing flu v.ist po>gr<\ss which oar people 

h. i.ve made in industry and wealth m tiie course of little 
mme fiian a tenluiv. hat malas this still moie clear is, 
th.V S<otland ;►<assesses within O.(>0 per cent, ut the propor¬ 
tionate muitfHv of peisons of independent means wlueh . 
England doc s It is nothing to the purpose that England 
!i*n linin’ pinners l»v 0.28 per cent.; foi Scotland,as is now < 
beeomui'.' notonoiH, only escapes the infamy of anuiueious i 

i. eiper popidaiion by denying regulated subsistence to the : 
{.’edit ute. 

The folk.wing :ne the centesimal proportions of the : 
]I'sijiie m the \arums classes of occupations in England id \ 
St ot landi 


We extract, also the total number engaged in each of the 
following manufactures:— 

Jiose,. 

Lace, .... 8.1,847 

Wool and worsted, . - - 187,288 

Silk, - - - 83,778 

Elav and linen, - - - 85,213 

The total number of persons engaged in the manufacture 
of tcxtible fabrics in (treat Britain is stated to be 800,248. 
Of those employed in mines, there are, in 


(Vial mines, 

Popper ditto, - - ,15,107 

Lead ditto, - 11,119 

Jiou ditto, - - 10,91.9 

Tin ditto, - - (5,RH 

The total of pel sons employed in mines is \ 93,325. 

Of nersonx employed in the manufacture, and working of 
U^v.ls, there arc, besides th* 1 linnets, m , 


k/m, 


ii'i.4 ‘>7 

i5»pj)er, 

- 


lifatl, - 

Tin, 



There arc einjdoyed ni 

Pot! cry and glass, 

- 

t • 


Gloves, 


Engines and machines, 


10,wo 


ip multure. The ngrieultuial oe- fn considering the number of persons supported by any j 
e, in 1831, 880,750, and mJ8tl, particular manufacture, it is to be remembered that the I 
ere for a correction pointed out numbers given are of actual workers, and not of those wlm, 

1 appears that, at the md of the as \w\es, children, <kc. are supported by the labour of 
as eiUier no increase, os* a verv others. The total number of persons whose occupations 
r of adult males employed m weio ascertained in (-treat Britain was 7,848,588, leaving 
i those employed in commerce, 10,987,885 as the ‘’residue 1 of the population, which must 
is very different, fn 1831, they be taken to consist, of persons dependent on the formci. 
il thev amounted to 1,882,011; The* oh ir»-, to the number given under each employment, vff 
vs of nidiedrv h.id found c inploy- must add auothoi numher hearing to it flu* proportion of 
,0nd additional per ons ol lie- a bout cloven to tight., in order to ascertain the entire 

number of individuals whom that branch of industry sup- 
dl of the nnjuiiy is, that Km*land pons. 

pou a par m respect of the pro- ti is wortliy of remaik, that, from other imports, the 
At the 1 "moil in 1707, the hitter proportion ol thtw*» workers who arc of tender age i.s <le- 
* oi nianutaetnros worthy of the eieasing, and the total number of children now engaged in 
re of tlu-e, was one main reason the above occupations is only 3I,.%8, undev one twenty- 
loss ot its independence. The toiirth of tile whole workers. 

\ of tli<‘ sacrifice, tor now th • The largest numl.er returned under any one occupation 
ring population of Scotland bears is of dmiu site servants, being 1,185,2.13, of whom 908,825 
irtion t<» the agricultural a* that arc females; and the commissioners yustlv consider it a 
vast pi ogress which our people matfci of cougralul.it ion that so largo a number of females 
d wealth m the course of little 'should be comprehended hi a class in which habits of 
tat makes this still moie clear is, steady industry, of economy, and of attention to the maiii- 
tluu o.()0 per cent, of the proper- temneo of a good dim ntvr, are so nece.sary as that of 
is of independent means wlueh domestic soivaiits.’ 

ug to the purpose that England ( It. appeal * that in (treat Tint am, on the night of the 8th 
per cent.; foi {Scotland, am is now of June, 1841, 22,303 persons slept in hams, tents, pits, and 
‘scapes the infamy of a iiunieioiis in the open air; .5018 persons were travelling. The aver¬ 
ting regulated subsistence to the age number of inhabitants to 130 statute acres for England 

and Wales is 43; for Middlesex and Westmoreland, w Inch 
centesimal proportions of I he arc the counties of this highest mid lowest averages, the 
cm of oeeupat ions in England id number* are 873 and 11 respectively. 'Jlu* average annual 

number of marriages for England and Wales to every 10,300 
England Scotland inhabitants is 78. In Middlesex, which is the most miirry- 

l>cr cent. per cent. fag comity, it is 83 ; in Cumberland, wlheli is least so, it is 

b - 7.40 8.18 57. The average of births to every 30,030 for England and 

2.4.58 30. JO Wales is 819; of deaths, 221 ; of inhabited houses, 1350 

2.81 2.21 It. may be worth noticing, tint it is in the maritime eotin- 

0.90 0.87 ties we find i he least comparative mortality. 

0.42 0.28 ‘Few persons me aware of the inllueiice of immigration 

ddreo, 58.91 .58.21 on the increase of the population of England and Wales. 

- # .- '|[ l0 f. ic ^ 5^ the actual is to the natural increase per 

100.00 100.00 cent, as 14 to 9 nearly ill the 10 years 1831-1841, the ditfo- 

The returns give wlint has probably never been gben I’euee being ascribable to immigration principally, as it 
before— an accurate statenn .it of the number of peri-on-, -eenis. 

employed in various brandies of manufacture. Thus-e cm- sin Cumberland, in 1811, for every 10,000 Inhabitants, 
ployed in the cotton mamifaet lire are classed thus- tuere weic 358 persons born in Beotland, and 274 bom in Ire- 

Males, 20 years and upwards • 138,112 1{llu1 ' lu Lancashire, there were 130 Heotcli, and 835 Irish, 

Ditto under 4 °0 * 1 ’ - 59 171 for the name number of inhabitants—that is to nay, one- 

h'emales, 20 years and upwards, ' 1«M7« thirteenth part of the actual population of Laneasliire 

Ditto under 20 . . "5,909 is made up of Infill and Scotch, and nearly one-sixtoenMi 

* . oi that of Cumberland. Many other counties exhibit 

377,082 large proportions of immigrants from the sister kingdoms, 

_"_!_ though none so large as these. No county Is free from a 

rts borrow iuusmc-. from the news* considerable proportion: Suffolk and Norfolk, which have 

fewest, show 33 for every 10,000 inhabitants. Tliroughout 
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England and Wales, the average is 248 lor every 10,000, 
or 81 for every 1250—that is, something more than one- 
fortieth part ol’ the whole jiopulation is eomposed of 
strangers. In fact, there seems good ground for thinking 
that the amount of this immigration into England con¬ 
siderably exceeds the amount of emigration from England 
to the colonics.' Let it he understood we Wo not condemn 
this immigration ; the empire is free to all every man is 
entitled to seek the means of honest subsistence where it 
best may be found. Fot our own part, we are always glad 
to see respectable English and Irish in Scotland, and would 
expect the same courtesy extended to our countrymen in 
whatever part of the United Kingdom they may find it 
advantageous to settle. 

‘ Of one hundred marriages, about eight lake place with 
both parties under age. Middlesex, Surrey, and Devon¬ 
shire, are the. must, prudent counties in this respect; and 
generally, it is remarkable that the agricultural counties 
furnish tin* greatest proportion of early marriages. The 
| number of persons signing the marriage register by marks 
I is considered by the commissioners as a fair criterion of 
the state of education ; if so, Middlesex, Surrey, and 
I Westmoreland, are the best educated counties. Wi st- 
! morel,and is considerably the most favourable to infant life 
of any count y in England. Next stands Hampshire, Dor¬ 
set, Devonshire. ladRomwall ; flic least favourable is the 
East Riding of Yovlcf lire. 

‘Ulevgynicn (it is understood only of the Church of Eng¬ 
land) arc returned for England at, 18,574; commercial 
clerks (one of the largest dcsci ipfions) for (treat Britain, 

1 5(i,fl8(l ; chiropodists, 58 ; dressmakers and milliners, 
Jtlti,801, of whom 22,174 jre females, and 127 males, re 
spectively under 20 years of age ; East India Company's 
service, 5.01 ; famu rs and gra/iers, 800,128 ; government 
civil service, 10,750 ; agricultural labourers, 1,127,108, of 
whom 11,295 are females under 20 ; army, 88,057, of whom 
! ^r',978 are soldiers under 20. There are only seven persons 
I returning themselves as oculists in all Great Britain. The 
physicians amount, to 1178 ; printers, 18,318. of whom 188 
are females ; surgeons, apothecaries, and medical students 
together, 18,058 ; so that the whole body of the medical 
pretension in Great Britain, including students, comprises 
1 oidy 20,131 persons. Tiro teachers of music and singing 
are 8,285, being more than double the number of all the 
other teachers enumerated put together.’ 
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ADMIRAJ. THE EAIU. ST VINCENT. 

The name of John Jervis, Karl 8t Vincent, will always 
; be one of the most revered amongst British naval heroes. 

lie was the parent of that school of discipline which 
. banished from the service the coarse manners and loose 
; morals that formerly prevailed — not overdrawn pic¬ 
tures of which arc to be found in Smollett’s Roderick 
| Random. Under his guidance, and by his example, the 
most distinguished officers of his time were promoted ; 
among whom were Collingwood, Saumarcz, and Trou- 
bridge. He was, moreover, says I)r Parr, ‘the master 
and instructor of Nelson, whom he formed and made a 
greater mail than himself, and then did not envy him.’ 
j This is corroborated by Nelson himself; who, in one 
| of his letters to the Earl St Vincent, when on the 
Mediterranean station, wrote thus :—‘ We look up to 
you, as we have always found you, as to our father, 
under whose festering care we have been led to fame.’ 

The early history of Lord St Vincent cannot lie more 
graphically narrated than in his own words. One day, 
very late in life, he dictated the following autobiography 
to Captain llrenton, his friend and companion :— 1 1 was 
born at Meaford, in Staffordshire, on the 9tli January 
1734, old style. My father was counsellor and solicitor 
t,o the admiralty, and auditor of Greenwich Hospital. 
At a very early age I was sent to a grammar-school at 
Burton-upon-Trent, where I remained long enough to 
be considered a very capital Latin and .Greek scholar 
for my years; and I was often selected by the master 


to show what proficiency his toys had attained. At 
the same time, 1 frankly own to you that I know very j 
little about the matter now. At the age of twelve 
years I was removed to a school at Greenwich, kept j 
by.a Mr Swinton, and where I was to have remained 
until fitted for college, being destined for the law. This 
favourite plan of my father's was, however, frustrated 
by his own coachman, whose name I have now for- I 
gotten. I only remember that I gained his confidence, 
always sitting by his side on the coach-box when we 
drove out. lie often asked wliat profession I intended 
to choose. I told him I was to be a lawyer. “ (>h, 
don’t be a lawyer, Blaster Jackey,” said the old man; 

“ all lawyers are rogues!” 

‘ About this time Strachan (father of the late Admiral 
Sir Richard Strachan) came to the same school, uml we 
became great friends. lie told me such stories of the 
happiness of a sea life, into which he had lately been j 
initiated, that he easily persuaded me to quit the school ; 
and go with him. We set out accordingly, and con¬ 
cealed ourselves on board of a ship at Woolwich. My 
father was at that time absent on the northern circuit. 
My mother and sisters were in a slate of distraction at 
learning our absence from school, fearing that some , 
disaster had happened to us. But after keeping them 
three days in the utmost anxiety, and suJjTering ourselves 
much privation and misery, we thought it best to return 
home. I went in at night, and made myself known to 
my sisters, who remonstrated with me rather warmly on 
the impropriety of my conduct, and assured me that Mi ' 

! Swinton would chastise me severely tor it; to which 1 
I replied that lie certainly would not, for that 1 did not 
i intend to go to school any more, and that I was resolved 
i to to a sailor. The next day my mother spoke t.i. me , 

! on the subject; and I still repeated that 1 would lie a 
sailor. This threw her into much perplexity; and. in 
the absence of her husband, she made known her grief, 
in a flood of tears, to Lady Archibald Hamilton, mother 
of the late Sir William Hamilton, and wife of the 
governor of Greenwich Hospital. Her ladyship s.ml 
she did not see the matter m the same light as mv 
mother did; that she thought the sea a very honourable 
and a very good profession, and said she would under 
take to procure me a situation in some slop ol war, 
Shortly afterwards, Lady A. Hamilton introduced me 
to Lady Burlington, and she to Commodore Townshcml, 
who was at that time going out in the Gloucester, as 
commander-in-chief, to Jamaica. She requested that 
lie would take me on his quarterdeck, to which the com 
modorc readily consented; and I was forthwith to be 
prepared for a sea life. 

* My equipment was rather wliat would now he called , 
grotesque. My coat was made for me to grow up to ; i 
it reached down to my heels, and was fully large in 
the sleeves, I had a dirk and a gold-laced hat; and in 
this costume my uncle caused me to be introduced to 
my patroness, Lady Burlington. Here 1 acquitted my- • 
self but badly. I lagged behind my uncle, and held by 
the skirt of his coat. Her ladyship, however, insisted 
on my coming forward, shook bands with me, and told | 
me I had chosen a very honourable profession. She • , 
then gave Mr Parker a note to Commodore Townshcnd, ' 
desiring that we should call on him early the next 
morning. This we did; and, after waiting some time, 
the commodore made his appearance in his nightcap 
and slippers, and in a very rough and uncouth voice ' 
asked me how soon I would be ready to join my ship ? 

I replied, “ Directly.” “ Then you may go to-morrow 
morning,” said he; “ and I will give you a letter to the 1 
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first lieutenant." This was in the year 1748. As soon 
as the ship was ready for sea, we proceeded to Jamaica; 
and, as I was always fond of an active life, 1 volun¬ 
teered to go into small vessels, and saw a good deal of 
what was going on.’ 

The venerable and affluent peer then related the fol¬ 
lowing honourable trait of his early struggles against 
poverty:—‘ My father had a very large family, with 
limited means. He gave me twenty pounds at Btartmg, 
and that was nil he ever gave me. After 1 had been a 
considerable time at the station, 1 drew for twenty 
more, but the hill came buck protested. I was niortiiied 
at this rebuke, and made a promise, which I have ever 
kept, that 1 would never draw another hill without a 
certainty of its being paid. 1 immediately changed my 
niode of living, quitted my mess, lived alone, and took 
up the ship’s allowance, which 1 found quite sufficient; 
washed and mended my own clothes; made a pair of 
trousers out of the ticking of my bed; and having by 
those means saved as much moneyas would redeem my 
honour, I took up my bill; and from that time to this 
| and he said this with great energy] I have taken care 
to keep within my means.’ * 

For six years did young Jervis submit to every species 
of pinching privation ; which, however, did not prevent 
hint from assiduously cultivating his naval studies to 
make himself eligible for a lieutenant’s commission. This 
lie received in the early part of January 175,'), and was 
appointed to the linc-of-battle-ship l'rinee, commanded 
by Captain Saunders, who saw in the lieutenant quali¬ 
ties which induced him to forward the young officer's 
views by every* means in his power. By 175!) he be¬ 
came an admiral, •Mid when inf rusted with the naval 
command of the expedition against Canada (then in pos¬ 
session of the French), lie appointed Jervis his lirst lieu¬ 
tenant. General Wolle. commander-in-chief of the mili¬ 
tary forces, sailed in the ITinoe. lie happened to have 
been a, schoolfellow" of Jervis, and during the voyage they 
became fast friends. When arrived before Quebec, and 
cm the eve. of the siege, the following afflicting incident 
took place ‘ On the night previous to the battle, after 
all the orders for the assault were given, Wolfe requested 
a private interview with his friend Jervis; at which, 
saying he had the strongest presentiment that lie should 
be killed in the fight of the morrow, hut he was sure lie 
should die on the field of glory, Wolfe unbuttoned his 
waistcoat, and taking from his bosom the miniature of 
a young lady with whose heart his own “blended,” lie 
delivered it to Commander Jervis, intreating that, if the 
foreboding came to pass, he would himself return it to 
iter on his arrival in England. Wolfe’s presages were 
too completely fulfilled, and Commander Jervis had the 
most painful duty of delivering the pledge to Miss 
l.owther.'f 

Before the year 1769, Jervis had attained the rank of 
captain, and was appointed to the Alarm frigate destined 
for the Mediterranean. At that time African slaves 
were bought, sold, and made use of in Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, just as they are at this present time in the 
southernmost of the United States. While the Alarm 
was cruising oil' Genoa, there having been occasion to 
send a boat to the shore, two slaves jumped into it, and 
enfolding themselves in the British llag, shouted, ‘ We 
are free!’ A Genoese officer hearing this, caused them 
to he dragged from their place of refuge;,one of the 
slaves carrying away with him a piece of the flag which 
had been torn off in the struggle. ‘ This being reported 
_ to Captain Jervis, lie at once decided it was an insult m 
’ the British flag; and “ accordingly,” he says, “ 1 de¬ 
manded of both the Doge and Senate that both the 
slaves Bhouid be brought on hoard the Alarm, with the 
part of the torn colour which the slave carried off with 
him, tile officer of the guard punished, jmd an apology 

/l 10 Correspondence, &c. of John, Earl of 8t Vincent. 
B * Wrcnton, captain, lt.N. 

By iliZilh a Tucked tUe UiRM noaourill)k ' thu Karl St Vinco,lt ' 


made on the quarterdeck of the Alarm, under the king’s 
colours, for the outrage offered to the British nation 
and he carried every point of his demand.’ Not long 
after this incident, thu Alarm was wrecked off Marseilles, 
but the crew was suved, and the ship, by extraordinary 
exertions, repaired so as to be again sea-wortliy. 

The Alarip having been paid off. Jervis took a holi¬ 
day, and made a tour of the chief naval arsenals of 
Europe. He first visited those of France, and then 
proceeded to St Petersburg and the Baltic. On his 
return to England, he was appointed to the Foudroyant, 
considered the finest two-deeked ship in tlje British 
navy; and after having served in her as part of the 
Channel licet, he Man sent to sea in 1789 with twelve 
sail of the line under Admiral Barrington. During this 
expedition lie tonic a French ship, the Pcgiise, after a 
short fight, in which he did not lose ,a single man. 
P«« tin* achievement was thrown into the shade by his 
ki-d and benevolent conduct, to his prisoners. The 
caption of the vanquished vessel was the. Chevalier 
Oillart, whom Jervis treated as a friend and a guest, 
giving positive orders that, every article of furniture, 
clothing, hooks, and papers, lieloying to the captain 
and his officers, should he carcfullyJbinoved from the 
Pegase to the Foudroyant for their .Ise. 

When the news of this capture reached England, laird 
Keppol inquired of George IH. what reward Jervis 
should have for his gallant exploit, and Ins majesty 
promptly replied. ‘ Let him lie made a Knight Com¬ 
mander of the Bath.’ In the same year the Foudroyant 
joined Lord Howe's fleet for the relief of Gibraltar, which 
had been besieged by the Spaniards for nearly two years. 
This object having been accomplished, Jervis (now Sir 
John) returned to England with his ship, which via*' 
paid off. lie now commenced anew career. His services 
not being required afloat, Sir John Jervis undertook the 
duties of' a legislator, having been returned at the gene¬ 
ral election of 178-1 as member for the port of Yarmouth. 
Hu remained on shore during eight years, and in 1787 
was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. 

A misunderstanding having taken place between this 
country'and Spam in 1790, a fleet was sent (hit to Nootkn 
Sound, and Jervis commanded one division of it. The 
quarrel was, however, arranged, and warfare avoided. 
On the return of the fleet into port, Admiral Jervis per¬ 
formed an act of justice and benevolence which was the 
more praiseworthy, being of rare occurrence in those 
days. Each flag officer was allowed to select one mid¬ 
shipman for promotion. In Jervis’s ship—the Prince— 
there were the sons of some of the most influential aris¬ 
tocracy in the country, for many of whom overpowering 
interest was made with him. Among these aspirants, 
however, was the son of an old, poor, and deserving 
lieutenant, who had no interest or influence, and when 
thu day of nomination came, every one was surprised to 
find that upon him Kir John’s unsolicited choice had 
fallen. In answer to the youth’s overflowings of grati¬ 
tude and astonishment at his good fortune, Sir John 
said—‘ Kir, I named you for the lieutenant I was allowed 
to promote, because you had merited the good opinion 
of your superiors, and that you were the son of an old 
officer and worthy man in no great affluence. A steady 
perseverance in that conduct which has now caused you 
to be thus distinguished, is the most likely means to 
carry you forward in your profession ; for I trust that 
oilier officers of my rank will observe thu maxim that I 
do—to prefer the son of a brother officer, when deserving, 
before any other.’ 

in 1793, Jervis was intrusted with the command of 
the naval portion of the expedition against the French 
West India islands, which was undertaken in conjunction 
with an army commanded by Sir Charles Grey. To 
this expedition we owe our possession at the present 
time of the most fertile islands in the western world. 
While on this service, the admiral furnished a strik¬ 
ing instance of the courteous and considerate manner 
in which he could rebuke negligence or want of dis¬ 
cipline, without adopting the harsfi and imperious tone 
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which was then far too usual amongst officers high in 
command. Commodore Thomson, a good seaman, but 
noted for being slovenly and careless about Mb dress, 
was one day espied by Jervis in a boat clad in a pur¬ 
ser’s duck frock and a common straw liat. An the 
commodore neared the stern of the flag skip, the admiral 
called out (pretending to mistake him fqr a common 
sailor), ‘ In the barge there! Go and assist in towing 
that transi>ort!’ A commodore is only second in rank 
to a rear-admiral, and this was a duty usually performed 
by the commonest seamen. But Commodore Thomson 
received wtlre gentle rebuke as his chief intended it. 
Standing up in the boat, and taking off his bat, lie 
.answered the bail in proper style—‘ Ay, ay, sir! ’ and 
actually proceeded to execute the order. 

On his return from the West Indies, Sir John Jervis 
was not allowed to remain long on shore. At the close 
! of 1795 he had the command of the Mediterranean fleet, 
and fought the celebrated battle off Cape St Vincent. 
The thanks of both Houses of Parliament were voted 
to him, together with a pension of L.3000 per annum. 
He was also created Earl St Vincent. At this time 
a mutiny broke orfl in the fleet, which was quelled 
mainly by the fmrmess and promptitude of the earl. 
After remaining Alt some time in the Mediterranean, 
he was obliged to return home on account of ill health; 
but he had not been long at Bath, when symptoms of 
another mutiny showed itself in the fleet cruising in 
the British Channel, an<l the government pressed him 
to go to sea, though in a state of health by no means 
calculated for active service. One morning when the 
doctor paid his customary visit, his lordship said, 

1 Baird, I am going afloat’ ‘ Surely, my lord, you 

Tire not-’ ' Stop, Baird,’ Ms lordship replied. ‘ J 

anticipate all you are going to say; but the king and 
the government require it, and the discipline of the 
British navy demands it. It is of no consequence lo 
me whether I die afloat or ashore: the die is east.’ 
lie hoisted his flag in the ‘ Ville de Paris,’ and forth¬ 
with entered on command of the Channel licet, in 
which his promptitude and discipline proved of great 
value to the service. His remarkable benevolence is 
manifested in a circumstance which occurred at this 
period 4 On© day. the ship’s company were ordt red 
to bathe. On returning to their duty, Lord St Vin- j 
cent observed a favourite seaman in tears, surrounded 
by a group of bis comrades. He called his secre¬ 
tary, and said—“ There’s my delight, Roger Odell, in 
tears; go, see what’s the matter.” It turned out that 
Roger had jumped off the fore-yard with his trousers 
on, and had forgotten that all he possessed in the world 
consisted of bank-notes in one of the pockets. The 
water reduced them to a useless pulp. The admiral 
went into his cabin, but presently returned, and ordered 
all hands to be turned up. Odell was summoned, and 
the admiral, assuming one of his angry looks, thus ad¬ 
dressed Mm: “ Roger Odell, you are convicted, sir, by 
your own appearance, of tarnishing the British oak with 
tears! What have you to say ?” The poor fellow, over¬ 
powered by his distress, could only plead “ that be had 
lost all he had in the world, that he had been many 
years saving it, and that he could not help crying a 
little.” The admiral, still preserving his look of dis¬ 
pleasure, said— 41 The loss of money, sir, can never be 
an excuse to a British seaman for tears." Then soften¬ 
ing down his tones, he proceeded—“ Roger Odell, you 
are one of the best men in the ship; in my life I never 
saw a man behave better in battle than you, in the 
Victory, did in the action with the Spanish fleet. *To 
show, therefore, that your commander-in-chief will 
never pass over merit wheresoever he may find it, there 
is your money, sir (giving him L.70); but no more tears, 
mind; no more tears.” The poor fellow, holding the 
notes m his hand, astonished and confused, but becom- 
- inpt sensible of the reality, said in a hurried manner, 

“ Thank ye, my lord, thank yet” and dived down below 
to conceal a fresh gqsh of tears of gratitude.’ * 

The royal Naval Asylum for the orphan children of 


seamen owed its early success to Lord St Vincent’s tact 
and generosity. Having learned that an establishment 
for the succour of orphan children of seamen at Pad¬ 
dington was languishing for lack of funds, he gathered 
a large sum in its aid, by voluntary subscription among 
tlife eaptains of his fleet, putting down his own name for 
a thousand pounds. This fortunate acquisition of funds 
carried the institution over its difficulties, and having 
afterwards attracted the attention and support of go¬ 
vernment, it became what it now is, the Naval Asylum. 

In 1805, Earl St Vincent was appointed Eirst Lord 
of the Admiralty, and signalised himself by correct¬ 
ing certain glaring abuses which had crept into the 
dock-yards. His administration of the naval affairs of 
the country ended with a change of ministry in 1800, 
and the veteran admiral again went afloat to command 
the Channel fleet. This was the last service he per¬ 
formed afloat, having Anally struck his ting on the 
death of Mr Eox in 1807. When the king heard of 
his retirement, he sent for him, and a characteristic 
colloquy took place, of which wc give an abstract 
4 Well, Lord St Vincent,’ his majesty began, ‘you have 
now' quitted active service, as you say, for ever; tell 
me, do you think the naval service is better or worse 
than wb.cn you .first entered it?’ 4 Very much won c, 
please your majesty,’ answered Lord Ml Vincent. 

4 JTow so, how so?’ asked the king quickly. 4 Sue,’ re¬ 
plied Lord St, Vincent, 4 l have always though! that n 
sprinkling of nobility was very desirably in the navy, as 
it gives some sort of consequence to the service ; but at 
present, the navy js so overrun by the younger brand it-, 
of nobility, and the sons of members ofvarliament. and 
they so swallow up all the patronage, and so choke the 
channel to promotion, that the son of an old officer, how¬ 
ever meritorious his services may have been, has little 
or no chance of getting on.’ And after a 1 ime the vete¬ 
ran added, ‘Hire, I hope your majesty will pardon me 
for saying I would rather promote the son of an old de¬ 
serving officer than of any noble in the land.’ The king 
mused for a minute or two, and then said— 4 f Bunk you 
are right, Lord St Vincent—quite rigid.’ Lord St 
Vincent now retired into private life, bearing with him, 
as Sheridan happily said, 4 a triple laurel—over the 
enemy, the mutineer, and the corrupt.’ The slate of 
hiu health did not allow him to reside long at bis house 
in London, and his small retreat of Boehctts, there¬ 
fore, became his principal abode; but be occasion¬ 
ally came up to attend the House of lands, end 
sometimes spoke on naval subjects. Latterly, how¬ 
ever, his infirmities prevented him from attmding his 
parliamc-ntary duties. In March 182", Lord St Vin¬ 
cent’s robust frame was approaching its last functions-; 
old age (he was ninety), debility, and convulsive fits 
of coughing, had all but worn it out. Vet on the 1 nth 
of that month, while the hand of death was upon him, 
he was still alive to the great passing events of tin- 
day; and about eight in the evening, after lying in 
silent exhaustion for two hours, he departed without a 
sigh or a groan, in the presence of his affectionate 
friends, Sir George Grey, Hr Baird, and iris faithful old 
secretary. It is stated he did not die wealthy, lie was 
succeeded in the peerage by his nephew, Mr Edward 
Jervis Ricketts, inheriting the viscounty only. His 
remains were interred at Stone, in Staffordshire, quite 
privately, ps his will directed. A public monument if. 
erected to his memory in St Paul’s cathedral. 

Lord St Vincent was married, 1783, to Martha, 
daughter of Lord Chief Baron Parker, after a courtship _ 
of thirty years. He became a widower in 1810, his 
wife dying at the age of eighty-one. They left no 
children. 

The lives of naval and military heroes generally pre¬ 
sent us with segnes of bloodshed, from which the well- 
regulated awl benevolent mind turns with sorrow. War, 
the greatest of all drawbacks to general civilisation, has 
an especial tendency to brutalise the minds of those 
actively engaged in it, unless that tendency be checked 
by the restrictions of digciplit.e and the influence of 
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example. Both these meliorations Lord St Vincent 
introduced into the British naval service. When he 
rose to power, he took care, while* enforcing a whole¬ 
some discipline, to use every effort to improve the 
manners and feelings of thoBO under him, and was un¬ 
questionably the father of the ‘ new schoolwhich, while 
it is distinguished for the superior scientific attainments 
of British naval officers, also presents a marked im¬ 
provement in tlieir manners and morals. 

SMALL COUNTRY TABERS. 

Oijr occasional suggestions for establishing small and 
cheap periodical papers in country towns, have, we 
are glad to say, not been lost sight of. There arc now 
many towns of from two thousand to three thousand 
inhabitants, in England as well as in Scotland, where 
such papers have been started, to the advantage alike of 
the publishers and the public. A few have also been 
• begun in Ireland. When a town, with its neighbour¬ 
hood, cannot support a weekly newspaper, it can very 
easily maintain a monthly shoot, occupied partly with 
advertisements, and partly with miscellaneous literary 
matter, including a notice of agricultural experiments 
and movements. The law prevents political intelligence 
from being given except upon stamped sheets; but we 
do not consider this restriction a disadvantage. The 
world has much to learn and be amused with, inde¬ 
pendently of what is called news. 

Small monthly prints (mostly sold for a penny) being 
thus established, and in the course of making their way 
in the country,, we are anxious that their publishers 
should sustain them on a respectable footing. In the 
first place, they ought to lie well printed, and be on good 
paper, it is necessary to offer this hint, for some are 
nut by any means elegant typographical productions. 
Their printers should exclude all kinds of engravings in 
coiiucMon with advertisements, nor should any clumsy 
or c'i.'U su-faeed letters be introduced. In these respects, 
as well as in quality of matter, we observe that the 
pupeis printed in the small Scotch towns generally excel 
those produced m England. There is likewise a re¬ 
markable distinction between the advertisements in the 
papers of the two countries. The English monthly 
sheets abound in quack medicine announcements— 
whole pages filled with advertisements, or, more cor¬ 
rectly* speaking, with lying puff's respecting pills, elixirs, 
and powdi rs, garnished with pictorial embellishments of 
i old men ill with gout, skeletons and coffins, and other 
i equally offensive devices. Wo have not seen any such 
advertisements or engravings in the small Scottish 
! papers, in which the announcements chiefly concern 
the ordinary kinds of goods, the lotting of farms, open¬ 
ing of schools, running of coaches, anil life-insurance. 

The mode of conducting these papers, whether Kng- 
1 lislt or Scotch, seems to differ materially. Some appear 
to have no regular editor, but are composed of serai s 
gathered together with little taste or skill; others an 
evidently under proper editorial supervision; trash is 
excluded -, and the original articles are tasteful, varied, 
and useful. We have latterly seen none which pleases 
us so ranch as a paper published by James Lothian, in 
Alloa, a town in Clackmannanshire, on the north bank ; 
of the Forth. This paper, under the title of the ‘ Alloa 
Monthly Advertiser,’ resembles in shape and quantity j 
of typography a sheet of our Journal previous to its ; 
late cliunge of size. While its two outer pages are oc¬ 
cupied with advertisements of a respectable kind, the 
■remaining six are filled with literary articles of which 
no metropolitan print might bo ashamed. By way of 
stimulating this order of productions, we beg to notice 
the contents of the number for October now before us. 

The first article presents a ehcoring view of the pre¬ 
sent popular movement^ for improving the condition of 
the humbler classes. These are the Bath movement, 
the Musical movement, and the Educational movement. 
As to the movement for baths‘ The importance of 
cleanliness, and especially cleanliness of person, is much 


under-estimated. We have to inform few of our readers 
of the great amount of matter that must continually make 
its escape through the skin, in order to the enjoyment of 
good health. If the escape of this matter be obstructed, 
from want of cleanliness or any other cause, diminished 
or indifferent health must'follow. How apparent, then, 
the value of t a clean skin! Is it notone of the many 
tilings that are “ too true,’’ tlmt from one end of the year 
to the other a great jiortion of tlieconununity are accus¬ 
tomed only to “ wash their face," as tilt; phrase goes?— 
tile hands, however, being of necessity included in the 
performance of that ceremony. Many do jwt even 
that; while it must lie admitted there are others who, 
in order to despatch a cold, or. in rarer eases, from a 
sense of duty, now and then perform the extraordinary 
ceremony of *■ bathing the feet!” Wo rejoice in such 
a beneficial movement as that in favour of baths for 
the working-classes H giui oiid-mee of the existence 
of sell-respect amongst tin: working-class originators 
oftwuP'o; and it is ehcumg to notice Unit (Ins feel¬ 
ing is necoming daily more gem rally diffused. Let a 
man cease to respect himself, and lie at once makes a 
retrograde movement, lint, let a Incoming self-respect 
be maintained, and he will Ic apt to'vftihraeo every op¬ 
portunity of improving Ins eowuhiti, physically, mo¬ 
rally, and intellectually.’ 

"Another pleasing and delightful movement now in 
progress, is that in favour of the cultivation of music. 
Tim taste for this science is everywhere diffusing itseil 
amongst all ranks of the pcopllx and is a most cheering 
indication of the dawn of better days. A musieally- 
iuclined people can scarcely be other than a virtuous 
people; and if the national cultivation of music exer¬ 
cises a salutary iutiucncc over the national character, it* 
follows that its influence, over the individual is no leas 
certain or beneficial. Confident we are, that could the 
mass of our population lie brought under the power of 
music—could they be induced to cultivate it in their 
pastimes, and thereby to supersede, by means of it, 
many of those enjoyments which neither elevate the 
soul, enlighten the intellect, nor invigorate the body, 
society would assume, and that ere long-, a'miich more 
harmonious and delightful aspect than hitherto it has 
worn. Tlie musical movement in this quarter is cause 
for deep gratulation.’ • 

Next, as to the educational movement:—‘So long as 
we have an uneducated people, crime must prevail, and 
seeing that it is one of the chief ends of government to 
suppress crime, that government cannot be held guiltless 
which refuses to furnish the means wherewith to edu¬ 
cate the people. * * All admit the lamentably un¬ 
educated state of the people, but all are at variances as 
to the process by which they arc to be enlightened. 
Years may elapse before any definite course is resolved 
upon ; and, after all, working-men will find that, so far 
as they arc concerned, self ^culture must be their resource. 
They must educate themselves; and a mau bent on 
acquiring knowledge may overcome many obstacles inci¬ 
dental to his condition, and ultimately eclipse others in 
intelligence who have had superior advantages, hut fewer 
powers of application. Working-men ought to bear in 
mind, that though their condition in life is by no means 
what it ought to be, they have, nevertheless, the means 
in their own power of improving it. Judicious legisla¬ 
tion may do much for them, hut they may do more for 
themselves; and those who look listlessly on in expec¬ 
tation of government working wonders on their condi¬ 
tion, are just the individuals whom the efforts of no 
government will be able to awaken from the state of 
moral and mental torpidity into which they have sunk. 
Remembering that they have been called to the dis¬ 
charge of higher duties than to “ work, work, work,” 
they ought by every legitimate means in their power 
to improve their moral and intellectual condition.’ 

The second article in this interesting miscellany is a 
‘ Chapter for the Ladies,’ in which is pointed out the 
beneficial influence of well-educated women in society. 
The following is not a bad hint -.—‘ Why should our 
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approach to a laity be the signal for trifling and frivo¬ 
lity? When will the civilities of sociul life become, 
through her influence, something beside an exchange of 
heartless forms, or of self-seeking attentions? Precisely 
so soon and so fast as woman shall determine to reject 
the empty adulation of the vain, to be aommended only 
for what deserves praise, and to be entirely sincere and 
Christian in the social interview no less than by her 
own fireside. Until this take place, society in fashion¬ 
able circles will be like “ the brilliant assemblies of Paris, 
a collection of young men who have nothing to do, and 
young women who have nothing to say.” In every 
domestic relation, the influence of woman is of tran¬ 
scendent concern. Let her measure the responsibilities 
that attach fo her position. A faithful daughter, a kind 
sister, a disinterested inmate, no less than the parent, 
must habitually realise the conviction that around that 
little spot, her home, she is distilling, and must distil, 
either dews that fertilise the spirit, or night-damps that 
destroy whatever they may touch.’ 
j After this follows an article on Natural History, 
which is succeeded by accounts of the meetings of hor¬ 
ticultural soeieti^^&c. queries for solution, notices of 
books, extracts,poetical trifles—not trifles, how¬ 
ever, to their writers. We close our notice of this pro- 
j mising provincial print, by copying one of those village 
j productions, entitled ‘ Definition of a Long Visit— 

‘ To define a Ion? visit, j . somethin? like Buying 

AVhut peiHons time creeps, trots, or gallops amonir: 

On those it depends, who the visit are paying, 

Whether lony shall be short, \\ hetiicr short shall be loon. 

If prejudiced pride, or formality prosing, 

If smooth•ton?ucd hypocrisy, vain afioutation, 

% furiosity jiert, or stupidity dozin?, 

Should stay but a ilot/, 'tis a long visihttioa. 

If i?noranoc riulo, or if slandei’s sharp voice, 

If a poppinjay-coxcomb should pentei your eai, 

Or if clamorous revelry stun you with noise, 

Kach minute's a day, and each day is a year. 

Hut if worth unaffected, if friendship sincere, 

If talents exalted, and wisdom refined, 

]f candour, good sense, and good nature api>ear, 

EnlargAicr, enlightening, enchanting the mind. 

How swift files the time, and how short is their stay 
Kach day's but a minute, each year but a day.’ 


UKPIwfnUCTION OF SIJ.K. 

French jxipers state that Professor Dcbzomu: has disc- 
vered a method of transforming silk rags into a glutinous 
paste, which can be drawn out into threads, and then woven 
into articles equally strong and beautiful, us if formed of the 
original cocoon silk. In the same way that caoutchouc is 
drawn out into filaments, and woven into a durable mate¬ 
rial, so are these remnants of silk reduced to what is no 
more than its primitive state—namely, a glutinous paste, 
by means of a dissolvent, and, like fused glass, re-arquires, 
on coming into the air, all its original strength and tena¬ 
city. Having found the best dissolvent of the caoutchouc 
(the distillation of this clastic resin), Professor Dubzcunc 
was not deceived when lie thought that he could also dis¬ 
til silk, which ho found to Vie the true tnedium for its dis¬ 
solution. The crude silk, and that which is not dyed, was 
easily managed. The inventor at. present lias found no dif¬ 
ficulty but with the dyed portions of silk, and more esjie- 
oially the black ones; nut he hopes, by continuing his close 
attention to the subject, to overcome this difficulty. This 
is certainly a very startling discovery, and one of wIiorc 
value it is, in its present state, imjKissible to form any esti¬ 
mate. Kvery one knows the important uses to which linen, 
cotton, anil even woollen rags are applied ; but hitherto, 
worn-out silk lias been of no value whatever. If, however, 
it is possible to dissolve them into a glutinous paste ana¬ 
logous to, or the same with, that which exists within the 
silk-worm (and which is derived from the caoutchouc which 
exists in the mulberry leaves) before it spins Hs cocoon, 
then there will Vic little difficulty of drawing it out Into 
filaments for the use of the weaver. 

ANTI-UOWING SOCIETY. 

The practice of bowing has arrived at an inconvenient 
degree of frequency on the continent. In Germany, k man 
is bound to pay this mark of so-called politeness to overy 


one with whom he lias the smallest, acquaintance. A 
person, therefore, who moves much in what is called ‘ so¬ 
ciety,’ cannot take tho shortest walk in a public street or 
promenade, without having to go through a rather elabo- 
rate evolution some half-dozen times; he has at first to 
slacken his pace; when beside the person he meets, to place 
his hand to liis hat, and after passing him, either to lift it 
from Ids head, or, if to a lady, to take it fairly off and put I 
it on again. This has at length been found extremely in¬ 
convenient and fatiguing, and a society has recently been 
established at Berlin to abolish the practice, by each mem¬ 
ber entering into an agreement never to follow it. The 
French newspaper from wiiicli we copy the information j 
recommends the formation of a similar association in Paris; i 
and not without reason, for the French outdo even the 1 
(tcrnians in the assiduity with which they practise bowing. 11 
They not only observe it amongst friends and slight acquain- I 
tances, but often towards perfect strangers. When you on- 
ter and leave a cafe, you are expected to bow: you cannot - i 
go into tho humblest shop without bowing at least twice ; 
to the femme or file tie. Imutir/ur,: if you meet a stranger on 
the stairs, in a passage, or inside a public vehicle, you must* 
how. In country places, you are bound to bow to ereiy in¬ 
dividual you meet, because they either bow or curtsey to 
you. The French editor, in recommending the abatement 
of this custom, commences his strictures on it on instlietie 
grounds. It is, he argues, a tasteless and unbecoming evolu- . 
tion. ‘ (tan,’ he asks, 1 there be an) tiling more ungraceful than , 
the movement of the arm when it is raised above the nose 
to touch that hideous black head-dress of beaver or of silk 
with which European man surmounts liis visage? Fan there ! 
be anything more stupid than the concave movement which I 
he afterwards executes, hat in hand, under the plea of po j 
lilencsH, and which gives to the most comely figure tin: air j! 
of a pupjiet suddenly distorted by the pulling of a thread or 
the pressure of a spring? From considerations of art and i 1 
taste, the projected reform is therefore evidently nerve J- 
sary. It is equally desirable in a sanitary point of view. 

In so often exposing your head to the elements, it may 1 
happen that a current of uir or a torrent of rain may infill 1 1 
a severe catarrh. Lastly, on tin 1 seoie of domestic econo¬ 
my, such frequent, bowing ought to be abolished ; a hat .i 
mouth is almost necessary to keep up a respectable appear¬ 
ance, for the rim is so soon worn by the constant- action to ], 
which it is subjected by the incessant succession of bows 
winch it assists in perpetrating.’ Such are the facetious 
arguments put forth hy our French contemporary to stimu¬ 
late the formation of a society similar to tl.at established 
at, Berlin. On this side the Channel no such efforts need 
be made. The national reserve for which we arc celebrated 
is a bar to any more frequent bowing than is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to keep up that degree of sociality which outwaid 
terms contribute to preserve. 


BONN KT. 

BY 8. VV. I'AIITBIDUK. 

Tiikri: is a spirit til this world of ours, 

Albeit unobsorved by Vulgar eye, 

Of gentlest grace and queenly majesty. 

The poet is her lover j in her bowers 

He still for aye would spend the happy hum's: , 

With her he drinks the cloudless morning sky, 

Marks in the storm heaven's dazzling arrow s flv, 

A nd evening build 1' the west her golden tow erj. I 

With her, his ever young and beauteous guide. 

He Beans the earth, the ocean, and the air; 

Explores the haunts where peace and joy abide, 

And worships grace and beauty everywhere. • ’ ; 

In fie i dear bosom ho his heatt doth hide, i 

Nor chance nor change shall that pure love impair. 
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RELATIONSHIP. * 

It is a poetical idea of old standing, that there is some- 
' thing in blood-relationship which is quite irrepressible, 
and never foils to make itself known through the thickest 
disguises. Thus, a child lost in infancy, coming into the 
presence of its parents at a future period, is supposed 
always to excite in their bosoms such feelings as are 
sure, sooner or later, to lead to a recognition. There is 
more of sentimental beauty than of truth in the notion, 
and we have, in reality, no well authenticated ease of 
children being affiliated in this manner, unless where 
there was a likeness, or some other circumstance, to give 
rise to a suspicion. The fact is, that parents and chil¬ 
dren, brothers and sisters, who havo never seen each 
other, may be brought together, and continue to meet 
for years, and never dream of the relationship which 
exists between them. They are to each other merely 
human beings, members of the great democracy, bear¬ 
ing no natural ensigns of any kind to awaken those 
yearnings of which poetical writers speak. It will, 
indeed, sometimes happen that a trace of family re¬ 
semblance itwakens a supposition of the relationship, 
and that this occasionally leads to a clearing up of 
the case; but of mysterious recognitions, through the 
force of some unseen principle, such as is usually 
called the voice of nature, there is assuredly no satis¬ 
factory evidence. 

There is likewise a prevalent belief that relations, 
fully cognisant of each other, are endowed by nature 
with a mysterious mutual affection which nothing can 
ever altogether extinguish. Thus a parent expects to 
ho necessarily, or by the mere force of nature, beloved 
by his children, however he may treat them. Thus 
brothers and siRters, uncles and nephews, aunts and 
nieces, all expect to And themselves held reciprocally in 
great regard, simply because of those relations; although 
it may be that they have never before been in each 
other’s company, or had any other opportunity of form¬ 
ing the slightest attachment. This belief is not so en¬ 
tirely unfounded as the preceding. Nature has given 
to the mother an instinctive love of her offspring, though 
this appears in very different degrees in different indi¬ 
viduals, and only has force during the tender^age of the 
children. There is also a certain feeling entertained at 
all periods of life amongst blood-relations, a certain in- 
.terest in each other, independent of habits of intimacy, 
being apparently a modification of the amour propre , as 
if we held these persons as somehow part of ourselves. 
But beyond these feelings, which may be admitted to 
be implanted by nature in our mental constitution, there 
is certainly nothing in consanguinity calculated to pro¬ 
duce attachment, There, as in other relations of life, 
friendship depends simply upon those conditions which 
are usually productive of it—as old association, congeni¬ 


ality of dispositions, community of likiqgs and dislik- 
iugs, and the interchange of civilities and. benefits. 

do not think it necessary to attempt to support 
tl’ni ; imposition by many arguments; for it seems to me 
that a little reflection will show to all rational persons 
that no other conclusion can be eotpc to. The opposite 
notion seems to he merely one of tlffie dreams of early 
mankind, which have been handed down from one 
generation to another, escaping challenge purely from 
their reaching us at a time of life when all that is 
offered to the mind is accepted. And I would say that 
this is peculiarly one of those, nurse-implanted notions 
which are of all others the most apt to take deep root in 
our minds, and afterwards to defy the efforts of reason 
to supplant them. Perhaps it would be found in nine 
out of ten of all the best intellects of the country, that 
they believe, without inquiry, or any just foundation for 
their belief, that there is a kind of witchcraft in blood- 
relationship, making mutual love of^arent and child, of 
brother and brother, independent of all worldly condi¬ 
tions. The idea has in it some poetical beauty and in¬ 
terest ; hut it is nevertheless a great error, and, like all 
errors, liable to produce evil. » 

It seems to me that a large part of the occasional 
unhappiness attending relationship may be traced to 
this cause. Relations depend upon the efficacy of the 
supposed instinct for procuring and retaining mutual 
affection, and, secure in this reliance, see no occasion to 
cultivate friendship or attachment by the ordinary and 
only legitimate methods. Often parents will treat their 
children with coldness or even harshness, conceiving 
that nevertheless the children will or ought to regard 
them with reverence and affection. Brothers and sisters, 
in like manner, trusting to an abstraction which has no 
existence hut in the mind, often act with levity or un- 
kiudliriess towards each other, expecting nevertheless 
that the offended individual will overlook it by virtue 
of the instinctive regard arising from relationship. And 
generally, it may be observed that a reliance upon 
this supposed instinct induces, in domestic circles, a 
much less careful conduct amongst the various mens* 
bers, with regard to each other’s feelings and interests, 
than is to be seen amongst associates who are not akin. 
The parent thinks he may indulge safely in a little j 
tyranny over his little ones— 1 are they not my children, 
and should they not therefore lovo me?’ He may be 
unreasonable as much as he chooses with one who ought 
to be ever attached; he may insult and mortify the moat 
sensitive of natures, and yet expect to See the wounded 
being crouch, spaniel-like, at his feet, the more loving 
that he has been aggrieved; he may show a general 
conduct in life which no one can respect; yet he wifi*- 
expect that his children are to he unaffected in 
attachment by all snch circumstances. Or, at tb" x 
best, the parent may take no pains to cu>*^ 
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affections of the children. Fulfilling only the most 
Obvious duties, he may never address bls/young ones 
with a kindly word or caress, but always act towards 
them with the appearance, if not the reality, of indiffe¬ 
rence. And yet this man will expect to be as piueh 
beloved by his offspring through the whole extent of 
their joint lives, as if he had been continually pouring 
benedictions and acts of kindness upon them. Here 
is surely an error of great magnitude, which it is most 
desirable to see corrected. There are, too, fathers, 
and even mothers, who, though fond of their chil¬ 
dren, and sufficiently anxious to advance their hap¬ 
piness, hive, from awkwardness or some other habits 
of the mind, no power of showing their feelings. Per¬ 
haps they, on the contrary, take refuge from the 
difficulty they are under, in a hard external manner, 
bearing an appearance of indifference, if not of un¬ 
kindliness. litre, likewise, the full stream of affection 
is expected to Sow from the children: but can it do so ? 
Can the children of such parents love them as much as 
if they had been in the habit, from the dawn of intel¬ 
ligence, of experiencing every mark of parental affec¬ 
tion? It is evidently impossible. I have heard of a 
mother of excellent general character who had always 
borne to her numerous children an appearance of com¬ 
parative coldness. She confessed to them on her death¬ 
bed, to their great surprise, that in reality she had 
always felt in the warmest manner towards them all, 
but was utterly incapable of expressing her real senti¬ 
ments. This was surely most unfortunate ; for it cannot 
be doubted that the children of this mother would have 
displayed a much warmer degree of regard towards her 
through life, if they had not been all along under an 
impression that she was indifferent to them. How 
much, then, of possible happiness was forfeited in this 
j family in consequence of a had manner , probably in* 

| duced at first by %false notion regarding the natural 
! affections. 

I It is strange that, while meliorations are sought in 
| all departments of social polity, no one ever thinks of 
| the tremendous oppressions and grievances which prevail 
in domestic eareles. The mercilessness of the most bar¬ 
barous ages flourishes to this day in many a household 
bearing every external mark of propriety. Persons of 
all imaginable respectability in their ordinary conduct, 
take leave to act witlf Draconic tyranny and cruelty 
towards the helpless beings committed by nature to 
their charge, and whose very inability to resist or escape 
ought to be a strong pleading in their behalf. To every 
caprice that the human mind is capable of, to every 
possible peculiarity of heartlessness, jealousy, malignity, 
j children are exposed at the hands of their parents, and 
j yet no one can presume to interfere. A parent can take 
leave to visit a child v'ith every kind of persecution in 
j word and act, and yet the sufferer has not even the poor 
| consolation of public sympathy if ho attempts to reclaim 
| against the injury. And all this is mainly on account 
j of a notion, that there is a mystic tie between parent 
j and child, which at once renders their relation inde- 
! pendent of all the ordinary principles of human na¬ 
ture, and raises it above the scope of all human law. 
When we consult nature herself, we hear nothing of 
such a tie. Ask any child who is well-treated by 
its parents why it loves them, and invariably you 
have for answer, ‘because they are kind to me,’ or 
something to the same effect. And when investigation 
is made into the feelings of an ill-used child towards 
its parents, the result as invariably is, that these are 
found to be objects of dread and dislike in consequence 
of their conduct. 

"What I wish to impress, in fine, by this paper, is, that 
the affections of relatives towards each other are simply 
governed, like the affections of persons not akin, by the 
nia “““in which they treat each other. Hereyouno more 
from thorns, than in any other department 
The practioe of bow, rel » tion8 - To attain, therefore, 
degree of frequency on tip 10118 of children, or of brothers 
is bound to pay this mar 36ar y to have always appeared 


before them in a kintfiy and beneficent character, and to 
have always spoken and acted with a deference to their 
feelings. Not that tberemaynot be much good-humoured 
latitude of discourse amongst the members of a family; 
but certainly all hard and biting speeches should be as 
carefully avoided here as in miscellaneous society. Let 
these conditions be observed, and amity and mutual 
helpfulness, love and peace, will undoubtedly be realised; 
but let an opposite course be followed, and the results 
will ns unquestionably be opposite. The parent will 
be unhonoured by his children, and he will deserve to be 
so. And brothers and sisters, who might have promoted 
each other's happiness to "an almost indefinite extent, 
will find themselves a source of continual mutual heart¬ 
burning and vexation. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE CHINESE. 

THIRD ART1CM3—THE DRAMA AND FICTION. 

The Chinese are excessively fond of theatrical represen¬ 
tation, consequently the drama is one of the most ex¬ 
tensively-supplied departments of their literature. Their 
mode of performing plays accords with that of the 
British stage when in its infancy. There are no scenes; 
but the dresses of the best companies are splendid, and 
costly in the extreme. The women’s parts, moreover, 
are performed by young men and boys. Their theatres 
are seldom stationary; and the actors wander from town 
to town, where they exhibit their performances for hire. 
On festivals, the government contributes to their re¬ 
ward, as our own corporations did to that of English 
strolling companies in the olden time; but the usual 
plan is, for the inhabitants of the tdwn they may visit 
to subscribe a purse and engage them. A temporary 
theatre is erected, and the whole neighbourhood libe¬ 
rally allowed to attend. When the actors have concluded 
their performances, they move off to auother quarter, 
and the same thing is repeated. It is customary to 
employ actors at private entertainments, which are never 
considered complete without a theatrical exhibition. 
Upon such occasions u list of plays is handed to tho 
most distinguished guest, who selects whichever most 
accords with his fancy. The principal urns and all large 
private establishments have a room expressly for this 
purpose. 

Not only witnessing, hut reading plays, would appear 
to be a favourite pastime of the Chinese, if we may judge 
from the vast number of such productions already ex- j 
tant, and constantly added to. They do not divide ! 
these productions into tragedies and comedies; but an i 
equally broad distinction exists, their plays being of j 
two kinds: historical dramas, which, like those of the j 
Greeks, represent the actions of some ancient hero; and 
domestic dramas, taken from ordinary and familiar life, i 
They have no divisions into acts and scenes. The dia¬ 
logue is in ordinary prose, but interspersed with snatches 
of song or vaudevilles, which the principal performer 
chants forth in unison with music. The name of tho 
tune is inserted at the head of each passage which is to 
he sung, exactly as it is in the lighter pieces of tho 
French school. Of ‘ The Sorrows of flan,’ one of their 
test historical plays, Mr Davis remarks, in the preface 
to his translation, that it is in ‘ remarkable accordance 
with our own canons of criticism. The unity of action 
is complete, and the unities of time and place much less 
violated than they frequently are on the English stage. 
The grandeur and gravity of the subject, the rank and 
dignity of the personages, the tragical catastrophe, and. 
the strict award of poetical justice, might s^jisfy the 
most rigid admirer of Grecian rules;’ and, the translator 
might have added, every admirer also of the stock re¬ 
pertory of English tragedy; for in this Chinese play 
there is, in common with ninety-nine pathetic dramas 
out of a hundred, a hero-lover, an injured heroine, a 
rival, and a villain; hut the working out of the plot, ex¬ 
hibiting a* it does some curious points t>f Chinese man¬ 
ners, imparts the charm of novelty to the European 
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reader. A short account of, and a few quotations from, 
‘ The Sorrows of Han’ (Han Kouny Tsew), will afford 
a favourable notion of the Chinese drama. It is one of 
the classics, being selected from ‘ The Hundred Plays 
of Yuen.’ 

The Emperor Yuente, of the Han dynasty, was one 
of the m'any Chinese monarch* who preferred luxury 
and courtly pleasures to war; and at the beginning of 
the play, he declares that his peaceful propensities have 
been much indulged, for 

* Long liavo the frontiers been bound in tranquillity by the ties of 
mutual oaths, * 

And our pillow has been undisturbed by grief or anxiety.’ 

The fact is, a truce has just been concluded with 
the restless Tartars on the Mongol frontier. In this 
agreeable state of things he commissions his favourite 
minister, Maou-yen-show, to seek throughout his realm 
for all the most beautiful of womankind between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty, and to send him portraits 
of each, that from them he may select a princess. The 
minister—who is the villain of the play—stai'ts on his 
mission, which he makes extremely profitable to him¬ 
self, by taking bribes from the parents of several girls, to 
wink at a little flattery in the hkenesBCS. At length lie 
meets with a maiden whoso beauty requires no flattery 
from the painter’s art. In a soliloquy, the wicked man¬ 
darin thus describes her attractions and his own base 
designs.—‘The brightness of her charms was piercing 
as an arrow! fclie was perfectly beautiful, and doubt¬ 
less unparalleled in the whole empire. But unfortu¬ 
nately her father is a cultivator of land, not possessed 
of much wealth! Wien i insisted on a hundred ounces 
of gold, to secure h(?r being the chief object of the impe¬ 
rial choice, they first pleaded tlieir poverty, and then, re¬ 
lying on her extraordinary beauty, rejected my oilers 
altogether. I therefore left them. (Considers awhile.) 
But no! I have a better plan. (He huts Ins brows , and. 
matures bis scheiia.*) I will disfigure her portrait in such 
matin'T that, when it reaches the emperor, it shall 
secure her being doomed to neglected seclusion.’ In 
this object he succeeds ; the girl is ordered to repair 
to the palace, in spite of her supposed ugliness, and once 
within its walls, she conld never, by the law of the coun¬ 
try, return home. In this imprisonment she afterwards 
appears witli a lute, and ‘ sorrowing in the stillness of 
midnight: let me,’ she continues, * practise one of my 
songs to dispel my griefs.’ While singing, the emperor 
happens to pass near her with a single attendant, to 
whom he complains, that among all the beauties selected 
to grace his palace, he has not yet discovered an object 
worthy of preference. Hearing the music, he inquires, 
‘ Is not that some lady’s lute? 

Attend. It is; I hasten to advise her of your majesty’s 
approach. 

Jimp. No; hold 1 Keeper of the yellow gate, discover 
to what part of our palace that lady pertains, and bid 
her approach our presence; but beware lest you alarm 
her. 

Attend. (Approaches in the direction of the sound, and 
speaks). What lady plays there ? The emperor comes; 
approach to meet him. (Lady advances.) 

Emp. Keeper of the yellow gate, sec that the light 
burns brightly within your gauze lamp, and hold it 
nearer to us. 

Lady. (Approaching.) Had your handmaidfliut known 
it was your majesty, she would have been less tardy: 
forgive, then, this delay. 

. Emp. Truly this is a very perfect beauty! From 
what quarter come such superior charms?’ 

The lady declares her birth, parentage, and education, 
by which means the fraud of the mandarin is discovered. 

* Emp. Keeper of the yellow gate, bring us that picture, 
that we may view it (Sees the picture.) Ah! how has 


V 

* Stage directions are vary distinctly marked in Chinese plays. 
Instead of ‘ enteyVand ‘ejrtt,* they use the words shang, 1 ascend,* 
w&im, Meaa&d.' 
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he dimmed the purity of the gem; bright as the waves 
in autumn? (To the attendant) Transmit our pleasure 
to the officer of the guard to behead Maou-yen-show, 
and report to us his execution.’ 

The traitor, however, manages to escape this very 
summary sentqpce, and the plot thickens. He flies to 
the Tartar camp, then assembled at the frontier, and ex¬ 
cites the khdn or chief to invade his late master’s terri¬ 
tories. To afford a pretext, he shows the Tartar prince 
a true portrait of the heroine, and persuades him to de¬ 
mand the lady of the emperor. No sooner said than 
done: an envoy is despatched by the khan, who adds, 

‘ Should he refuse, I will presently invade the south; 
his hills and rivers shall be exposed to ravage. Our 
warriors will commence by hunting, as they proceed on 
tlieir way; and thus, gradually entering tlie frontiers, I 
shall be ready to act as may best suit the occasion.’ 
The arrival of the envoy finds Yuente ’desperately en¬ 
amoured of the heroine, while she returns the passion 
»Hlsb equal warmth. The Tartar’s demand fills him 
wi, - distress. He calls on liis officers to rid him of the 
invaders; but the ministry bewail the weakness of the 
empire, and call on his majesty to* consult its peace by 
complying with the khan’s demand. Anything rather 
than war ; and the emperor consent^. Both lovers are 
in despair; and the following parting scene takes place. 
The actors in it, besides the hero and heroine, are the 
Tartar envoy, and the Chinese president of the board 
of censors. 

‘ Envoy. Lady, let us urge»you to proceed on your 
wav ; the sky darkens, and night is coming on. 

* Prin. Alas! when shall I again behold your majesty? 
I will take off my robes of distinction, and leave them 
behind me. To-day in the palace of Ilan ; to-morrow J 
shall be espoused to a stranger. 1 will cease to wear 
these splendid vestments; they shall no longer adorn 
my beauty in the eyes of men! 

Envoy. Again let us urge you, princess, to depart; we 
have delayed but too long already ! 

Jimp. ’Tis done! 1‘rincess, when you are gone, let your 
thoughts forbear to dwell with sorrow and resentment 
upon us. (They part.) And am I the great monarch 
of the line of Him ? 

Presul. Let your majesty cease to dwell with such 
grief upon this subject!’ 

The lady is led off, and his’majesty vents his dis¬ 
appointment in invectives against.the cowardice of his 
army. 

‘ Emp. She is gone! Tn vain have we maintained those 
armed heroes on the frontiers. Mention but swords and 
spears, and they tremble at their hearts like a young 
deer. The princess has this day performed what be¬ 
longed to themselves; and yet do they affect the sem¬ 
blance of men! 

Presid. Yolir majesty is intreated to return to the 
palace; dwell not so bitterly, sir, on her memory; allow 
her to depart! 

Emp. Hid I not think of her, I had a heart of iron— 
a heart of iron ! The tears of my grief stream in a thou¬ 
sand channels. This evening shall her likeness be sus¬ 
pended in the palace, where I will sacrifice to it; and 
tapers, with tlieir silvery light, shall illuminate her 
chamber.’ 

Meanwhile the heroine reaches the Tartar camp. 
Her charms make a deep impression on the khan, hut 
the damsel is inconsolable for the loss of her emperor. 
The Tartar army marches off with the lovely prize 
towards their own territories, and the catastrophe ap¬ 
proaches. When they reach the boundary of the Chi¬ 
nese empire (at a spot marked as minutely in the play 
as if il were a book of topography)," the princess ex¬ 
claims, * What place is this ? 

Envoy. It is the river of the Black Dragon, the 
frontier of the Tartar territories, and those of China. 
This southern shore is tire emperor’s; mi the northern 
side commences our Tartar dominion. ’ 

Princess. (To the khan.) Great king, I take a eup of 
wine, and *pour a libation towards the south; my last 
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farewell to the enipertr. ( Pours the libation.) Emperor 
of Hun, this life is finished; I await thee in the next 1 
( Throws herself into the river.)' 

The damsel is drowned, and the khan deeply dis¬ 
tressed. He decrees that her sepulchre shall be placed 
on the river’s bank, and called * The Vprdant Tomb 
and, as a sort of expiation, makes np his quarrel with 
the Chinese emperor, to whom he delivers over the 
traitorous mandarin. The scene returns to the Imperial 
palace, and the play ends thus:— 

4 Presid. This day, after the close of the morning coun¬ 
cil, a foreign envoy appeared, bringing with him the 
fettered traitor Maou-yen-show. He announces that the 
renegade, by deserting his allegiance, led to the breach 
of truce, and occasioned all these calamities. The 
princess is rfo more! and the khan wishes for peace 
and friendship between the two nations. The envoy 
attends with reverence your imperial decision. 

Emp. Then strike off the traitor’s head, ami bo it 
presented as an offering to the shade of the princess! 
Let a fit banquet be got ready for the envoy, prepara¬ 
tory to his return. (Ilecites these verses.) 

At the fall of the leaf, wiien the wild-fowl’s cry was heard in the 
recesses of the palace. 

Sad droams returned S.o our lonely pillow—we thought of her 
through the night. 

Her verdant tomb remains, but where shall we seek herself' 

The perfidious painter’s head shall atone for tho beauty which he 
wronged!’ 

We now turn to novel® and romances, which are ex¬ 
tensively read by the Chinese. Some of them present 
a remarkable resemblance to our own. The chapter* 
are occasionally headed by verses appropriate to their 
contents, like the mottos of English novels. On the 
same principle which dictates the selection of names in 
English fiction for such characters as Sir Anthony 
Absolute, Young Rapid, Oldbuck, Wnverley, namely, a 
reference to their dispositions and conduct, names are 
selected for the characters in Chinese novels. Thus, the 
hero of one of the most popular Chinese tales, ‘ The 
Fortunate Union’ (Haon-kew-chuen), is named Teih- 
choo-ngyu, os 4 Ironand he is a very strong and de¬ 
termined fellow. The literal import of the heroine’s 
name (Shwey-ping-sin) is ‘ icy-hearted,’ a trope imply¬ 
ing, amongst European as web as Chinese poets, chaste.* 
This lady’s father, an 'extremely inflexible person, is 
Shwey-un, literally, / dwelling in singleness of pur¬ 
pose:’ there is scarcely a novel from which similar 
examples might not be obtained. Another point of 
the comparison with European fictions is presented in 
alternation of dialogue with description which takes 
place in Chinese stories. In the art of sustaining 
a plot, and finally conducting it to the denouement, 
but little or no difference can be perceived between 
the best Chinese and the best English romances. 1 It 
is in picturing the details of social life,’ observes M. 
Abel Remusat, ‘ that the authors of Chinese romance 
excel, approaching very nearly in this respect to Richard¬ 
son and Fielding, hut, above all, to Smollett and Miss 
Burney. Like these novelists, the Chinese produce a 
high degree of illusion by the truth of their portraiture 
of the passions and of character. Their personages 
possess all possible reality. One seems to make their 
acquaintance by reading of their actions, by hearing 
them talk, and by following Hie minute particulars into 
which their conversations enter.’f One Beene from 
the ‘Fortunate Union’ will exemplify this, and give 
a favourable notion of Chinese jurisprudence. A 
frontier general has been condemned to death, and the 
, harp (Teih-choo-ngyu), the son of one of the judges 
r (Teih-ying), rushes into the court to plead the gene¬ 
ral’s cause. ‘Tile three members of the triple-court 
hfid^ not ventured, after the emperor’s approval of his 
miniafcer* t ajlviee, to record their dissent At the same 


!• * ‘ Bo thbuaaoh&nte aaiee, as puroaaanow, thou shalt not escape 

! calumny/— Hamlet. 1 

t Fttifao* to the ‘Two Cousins,' translated from Chinese Into 


’ time, however, that they confirmed the sentence of be¬ 
heading, and waited only for the imperial warrant to 
execute the same, they still felt a secret uneasiness at 
the prisoner’s fate; and when a person was seen enter- 
. ing the court and thus loudly addressing them, they 
experienced a mixed sensation of alarm at the distur¬ 
bance, regret for their sentence, and resentment at the 
intrusion. Discovering, on a closer view, that it was 
Teih-choo-ngyu, tho other tvro members felt unwilling 
to be harsh; but his father struck the table with fury, 
and rated him in round terms, demanding how he pre¬ 
sumed thus madly to addrqgs so high a court, assembled 
there by imperial commission to decide on a capital 
case? “ The laws admit of no private feelings,” cried he, 
and ordered the intruder into custody; but Teih-choo- 
ngyu loudly exclaimed. “ My lord, you are mistaken; the 
emperor himself suspends the drum at his palace gate, 
and admits all to state their hardships without reserve j 
may I not be allowed to right the injured before this 
very tribunal of life and death?” “ What have you to 
do with the prisoner,” inquired his father, “that you 
should right his case ?”' ' The Brutus-like father orders 
his son into custody for daring to show contempt of 
court; but his two colleagues interfere in favour of the 
young man, whom they 4 pacify with good words.’ But 
he is not to he silenced, and after some further discus¬ 
sion, exclaims, “‘Let me ask you what meant that 
saying of the ancient emperor, ‘ Thrice be death de¬ 
layed,’* or of the ancient minister, ‘ In three cases only 
be death inflexibly awarded?’ Your reasonings, if true, 
would go far to deprive these sacred characters of their 
reputation for wisdom.” t 

‘ The two other judges answered pot a word, but his 
father broke silence. “ Foolish boy, say no more. This 
man’s death is inevitable.” Teih-choo-ngyu, however, 
rejoined with warmth, “ Brave men and worthy leaders 
are the rare productions of heaven; if your lordships are 
inflexible, and persist in condemning How-heaou to 
death, let me intreat you to condemn me with him!" 
“ But his guilt and incapacity have been proved,” said 
Teih-ying; “ it is only condemning a worthless servant; 
is there anything extraordinary in that ?” “ Men’s capa¬ 
cities are not so easily known,” said his son; “ the cou¬ 
rage and ability of this leader are such, that if he be re¬ 
appointed to the frontier, he shall prove another 4 wall of 
a thousand leagues ’f—no hero of the age may compare 
with him.” 44 Allowing liis capacity to be great,” ob¬ 
served the father, “ his delinquency is still greater.” 
“ The ablest leaders,” said Teih-choo-ngyu, “ must ever 
he liable to commit errors; and henco it is customary 
for the emperor to reprieve them for a while, that they 
may redeem themselves by acts of merit.” “ But in 
that case,” remarked one of the judges, “ somebody 
must be surety; will you venture to be answerable for 
him ?” “ If How-heaou be restored to his command,” 
replied he, “ I intreat that my own head may answer for 
his misconduct, as the just punishment of sneb rash¬ 
ness.” The other two judges now turned to Teih-ying, 
and said, “Since your lordship’s son thus publicly 
tenders his personal responsibility, it befits us to make 
a formal representation, and request his majesty’s plea¬ 
sure.” Teih-ying was compelled, under the circum¬ 
stances of the ease, to assent to this: the leader was 
accordingly remanded to prison; and Teih-choo-ngyu, 
bemg called upon to enter into a written engagement on 
the spot, wfcs placed in custody for the time being,’ By 
this spirited conduct Teih-ohoo-ngyu succeeds in saving 
the injured general. 

It is impossible to detail the Involved and exciting 
plot of this excellent tale sufficiently to give even the 
merest outline. It will, however, well repay perusal. A 
translation of it has been made by Mr Davis, at the 
expense of the 4 Oriental Translation Fund,’ and a co- 

• Buoh is the actual practice in ordinary eases at the present day; 
first, by the local magistrate, who raters to the nNvInclal Judge; 
next, by the provincial Judge, who refers to the criminal tribunal; 
lastly, %y the criminal tribunal, which refers to the emperor. 

+ The Chinees name for their great wall. 
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pious epitome of the atory appeared in the 28th vo¬ 
lume of the Asiatic Journal. The plot of another tale, 
however, called the ‘Three Dedicated Rooms,’ falls 
better within our compass:— 

Two men, named Tang and Yu, live in the same 
street Yu is constantly spending his estate, while his 
neighbour is as avariciously increasing liis; gradually 
buying up Yu’s property, till all the latter has left in the 
world is a single building, which rose to three storeys, 
each consisting of a single room; the lowest he dedicated 
to men, being that in which he received Ids friends; 
in the middle room he read and wrote, and dedicated 
it to the ancients; the highest was dedicated to heaven, 
and had only within it a sacred book and a chaftng-disli 
for incense. It seems that in China, if a man, on selling 
liis estate, reserve any part, however small, he can at 
any time redeem the rest; so that a purchase under such 
reserve is no more than a mortgage. This circumstance 
was annoying to Tang, the avaricious man, who tried by 
every possible means to get possession of the ‘ three de¬ 
dicated rooms;’ and thus cut off the privilege of re¬ 
demption. in the midst of Yu’s poverty, he was visited 
by a wealthy and benevolent friend, who generously 
offered to redeem liis house and gardens; but the other 
having turned somewhat cynical, resolutely declined 
it, saying the three rooms would do for him; that he 
could not live long; and that at his death every brick 
and tile would go to strangers. The frieud, on taking 
leave, thus addressed him: ‘ At night, while 1 was #e- 
posing in the lowest room, I observed a white rat, 
which suddenly sunk into the floor. Some treasure is 
no doubt concealed there. On no account part with 
these three rooms.’ But Yu only laughed at his 
friend’s caution, if u had a son born to him in his old 
age, on which occasion his guests poured in upon him 
in such numbers, that, according to the Chinese ex- 
| pression, ‘they ate his salt clean, and drank his vinegar 
! dry.' lie sold his rooms to the purchaser of the other 
part of the property, and died shortly after, leaving liis 
widow and son in groat distress. The rich Tang died 
also. 

, The son, however, became a great scholar, and of 
! course acquired a mandarin’s cap. One day, as ho was 
1 travelling towards his mother’s house, a young woman 
: presented a petition in the name of her husband, im- 
; ploring his protection, and ottering, with liis whole 
family, to become his slaves. Her father-in-law (who 
happened to be Tang), she said, was a rich man, mid 
1 while he lived, contrived to keep out of scrapes; but 
lie made many enemies; and at his death liis son 
i waB persecuted by them, and lost a great part of his 
property; but that a greater misfortune had now be¬ 
fallen him—he was cast into prison, and none but him¬ 
self (the mandarin) could get him out. The young man 
conceived it to be some trick, but the woman assured 
him to the contrary. ‘ In the midst of our property,’ 
said she, ‘ is a tall building, called “ the three dedicated 
rooms." It originally belonged to your lordship’s father, 
but was sold. We lived in it for several years without 
molestation. Lately, however, some one presented an 
■anonymous petition to the courts, saying that niy hus¬ 
band was one of a nest of robbers; and that the three 
generations, from the grandfather to the grandson, were 
all rogues; that there were now twenty pieces of trea¬ 
sure deposited under the “ three dedicated rooms,” and 
that when the hoard was taken up, the "particulars 
would be understood.’ She went on'to state that, in 
consequence of this information, the magistrates caused 
.a search to be made, ‘that the treasure was found, her 
husband apprehended, and sent to prison, where he un¬ 
derwent „the torture, to force him to a discovery of liis 
associates. Nothing,’ she adds, ‘ can save us hut 
your claiming the money, which must have belonged to 
your family.’ The young mandarin refused to do this, 
but promised, to inquire of the magistrate into the par¬ 
ticulars of th^tase. ' 

Qn mentioning the circumstance to his mothe# she 
immediately colled to. her recollection the story of the 


white rrtt, which the young man laughed at; but the 
magistrate, who had now arrived, thought there was 
something in it which would give them a elno to the 
business, especially when the mother informed him, that 
ton years after her husband’s death, his friend hod paid 
her a visit, and inquired whether, before they sold toe 
‘ three dedicated rooms,’ they had discovered any trea¬ 
sure; and that, being answered in the negative, he said 
it was a fine thing for those who had bought the pro¬ 
perty, but that, undeserving of the wealth they had 
thus acquired, instead of a blessing, it would turn out 
their greatest misfortune. Duriug this conversation 
the old gentleman made his appearance, and the atory 
of the white rat and the treasure was at once unraveled; 
the treasure was employed in redeeming the property 
of the deceased Yu; and the son of Tung was released 
from prison. 

In order to remember these circumstances, every one 
bad a stanza of verses, the object of which was to advise 
f^wons of opulence not to be contriving schemes for the 
acquirement of their neighbours’ property. The lines 
were to this effect:— 

By want eomyw'Ued, lie sold liis hiase and land: 

Both house and land the purchasers return. 

Thus profit ends the course by virtue planned, 

While envious plotters their misfortunes mourn. 

Of course it would he possible, from such an immense 
library as Chinese literature presents, to multiply spe¬ 
cimens of the various departments of writing Jn which 
Chinese authors excel. Enohgh, however, "as been 
selected to give the reader a notion of the high state 
of literary art in the ‘ Celestial Empire.’ 

9 

LOlTERINGSTlN FRANCE—1844. * 

ASCENT OP THE I-ARIOU ANO PETIT CUV HE DOME. 

Oun vehicle, as 1 said, had descended the southern 
slopes of the low hills which lie to the south-west of 
Vichy, and entered on the principal plain of the 
Limagne, now rich in aft that renders the earth beau¬ 
tiful, but, in the remoteness of past ages? the bottom 
of a great fresh-water lake. Advancing at easy pace 
along avenues of massive walnut-trees, we had an op¬ 
portunity of observing the fertility of the alluvial fields 
on each side-of us, the country being loaded with 
crops of grain, part of which were already, though early 
in July, fatting under the hands of the reaper. Occa¬ 
sionally, wo also passed patches of land doing the 
double duty of supporting crops of bright green her¬ 
bage and clusters of apple-trees, the natural fertility 
of the soil in such cases being greatly augmented by 
artificial irrigation. 

In the course of our ride across the plain, we passed 
through the small towns of Aigue-Pcrse, lthioni, and 
Mont-Ferrand, the latter situated on the summit of a 
rising ground, and consisting of heavy buildings of a 
dark-coloured lava. At this point we had gained within 
two or three miles’of the further limits of the plain, and 
the town of Clermont came prominently into view, 
backed by a semicircle of mountains broken into 
masses, varying alike in height and colour; toe lower 
consisting of round-topped hills, clothed in vineyards 
and cottages, while those behind, heathy and brown, 
rose to a majestic height, and were gathered around 
the gigantic Buy de Dome, as if clinging to a common 
protector and parent. * 

At length we reached Clermont, favourably Situated 
on a flattish low hill, sloping gently in all directions, at 
the verge of the Limagne. The ascending approaches 
to this ancient capital of Auvergne are described by 
old travellers as so vile and offensive, that we were 
pleasingly disappointed in finding torn much improved, 
and that the town generally had in recent times under¬ 
gone numerous reparations, so as to be now one of the 
neatest and best built in France. As at Mont-Ferrand, 
the houses are built of lava, and the streets paVed 
with the tome material. There is, however, nothing 
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strange in the employment of this volcanic product, 
many of our Scottish towns being constructed of whin- 
stone, which is only a compact species of lava, of a light- 
blue colour. The lava-stone Of Clermont is grayish- 
black, and vesicular; that is, full of small holes, like the 
cooled cinders of furnaces; but it is excessively hard, and 
so impervious to the weather, that the stones of the 
cathedral, which is built of it, though hewn six hundred 
years ago, are as sharp in their angles ns thb day they 
were fashioned by the builder. 

Leaving the examination of the town to a future 
! opportunity, I was anxious to take advantage of the 
settled fine weather to pay my visit to the range of ad¬ 
joining puys or peaks. To be done properly, this re¬ 
quires a guide, and the use of a car; for about five miles 
must be passed over in ascending tho braes, or low hills, 
formerly noticed, before we reach the base of the prin¬ 
cipal mountains. A car was accordingly hired, well- 
provisioned for a day’s excursion, and, accompanied by a 
geological friend from Edinburgh,* who was fortunately 
on the same errand, and had already procured a guide, 
our party drove out of Clermont, on an expedition the 
most interesting in Vhieh we had ever been engaged. 
While pursuing our way beyond the barriers, let us 
consider for a moment what it is we are going to sec. 

In the year 1751, two members of the Academy of 
Paris, Guettard and Malesherbes, on their return from 
Italy, where they had visited Vesuvius, and observed its 
productions, passed through Moutelimart, a small town 
on the left bank of the *Rhone. Here they were sur¬ 
prised to observe that the pavement of the streets con¬ 
sisted of masses of basalt, brought from Kochemaure, 
on the opposite side of the river; and they were, more¬ 
over, told that there was a mountain-tract in that direc¬ 
tion which abounded with simQar rocks. Incited by a 
love of science, they proceeded in search of the basaltic 
hills, and, step by step, reached Clermont, in Auvergne, 
discovering every da) fresh reason to believe in the 
volcanic origin of the mountains they traversed. At 
Clermont, all doubts on the subject ceased. The cur¬ 
rents of lava in the vicinity, black and rugged as those 
of Vesuvius* descending uninterruptedly from some 
conical hills of scoria), most of which present a regular 
crater, convinced them of the truth of their conjectures, 
and they loudly proclaimed the interesting discovery. 
On their return to Paris, M. Guettard published a me¬ 
moir, announcing the existence of volcanic remains in 
Auvergne, but obtained very little credit. The idea 
appeared to most persons an extravagance; but the 
obstinacy of ignorance was finally forced to yield to 
conviction, and the investigations of Demarcst in 1771 
put an end to all doubt on the question.! 

The more recent inquiries of our indefatigable and 
ingenious countryman, Sorope, and others, French and 
English, have brought the volcanic region of Auvergne 
prominently into notice as a field of geological study. 
Nor is it without interest to ordinary travellers. A 
great cluster or chain of conical mountains, each an 
extinet volcano, left very much in the form it possessed 
at the moment of cooling, when it ceased to act—and 
which may have been ten thousand years ago, for what 
anybody can tell—is not a thing seen every day, or in 
every situation. Vesuvius, Stromboli, and Etna, smoke 
and rage, and from time to time vomit forth their cur¬ 
rents of liquid lava and their showers of scoria*. Here 
are dozens of volcanic heights once equally active, but 
now dormant, and covered with the soil and herbage of 
accumulated centuries—a region of fire and smoke 
transformed by time into a tranquil sheep and cattle 
walk. It was the central point of this once extraor¬ 
dinary scene of commotion that we were going to see. 
Our way lay along a road Which wound Iteelf in a 
and picturesque manner up the acclivities of 
the hills, in a direction westward from Clermont, every 

* Mr Chalks* Maelarnn, editor of the Sootsman aewroamri 
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turn of the path revealing some new and striking pro¬ 
spect. The lower ridges, consisting of calcareous stra¬ 
tified rocks, were chiefly covered with vineyards; hut 
to these succeeded small fields of grain; and these, 
in their turn, gave way to heathy uplands, through 
wliich projected masses of bare rock, either lava or 
granite. These features of the country around us were, 
however, for the time less attractive than its human 
inhabitants. Nearly all tho way. from the gates of 
Clermont 'to the summit of the plateau on which the 
peaks appear to rest, a distance of several miles, we 
encountered and passed a»seemingly continuous band, 
or series of bands, of mountaineers proceeding with cars 
of firewood to market. This was my first introduction 
to the descendants of the ancient Cauls, as they are sup¬ 
posed to be, and it was with something more than mere 
curiosity that I examined their garb and personal ap¬ 
pearance, as they descended the successive slopes to¬ 
wards the plain. The cars, rude in their construction, 
and piled with chopped brushwood, were each drawn by 
two cows or oxen, bound together by a yoke across the 
forehead, to which the pole of the vehicle is attached. 
No reins were employed. Before each vehicle stalked 
its saturnine conductor, having a long rod over his 
shoulder, with which by a touch he guided his docile 
and downcast charge in any required direction. The 
garments of the men were coarse, and wild in aspect; a 
bfyck hat slouched over their grim features and long 
matted hair; while the bulk of the person was concealed 
under a cloak of striped woollen, confine^ like a woman’s 
petticoat round the neck. Pouring down almost in a con¬ 
tinuous line from the summit of the hills, the eye caught 
them at different points of the /ig.-zag declivity, and 
was charmed with the picturesque effect of the scene. 
These mountaineers, as we were informed, speak a pe¬ 
culiar dialect, not understood by the natives of the towns, 
though they generally possess a sufficiency of the ver¬ 
nacular French to transact their business when coming 
to market with their rural produce. Persons competent 
to form a judgment, have declared that the patois of 
these mountaineers contains a number of Celtic words; 
and, if so, there could not be a more convincing proof of 
their direct descent from the original inhabitants of 
Gaul. Their language, however, from the specimens of 
it printed in Clermont, appears to possess a much greater 
resemblance to Italian than any other tongue, from 
which a fanciful hivestigator might with equal plau¬ 
sibility assign to them a directly Unman origin. Like 
the rest of the French nation, they are doubtless 
Humanised Celts, only less changed and cultivated than 
their more highly-favoured countrymen. In character, 
they are rude and uninstructed, and I was assured that 
the crimes of a savage people are not uncommon amongst 
them. 

Having attained the brow of the eminence, we found 
ourselves pursuing a slightly inclined plain, keeping tho 
village of Oreines on our left, and observing on both 
sides tracts of land little better than a wilderness of 
scattered rocks, and stones, and broken ground. At the 
distance of a mile further on, our journey with the car 
terminated. Alighting at an auberge by the Wayside 
—a gloomy abode with a vaulted roof—we placed the 
haversack of provisions on the back of the guide, re¬ 
quested the driver of our vehicle to proceed round to the 
other side of the mountains, to await our return, and 
forthwith betook ourselves to the serious business of a 
pretty long and toilsome walk through the heather. 
Our object was to reach the Pariou, the nearest hill on 
the south, a kind of stepping-stone to the chief of the* 
puys. Fortunately, the ground and herbage were dry; 
the heath was blooming like a garden; wild thyme and 
lavender scented the air with their fragrance; bees ham¬ 
med merrily in the sunshine; and happy little lizards 
of various hues ran in and out beneath the bushes. 

The base of the Pariou is gained, mid now com¬ 
ments the ascent. The hill is a singularly perfect 
cc # regular all round, and rising with a slope of i 
about 35 degrees to a height of 73S feet above the 
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plateau on which it rest*. Taking advantage of every 
slip of path formed by cattle to fix our footing, and 
every bush to hold by, and sitting down to rest at least 
a dozen times during the journey, our party, ladies and 
all, at last gained the summit of the (one. It was an 
agitating moment. ‘Le cratere!’ exclaimed Guillaume, 
‘le voili, mesdames et messieurs;’ and sure enough 
there was before us the crater of the volcano. We stood 
on r rim of about twenty feet in breadth; behind us was 
the exterior of the cone which we had climbed, and be¬ 
fore us was a perfectly formed basin, three hundred feet 
in depth, and with a circunjference of three thousand. 
The inward inclination of the sides of the crater ap¬ 
peared to be the same as the exterior declivity, and ter¬ 
minated in a flat bottom of perhaps forty feet in diame¬ 
ter. The whole was covered with grass and small bushes, 
the bottom of the basin being the most fertile Although 
having no outlet, the great deep dish, ds it may be 
called, was quite dry, tlie porous subsoil absorbing all 
, the rain which can fall. We sat down within the brink 
to eat our first luncheon, and contemplate the interest¬ 
ing spectacle. The spot, from the shelter and fresh bite 
of herbage which it yielded, was evidently a favourite 
resort of the mountain herds. Round the shelving sides 
were narrow footpaths formed by the cattle, resembling 
the steps of an amphitheatre, conducting to the flat 
bottom of the basin—the closed orifice whence burst 
fbrth the loose material which formed the mass of 
the cone. The rim or upper edge I have stated as being 
about twenty feet in width; but it varies somewhat in 
its proportions?, and is a little higher on the south than 
the other sides. 

It appears from minute investigation, that the Fnrion 
has been formed bj?successive discharges at distant inter¬ 
vals. On the north and north-west, a segment of a former 
crater encircles the cone, the broken part having been 
carried away by a vast current of lava, which lias flowed 
in a broad stream towards the plain on the east, intrud 
i ing on the granitic rocks and calcareous deposits, ami 
forking off in branches, which, having cooled and be¬ 
come hard in the course of ages, now form those valuable 
quarries whence the building-stone of the Limagne is 
partly dug. Scrope’s account of this great and primary 
outbreak of the lava from the l’ariou is so interesting, 
that I take the liberty of extracting it entire. 

‘The first direction of the stream is to the north-cast, 
and the current appears to have set with fury against a 
long-backed granitic eminence opposing it on that side. 
Thence, led by a considerable slope towards the south¬ 
east, it coasted the base of this hill; and leaving to the 
right another protuberance of the primitive plateau, on 
which now stand the church and hamlet of Orcines, 
advanced to a spot called La Baraque. Here it met 
With a small knoll of granite, capped with scoria) and 
volcanic bombs, marking the source of a much more 
ancient basaltic bed, known by the name of Frudelles. 
Impeded in its progress, the lava accumulated on this 
point into a long and elevated ridge, which still bears 
the appearance of a huge wave about to break over the 
seemingly insignificant obstacle. But an easier issue 
offered itself in two lateral valleys having their origin 
in the part of the plateau occupied by the lava current; 
which, separating consequently into two limbs, rushed 
down the declivities presented on each side. The right- 
,hand branch first deluged, and completely filled an area 
surrounded by granitic eminences, and probably the 
basin of a small lake; thence entered the valley of 
Villar, a steep and sinuous gorge, which it threaded ex¬ 
actly in the manner of a watery torrent, turning all 
projecting rocks, dashing in cascades throngli the nar¬ 
rowest parts, and widening its current where the space 
permitted, till, on reaching the embouchure of the valley 
in the great plain of the Limagne, it stopped at a spot 
called Fontmore, where its termination constitutes a 
rock about fifty feet high, now quarried for building- 
stone. Frotd ww base of this rock gushes a plentiful 
spring, the waters Of which still find their way from 
Villar beneath the lava which usurped their ancient 


channel. The branch which separated to the left 
plunged down a steep bank into the valley of Gresinier, 
replacing the rivulet that flowed there with a black 
arid shagged current of lava; entered the limits of the 
Linwgne at the village of Durtol; and continuing the 
course markejl out by the streamlet, turned to the 
north, occupied the bottom of the valley lying between 
the calcarebus mountain, Les Cotes, and the curtain 
of granitic rocks, and finally stopped on the site of the 
village of Nohanent. Here, as at Fontmore, an abun¬ 
dance of the purest water springs from below the ex¬ 
tremity of the lava current. The various rills which 
drain the valley of Durtol and its emhankflients have 
recovered their pristine channel, and filtering through 
the scoriform masses, which always form the lowest 
surface of a bed of lava, flow on unseen* till the rock 
above terminates and they issue in a full and brilliant 
spring. Above this point, consequently, is seen the 
! anomaly of a valley without any visible stream ; and 
inhabitants of Durtol are condemned in seasons of 
dt , aght to the strange necessity of seeking at Nohanent, 
a distance of two miles, the water which flows there be¬ 
neath their own houses. A similar phenomenon is very 
general throughout the Auvergne, wherever a current 
of lava has,oecupied the bed of a tpountain rivulet, not 
sufficiently copious or violent to undermine the lava 
above, or open a new channel through its formed 
banks.’ To these streams of lava, chiefly, as is believed, 
from the Fariou, the phenomenon of bare basaltic rocks 
and loose stones on the surface of the declivities and 
adjoining parts of the plain is likewise due. The rock, 
where it assumes a ridge-like form projecting from the 
ground, is called by the French a coulee of lava, and 
coulees, as well as vast quantities of fragments, encum¬ 
ber the vineyards in the lower slopes of the hills. 

Whatever may have been the early eruptions of the 
Pariou, those at the conclusion of its career have con¬ 
sisted of scorin', puzzolano, and volcanic sand; where the 
turf happens to be broken, a loddish loose soil of gra¬ 
nular particles is exposed; and of materials of this nature 
the entire cone seems to he composed; indeed no other 
than loose matter, falling in showers about the mouth of 
the crater, could have formed the elegant and regular 
cone which now exists. 

From the crest of the hill a fine view is obtained of 
other conical mounts on the “north-west, beyond the 
line of road by which we had approached with the ear; 
but as the view is still better from the grand puy, we 
spent little time in its contemplation, and pushed off in 
quest of fresh spots of investigation. Our way still lay 
southwards, and it was in this direction we descended 
the Pariou, a feat considerably more difficult than that 
of its ascent. At the end of half an hour, the southern 
base of the cone was gained, and we found ourselves 
again on a heathy tract, open to the eastward, and rising 
towards the south, where, before us, at the distance of a 
mile, rose the high but unshapely mass styled the Petit 
Puy do Dome, to which another walk, and frequent 
rests among the’bushy heather, at length brought us. 

The ascent of the Petit Puy is almost half accomplished 
ere we reach the steep part of its sides, for its base is 
spread considerably out from the main protuberance of 
the hill. On attaining the more abrupt part of the as¬ 
cent, the path which we had to pursue was up a kind of 
ravine or gash, formed by the washing away of the loose 
matter, and by the continual abrasion of the mountain 
cattle. The tracks of wheels,' also, showed us that this 
formed a road for the rude ears of the mountaineers in 
their visits to these high pasturages. The broken sides 
of the ravine were composed altogether of puzzotano, 
a reddish material almost as loose as rough sand or 
gravel. The embarrassment of our journey up this 
awkward pathway was in due time rewarded with the 
same pleasurable sensations we had experienced on 
reaching the top of the Pariou. We wete landed 
upon a broad but irregularly shaped abutment—a stage, 
as it may be called, from tbs loftiest protuberance—and 
1 here, to xwr satisfaction, we bad before us the crater 
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whence the matter composing the sides of the mountain the coffin side b 


Here, in the advertisement 


had been ejected. This crater is somewhat less in its columns, the profligate corresponds with his ‘friend’ by 
dimensions than that of the Pariou, but is equally re- means of the well-understood initials; and there the 
gular in form and beautiful in surface. Its depth is two agonised parents beseech their erratic son to return to 
hundred and ninety-two feet, and-its diameter nearly his anxious relatives. Here a long list of ‘wants’ 
the same. The only difference between it and" the painfully reminds us of the scarcity of employment, and 
other perfectly-formed craters is, ttuft, instead of the superabundance of labour; there the heartless 
having only a narrow rim at top, it lies imbedded in votary of fashion offers a starving salary to the pos- 
the shoulder of the hill, having to all appearance been sessor of every imaginable preceptive qualification, 
overtopped by later protrusions. From, os I imagine, Here the honest flnder of a purse of money honourably 
its neat form and sheltered situation, it is called by the advertises it, that it may be owned; and there the pro- 
people of the district, ‘ Le Nid de la Poule,’ or Hen’s fcssional shark announces a vacancy for an apprentice. 
Nest. At'tlie time of our visit, a herd of cattle, under concluding the pompously-arrayed advantages with the 
the charge of a ragged Flibbertigibbet, came leisurely significant words, ‘ a premium expected.’ Here a bloated 
round the corner of the hill, and descended the sides capitalist trumpets forth his thousands to lend; and the 
of the crater, in quest of the pasturage with which it next advertisement is an appeal by some broken-hearted 
was covered; and we left them grazing on its flat and man, who declares that the loan of live pounds would 
verdant bottom: save himself'and family from ruin. Here is a singular 

At the point we had attained on the Petit Puy de cage of death occurring from the most trivial accident; 
Dome, we were at ail elevation of about 3600 feet above there the preservation of life under the most heroic 
the plain of the Limagne, but were still from 700 to circumstances. Here a brutal mother is prosecuted for 
800 feet lower than the top of the Puy de Dome itself, the ill-treatment of her own children; there a benevolent 
Another and much npre toilsome ascent was therefore stranger is commended for his disinterested adoption of 
yet to be performed, and as we had already been several some friendless orphans. Here are particulars of the 
hours on our feet, jt was proposed, and upanimously costly celebration of a marriage in high-life; and there 
agreed, that the ladies should not attempt to climb the the melancholy details of the self-destruction of some 
impending height, but, selecting a pleasant spot below hope-abandoned miserable. Bankruptcies and fashion- 
the rocky knoll of the Petit Puy, lay out dinner, and able movements, theatres and criminal courts, scraps 


remain at rest on the heather till our return. 


and other grave matters being arranged, we proceeded each other. 


of sermons and stale conundrums, strangely mingle with 


to climb the gigantic Puy; an account of which, how- The newspaper is no bad test of habits and tastes, 
ever, must be postponed till another paper. No straw thrown into the air more surely indi- 

___cates which way the wind blows—no j*hme of chance 

« iw u w c a t> v t» a more trul y reveals the state of the temper — than 

NEW SI A1 EKS. does the newspaper the peculiarities of thought and 

The appearance of a newspaper is such an every-day taste in the individual. The spectacled politician 
occurrence, that, like most ordinary things, its common- turns instinctively to the- - leader’ and the foreign in- 
ness blinds us to its singularity, and we lose, in familia- teliigence, to note the movements of party, anil any- 
rity und curiosity, those impressions of surprise and tiling likely to disturb the balance of power among 

. -j. ! _l_ a. i _1 J i. _____ sl.» .... i. t - mu.. I* I 1 a iI.a . V 


astonishment which would certainly possess us were we 
looking on one for the first time. 


the nations. The fund-holder turns to the price of 
stock, and anxiously scans the political horizon, to see 


Unique in the world of letters, the newspaper bears if there be any little cloud gathering and threatening 
no resemblance to any other literary production. It is the to affect prices. The merchant passes over every other 
ephemeral record of the exciting now of the world's his- subject as comparatively uninteresting, to bestow his 
tory; a confused collection of the jottings of Rumour, or undi vided attention on the ‘ price current ’ anil the state 
the sweepings of her stiidio, if she can be said to have of the markets; and the wealthy ship-owner cons the 
one. It is the busy scavenger of the world's highway, shipping intelligence witli special interest. The literary 
pieking up everything of to-day, from the revolution of man is concerned but little either about the price of 
an empire to the dimensions of a mushroom. It is a consols or the arrival of vessels, hut devours the re¬ 
cluster of bubbles floating on the stream of the present views of books with the greatest avidity, and pores over 
hour, the petty sand-marks which to-morrow’s title will the advertisement columns with the deepest curiosity, 
for the most part obliterate, a crowd of transitory no- to learn what is ‘ in the press.’ The tradesman glances 
things which history will not care to chronicle. It is an with indifference at the accounts of the movements of 
omnivorous monster, greedily opening its capacious foreign powers, but the movements of a wealthy and 
jaws for anything offered. It is a restless busybody, liberal customer are to him a subject of intense interest, 
interfering with every one’s concerns ; a noisy babblev, The theatre-loving apprentice hates * those dry leaders,’ 


chattering upon every subject, and often hiding its pro¬ 
found ignorance under the most dogged assertions; an 


and gloats over the theatrical column, wishing that the 
whole newspaper were filled with theatricals, and won- 


irapudent intruder upon the privacies*of popular men. dering who is the writer of such clever articles, and how 
It ie a sleepless caterer to the appetite of the million, lie can know so much about the actors. The plot of the 
serving up, crude and uncooked, anything likely to prove latest force, the libretto of last night’s opera, the move- 
welcome pabulum to the popular palate. Id its anxiety ments of his old favourites, the recent first appearance 
to appease the insatiable craving of the quidnunc, the of some provincial aspirant, and the advertisements of 
improbable and the fabricated are hastily dished up with forthcoming * benefit nights,’ are all t0 him topics to 
tlie authentic. Greedy of news, too impatient to verify which nothing is secondary in interest. Others, who 
and inquire, it is often erroneous; but deems it beneath only live fotvthe opera, can scarce condescend to notice’ 
its dignity to acknowledge an etror; or if it does, always anything besides the success of a new prima donna, or 
declares that the misstatement was 4 copied from a con- the reappearance of a favourite dameuse. Some find a 
temporary.’ peculiar piquancy in the details of * breaches of pro- 

The heterogeneous confusion of subjects in a newfc- ifiise,’ especially if any of the letters are given. The 


temporary.’ peculiar piquancy in the details of * breaches of pro- 

The heterogeneous confusion of subjects in a newfc- ifiise,’ especially if any of the letters are given. The 
paper is singular to-isontemplate. The ludicrous and antiquary is in eestacies at reading a paragraph reoord- 


oiner; strange eunmng and stranger simplicity, love perusing the most approved snapes and colours ibr the 
and murder, polities and-poetry, are here all huddled ensuing month; and the astronomer is delighted With 
together in grotesque disorder. Here, in a corner, are a notice which few Of the uninitiated would care to 
births, marriages, and deaths, in startling juxtaposition; read, describing in scientific toms the situation and 
death and life, os it were, hand in hand; the cradle and appearance of a new comet. Some of more vulgar taste, 
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in search of the romantic and the horrible, eagerly turn 
to the exciting record* of the criminal court, or revel 
in the disgusting developments of the last murder or 
euiclde. Few, except those pitiable persons who are 
bent on killing time, read pcrseveringly down every 
column, but each, according to his inclination, selects 
that for perusal which is most consonant to his taste. 

What varied emotions are excited in the breasts of 
different readers of a newspaper! With what opposite 
feelings is that damp sheet perused, which the news¬ 
man coldly places in the hand of his customer! The 
tradesman turns pale at seeing the name of his principal 
debtor in the Gazette, as in'tins ruin he reads his own. 
The actor, who has ventured to leave the provincial 
theatre to try the hazardous experiment of a first ap¬ 
pearance before a London audience, views the favour¬ 
able critique as an earnest of liis future fame and for¬ 
tune. The poor widow reads with agonised feelings 
the sad intelligence that her sou’s regiment is ordered 
, abroad; and the expectant legatee peruses with an ill* 
suppressed satisfaction the long-looked-for death of the 
rich relation. The betrothed maiden devours the ship¬ 
ping intelligence which informs her of the expected 
speedy return of his ship; and the anxious wife with 
indescribable agony learns that her husband’s vessel 
sank at sea, ‘ and ail hands lost.’ The poor author lays 
down the paper with a sigh, on perusing the ill-natured 
and crushing review of his laboured volume; and the 
friendless teacher spells over her advertisement in print, 
with a silent prayer that the lines, for the insertion of 
which she cluuiged her last sovereign, may procure her 
j a situation. The coin-factor trembles for the success 
| of his speculation, as he reads the probable abundance 
of the harvest; aful the railway proprietor rubs his 
hands with glee at the prospect of the rising value of 
shares in his line. The fiery political partisan peruses 
with unbounded glee the recorded triumph of his 
favourite candidate at the county election, viewing in 
i the ascendancy of his party the panacea for every social 
and political evil. Smiles and tears, expectation and 
I disappointment, follow ill the train of a newspaper; sun- 
• shine and sliadow, the blackness of despair and the 
rainbow-tints of hope, chequer its pages in a strange 
| manner above those of any of its literary brethren. 


TIIE LEGACY. 

Mn Wilson —of the well-known firm of Sandford and 
Wilson, manufacturers, Stockton—sat alone at liis well- 
furnished breakfast-table. Apparently, he did not want 
more agreeable companions than liis own thoughts, at 
least if one might judge from bis countenance, which 
expressed a considerable degree of self-satisfaction and 
self-gratulation. Nor did he appear in need of social 
intercourse to sweeten the repast, for lie ate with a zest 
that denoted an excellent appetite, and keen relis.. for 
the good things before him. And Mr Wilson hod reason ! 
to be in a peculiarly happy and contented frame of mind. 
He had that morning, early as it was—and it was not 1 
yet nine o’clock—made what he called an excellent bar-; 
gain. The manufacture in which he Was engaged was i 
one in which there was considerable consumption of 
eoal, and iff course it was an object to obtaiq supplies of 
so necessary an article at as reasonable a rate as possible. 
He had that morning ridden over to the village of 
. Thoriey, a distance of several miles, in order to see an 
old man, the proprietor of a small field, under which ran 
; a valuable vein of coal. This field joined one of the 
mines Belonging to the firm, and the object of Mr 
Wilton's visit Was to inquire the terms upon which they 
j could obtain a lease of the g.-ound for the purpose of 
. excavation, ft was the very satisfactory result of this 
negotiation which imparted so much cheerfulness and 
buoyancy to the countenance and manner of Mr Wilson. 


But there is no perfect happiness in this world, and a 
doubt which he could not entirely suppress—os to what 
might be his partner’s opinion on the subject of his bar¬ 
gain—served to destroy the perfection of his. How¬ 
ever; it was impossible, as he proved to his own satis¬ 
faction during his walk to the manufactory—quite j 
impossible that any man, not an absolute fool, could * 
raise any objection to an agreement so obviously for 
their joint interest. As it certainly jvos not a telling of 
his own, it did not enter into Mr Wilson’s calculations 
that a man, without being an absolute fool, or indeed a 
fool at all, might think that some consideration was due 
to the interest of others a9 well as his own; and that 
the precept, to do as you would be done by,.was not quite 
so obsolete but that some might be found old-fashioned 
enough to look upon it in the light of a moral obligation. 

( No two persons could differ more in character than these 
•'<vavi uers. They were both excellent men of business, 
ku.n, industrious, and energetic; but whilst the one 
considered stratagem allowable in business, os in love 
and war, and held the doctrine Wat the end sanctifies 
the means (and the end constantly before his eyes, that 
of getting riches, sanctified many’means not strictly 
honourable or even honest, but nil in the way of business 
of course), the other would not, to promote the success 
of the most promising speculation, have taken advantage 
of the ignorance, or practised on the credulity, of the 
poorest or most simple person with whom he had to deal. 
To render to every one that which was justly their due, 
was Mr Sandford’s maxim in business; whilst Mr Wil¬ 
son, in commercial transactions, as strictly adhered to Ids 
favourite saying of * Every man for himself, and God for 
us all;' taking especial good care of his own interest in 
every possible way, and leaving it as a matter of faith and 
practice to Providence to take care of other people’s. On 
liis arrival at the counting-house, he greeted his partner 
with a ‘Well, Sandford, I have seen old Richardson 
about that bit of land, and lie is very willing to let us 
have it. He says it has never been anything but a 
plague to him, and he shall be very glad to be rid of 
it. ’Tis a very fortunate thing 1 thought of riding over 
this morning, for I understand Morton has been think¬ 
ing of getting it from him, and sinking a shaft there; 
but I have made every arrangement, and we are to have 
it for fifty pounds a-year. It will he a capital specula¬ 
tion.’ 

• The man must he entirely ignorant of the value of 
liis own property to agree to such terms,’ said Mr Sand¬ 
ford. ‘ Did you tell him the purpose for which it was 
wanted ?’ 

‘ Oh yes; of course I told him we thought there 
might be coal. I, did not see the necessity of entering 
into particulars ; he knows nothing about mining, and 
lie will, upon these terms, make a deal more by his land 
than he has ever done yet.’ 

‘ Perhaps so, but not so ranch as he ought to make by 
it If he docs not know its value, we do; and I cannot 
consent to profit by what would, you know, be an im- | 
position upon him.’ 

‘Nonsense; you arc so over-particular. No one but 
yourself would think of making the slightest objection 
to h thing so much to your advantage, especially as the 
man is perfectly satisfied. He would not know wh&t to 
do with more.’ 

‘ Do you think he will be perfectly satisfied when he 
learns that he 1 b not receiving more than half of what 
he has a right to expect ? But even •supposing he were, 

■ that does not alter the question: so &r as we are con¬ 
cerned, we should be eqjualijr tfcking an unfair, and, in 
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my opinion, dishonest advantage, to bind him to such 
terms.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know how it is,’ said Mr Wilson, who 
, was losing his temper; ‘ but it is impossible to do any¬ 
thing to please you. I never make an arrangement 
that you have not some objection to advance, some fault 
, to find. If you might have your way in everything, the 
concern would soon come to nothing.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said Mr Sandford, laughing, ‘ that is asserting 
more than you cars prove, I think. You know that I be- 
[ lieve no one loses in the long-run by plain and straight¬ 
forward dealing; so that, setting aside all but selfish 
motives, f act only in such a manner as I think will 
best promote our interest.’ 

‘ Well, if you can make out that it will be for our 
interest to pay one hundred instead of fifty pounds 
a-year for the $ight of mining under that field, well and 
good, but I confess I cannot; and I must say, Sandford, 
it will be very absurd of you to make any alterations 
in the terras agreed upon. They arc satisfactory to 
Richardson, and advantageous to us, and what more 
would you have ?’ 

‘I would have nothing more than justice and com¬ 
mon honesty dictate,’ replied Mr Sandford. ‘ I would 
give Richardson what, were I in his place, I should 
expect myself, as the rent of that land—say rue hun¬ 
dred a-year. This would be right towards him, and 
still advantageous to us; and what I lost in money I 
should expect to gain in kindly feeling and confidence 
in my upright intentions—capital which is always 
secure, and which brings larger returns than those who 
do not employ it can conceive.’ 

•Well,’ said Mr Wilson, greatly irritated, ‘it is no 
use arguing with you; I will have nothing more to do 
with the affair; manage it as you like.’ So saying, lie 
sat down to his desk and wrote letters with great rapi¬ 
dity and energy. 

Accordingly, that, same evening Mr Sandford rode 
over to Thorley. He found the old man at work in his 
garden, busily engaged in digging up potatoes, in which 
occupation he scarcely paused to return Mr Sandford’s 
Salutation. *My partner was here this morning, Mr 
Richardson,’ said that gentleman, ‘speaking to you 
about a piece of land of you-s, and T understand you 
partly made an agreement with him to let us have a 
lease of it at a rent of fifty pounds a-year ?’ 

■‘Why, yes,’replied he, ‘you ar’na far wrong; there 
was something p’ the kind talked on atween us.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr Sandford, ‘perhaps you do not quite 
Understand for what purpose we want that field of 
yours, and are not aware of its value to persons in our 
business. It is worth much more to us than fifty pounds 
a-year; and it was to make what I consider an equit¬ 
able proposal for both parties that I came to see you 
this evening. If you are willing to accept one hundred 
a-ycar for it, I shall be glad to have a lease of the land 
upon such terms, as it is contiguous to one of my pits; 
but farther than this I am not prepared to go.’ 

The old man paused from his digging, and looking up 
at Mr Sandford with an admiring twinkle in his eye, said, 
‘I’ve always heerd say, sir, as you was a rlghtdown good 
un’; an’ now I believe it. You see, sir, I cou’na say as 
I understand much about the vally of coal an’ such¬ 
like ; but I seed as Mester Wilson were mighty anxious 
to get the field; an’ at after he were gone, I turned it 
over i’ my mind, an’ I thought, as lie seemed so willin’ 
to give fifty pounds, which is above the real vally of the 
, as land ’ ra >Sbt be willing to go a little further 
if 1 hung back Jpte. Just as I were thinking i’ this 
Ways, up comes Mester Morton, an’, Bays he, “I heerd 
as you was wanting to sell that bit o’ ground o’ yours 
as gines up to Mester Sandford’s coal-pit.” So, says I, 
I rather think you heerd wrong, sir; for I wasna think¬ 
ing of selling it at all “ Oh,” says he, ** perhaps it was 
letting it, then, you was thinking of? ft cou f na be of 
muohuae to you; an’ I daresay yon would make mote by 
* uow ’ 8 P 0Be I was inclined to make abafgain 


i ’i ' * —w we iu uutwvc cs aacii eoiu 

wi® you, what would you let it me for?” ’ Why, says I, 


I’ve partly^promised it, you see, to Mester Wilson for fifty 
pounds a-year: an’ then he fires up, and says, “Weil, 
what an imposition; it’s downright disgraceful; you 
mustn’t accept it, Mester Richardson. I’m willin’ to give 
you seventy, or even eighty; so you’ll consider my offer, 
an* let me know what you decide on to-morrowan’ 
with that he rode away. But you see, sir, I didna like 
Mester Morton’s offer no better than Mester Wilson’s; 
for I thought they was both “ birds of a feather.” I 
wasna quite so soft as they thought me. But, sir, I 
think you are honest (no offence); for you tell me what 
you want the land for, an’ make an offer you’re willin’ to 
stick by ; an so, sir, you shall have it, that you shall, 
even if they offer me a hundred and fifty; an’ you may 
send a lawyer to draw out the lease as soon as you like.’ 

* Very well; then I may consider the matter settled? 
The lease slpill be drawn out as quickly as possible, and 
will, I hope, be ready for your signature in a few days.’ 
So saying, and wishing the old man good evening. Mr 
Sandford turned towards home. Richardson stood for 
some minutes looking after him, spade in hand, then 
calling to a neighbour who happened to be passing by, 
he said, ‘ I say, John, do’st know who that gentleman is 
there upo’ the brown hoss?’ 

‘ No.’ replied his friend, ‘ I canna say as I do.’ 

‘Well, then. I’ll toll thee; it's the honestest man i’ 
Stockton, let the other he who he will; an’ that’s Mester 
Sandford. He’s put fifty pounds a-year i’ my pocket; 
an’, please God, he shanna lose by it i’ the end ; for I’ll 
leave him all I leave when I’m dead •.‘and it’s not so 
little, for I’ve neither kith nor kin, an’ itTl do some good 
that way, more than I shall ever do witty it I doubt; for 
they say as he’s as open-handed an’Jcind-heurted to the 
poor, as he’s honest and straightfofrard.’ In the mean¬ 
time Mr Sandford rode home, ignorant of Richardson’s 
benevolent intentions towards him; and though in the 
course of a few days wh'at had been said was repeated 
to him, it was no sooner heard than forgotten, and in 
the press of business the whole affair passed from his 
mind. Tt occasioned little surprise in Stockton when, 
in a short time after this event, it became known that 
Messrs Sandford and Wilson were about to dissolve part¬ 
nership. The wonder was, how two persons, differing so 
much in their manner of conducting bn: mess, should 
have continued together for so long a time. It now re¬ 
mained to be seen whether Mr Wilson was correct in 
his prediction as to the probable fate of a business car¬ 
ried on in strict accordance with the rules and principles 
advocated by his late partner. It would scarcely be 
justice to him to say that he wished for the accomplish¬ 
ment of his own prophecy, or that he would not, sup¬ 
posing it in no way detrimental to his own interest, 
have done anything in his power to avert such a catas¬ 
trophe ; but still, as he said, ‘ knowing Sandford’s quix¬ 
otic opinions, such a thing would not have surprised 
him in the least;’ nor, at the bottom of his heart, have 
grieved him either; for it is rather a dangerous experi¬ 
ment to place self-esteem and benevolence in direct op¬ 
position. In such cases, the former will more generally 
prove victorious than people are willing to admit. How¬ 
ever, Mr Wilson was spared any such conflict. Months 
and years passed on, and still Mr Sandford's business 
grew and prospered; so also did the estimation in which 
he was held, and the influence he possessed in his native 
town; for, though riches alone will always buy a certain 
degree of outward respect and attention for their posses¬ 
sor, be his character what it will,, it ia entirely distinct 
from the influence which high principle, and undeviat¬ 
ing consistent rectitude of conduct, must always com- • 
mand, and which is felt even by the most ignorant and 
careless. It was perhaps this difference, presenting it¬ 
self in an Undefined manner to his mind, that gavfe rise 
to, and kept alive in Mr Wilson, a kind of rivalry; a 
continual wish to place himself in contrast and compari¬ 
son with Mr Sandford, in order, , if possible, to humble 
him, and display his own superioritv. So fax had he 
allowed this feeling to gain ground, that when, in com¬ 
pliance with a requisition, nunjerously and respectably 
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signed, Mr Sandford consented to come forward as a can¬ 
didate for the representation of the borough of Stockton, 
Mr Wilson immediately offered himself in opposition. 
Their politics were similar, their talents for public busi¬ 
ness pretty equal, though Mr Wilson had considerably 
the advantage as a speaker. But the electors of Stock- 
ton were not to be diverted from the choice which their 
inclination and judgment alike approved. At the hust¬ 
ings, the show of hands was all in favour of Mr Sand- 
ford. The day’s polling saw him several hundreds in 
advance of Ms opponent; and, amidst the acclamations 
of the people, he was declared duly elected. Mortified 
and humbled, Mr Wilson talked of a petition to console 
his wounded pride; but his committee knew better. 
Not one person could be found to second bis wishes, as 
they well knew such an attempt would prove as fruit¬ 
less as it would be discreditable and vexatious. 

It was on a bleak and gusty morning in'early spring 
that Mr Sandford’s family was assembled in the com* 

. fortable breakfast-room ; the table ready spread, and 
the fire giving that cheerful glow so desirable on one of 
our raw March mornings. The timepiece told the 
hour of half-past nine, and sevbral little faces were be¬ 
ginning to look anxious for breakfast, and many were 
the exclamations of—‘Mamma, what can papa be 
duing f’ ‘ I wonder where he is ; surely be cannot bo 
very hungry.’ And the eldest hope had just given it 
as his opinion that they had better not wait any longer, 
when the well-known footstep was heard. The um¬ 
brella placed an the stand, the hat on its peg, the 
breakfast-room door opened, and Mr Sandford made his 
appearance, lopking even more good-humoured than 
usual, while a hay-suppressed smile lurked aliout the 
i corners of bis mouth. The children rushed forward to 
I meet him, and Sirs Sandford rang the hell for the long- 
! expected breakfast. As soon as all were seated, and 
their various wants supplied, 'Mr Sandford said, ‘ Well, 

;; my dears, I suppose you wonder what lias made me so 
I late this morning?’ A very general look of assent was 
the result of this inquiry.* Mr Sandford proceeded— 
i ‘ A singular and most unexpected circumstance has 
! happened to me. John Simpson and William Wood 
came to my counting-house this morning, and said if I 
'■ were at leisure they wished to speak to me on business 
of consequence. Their looks were so full of importance, 
that though it was then time to come home, 1 could not 
, refuse. They then told me that old Richardson, the 
, man from whom I have rented that field containing the 
i valuable stratum of coal for so many years, is dead, and 
j has left me all his property, except a small sum to each 
i of themselves as executors. After enjoying my sur- 
j prise, they brought to my recollection what John had 
j told me of the old man’s intentions when 1 first agreed 
j to take his field upon a lease. 1 thought nothing of it 
at the time, and I do not think it has ever entered my 1 
head since. The men detained me somo time longer by 
the accounts they had to give of their old friend. It is 
now several years since I have seen him, as he removed 
to a small farm of his own at some distance from his 
former residence ; but, previous to his leaving Thorley, 
I had several conversations with him, in which I en¬ 
deavoured to impress upon his mind the duties he owed 
to his fellow-creatures; and it seems these conversations 
produced some effect, for the old man has, I understand, 
been much more kindly and benevolently disposed of 
late year*. The property, of course, is not large, though 
considerably more than he was supposed to possess ; but 
I shall value it much, not only as a tribute of sincere 
respect and regard, but as a testimony to the truth of 
my principle—that even as a matter of self-interest, 
to give no higher motive, the simple rale, “ To do as 
you-wordd be done by,” will be found most successful. 
I was much amused, as I came along, to see what an 
excitement this news has caused. One after another 
ntlhed breathless out of their houses, with a “ Sir, do 
you know Richardson’s dead, and has left you all his 
money ?” One man was actually at the trouble of run¬ 
ning a Considerable distance to overtake me, in order to 


give me this wonderful information. So now I think 
you cannot wonder at my being so late for breakfast; eh, 
little Mary?’ ‘No, indeed, papa; and I think that old 
man was very wise to give you all his money.’ This 
remark caused a general laugh, but there were many 
others who agreed with little Mary. Amongst the poor 
this feeling was very general: they knew that he re¬ 
garded riches not as a means for self-indulgence or per¬ 
sonal aggrandisement, but as a loan intrusted to his 
care for the benefit of others, especially the poor; and 
that the richer lie was, the more his power to serve them 
would be increased, and his means of doing good mul¬ 
tiplied. Tlie wealth which Richardson so carefully 
hoarded, and which, in his possession, was like a sealed 
fountain of pure water, has, by being usefully and bene¬ 
volently employed, like the same fountain ■released from 
confinement, spread into innumerable small streams, re¬ 
freshing, fertilising, and diffusing plenty and eontent- 
. writ in their course; and hundreds have had reason to 
A i‘«is!*r the old man’s legacy. 


A SECOND CHAPTER OR RECOLLECTIONS 
OF SPORT IN INDIA. 

BY CAPTAIN BEIXEW. 

In my former chapter, I sketched a little excursion in 
the mountains of Kamaon. With the reader’s per¬ 
mission, I will now in some sort enact the part of the 
enchanter, and with a wave of my pen transport him to 
other scenes. I have visited few places in India in pur¬ 
suit of amusement where I have more enjoyed mysqjf 
than at the small hut picturesque lake of Kishenghur 
in Rajpootaneh; in which, I think, I may safely affirm 
that I was one of tlie first, if not the very first Euro¬ 
pean, who ever dropped a line. My earliest visit to 
Kishenghur was during the Pindarrie war, shortly 
after the surrender of Ajmeer, and when proceeding 
thence with a part of Sir David Ochtarlony’B army, 
under Colonel Thompson, to the siege of Madhoraje- 
poora. We were encamped, to the best of tny recol¬ 
lection, at some distance frorp the town, and were 
not at first'awaro of the valuable preserve in our 
neighbourhood, for such it strictly was; the scaiy in¬ 
habitants having, in all probability, an joyed uninter¬ 
rupted repose, saving from intestine warfare, from time 
immemorial. I should state, as the reason for this, 
that the Rajpoots of Rajasthan seldom if ever eat fish, 
against which, as an article of food, I have always been 
given to understand they entertain a religious repug¬ 
nance. A Captain Reding and myself were among the 
first who made the discovery that there was here fine 
work for the rod; a discovery, as may he supposed, that 
we certainly did not proclaim throughout the camp with 
sound of drum and trumpet. We were indifferently sup¬ 
plied with tackle, hut went to work gaily, and certainly 
did pull out the fish at an astonishing rate. 

The town of Kishenghur, which is well built, and 
extensive for the rank it holds, is situated at the termi¬ 
nation of a range of lofty and rugged hills, twenty-two 
miles from the ancient city of Ajmeer. It is the capital 
of a petty principality, containing about 800 square 
miles, and the smallest of the nineteen states of Raj¬ 
pootaneh. The rajah’s residence is a massive fort or 
castle, not unlike Bomo of our feudal strongholds 
at home. It projects into the lake above-mentioned; 
hills at some little distance, walled to their summits, 
formid§ the background. This romantic pool, which 
is, when fall, two or three miles in circumference, is 
formed, as are many artificial jalabs or lakes of this 
country, by a broad stone hund or embankment. These 
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are of course highly valued in a somewhat arid bearer, holds a huge red chattah, or umbrella, in rcadi- 
country; for not only do they r^resh the eye, and add ness for his master’s summons. Let him fancy a breeze 
beauty to the scenery, but are of great use in irrigation; curling the lake, and two or three milk-white pelicans 
their waters being let off, as required, by means of riding far eat, like stately swans; whilst a ball is on 
sluices. The bund at Kishenghur, which has doubtless its way towards them, propelled from the ride of some 
existed forages, is formed of massive masonry—has pro* sporting griffin who prefers the gun to the rod. Let 
jecting bastions here and there—and, in addition to some him further draw upon another sense, and fancy that he 
regular ghauts, flights of steps along nearly its whole hears the sound of the tom-tom and sitair from the dis- 
length leading down to the water. It is, moreover, shaded taut summit of the rajah’s castle; and then, over all 
by aged and venerable trees, under the spreading boughs let him throw the amber light of a declining sun, and 
of which we sportsmen were wont to pitch our tents, he has just the scene before him which I have there so 
The embankment extends from the castle or palace for often witnessed. The rajah of Kishenghur of those 
the distance of two or three hundred yards, to Bonie rocky days, however, was no friend to the fishormen. He 
projections, pliere it terminates; and beyond this the did not, as was perhaps natural enough, like to have his 
lake forms a little bight or bay, the opposite side of fish caught and his privacy invaded; but his objections 
which is a bluff rocky promontory, partly wooded, and were invariably overruled, and he had it intimated to 
crowned with' a small white tomb or temple. This him more than once, I believe, in reply to his com- 
projection in some measure bifurcates that part of the plaints, that lie ought to consider the protection he 
lake, and gives a pleasing irregularity to its outline, enjoyed as cheaply purchased by his allowing the Fa- 
Some years after my first visit to it, as above-men- ringheesto enjoy a little amusement now and then in 
tioned, I was stationed at Nusseerabad, a large military their own way. Orientals imagine (and they are per- 
cantonment, formed a short time after the cession of haps not much mistaken) that nothing is too hard 
Ajmeer to the Britl&h government. It is about twenty for European skill to effect. A ludicrous example of 
miles from Kishenghur, which place was my favourite this occurred about the timo to which these recollec- 


resort whenever I could obtain a week or fortnight’s 
leave of absence. Of many such excursions I retain 
pleasing but indistinct recollections; the incidents, too, 


tions refer. A wag of an officer of my acquaintance, 
who passed much of his time at Kishenghur, having 
been refused permission to fish in th^ garden under 


from their similarity, have become confusedly blended the fort, gave out, in revenge, that a telescope which he 
in my mind. Of one of these excursions, which was a was in the habit of using and pointisg towards the 


right merry and successful one, and the party more than 
Usually numerous, I have, however, more distinct re¬ 


castle, had the wonderful property of revealing its most 
secret recesses, turning it in a manner inside out. This 


membrance than of the others, and will recall a few of was duly reported to the rajab, who, fully believing it 
the particulars, and make them the basis of what I possible, and that his stone walls were no protection to 


have to record regarding Kishenghur. 


liis privacy, was filled with consternation, and mode i 


I will not enlarge on our starting from cantonments formal complaint to the officer commanding at Nus- 


—our gallop across the rocky plain—our arrival—the 
smoking breakfast—the soothing hooklia—and so forth; 
but describe *the place and our general proceedings at 


seerabad against the offender, who, I believe, got well 
* frigged’ for his joke. 

The fish we caught at Kishenghur were of various 


Let, then, the reader picture to himself a gray kinds, but none of them exactly resembling any we 


and massy, but Orientalised fart or castle (partaking, 
however, more of the‘latter character), with battle- 
mented walls and loop-holes, numerous buildings, with 


have in England. The first in point of size and vora¬ 
city was the boalie, a creature, in habits and character, 
though not in appearance, coming very near eur fresh- 


liere and there jl cupola, or projecting Moorish-looking water shark, the pike. The form of the boalie is com- 
lattice (whence fancy might imagine the dark eyes of mon to a peculiar order of fish found in India, of which 
captive beauty peering), rising in pleasing irregularity there are many varieties. It is flat and tapering, and 
above them, tower and terrace commingled. Let him has a fringe-like ventral fin extending nearly its whole 
further imagine a verdant strip of garden, filled with the length. The back and head are of a greenish or ash 
pomegranate and the luxuriant and flag-like plantain, colour, and the belly a silvery white. It has no scales 
interposed between the walls and the lake, and mirrored (or, if it has, they are too small to be visible), but an 
in its waters; and then carrying his eye past this garden enormously capacious mouth. I do not know the maxi- 
and some walls, and an archway or two, it will rest on mum size to which they attain, but have caught them 
the long bund or embankment, on which, peeping out weighing from one to sixteen pounds. Onr native 
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front the grove, are the snow-white tents of the fishing 
party. Before the door of one of these, he may, in his 
mind’s eye, behold one of the sportsmen Idling luxuri- 


servants, from the Company’s provinces, ate them with 
great gusto, declaring that they were ‘ hurra rnuzza ka 
muchee,’ and ‘hurra ehicknai’—‘Very unctuous and 


ously in his chair, his feet strotclied on a mora, a book high-flavoured fishbut, from a prejudice, strong 
in liis hand, and tranquilly smoking his hooklia; amongst Europeans in India, against fish without scales, 
hard by, on one of the projecting bastions, another of I never knew them to be eaten by an officer. The booee. 
the party, with white hat of ample brim, giving him muchee, a tfuge sort of carp very common in India, and 
somewhat the look of a tall mushroom, is, rod in hand, excellent eating, which grows to sixty or eighty pounds, 
intently watching the motions of his float as it rides or even more, is to be found, I believe, at Kishenghur; 
on the waters below; whilst standing near, in mute but as I do not remember to have ever seen one caught 
attention, are some groups of black-bearded Rajpoots, there, I shall here soy nothing more of that species. A 
In their green or yellow tunics and lofty turbans, smaller sort, however, and a very beautiful flsh, the 
curiously gazing on the novel operations of the Faring- narrain, is abundant; and I have often taken them. 


bee. A sepoy, or derby, is near, leaning on 


The eye of the narrain is like a ruby, or some such 


or ramrod (the latter being often carried as a suostltute precious stone, mid very beautiful; and its scales are 
for the form®), and looking on the whole proceedings like burnished silver, with a slight copperith or golden 
withstood apathy and indifference; whilst »,oaheri or tinge. It seldom exceeds four or five pounds.lit weight. 
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The pootie, a sort of eliub or roach, is a famous fellow ; 
bites well, and pulls hard; prefers paste to worms ; and 
when there is a stiff breeze on the water, I have always 
found him to take best Two or three pounds is the 
largest I have seen. The calabanse, a leather-mouthed 
fl&h of the tench kind, I have likewise caught here, and 
it is very delicate eating ; likewise the chulwah, a little 
lively flsh, like.a thin plate of silver, which bites most 
ravenously, and requires no coaxing. With two or 
three hooks in, you may pull up an equal number of 
flsh at a time. This is, I believe, the kind which, as is 
well known, sometimes falls jn si lowers — a phenomenon 
accounted for by the fact, that they swim in shoals near 
the surface ; and being skimmed off, or rather sucked 
up, by the whirlwinds (or, as they are called in India, 
‘devils’) so common there, are deposited at a distance, 
and strewed over the surface of the ground. I never saw 
a shower of flsh myself; but that they do fall sometimes 
after a tuffaun, or tempest, and are seen leaping on tho, 
, grass, is incontestable. The whirlwinds I have men¬ 
tioned are sometimes attended with the most destruc¬ 
tive effects, unroofing houses, tearing up trees, and 
doing other damage. Besides the flsh I have described, 
there were eels and various other kinds ; so the reader 
may imagine there was no lack of sport. This variety, 
by creating a pleasing uncertainty when a flsh was 
hooked as to what he might be, added greatly to the 
interest of the sport here. 

Some may tiiink float-fishing in still water a very 
dull sort of occupation, and tending to justify Johnson’s 
definition of tlit? sport—a stick with a fool at one end 
and a worm at the other—and so perhaps it is, under 
ordinary circunfstances, in some petty sluggish stream 
or duck-pond of a place, where you know to a certainty 
that nothing in the way of magnitude or variety will 
fall to your lot. But expand your pond into a Jake, 
where your fish has space to dance you a saraband, and 
run you out a hundred yards of line before you can 
draw vour breath, down the middle, back again, right 
and left, and plenty of sea-room, gliding, shooting, and 
cutting capers like a Taglioni; tenant its profundity 
with flsh of an unascertained size and variety; then the 
, whole affair acquires dignity—mystery and uncertainty, 
parents of pleasurable emotions, brood over it, and it 
presents altogether another aspect. I certainly never 
enjoyed float-fishing so much as at this place, and one 
or two otiiers of a similar description. Seated on 
one of the bastions or abutments, my legs hanging 
over, intently would I watch my little buoy ; at 
length it would tremble, give two or three preliminary 
cocks, and then down with it as solemnly and majes¬ 
tically as a theatrical ghost through a trap-door. 
Then was the agitating moment. I would strike, and, 
whiz! away would bolt an eight or ten-pounder right 
into the depths of the lake; reel singing like a hum¬ 
ming-top, till he had taken perhaps almost tho last 
yard of my line. Great has often been my fear on such 
occasions that ho would pursue his headlong course a 
few yards farther, and snap my tackle ; but often as I 
have been on the verge of that catastrophe, by singular 
good fortune it never actually happened to me, and I 
always contrived to turn my flsh, and reel up a good 
piece of line in readiness for another harmless dart. 
Often have I walked up and down the bund for the best 
part of an hour with a big flsh, before I could tire and 
sbeure him. One large boalic which I caught on the 
occasion above referred to, occupied me, I am satisfied, 
two hours before I had him fairly on his side. I had 
.but a .light fly-rod and a slender line, and could apply 
but a moderate degree of force to him ; and it was cer¬ 
tainly a foil half-hour before I could raise him to the 
surface; and get a sight of him. When he did come, 
however, he gave a most exhilarating and indignant 
splash, which told pretty plainly that he was no sprat. 
He weighed between sixteen and seventeen pounds. 
This flsh fairly tired me out walking up and down, and 
shifting foe rod from one aching hand to the ether, 
before! had secured him. 

• • 

The boalie is sometimes lumpish and lazy, and does 
not give equally good sport ; but dccasionally he is very 
strong, and makes desperate play. I saw foe present 
Colonel P - s, now in India, and a flrst-rate fisher¬ 

man, .play one hero once for an extraordinary length of 
time—I am afraid to say how long, but think it was 
some hours. He will, if this ever meets his eye, remem¬ 
ber the long’struggle he had, the broken rod, and our 
speculations touching the bulk of the flsh, which turned 
out, though large, bo much smaller than we expected. 
From frequent fishing since foe occupation of Ajmeer, 
there is doubtless much less fish here than formerly 5 
but to give an idea of what might be takdh at one 
time, I may mention that one day, between break¬ 
fast and dinner, I caught eighty pounds, accurately 
ascertained by weighing them on a steelyard. The 
greater portion of these were booties, of from two to 
eight or ten pounds. The eatable portions, pooties, 
n.'t rains, fte. of tills and other ‘ takes,’ which we did 
‘iMt consume fresh, we converted into au Indian luxury 
calk 1 ‘tamarind fish,’ whicli is thus prepared. Tho 
fish being cleaned, is cut up into small pieces or junks, 
and well mixed with tamarinds it* a conserved state, 
but without sugar. The mixture is then put into jars, 
and in a short time the acid of tlje tamarind pene¬ 
trates the flsh, completely dissolving the bones and 
cartilages, and imparting to it a delicate garnet colour 
and delicious flavour. A piece of tamarind fish fried 
for breakfast, witli rice, -forms a very agreeable relish, 
and 1 am surprised it 1 ms nat found its way to this 
country. 

Though fishing was our principal amusement here, it 
was by no means our only resource. We had various 
ways of killing ‘ the enemy ;’ and when they all failed^ 
we went to sleep, the siesta being much in vogue in 
India. Sometimes we shot, sometimes coursed the hare, 
the fox, and the jackal ; and once or twice, when my 
friend George S— —- brought his hawks and falconers, 
we had a little sport in that way. Unless your bird is 
well trained, however, and thoroughly under command, 
hawking, if I may judge from the little I have seen of 
it, is productive of more trouble than pleasure, it being 
often extremely difficult, particularly in hush or tree 
jungle, to lure him back, and the more so if he has 
struck his quarry. I have known a bird sometimes to 
sit unseen on a tree or rock for !tn hour or two, whilst 
foe poor falconer, with glove and meat displayed, has 
vainly tried to coax him back. There are many varieties 
of the fhlcou in India, hotli long iuid** 8 hort-winged, 
hut I am not acquainted with many of their names. 

The pirie, a long-winged nnd powerful hawk, is flown 
at the large black curlew, which gives sport very simi¬ 
lar to that afforded by the heron in Europe. The moment 
he catches a glimpse of the pirie, he mounts, wildly 
screaming, as if anticipating liis fate, whilst his fierce 
pursuer strains every nerve to get above him. Thus 
they mount, till dwindled to specks in the clear sky ; 
but the upper hand once gained by the pirie, down they 
both come, cleavisg the air like thunderbolt, and the 
curlew is generally griped by the pirie’s talons ere long, 
and borne a captive to the ground. As the birds ascend, 
they rapidly recede, and it becomes necessary that foe 
hawker should gallop after, and fix his gaze upon them ; 
hence arises the danger of the sport; for whilst the 
sportsman's eye is thus, like the poet’s, glancing heaven¬ 
wards, he is likely to experience a little practical bathos, 
by sinking into a pit or a Mahratta well. I do not 
know whether the sparrow-hawk is ever trained for 
sport in Europe, but in India he often is. He is carried 
in the hand, partially concealed, and thrown at small 
birds much as you would fling a stone. When thus 
launched, he takes his quarry in a moment I have 
often seen a bevy of sociable mines* hopping about 
amongst the cows, as do our starlings, and chattering 
very pSasantly together, when one of them, to. Ms 

* JBlrds so called, about tho atac of a starling. 

4 
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astonishment, has suddenly found himself in 
the gripe of this little bird. 

Here, for the meantime at least, must end my recol¬ 
lections of Indian sport. Perhaps I may once, more 
meet the reader on the same ground. 


A VISIT TO BERANGER, 

[From the 1 Glasgow Citizen.’] 

I account it no small honour to have enjoyed a tete-a-tete, 
of an hour’s length, with the firet of the French lyrical 
poets—oven Beranger himself, who lias been well named 
the Burns of Franoo, and of whom his country is as proud 
as is Scotland of her own immortal bard. The hope of 
seeing this celebrated writer formed no small item in my 
list or anticipated pleasures on leaving home, and amply 
was that hope fulfilled ; for not only was I kindly welcomed 
by Beranger, and pressed to repeat my visit, but my tran¬ 
slations of ms songs and poems received the poet’s marked 
approbation, expressed in a letter which he was so good 
as address to me on the subject a few days afterwards. 
Little did I expect, jin I amused an occasional idle hour 
in translating ‘ Le Violon Brlse,’ • Le Yieux Sergcnt,’ ‘ Lea 
Etoiles qui filent,’ and others of Hettinger's poems, that 
I should one day mffet the good old man from whose warm 
heart and clear head they had emanated ; and little would 
I have grudged my journey, had my interview with the 
author of these pieces been its only recompense. 

■After being eight or ten days in Paris, 1 wrote a note to 
Beranger, statiug that I had attempted' the translation of 
part of bis works into English, and would feel honoured by 
having an interview accorded me when it might answer his 
convenience to grant it. The return of post brought me a 
polite reply, appointing the following Monthly at ten o'clock 
ibr the meeting, and regrettiug that he could not allow me 
to choose my own time, as he was obligod very soon to go 
into the oountry. 'When Monday came, I got into an omni¬ 
bus after breakfast, and enjoyed a pleasant ride to Passy, 
a village on the river-side, within three or four miles of 
Paris, and where Beranger has for some time resided. It 
wanted a quarter to ten when T arrived, so 1 had sufficient 
time to olimb the lull on which Passy stands, and to in¬ 
quire for RuaVineuse, No 21.—the residence of the poet. 
A oountry youth showed mo the house, which is a neat 
Uttlc mansion of two storeys, having a Bort of bronze door, 
and the Venetian-blind-looking outside window-shutter 
everywhere to be met with in France. It, was altogether 
such a dwelling as I had imagined a man of Berangec’s 
simple taste likely to inhabit, and I felt a degree of rever 
enee as I knocked at the gate. My summons was an¬ 
swered by an elderly servant-maid, who, on my desiring to 
see Beranger, told me to follow her up stairs, which I did, 
catching a glimpse, as I crossed the lobby, of a well ar¬ 
ranged flower-garden behind the house. On reaching the 
top of the uppermost stair, she opened a door, and said po¬ 
litely, 1 Entrez, monsieur, s’il vous plait,’ when I at onoe 
found myself in the presence of the French bard. Ho rose 
to receive me on my entrance with the politeness so natu¬ 
ral io his nation, and at the same time with a degree of 
pleasant jocularity well calculated to put a stranger at his 
ease, and begged me to be seated on tigs easy chair which 
he had just left. When I wished to take another scat, 
Beranger intercepted nio, placed his hands on my shoulder, 
and pressed mo back into his own, replying laughingly to 
the acknowledgment of the honour he had done me in 
granting me the interview—‘ Ah, my dear sir, don’t speak 
of it—-there’s little enough honour in being received by a 
poor fellow of an old baehelor like me—sit down then I beg 
of you.’ This was of course said in French, in which lan- 

B all our conversation was conducted, as he scarcely un- 
mds a word of English. He then drew liis seat close 
in front of mine, with so good-natured a look, that I felt un¬ 
der no more constraint than if 1 had known him for years. 
Should this meet the eye of anyone who has enjoyed the 
privilege of intercourse with Beranger, he will recognise 
the poet 8 uimffected'kindness in thfe little scene. Beran- 


Rj°ed. An attic room with a bow-window—a bed with 
. plain blue check curtains at the one end of the apartment— 
a small tabic having a mahogany desk on it at the other—a 


oouple of chairs—at most half-a-dozen of volumes—‘ voila 
tout’—‘ behold all.’ The first song-writer of France needed 
no artificial circumstance to give interest to his name or 
to his residence. As he himself says of his great Emperor 
(in the ‘ Souvenirs du Peuple,’ well translated in Chanwers’s 
Journal somo years ago)—• 

‘ They will tell of all his glory round the hearth for many a day.’ 

Beranger is a little man, I should soy Meet 5 inches in 
height, about 65 years of age, of a firm make, and appa¬ 
rently robust and healthy. He has an intellectual forehead, 
regular and rather handsome features, and a clear bikok 
eye. The principal expression of his face is, 1 think, that 
of kindness and shrewdness ; and 1 at once set him down 
as a man of large and noble heart, as became a poet. He 
wore a gray dressing-gown and a black silk cap ; and the 
window of his room was darkened a little, so I suppose his 
sight is not very strong. The pictures wo have of Beran¬ 
ger are, without exception, bad; the only good likeness 
which I could meet with being a little stucco east, a copy 
of which 1 brought homo with me, and which I shall be 
happy to show to any admirer of the original. But to 
return to onr interview. Beranger expressed his regret 
that he could not talk much with me about the English 
poets, from his being unacquainted with the language, and 
so few of them being translated into French. He said it 
was remarkable that, after his own oharactcr as an author 
had been established for many years, his countrymen still 
persisted in considering him less as a poet than as a ‘ ohnu- 
sonnior’ (a writer of songs); and that it was in Scotland 
his claim to the title of port, was first recognised, in an 
article in the Edinburgh Review. I told him that lie was 
considered, by those who knew his writings in my native 
land, tlie Burns of Franco; to which lie replied, that a 
prouder encomium could not be passed qn him than was 
implied hi that name ; adding, that although lie could not 
read Bums, he revered his memory‘from what lie had 
hoard of his works by friends who could. He had been 
intimate with Sir J. Mackintosh, whom lie used to sen often 
in Paris. Sir Walter Scott Beranger does not consider a 
great or correct writer. He complained of tho errors to be 
found in ‘ Quentin Durward’ as to tho life and character of 
Louis XI. of France, and generally of historical blunders. 
He admitted, however, that his novels were grand pano¬ 
ramas, in which appear splendid and interesting groups, 
but with few characters perfectly well drawn ; and ho re¬ 
marked, that in all of the novels of Mir Walter Scott, the 
interest of the reader attaches itself naturally to some 
other individual rather than to the hero or hoTOtno—which 
he considered a defect—instancing ‘ Ivanhoe,’ where Re¬ 
becca is the centro of interest, &e. &c. Ilis poetry (Sir 
Walter’s) Beranger understood to bo enchanting. He 
mentioned also that, of tiie older works of fiction, ‘ The 
Monk,’ by Lewis, and ‘ Caleb Williams,’ by Cod win, are 
mohl admired in France ; he considers them both fine 
works. After some conversation, which I shall not here 
quote, in reference to living English authors, wo touched 
upon iiis own poems, some of which I told him were, 1 
thought, unfit for translation into English, owing to the 
subjects of them having either passed out of mind, or pos¬ 
sessing an interest purely local. He expressed a desire 
that I should lend him my translations, that he might, 
submit them to a friend of his who understands English 
thoroughly, aud on whose opinion in litcrory matters he 
can rely ; and having brought tho pieces with mo for that 
purpose, I left them with him, saying that should they 
meet his approbation, it might encourage me to the tran¬ 
slation of othors. On my naming the edition of his works 
which I possess, Beranger informed me that it was a very 
imperfect one, and said he regretted he had beside liim 
only one copy of a correct edition, and that copy marked 
with typographical corrections of his own on tho margin, 
but that if I would accept it, I should confer a favour on 
him. I told him I should value it very highly; so he 
wrote my name on it, and I put it into my pocket. We _ 
then talked for half an hour more, when I rose to depart, 
but he made me sit down again. Messages began to come 
in, however, so I bade him farewell, having first agreed to 
return in a few days to hear his opinion of my translations. 
He accompanied me to the stair, shook me warmly by the 
hand, and so we parted and I left the amiable Bersiiger, 
whose songs will have an existence coequal with that of 
the language in which they are written. ; \l < . 

Although Beranger has been little before the pttbHo of 
late, he still eontumee to write; hat his present preduc- 
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tions, as he told me, will not appear until after his death. 
JIo smiled when I replied that I hoped in that caao it 
might be long indeed ere we should seo a new song of Be- 
ranger. 

It is difficult to conceive the power which this author 
has over the popular mind in Frants). There is no doubt 
that his ‘ Chansons’ had an immense influence in produc¬ 
ing the revolution in 1830, although he does not view the 
existing government with approbation, and has reftised 
everything in the shape of boon or favour at its hands. At 
the funeral of his friend Lafitte, not long ago, which was 
attended by the lting and princes, the royal carriages passed 
onward unnoticed ; but when that of Reranger appeared, a 
burst of acclamation welcomed* the poet of the people—his 
horses were unyoked, and hundreds strove for the honour 
of drawing him in triumph j it was with difficulty ho per¬ 
suaded them to desist. Beranger's retirement is far from 
being of a cynical or misanthropic character. He seems 
to have sought his 1 chimney corner 1 from a desire of repose 
after a busy, and, latterly, not unrowarded life; and to 
have carried to it, in its full strength, that generous suscep- 
, tibilily of friendship and patriotism which breathes in all 
his songs. He possesses a mighty lyre, one vibration o 
whose chords would still rouse a kingdom to attention. 


A 8URCHCAL P0ZZLE. 

Between the years 1750-80, the medical rage of the day 
was for tar-water, just as brandy and salt, hydropathy, and 
other universal remedies, have been fashionable lately. 
The newspapers teemed with accounts of wonderful cures 
which were sait|,\o have been almost miraculously brought, 
about by the use of tar in various forms. Pamphlets and 
scientific essays,were published, the most celebrated of 
which was written by Dr Berkeley, Bishop of Cloy lie, called 
‘Siris, ov a (,'hain of Philosophical Reflections and inquiries 
concerning Tar-water.’ Scarcely a disease existed which 
the public were led to believe was not to be cured by the 
invaluable but far from aromatic.nostrum. Berkeley found 
tar-water infallible for nervous cholic ; some declared it 
had otired them of the gout; from others it had driven 
smay ague, toothache, asthmas, and consumption. But 
the most remarkable cases in which tar was said to have 
been effectually curative, were those of broken limbs. One 
of the most singular of such instances is thus related in 
one of Horace Walpole’s letters to Sir Horace Mann, which 
has been recently made public' A sailor who had broken 
his leg was advised to communicate his case to the Koyal 
Society. The account he gave was, that, having fallen 
from tho top of the mast, and fractured his leg, he had 
dressed it with nothing but tar and oakum, and yet in 
three days was able to walk as well as before the accident. 
The story at first appeared quite incredible, as no such 
efficacious qualities were known in tar, and still less in 
oakum ; nor was a poor sailor to bo credited on his 
own bare assertion of so wonderful a cure. The Society 
very reasonably demanded a fuller relation, and, I sup¬ 
pose, tile corroboration of evidence. Many doubted whether 
tlie leg had been really broken. That part of the story 
had been amply verified. Still, it was difficult to believe 
that the man had made use of no other applications than 
tar and oakum; and bow the;/ should cure a brokt., leg 
iu tlireo days, even if they could cure it at all, was a .nat¬ 
ter of the utmost wonder. Several letters passed between 
the Society and the patient, who persevered in tho most 
solemn asseverations of having used no other remedies; and 
it does appear beyond a doubt that the man speaks truth. 
It is a little uncharitable, but I fear there are surgeons 
who might not like this abbreviation of attendance and 
qxpense; but, on tho other hand, you will be charmed with 
the plainahonest simplicity of the Bailor. In m postscript 
to his last letter he added these words:—“I forgot to tell 
your honours that tho leg was a wooden One. 1 ” Tins story, 
thacmh true, did not occur exactly as Walpole relates it. 
The hoax was played off by a very eccentric character of 
h< ‘ 




Ssjil Society di sou seed the extraordinary na- 
■ith the Pleat earnest gravity, bringing all 
"re to tx 


deliberations was given to the 
hn Hill sent a second letter, inform¬ 


ing the Society that he had forgotten to state one circum¬ 
stance in the cure, which was, that the sailor’s leg was a 
wooden one! This pleasantry having got extensive cur¬ 
rency, the universal virtues of tar and tar-water were 
much less believed in, and at last got quite exploded. 

MORAL REFORM BY THE ALLOTMENT SYSTEM. 

We can fancy a small country village—where the hand 
of Clod has been bountiful, but which man, who ought to 
have made it a paradise, has rendered a wilderness — 
afflicted and overran with pauperism, drunkenness, and 
crime. The minister for years lias been steady in his 
observance of the ordinances of the church, lias discoursed 
on each succeeding Sabbath most eloquently on the secular 
as well as spiritual advantages of attention to the require¬ 
ments of religion; but, alas! to listless or slender congrega¬ 
tions. He goes from house to house on lay days, earnestly 
imploring his flock to leave tho error of their ways, and 
seek for salvation in the merits of a crucified Redeemer ; 
but his remonstrances are received with scoffing, and his 
^riTcd office does net shield him from personal insult. By 

* Mftucnec with tho neighbouring gentry, an Allotment 
Soc.oty is formed ; a portion of land is appropriated to its 
object by the owners, by persons holding it in trust for 
special purposes; or a part, of the *clergyman*s alebo is 
found to be suitable. Half an acre is intrusted to the care 
of some of tho most respectably-convicted cottagers, ac¬ 
cording to tlie size of tlicir respective families. They are 
furnished with husbandry implements, seeds, and other 
requisite articles, at the lowest possible price', and on terms 
according with their circumstances. The beer-shop, which 
these persons formerly frequented, and where they sacri¬ 
ficed tlicir health, means, and character, and imbibed the 
worst, principles from the debauched conversation of their 
depraved companions, or the perusal of infidel and revolu¬ 
tionary publications, is deserted ; instead of prowling at 
night among the preserves of their wealthy neighbour^ 
and combating with gamekeepers—too often to the loss of 
life on either side, and the sacrifice of tho murderer—they 
sleep the sleep of peace, and rise refreshed to pursue the 
labours of tho day. Their wives become more domesti¬ 
cated and affectionate, tlicir children look to their return 
home with delight, instead of awe and horror. Tlicir meals 
— economically prepared under receipts furnished probably 
by the minister’s, wife or daughter—Wo a relish for them 
which they never before enjoyed. Their Rottage has a 
cleanly aspect, which it had not been accustomed to bear; 
their little flower-garden and the plants in tlie window arc 
thriving; their clothes axe well mended ; their pig fattens, 
and grunts his satisfaction in the well-built and comfort¬ 
ably-littered stye; and tho sale of tho produce of their 
separate allotments lias enabled them to place a consider¬ 
able sum in the savings’ bank of the village, as provision 
for a rainy day. There is no more radicalism in the parish; 
drunkenness and discontent have disappeared; poachers 
aro unknown in the vicinity; there are no riotings or com¬ 
plainings ; but the rural sports of the village are restored 
and kept up with spirit, without degenerating into excess ; 
the ancient and honourable character of England’s hold 
peasantry is re-established; the church is crowded, and 
the worshippers numerous and devout.— Liverpool Mail. 

NEW RECIPE FOR AN OLD DISH. 

We find the following droll recipe for making ‘ Scotch por¬ 
ridge’ in the Encyelopiedia of Domestic Economy, a work 
published the other day by Longman and Company. ‘Stir 
oatmeal and water together, ana let it settle. Pour off the 
water, and add fresh to it. This must remain till the next 
day, when the water is strained away from the oatmeal, 
and boiled. Milk is added while the porridge is boiling. 
The milk must be in tlie proportion of two parts of milk to 
one of water.’ This is truly excellent. To make Scotch 
porridge, throw away the meal 1 We fear tbeadvioewill 
not be very thankfully received in the north. 

t 

SOCIAL CONVERSATION. 

Talk not of music to a physician, nor of medicine to a 
fiddler, unless the fiddler should be sink, and the physician 
at a concert. He that speaks only of such subject* as are 
familiar to himself, treats Hie con: May as the stork did the 
fox, presenting an entertainment to Matin a deep pitcher, 
out of which no creature could feed hut * tongd® 1 .fowl. 
—Jonet ofjiayland. ' ' .-".v 
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ADVICE TO DWELLERS IN TOWI|B., f ( 

BY 4 OWXLLER IN MANCHEBTZR. ' • • 

i iff those fair seasons of th* year, when the Mr is calm and 
pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness against nature pot to 
go forth and view her beauties, and partake in her rejoicing« with 
heaven and earth.’—Jfiitda. 

Djcau England ' blessings on ihy soil, 

Thy wide and fertile volleys. 

Thy stately balls, that stand so fair, 

’Mid lawns and leafy alleys 1 

Blessings upon thy breezy downs, 

. Thy mountain wildernesses, 

Thy forest walks and sylvan nooks, 

Thy far-off, green recesses 1 

Thy village churches, old and gray, 

Thoir dead serenely sleeping. 

While over them the ancient yews 
A solemn watch are keeping 1 ' 

Thy moss-grown, swallow-haunted spires, 
tlpwards our thoughts directing; 

Visible links 'twist heaven and earth, 

Vs with our God connecting 1 

England 1 thqsc blessings take from one 
Who thinks It n high duty, 

To wander forth, oven for a daj, 

To revel ir tliy beauty. 

Short-sighted men 1 to starve jour souls, 

And miss life’s purest pleasures. 

By living pent-up, and apart 
From nU these open treasures 1 

Call it not life, but i atber death i 
Your highest powers misusing, 

Jn vstit pursuit of phantom wants, 

Tho only true wcall b losing 1 

For what is true wealth, but the amount 
Of blessings to us flowing 
From all on earth we love and bless— 

The power of love forth-showing ? 

Como out, then, dwellers ’mid dead walls. 

Sick of the din and striving. 

Health will lie breathed into your souls, 

From sights and sounds ro\ iving 1 

Mature, thy most mysterious power, 

Aiid holiest immstralion. 

Is when thou bring'st to chafed heart* 

Thy * tranquil restoration 1 * 

The blessing comps t, us, if we. 

In thy sweet graco heliei mg, 

Go fortli with trustful heart, and free. 

Thy influence receiving. 

I, wanifering In the Vale of Dove, 

Have found these things no fiction ; 

For woods, and streams, and meadows green, 

Brought mo their benediction. 

Tho morning air, tho wild-flower’s scent, 

The sun upon the river, 

Made my whole soul a thanksgiving 
Unto the Gracious Giver 1 

On Kaddos Hal] the golden hues 
Of eve were softly falling, 

As in its silent eourts I stood, 

• The long ago' recalling: 

The sparkling eyes and graceful forms, 

Tho mirth and music ringing, 

A sigh, perchance, from some young heart, 

Tho minstrel’s love-song bringing! 

Round these wide hearths, on winter nights. 

The wind and rain loud beating. 

What maidens fair, and stately men, 

Have sat, old tales repeating 1 

Oh 1 dearer far than gilded halls, 

Thou venerable Haddon 1 

Thoughts of thy brave old English life , 

My heart will ever gladden. 

Come forth, then, dwellers in the towns, 

Your onres behind yon leaving. 

Your desks and mills, your books and Mils, 
j Tom' hammering and weaving. 

b Against old England’s majesty, 

jr. Against our better reason, 

SL And sacred inner life and health, ; 

,4 This Is the true high treason' , i' . 


—»-r——p-- 

TtUiWe sbu| up, whilo nil around 


i i Theljalmy winds are blowing— 

* TO Tore those suiumer thoughts that 

Our winter hearths more glowing. 

\ \rhsn At lAbless thee, dim old lank 
Y And dewiplt otufhigji duty 
And prjvtioge.to see mid f* 4 l - 
The affluence of thjTieauty! 

—HVitten in Dovedalc, Atifftul (1,IK-14. 


• PROCRASTINATION. 

Sir Walter .Scott, writing to a friend who hid obtained 
a situation, gave him this excellent advice:—You most bo 
aware of stumbling over a propensity which easily besots 
yon, from not having jour time fully employed. I mean 
what the women very expressively call dmrdltng. Your 
motto must be, Hoc uye. Do instantly whatever is to lie 
done, and take the hours of rccreaiion aft or business, aiul 
never before it. When a regiment is under march, the 
rear is often thrown into confusion because tho front do 
not move steadily, and without interruption. It is the 
same thing with business. If that which is first in hand 
is notinst.mil>, steadily, and regularly despatched, other 
things accumulate behind, till affaira begin to press aH at 
onee, nnd no human brain can stand the confusion. Pray, 
mind this: this is a habit of mind which is very apt to 
beset mon of intellect and talent, especially when thofr 
time is not regularly filled up, and is left at thoir own 
arrangement. But it is like the ivy pound tho oak, ,-m<i 
ends by limiting, if it does not destroy, the power of manly 
and necessary exertion. I must love a man so wellj to 
whom I offer sueh a word of advice, that I will not apolo¬ 
gise for it, bui expect to hear you are become as regular 
as a Dutch clock—houra. quarters, minutes, all marked 
and appropriated. This is a great cast in life, and must 
be played with all skill and caution.— Lodhaii'n Life of 
Scott. 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness to those 
hours which splendour cannot gild, and acclamation cannot 
exhilarate. Those soft intervals of unbended amusement, 
in which a man shrinks to his natural dimensions, and 
throws aside tho ornaments and disguises which he feels 
in privacy to be useless encumbrances, and to lose all 
effect when they become familiar. To lie happy at home, 
is the ultimate result of all ambition, the end to which 
every enterprise and labour tend*, and of which every 
desire prompts the execution. It is, indeed, at home tliait 
every man must be known by those who would have a just 
estimate of his \ irtue or felicity; for smiles and embroidery 
arc alike occasional, and the mind is often dressed for show- 
in painted honour and fictitious benevolence.— Johnson. 

A HINT TO Till; ARISTOCRACY. 

Baron Aldcrson, at the last summer assizes, addressed 
the following remarks to the grand jury of the county nl . 
.SuffolkIn a neighbouring county which I passed 
through on tho circuit this time, I had what I am afraid I 
shall not have here—a day of rest j and I went out into the 
country, and had tho pleasure of seeing a match of orickof, 
in which a noble carl, the lord-lieutenant of bis ctmiMo', 
was playing with the tradesmen, the labourers, and alj 
around him, and I believe he lost no respect frotn that 
course—they loved him better, but they did not tOSppet 
him loss. I believe that if they themselves associated nap--: 
with the lower classes of society, tlie kingdom of England, 
would bo in a far safer, and society in a for sounder, qon-, 
dition. I wish I could put it to the minds of all to think 
so, because I think it is true.’ * b v 


GOOD MANNERS. 

Good manners are the blossoms of 


> • i 

sense, and; it 


to oblige, and attention to the gratification «t otWdrii, 
which is tho foundation of good manners.— Lockr. « 
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WARLIKE TALK. ■ 

It is partly amusing and partly alarming to hear man 
* and newspapers from time to time breaking out into 
warlike talk whenever any trifling difference arises 
between the diplomatists of our country and those of 
Prance and America. To do our country justice, it is 
not so much given to the bellicose spirit as either France 
or America; yet there is enough of this style of feeling 
about us to merit notice, and the words ‘ national 
honour,’ * insult to the British flag,’ ‘ ample redress,’ still 
occur with sufficient frequency to show that we are not 
wholly free from the atrocious disposition to war. In 
the very eagerness to keep up a large military establish¬ 
ment, merely liht it be needed, there is something to 
create uneasiness id a well-disposed mind, showing, as 
it does, that inclination to anticipate wrong which so 
often leads to wrong being given. Perhaps much of 
j this warlike bravado is owing'to the ignorance of war 
and all its woes, which must now be tbc condition of a 
large part of our nation. The men under flve-and- 
! thirty form a considerable portion of the energetic part 
| of our population, and all of these can know nothing of 
j war except from hearsay, because there lias been peace 
| ever since they were babies. It may therefore be, that 
I many of those men on whom public movements depend, 

! are reckless in courting the hostility of other countries, 

I merely from false notions of what war is, what its effects 
j are upon national progress, and the possibility of ending 
it when it proves inconvenient. Happening to be just 
old enough to have some recollections of the last war, 
it occurs to me that I shall probably be doing some 
| good service if I detail these for the instruction of men 
j somewhat my juniors. 

j The most conspicuous external feature of the war¬ 
time was of course the vast quantity of what is 
not inexpressively called soldiering. Bodies of mili¬ 
tary, regular and local, met the eye everywhere, and 
no spectacles attracted more attention than reviews, 
consecrations of colours (a profanity still practised, 
but at which men a few years hence must be astounded 
merely to think that it ever existed), and illumina¬ 
tions fer victories. So prevalent were these things, 
that even the sports of children took a character from 
them, and mimic regiments with wooden swords, 
paper caps, and toy drums, were to be seen in the 
,neight. ,;rhood of every school. Such shows were, in 
8 show*, but can we doubt that they cn- 

,'tltoe, feelings, and even intellectual energies 
of-toapOqple, to the neglect of things more Important ! 
A large proportion of toe able-bodied men of the coun¬ 
try #mit that tone obliged to bear arms; either they 
were constrained ty ^ifegard to public opinion, or ft 
**•? tlto wWiaiMln i ofthfcte oouBtry. teVecome vo- 
luntoopjjpMftr weto'etefeBeS : by law to. appear to 


eorps of local militia. Thus so far was their attention 
diverted from their business, and by so ’much was the 

•nntrv of course impoverished. Rich men, indeed, 

' V- d obtain exemption from the latter kin£ of service 
by purchasing the services of a substitute of humbler 
rank; but this poor men could not ^fford, and they wore 
therefore forced, when the lot fell upon them, to toko up 
arms, to the desertion of their wives and children, and 
the abandonment of their ordinary calling. One also 
occasionally heard of the press-gang going about, and 
forcing merchant-mariners on board war-vessels, service 
in which was only a few years before considered as a fit 
punishment for unruly members of society and a minor 
class of malefactors. 

My boyhood was spent in a small provincial town. I 
there saw three hundred of the men of a small district 
every year do duty for a month as soldiers. Recruiting 
parties paid us frequent visits, and went about inveigling 
thoughtless young men into the army, to the infinite 
distress of the parents whom they were deserting. In 
the latter years of the war, when there was a great need 
fur men, high bounties were given for recruits; and we 
would then see jioor youths giving up theii; liberty and 
an honest calling for ten or twelve pounds, the most of 
which sum, or the whole, would probably bo dissipated 
in one debauch before they had^once returned to their 
sober senses. In brief time these youths went abroad 
to enter into active service, and we were perpetually 
hearing of casualties more or less fatal Jiefalling them. 
But the mere loss of so many individuals, and the grief 
which the loss occasioned in particular circles, were not 
the sole evils of the case. The more serious conse¬ 
quences were seen in the poverty induced in families by 
the absence or loss of the members most capable of 
gaining bread, and in the sadder class of evils which 
often befall young families left without parental protec¬ 
tion. I distinctly remember hardships thus endtered 
by humble families, such as are not now experienced 
from the same causes in the same departments of society. 
And when it so liappened that a man returned from 
military service to the bosom of his family, it was too 
often found that he was not in any respect improved 
by his absence. 

In August 1811, when nine years of age, I visited 
Edinburgh for the first time: it was also toe first time 
I had ever seen a large town. Walking . along the 
streets, and before I had as yet been taken to any house, 
1 Observed a large crowd proceeding along the High 
Street On narrow inspection it provedto ,Tt» a troop 
of French prisone rs fd o y Jirterabte-teoktogwretehes— 
who had just been dtoarked from a veittri in Leitli 
Roads, and were pbw on tliair wsjy%> a prison in toe 
castle, enclosed within m uqp.rc of British soldiers. I 
followed them with my Wwififiplli' togfesade 'on' the 
Castle-bilk andthere fbr toe Stot tto» beheld that won- 
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der to country boys— the sea —a beautiful estuary lying feeble sailing powers lost convoy, and were snapped up 
still beneath the autumn sun, and having a series of by the French privateers. But indeed the difficulties 
large war-vessels suspendedas it were upon its clearness, which war introduced into all departments of foreign trade 

_like painted ships were enormous. The enemy was perpetually closing up 

Upon a painted ooean. . markets against ns, or our markets were lqst by their 

_ . , . , ... becoming the scats of war. At length Napoleon had 

This also was a sight peculiar to the time; one of great the whole continent sealed up, so that it was only pos- 
beauty certainly, but of external beauty only. Entering sible to smuggle goods into it. And such was the unccr- 
the castle, we quickly found our way to the place occu- tainty attending this mode of traffic, that it was.no sur- 
pied by the French prisoners, a gloomy building between prise when one half of the merchants of Leith, the chief 
the square and the now barrack, having a court into port in Scotland, were found one morning to have been 
which the poor men were allowed to come, like animals ruined by a speculation in sugar, the article being de- 
kept in a-zoological garden, for the sake of a little fresh signed for use on the continent. One of the Expedients 
air. In the palisades surrounding the court was a small for carrying on this clandestine commerce was to furnish 
wicket, -at which they were allowed to exhibit trinkets British ships with forged papers, establishing them as 
of their owe making for sale, including hair watch- foreign bottoms, and thus enabling them to sail to ini- 
ehains, hair rings, and little toys fashioned from the mical ports. This practice was carried to such an ex¬ 
bones of their rations. There we saw a group of eager tent, as to be thought nothing of; it was even winked 
mustachcd visages gleaming out, as offers were made to at by law. Owing, too, to the high duties required by 
them for the purchase of their wares—articles trilling the expenses of war, smuggling was largely practised in 
as could wfil be, but the produce of which was never- all the excise departments, insomuch that the honest 
theless of great consequence in procuring them some brewer, distiller, or candleinaker, had no chance. The 
small comforts to l$elp out their prison fare. I may office of solicitor in the excise-office was then understood 
here remark, that it was marvellous to the people of to be worth five thousand a-year, mainly from the per- 
this country how universally the knack of making such quisitos arising from prosecutions. The officers of the 
trifling articles was diffused among the French. It revenue were almost to a man accessible to corruption : 
is . of more importance to remark, that the condition a distiller in East Lothian, finding one particularly difU- 
of the many thousands of prisoners who were kept in cult to deal with, at length brought infamous women 
this country was not the least unpleasant feature of to assail him, and thus succeeded. The pernicious effects 
the war-time. Their rations ami accommodations were of all these practices upon general society could not but 
not so good as those of malefactors arc now. And be very great. 1 distinctly recollect till lower tone of 
think of the condition of these poor helpless beings the public mind of those days. No one seemed to have an 
depending often upon the mere caprice of the two belli- idea that there was anything wrong in Improving one's 
gerent governments. When Napoleon was severe upon circumstances at (he expense of the public without any 
liis English prisoners, or merely alleged to bo so (which adequate return of service. All who supplied it with 
was quite enough), then the British government chose articles of any kind, cheated it without compunction, 
to be severe also with their prisoners. The screw sus- and were only thought ‘smart men’when they did this 
j peeted of being applied here, the screw was correspond- to a considerable amount. In the blundering hurry oe- 
ingly applied there, the men always being the suderers. cusioned by the war, and the eagerness of the govern- 
i Such was the uneasiness of the captives in Edinburgh ment to secure adherents, peculations of no kind were 
castle, that in several instances they made attempts to inquired into. In all these respects England docs not 
I escape through the drains which precipitately descend look like the same country which it did thirty-five years 
the rock on the outside—an adventure which seems to ago. 

almost insure the most odious and most horribh of It was but an unavoidable consequence of the exi- 
deaths. But cf the miserable c jdition of a prisoner of gencics of the war, that flogging was much in practice 
war, there can be no befter memorial than the depot built in the army. In the difficulty of obtaining recruits, 
for thorn about 1813 at Auchiiidinny, a few miles from persons of the worst character were readily accepted: 
Edinburgh. It consists of a radiating range of wooden indeed an idea then prevailed that the soldiery should 
fabrics, in two%loors, each of which designed to contain not be too moral, and a minister actually declared it 
three hundred men* The arrangement tor the accom- as his opinion in parliament, that ‘the worst men make 
i modation of the three hundred was simply this. Along the best soldiers.’ With inferior beingB to be managed, 
i the floor there was a centra] open space about ten feet humane maxims, sueli as now prevail in the discipline 
! broad. On each side of this was a range of beds; placed of the array, would have been inapplicable. The oat-of- 
j with the feet towards the wall, and each barely wide nine-tails was therefore continually at work. Each stroke , 


J broad. On each side of this was a range of beds; placed of the array, would have been inapplicable. The oat-of- 
j with the feet towards the wall, and each barely wide nine-tails was therefore continually at work. Each stroke 
| enough to contain a human being. No arrangement for of this instrument upon a whole place drew blood, and 
j ventilation.—no accommodation for day life, but in the inflicted extreme pain ; and when it had peeled off the 
j narrow central space, or in the courtyard. Arrange- akin, it brought away pieces of flesh, and flew about 
ments forming such an instance of practical barbarism, dripping with gore. Yet there was a serious general 


speak powerfully to the visitor of the horrors insepar- order issued in 1807, by way of a correction upon the 
able from war. _ _ existing system, to this effect: ‘It appearing to his ma- 

Haying occasion at this time to be much with friends jesty that a punishment to the extent of one thousand 
at Leith, I was surprised to hear continually of ships lashes is a sufficient example for any breach of military 
being detained in harbour long after they were ready to discipline, short of a capital offence; and as even that 
proceed upon their voyages, and of great inconvenience number cannot be safely inflicted at any one period, his 
being thus experienced. _ These vessels were, in the majesty lias been graciously pleased to express his opi- 
plirase of the time, ‘ waiting for convoy.’ Unable to nion that go sentence for corporal punishment shouM 
pass through the seas alone, for fear of the enemy’s exceed one thousand lashes!’ An officer about this time 
snips, it was necessary that they should remain in port was asked how he liked his new commander, ‘ Oh, we 
until a sufficient number collected to make it worth like him very well,’ was the answer, ‘ only he does not^ 
while to grant them the protection of a war-vessel upon flog enough.’ Mr Henry Marshall, who records these" 
tneB voyage. It was quite an event when a set of mer- facts,* states that, in 1811 or 1812, he saw thirty-ticc 
cuant vessels at length went away in the train of some men punished at one time in a regimental hospital on a 
** which they had lingered for several foreign station. But the wonder j» hot that such severe 
wee®*. inconvenience of this detention to all eon- measure* were resorted to; it would have only been 

■'SESSt fSa S ff 6 ?! additional expense which it occa- surprising if-discipline could have been otherwise kept 
ffiyed, « W<mch fctt upon the teade, must of course . , ..I-*.----- 

SShfe Jtm***.*** * w* JhmMunsois, fa Bervieo 
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up. Driven to take up with bad men, and calling daily 
upon these to let loose their worst passions against their 
fellow-creatures, how was it to be expected that they 
should have been susceptible of regulation by gentle 
means? Now, the army is recruited with deliberation 
from a better class; the men have inducements to good 
behaviour and faithfnl service; and their function is ra¬ 
ther that of peace-keepers than exterminators. The 
soldiery is therefore a different tiling from what it was. 
But can there be any reasonable doubt that, if war were 
renewed, similar exigencies would lead to similar re¬ 
sults, and the barbarisms of thirty years ago bo re¬ 
vived ? 

The financial considerations respecting war arc im¬ 
portant. The expense which it occasions is pure loss 
to the country, being so much abstracted from its pro¬ 
ductive powers. But, serious as the cost is, I consider 
this as after all an inferior matter to the moral conse¬ 
quences of war. War never can he, without retarding 
■ the intellectual and moral progress of a nation, it tends 
to infuse a modified depravity throughout the whole 
community engaged in it. Should it be our lot once more 
to assume a hostile attitude, then farewell for the time 
to all those ameliorations of our state which have been 
going on for thirty years: adieu to improvements in edu¬ 
cation : adieu to the advancement of all the social arts. 
Minds which are now in the way of contributing to the 
humanisation of the mass at the bottom of society, 
would then be liable to have their energies called away 
to the coxcombries of military parade. Classes of men 
would all become harder and sterner with each other. 
Harsh modes of,dealing with inferiors would again come 
into operation, and the poor would he valued only as in¬ 
struments for working out the aims of a barbarous 
policy. Two years of such a system of things as ex¬ 
isted during the last war, would put back the great 
works of peace ten, and two yedrs more would reduce all 
the wellwishers of their race to despair. Let us, then, 
hear no more of these military breathings. Let ns not 
even imagine the possibility of war. If other nations 
are eager to fight, reason them out of it, laugli them 
out of it: anything but fight them! 


NEW SOUTH WALES.* 

The Australian colonies, from their peculiar origin, 
their remote position, their curious productions, their 
extent of territory, the vicissitudes which have marked 
their progress, and the undefined destinies which await 
them, naturally excite a considerable degree of interest 
in the mother country. Nor is this interest confined to 
the wool-dealer or the emigrant agent. The great 
southern archipelago abounds in novel material for the 
naturalist, the geologist, the philanthropist, the philo¬ 
sopher, and the politician. To all these the Australian 
colonies afford a Hew and extensive field for exploratior 
and exercise, as they afford to the speculator in bank 
stock one amongst a hundred other modes of invest¬ 
ment, and to the poor and industrious family the pros¬ 
pect of a home, where labour has room to employ itself, 
and where energy, coupled with frugality, are sure to 
meet with their reward. Anything, therefore, professing 
to appear in the shape of an ample and ingenuous ac¬ 
count of one of these distant? settlements, pointing out 
their progress, affording an outline of their serial condi¬ 
tion, sketching the manners, habits, and modes of life 
which prevail in them, defining the hardships to be en¬ 
dured by the settlor, and the returns which his industry 
is likely to secure him, and all interspersed with inte¬ 
resting adventure, and lively descriptions of scenery; 
and coupling the first impressions imprinted by the 
whole on an intelligent mind, with the knowledge of the 
subject which a protracted residence amid the scenes 
described, and amongst the people portrayed, has after-, 

— .*-n — «■'— . w . —— --—- I 
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wards imparted, must be an acceptable literary offering 
to the public; and such, we venture to say, is the yolump 
now before us by Mrs Meredith. 

Tlie authoress left her native country early in June 
1839, and after a voyage which terminated about the 
beginning of tjie following October, and relieved by 
many incidents, which arc told in a playful and attrac¬ 
tive style, aikived at Sydney, the Australian metropolis. 
In passing through Bass’s Straits, where they were much 
incommoded by fogs, amongst other objects which ar¬ 
rested her attention were the ‘ mutton birds,’ os they 
arc most unpoetically called, and which, if her account 
of them be correct—and she takes her husband, ‘ whose 
early wanderings familiarised him with many of the 
native creatures of the Australian islands,’ as her autho¬ 
rity—are very peculiar both in their fornl and habits. 

‘ The birds are about the size of a wild duck, with hand¬ 
some black plumage, shot with metallic sjiades of green 
«#fbrown. according as the light falls on them : they 
are web-footed, and the beak is similar in form to that 
of the albatross family. They live wholly at sea the 
chief part of the year; hut on one particular day in 
spring, November 1st (how strange*to English ears does 
November sound as a spring month!) never varying 
many hours in the time, they come ig from sea in count¬ 
less myriads, filling the air with clouds of their dark 
wings, as they hurry ashore on some of the islands in 
Bass’s Straits, where their “rookeries,” as the sailors 
term them, are made. These are burrows in tho earth, 
and the first care of the birds, *n returning, is to scratch 
them out clean from any rubbish that has accumulated, 
and put them in order for habitation, and often to make 
new ones. This preparatory business occupies about a 
fortnight, and then the swarming squadrons put to sea 
again for another fortnight or three weeks, not a bird 
remaining behind. At the end of this time they return 
in a body as before, and take up their abode in the rook¬ 
eries, and there lay their eggs and sit. They remain 
on shore (the parent birds sitting by turns) until the 
young ones are a third part grown, and immensely fat, 
like masses of blubber, when the old birds leave them, 
and go off to sea. The young ones, unabldto leave the 
rookeries, are sustained meanwhile by their own fat; 
and by the time that is tolerably reduced, their wings 
are grown strong enough for flight, and they also quit 
the rookery, and go to sea.’ We do not think Audubon, 
in his celebrated and extensive work upon the birds of 
America, has presented a species with limits more sin¬ 
gular and peculiar than those characterising the * mut¬ 
ton bird.’ Their prudence, in preparing every neoessary 
comfort for their anticipated brood, is instructive to un¬ 
feathered bipeds ; and if they do desert their offspring 
when they are yet in a helpless condition, it must not 
be forgotten that, before quitting them, they make a 
competent provision (of fat) for their sustenance. Them 
birds can only take wing from the water. That their 
name is a palpable misnomer, will be allowed when it 
is understood that, when cured for sale, their flavour is 
similar to that of a red-herring. 

The approach to Port Jackson, one of the most mag¬ 
nificent harbours in the world, is thus described: — 

‘ The entranco to the port is grand in the extreme. 
The high dark cliffs we had been coasting along All 
morning suddenly terminate in an abrupt precipice, 
called the South Head, on which stand, the light¬ 
house and signal-station. The North Head is a similar 
cliff, a bare bluff promontory of dark horizontal rocks * 
and between these grand stupendous pillars, as through 
a colossal gate, we entered Port Jackson.’ The scenery 
of this noble estuary is much enhanced by the many 
bays and inlets by which it indents the land. ‘ A fresh 
vista every minute opened to the view, each, as it 
seemed, more lovely than the last ; the pretty shrubs 
growing thickly among the rocks, and down to the 
water’s edge, adding infUfit^yto theeffecA especially 
as they were really green—A fhhjgft hud not daredto. 
expect; but it was spring, AM a^fAir looked fresh" 
ana verdant.’ The neighbourhood of Sydney is adorned 
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with villas, ‘ encircled with gardens and shrubberies, 
looking like the pretty cottages ornees near some fashion¬ 
able English watering-place.’ With the exception of 
these, the first appearance of the capital is not pro¬ 
mising. ‘The chief part of the city is built on the 
skies, and at the head, of a cove running at right angles 
with the stream in which we lay (with the main line 
of tire harbour), which prevented the best parts from 
being observed; and the main portion of what was 
visible had an air of “ Wapping” about it by no means 
engaging.’ 

The town of Sydney, with its mixed population, is 
described'in a lively off-hand manner. Its chief feature 
is the main street, ‘George Street,’ which traverses its 
whole length, about a mile and a half. Here are all the 
‘ fashionable emporiums,’ and it is the chosen prome¬ 
nade, and the theatre for display, for liigh-life in Sydney; 
abandoning, much to the astonishment of Mrs Meredith, 
a beautiful rustic retreat in the vicinity, called the * Do¬ 
main,’ for the crowded and dusty street. ‘ No lady in 
Sydney (your grocers’ and butchers’ wives included) 
believes in the possibility of walking, so that the various 
machines upon wheels, of all descriptions, are very nu¬ 
merous, from the close carriage and showy barouche, or 
butaka, to the mpre humble four-wheeled chaise and 
useful gig.’ There is but little exercise on horseback, 

‘ few ladies venturing to risk their complexions to the 
exposure of an equestrian costume.’ 

The Sydney market is abundantly supplied, particu¬ 
larly with fruits and fish, ■florae species of the latter being 
excellent, although fasiiion proscribes them as a dish to 
be presented at a dinner party; preserved and cured eod 
and salmon from England being substituted, at great 
expense, in their place. Among the nuisances to which 
the town is subjected, a very serious one is dust *Un- i 
less after very heavy rain, it is always dusty, and some- j 
times, when the wind is in a particular point, the whirl¬ 
winds of tliick fine powder that fill every street and 
house are positive miseries.’ Flies and mosquitoes 
abound; and to protect one’s-self from the latter during 
tbe night, the same mode, of spreading a gauze curtain 
over the bed, is adopted as prevails in tbe West Indies 
and in the Southern States. 

Mrs Meredith had ample opportunity of indulging 
her enthusiastic fondness for fli wers during a ride, in a 
varied and picturesque country, to the lighthouse on the 
South Head. The road appeared to lead through one , 
continued garden, and she gathered handfuls of flowers 
in the open aff such as she ‘ had cherished in pots at 
home, or begged small sprays of in conservatories or 
greenhouses,’ together with many ‘ yet more lovely 
denizens of this interesting country, of which I know 
not even the name.’ The ‘ Australian library’ contains 
a good and extensive selection of books; but literary 
taste would appear to be at rather a low ebb in Sydney, 
so that the library is not frequented as it should be. 
‘The gentlemen are too busy, or find a cigar more 
agreeable than a book;’ a lamentable character, truly; 
the counterpart of which is ascribed ‘to the ladies, the 
tone of society being little elevated, and convefsation 
generally of the most flippant and superficial kind.. A 
large proportion of the population are emancipated con¬ 
victs, or their immediate descendants, * and a strong line 
of demarcation is in most instances observed between 
them and the free emigrants and settlers.’ Some of 
them are the wealthiest men in the colony; but the most 
that their riches do for them, is to modify the prejudice 
against them. Mrs Meredith justly inveighs against 
tiie shallow, petty pride, or rather vanity, ‘which 
causes so many heartburnings, and such eager rivalry, 
amongst those who can ill afford its cost’ As in all 
colonies, the very worst features of a graduated seal? of 
society are here the most prominent; and the tines of 
demarcation and exclusion are arbitrarily and foolishly 
«fwu. Ihe great revulsion in 1837 in the, United 
States waain an small degree owing to individual e*- 
travagajiceA y.'il no doubt the same cause contributes 
nJUCfl, tp ttie periodical distresses of the ■Australian 


colonies.,, ^ha,extravagance and ostew 
evinced inihe ( si)ftie of their hopsc, ,fhe 
for English furniture, and the number pi 
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have ,»o, doubt,Aif> toa : many instancy. 
embarrassments which ipyplye mapy PFJWS* jperhajis 
mere prudent—hotti, fancies and infiividhWTrtejNff 
consequences, The admiration of ,the. /luftorpss, for a 
specimen of the ‘red man —a native elder whom, she 
saw in Sydney shortly after her arrival—is unbounded 
her sketch of him is happy and picturesque, ,‘d had 
often heard of, and seen what is called majestic, de- 
meanour; but this untutored being, with his tattooed 
face and arms, and long shaggy mantle, fairly outdid 
even my imaginings of the majestic, as he paced deli¬ 
berately along, planting his foot at every step as it he 
had an emperor’s neck boneathit, and gazing with most 
royal indiflerence around him. There was the concen¬ 
trated grandeur of a hundred regal mantles of velvet, 
gold, and ermine, in the very sway of his flax-fringed 
cloak; I never beheld anything so truly stately. I 
verily believe, had you placed him amid the coronation 
splendours of Westminster Abbey, he would not have 
been so “ vulgar” as to betray surprise.’ Wo incline to 
the belief that the chief was, m all this, an exception to 
his brethren. Dike many Americans, both bachelors 
and married people in Sydney, with their families, live 
in hotels, which are characterised as possessing most of 
the luxuries, but few of the true comforts of life. The 
intemperance of the lower orders is but too apparent in 
the multitude of public houses with which the town 
abounds, and in the flourishing business which they aU 
appear to carry on. The colonial newspapers are repre¬ 
sented as abounding in epithets and personal invective, 
such as would liavedouecredit to thi;fictitious creations 
in the Pickwick Papers. The minute account given of 
the capital is not merely the result of first impressions, 
hut of a lengthened residence,in the town, with every 
opportunity of closely observing what is described. 

Shortly after her arrival, Mrs Meredith made a jour¬ 
ney to Datliurst, one hundred and twenty miles into the 
interior. Her observations by the way are interesting, 
and full of the instruction so much needed by intending 
emigrants. The mode of clearing the laud in the woody 
districts is precisely similar to that adopted in Canada 
and the States, by cutting down the trees, leaving their 
stumps to rot in the ground, or destroying them by the 
process of • girdling.’ An industrious people are gene¬ 
rally a well-housed people. Little that is favourable can 
be inferred of the industry or the notions of comfort of 
the Australian labouring classes from the following 
description of their habitations. ‘ Their huts or hovels 
are built of heaped turf, or more frequently of slabs set 
on end, like a strong puling, and thatched, and which, if 
plastered with mud, would be weatherproof and com¬ 
fortable [we doubt it]; but for the most part the slabs 
are all falling asunder, the thatch is half tom off, the 
window—or rather the place for one—stopped with 
pieces of wood, hides, and old rags, and the door,, with¬ 
out hinges, inclining against the wall.’ A very little 
trouble might procure abundance of fruit and vege¬ 
tables, by cultivating a small garden; but such an an? 
peudage to a residence of this sort is seldom if ever to 
bo mot with. At the time of which Mrs Meredith 
speaks, idleness was the prevailing vice, occasioned by 
the high rate of wages, which, enabled a man, by work¬ 
ing onlj' the third of his time, to get sufficient where¬ 
with to spend the remaining two-third* in drunkenness 
and laziness. Unfortunately, cacti is to some extent still 
the case in the colony, and the imperial government Ija* 
been recently applied to to take some steps for procur¬ 
ing an additional supply of labour for the colony—both 
to lower the present rujnoiuf rate of wages, and to com¬ 
pel the dissolute and idle , to. work a proper time fer their 
subsistence. i 

Several ‘ chain-gang*V*the l: -est class oDcpnvicts 
—were passed upon the'rqpti, and the following account 
of them presents a startling c<mtra»t to tiwMmditwnof 
manses of ,pHjt : Item popnlataog^—chain- 
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„ v . ,_„ . , . _ s'the third partof 

tfofe' IfflHitf'SfeHK'kny English' mechanic or labour 
dtxar 'jjJteSiy^M fehednfilly. Their rOtionsof food 'arc 
wbw^ttfe 1 kriff ab'tiflStmt,' dud they ‘huts or barracks 
pMWBefl iWWjBVdJt'i^cWterJ’. WMisick; they have 
thb'beSt rne'ditarcare, hM whatever additional tukurtes 
their 'staterimy. reqiiire.’' This should teach philanthro¬ 
pist 8;Affi$e : Migh( : it is to have tlleir fields of operation 
at ‘a’ di'stahCe, to look nearer homo for objects on -whom 
tobestow thetr Cotnpassion and exercise their benevo¬ 
lent*. ' * 

Passing the village of Penrith, the authoress Roon 
foht)d herself ascending the ‘ long range of the Blue 
Mountains.’ ‘ Among these lofty mountains, and in 
their’ shady recesses, the trees and shrubs grow in un¬ 
checked luxuriance, and yielded me many a new and 
beautiful fibwer. As we slowly wound up the steep 
asecht, and the folding hills narrowed the view behind 
ps, the scene was most picturesque and striking. Far 
On before us wc could see the white gleaming road still 
climbing higher and higher; gigantic crags, piled high 
overhead, were mingled with an endless variety of tree, 
shrub, andftower; and far below, from the depths of the 
ravine, the opposite side of the pass rose almost per¬ 
pendicularly, till its upper trees seemed to cut against 
the bright unclouded slcy.’ The picture given of a 
country inn is anything but attractive, being, both in 
its internal arrangements and external accompaniments, 
Well adapted to offend even an ordinary nicety of taste. 
The' gigantic aift-hiils, common to many parts of New 
South Wales, tire ‘ great conical heaps of finely-worked 
earth, cemented, into a hard mass, and from six to ten 
feet high,' with no jisible orifice outside; nor did I see 
a single ant about them, though I closely examined 
several. When cut open, they display numerous small 
cells, and the earth of which they are formed is so 
flnelv prepared by the little architects, that it is used 
by the settlers in the neighbourhood as plaster, and as 
cement for floors.’ The road, in the main, was of the 
worst description, and sterility and monotony charac¬ 
terised the scenery as they advanced into the moun¬ 
tainous district. Near Mount Victoria, clustering richly 
around the shrubs, Mrs Meredith saw for the first time 
the native indigo of New South Wales. ‘ It is a delicate 
little climbing-plant, with slender stems, long, narrow, 
blunt leaves, and a profuse quantity of small violet-blue, 
pea-shaped flowers, growing in long sprays, and com¬ 
pletely clothing any bush or fence where it flourishes.’ 
By this road the produce of the interior is principally 
conveyed to Sydney; the apprehensions excited by the 
bush-rangers making it prudent for the farmers to travel 
in companies, similar in some respects to an African 
caravan. 

Bathurst, which is described as the last township on 
the ‘up-country road,’ did not find much favour in the 
eyes of Mrs Meredith. Jler visit to it was, however, 
confessedly at an unfortunate period, being shortly 
after one of these tremendous and blasting droughts 
With which the interior of the country is sometimes 
Visited,' Withering up every shrub and blade of grass, 
and Strewing the Upper country with the bones of 
flirflished cattle. Everything procurable was dear. A 
pound a-night was the price of accommodation for a 
horse; and wheat was so high, that the flour in use 
Was adulterated with inferior grain. Once, during her 
residence in the colony, wheat was as high a8 L.10, 10s. 
u-quarter in Sydney. The climate of Bathurst is un¬ 
pleasant. Situated in the midst of a vast plain, sur- 
■ rounded by mountains, the only breezes with which it 
ig‘Visited are the ‘hot winds’ from the north-west, 
which, Wherever" they prevail, mark their course with 
blasting aud desolation. 'X have seen large tracts of 
cultivated -land Covered with luxuriant green crops of 
wheat, barley, or oats, just going into ear, scorched, 
shriveBed/aonS^itelV blackened by the heat, and fit for 
Nothing but to jut n bid tiet*.’ • ' ' •'■■■ , 


tib length upon the nfin* 
ilea of 1 the natives. '•‘WltJi! 


many others who have described them, she too leads 
her readers to form the lowest possible estimate of their 
moral and intellectual character. They are foftd of 
dancing; their principal festival, at which this species 
of amusement is immoderately indulged in, being the 
CarrobboTy, at which their doctors, or ‘ erodjies,* deliver 
them certain,charms, which are supposed to poises* thb 
highest virtue. They prepare themselves elaborately 
for this important ceremony; full dress being painted 
4 nudity.’ A lire is lighted, around which they dance; 
and while thus engaged, the tableau is represented A* 

‘ fearfully grand.’ The following is but little calculated 
to inspire us with a very high idea of the aborigine*, 

* One of the aboriginal dances is called the “ Kangaroo 
dance and one man, wearing a long tail, drops down 
on his hands and feet, pretending to graze", starting to 
look about, and mimicking the demeanour of the animal 
US Uearly as possible; the others, in the character of 
Wits and hunters, performing their part of the play in 
a circle round him, at a very short distance.’ Their 
wives are called ‘ gins;’ and getting married is, with the 
men, ‘ equivalent to keeping a servantso that the 
bachelor, who lias no wife or wives* to drudge for him; 
is universally denominated a ‘ poor fellow.’ A wife witli 
them leads but a miserable existences being 1 a slave in 
every social sense, aud not even permitted to feed but 
at her husband’s pleasure, and off the offal he may 
choose to fling her, although on her devolves the chief 
care of providing the materials for the repast.’ The 
natives are not over-nice in*their diet; ‘their usual 
food consisting of kangaroos and opossums roasted 
whole, without any portion being rejected.’ After the 
husband 1ms ‘gnawed’ at the animal till lie ha* gorged 
himself, it is then handed over his shoulder to his wif% 
who sits behind, and afterwards to the children; the 
whole family, after the repast, going to sleep around the 
fire. They are fond of children who have ‘survived 
the perils of infancy;’ but infanticide is nevertheless a 
common crime; and the mother of a babe, when asked 
for her infant, will reply with the greatest possible 
coolness, ‘ I believe dingo patta’—that is, ‘I believe the 
dog has eaten it.’ They are exceedingly’treacherous, 
and, in the main, cowardly. They have very imperfect 
notions of a beneficent Supreme Being; but have an 
idea of an evil-spirit, which they denominate ‘Yahoo,' 
the ‘Devil-Devil,’ of whom they live in the greatest 
terror, and have conceived the most grotesque ima¬ 
ginings. ‘ Their fondness for European Nothing is well 
known, and I have heard many amusing instances of 
its display. One Wellington boot was sometimes wom, 
unaccompanied by any other article of apparel; and 
great were the pride and grandeur of him who could 
button his upper man in a dress coat, that alone being 
considered sufficient costume.’ Each tribe has its own 
allotted territory, and wo be to him, if caught, who 
commits a trespass upon the domains of a neighbouring 
tribe, and this even when accompanying settlers On 
their journeys. Their idleness is ‘wholly unconquer¬ 
able ; the utmost* elfort they ever make towardB the 
formation of a residence being to raise a few slips of 
bark slantingly against a tree, under which they crawl 
during bad weather.’ 

The habits of the native (not aboriginal) servants, or, 
as they are sometimes denominated, the ‘ currency,* in 
opposition to the ‘ sterling ’ (the emigrants), are gene¬ 
rally, in a moral point of view, of rather a low ana de¬ 
praved order. The prevalence of drunkenness amongst 
them is astonishing, as it is deplorable. ‘ Age and sex 
mafce no difference; your-dainty lady’s-maid or pretty 
young nursfe-girl is just as likely to be over-liberal in 
her libations to Bacchu*, as your groom or shoe-black; 
and no threats, bribes, or punishments, avail to keep the 
besotted creatures from the draiti-bottle,lfit be by any 
means, or in any shape,: accessible. X mWO K&tai a fe¬ 


male servant drink camphorated’ 


wine,'and 
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ever there are left about, or anything else believed to 
contain spirit The universality of this vice is dreadful 
' to contemplate, and far worse to witness and endure.’ 
Describing a farmhouse at which sbe alighted on her 
way back to Sydney, she says, ‘ This universal'addiction 
to drink, and consequent neglect of all industry and de¬ 
cency, are truly shocking. Here was a substantial 
farmhouse (sometimes performing in another character 
—a tavern—it is true), with the female inmates half 
drunk, and scarcely out of bed at 10 o’clock on a sum¬ 
mer’s morning; rooms unswept, beds unmade, and the 
whole establishment telling of plenty, sloth, and drunken¬ 
ness.’ The description of an emigrant settler's house 
affords a more pleasing picture, although the establish¬ 
ment is frequently the scene of the grossest incongrui¬ 
ties—costliness and inconvenience, extravagance and 
discomfort, being often met with in intimate juxtaposi¬ 
tion. 

Mrs Meredith’s stay in Sydney comprehended an en¬ 
tire year; and she speaks of the winter months in terms 
of laudation. In October 1840 she sailed with her hus¬ 
band for the neighbouring colony of Yan Diemen’s 
Land, where they irftended permanently to settle. We 
hope the result of her observations of the sister colony 
will also be given tp the world. She is evidently a lady 
of education and refinement; and acquainted with the 
higher grades of life in her native country—England. 
Her book wants in arrangement; but the principal fault 
attributable to it is the incessantly satirical vein which 
runs through every page of it. Much—perhaps too 
much—of it is devoted to the description of the natural 
productions of the country; but the amount of zoological 
and botanical knowledge thereby conveyed cannot fail 
tp be both interesting and instructive. The work is 
frequently relieved by sallies of lively humour, and with 
allusions which show a more than ordinary extent of in¬ 
formation at the disposal of the writer. 


TOO LATE. 

‘ The children of the earth,’ says Miss Bremer, in one 
of her admirable novels, ‘struggle against the sharp 
sword of suffering for many, many years : they liu— 
they suffer—they struggle. Tne sword is broken, and 
they fall powerlessly down—success reaches to them 
the goblet—they touch their lips to the purple edge, 
and die.’ E#ry thoughtful and experienced reader 
may, on reflection, remember some friend, or friend’s 
friends, to whom these remarks are applicable, for so¬ 
ciety is full of such instances; and even amidst the 
long record of those illustrious names that the world 
will not ‘willingly let die,’ there are but too many to 
whom ‘the fair guerdon’ they looked to as the reward 
of their ‘laborious days’ came indeed, but came too 
late: the eye was dim, the car was closed, the hand 
was cold, the heart still—all so worn 'and weary in the 
long pursuit, that fruition came too late, and could not 
bless. 

Three hundred years have not been able to diminish 
the fame of Torquato Tasso— 

‘ He with the glory round his furrowed brow. 

That emanated then, and dazzles now ’— 

and yet the story of his life is an almost unvaried 
record of sorrow and suffering, of baffled hopes, of vain 
endeavour, of unmerited wrong. He was the sop, of 
Bernardo Tasso, a poet whose fame has 6een totally 
eclipsed by thekppeiiority of his son; and gave indica¬ 
tions, even frejgikljpAmcy, of the possession of an almost 
divine geni^lflHfch education and intimate companion¬ 
ship with flpiBost celebrated men in Italy so developed 
and impact, that it was soon predicted of him that 
;'M» wpul^ be the greatest poet of his age. WbmJk 
{Mju ahmtt twenty years of age, he was invitM by Car¬ 


dinal D’Este to reside with him at the court of bis 
brother, Alphonso II., Duke of Ferrara, then the most 
brilliant in Italy, and adorned by the beauty of that 
Leonora who was destined to exert so powerful an 
influence over the future fortunes of the bard. For a 
lime all went well with Tasso; his worst evil was 
poverty'; and this, in the flush of youth and health, he 
could easily encounter. He was rich in glorious visions 
of future renown, and he lived in the presence of the 
fairest ladies of the laud, whose smiles were the guer¬ 
don of his muse. Soon, hcflvevcr, the uncommon favour 
bestowed upon the bard excited the envy of the cour¬ 
tiers, while his widely-spreading fame awakened the 
jealousy of inferior poets; and their attacks upon his 
reputation excited the anger of Tasso, who had the 
proverbial irritability of the poetic temperament. His 
frequent complaints at length wearied the duke, who 
treated them with a haughty contempt the sensitive 
poet could ill submit to. lie several times attempted 
to throw himself on the protection of other princes; 
but as the duke, on the plea of its careful preservation, 
retained possession of his ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ he 
still returned to the court of Ferrara—the ladies Lu- 
cretia and Leonora as often interceding for him with 
their offended brother. It is not precisely known how 
the duke became aware of Tasso's passion for the lady 
Leonora; but the knowledge certainly* tended to con¬ 
firm him in the belief that the poet was insane. He, a 
mere man of the world, occupied with “his own impor¬ 
tance, his naturally narrow mind unimproved by edu¬ 
cation, could not enter into the poet’s anxieties regard¬ 
ing his poem and his fame; still less could he pardon 
the presumption he was guilty of in falling in love 
with a lady of royal birth, though her beauty, her 
talents, and her virtue-s, might well have warmed a 
heart far less susceptible than that of Tasso. From the 
friend and patron, he became the persecutor of the 
poet; he caused him to be confined in the hospital of 
fit A i: tie, in the part appropriated to the reception of 
lunatics; and here, for several years, the unhappy Tasso 
found himself imprisoned in a dungeon, whose walls 
re-echoed to the groans and frantic cries of the lunatics 
in the adjoining cells. He who had lived in every 
luxury, and in constant companionship with the most 
beautiful women and the most talented men of the 
age—who delighted in the beauty of nature, and had a 
keen relish for all that was exquisite in art—whose 
mind was capable of the loftiest conceptions, and whose 
heart was alive to the purest affection—was ‘cabined’ 
in a cell which scarcely allowed him to stand upright. 
His person and dress were neglected—his food was 
scanty and coarse—and he had no society save his 
keeper and his own sad ihoughts. It is no bonder, 
under the circumstances, that he peopled this frightful 
solitude with spirits, both good and bad: it is rather a 
matter of surprise that a mind so sensitive as his .should 
still have retained its powers—that his heart should 
neither hwe broken in the strife, nor been hardened 
against all mankind. 

At length, at the repeated solicitations of many 
powerful princes, among whom were the pope and the - 
Duke of Mantua, Tasso was liberated, and he imme¬ 
diately repaired to Mantua. But Ids health was im¬ 
paired and his mind unsettled by his long confinement 
and privations: ha wandered from Mantua to Rome, to 
Florence, and to Naples; then to Mantua again, staying 
a short time at each, until his restless and unhappy 
spirit urged him again to seek, in change of scene, that 
calm repose which ^ exists onljj in the mind. During 
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several years, while leading this desultory life, he was 
engaged in a lawsuit for the recovery of some property 
that be had inherited from his mother; so that 

‘ The oppressor's wrong, the promt man’s contumely, 

The pang* of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence, of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes,' 

fell heavily on the poor bard, who derived a precarious 
nuiintenance from the princes whose courts he honoured 
with his presence. Though poor, he still retained his 
taste for splendour and luxury, and thought only of 
dwelling in the palaces of princes. Though perplexed 
by worldly cares, he never’furgot that he was a poet 
striving for immortality; a lover whose passion, though 
trampled on as presumption, and despised as madness, 
was to transmit to successive ages the knowledge of 
Leonora D’Estc—a name which now, despite her re¬ 
markable beauty, her talents, her virtues, and her rank, 
would but for him have gone down to oblivion. 

As a last asylum, on tlu; complete failure of his health, 
which was undermined by tho restless spirit, as the 
scabbard is worn by the sword, he repaired to the 
monastery of St Onophrio at Rome, which, being iu an 
elevated aud retired situation, was equally favourable 
to the restoration of his health and the composure of 
his mind. Tasso, at the court of Alphonso, in the pride 
of youth, manliness, and talent, full of those lofty hopes 
which genius alone can inspire, and giving himself up 
to tho passionate love of a beauty he could never hope 
to possess, even though his love was returned—Tasso, in 
his dungeon at’.St Anne’s, separated from human society, 
yet holding converse with imaginary forms of angelic 
loveliness, or Striving with equally imaginary demons, 
yet with an intellect that shone out above all the dark¬ 
ness that overshadowed it, even as a rainbow whose 
very splendour exists between the glory imd the cloud— 
Tasso, in both these phases, .has not so strong a claim 
upon our love, our admiration, and our pity, as Tasso 
in the last days of his eventful life, when he gave him¬ 
self up entirely to the performance of the sacred duties 
of that religion which had been to him through life 
his protection, and was now his solace aud reward. The 
monastery was' so near to Rome, that the breeze of 
evening brought to the ears of the musing bard tlu; 
hum of the thickly-peopled city; and lie to whom all 
the changes of humanity were so painfully familiar, 
might welt picture to himself the rush, the turmoil, 
and the strife, which, though softened by the distance 
through which lie heard them, had* their origin in the 
life-and-death struggle ever carried on by the huuiap 
passions keeping their restless vigil in its streets. Yet 
these conflicting crowds—the oppressor and the op¬ 
pressed— had one feeling in common, and that was 
reverence for the bard who had taken refuge among 
♦hem. With all the eagerness of their national charac¬ 
ter, which enters earnestly* into whatever subject ad¬ 
dresses the niind through tho medium of the sen. s, 
they prepared to attend his nmch-talked-of coronation 
in the Capitol, where the pope was to confer upon him 
the laurel of Dante and Petrarch—an honour that was 
to atone for all the wrongs he had suffered, all the 
neglect he had endured in the years gone by. Already, 
all that Rome had of noble, lovely, learned, or wealthy, 
was summoned to attend at, and swell the triumph of 
Tasso on the 25th of April 1595, when Pope Clement 
'was to invest him with that glorious wreath, the em¬ 
blem of immortality, purchased—oh, how often!—with 
a lifetime of suffering. The eve was come: to-morrow, 
said the people, there will be a holiday—to-morrow, 
said the literati, there will be a triumph—to-morrow, 
said the gay beauty and the proud noble, there will be 
an assembly where I may display myself—to-morrow, 
said the pope, I shall crown the greatest poet of the 
age with the laureate wreath, tud my name shall go 
down to posterity wife hja — to-morrow, said the hard, 
as he lay pale gild, fever-wasted on his narrow couch, 
listening to the last notes < rf the vesper service chanted 
hy the monks of St Onophrio—‘to-morrow I shah be 


alike indifferent to honour or neglect. Already the hand 
of death is on my heart Slighted and oppressed through 
years of suffering, the fame that might have solaced 
and prolonged my life is now of no avail. I am about 
to enter into another aud a brighter world. The crown 
they'offer me is but a faint type of the one that awaits 
me there.’ Ahd so it was: they who came to summon 
him to his eeronation, found him in the sleep of death— 
they were too tote. 

He was interred, on the day of his intended corona¬ 
tion, in the church of the monastery with great pomp; 
his laurel-crown being laid upon his coffin, and cardi¬ 
nals and princes bearing up his pall. In his person, 
Tasso was majestic; his maimers were courtly and 
refined; his learning was extensive; his natural talents 
almost unequalled; his morals, for that age, were very 
pure, and he was always fearful of becoming profane or 
irreligious. It is perhaps too much to expect that 
iuj£ids like his should display, in conjunction with their 
attributes, the useful prudence that makes com¬ 
mon men successful; yet, were it but possible, how 
much would they gain hy the union 1 Tasso would have 
escaped most of his troubles by paying more attention 
to the every-day affairs of life; but would he then have 
written for all time ? Nuy, did not those very troubles, 
while they made him turn more ed&erly to his beloved 
poetry for consolation, teach him lessons"of virtue too 
true and too profound to have been inculcated amidst 
the splendid idleness of a dissolute court? ‘Sweet arc 
tlie uses of adversity’ to noble natures like that of 
Tasso ; it not only corrects, nut elevates them; for, as 
one of his biographers beautifully observes, ‘ Tho very 
darknpss that conceals from us the beauty of the earth, 
displays, to our upward gaze, the glory of the heavens.’ 

There are few things more mysterious and caprieicAs 
than the way iu which genius manifests itself. In fact, 
there is no calculating upon its advent; for it is some¬ 
times hereditary in families, while elsewhere it appears 
unexpectedly, like a rare plant that unaccountably 
springs up, among the simple flowers of the field, from 
some wiml-borne seed. Wliere it is hereditary, the 
clever father is often greatly surpassedby the extra¬ 
ordinary son, as in the case of tho two Tassos and the 
two Mozarts; for though the elder Mozart was a good 
musician, it is through his son’s fame that he is now 
remembered. Seldom, indeed, have talents so precocious 
as those of Wolfgang Mozart ripened into such perfec¬ 
tion as his niaturer years displayed; in him ‘ the child 
was father to the man.’ From his sixufi to his twelfth 
year, his father carried him in succession to the most 
splendid courts of Europe; and everywhere his extra¬ 
ordinary talents surmounted all the formal barriers be¬ 
hind which rank, riches, and worldly prejudice intrench 
themselves against adventurers 1 Kings and princes 
were interested and amused; queens and princesses 
were delighted; musical professors and cliUetanti were 
surprised, puzzled, and, in spite of their prejudices, 
pleased. At Vienna, the most cold and stately of 
European courts* the infant genius was called upon to 
exhibit his talents before that haughty and celebrated 
empress, Maria Theresa, and her sons, Joseph and 
Leopold, who were successively Emperors of Austria. 
Here also were her daughters the archduchesses, and 
among them, pre-eminent in beauty, was Maria- Antoi¬ 
nette, afterwards the too celebrated queen of Eranoe. 
Unabashed by the rank, undazzled by the beauty of his 
audience, the boy-musician gave himself up to the in¬ 
spiration of his art, and became absorbed and entranced 
by what enchanted his auditors—a listening circle, fit 
subject for the pencil of some master who had power to 
seize upon and transfer to his canvass the mutable ex¬ 
pression of each face. The majesty of rank, of beauty, 
and of genius, had never finer representatives than hi 
the persons of Maria Theresa, Marla Antoinette, and 
Mozart, whose petite figure, pale face, and large lumi¬ 
nous eyes, sufficiently indicated his sensitive tempera¬ 
ment When the musician had ennrfmM, he passed 
before tip circle to receive thecompliments and gifts 









tiler #ere pteptoca to confer ujjoahlm. -The floor was 
itodolhima gashed, atfd the’boy clippedy tils writes- 
Itebrd taught' hettrettf’his legs, and ho i would» hate 
foBeii, I'Md not Mafia Atttomette, With th* quick ieb- 
pffise ! of;%e«isM ,; 'MA&eM, sprung ’from her ■ aMd 
caught hirti by She arm; ! MoSsart regained his footing, 
and pfa66d torn Self at arm’s length ffom the arch- 
dudhcsS, -Whose pure and brilliant complexion was 
heightened bbth % the suddenness of her action and 
the 1 impulse"that had prompted it. ‘You are very 
bettU%ifmi’ ! sald : the tidy, looking into her kind, bright 
eyes ^awf! -when I am a man I will marry you.’ The 
brW of tbe empress-mother darkened, and the smile 
that'the bdy’a simplicity called forth on the faces of 
there ’present' passed rapidly away. 

’ In early manhood Mozart repaired to Paris, ae to a 
fteldwhere lie might display his talents, and win his 
why to fortune and to fame. The archduchess who had 
. beat so kind to him at Vienna, was now the wife of 
Louis XVI. s she was queen of Prance, loveliest whore 
all were lovely; gayest where all were gay. For her 
nmuseraent talent was kept in constant requisition ; for 
her gratification riches were scattered without restraint. 
Her smile conferred happiness, her frown brought dis¬ 
grace's'’her caprice was the fashion, her will was law; 
apparently, she waS the most favoured of the daughters 
ef-the earth. * Meanwhile Mozart, who had thought to 
sun himself in her smile, met with nothing but difficul¬ 
ties ; ’ his character was essentially that of genius—grave, 
tender, earnest; be could not conform to the heartless 
frivolities of the Parisian'character, and his music was 
hotpopular. Indifference, neglect, contempt, and po¬ 
verty, were the portion of the young composer in the 
very place where he had indulged so bright a day-dream 
of distinction, and he resolved on returning to his native 
land. Even there he was not at first successful; his 
long residence in Italy had influenced his style—he was 
as-much too gay and ornate for the grave Germans, as 
he h»d been too pure and grave for the gay Parisians. 
He was disappointed; and as his occupation led him into 
the society of actors, artists, authors, composers, and 
their admirer|, he was fast tending to dissipation. 

■ The misplaced love of Tasso was the cause of much 
Of hit suffering; a wiser affection preserved Mozart from 
the corrupting influences to which his public life ex¬ 
posed hitn. Pie became attached to Constance Weber, 
an actress, who-had youth, beauty, and talent, and the 
for richer and more enduring charms of a temper that 
was sweet hud£rm, and a prudence and modesty seldom 
found in one of her profession. Her friends opposed 
theft- union, on the ground of Mozart’s poverty and want 
of station in society—objections the young musician 
firmly resolved on removing. Fortunately for him, the 
Elector of Bavaria, at this Critical moment, desired him 
to compose ah opera for the theatre at Munich. He 
seized the opportunity, and wrought with all the enthu¬ 
siastic energy of his nature, for his heart was in the 
Work. It was his celebrated opera of Idomeneus, and 
Constance Weber was to play the principal character; 
her idea was thus, as it were, ever before him and the 
whole of the music is said to be characterised by such 
grace, tenderness,' and beauty, as only a man of genius 
in love, and trembling between hope and fear, could 
have produced. When first represented, it was received 
with.unbounded applause, and its success so far esta¬ 
blished his reputation, and brightened his prospects, that 
Constance became his wife. From this time he devoted 
hi mself to his profession with steady and increasing in¬ 
dustry; hut the envy and opposition so generally atten- 
uafit on superior genius fell to his lot: the profits derived 
Wota his works were uncertain, and his whole inhome, 
tomalntain Iris family. Though settled 
atwieana, jm d Sgjey ing the favour of the emperor, he, 
wusohligia VKf*Pliilyfor the bread of his little house- f 
«*.> whih of rivsl composer*formed a source 

sensitive mind. He became, ‘H-kb 
i gpijflhp f *> WIIH of nervous apprehensions, and mftHftj 
decided symptoms pftaiitiilty, 5 


but-for ttib> loutKiggitebdemeSabofsbiB. wife.i Bfcodwt 
(inly majrfcged their <aSairsi>with the ’Utmost: ipjiudsjicr, 
but kite lexntteeb all her..pc were tocluwrwadfilJppari tlWB 
mlnd-of Mehaitii, ^hfll tpad to bat* thevughti through, 
unconscious of fatigue; she entered into hmltopeSdutitt 
reasoned away his unfounded fears; she had 

* The laws of wifehood charactered in gold 

A love etlll burning u;nvuni to gmflfphl * ' ” 

To read tliwo.law»-T.wiaecent very low j 

, Inb)andisb»ient, bgtaw?osUClve«ynow, 

0f subtle-paeed ooiihsel in distress, J ' ' 

KlKbt tothohetotnnd JrftUt, thtntgH nnfloieHedt 1 i; 

Wtenlng its way with extreme geatlaneu r o 

Through nU the outworh* of sunpiaiow gride; 

A courage to endure and to obey ,—. 

and thus, through their gloomy and fttfhl fortuUea. slie 
was ever to him as a star of hope, brightest when ah else 
was dark. Among his latest works was his Zdubcr- 
flbtte, or Magic Flute, which became widely popular 
from the first moment of its appearance; yet from, this 
opera he did not derive the smallest profit -. 1 m! hod:just 
completed the score of it, when a theatrical manager, 
reduced to extreme distress by a succession of misfor¬ 
tunes, came to implore his assistance: the generous but 
improvident composer immediately gave -him the score 
of the opera, which subsequently, by itssncooss, relieved 
all his difficulties. Yet at this score, so freely given to 
one in distress, lie had worked, for a considerable period, 
for sixteen and eighteen hours n-day; and if wo oon- 
sldor tlie exhausting nature of his employment, and the 
corroding anxieties of a pecuniary natftre which still 
beset him, we cannot wonder that he was becoming 
prematurely old. and a prey to the most painfol nervous 
disorders. Conscious of his failing ]xiwcrs. yet unwil¬ 
ling to admit that, lie was tlie self-devoted martyr to 
Ilia art, he fancied that his enemies had found means to 
administer to him the famous aqua Toflano, and that he 
was perishing, by slow degrees, through that subtle 
poison. This idea was strengthened by the appearance 
of a stranger, who came to order the celebrated Re- 
quiem, and, despite the reasonings of his wife and the 
raillery of his friends, he gave himself up to the belief 
that it was for his own funeral the Requiem was ordered, 
and that the stranger had calculated the day of his 
decease. It was liberally paid for, and the daily wants 
of his family rendered the money acceptable; but Con¬ 
stance would gladly have dissuaded him from the appli¬ 
cation necessary to its completion in the given time: 
still, though he grew more feeble everyday, he continued 
(o compose with unremitting zeal, as if fearful that life 
would barely last till his work was done. In the mean¬ 
time, the emperor, having heard of his illness and his 
anxieties, appointed him chapei-master of St Stephens, 
a situation which at once secured him an easy com¬ 
petence, and freed him from the rivalry of his -jealous 
competitors. The friend who hastened to communicate 
to Mozart the good fortune that had at last -arrived, 
found him in bed, busy on the score of the Requiem; tet 
the announcement of ids new appointment a faint Smile 
passed over his pole face; but when be looked on his 
beloved wife, so soon to be a desolate widow, (unrounded 
by helpless orphans, tlie smile passed front his face aan 
wintry sunbeam leaves the snow-covered landscape/and 
he replied, 'It is too later ■■■■■I ,■ .< 

In a few days the magnificent Requiem, whose compo¬ 
sition had, qs it wore, -wrong the very Ufe-dtopefrom-the 
heart of Mozart, was performed in the uaoonsclods 'pre¬ 
sence of the now mute composer: often sitace has it been 
heard at the funerals of the mighty aad the celebrated 
throughout the cities of civilised Europe;-and thousands, 
as if penetrated by one feeling, swayedbjnene impulse, 
have bowed their beads te weep, overcome by the 
solemn ghusdew of its harmony. His works are daily 
becoming mom appreciated, and them WidBjy»ipreaa, 
end form an imperishable monument do -his memory. 
Had he lived to enjoy the competeiwe-thai awaited 
.bin,) be nrtgbthsve j.jadooed yet lufoler sroitop hot ho 
perished to the - .veiy -aiSridiin of .life, his-igemns not 
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bkhfltffted,:4trt wnsHcd^by the heavy Hand of necessity. 
LikW«OBlirt«wrbf Hit gifted ones; of tile earth, his fel- 
lowJmeUSdklfwJt'lKtew how divine a spirit animated hi* 
doytilt heparted tieorh among thorn, and the knowledge 
•danet*t*<idt»iil ot>ii I »• 'if- 1 

(ifr! -jib ,n, : Ji, . . , , , t . 

———— —- - — 

SPECULATIONS ON OMNIBUSES. 

Despite the cepvemences which omnibuses offer, and 
the reasonable'chargcs Which lire made for a journey in 
tills claw,-of.,vehicles, now of so general use, they are 
regarded by many persons rather in the light of neces¬ 
sary evils than of a positive good. Their slow progress 
may be advanced as one reason for this apparent 
anomaly. Porhaps others are to be found in their 
uhpteuMWt jolting, and the dreadful rumbling noise 
Which , invades the ear und distracts the head, or 
the uneomfortableness of thirteen fat insides in hot 
'■weather; or one solitary victim in cold. I have, never¬ 
theless, been accustomed to forget all such inconvc- 
nienues^ and ■ even to regard omnibuses as pleasant 
subjects of speculation. One of these vehicles appears 
to. me us a little world, and the passage in it from be¬ 
ginning to end as a type of that outer one which we 
[inhabit—its varied changes, characters, personages, and 
feelings—our entrance into, and exit from it. When I 
bucr.eed in viewing it in this light, all the tedium and 
unpleasantness of a journey disappears, and I quit ray 
seat at lost, asd emerge into the street, somewhat en- 
itertained, if nit much improved. 

The inhabitant of this little world (that is, the omni¬ 
bus), in like fuanner with the inhabitant of the great, 
sometimes enters lipon his brief career in the midst of 
friends, sometimes alone. In the former case, the thread 
of his existence is woven into a tissue of smiles and 
sunshine, every occurrence .assumes a pleasing and 
favourable aspect, and care is banished to thr winds. 
The motto of such a one seems to be, to enjoy life while 
he may, and, with hut a few intervals of rest, his enjoy¬ 
ment lasts until the termination of his journey (in his 
case probably abrupt), when he makes his exit, as he 
made his entrance, in the midst of smiles. The career 
of him who enters alone assumes a more varied aspect. 
■He is probably at first abashed, and requires some time 
to become familiarised with his position. After a period, 
he takes a stealthy glance at his opposite neighbour, 
and, apparently emboldened at discovering that that 
neighbour is but an ordinary being like himself, takes 
a peep at the next, and the next, until he musters up 
sufficient courage to turn boldly round and look in the 
face of the parties immediately to the right and to the 
left of him. He is now either satisfied or dissatisfied 
with his scrutiny; emboldened, or continues abashed. 
-If satisfied, he gradually forms acquaintances, which 
continue through Ids stay—acquaintances which are 
fortunate, as far as circumstances will admit—aiv’ in 
tthe iend. they part with mutual esteem and regret. If 
taebo dissatisfied with his scrutiny, he retires within 
himself, and.bolds no more communion than, is abso- 
ihStoly necessary, with those around him. If lie he both 
natisfied and emboldened, he probably takes a leading 
i port dp .the several matters which transpire while the 
connexion between himself and his companion exists; 
hq ipasses his opinion freely; criticises, laughs, jokes, 
land.dohs tt thousand other things, which once show 
thqbhe is pleased with himself, his position, and those 
•about Mm. If he continue, as he entered, abashed, he 
probably remains unnoticed to the end, or so rarely 
(fitting a remark, and so modestly, that attention is 
molted when ho does venture upon making one. Some, 
either'abashed or uninterested in what is passing,around, 
observe a continued taciturnity throughout, too intent 
upon thair own affairs to take any concern respecting 
their neighbours’, or too sluggish to be awakened by 
any cir cnmstaneeainto a state of activity. Bat the»e 
are atiwrs—master-apirit* of their little *ge—who at 
once plunge in madias nt, without nay thought or core 


for those about them, a»d with every manifestation of 
sufficient confidence in their own powers of pleasing or 
of making.their way. These partios, you observe, are 
nt one© at home from the moment they pop their noses 
into the bus, or rather into the little world. Bight for 
the highest places they steer their course; and. if they 
do tread on their neighbours’ to^s, convert their persons 
into stopping-stones or ladders, or elbow them a hit, a 
hurried apology mends the matter, and on they press, 
till their object be obtained. Such a one knows every¬ 
thing, and is ready to impart information upon every 
subject. He commands—‘ talks big’—is condescending 
—and sets all matters right or wrong, just as his 
humour pleases, lie dearly loves a jest j and the quiet 
gentleman in the corner is not unfrequeritly the subject 
of a sly quiz. To children he is particularly kind; pat¬ 
ting their heads, biasing their cheeks, ami asking innu¬ 
merable questions. He is also very gallant, and ladies 

C tiie objects of his especial regard. He jokes with 
tp, laughs, talks nonsense, and assists them in and ’ 
out. In fact, he is the spirit which directs for a short 
space the actions and tlic passions of this mimic world; 
and when he ‘ quits the stage,’ society there is left with 
a blank indeed. 

Other shades of character observable abroad arc also 
to be met with within the narrow precincts of an omni¬ 
bus. We have, for example, the obliging gentleman. 
He is anxious to ascertain where you ure to be set 
down, that he might inform the conductor, or ready to 
accommodate some child under age with a seat on his 
knee. There is also always ifbundunt room for another 
passenger in the omnibus, in the opinion of the obliging 
gentleman, although the ‘ thirteen ’ are already seated. 
The surly gentleman is of course the individual anti¬ 
podes of tliis personage. In his estimation the vehicle 
is always too full; and though at the elbow of the con¬ 
ductor, he is above ljeing the ‘ mouth-piece’ of any one. 
The man who makes the most of his time is also fre¬ 
quently encountered. He is either reading a book, a 
letter, or writing some memorandum. The man that 
is always in haste is continually desirous of knowing if 
the next is his street. He has his sixpence between liji 
fingers as soon as he adjusts himself in His seat. The 
fidgetty gentleman is each moment anxious to know 
why there are so many stoppages, applying to his 
watch incess&ntly to ascertain the time. Tie is ever 
calling to the conductor to ‘ go on.’ The selfish gentle¬ 
man is he who lets down the pane of glass at his 
neighbour’s back, but keeps up that atJtis own. He is 
generally in search of the best seat in the omnibus, 
shifting his place as the opportunity offers. The con¬ 
sequential gentleman carries a fashionable cane, puts 
hiB feet on the opposite seat, no matter although nearly 
in a lady’s lap, and talks in a loud and pompous manner. 
The omnibus is evidently too small for him. The fop 
is a variety of tlie same Bpecies, but is more tawdrily 
dressed, and seems to pay attention to none of his com¬ 
panions but those of the other sex who are pretty. On 
the side of that sex, we havo occasionally the coquette •, 
she enters freely into conversation with the gentlemen, 
and, when quitting, extends her hand to one at. the 
door to assist her out: the spinster, avoiding every 
stray glance, and looking solemn if by chance encoun¬ 
tering one. She becomes exceedingly uncomfortable if 
there be a young female relative at her side, and one of 
the varieties ‘fop’ in the vehicle. These are a few of 
the characters common alike to our little and, oar great 
world. 

The general progress of events, too, are not dissimilar, 
individuals appear and disappear, vacancies occur and 
are filled, in precisely the same manner jn both. The 
destination of each is also different in tile one, as is 
their destiny in the other. Some proceed one way, 
some another. Some likewise jperfem the allotted 
journey, others only a portion. Some, as it were, de r 
part in the early period of their career, other* at the 
latest stage. Some aru.regretted, some hot-, some 
favoured* some not Erequentond unexpected recog- 
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rations, and omissions to recognise, of course occur; 
and he whoia in search of incidents will find no lack. 
The only point in which there appears to be any great 
dissimilarity in the comparison assumed is, that, in the 
case of the omnibus, we may at any time lawfully put 
an end to our career; in that of the world, we may do so 
at no time. * 1 

So much for matters of fact. Omnibuses also present 
a wide field of speculation for the imagination. There 
is no passenger we meet in one of them, for which that 
faculty is not prepared to present some history, appa¬ 
rently written on the countenances or bearing of the 
parties. "That sleek and portly personage who lias 
just ascended the steps, is evidently the compound of 
good nature and good living; he may probably have 
had his share of reverses, but fortune and temper have 
finally overcome them, and he now bids defiance to all 
ills but old age and the gout. That lean and haggard 
countenance bespeaks a mind ill at ease, and a condition 
of some discomfort; the owner is probably at this mo¬ 
ment reflecting what next step he shall take to pre¬ 
serve himself from the numerous ills attending poverty. 
That smiling visage»proclaims the possession of means 
of comfortable, if not independent subsistence, and that 
merry eye a spirit as yet unstained by care. But let 
. us once give free'scope to our imagination, and -we 
j know not where it will end. This practice is therefore 
; not to be particularly recommended. The habit, how- 
! ever, of regarding the journey in an omnibus as but a 
counterpart of the journey through life, and the several 
personages one encounters as our fellow - passengers 
through a similar but a shorter period of existence, 
is not objectionable. It has in my case deprived tra¬ 
velling, by this mode of conveyance, of the tediousness 
ahd inconveniences which'usually accompany it; and 
it may do so in others. I feel, therefore, no hesitation 
in recommending it to those who are desirous of pro¬ 
ducing the efFect which has been produced in me. 


rOITERINGS IN FRANCE -1844. 

isCENT OF THE PUY DE DOME. 

Otm morning's excursion, as I mentioned, had brought 
us from Clermont to the bas of the Buy de Dome, 
which we were now ahbut to ascend, from the heathy 
and high-lying tract of land whence its gigantic head 
is upreared. The day, sunshiny and pleasantly warm 
in the early ptfii of our journey, was now dull and cool; 
and, in the exposed situation we had attained, a wind 
was blowiug, which added not a little to the difficulty 
of climbing the mountain steep. Fortunately, however, 
there was no mist; none of the pays had mounted their 
chapeaux; and therefore, in spite of the wind, the 
weather—everything considered—was declared unex¬ 
ceptionable. 

The direction by which we had approached the Buy 
de Dome brought us to its northern base, whence it is 
most easily ascended, because on this side you have 
already attained a considerable altitude by easily sloping 
paths, before reaching its more abrupt part. Towards 
Clermont on the east, it presents a front of nearly two 
thousand feet in height, whereas from the shoulder of 
its parasitic appendage, the Betit Buy de Dome, it rises 
only from seven hundred to eight hundred feet. The 
ascent on the north is likewise aided by a gash, or 
ravine, reaching nearly to its summit, partly caused by 
the soft and friable nature of the soil, and partly by the 
scrambling of cattle going to and reftirning from the 
high pasturages of the mountain. By means of this 
broken and frequently perplexing tract,' wo were able 
to make our way up what may be called the neck of the 
hill; sometimes rounding the corner of a projecting rock, 
which left but slender footing; at others sitting down 
to rest on masses of turf, in the course of dislodgrnent 
by torrents; and occasionally standing to look about us 
and ■examine the material of which the mountain ap* 
gem* to be composed. The principal ingredient, ax is 

. . . ■...-i-.- 


well known to geologists, is the rock called dmiie , a 
variety of trachyte, and which a person unlearned in 
these matters would be apt to describe as a friable sand¬ 
stone, yellowish-white in colour. Where this rook is 
exposed by excoriations of the surface, the weather is 
ohserved to be crumbling portions into loose powder, 
which, washed down by successive torrents of raio, bring 
a contribution to the alluvium of the lower plains. The 
general inclination of the hill, as we ascertained by mea¬ 
surement,- was 42 degrees—a steepness which, added to 
the broken nature of our path, made the pull to 'the 
summit less of a pleasure than wc could have desired it 
to be. 

The crowning point, however, was at length attained; 
the ascent of the zig-zag ravine bringing us to a broad ■ 
landing-place, where a herd of cattle were browsing, 
whence, by climbing up the back of the protuberance 
forming the' summit, wc placed ourselves on the top- : 
most height of the Buy do Dome. If the wind was high j 
before, it was now violent; but this was not a thing to i 
mind much. We had attained a point on the earth’s j 
surface which thousands of men of science have wished ! 
to reach, but which, like many other objects of solicitude, 
lias been w ished for in vain. We had now reached a 
height of 4842 feet above the level of the sea; and the 
interest of the situation was not diminished by the re- I 
flection that here, nearly two centuries ago, Rascal , 
made the discovery that, by the simple apparatus of a i 
little quicksilver in a tube, indicating the pressure of ; 
the atmosphere, the heights of mountains could be de- j 
termineci. 

AA T e were fortunate in finding ihe summit of the 
mountain free of the clouds which so frequently rest 
upon it, and distinguish it from others of the group. < 
This tendency to put on and retain a fleecy cloud upon 
its top, in certain conditions of the atmosphere, has 
made it in some measure a weather-indicator to the good 
folk of the Dimagne. ‘ The settlement of the cloud,’ ob¬ 
serves M. De Cocq, a geologist of .Auvergne, ‘is a spec 
hide frequently presented to the inhabitants of Cler¬ 
mont ; for it is seldom that twenty-four hours pass over j 
without a mist gathering, more or less, on the top of the 
puy. At first, nothing more is observed than an extremely 
rarefied vapour, or light gas, which envelopes the upiier 
part of the mountain, and which does not conceal the ‘ 
verdant clothing that covers it. This vapour shapes , 
itself to the outlines of the hill, gradually augments in 
density, and finally forms itself into a convex cloud, 
which surrounds the summit. For this reason, it is 
commonly called the Cap of the Pup de Home. The 
vapour appears most frequently during the fine evenings 
of spring, and may properly lie called a “night-cap,” for 
it remains on till the succeeding morning. Then its den¬ 
sity is seen to diminish; it becomes translucent, presently 
transparent, and disappears ns it had been formed. 
This cap, following so exactly the outlines of the peak, 
demonstrates the attraction exercised by the puy on 
this singular cloud, the thickness of which is every¬ 
where the same. Sometimes two caps are observed, one 
over the other, hut always preserving thu form of the 
summit on which they rest. The feeble rays of the sum 
as they disappear beyond the plains of the Crouse, often 
tinge tljis dome of vapour with a golden tint; presently 
a light gust of wind will spring up, and the whole will 
be distributed with inconceivable rapidity. 

‘ Sometimes the Puy de Dome puts on its cap under an 
azure sky, when no other cloud is anywhere to be seen; 
at others it unites itself with a mass of ordinary clouds 
which only terminate at the horizon. This indicates 
bad weather for the next day, which, however, is gene¬ 
rally confined to the hilly districts. In this case the 
puy does not doff its cap in the usual way. The mist 
gradually augment*, occasionally so much a* nearly to 
cover the mountain, of which it preserves the exact 
shape. In these circumstances, the vapour* descend 
like waves toward* the base of the hill; but they.never 
reach it, being absorbed by the porous soil, and serving 
to aliment the vegetation, which would (hie receive but 
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little irrigation. The Puy do Dome, however, does not 
confine its condensing powers to the vapours which im¬ 
mediately surround it; it retains also clouds which arc 
driven by the wind to its neighbourhood, forcing them 
to stop at its summit, and to contribute fresh material 
for its cap; till at length the mountainous district which 
overlooks Clermont disappears behind masses of clouds, 
that prevent spectators from distinguishing the earth 
from the sky.’ 

But we must turn to the more immediate object 
of our visit to this remarkable mountain. Our first 
consideration was to cxanpne the spot around us. 
There was no crater. The summit of the conical 
knoll was a plateau of forty to fifty feet in diameter, 
somewhat broken or disturbed by art; for in early 
limes it hail been the site of a hermitage, long since 
destroyed, and scattered in fragments down the pre¬ 
cipitous face of the mountain; and now, in the centre 
of the bare and broken surface, is erected a tall pole, 
serving probably as a landmark in trigonometrical sur¬ 
veys of the country, There being no remnant of crater 
on the top of the Puy de Dome, and its entire mass, as 
far as observable, being trachyte, a species of granular 
rock, different theories have teen formed respecting its 
origin. I believe it is now pretty well understood 
that the mountains of this nature were formed by the 
upward propulsion of trachyte in a state of liquid lava; 
the liquid, however, not being so thin and fluent as 
the basaltic lavas, and therefore, instead of flowing in 
streams, it regained chiefly in heaped-up masses, ul¬ 
timately shaped by the weather into rounded protube¬ 
rances. The guys of domitc or trachyte arc much less 
numerous than those of scoria?, there being only three 
small ones lying fiorth of the l’uy de Dome, and one 
rising at its south-western base, called the Puy do Gro- 
manaux; but this exhibits the wreck of a crater formed 
by irruptions of scoriae forcing their way through the 
already deposited cliffs of trachyte. Farther to the 
south, domitic puys do not occur nearer than Mont 
d'Or, which is of the same material as the Puy de Dome, 
and most likely of the same era. 

I feel it to be much easier to arrange these per¬ 
haps somewhat dry particulars, than to picture upon 
the mind of the reader the magnificent panorama that 
greets the sight from the eminence which wc had at¬ 
tained. We stood on a lofty point, apparently the centre of 
an amphitheatre, describing a circuit of probably two 
hundred miles. In the midst of this vast arena, the range 
of puys, whose culminating point we were upon, seemed 
to stretch from north to south over a space of eighteen, 
by a breadth of two miles. Yet there was no regularity 
in tlie line of heights. As many as seventy in number, 
they straggled in and out over a heathy upland, and 
varied alike in thoir size and altitude. Yet how uni¬ 
form their shape! how remarkable their appearance! 
With a few exceptions, all were elegantly-formed cones, 
each with a less or more expressive crater on its summit; 
and as we were placed advantageously several hundreds 
of feet above them, we felt as if looking down upon a 
row of neatly-fashioned, though huge bowls, covered 
%ntside and in witli herbage. In some were abrasions 
of surface, showing the reddish-coloured puzzolano be¬ 
neath; and in some were the appearance of twin or 
compound craters. 

The finest sight was unquestionably towards the 
north, for in that direction the cones were most nume¬ 
rous and thickly set. The Nid de la Poule, on a low 
shoulder of the Petit Puy, was at our feet. Further on 
was Pftriou, standing well out of the heathy plateau. 
Between these two, but more to the left, were the Great 
m d Little Suchet, and on a line with them to the north 
was the Pay de Come, the most bulky of all, I must 
stop a moment to describe the Como. It is a finely 
formed conical mount, rising to a height of nine hundred 
feet, ftnd having on its summit two craters, a larger and 
smaller, close to each other. The depth of the largest 
is two hundred and .fifty feet. The craters do not ex¬ 
pose an even orifice, but ratlier yawn a little on one side. 


ns if part of the rim were carried away. The hill stands 
so much west from the line of the Pariou, that it is over 
the ridge of the plateau, and the land, instead of inclin¬ 
ing to the plain of the Limagne on the east, has an eaay 
slope.towards the valiey of the Sioulc on the west. In 
the latter dfrection, a stream of basaltic lava had burst 
from the side df the Puy do Come, and rushing over the 
granite rocks in its path, had flooded the lower region 
beyond, filling up the ancient bed of the Sioule, and 
otherwise effecting great alterations in toe configuration 
of the country. The tracing of this stream of Urfh, now 
an irregular sheet of darkish-coloured rock, exposed in 
many places to the eye, forms one of the most interest¬ 
ing objects of inquiry to the geologist in Auvergne. To 
the general observer, the view of the country on the 
west, though extensive, embraces no distract object of 
interest; and wc are naturally attracted towards thB 
south, in which direction we liavo a prospect of great 
gfeindeur. In the more immediate vicinity are a num¬ 
ber of cones, of 011 c or two craters, and one with three, 
disposed like the leaves of a trefoil. The name of this 
hill is the Puy do Mnnchie ; and its largest rrater, which 
lies nearest us, is three hundred and forty feet in depth. 
Further on, and more, to the east, are several cones, one 
of which, the Puy Noir, has a vast crater of five hundred 
and ninety feet deep, but is broken flown on its eastern 
side. Another cone near it. the Puy de la Vachu, has 
likewise a crater broken away in the same direction. 
The destruction in both cases, as is supposed, was 
caused by the overflowing of Jhe lava which rose in the 
crater, and broke down the weakest of its sides. From 
the vent so made, long continuous streams flowed into 
the lower grounds on the east, and in the present day 
they can be traced with perfect accuracy down the re¬ 
spective valleys of two brooks, tributaries of the Allied. 
That along the winding valley of Thicx extends a length 
of ten miles. 

(hir view, including these interesting cones, is arrested 
at the distance of seven or eight miles by Mont d’Or, a 
huge dark mountain, which, with its parasitic hills, like 
itself, of volcanic origin, closes the scene. Could weSloolt 
in the far distance beyond, still should we, see hill after 
hill, forming a wild mountain tract almost to the borders 
of the Mediterranean. Shut out in this direction, we 
turn our faces towards the south-east, in which we have 
the Graviencre, an imposing vblcanic cono, composed 
principally of a blackish-coloured puzzolano, called by 
the natives * gravier-noir;’ and hence the name of the hill 
Beyond the Graviencre are two hills notless interesting 
in their nature and history. One of these, a conical mount, 
is topped by the ruins of a feudal castle—Montrognon; 
and another immediately beyond it, of a shape altogether 
different, was the site of Gergovia, the most impregnable 
city in Ganl. It is needless, however, to speculate on these 
hills at present, for they afterwards became an object of 
special pilgrimage during our stay in Clermont; and we 
pass on to the next step in our panorama. We have now, 
in facing the east and north-east, the great plain of the 
Limagne, studded with gray old towns, ricli in vegeta¬ 
tion, and hemmed in by the belt of rugged hills which 
divide the vale of the Allier from the head waters of 
the Loire. Bising chiefly on the eastern side of the 
plain, there are likewise visible severed conical mounts 
or puys; but they do not at present call for particular 
notice. *. 

Having now taken a comprehensive view all round 
from our lofty station, we thought it time to dereend, for 
we had a toilsome afternoon’s walk yet before us. The 
descent, in a scAmbling sort of way, was accordingly 
mftde, over the same broken path by which we has 
climbed upward; our motions of course somewhat ac¬ 
celerated by observing dinner spread temptingly on the 
heather in a sheltered nook of the Petit Puy de Dome. 
Seductive as is the occasion, I believe I must leave the 
history of our fete-champdtre unrecorded, and indulge 
only in the single remark, that Guillaume’s pannier went 
home much lighter than it issued from Clermont, and 
that our (party, wonderfully re-invigorated, made ah 
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admirable descent'towards the spot’whete the vdtpre 
had been long'Pairingfor oiir appearance. 1 
! Much qf tihOlatter part of bttr way down the 1 preci¬ 
pitous eastern foie pftfi^puyde Doitiewaa effected In 
the dry bed of a torrent, and’, pur carppge, for 4 aufe 
after we reached it, had to perforin a most aiglijward 
journey over broken roaaees of ,puizolan r o and gravier- 
noiiv There* wax so little easeor safety jnr the vehicle, 
that we dismissed it, withdirectkKW to take us up at 
Royal, a small town at the foot of the Yal de Pontanat, 
an exceedingly romantic valley which we purposed to 
perambulate on foot! Instead, therefore, of going 
straightway home to Clermont, we struck into a cross¬ 
road jo the right, by an Umbrageous green lane, which 
conducted us to a scene of surprising beauty to a 
draughtsman, and of the deepest interest to the geological 
inquirer. 

• The Yal de Pontanat, which runs due east from near 
the base of the Puy de Domo, commences at its upper 
extremity with a natural curiosity. Emerging from a 
mazy and rude pathway, you are suddenly introduced 
to a cluster of cottages, with a mill picturesquely placed 
at the head of the glen. Approaching the brook, we 
find that beneath our feet, and nil around, the water is 
gushing from beneath the rocks, and in such volume, 
that, within a spaci of a few yards, it possesses sufficient 
force to move the mill. The water, fresh and sparkling, 
is to «11 appearance a rivulet that has been submerged 
by a stream of lava from an adjacent volcano, but which, 
in the course of ages, ha; found its way into open day, 
forcing away the rocky materials that impeded its 
course. A natural excavation, sixty-five feet in depth, 
attests the force of the current, and the thickness of the 
hasaltic lava which has poured into the valley. 

'The rivulet, augmenting at short intervals by new 
contributions from beneath the rocky banks of the glen, 
soon becomes a stream of considerable local consequence. 
As we descend along its left bank, the valley expands 
and deepens, reminding us of the romantic glen of the 
Esk at Koslin. There is a charm about the valley, how¬ 
ever^ which is wanting in our Scottish ravines. The 
sloping sides,^disposed chiefly as orchards and meadows, 
are of the brightest green. An originally thin soil, 
through which here and there protrude crags of granite, 
has been rendered highly fertile by a process of artificial 

a ttion, of which I know no example among the hill- 
of our own country. Wherever a thread of water 
can he diverted from the descending channel it would 
naturally adoptpit is conducted along the winding braes, 
always inclining downwards, for the sake of fall, but zig¬ 
zagging, meeting with and separating from other threads, 
running tins way and that way for miles, so that the 
whole vale, from the top to the bottom of its lofty banks, 
may be described as a great net-work of rivulets, pro¬ 
ducing the richest crops of brilliantly-green herbage. 
As running - water is charged with similar beneficial 
properties in all countries, there is no valid reason why 
the rivulets, which now dash almost uselessly down our 
mountain ravines, should not similarly be turned aside 
to,irrigate and fertilise the sides of adjacent lulls. Yet 
it is long ere a foreign custom, whatever be its excel¬ 
lence, meets with acceptance. More than half a cen tury 
ago, Arthur Young recommended the irrigation of Au¬ 
vergne to the notice of British agriculturists, without 
effect; and the present hint, coming from a much less 
weighty authority, has no chance of being more suc- 
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We pursued our way along a road the most pictu¬ 
resque, but also the vilest in creation.# In some places 
the track was impassable from large boulders and ruts 
fojlof water; neverthefess, it is used by the cars of the 
P vimtaineers, and a few of these we met drawn by cows, 
m, pairs,,.pr, vhat may be called four-in-hand, the, 
wretebed auimalg fulling the wheels over stones, tliat 
the jangling apparatus with destruction* In 
most Ztigui^and peas 


our party. as may be supposed, were greatly affec&ed.byi 
such an unlooked-for,exhibition; and. did net rest till* 
they had ascertained that to these loathsome hamlets 
many children belonging to Clermont are sent to be 
imreed. ■ ■ r ■ ’ • M »" '*■>' 1 

The sun was declining behind the mountains whim 
wc reached the town of Roytit, near tlie dutlet of the* 
valley. Here we stopped a few minutes to exapiirie a 
cluster of bath-houses erected over a thermal spring 
of great volnmc. The temperature of tire water we as¬ 
certained to be 88 degrees Fahrenheit. * A bathing osta-: 
blisliment was erected here by the KornanB, and at the 
time of our visit, part of the old walls was in the course 
of removal, to make way for improvements—a necessity, 1 
if it was one, which I could not but regret. To Royat 
forms a favourite half-hour’s excursion, by chrs, ftritn 
Clermont. The small town, old and confined, is nb wnv : 
deserving of attention; but the situation is sequestered, 
and abounds in natural beauties. The road to Cler¬ 
mont is also pretty, being environed with handsome 
villas and luxuriant gardens. Driving along it in the 
carriage, which had waited for us at Royat, our fatigues 
were almost forgotten, and when set down in the Place* 
deJaude in Clermont, one and all acknowledged'that 
the day had been one of the happiest of their existence. 

___________ ■ ________ , , 

THE .SPY SYSTEM IN RUSSIA. 

It is well known that there is no country in the world in 
which the government exercises the power of espionage to 
such an extent as in Russia. A recently published book* 
announces the fact in a more striking way than we had he 
fore seen it stated, and famishes a great many anecdotes, 
which illustrate the effect which such a system of police- 
espionage is calculated to produce on the character of a na¬ 
tion. In Russia, and especially in St Petersburg, it, would 
appear that every person is a spy upon every other person. 
At leist the whole demeanour of people in society is as if 
this were the general belief. Nobody trusts another.. No¬ 
body can utter an opinion, even where he would think, liitt- 
sclfmost safe, and be sure that it will not be repeated. If 
a Russian is going to say anything to vouthat is important, 
or that might be misrepresented if overheard, lie looks 
cautiously round the room, and then whispers It In your 
car. In a company of friends, a Russian does not feci him¬ 
self safe enough to say wliat he thinks. A few yourtg 
Russian officers wctc dining together. They were'all vory‘ 
merry and sociable ; insomuch that one of them recited a 
verse or two he had been making. There was nothing re¬ 
markable about the verses ; the drift of them being a 
humorous wish that, since the ukases or decrees of the czar 
were so powerful that there was nothing theycouldnot do, 
the ezug would he so good as give him a ukas for a parti¬ 
cular purpose of his own ; no other, probably, thsttr that Of 
making his sweetheart marry him. But it was toe bold to 
use the word whoa in humorous versification at nllj ttnd the 
young ottiger found it so. The very next mominfe afterdhe 
party, he was sent for by Count Benkendorff,' the preibot 
of polioe. ‘So so, my young Mend, 1 hoar yOo have put a 
pretty talent for making verses. We must send you Phew 
you may cultivate it. Solitude is best fer tile nlusei 'Tfl; 
vonr little song you spoko of the power of nkares; I believe. 
They could make people go wi n journey, you said; willing 
or not. You must make a little journey • yourself lA 
post-wagon was waiting to convey theyoowg man Into 
exile. ’ ' / •'< 1 •• • " r ' 1 

Not only within the precinct* of 1 Russia istiils spy sys¬ 
tem kept up, but every Russian who gets parmhelow to 
travel is bound, it is saVi, if net fiwmally, at leateby the 
feeling that it Is expect .d of M», to send heaieall Mad* 
of information he can coBoct, whetberaboatthis precoret* 
ings of his brother Russians absent Atom theft-tfeaiitvy Kh* 
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Russians wrieiithev.‘travel. that all the constraint wliickthev for )>v savinc that hn hasi boon in tno rountrv. A Russian 


nirVmiibfj- aful' HyV uttferkned t<y tJififr rtiilnloris ‘ak frefely* 
arf iwyof thoBO theyfikSfictatc' Willi,'’' Kay', thty generally 


wl ttny’bif thokd flfoy hASbcfiite' Willi,'" Kay', tftdy severally 
conform with' ilic tofu; of the society 1 they ate in, and eWtne 
irvHwithtke boldeat and moat extreme sentiments tlioy 
Wrier lexpritoscd ji sontiment* which, if wh'ispercdin St 
Petersburg, would send them to Silieria. This inay arise 
partlyifrqm the constitutional character of the Muscovite, 
wliich appears to be irrepressible anti imitative, and partly, 
also, froja. policy, and a desire ’to gain all the information 
possible, it. being well known that one is always more com¬ 
municative when he finds his hearer acquiescing in wliat he 
Bays. At all events, the fact is stated to be so. But one 
ahkward consequence of this is, that a Russian, when his 
leave of absence has expired, never returns litjnic without 
being haunted by the recollection of all the daring and un- 
Utlssian things which lio has been saying for the two or 
l three years past, and wliich some kind friend may have 
forwarded by )iost to St Petersburg with the despatches of 
the embassy. Many of these he finds to be too bold, or too 
capable of misconstruction, to admit of being apologised 
for by saying that they vicre uttered in the czar’s service, 
and pa a means of acquiring information. Accordingly, he 
crosses the fruutior and jogs on bis weary journey to St 
Petersburg with a sinking heart, and a face heavy with the 
wbrtt anticipations. Arrived at St Petersburg, no one ven¬ 
tures to welcome him, or to be seen with him, until ho has 


by a' favourable Accept, i i >n. After that bis friends crowd 
round him, and he resumes his place in society, doffing liis 
forcigu habits of speech, and becoming a Russian once 
more in his opinions. The fear of a return to .St Peters¬ 
burg, after a year dt two spent in Irat el, is said to lie so 
great, that nothing hut the penalty of flic confiscation of 
one’s property, attached to the crime of outstaying oue’s 
leave of absence, could induce ijoino Russians to return at 
all. Tile Marquis de Custinc tells a conversation ho had 
uiih the landlord of Ills inn at Lubcck, previous to em¬ 
barking for .St Petersburg. The landlord was trying to 
persuade him not to go. ‘You have Tieen in Russia, then ?’ 
said the marquis. ‘ No, sir, but 1 know the Russians. 
Many pass tlirough Lubeck, and I judge of their country 
by the physiognomy of its inhabitants.’ ‘ Wliat, then, do 
you find in their physiognomy that should prevent me from 
going to visit them?’ ‘Sir, they have two expressions of 
face. I don’t speak of the servants, but the masters. Wlieu I 
they disembark here to commence tlieir travels in Europe, 
they appear gay, free, and contented, like horses let loose, 
like birds escaped from cages. On tlieir return, the same 
people show long, melancholy, anxious faces, their mode 
of speaking has become short and snappish, and their brows 
are clouded with care. I don’t like a country which there 
•is go much joy in quitting, and so much regret in returning 
to.’ 

The great instruments in the Russian spy system are of 
course the police. To show t'10 extent to which it is car¬ 
ried, and the value wliich tho government places upon it, 
tlic author of ‘ Revelations of Russia’ asserts, or seems to 
assert (for his language is not very distinct, and indeed on 
such a subject precision is impossible), that a great cata¬ 
logue or roll-book is kept, in which the name of every indi¬ 
vidual Russian above the rank of peasant or serf is entered, 
with the date of his birth, and in which is jotted down 
opposite each name every bit of information respecting the 
owner of it which tire police from time to time bring in. 
Thu* there would exist to tiro government records a.sort of 
skeleton-history of eaoh individual Russian above the rank 
Of a peasant, and by glaucing over the roll-bock, the public 
officer would sen written down all tho circumstances in 
any individual’s fife which could bo considered character¬ 
istic ;aml according to the character a person here in the 
roll-book, would be the government’s mode of dealing with 
him. Posgjbiy this may Ire an’ exaggeration; but that 
some such record is kept, is rendered extremely likely by 
tim number of anecdotes there are of persona, suddenly 
pototecd upon.by tjie Russian police for no apparent .rear 
son. and hurried away into exik or prison. When, tho 
janwepmu: feet&.yin, police-office come* to any one’s dour, 
to) la admitted as a minister whoso word is omnipotent • 
the person bo to sent, for, go.es away with Mn.fH.Jta- in¬ 
stant; bis Amity ana friends hardly venture to speak of 


log years, -Ins absence,, when lie does, return, is aeon,(fitted 
■for by paying that he has been in too country, A Russian 
lady was carried awajf to this manner to Sfbepa, She 
lived two years there in a kind of prison ; during all which 
time her name yas never mentioned, and she waif known 
orily by a number. At last sho was released; and returned 
to St Petersburg; and when it was asked of'one of tow 
friends, by some indiscreet person, where she had. been, the 
answer was, tluit. ‘ Madame had long been buried among 
her estates.’ The following is as striking a story as we re¬ 
member ever to have heard; it is told in the book to which 
we have already afiudeil, and vouulied for by the gutlior as 
authentic. A person of some imjiortaiice in St Petersburg, 
and some interest at court, had spoken his mind too freely 
in society on n forbidden subject. One morning an officer 
in the pale blue uniform of the Russian polksA'presented 
himself at his door. The gentleman, who was in the 1 
midst of his family, went out. lie did not tome back tliat 
dM|& nor tlie next, nor the next. At last, one evening 
six TUputliH after, lie returned ; but liow changed in ap¬ 
pearance ! liis taee was pale, haggard, and grief-worn; 
liis eye vague and dreamy ; and his whole body tliiu and 
emaciated. lie gave liis lamily the following account of 
what had happened. Conveyed froili liis own house to a 
prison, he remained there till evening. When it. was dark, ho 
was ironed and put into a kind of boy in which prisoners 
are transported from placo to place in the winter time, 
the box being placed on a sledge. Tho box had only a 
small grating at the top to let in light, so that ho could 


he was hurried along at horse-meed on wliat seemed a long 
journey. Before daylight they halted, aud he was led 
blindfold into a cell almost perfectly dark. At nightfall 
they came again; again he entered the box; and again they 
drove along he knew not whither. Thus night after night, 
for weeks and mouths, he wus hurried uninterruptedly 
along, till it appeared certain lie was in Siberia, and au 
hope fled. During all the while lie had no light, exoept 
the little tliat canto through the grating in the top of ms 
cage at. nights. Every morning a dark dungeon received 
him. This forced blindness made bis other senses pro ter- 
naturally acute. As a sort of occupation, he used to feel 
round the four walls of his cage, till he lmd made acquain¬ 
tance with every plank, every scam, every jstraw on tho 
tloor. In like maimer lie began to examine every day bis 
new duugeon. On a sudden lie was struck by the resem¬ 
blance of one to tliat iu which lie had been last. Catching 
, at a discovery, he placed a crust pf bread in the comer of 
one as lie was leaving it at night. When ho was lod blind¬ 
fold into the next dungeon, lo, there was a cruBt of bread 
in the same comer! The same the next night. He knew 
it all now. For six months he had bccnejjfdloppmg along 
in a make-believe pilgrimage to Siberia, while all the time 
lie had not left tlie neighbourhood of St Petersburg. They 
had placed him iu tlie same dungeon every night. When 
released, ho was told to bo on his guard, or the next visit 
of the police-officer might bo less in tlie way of friendly 
admonition. 

HERRING-FISHING IN THE MORAY FIRTH. 

[The North British Review is a new quarterly critical journal, 
understood to bo chiefly supported by writers belonging to the Flto 
Church of Scotland, it seems to bo, in point of ability, no unmeet 
associate for tho similar organs of other great parties. 1b thn 
second number Is a graphic and most entertaining paper on qur 
national fisheries, by Mr Hugh Miller, well known in the geological 
worldforiiis contributions to tho fossil history of the Old Rod Sand¬ 
stone, and whose Traditionary History of Cromarty attracted con¬ 
siderable attention a few years ago. Mr Miller, whonl we have 
had the pleasure of ranking ns u contributor tp tbme paggs, <*« 
person of extraordinary natural powers for both literature agd 
scientific research. His clear and foreibie stylo of writing shines 
out remarkably in tho following (authorised) extlriot from the 
paper to question'.—j V 0 , ■ l1 '' 

Tub peculiar demands of tlio herring-fishery, when the 
season has once fairly begun, draw largely on the fisher¬ 
men’s Ingenuity. There are crews, tha'amfito' of wtoJto 
fishings, taken for a series of year* nearly dofihte theavflr- 
age of others’; ’and wo know no ontto 
for the foot, than that native ehrewdnun and' utpovtor 
knowledge, Jtadtog exeroiso tothtobnanehof industry, assert 
their crape? superiority. Am the spawning' manon mans* 
on, tbs tarctogn, Kpttewd aver, ator** of d«® *ea, 
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muster into bodies, which increase in size as they approach 
their breeding haunts in the neighbourhood of the shore. 
But they journey in no determinate track ; the localities in 
which many hundred barrels are taken in the early part of 
one season, may be vainly tried for them in the ensuing 
one. Much, too, depend* on the weather; if calms, or 
light winds from the shore prevail, the sisals oontinue to 
advance, and spawn, in some cases, scarce a quarter of a 
mile from the beach; but a severe storm from tho sea 
breaks up their array, and sends them off in a single night 
to disemburden themselves in deep water. There i are, 
however, oertain spawning banks, of limited extent, and of 
intermediate distance from the coast—like the bank of 
(iuiliiam hi the Moray Firth—which arc ofteuer visited by 
the fish than cither tho deep sea or the littoral hanks ; 
and it is all-important to the fishermen to he intimately 
acquainted with these. On the bank of Goilliam, though 
not much mote than a mile and a half in length by about 
half a mile in breadth, a thousand barrels of herrings have 
been caught in bne day, and several thousand barrels in the 
course of a wedk; and yet so closely do the immense shoals 
squat upon the bank—a liard-bottomed ridge covered with 
sea-weea, and flanked on the one side by a depressed sandy 
plain, and on tho other by a deep muddy hollow—that only 
| a hundred yards beyojtd its outer edge not a single herring 
may he caught. lienee the great importance of being ac¬ 
quainted with the exact hearings of such banks, and of the 
various currents, as,they change at all hours of the tide, 
that sweep over them. The skilful fisherman must be ac¬ 
quainted with the many external signs that indicate tho 
place of the fish during tiro earlier part, of the fishing sea¬ 
son, while their track is yet indeterminate and capricious, 
and able at a later stage . nicely to determine the true 
position of their more fixed haunts, A perfect knowledge 
of a large track of firth or open sea is required—its diffe¬ 
rent soundings, currents, landmniks, varieties of bottom. 
He must have attained, too, an ability of calculation, inde- 
iwndent of figures, for determining the exaet, point, whence 
his boat will drift over a oertain extent of bank at certain 
hours of the tido, whether neap or stream ; above all, he 
must possess readiness of resource, and presence of mind. 
But the narrative of a single night's fishing on the hank of 
Gnilliam may bring out with more force and distinctness 
the demands of the profession on the mind of the fisher¬ 
man than any general detail. 

The fishing jvas evidently drawing to its close, for the 
fish, though numerous as ever, were getting lank and spent, 
and the water on the fishing bank* was darkened with 
spawn, when we set out one evening, many years ago, in a 
large herring-boat, from "the northern side of the Mor;.\ 
Firth, to ply for herrings on the hank of Giiilliam. A low 
breeze from the west, scarcely ruffled the surface of the 
water, which, staked and mottled in every direction by 
unequal strips and patches of a dead calmness, caught the 
light so variously, that it seemed an immense plain of irre¬ 
gular chequer-work. All along the northern shore, where 
the fishing villages lie thick, there were sails starting up 
and shooting out from under the shadow of the high pre¬ 
cipitous land, into the deep red light which tho sun, fast 
hastening to his setting, threw j^liwari the firtli. 

The tide, before we left the shore, had risen high on the 
beach, and was now beginning to recede ; we could see it 
eddying down the firth around the oars with which we were 
assisting the half-filled sail; and so directing our course a 
full half mile to the south and west, whence the course of 
the current bade fair to drift us directly over the hank, we 
cleared the space be-aft the mainmast, and began to cast 
out our drift of nets, slowly propelling our boat meanwhile 
across the tide by the action of two oars. Our oldest and 
worst nets, as those farthest from the boat are always in 
most danger, were first cast out. Sinkers of stone were 
attached to the loops of the ground-baulk'or hem ; and as 
each not was tied fruit to the net that preceded it, and 
thrown over, a buoy of Inflated skin, fixed to a length of 
Mrd, was fastened at the joinings between them. The nets, 
ltept in a vertical position by the line of corks above, and 
the line of stones Mow, sunk immediately as thrown over; 
bat the buoys, from thoir length of attaching line, reached, 
and barely reached, the surface, thus serving with the coHts 
to keep the drift erect. They soon stretched astern in a 
long iwegujflr lint of from six to eight hundred yards. The 
: Sfat 5 * 8r i e * i fastened to a small halier attached 

wand by the bows, 

* *??*. ™ « a t anchor. Boat after boat, as it 

•> Mmea the ground, struck sail, each one to tiro south and 


west of the boat previously arrived, and ip accordance with 
the estimate formed by the erew from the soundings, or 
from the fast disappearing landmarks^of the exact position 
of the bank, here a few hundred yards astern, there a few 
hundred yards ahead. Tire fleet closed round us as we 
drifted on ; tho eddying and unequal currents rendered 
our long line of buoys more and more irregular—here 
sweeping it forward in sudden curves, there bonding it 
backwards. As the buoys of the neighbouring boats took 
similar forms, in obedience to similar Impulses, tho flshcr- 
mon were all anxiety, lest, as not unfrequontly happens, 
tlie nets should become massed in one incxtricablo coil. 
But we escaped the danger; and our boat drifted slowly 
on, accompanied by her follows. 

The night gradually darkened, tho sky assumed a dead 
and leaden hue, as if surcharged with vapour—a dull gray 
mist roughened the outline of the distant hills, or in wide 
and frequent gaps blotted them from the landscape. The 
sea, roughened by the rising breeze, reflected the deeper 
hues of the sky with an intensity approaching to black—it 
seemed a dark uneven pavement, that absorbed every ray 
of the remaining light. A calm silvery patch, some fifteen 
or twenty yards in extent, and that resembled, from the 
light it caught, r bright opening in a dark sky, came moving 
slowly through the black. It seemed merely a patch of 
water coated with oil; hut, obedient to some other moving 
power than that of either the tide or tho wind, it sailed 
aslant, our line of buoys a stone-east from our bows— 
lengthened itself along the line to thrice its former extent 
—paused as if for a moment—and then three of tho buoys, 
after momentarily erecting themselves with a sudden jerk 
on their narrower base, slowly sank. ‘ One, two, three 
buoys,’ exclaimed one of the fishermen, reckoning them as 
they disappeared ; ‘ Ihrre are ten barrels tor us secure.’ A 
tew minutes were suffered to elapse, and tjien unfixing the 
lialscr from the stem, and bringing it aft to the stem, we 
commenced hauling. The nets approhehed (lie gunwale. 
The first throe appeared, from the phosphoric light of tho 
water, as if bursting into flames of a pale-green colour. 
Here and there a herring glittered bright in the meshes, or 
went darting away through the pitchy darkness, visible for 
a moment by its own light. The fourth net was brighter 
than any of the others, and glittered through the waves 
while it was jet several fathoms away; the pale-green 
seemed as if mingled with broken sheets of snow, that, 
flickering amid the mass of light, appeared, with every tug 
given by tho fishermen, to shift, dissipate, and again form ; 
and there streamed from it into the surrounding gloom 
myriads of green rays, an instant seen, and then lost—the 
retreating fish that had avoided the meshes, hut had lin¬ 
gered, until disturbed, beside their entangled companions. 
It. contained a considerable body of herrings. As we raised 
them over tho gunwale they felt warm to the hand, for in 
the middle of a large shoal oven the temperature of tho 
water is raised—a fact well known to every herring-fisher¬ 
man ; and in shaking them out of the meshes, the ear be¬ 
came sensible of a shrill chirping sound like that of tiro 
mouse, but much fainter, a ceaseless cheep, cheep, cheep, 
occasioned apparently—for no true fisli is furnished with 
organs of sound—by a sudden escape from the air-bladder. 
The shoal, a small one, luid spread over only throe of tho 
nets—the throe whose buoys had so suddenly disappeared ; 
and most of the others had but their mere sprinkling of 
fish, some dozen or two iti a net; but so thickly had they 
lain in the fortunate three, that the entire haul consisted 
of rather more than twelve-barrels. . 

Creeping out laterally from amid tho crowd of boats, 
we reached, after many windings, the edge of tho hank, 
and rowing against the tide, arrived, as nearly as wo eonlil 
guess in tho darkness, at the spot where wo had at first 
flung out our nets. The various landmarks, and even tlm 
(iuil)iam float, were no longer visible, and an wo had to 
grope out our position by taking tho depth of tho water. 
In the deep muddy ravine on one side the bank wo would 
have found thirty fathoms, and over the depressed sandy 
plain on the other from twelve to fifteen ; but on the bank 
itself the depth rarely exceeds ton. We sounded onoo aud 
again, and pulling across the still ebbing tide, shot our 
nets as before. We then folded down the mainsail, which 
had beep rolled op in clearing the space for shaking loose 
our herrings, from the meshes, and ensconcing ourselves in 
its folds—for the sail forms the fisherman’s hammock— 
composed ourselves to sleep. There was no appearance of 
fish, or no neighbouring boat* to endanger our drift by 
(hooting thehr note athwart our tine. But the sleep of the 
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herring-fisherman must much resemble that of the watch¬ 
dog, We started up about midnight, and saw an open sea 
as before ; but the scene had considerably changed since 
wo laid lain down. The breeze had died into a, calm ; the 
heavens, no longer dark and gray, were glowing w Hh stars, 
and the sea, from the smoothness of the surface, appeared 
a second sky, as bright and starry as the other; with this 
difference, however, that all its stare appeared comets: 
the slightly tremulous motion of the surface elongated the 
reflected images, and gave to each its tail. An incident 
of no unfroquent occurrence on Iho fishing banks convinced 
us, that though the sky of stars rose above, and the sky of 
comets spread below, we had not yet left the world. A 
crew of south-country fisherman had shot their nets in the 
darkness right across those of another boat, and in disen¬ 
tangling them, a quarrel ensued. The kind of clamour, so 
characteristic of a fisherman’s squabble, rose high in the 
calm ; a hundred tongues seemed busy at once ; now one 
boat took up the controversy, now another j there weie 
threats, loud or low in proportion to the distance, de¬ 
nunciations on all sides by the relatives of the aggrieved 
Crew against the southland men, with now and then mi in¬ 
termingling shout from the strangers, half in defiance, half 
intiiuiripli, as net after net swung free. At length the 
whole were disentangled, and the 1 oar of altercation gra¬ 
dually sunk into a, silence as dead as that which had pre¬ 
ceded it. 

We awoke about an hour before sunrise. A low bank of 
fog lav thick on the water, bounding (lie view on eveiy 
side, while the central firmament remained clear arul blue 
overhead. The nearer boats seemed through (lie mist 
huge misshapen galliots manned by giants. Wo again com¬ 
menced haulingaour nets, hut the meshes were all bumn 
and open as v£heu we had east them out; we raised to the 
surface vast numbers of that, curious zoophyte, die sea- 
pen—our recentftvpr of one of the most ancient of Scottish 
fossils, the graptoli'i—with several hundred dark-coloured 
slim star-lish, that in bending their thin brittle rajs when 
hioiigbt out of the water, just as if they were try iug to 
east a knot, upon them, snapped them across ; but "our en¬ 
tire draught of fish consisted oflmt a young' rock-cod and 
,1 half-starved whiting. We had miscalculated, in the dark¬ 
ness, our proper place on the bank, and instead of sweeping 
over Guiltiarn, had swept over the muddy hollow beside 
ii ; and nk not a single herring had we caught, though the 
herrings lay by millions scarce half a mile away. It was 
now an hour of flood ; and tile tides that had been so long 
bearing us down the firth had begun to well around our 
stern in minute eddies, and to theft us up. It had become 
necessary, therefore, to take our place to the north and 
east of the fishing-bank, as we had previously done to the 
south and went, of it. The fog hid the vaiious landmarks 
as thoroughly as the darkness had hid tlieni before; and we 
had again to determine our position from the depth of the 
water. The boats around us were busy in hauling their nets ; 
aiu’ as each boat drew in its drift, the oars were manned 
and tiie sounding-lead plied, anil she took up her place on 
what, the crew deemed the north-eastern edge of the bank. 
But the various positions chosen as the rigid ones, showed 
us that the matter left much room for diversity of opinion 
• J lho fleet, dimly seen in the fog, were widely scattered. 
‘Yonder goes Aldic,’ said our steersman, pointing to 'he 
l*>at of a veteran fisher of groat skill, whose crew hud be u 
more successful in their fishings tor a series of years than 
any other in their village : ‘let, us see where he shoots.’ 
Alilie went leisurely sounding across the hank, and then 
returning half way on his course, began to east out his 
drift. We took up our position 4 little beyond him ill ! lie 
line of the tide, and shot in the same parallel ; and in a 
few minutes more a full score of boats were similarly em¬ 
ployed beside us, all evidently taking mark by Ahlie. As 
the min rose the mist began to dissipate, and we caught, a 
glimpse of the northern land, and of tw o of our best-known 
landmarks. A blue conical hillock in the interior, that 
seems projected on the southern side of the base of Ben- 
•wcavis, rose directly behind a conspicuous building that, 
occupies a riling ground on the coast, and a three-topped 
eminence In USaSter lloss seemed standing out of the centre 
of a narrow ravine that opens to the sea near tlio village of 
Shandwiek. In taking old Aldio for our guide, we were 
drifting as exactly over the fishing-bank ag if we had 
chosen our position, after consulting all the various land¬ 
marks through which Its place is usually determined. 

It was still a dead oalra—oalrn to blackness j whim in 
about an hour after sunrise,, what seemed light fitful airs 


began to play on the, surfaoo, imparting to it, in irregidar 
patches, a tint of gray. First one patch would form, then 
a second hesido it, then a third, and then for miles around 
the surface, else so silvery, would scum frosted over with 
gray; the apparent, breeze appeared as if propagating 
itself .from one central jioint,. In a few seconds after, all 
would be calm as at first, and then from eotue other centre 
the patches of trey would again form and widen till the 
w hole firth seemed covered by them. A peculiar poppling 
noise, as if a thunder-shower was heating the surface with 
its multitudinous drops, rose atounrl our boat; the water 
seemed sprinkled with 1111 infinity of points of silver, that 
for .ai instant glittered to the sun, and then resigned their 
places to other quick glancing points, that in turn were 
succeeded by others. The lierringH by millions and thou¬ 
sands of millions were at play around us—leaping a few 
inches into tin; air, and then failing anil disappearing to 
rise and leap again. Shoal rose beyond shoal, till the 
whole hank of Guilliam seemed beaten into loam, and the 
k’V poppling sounds were multiplied into it roar, like that 
IJ^dhe I,hid through some tall wood, that might he heard 
in tie- ealin for miles. And again, the shoals extending 
around 11 s seemed to cover for hundreds of square miles 
the vast, Moray Firth. But. though they played round our 
buoys by millions, not a, herring swam so low as the upper 
baulk ol our drill. One of the fislu-fmen took up a stone, 
and Hinging it right over our second buoy into the middle 
of tiie shoal, the fish disappeared ftjpui the surface for 
several fathoms around. ■ Ah, there they go,’ he exclaimed, 

‘ if they go but low enough. Four years ago I startled 
thirty barrels of light fish into my drift just by throwing 
a stone among them.’ We know not vvliat effect the stone 
might, have had on this occasion, but in hauling onr nets 
for the third and last time, wfo found we had captured 
about eight barrels of fish ; and then hoisting sail, for a 
light breeze from the east had sprung up, we made for the 
shore with a cargo of twenty barrels. The entire take of 
the fleet next evening did not, amount to half that number 
—the singulai ly imposing scene of the morning had indi¬ 
cated too surely that, the shoals had spawned ; for the fish, 
when sick and weighty, never play on tiie surface ; and 
before night, they had swam far don 11 the firth on their I 
retail n to their deep water haunts, leaving behind them but 
a few lean stragglers. 

ItEl.ATJVK DECAY OF TIIE SEXES*. 

Decay in the male sox is much more rapid than In the 
female. In the three years ending Juno 30, 1(14(1, the total 
number of desfhs among males throughout England and 
Wales was 518,(101!,, w idle the deaths among females were 
only 49.0,Odd, giving an e\eess of male deaths in three 
vears of 111,(It!!. After this statement, i^ermnnt appear 
surprising that, the inunln r of females in any oouutry 
should notably exceed the number of males. In the pre¬ 
sent, time, in Loudon, t here are 990,000 females to 878,000 
males, or an excess of 11.9,000 ladies. Coupled with this 
fact, and obviously depending on it., is the superior longe¬ 
vity of the female sex. There died throughout England 
find Wales, between 1st, July 1839 and 30th June 1840, 
•VJ47 females, aged 81 and upwards ; whereas of the same 
age, there died only !!9.)4 gentlemen, leaving what is called 
in the city ■ a balance’ in favour of the old ladies of 1293. 
Among the feinalty, who died, 71 had passed the age of 
100, but only 40 nicks. There are only three diseases 
common to tiie sexes which carry off more females than 
males: they are consumption, canecr, and dropsy. The 
deaths bj childbirth form hut a very small fraction of tho 
mortality of the female sex. Tho proportion is only 8 per 
1000 of "the total mortality ; and as half a million of chil¬ 
dren aie annually horn in England and Wales, and scarcely 
3000 deaths take place in childbirth, so there is only 1 
death to 170 confinements. The researches of the re¬ 
gistrar-general have brought to light some singular results 
with reference to tho proportion in wliioh acute diseases 
atfijct tho two sexes. In the zymotic tribe the unifurmitg 
is quite extraordinary. Thus, out of 8194 persons dying of 
measles in 1840 throughout England and Wales, 4143 were 
males, and 4051 females—a difference of only 92, Again, 
out of 17,862 persons dying of scarfet fevor in the some 
year, 8927 were males, 8935 wore females—a difference of 
only 8 . On the other hand, it appears that opt of 14,806 
dying of pneumonia, 8171 were males, and only 6829 
females. Out of 22,787 dying of convulsion, 12,689 were 
males, awj only 10/198 females, the superior value of 
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female life, which this and all 
tend to prove, and which our insntaiuw-e 
variation of «at<«, acknowledge, is n»t nttrifeWaMe ir **% 
differences hi tljd origtaftl eonBtruqtfcm of tha body (for 
man is built Of Strong# mstaqlals woman) ; but first, 
to tlfe smaller demand maaqiupon, lirir vital power during 
themiddle period of ftfc/Weondly, tojffip healthtejnxm- 
dittottgnd trihpcrattife or the fenkle' miitd; and thirdly, 
to the leaser amount of toil and anxiety whiohj in a highly 
civilised country, fells to the share of woman .—Dr lf. 
Uregory. ., 

ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF BI.ACK-LBAD. 

Scientific journals mention the following discovery as ex¬ 
plaining (he origin and formation of plumbago, which is 
chemically a carburet of iron:—On demolishing the inte- 
rior’brickwork of the iron furnaces at Niderbronn (Lower 
Rhine), while the furnaces were still hot, a shower of 
sparks, or of charcoal d»*t, hod sometimes been observed 
to escape from the crevices;, on examining whence the 
Sparks proceeded, they were found to come from deposits 
of carbon amongst the stones of the fabric. This carbon 
appears to have entered tho finest fissures in a state of va¬ 
pour, and to have been deposited cither in amorphous frag¬ 
ments, or in balls, the centres of which were amoVphous, 
while the outer parts tare radinted, and the surface covered 
with stalagmitic tubercles. This matter lias all the proper¬ 
ties of plumbago; \f, bums completely away, leaving only 
a traoc of oxide of Iron. It must have arrived at its posi¬ 
tion in a gaseous state; and appears to explain the origin 
and formation of plumbago, which would lienee appear to 
be nothing more than carbon and a little iron sublimed 
from deposits of anthracite by beat, arising from the proxi¬ 
mity of igneous rocks. Tlfc discovery is one of uncommon 
interest, and would form one of the most imjiortant of mo¬ 
dem times, could it be brought to bear upon the cheap ar¬ 
tificial production of such a valuable and cxtcnsivelj-used 
substance as plumbago. 

SAW IN ABY3S1NIA. 

. Whilst speaking of this article of food, it may be as well 
to observe, that its uso appears to have been dictated by 
tho situation of the Abyssinians. As an easy illustration by 
antilogy, it may be safely supposed that salt is a more indis¬ 
pensable necessary of life, and far more expensive in that 
country than fhe purest wliito sugar is in Europe. Children 
stand around the mother whilst engaged in any maimer in 
which salt is employed, as in -England little silent gazers 
are attracted around mamm" when making sweetened 
dishes. Good housekeeping, with the Abyssinians, consists 
chiefly in the economical management of their stock of salt; 
aadaroong other notable modes of making a little do duty 
fcr a considerable quantity, besides atf'ording an additional 
stimulant to t* palate, is the system of combining it with 
pepper. An old Dutch method of executing criminals was 
confining them solely to the use of bread in which no salt 
was contained, and which ultimately occasioned death by 
the worms tliat were thus allowed to generate in the intes¬ 
tines. Many children in England liavo I seen who liave 
certainly fallen victims to the foolish fear that they would 
eat too much salt; and I believe that di«i<osition to scrofula, 
the national disease, is chiefly owing to tho vegetable diet 
of our children not being sufficiently attended to in the 
matter of this simple condiment. Be riiat as it may, the 
Abyssinians suffer considerably in their health from the 
difficulty of Obtaining salt .—Travels m Abyssinia, by Charles 
Johnston. 

DEPRESSION OP THE CASPIAN SEA. 

A few years ago, it was generally believed tliat the wa¬ 
ters of the Caspian were at least 300 feet below the level 
Of those of the Black Sea and Mediterranean. This view 
was adopted in consequence of a series of barometrical ob¬ 
servations ; but it having been found that, from the great 
number of stations across the land separating the Caspian 
from the sea of Azov, small errors uad become greatly 
magnified, a new survey was made by the directions of the 
Russian government. The able mathematicians, Messes 
miss, Sayitch, and Sabler, wore therefore employed' to 
mdopwident trigonometrical levellings ; and their 


Oi.d letters.! eh then spare them—they are 
I love—oh how I love to see each yellow tlme-etstoed pngs! 

They tell of Joys that are no more, of hopes that long have Had; 
OM letters! oh Aril ‘mete them—they ire iarilrt w tBe’flSiiil . 

They tell of times. Of happy ttolcs in years long, long gone by, 
of doar ones who have ceased tit live but In the memory; 

They picture many a bright, bright soene. In sonsy days of yore. 
Old letters 1 oh then spore them, for they are a priestess store! , •, 

Old am 1 too, aud gray-haired now—deserted and alone. 

And all of those I once could call my friends, alas! are gone; 

Yet oft at midnight’s stilly hour, In solitude 1 * retreat, - 1 
With each one in his silent tomb, I hold communion sweet. 

Old letters 1 lien; is one—the hand of youth is on its fnoe; . 

Ah 1 that was from a brother young In some far foreign pl»W; ' 

A sailor boy, beloved by all, frank, open -hearted, brave—- 
Cold, cold and lonesome is his rest beneath the Atfenttoiwantosif, 

Another, stained with dark red spots, as clasped by bloody hands, 
Was found beneath a father’s corse on dread Coranns's ssndl j 
A stranger hand with kindly care convoyed the relic dear. 

Old letters! ye are priceless! ye have cost a widowls to»gI 

Another—know I not that hand ? Oh 1 she waa bright had fair; "■ 
Too pure, too gentle, and too good, for angris long to spurs 
Her to this earth of grief and wo: well Death thfamight’at be vain; 
Thou hast not such another flower in all thy dark domain. 

Oh 1 yo are now the only links that bind us to the post; 

Sweet, sweet memorials of the days too happy for to last; 

Tho tear-drop fills again the eye which tears hod almost fled. 

Old letters! ye are precious 1 ye are sacred to the dead • 

y. H. M. 


TKK HYENA. | 

Ignatius Pallme, in bis travels in Komlofen, vindicates 
the hyaena from the charge of ferocity and cruelty usually ! 
brought against it by writers on natural history—moat of j 
whom assert that the animal is untamcablc. Ho says—In 
tlic court of n house at Lobcid, I saw a hynsna ruuntpg 
about quite domesticated. The children of the pro print nr J 
teased it, took the meat thrown to it for food out of Its j 
jaws, and put their bands even into its throat, without re- j 
reiving the least injury. When we took our meals in the 
open air, to enjoy the breeze, as wae our general custom 1 
during the hot season, this animal approached Hie tome 
without fear, snapped up the pieces that were thrown te tt 
like a dog, and did not evince the slightest symptom Of 
timidity. A full-grown liyiena and her two cubs were, on j, 
another occasion, brought to me for sale ; the latter were ; 
carried in anus, as you might carry a lamb, and were not 
even muzzled. The old one, it is true, baa a rope round 
its snout, but it had been led a distance of twelve mites t*y 
a single man without having offered tho slightest MUls- 
tanec. The Africans of this quarter do aot eveareekon the 
hyaroa among tho wild beasts of their oouutry, fer t^icy fljj$ 
not afraid of it. ‘ V , 

i ' ' ' 

ORIGIN or THF, WORM TARIFF., v ,,, , . t „, , 

The puzzling name ‘tariff’ is derived from, the ijlTO.of 
Tarife, at the mouth of the Straits of Gibrkltar, and the 
most southern point in Europe,nofc oven exWefrtrhg tJape' 
Matapan, at the foot of the More* Tarife 1 wssi'tho-lasC 
stronghold which the Moon disrated wiUt tkri Chitstteoft 
and is still within three leagues of tbe.em»ii^of, Mw>c B 9« 
When the Moors hel4 possession, of both the JSqtaW of 
Hercules, It was here that they levied eonfriMiSt .... 'W 
vessels entering the Medit«wae«n—wb«M» «tt 
name. , ... n ■ uqfr" />** 


aoroetrical levellings; and their 
within a foot or two, give for tbfl 
English feet as the depression—-the poS- 
IfeMted tali*»«*, wMA definltively%& 
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THE SCIENTIFIC MEETING AT‘YORK. 

Thk British Association for the Advancement of Science 
met this year at York during the week between the 26th 
September and 3d October, being its fourteenth assem¬ 
blage, and its second visit to that ancient city, where 
it,was originally planned and constituted. Favoured 
during the whole time with brilliant weather, gather¬ 
ing in one of the most beautiful of English seasons, 
and in the midst of scenes striking from their antique 
grace and magnificence, it was an extremely pleasant 
affair, to all at least who, like myself, went in the 
pfife 'sirapfieitf of a lore of science and of science's 
cultivators, and with no trying or tasking part to sus¬ 
tain in the performances. Arriving the day before the 
meeting— a party fif three—we lost no time in making 
our way to the place of reception iu the Guildhall of 
the caty, where we found the usual bureaux established 
for the transaction of business with the individual mem¬ 
bers, under an oaken roof which had probably seen 
the entertainments of the mayors of York to the Presi¬ 
dents of the North in the days of Elizabeth and James. 
There was the usual difficulty about lodgings, the poorest 
of all classes of gentlemen being, ns in all other places 
where the association has met, objects of unbounded 
cupidity to those who had any room to spare; but we 
at length obtained centrally situated and comfortable 
quarters in an ancient mansion near the river, the 
vicarage, we were told, of the adjoining church. This 
matter being settled, we were at liberty to go about for 
the gratification of our curiosity; and first we proceeded 
to the meeting of the general committee in one of the 
couhcil-rootns adjoining to the Guildhall. Here we 
fcjund the principal members of the association already 
assembled, and in full deliberation on arrangements. 

- Around a long tablo occupying the centre of a 
Gifihfc room, lighted through stqined glass, are ranged 
the venfcrabie chiefs Of the British philosophical world, 
wliile others sit on forms extending along the walls; 
about a hundred Ini all being present. There is a dis- 
ch46$n on tbe iikpBis of the rising science of ethnology, 
tit; .invgjtigatjan of the physical characters of nations, 
te<db«,> placed in a section by itself, instead of being 
gaw fr Ut tfiB the medical one, which has always been felt 
as tf'tr^ftiefed branch of the association, une or two 
cgjtfipitaofthis^ science, from the side walls, make a 
spirited zemosafrance against the Mezentian arrange 
meat, and several of the great men at the head of the 
table endeavour by soft words to conciliate them. At 
lfi^'Wbtite'cOniBesstops being made, the ethnologists 
sfe%|glls|*If® silenced. , Meanwhile, many others of 
the leading mans, taking little interest in theseprdimi- 
Uaeftbther, o t scribbling letters 
t©. ascertain 

~from an extensively knowing AJeqd—thenames •of I 


sxich of tho principal figures as we were, not previously 
acquainted with. Arid, first, wbo is that, robust man in 
dress, with a plain and homely, but intelligent 
face,' not unlike what we conceive of Robert Burns ?—it 
is the very reverend Dr Peacock, so long the pet mathe¬ 
matician of Cambridge, and now Dean of Ely; the pre¬ 
sident-elect, moreover, of the association for the present 
year. And who is,the young Yorkshire-squire-like man, 
with the florid good-natured, yet most gentleman-like 
face, near the dean, and at the head of the table ?—that 
is the Earl of Rosse, the president about to demit his 
authority, and who lias of late years acquired such 
celebrity in consequence of Tiis efforts to extend the 
powers of the telescope. Near him is an elderly, but 
hale and good-looking man in grayish hair, and a plain 
coloured dress—that is Colonel Sabine, so noted for a 
particular class of investigations in physics. Next to 
him, with locks still more silvered, and a pallid but 
reflective countenance, sits Sir David Brewster, now 
amongst our savrnis of oldest standing, and here parti¬ 
cularly interesting as the acknowledged father of tire 
British Association. A middle-aged, gentleman-like 
man, with a finely-carried head, and dark intellectual 
eyes, rises to speak on some point of arrangement— 
that is Mr Murchison, the eminent geologist, author of 
the great work on the Silurian .System, and who em¬ 
ploys Iris leisure and fortune unstintedly in prosecuting 
his favourite inquiries in other regions besides Britain. 
These are the principal members near the head of the 
table; but casting our eyes into the recesses of the room, 
we quickly discern others of not-less note. At the lower 
end, for instance, sit two men who have just come in, 
the more robust of the pair—he with the rough florid 
face, gray eyes, and grizzled hair worn deep over his , 
strongly perceptive forehead—is Dr Whowell, the author 
of the History of the Inductive Sciences j the other, pale 
and slender, with nervous activity speaking so power¬ 
fully through his face and frame, is Professor Porhe* qf 
Edinburgh, a man of varied acquirements, though moat 
generally known for his recent investigations of the 
glaciers. The talk of the meeting is, that it is to be a 
‘good’ one. There is, however, one blank which,, all 
deeply regret—namely, that occasioned by the absence 
of Dr Auckland, in consequence of sudden dogmatic 
calamity. Even in a section usually rich beyond the 
rest in attendance, it is impossible to heto Tfeellng this 
disappointment to be very great •, and 
so popular, the cause of non-appearance Ihaa. additional 
aubject of lament. • $ 

Afternoon service in that glorious m&iJ- oecs* 

its chums. ®n$ these were 
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Pointing to the ticket which bore t^e.places pf meeting 
ahiJ names of presidents in radiating fashion, ‘ Why”’ 
■aid he tp my companion, * I am one or the rays of the 
star (having been evident at Cambridge], and yet 
they don’t Know me.’ Very sure did yre feel that the 
young man, seeing hjtn now, could not fail to.Know 
him on any future occasion. Having seftythe mirthful 
professor invested with the full privileges of the week, 
we proceeded to a conversazione in the house of Mr 
Philips, one of the few resident members whose fame 
is of wide extent. We found this gentleman occu¬ 
pying an antique house formerly connected with St 
Mary’s Abbey, and conveniently situated near the 
museum and lecture-room of the Yorkshire Philoso¬ 
phical Society. Hero we were plunged into a dense 
mass of learned persons, filling two rooms even while 
they stood, and comprehending nearly all of any note 
who had as yet arrived in York. Having interchanged 
a few words with our entertainer, I was free to roam 
about the rooms in search of old acquaintances. 
Meeting with such persons, and hearing of all their 
doings since the former assemblage, is always felt as 
one of the most agrpeablc circumstances attending the 
Weeks Of the British Association. It was already known 
that there was to be an ample store of good papers 
at the sections, afid that the personnel of the meet¬ 
ing was also to be brilliant. Pleasurable expectations, 
therefore, beamed through every countenance, it was 
delightful to observe and overhear the mutual greetings 
of many pairs and groups as they encountered here for 
the first time since perhaps the last meeting, or some 

one of earlier date. ‘How are you, Dr-? Glad to 

see you here. Hope you are to read a paper ? ’ And so 
forth. Many were the aspects, styles of dress, and de¬ 
meanour of these sons of divine philosophy—some very 
grave men, some very lively; some in ultra sober, some 
in gay aod fashionable attire; some thin, sharp, and 
pale, as befits the lingerer by the midnight lamp; others 
florid, robust, and even burly, as if they were daily en¬ 
gaged in rude exercises. One feature was, however, 
nearly universal—a certain expansion of the head which 
habit teache^ us to associate on all occasions with supe¬ 
rior intellect. It was interesting for one who knew few 
of the company by name, to reflect that hardly one of 
the individuals who jostled k m in these rooms but boro 
some high part in tho> field of letters or science, rnd 
would be missed and lamented amongst his countrymen 
if his light were to be removed from its place. 

The association, as is well knorfn, divides itself into 
seven sections, distinguished by letters of the alphabet, 
and each of which meets every day of the week from 
eleven to three o’clock in some con veniently-fitted hall or 
large room, under a distinct president and officers. This 
arrangement renders it of course impossible for the 
members to witness more than a fraction of the business; 
but, to make matters as easy as possible, programmes 
of the whole designed proceedings are published every 
morning, and from these one may select objects to which 
to give his attention, according as hia taste or his sense 
pf their various values may incline. The medical, 
statistical, and mechanical sections were on this occa¬ 
sion thinly attended; the chemical, zoological, and 
physical moderately; and the geological largely. The 
last, indeed, seems to be at all times the leading de¬ 
partment of the association. The great writers in tho 
science are always present; hence curiosity: then the 
comparative intelligilbleness and popular interest of the 
subject is attractive. What is strange, there is gene¬ 
rally almost as many ladies as gentlemen present. On 
Miis occasion, the geologists had for their place of meet¬ 
ing a large old fabric in the beautiful grounds con¬ 
nected with the ruins of St Mary’s Abbey, the hospltimn, 
naroely,or house for the entertainment ofstrangers 
wlungrojj_yO that ancient monastery. Formed of stone 
If •ftoi-Qothic fashion below, it presents 4 auper- 
Structn^ composed of bricks in a frame of poke,:. 

tfe? fashion followed so frequently i» the 
“ d ** «• *PW KSWaFlwfecftOtod 


the officers pf 
and figure* suspended upt 

the centre sitf the prases, Mr W._ 

of the Geological Society, and a zealous hard-working in¬ 
quirer into this science—a tall, middleraged man, pf well- 
developed head, and pleasant, though reflective coun* 
tenance. By his side might generally be seen his friends 
De la Beebe, Murchison, and Sedgwick; also, very fre¬ 
quently, the lilithe-faced Marquis of Northampton, who 
throughout these meetings was continually getting up 
to say something cheerful, encouraging, and kind about 
men and things, and never seemed one moment put, of 
humour. Here, too, sat very assiduously, in his capacity 
as secretary; the youthful Professor Ansted, of King's 
College, London, author of a comprehensive treatise on 
the science, descriptive and economic, and whose keep 
intelligent countenance lent character to the scene. Fur, 
ther to the extremity might perhaps be seen the vener¬ 
able John Taylor, general secretary, or Mr Sop with of 
Newcastle, so well known for his ingenious illustrations 
of the science by means of wooden models. Another 
figure frequently seen on the geological platform was 
one extremely noticeable on account of unusual tallness 
—the young Earl of Enniskillen. This nobleman be¬ 
longs to a class whom we may hope to see extended 
in numbers ere many years elapse. In company with 
two other men of birth and fortune, heVhas for a Jong 
time given much attention to the study of fossils. Every 
summer, tiicse personages may be met i tidier tin, Vienna, 
and the other capitals of continentatoEurope, not, like 
their compatriots, bent on mere amusement, or at most 
the gratification of taste by the sight, of objects of 
art, but studying the various collections of the organic 
remains of the ancient world, and accomplishing ex¬ 
changes between superfluous specimens from their own 
collection, and equally superfluous but different samples 
from the museums under their inspection. Thus, while 
giving themselves a delightful occupation, they are em¬ 
ploying their large leisure and means in tlm performance 
of a service in the cause of science, and one of no small 
importance. 

A * scene’ which took place at the second day's meet¬ 
ing of this section may be briefly touched upon. The 
Dean of Fork, a gentleman in advanced age, had, it 
appeared, formed a wish to overthrow at one blow the 
whole structure of facts which the geologists have 
reared during the last forty years. The whimsicality 
of the attempt would have caused the section to reject 
such a paper from any man of inferior note; but the 
local importance of its author, and dread of being ac¬ 
cused of fear to meet such an opponent, determined 
them to give it a hearing. When this was known bn 
the morning of Friday, a vast multitude flocked to the 
section, and thus gave additional importance to what 
was at best a kind of indecent oddity ip the course of 
the proceedings. In due time, the dean, a fall and ve¬ 
nerable figure, with an air of imperturbable composure, 
walked through the crowd, and took his place by invi¬ 
tation beside the president on the platform, H{s paper, 
which he read with a firm voice, was briefly ana ele- 


of those collections of facts and illustrations, which the 
geologists have made during forty years, seemed to have 
existed in vain. He first presented a set qf abjections 
against the view of the Earth's early hwtory given by 
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manner to the end, when he quietly sat down "beside 
MrWarburttm. By previous arrangement, the duty of 
replying to thisattaok—for such it was—had been con¬ 
fined tb" Profo»*br Sedgwick, whose oratorical powers 
are acknowledged to be superior to those of any of his 
brethren. 1 ' Up, therefore, he rose, arid comirienccd a 
Speech wifidb enchained the audience for an hour arid a 
half, alternately charming them with its vast learning, 
arid throwing them off their gravity by the most amus¬ 
ing and grotesque illustrations. The geologists, it ap¬ 
pears, in their private meetings, are accustomed to 
great latitude of discourse ^ they speak of such meet¬ 
ings as their ‘geological fights." It was not therefore 
surprising, for more reasons than one, that this speech 
contained several severe hits at tho assailing party. 
It must at the same time be observed, that the speech was 
delicacy itself to what might have "been expected to lie 
called forth with reference to any man of inferior years, 
profession, or rank. And it was, after all, the lightning* 

, that loves to play, not wound ; nor did the lively professor 
hesitate to make himself the subject of some little mirth 
— as where, having used the word below for above, and 
tlms produced a titter, he said there was such a dance 
of atoms, such a geological polka goiog through his brain, 
that he hardly knew what words he was using ; and on 
another occasion, when, having said that the one tiling 
Was as certainly identical with the other as tiiat llutl 
row of ladies (pointing to the belles on the front form) 
were of the same species with himself, he paused at the 
smile which tjjis contrast excited, and. laughingly re¬ 
flecting on his own extraordinary countenance, said, 
‘Perhaps the ladies may not think it much of a compli¬ 
ment to be thought of the same species with me !’ 
The whole scone*was amusing in the extreme; but I 
think there can be no doubt tiiat the interests of both 
parties would have been more regarded if no such 
‘ fight’ had taken place. As often happens, more atten¬ 
tion was attracted to this unprofitable controversy than 
to any other subject which came before the association 

1 throughout the week. 

The Zoological Section met in the lecture-room of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, in the midst of a series 
of chambers devoted chiefly to the preservation of ob¬ 
jects of natural history. It was chiefly presided over 
by Dr Herbert, Dean of Manchester, an aged man of 
slight figure, known respectfully in the philosophical 
world for a laborious work in natural history. The 
appearances held forth by this section of late years have 
partaken of the great improvement which has taken 
place, during that time, in the spirit and pursuits of 
naturalists. Prom being chroniclers of dry facts, and 
enumerators of species, zoologists have within twenty 
years become philosophical inquirers. And from the 
early age of many of these men, it may fairly be hoped 
that we shall see this spirit wax in strength instead of 
going back. The chief naturalists present are young 
men. On a front form you may observe a perfect galaxy 
of them — Professor Balfour of Glasgow, Dr Carpenter, 
SO well known by his works on Physiology, General and 
Human ; Professor Edward Forbes of King’s College, 
London, whose investigations of the distribution of ma- 
| rlne animal life have of late attracted so much attention ; 
Ptofossor Owen, the first comparative physiologist of 
his day. various are the aspects of these men—Owen, 
plain, with dark lustrous eyes; Forbes, a handsome, 
olive-complexioned youth, with long hai» smoothed 
away to one side; Carpenter, pale, blue-eyed, hawk- 
nosed, keen, grave, reflective. The papers and remarks 
.<« these three wen were of great value, and their services 
were also extended tp the geological section. But who is 
that Uttle intelligent-looking man in a faded naval uni¬ 
form, who is so invariably seen in a particular central seat 
p this section? That, gentle reader, is perhaps one of 
the n :*t interesting men.who attend the association. 
Ip « drily g private in the mounted guard (preventive 
JfrsteQ, 'at jfo obscure mrt of the Cornwall coMfe with 
fipr-shaip|»:a-iW',' im*jm children, most 

of whdbe editeatitm Ite'htt to conduct. He never 

• " . 

tastes the luxuries which are so common iri the middle 
ranks of life, and even amongst a large portion of the 
working-classes; he has to mend with his own hands 
every sort of thing that can wear or break In his house. 

Yet .Charles Peach is a votary of natural history—not 
a student of the science in books, for he cannot afford 
books, hut an investigator by sea and shore, a collector 
of zoophytes and echinodermata, strange creatures, 
many of which are as yet hardly known to man : these 
he collects, preserves, and describes; and every year 
does he come up to the British Association with a few 
novelties of this kind, accompanied by illustrative papers 
and drawings; thus, under circumstances the Very oppo¬ 
site of those of such men as Lord Enniskillen, adding, 
in like manner, to the general stock of knowledge. On 
the present occasion he is unusually elated, for he has 
made the discovery of a liolothuria with twenty tenta- 
euln, a species of tho echinodermata, which Edward 
■•#.'orG;s, in his book on star-fishel, had said was never yet 
ob' -rved in the British seas. It may be of small moment 
to you, who, mayhap, know nothing of holothurias, but 
it is a considerable tiling to the fauna of Britain, and a 
vast matter to a poor private of Hie Cornwall mounted 
guard. And, accordingly, he will go home in a few days, 

■full of the glory of his exhibition, fnd strung anew by 
the kind notice taken of him by the masters of the 
science, to similar inquiries, difficult as it may be to pro¬ 
secute them under such a complication of duties, profes¬ 
sional and domestic. But he has still another subject 
of congratulation ; for Dr Cqrpcnter has kindly given 
him a microscope wherewith to observe the structure of 
liis favourite animals, an instrument for which ho has 
sighed for many years in vain. Honest Peach, humble 
as is thy home, and simple thy bearing, thou art an 
honour even to this assemblage of nobles and doctor! ; 
nay, more, when 1 consider everything, thou art. an 
honour to human nature itself; for where is the heroism 
like that of virtuous, intelligent, independent poverty? 
and such heroism is thine ! 

The Physical Section was for one morning popularly 
attractive, namely, when Lord Rosso described the diffi¬ 
culties he had encountered in the constsuction of his 
telescope. His lordship had a model prepared, by which 
to convey as sensible an idea as possible of the actual 
structure of this mighty tube, and the arrangements for 
its use ; hut (tie most interesting part of his exposition 
referred to the laborious processes for founding and 
polishing the speculum. Here, certainly, the forethought, 
care, and trouble called into employment, liad been alto¬ 
gether extraordinary', and such as eonunon minds could 
never have encountered : each object seemed only to 
have been attained after a vast amount of preparation 
and trial ; and still, through the whole course of opera¬ 
tions, the danger of sudden accident undoing all that 
had been done was continually imminent. His lord¬ 
ship’s style of address was easy and graceful, and his 
language extremely simple and perspicuous. His great 
telescope was, it appeared, only newly finished, and had 
not yet been employed ; hut with another of only three 
feet diameter, he had already resolved distant patches of 
light in the heavens — the remotest of the class of objects 
called sidereal nebula;—into distinct stars, showing that 
they were clusters of stars similar to that to which our 
sun belongs, and the remoter parts of which constitute 
our Milky Way. What new reflations of the more 
distant fields of the Creator’s glory are to he elicited 
by the six-feet speculum, it will be Tor time to Show. 

The evening of Thursday was devoted to a general 
meeting in the Assembly Rooms, Where the lari of 
RoSse demitted, and the Dean of Ely assumed, the office 
of president, the latter delivering on the occasion a long 
address with reference to the objects of the associa¬ 
tion. This was rather a dull affajr ; hut otherevenjngs, 
spent In the same plate, were <* we agreeable. One 
night was enlivened by a recital from Hr JWeB* of 
tbe^recent fois|l discoverkw In America. A. *' wa 
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last occasions was BritPftleoifeiyh ydung-TTiStJtsaiEtnftti 
reecmtiy retained flwnf Indiaan leave.- TheunlBiWbert, 
on enteringttois evening, wcto satirised' bytlie pfottart- 
of a tortoise displayed on tire 'green edteeh above the 
speaker's lreod, exhibiting aw-animsl the same -id form 
as-orffinsrylimd-tortmtcs, ’font about twelve i feet ! la»gj 
Strange as it niay seOm, Tomains-of this huge anlihal, to 
which the name of CoUossdehetyis Atiaslias' been given, 
are-found in the superficial gravel upon tfcA SfvAlik 
hills; some of these were shewn, particularly one of the 
Iflg bones, the similarity of which to the correspond¬ 
ing- bone of the inodern diminutive species wAs easily 
recognised: It appears that this and-a vast number of 
other animals, elsewhere fbund in the tertiary strata, are, 
in that part of the world, discovered in tho more recent 
gravels, showing that the tertiary species may have lived 
in certain districts down to a time neater to our own era. 
And this idea Dr Falconer connected in n very inte¬ 
resting manner with mythic traditions of India, descrip¬ 
tive of enormous tortoises, one of which was falded to 
support the elephant by which the world was supported. 
It seemed not unlikely that these legends referred to 
animals which had been living in the early ages of man¬ 
kind, but which have for many centuries been extinct. 
The plain and perspicuous, yet arresting address of Dr* 
Falconer, was universally allowed a high place among 
the scientific affairs of the week. He has made a most 
important contribution to geology, and the ample speci¬ 
mens which he has brought home enrich the museums 
to which they have been, presented. His services are 
the more creditable to himself, that, placed in charge 
of the botanic garden upon the Sivalik hills, he had 
little means of cultivating the science in any of the 
more ordinary methods. When a canal excavation 
near the garden exposed to him a rich treasury of 
fossil bones, he had no means of studying in order to 
ascertain what these were; but he took an original 
method*—he went off to the woods and wilderness, and 
shot animals, from which he might study comparative 
anatomy; and by a reference to these, lie was able to 
refer the fossils to their proper species. Wlint a crown¬ 
ing to years of toil, thus to be able at length to come 
before one of the most intelligent audiences in Europe, 
and enchain them with descriptions of such novelties in 
human knowledge! 

Another evening was 1 devoted to a ball, which, how¬ 
ever, could scarcely be distinguished from the ordinary 
soirees, the only peculiar features being a rather poor 
orchestra clanfing from the end of the room, and two 
couples attempting to dance polkas in as many small 
openings of the crowd. Here precisely the same groups 
of philffcophers might be seen lounging about as on other 
occasions. On Friday afternoon, Earl Fitewiiliaro, as 
president of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, enter¬ 
tained about a hundred and fifty of the members at 
dinner in the - most sumptuous style. His lordship’s 
benevolent and amiable character was conspicuous on 
this occasion, and particularly in the manner in which 
he conducted the proceedings of the 'evening. It was 
most interesting to see him at the head of the range 
of tables, centring a long line of the highest intellec¬ 
tual men of his day-—well-intending rank and wealth 
thus associating with natural distinction in a manner 
honourable to both. Wherever the eye was cast 
along tiic lines -of guests, it beheld men of name; not, 
as often happens, gemming a waste of ordinary people, 
but thickly studded, with scarcely any trace of such in¬ 
tervention. Bight opposite to me was Justus Liebig, 
who has of late achieved so much British fame by his 
chemical researches and publications, a handsome dark* 
oomuiextoned man about -forty, with strong perceptive 
InmpesXthe reverse of* the usual German brain), dark 
mild ey«ft and an aquiline viBage. Besidefaimwas 
KwJwmw Graham ~of London- flanked by a grow <rf 
other eminwt chemist*.: It may, here foe remarked, that 
rtofWKt Liebig, M. Matteucci, and other foreigners 


of the local fluids* j W' deyftfc* Xrtttefc 

they, wore -quit* ^prepared; and: brhsah Icertaitly ieaxlr* 

honour on the city of York. tiaeoj n«o 

felt by,the members tp.h?i one of pleasant i excitonieot 
Tfiatlt really' (IdeAsotiretmfi^ [ d'rfSft’ ah# ra^Mutfelfor 
the' a'dVfhieerilbnt of aetertCd, -Its ’rferdiieWfty; "that 1 
many-able * and 1 interesting 1 martere are brbu^it befoKt 
laager audiences at its sectiomdt meetings .thannceuMLi 
otherwise bo obtnined for them, is;«Vident to all.-,, Butti: 
believe tiie principal 


teit dv ,tno members to, foe om 
ThatiV really tideA sotiretmfi^ 
ihe a'dvim'CBiUfePt of adi-WCc, • 


lejss obvious kind. One of tbese .is (bo sjirajiliW', .wjtifih, 
it 'gives to mind in the places which it visits.',, TtatinM 
local student, who almost sinks for fvant of "enepdrage-. 
merit amongst his, mayhap, commercial cbmpcef^ 'ro- 1 
ceives a strong impetus from the deference’Which he 
sees on these occasions paid to science- and * to ; the- 
learned. Young and fresh minds, on the outlook fob, 
fields of exertion, are by these means drawn into* thti 
line of philosophical investigation. A gentleman,,pf 
considerable standing in one of the sections, oxprpssed 
to me his opinion thitt one Half of the leading men now 
in the association are its own children, persons whom if 
has stimulated and nurtured into philosophic being. 
The association, it must also be remarked, has tile useful 
merit of being of no exclusive Bpirit. Men of all kinds 
meet in it: no philosophical doctrines or views, .which 
do not positively outrage decency, are here denied a 
hearing. The spirit of the institution i\> ,1 would say, 
essentially a liberal one, and the predominating feeling 
among the members is that of mutual kindliness dnu 
chanty. The value of all this in a country where party- 
spirit reigns so widely, and produces such alienation, 
need not of course be insisted on. - 

TIIE L1BKABY OF TKAVET,.* [ 
Tr.i vjii.LiNc undoubtedly takes its place as one of the 
manias of tiie present day; and so abundantly are we 
furnished witli books regarding every comer of the 
globe, that the great difficulty lies in making a proper 
selection from the multitude. Should any one, for in¬ 
stance, require information concerning tile East, whole 
libraries of travel are at his disposal. He is bewildered 
by the vast amount of facts and observations arrayed 
before him; he knows not where to choose, or where.to 
b-gin his researches, and if not of a very persevering 
temperament, lie foregoes the desired information, rathqr 
than be at the labour of selecting it. To relieve ( him 
from this difficulty, the editor of the Library of foreign 
Travel has stepped in with his useful labours; the 
object of this work being to collect, from the writings 
of travellers from all nations, the interesting inattpr 
now dispersed through a wilderness of Volumes, and to 
methodise this matter, and recast it into sudli a form 
as shall make it available for readers ot Mjriital 
and leisure. _ , . ... ! 

The promise thus put forth has Tbefin' well'fe#<imiici 
in the first section of the work, yhjeh t're£m 
and the Holy Land.’ Every partictila^ co i “ i ' i '*“ 
those countries which is lnte^enihg'to M 
graphScaUywnd pleasingly conveyed. '‘fin 
which the editor has drawn are not merely 
at the command Of English rea^fcrs. l* 
tinental traVelleri; d? whidi tip $$$£ 
appeared,#! ave been 
dustry, and extracts 
the text By this m 

—L. ielLa, 'iL'^ 
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i«giand,learralti>*+ellfersof whom .Em opeqnlvfawattwa • m#kfi*i b» eKpearanee, a parity take* JKrotur 

nan boast. ,n ». f',, -jjv, .,,m . or-wfce urthat?*.-Alba. betod-r* •wwwii^ms'hWah 

- ! , fW ; r£i^W‘WiWkdb‘ (W ehtertSvrlH, bir wk wof ReVrtfot. b * d Allah—-testify that.thfaje iia one God.” tbettt* 
fr. r lvirt :il!J ife X .■ i Sll w l? upot * tbe man on- the wrong side of the door, whatever 
T$ewiqff[ vth ' i v?! i? •?: r C :n mTOoTf$ may ibe.hfe impatience, must repeat the Muslim canfem* 
wj^toescus, ,<Wft 1 stop of fe&h j fer it is argued,, with touching aimpHmtjf, 
0WS1 8 ww least,S 0 Rl 4 sfr»^dp£ that , n<j . om? who was abroad.-on a guilty errand would 

aH, the iMualim eapibafe.'. flew .every fch in*. is ■ eastern ,j dare to utter thoihallowed symbol. These, impediments 
tftfere are *to $mtife> quarters, no *babby beings wander- to. free circulation through the streets by night am Hot 
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XmiTt"T!\ V - i - ,T‘T ' Lit . „ .* H qmt till me Allowing morning. vv hat should he do in 
qtTOJfs, certainly does not meet the expectation excited (Rj-ty streets i Behind the shabby wails that bound 
by itsfQiuantic appearance as viewed from a distance: tlia Muslim bas iiisown sufficient paradise, concealed 

they,’.ape narrow and irregular, and flanked with ugly from every prying eye.’ .. , , 

dead walls; but,broad streets are no luxury in a warm \ Of the professional story-tellers, who'aboundiii the 
dimateiand “ here,” says Dr Richardson, “ f felt thd •****', none are more famous than those’ of Damascus 
full forte of the remark of Tacitus, that Nero spoiled 4 description of them, and the coffee-houses in which 
ilbm'e by broad streets." Those of Damascus are seldom they ux™ their calling, ,s thus givenDamascus 
, feh.s . . . „ . , , ir eolobrateu for the Dumber and tdeganco of its coffee- 

of ^width more than ndBcumt to allow two laden camels houges . tlley aro for the w08t part huUt in the kiosk 

to pass each other without crushing tlic pedestrians, ami fusion, 0 f wood painted different colours, green and 
luany>are of nmch narrower dimensions. They are the blue predominating, and open on tluj sides, except where 
most,noiseless possible: there arc no wheeled carriages partially dosed with plants coiling up the slender 


poliing along them; and the occasional step of a Chris¬ 
tian's ass;'a camel, a mule, or, more rarely, of a horse, 


columns that support the roof. The softened light that 
makes its way through the leafy waifs forms n eharm- 


<fe<* TWt mueh disturb the mysterious stilineis in winch “« uo " traat * ith the intense glare of the sun glancing 
wofiiwn,, upon the waters, or reflected from the whitened walla 

thfc c ltj^api>earl wrapped, until you approach the bazaars of the lloU8es 0 f the town. Nor are they more remark- 

°ther places of busy resort. 1 he city contains a ab le f or their picturesque appearance than for their 
gfeut many fin* mosques; and, it ia said, not less than luippily-chosen position, being generally situated on the 
five hundred private dwellings that might rank as lwrder of some running stream, the i iow opening out 
palaces: but the interior magnificence of the houses on a pretty cascade, with gardens and orchards lying 
adds nothing to the beautj’of the streets, to which they on the opposite bank. At night, when the lamps; 
present no more than dull mud walls, with one or two ^pended tho slender pillars, arc lighted and 

*.Ti.e i 


houses are sotuetimes constructed on arches that hang 0 f the river, on wliich and its foaming cataracts the 
across the streets, making it quite dark. Wooden raf- moonlight rests, and the sound of musio is heard, you 
tors, too, when the arch has not been turned, are visible fancy that if ever the enchantments of eastern romance 
frequently from below, and render the way still more are to be realised, it is here. The pleasures enjoyed in 
gloomy. All great eastern towns are difficult to thread, these places are usually of the silent kind; but some- 
but few in so great a degree as Damascus, from the per- times they are enlivened by the performances of pro- 

, . . ' . . . * tnomAnul Hnnoarn ofimt-.+ollnM nw oinnnnn Tlin 


imi iB.n ii* mr utcav a, ucumc ua iynui.wi;un, uuut iuu lm-* « . , r , , *■ . *. 

plcxing Intricacy of the narrow streets, and of the many ^ S9,onal dancera ' fory-telicfs, or singers. The recita- 

Z -*.® ,_ J ^ _, . tion of eastern fables and tales partakes somewhat of 

Winding bazaars. .Sometimes you are pinned up in a the natu re of a dramatic performance. It is notmerely 

/vkvfiD.r r»v « lrtntr RfrJrur nr n<imp!e ilmf fill flm wrioir* _ __ a.: __ _:_•_i..®_ at___ 


corner by a long string of camels, that fill the whole 
brdndth of the way; and sometimes you are run down 


a simple narrative; the story is animatedly the manner 
and action of the speaker. A variety of other story- 


i and covered with filth by a whole line of donkeys, that books, besides the Arabian Nights, furnish materials 

i trot heedlessly on with noiseless tread over the sandy for the story-teller, who, by combining the incidents of . 

soli. However leisurely these animals may move, when different talcs, and varying the catastrophe of such as 

')ic __ , , .. _ „„„ ...__ he has related before, gives them an air of novelty even 

tlje rqad i open and plain before thc.q, they are all pos- to pers(m)j wh() at imagine they are listen i ng t0 

sewd with an insane propensity for rushing forwards ta j e , vritli which they are acquainted. IIo recites, 
wjipnever the passage is narrowed by any casual -b- vralking to and fro, in the middle of the coffee-room; 
strucliou ; and when there happens to be several of them stopping only now and then when the expression. *®* 
together en these occasions, a race ensues, which ends, quires some erapbatic.il attitude. He is commonly heard 
perliaps, in two or three of 1 them becoming fast wedged with great attention, and not unfVequently, in tire awdat 
tomtlier, and then tbeir kicking and pushing only make of some interesting adventure, when tbo expectation M, 

S c jMw morc Asperate. The streets have a large bar- audience is raised to the highest pitch, ho broakiat 

‘OT Vbieh is always closed at sunset or abru P t, y- Rnd make * 1118 esca P e from tho r w>m, fearing 
"h‘Ch ts maays a osen at suuser, or , wth his heroin0 and hu ttudience in tlie utmost «m* 

r ? W alfer, W a protection against tlneves, and as barrassment . - rhoso wh o happen to ben6ar™ door 

JMg but a very sm^ll bribe w^ILopen the endeavour to detain him, insisting on the attfjrjr being 

i twpr bt,a»y k< ?ur of the.nigbt,' for there is always a finished before he departs? but he alwtrirg makes his 

\ gmptlgger Hi;' hand. It is Jjioi likely that these gates retreat good; and tho auditors, suspending their curio* 

• rn yBK0l use'agmnst solitary prqwfers, for 'it would sity, are induced to return at' the stwifeSoter nest to 

; be aifeunr m^rfer to run along the tops of the houses to 'hear, the sequel. He no sooner has made his exfel 

’ ®tlie'’«ty i and a mail attacked th * n «°toaay, 'in semrate partfe^,;&U to disputing , 

S Sfe.fEihlr& dnanair uf makinff 'his 'esernic'bv abontth e ebhracters of 'tiie drama f erytiw «*&$ of thd 
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translated from the GerttiantraveMer Prokesch’s Travels 
in the Holy Land.* * Let ns issue from St Stephen’s 
gate, and pausing for a moment among the tombs in the 
Turkish burial-ground, cross the bridge over the Brook 
Kedron, and the mysterious Valley of Jehoshaphat,- and 
ascend the Mount of Olives. At the footgrf the hill we 
come to a sniall enclosure, supposed, with great proba¬ 
bility, to be the Garden of Gethsemane. There can be 
no doubt that if it be not the garden, it must at least be 
fery near its site. It is a level space, about fifty paces 
square, surrounded by a low wall of loose stones. It 
bontains eight olive-trees whoso age is incalculable, and 
which are fondly imagined to have been standing in the 
time Of our Saviour. One of these, the largest, hacked 
and sacrificed, by the knives of pilgrims, is reverenced 
as the identical tree under which Christ was betrayed; 
and its enormous roots growing high out of the earth, 
i could induce a belief of almost any degree of antiquity, 
j Mr Wilde, a scientific observer, thinks there is nothing 
I Unreasonable in imputing an existence of nineteen cen¬ 
turies to these trees; and it is nearly certain that they 
were in being at least 4 eight hundred years ago ; for they 
pay only eight mid*, in accordance with the rate of duty- 
imposed at the period when the Turks first conquered 
| Jerusalem, whilst otive-trees of later growth pay half 
the ctop. Above the garden is a paved alley about four 
feet broad, walled offfrom the other parts; for they say 
it is accursed by the footsteps of Judas Iscariot, and 
held in abhorrence by the followers of every creed. This 
Garden of Gethsemane occupies the very spot one's eyes 
would turn to, looking up from the page of Scripture. It 
was very near one of the most thronged and busy parts of 
Jerusalem, and yet lay so low in the Valley of Jeliosha- 
phnt, that not a sound from the busy hum of life could 
have reached its profound depth. On the west, the city- 
walls and the high battlements of tho temple almost 
overhang the garden, while on tho east the still loftier 
heights of Olivet east their dark shade over the scene of 
the divine agony. Fitly had Judas chosen this gloomy 
scene for the perpetration of his black crime. The 
Mount of Olives consists of a range of four mountains, 
with summits*of unequal altitudes. The highest rises 
from the Garden of Gethsemane, and is the one fixed on 
as the place of our Saviour’s s cension. About half-v ay 
up is a ruined monastery, built, according to the monks, 
over the spot where Jesus sat down and wept over the 
city, and uttered that prediction which has since been 
so fearfully verified. The view from tiie summit em¬ 
braces, perhaps, more interesting objects than any other 
in the world—the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the Garden 
of Gethsemane, and the city of Jerusalem, the plains of 
Jericho, the valley of the Jordan, and the Dead Sea. 
On the top of the mountain is a miserable Arab village, 
in the centre of which is a small mosque enclosing the 
stone which bears the foot-print shown as that of our 
Lord. From here the ascension took place. An Arab 
kept the key, and allowed us to enter. After the kiss¬ 
ing and mumbling of paternosters Jiad Subsided, he 
opened a store of little square stones that are picked up 
about the hill, and rubbing them on the foot-print, gave 
us all one a-piece. The pilgrims receive them as in¬ 
valuable testimonies of their pious journey.’ 

Of the Jewish necropolis, the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
near Jerusalem, celebrated in every page of Oriental 
and Biblical history, the editor observes—‘Indepen¬ 
dently of that natural love of country which exists 
among this people, two objects bring the Jew to Jeru¬ 
salem—-to study the Scriptures and the Talmud, and 
then to die, and have his bones laid with his forefathers 
in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, even as the bones of the 
patriarchs were carried up out of Egypt.’ No matter 
w hat the station or the rank—no matter what or how 
' &r distant the country in which the Jew resides— 
"Jp still lives won the hope that he will one day journey 
^Zionward. Jffo clime can change, no condition queucli, 
•-‘•■at patetette ardour with which the Jew beholds Jeru- 

----:_ 
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salem, even 1 throogh the viataof a long futurity. Op 
hit first approach bathe aity, while yet withht * dayb 
journey, heputs on his best apparel; and when the first 
view of It bursts upon his sight, he rends his garments, 
falls down to weep and pray over the long-sought object 
of his pilgrimage; and with the dust sprinkled on his 
head, he enters the city of his forefathers. No child 
ever returned home, after long absence, with more 
yearnings of affection—no proud baron ever beheld his 
ancestral tower and lordly halls, when they had become 
another's, with greater sorrow than wrings the heart of 
tiie poor Jew when lie first beholds Jerusalem.’ A 
description of this interesting locality is derived from 
Schubert’s Travels in tlio East: *—‘ Returning along the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, and passing along its eastern 
sides, we came to the great burying-grounddf the Jews. 
It looks more like a paved court, and I walked over it 
without at first perceiving it. Among the monuments 
are four, unique in their appearance and construction, 
and known from time immemorial as the tombs of 
Absalom, Jehoshaphat, St Janies, and the prophet Za- 
ehariah. All are cut out of the solid rock. The tomb 
of Absalom is a single stone as large as an ordinary two- 
storey house, and ornamented with twenty-four semi- 
columns of the Doric order, supporting a triangular 
pyramidal top. The top is battered and defaced, and 
no one, whether Muslim, Jew, or Christian, ever passes 
through the Valley of Jehoshaphat without casting a 
stone at the sepulchre of the rebellious son. No regular 
entrance to it has ever been discovered and tho only 
way of getting into the interior is by a hole broken for 
the purpose in one of the sides. Notwithstanding the 
specific names given to these tombs, it is altogether un¬ 
certain to what age they belong; mid it is generally con¬ 
sidered that the stylo of architecture precludes the sup¬ 
position that they are the work of Jewish builders. As 
we passed along, we saw' a young girl kissing the tomb 
of Zacliariali, and weeping us if her heart would break. 
My servant asked her rather roughly what she was 
crying about; and the poor girl, looking at him for a 
moment, burst into a flood of tears, and told him that 
she was weeping over the tomb ol' the blessed prophet. 
Proceeding onwards through the valley, we found the 
whole face of the precipitous rock, upon its eastern side, 
excavated into one vast and almost continuous cata¬ 
comb, consisting of chambers of various sixes. Some of 
them were simple square apartments, formed to contain 
a single corpse, and closed by a stone door fitted into a 
groove round the entrance, so accurate, that a seal might 
have liecn applied at the joining to secure the sepulchre; 
and the first of them that 1 visited at once explained to 
me the form of the tomb of the Arimathean nobleman. 
These sepulchral grots are continued all down tho valley 
of Siloam, having galleries, stairs, and small terraces cut 
out of the rock, leading from one to the other. They are 
all now inhabited, and they, with some mud-built huts at 
the bottom of the valley, constitute the village of Siloam, 
which contains upwards of 1500 Arabs—a vicious, 
quarrelsome, and dishonest set of people, and noted for 
such propensities for centuries past. On my first visit 
to this place, happening to poke my head into one of the 
crypt®, I was not a little startled by the wild unearthly 
scream of an old Arab crone who inhabited the interior. 
The noise she made became the signal for a general 
outcry; the dwellers in the different caves popped their 
heads out from their holes like so many beavers recon¬ 
noitring an enemy; the children ran shouting in all 
directions; curses fell fast and heavy on the Giaour and 
the Nazarene; and had I got into the harem tpf the' 
pasha, the atom could not have been greater than that 
which I excited among the whole Troglodyte population 
of tills cemetery of the living. I made a hasty nwreat 
amidst the general uproar; and took good dare BHtjjhr to 
venture again so far upon a tomb-hunting egptmtiaB 
into Siloam.’ .■ <<• fcttrrf 

From these specimens of the axeontksi of tto novel. 
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plan upon Which the Library of 'Travel is based, it Will 
be perceived that it forms a valuable addition td the 
cheap and useful literature of the age. The work is 
embellished with neatly-engraved woodcuts, and is 
very well printed. 


THE.MILL AND THE MANOR. 

, PART X. 

Ok a beautiful autumn evening, a branch coach from 
the Birmingham railway skipped at that most ancient 
ihn known as the ‘ Tabard,’ in the village of Crumblc- 
ton, not far from Warwickshire. This being an ex¬ 
tremely unusual occurrence, the cfiach was soon sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of children, who were joined by an 
accession of gossips as soon as they could hobble up. 
Perhaps the feeling of curiosity had never been so in¬ 
tensely excited Bince the opening of the Stratford sta¬ 
tion, and the first starting of the cross-road coach which 
was now in the act of ‘ dropping’ the stranger in the vil¬ 
lage. The passenger was stared at without compunction, 
and each package of luggage minutely examined as it 
was handed from the roof of the vehicle to the inn door¬ 
step. to find out who could possibly want to stop at 
Crumbleton; not above ten strangers having been seen 
; in the place for as many months. The schoolmistress, 
however, happened to place herself on this very pro¬ 
miscuous committee of inquiry, and by dint of perse¬ 
verance, and a little spelling, was able to reaii the in¬ 
scription on one of the boxes, which ran thus .—‘ Charles 
Kennedy, Esquire, —th light infantry.’ Having perused 
once inure the direction, she pointed her spectacles full 
in the face of tiie travellei. and throwing up her hands, 
j uttered a scream, at the same time articulating the m- 
j formal ion that it was ‘Master Charles.’ Though the 
juvenile part of the assembly did not know Mr Charles 
from Adam, yet they shouted out of sheer imitation. 
The innkeeper looked on in stoical indifference, for 
his attention was absorbed by certain slices of bacon 
which he industriously cut and ate from the top of 
a huge piece of bread. His •wife, however, dropped a 
respectful curtsey, opened the hatch, and invited the 
stranger in. 

‘I would prefer walking-up to the liall at once,’ 
said the stranger, ‘and will sen! one of the servants 
for my luggage.’ With this, having greeted the old 
‘ dame ’with a kind but melancholy smile, he moved 
away. The schoolmistress once more elevated her 
hands, invoked a blessing on the young squire’s heart, 
the children bet up a loud ‘ hurrah!’ and the innkeeper, 
laying down his clasp-knife and bacon, shouldered the 
trunks unbidden, and followed the hero of this extem¬ 
pore village ovation. ‘That’s right, neighbour,’ ex¬ 
claimed the old dame. * Poor Master Charles wont find 
many .servants to spare at the hall to do his bidding 
awe. I suppose the ruin of the family lias brought him 
home from foreign parts. Poor squire! poor Master 
Charles 1’ As the old schoolmistress hobbled back to 
her cottage, she was obliged to stop to wipe her spec- 
taeloi*—they were dimmed with tears. 

‘ So trade is very bad in the village ?’ said Charles 
Kennedy, continuing a conversation he ha<J begun with 
mine host of the Tabard. 

‘ Terrible, sir—the workhouse will be full again when 
tha harvest’s done. What’s to mend the times I don’t 
‘ know. The Bumpton people on totlier aide of the park 
are sdl alive. A new squire is building a big mill there, 
but none of the trade comes to us. There is some talk 
of the Hall being sold-—that perhaps will help us.’ 

* Sold! ’ exclaimed the person addressed; ‘are things 
so bed asthatf’ He walked rapidly on to conceal his 
agitation, but it was increased when he came in sight 
•of the ball of hi* forefathers. 

Crumble Hall was one of the most picturesque ob¬ 
jects in or near the county of Warwick. Ideated on an 


elevation in the midst of a well- wooded park, the old 
manor-house stood out in bold relief from the rest 
of the landscape. The irregular, almost grotesque out¬ 
lines it exhibited, showed even from a distance that it 
was- no modern building, and a nearer view confirmed the 
impression, ,^1’ime had used the old building and do¬ 
main very roughly since Charles Kennedy last quitted 
it. The greater portion of a decayed clock-tower had 
fallen down, and a stable had been unroofed. The lawn, 
which in his recollection was neatly kept, was now 
overrun with rank grass and wild flowers. The park 
fences were broken, and at the moment Charles entered 
the lawn, a couple of beasts were grazing close under 
the drawing-room window. The innkeeper deposited 
his burden at the door, and departed. 

It was witli great difficulty that Kennedy was able to 
master his agitation while standing in (he entrance-hall 
1 vf tlm decayed manor-house.. No one was there to 
t him: not a sound was to be heard—all was soli¬ 
tary, desolate. A bell, covered with dust, stood under a 
table, and it was not till he hud rung it with some 
violence that any one appeared. After a time, however, 
footsteps approached; a door creaked on its hinges at 
the end of a corridor, and presently lie who bad once 
been the butler, but was now toe general servant 
of Crumble Hall, stood before the visitor. At first 
they could not recognise each other. Kennedy, em¬ 
browned by an Eastern sun, wasted by the terrible 
Affgbauistan campaign, was hardly like the same gay 
being who, several years before, left the hall as a newly 
commissioned ensign. The old servant too, from the 
comely, well-dressed butler, had dwindled down to a 
shrunken ill-clad serving-man. The greeting was, how¬ 
ever, as cordial and as cheering as if prosperity, instead 
of adversity, reigned in the house. The servant was 
indeed a happily-constituted being, whose cheerfulness 
inisi'm tune was no more able to shake, than it was his 
fidelity to his old and ruined master. 

‘ So, Penthouse,’ said Kennedy, as lie threw himself 
into a crazy chair in a small parlour, ‘ tilings are quite 
as bad as I anticipated, I perceive. But iny dear old 
uncle—how does he bear with all this teftible poverty?’ 

‘ Why, sir,’ replied the old servitor, ‘ not quite so well 
us 1 do ; but wonderfully; wonderfully, master Charles. 
The pride which led him to litigate our extinct peerage 
(Penthouse always spoke in the plural), supports him in 
the utter ruination which it has brought us to.’ 

‘ Fatal perseverance 1 ’ . 

‘ Fatal, indeed, sir, for he has not done with it 
yet Though beaten out of the herald’s office, and con¬ 
temned by the committee of privileges, he fondly clings 
to the hope of one day obtaining the earldom of Grumble- 
ton for-himself and his heirs. He has completely se¬ 
cluded himself in the muniment room, reading and 
arranging the family records in search of fresh evidence, 
in order once more to bring his case before tho House of 
Lords.’ 

‘ And lias he .taken no steps to retrieve his broken 
fortunes by more practicable means ? ’ 

‘ Noue, Mr Charles. The lawyers have nibbled away 
the estate bit by bit, till the park and lawn are all 
that is left; and as trees and deer pay no rent, I’H leave 
you to judge of the short commons which have tome- 
times to be endured under this once hospitable roof.’ 

‘ I suppose the old gentleman has become quite a 
wreck since the decision against his claim?’ 

‘ 0 no, sir; lie is, to all appearance, as hearty as ever. 
His mind, constantly employed in the search after some 
mysterious old parchment, has not time to dwell upon 
his troubles. We lead an easy life now, Sir, compared 
to the hurry, bustk, and excitement there was while tie 
suit was going on. As for me, I have had little else to 
do than to amuse myself in the library.’ 

‘In the library? .Well, I thought I found a remark¬ 
able alteration in your mode of expressing yourself. *1 
find you have not visited the library in vain.’ 

‘ Alas! sir,’ rejoined the worn-down servant with a 
sigh, ‘ there is no plate to see after now t no cellar-book 
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ti> kfeepj •"OtJwlln , s 'ooinip*tt®n?8'jrort<i, ,J aa:'Sknk«pe*ire 
lays; Mirflso, afrjX'haw beeii■ obliged 1 to go(through<a 
«bbn» pf'Englisfc literature foi’-itlva want' t>f< anything 
better to do.’ f > V 1 ' ’ 1 1 

; * I>B R0t tegfret that, Penthouse,’ exclaimed the yearn; 
visitor!; ’ better times are id store 1 for ius. In the first 
plsetyimy faiuJo wmstHw awakened out*- of Uii long 
ifrt&tapdffld'fahiBt part of the estate which still remains 
to(ii#i»iudfc'<bd ewivatcdCfoe which the small capital 
produced fay theeato oftoycominiitsion trill suffloc. It 
Shall newt be said that w« loll Without a straggle. No, 
net; the plate-chest shall bo unlocked, and the cellars 
stored yin f a 

‘Bravo, Master Charles!’ exclaimed Penthouse, shirt¬ 
ing up iri h sort of orstauy ; ‘you’ll put new blood into 
«si ‘ ilnwe not heard a hopeful, or—no offence to mas¬ 
ter—U.really common-sense word since you left us. 
Arid flow, then; lot me preparu him lor the nows of 
ywar arrival. With this the old man tripped out of the 
room with the lightness and alacrity of youth. 
i Meantime Kennedy walked into a back-room to get 
a f$;rup*R of a prospect over which lie had rumbled in 
childhood. There wag a stream at the loot of the park, 
along the hanks of which he hod sported in younger 
and happier days. How often, while traversing the 
parched plains of tile Kast, had memory pictured each 
shaded nook Into which the little river forced itself! 
For miles its banks were as familiar 1 to him as his alpha¬ 
bet; and it was naturally the first ohieet he wished to 
seek out. On entering the room, which commanded a 
view of tlie stream, he faudflsft dark; the window-shut¬ 
ters were closely barred. He unfastened them, looked 
out, and, instead of the romantic little brook he 
sought, he found a huge ugly dam, beside which there 
sh«t up to an immense height a chimney, which the 
bricklayers wore at that moment crowning with the 1 
last tow of bricks. A crowd of slaters covered the j 
roofs of a vast scries of buildings. The whelp face ! 
of tho exquisite landscape was altered and destroyed. 
Kennedy turned away with a momentary disguct. 
These objects told the tale of his uncle’s ruin more for¬ 
cibly than the choicest phrases of the non ly-learned 
Penthouse. <W of the finest portions of the Ciumble 
estate had fallen into the hands of a new older oi aris¬ 
tocracy—a cotton lord! 

In the miiM Of these»refl cations Penthouse entered 
11c instantly shut tho windows, and bamd them a>. 
closely Us if he dreaded a siege. Such were the squire’s 
orders; for, tram the day the foundations of the now 
buildings were laid, every window m the licurc which 
overlooked them wa* shut up. Mr'Grumble wished 
to blot them out of his memory, in spite of the noise of 
the masons and the rushing of the waters. * Ho heard 
the decision of the House of lairds against him,’ con¬ 
tinued Penthouse, ‘ without a sigh. When tiie lawyers 
came upon him with thoir folio volumes of bills of costs, 
ho gave up his title-deeds without a groan; but when 
he heat'd about the cotton-mill, I thought my dear old 
master would have died. It was then k wrote the letter 
which has brought you home, sir.’ This was Raid as 
they wended their devious way, through narrow pas¬ 
sages and dark stain, to the muniment room. 

In that apartment sat the appellant to one of the most 
celebrated ‘ peerage cases’ of the present century. He 
was surrounded on all sides by deeds, family registers, 
and comity ‘histories,’ still intent on an object which 
had employed his energies and* his means from the day 
he became of age to the present, despite tire utter fu¬ 
tility of bis labours. Charles embraced his uncle with 
tiie warmth of true affection, and the old man received 
w with a degree of pride almost amounting to exult*- 
"Ofc "ew>*dy was an orphan, the last existing »pre* 
WfigtiiTO of his undent lineage, and the natural affection 
Increased a hundredMd on 
*^*°S®*?7®*™* sat witlr his unde till«late boor; 
nhSMnmg tosdjHaatea adventures; tak Uaufkwtiy *fc- 
•httMd alluding at present to the decay of/the 
estate, cm t» jtiie tembic cotton-mai j . • *- 


l < About a-weak after his ifrrivripsJKetmedpttoMttoriiH 
ing'bosidQ'hl* flunrarito bMtik.gcH^wuglBed)tiyrinupi«ih 
! on a eonaultatiba with’iiis wnrie,' frooi jwhi<*.jho!lmn 
jubt risen, andiigrlevtug ak the limn hiidc feuriijh pride 
had taken rttlwofai Mn'aiuindi’ Method seated hif«vt 
self, bit a banki • which",i being at seme distance'front 
tho now factory, ‘ had retruanod undisturbed by plans 
of 'the engineer or the ipntio of .the excavator,' i Ho 
Was comparing the semi a me it existed in his nonage 
with its altered, and, in lira view, milted appearance, 
when, amongst other objects quite novel to the scone, 
he obpied between the frees a fluttering ribbon. On 
nearer examination, he pAebixod tint this deliuaie 
pennon waved from a bonnet, whieii aurmoupted live 
half-concealed person of one of Hie loveliest' yourtg 
ladies lie had over beheld. She was healed, mi a Camp* 
stool amidst a thick plantation uf shrubs, sketching so 
busily, that she did not perceive she was being over¬ 
looked. Kennedy's nearer approach, however, undo* 
eened her; 'ho looked up, and without betrayihg tlie 
smallest nlarm or embarrassment, asked him wiiitt 
o’clock it v as ? rharlcs answered, apologising in t!ie 
same breath for having disunited her. • Navi’ replied 
tho damsel, ‘ it is 1 who ought to ask portion-—l am 
trespassing.’ Kt linedv begged she would not deem 
herself mi intruder; she was ixtrenulv u oleoma to ihe 
use of nn> part of Crunihlc Path. ‘lie.diy,’ thouolit 
the young lady, resuming her driving as she cist a 
furl no glance at the shooting-jacket Kennedy wore, 
’ tins is one of the best-bred gamekeeper® 1 ever met 
with. Have you much game in tin *c pri\-er\ci !■’ she 
inquired aloud, going on with her -ketch quite iineou- 
crnodlj. * 

‘ i have seen mi little jet.’ •' 

' Perhaps j on iiavc not 1 ct n lorn in the plane ?’ 

‘ IXnctly a week.' A pause ensued; the young lady 
vent on ‘ washing in’ a bit of the waterfall made by 
the weir which rhe wa* copy me, the young gentleman 
thinking all tlie time that she was, in spite of her grint 
beauty, by no means the most it living young lady he 
laid over met with. Tlie pause continued to rttthor un 
unpleasant length, and Charles was oil the point of 
soliciting a glance at the drawing, whi.> the lovely 
artist looked up abruptly from her picture, aud said 
with the utmost twivele, ' I wish j on would do me it 
favour. I find my sketch wants animation, and a 
gamekeeper m the foreground would improve it won¬ 
derfully ; now, would you kindly stand just nt that 
turn of the brook where the bulrusiies are? for i 
always sketch from nature when possible. Bat yott 
have not got your gun. Well, never mind; take 'my 
parasol’’ (’hailes almost mechanically did as hewn* 
bid. ‘ Thank yon,’ exclaimed tlie young lady wiken hC 
hud got into position; * that will do very WwS, jfhVOti 
w ill be good enough to lay the gun across yoAr num.’ 
Charles obeyed her Command as well as the parasol 
would allow, and stood for some minutes ill the ’Moris 
picturesque attitude he could assume, wondering What 
was to come next. t'gui/i. * 

Had he known what was really In stow 1 Hit With 
he would not lmvc remained so long wlidto JfaeivwSt 
Placed with his back to his new acquaintance,Ifahfcye* 
were turned towards the dam, which he' had jut* tfmd 
to perceive had not been very securely I'tjonstnlotflAl 
The tliought had scarcely cwwstid him; ere fa rushing 
noise warned him of an approaching' danger,, 1 • ’ 'Be had 
just time to step back and ekt*p tho $trl hi his arms; 
when the dam gave ways' and the water# wttto wui 
resisted impulse burst over the viiy sfiot whore* He 
and his companion were standing 1 * Me toiswd With 
one arm the trunk of n free, hoping to'hold < lt«s'fair 
charge in tho ether till tfafai shook of tori waters ’had 
passed. But the torrent was too powerful ; it swept all 
before it. The* free to whtoh ho ofangfra* (unrooted. 
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filfe;Miwa«h»:iwB»)ifeaia.*bk! to lode around, aho had officers in thegrad«,«f middi}pin6ii;at( iJtiiunless- tfcc.ir 
diw^warbdj ;'Byia^a»«mff iffisrt hochjtahed.iin; passing. conduct tad been unusually praiseworthy.. He wasalss 
thulbojkgfejof*iuorarharigingtree; end thusstopped hi* present, at the siegw of Algiors, dolae'*ho trespoosibie 
owin'! dnnjjMouSCareer. Hostnuned his eyes in ifcho duty of midshipman of the signals. <,r i 

Usui A i-*-*—. ifoS- _ 3 __.A_ V » /V .y .. . ,y * . .w _ 


o^iuttagwroiw/carecar, xie?*iwunea^ jus eye* Hi ®nc auty oi midshipman or the signals. t f r * 

h*>9d if>:«e»tlg'fcis ieompaniou; -aed presently perceived After tliis event,. there being a general peoafti Mr 
her ktraggiing tofree herself from. a quantity of , float* Arthur Wakcticldwent to Fraoee to acquire, the FtMteh 
Hsgifoliofcefiniwlijobishelwa? entariglsd. Kennedy,dared language, anti to pursue other, studio*;. .but. ho.-whs 


not mcrvoto.hta rescue, lest {he whole mass should: die- speedily recalled by the dislSnjpuished appointment-w 
engage itsfelf. before be could reach tire spot whore it flag-midshipman to, Sir George Campbell, who had. bo? 
lKsdiBtoppedi vIt -was lucky he did not, for in another come port-udmiral of Portsmouth. He next servedtrtider 
instanti* a warm rapidly towards him. As it passed the Sir Thomas Hardy as, his aide-de-camp in the Spanish 
tree to.which Charles clung, he seized the dress of the colonics of South America, When at Valparaiso,, he 
girl, hod by a violent effort succeeded in staying her was promoted, and returned homo as third, lieutenant 


tother progress, and in keeping her head above water, 
presently liis cries for assistance brought several work- 


of the Superb. , n| 

While on shore, ha happened to attend a public dinner 


men- from the mill, and the young lady and her pre- of the Merchant Seaman’s Society, at wlych a minister 


server were dragged safely to land. 

The female was to all appearance drowned. 


of state spoke with undeserved praise of the build and 
elkciency of the mercantile navy. On returning, 'Wake- 


features were pale and calm as death; her pulsaf it#. J*#oH told his father that ‘he had never heard such non- 
waaimperceptible; her arms were rigid. In this state | s-se in his lift?;’ for the fiscal regulations by which 


she was hastily carried to Crumble Hall. 


the builders of trading vessels were tied down, rendered 


Charles rapidly preceded her, and, without regard to them, as a fleet, the worst craft in the world. His 
hi* own condition, gave such orders as enabled the old father recommended him to plape his ideas on paper, 
female domestic, who was Penthouse’s only remaining Lieutenant Wakefield did as recommended, and the 
fellow-servant, to get a room ready for the reception of paper was read to the Karl St Vincent, at whose house 
the stranger. Luckily, the rumour of the accident —liochets—he was a constant visitor. The Old admiral 
brought the village doctor to the spot. Under his was struck by the force of the facts and reasonings, and 


directions the sufferer was placed in bad, and every 
means were used to restore animation that skill and 

experience could suggest. 

' 

- - . j 

H I O <5 1! A 1* IT I C SK E T C U E S. 

I ACT US’ AUTHUH WAKEFIKUl. 

About ten months ago the British public were sur- 


advised its publication. The advice was taken, and 
tlie lieutenant’s ideas were put forth in a pamphlet, the 
appearance of which is said to have originated those 
alterations in the specified* build of merchant, ships 
which have since so materially improved them. This 
was in 132. r >, and soon after, young Wakefield was ap¬ 
pointed to the Blazer, destined ouec more for Spanish 
America. • 

He had nothing departed bcforadiis father happened to 


prised and grieved at t fie news of a dreadful massacre call on the Earl St Vincent. To his grief, he heard that 


of English colonists at Now Zealand, by the natives ot 
that country. Amongst the victims was Captain Arthur 
Wakefield, emigration agent at the Nelson settlement, 


his lordship was in all probability dying. Mr Wakefield 
was nevertheless announced to him, and his reply was 
singularly characteristic. The attendant wns desired 


whose memoirs we are now enabled to lay before our to advise the visitor to ‘let his son keep at sea, and 


render- from a private and authentic source. 

Arthur Wakefield—the son of an opulent yeoman in 


hre upon his pay!'* These were umongst the last 
words which the aged veteran spoke. The Blazer re- 


Essex—was born in the year 1800, and at the age of turned to England, for the purpose of taking ont those 
ten was selected by the enterprising Captain Beaver, celebrated but unfortunate African travellers, Clapper- 
after his return from Africa,* as one of his pro- ton, Denham' and the son of Mungo Park, with their 
batiormry midshipmen (then technically called ‘young attendants, the brothers Lander. On arrivingofF the 
gentlemen,’ hut now naval cadets) in the frigate Nisus. African coast. Lieutenant Wakefield loft the Mazer to 
At the Cape of Good Hope, the vouug naval aspirant take the command of the Conflict slo-q), in which:lie 
had the misfortune to lose Ins patron, who died in eon- remained during five years, performing signal serviced 
sequence of the injuries his constitution sustained on the in her, in the capture of shivers. The Conflict was 
western shoves of Africa. The late Sir Charles Sehom- paid off in February 1828. By this time, his father 


berg succeeded to the command, and brought the ship 
home. How young Arthur Wakefield acquitted him¬ 
self on the voyage, may be judged of from the following 


having retired from Sussex to reside in France, Arthur 
Wakefield joined him, inspecting the most celebrated 
dockyards belonging to the country; but he woe not 


anecdote;—On returning, ids father solicited Captain long away from the service'he so ardently loved. At 


Bren toil <thc friend and secretary of the Earl St' 


the close of the same year ho joined the Bose as senior 


cent) to. appoint his son to the Spartan, which Bren ton lieutenant, and a short time latc-r, wns promoted tof the 


commanded; and, for the purpose of getting the appoint- 
tnm oonSmted, all three travelled up to London, in 
tho ludl' 0 f.,the Admiralty Stood Captain Schomberg, 


rank of captain.. We must, however, pass over the rest 
of his naval adventures—as being interesting only to 
professional persons—that we may arrive at his last 


Mt Wrtkefleld having detailed the arrangements which unfortunate venture, the end of which deprived him. of 
hod' Iwsfi madev Schomberg turned round sharply to life, and joined his name with one of the moat pasSful 
Arontom and said,You shall not have him. As long catastrophes which the modern history of colonisation 
tt#il>.h*ve a pendant flying, Arthur shall be one of my affords. •. 


tuMsidimian.' The consequent® was, that he was re- 
tatned ofi rboard tlm Nisus, under his old commander. 
QgcWBlsta«ce*t however, afterwards obliged him to ex* 


Some years ago Mr Edward Gibbon, brother to Cap¬ 
tain, Wakefield, proposed a plan by which, with a judi¬ 
cious combination of land, capital, and labwuva codony 


altaqgB-kafo the Hebrns, in which vessel lie served at might, be established without any cost W tlm mother 
tbebattie of Btadeasberg with, so much disfunction, that . country. This plan was not only taktmupby acorn* 


h» waaiappw vingly numed iu the extraordinary gazette pany established for coJoaising New Zealand, fork was 
MUtosriOing the victa^-it not being usual to mention patronised by the colonial department of ttiei I . 

. 1 . . 1 ——— . government Already twoimportent letftemenbsCWffi* 

rst«rho atwmptad to «x a lington and Fort Nkffiolson) had .bem> fooda iniHew 
Us sho#Q the island <yi n«- Zealand, under the diTeetim-efak godmntor awd ancHuhir 
staff of iffiiiasls, sent out mpou. the ^dipiha irfs Amte* 
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a y tut in the year 1841, arrangements were madefy 
fttw Zealand Company with the colonial office for 
ah Additional tract Of land, on which was to be formed 
a third Settlement, under the superintendence of Cap* 
tain Arthur Wakefield. Accordingly, he sailed in. the 
ship' iv > itby, with an efficient body of polonists, and 
armed safely, in October, at the desired locality in New 
Zealand. Very formidable difficulties presented them* 
shlVes the moment the party landed. A misunderstand¬ 
ing existed respecting the terms upon which the land had 
been granted, first, between the British government and 
theNew Zealand Company; next, between the home au¬ 
thorities and the local government at Wellington; and 
thirdly, between the latter, the natives of the district, 
and the new comers! Amidst this complication of diffl- 
culties, howeter, Wakefield managed to establish the 
colony of Nelson, which, however, the local authori¬ 
ties refused to acknowledge otherwise than by sending 
a Custom-house officer to collect taxes for its own sup¬ 
port. Perseverance conquered; and although constantly 
involved in disputes with the natives, and squabbles 
with the British governor, Captain Wakefield, ably 
seconded by the setflers—who, one and all, admired 
and esteemed him—pursued the even tenor of his colo¬ 
nising way. When the little town had been formed with 
hastily-constructed and slender habitations, the editor 
of a colonial newspaper drew the following picture of 
liis manners and exertions At early morning, he 
chatted with natives who gathered round his door, the 
result being generally a gif. of a blanket, or payment of 
a premised bag of flour or sugar, or some old vestment. 
In his daily progress from the port to the town, he 
stopped at every other step; listening patiently to all 
so^s of unreasonable complaints and unreasonable 
requests; digging his stick in the ground, or taking a 
pinch of snuff, the only symptoms of emotion shown: 
now making some little job of work for this man 
on his own account, or putting down another’s name 
for the company’s employ: here advising wilh a new 
eomer as to the best employment of his capital; there 
anxious to learn from a country settler the state of 
his crops, an# all the details of his progress: now dis¬ 
entangling with the newspaper editor some pu/?ling 
problem of colonisation, with ItB intricate, ever-vary¬ 
ing, yet mutually dependent elements j then interesting 
himself in some old woman’s fresh litter of pigs, or 
eabbage, the pride of her heart: discussing with this 
man the run o£a new boat; with that the practicability 
of a plan for working the flax plant: assisting every 
rations! enterprise, dispelling every faint-hearted mis¬ 
giving with money, where possible—with countenance 
and kindness, where not; ever less anxious to lead than 
to suggest and assist: now at a public meeting speak¬ 
ing calmly, earnestly, rationally; now helping to organise 
a literary or agricultural society, or visiting or superin¬ 
tending a children’s school: quietly superintending the 
gradual organisation of a new community, helping it 
forward when impeded, clearing the wqy for its self-de¬ 
velopment, rather than attempting to construct it on 
preconceived designs or systematised formulas: he was 
by nature cut out for the founder of a colony—for a 
leader of men.’ 

Captain Wakefield steadily pursued the line of conduct 
above-described, till the setting out of an unfortunate 
surveying expedition to Wairau, a district on a river 
of the same name, near Cloudy Bay, about seventy miles 
from Nelson. The operations of the surveyors were op¬ 
posed by the natives, headed by their chief, Kauparaha, 
m consequence of the undefined nature of the negotig-. 
tions which had been made Concerning the purchase of 
land, to which Captain Wakefield’s colonists laid claim 
‘Oh the One hand, whilst Hauparaha was unwilling to 
it On the other.. The first hostility Pas shown by the 
ivetbtunutgone of the surveying huts. On hearing 
g^O apfoin Wakefield, several gentlemen belonging 
to Nelson, the crown prosecutor, mi interpreter, fmx 
tobnstoWsS, and twenty-two men, proceed!- to Wtiim 
to take Banparaha into custody for the ofltndb he had 
r 

. s • 


committed. They landed on Friday the 16th Johe'V 8 t>t 
and went five mites up the river, either marching be 
in boats, the storekeeper having served out muskets, 
bayonets, pistols, swords, and cutlasses. At night they 
slept in a wbod; and having gonb four miles further 
up the river, on the 17th they found the natives, or 
‘ Maories,’ posted on its left bank, and on the right 
bank' of a deep unfordable rivulet, thirty foot wide, 
Which flowed into the Wairau. There were eighty 
or ninety native men, forty of whom were aimed 
with muskets, besides women and children. They oc¬ 
cupied about a quarter of tan acre of cleared ground, 
with a dense thicket behind them. The British placed 
themselves on the right bank of the rivulet, and were 
formed into two separate bodies under Captain Eng¬ 
land and Mr Howard, the men being ordered not to in¬ 
terfere until directed. At the request of the magistrate, 
the natives placed a canoe across the rivulet to serve 
for a bridge, and some of the gentlemen, the inter¬ 
preter, and the constables, crossed over, and entered 
into a parley. Captain Wakefield, and two of his com¬ 
panions, walked backwards and forwards for nearly half 
an hour with the natives, apparently in a friendly man¬ 
ner. Mr Thomson (the magistrate) then showed his 
warrant, directing the constable to execute it on Kau¬ 
paraha, and instructing the interpreter to explain the 
meaning of it. Mr Thomson also stated that he was 
‘the queen’s representativethat that (pointing to the 
wurrant) was the queen’s hook; that Kauparaha must 
go on board tiie brig with the constable ; khat it was for 
burning Mr Cottercll's house, and had nothing to do 
with the land question. Kauparaha told them to sit 
down and talk, and not make a fight. The warrant 
was presented to the chief two or three times, and on 
each occasion about sixteen natives, who had been 
sitting, sprung upon their feet, and leveled their mns- 
kets at the Europeans. Mr Thomson then inquired of 
Kauparaha whether he would come or not; to Which 
he replied he would not. The magistrate then said if 
lie would not go he would make him. Kauparaha still 
refusing, Mr Thomson, pointing to the Europeans, said, 

‘ There is the armed force, and they shall Are upon you 
all if you won’t go.’ The discussion then became 
violent. Captain Wakefield placed a canoe acroSB the 
stream for a bridge, and finding prompt measures neces¬ 
sary, gave the word, ‘ Englishmen, forward.’ A few of 
them had entered the canoe when a shot was fired, 
whether by accident or design is not clear, neither is it 
certain on which side, but there is reason to think it 
was on the side of the Europeans. Upon this the firing 
immediately became general on lioth sides, and Captain 
Wakefield was obliged to order the British to retreat up 
the hill, and form on the brow. The greater number, 
however, did not halt at all, but fled round the hill, 
and escaped. At each step in the ascent Captain 
Wakefield attempted to rally the fugitives. Bat* al¬ 
though an irregular firing was kept up, the Europeans 
continued their retreat Captain Wakefield, finding it 
impossible to rally the men, ordered those who remained 
to lay down their arms and surrender. A white hand¬ 
kerchief was held up, and the interpreter called to the 
Maories, ‘Leave off; enough!’ When signals Of sur¬ 
render had been made, one or two Maories also threw 
down their weapons, and advanced with their artns 
stretched out in token Of reconciliation. The chief’s Aon- 
in-law, who had just discovered that his wife had been 
shot by a chance ball, came up, crying, * Raupaiaha, 
remember your daughter.’ Upon this Captain Wake* 
field and his Communions, though they had pteceftilly 


the settlement, a party wat sent hack to inter the bodies. 
To them toe ehlef-bshnva i peacefully,- and teiffid 
* that toby (the natives) had bo intention to fight s that 
it was toe wrafh bf the EuraMaSs that made town fight > 
that the Eur:?«:-einshadtoeii apon tbem> .ffitcTtete or'ttes 
of their im M tony to 

and thatit wa* not until toe#dmpn was shot that “ they 
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feipss to seek for psffment drevengey The , rites reared with * regard to permanency ; amepg barbarian 
of sepialture wmrfe performed, with the full concurrence and roaming tribes the object is temporary, and the 
of the natives, on the -spot where the captain and his erection intended to exist so long as the moans of stib- 
iHends had fallen. . ■ sistence are found in the neighbourhood. Among the 

Thus perished' a brave officer and most persevering lower animals a similar feature seems to mrtnifeto itself, 
colonist at the comparatively early age of forty-three. The ant, rabbit, prairie-dog, and beaver, inhabit strap* 
His death must be attributed solely to the want of a com- tures at all seasons, and generally cling to their MU*, 
mon understanding between the local government and burrows, slid dams, as long as they can find food alt * 


the parties whose agent he was. To permit a body of convenient distance. With most animals, however, the 
colonists to go to the antipodes, under the supposition objects of ardiitecture are temporary, generally limited 


that the tenure of land they are about to occupy has to the period of reproduction. This is peculiarly the 


been effectually secured, wtem such is not the case, is— 
from whatever cause it may arise—reprehensible in the 
highest degree. To such a loose and improper system 


case with birds; and though the eagle may use tod same 
eyry for generations, and the rook seek the i&me woods 
periodically for centuries, yet with most of the feathered 


many private fortunes, and at least one valuable life, tnbes the nest is only used for incubation and nursing, 
have already been sacrificed, while the principle of The little songster, that will spend weeks in the eou- 
colonisation has been seriously damaged. In this, as in struction of a warm and delicate abode for its future 
other branches of colonial affairs, the public and the i young, seeks no other shelter for itself throughout the 
government seem to be at issue, every wish on the part of the year than what the* boughs, 'and rocks, and 
of proposing emigrants to settle on the crown lands of cu vices may afford. So soon, however, as tho season 
the colonies being, to all appearance, unwarrantably returns, it betakes itself to the woods and solitudes, ream 
thwarted by a power which looks with jealousy on sucli its tiny structure, brings forth and nurses its young— 
a movement, and which impedes, more than it faeili- and all this under the operation of a law as undeviating 
tates, the relief of the labour market by emigration, as gravitation, but of which we only know by its effects. 
The lamentable massacre of Captain Wakefield and his The widowed unde and unweddct| female go through 
companions is unquestionably traceable to this cause, the same operation—the former building his nest be- 
and ought to teach—if anything cun—that the time for cause he cannot resist the impulses of his organisation, 
a thorough revisal of the colonial emigration system and the latter building, and laying, and sitting upon her 
has arrived. eggs, through tho same influence. Again, various fami- 

» lies build various sorts of pests—some ingenious and 

compact, others rude and ill-assorted; but generally fol- 
BIK D - A R C HIT E C T U R E, lowing the law, that where the structure is to be used 

' for incubation and nursing, it is durable and compact, 

The architecture of nests is one of the most carious where only for incubation, it is of the simplest strue- 


features in the history of the lower animals. Mam- ture. Further, birds of the same species or genus bttild 
malia which bring forth their young in a perfect state, nests having a great family resemblance, and scarcely 
as the horse, ox, sheep, Set. prepare no shelter for to be mistaken j though there may exist individual dif- 
them ; but many mammalia do; and the nests of the foronees, according to situation and the nature of the 
rabbit, hedgehog, and field-mouse, are even more per- building materials at hand. This faculty of nest-build- 
feetly constructed than those of many birds. The ing in birds has been called instinct; reason, however, 
majority of fishes simply drop their spawn, and with would he a more appropriate term; for there is as de- 
this ceases their parental relation; but others, like the tided a display of reasoning powers in the choice of a 
salmon, carefully scoop out a nest in some sheltered concealed retreat, in the selection of building materials 
channel, deposit their roe, cover it, and linger about the that will resemble the colour of the locality, in the 
locality with a seemingly parental anxiety. Many in- omission of certain parts where they are not needed, or 
sects drop their eggs in particular places, but know or in the adoption of others where they are required, as 
care no further for their young as they pass through there is reason in the savage placing his hut under the 
their various metamorphoses; hut others construct shelter of a rock, turning its front to the sun, or nar- 
warm and sheltered nests ; and some, like the ant and rowing its aperture to render the inside warm, and make 
bee, watch and defend their larvic with unparalleled it less pervious to the attacks of wild beasts. If birds 
care. Birds, however, are the nest architects par excel- make no progress in architecture from age to age, it is 
lence: all of them construct nursing places more or less that they soon arrive at the maximum development at 
perfect—a condition inevitably imposed upon them by their mental powers, and that, they have not the faculty 
their mode of generation. But just as in the other aui- of recording their experience. These powers, however, 
mala we find only some constructing shelters for their are the result of organisation, and the use and applies- 
young, so among birds we find this operation mor- or tion of them constitutes reason in its kind, 
less perfectly performed. The Insessorial or perclrng Upon whatever powers the faculty of nest-building 
birds may be considered as the typical nest-builders; may depend, the results produced afford wide scope to 
(tad from them downwards, tho faculty seems to dimi- observation ana pleasant reflection. There is scarcely 
nish, tiU we find, among some of the llasores, a mere a more attractive subject within the range of natural 
bellow scratched in tho bare ground, without the aid history; and we are gratified to perceive Mr Knliit 
of, any foreign material, without any regard even to devoting one of Ids weekly volumes to a reprint flfJBr 
form. There is scarcely a wider difference between the. Rennie’s entertaining little work on the subject. , Mr 
of the field-mouse and the simple lair of the wild- Rennie’s compilation—for it is more a collection iff the 
fiber, there is between the nest of the tom-tlt and observations of others than an original inqufryptt qdite 
the rufie hollow of the partridge, or the still ruder one of such a work as is calculated to find favour with yeiing 
the African ostrich. The cow makes no artificial shelter and miscellaneous readers. It is light, diffhte, atid gos- 
jfet her calf neither does the ostrich to her brood; most siping; aiming at accuracy, yet never forbidding by any' 
nests are Intended not only for incubation, but for dry or stern abstractions. The arrangteamt of the 
shelter to the young; while many, as that at the par- suldectis very obvious, and one thht must be inteHiaiM* 
bridge, serves merely for incubation—the pullets running to every reader, however Ignore;he may be of the 
about as soon as they leave the shell, and obtaining their science of OTbithoUwy. Thefo?m kud straetture w thfe 
w^tpsst siwlsst underthe wing of the parent, There nett constitute the basis tod 

cantons be tptoM in the arjihitoetose of toe lower, toi* out any reference to the nattM tink* C* J&toiJy d -fte 
mals gNuiat.dns.in. each chute, tod a beatttifol affifreion builder. Thus we have. J mhd»»4wlA* W!, such m m 
of them, similar to that which naturalists • - 


t for dry or stern abstractions. The arrang-.Gient of i 
par- subject is very obvious, and one that must be iateiligil 
ming to every reader, however ignorant ha may be aft 
their science of ornithology. The fofim, 1 

there nett constitute the, basis of cduntefttohls bad that vrii 
• tot* out any reference to the aattM .tefiet srf pm ifer d. A 
dtion builder. Thu* weham m.\ 
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and many others; Jiiloeinstroeting fabrics the mp«t per-’ firfi,$hjfgtr-after PtoWlft;“i m .profilf e ft ?pw%:iplw 
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awtfgenesailyi mentions someaneedote calculated to of seaweed east up by .the tide, the crovimj ofcffopkji,. 
will the .attention, aod ‘ thereby to fix .the facts on the. or any, hollow place which they can fled, gome.. of. the 
nmwe^lotltoreadqrsi We ishall glewva, few examples Icelandic proprietors,of breedhigrssbu^fe 4fl.,£)}fier ^ 

at holes in rows or 


faun;his pages, illustrative of the; arrangement above accommodate them, cut out 


athided tot**- i ' 's t * ., .. sloping banks, where they woultl not, otlierwise.bmljtb 

Aniong mmis^-ilWv,the bank swallow is perhaps tlie hut of which they gladly lake possession when ,thu)» 
best known to; ordinary readers; but ;we select tlie scooped out. It is not a little remarkable tW, like. 


sloping banks, where they would not otherwise. 


puffin, 1 * a diving-bird, remaricable for the singular form several other sea-birds, they almost always select, smalt 
of its bill, which resembles two very short blades of a islands, their nests being seldom if over found on the 
knife allied one against the other by the edge, so as shoros of the mainland, or even of a large island. ,, The. 
to'form a- sort'of tiiaegle, but longer than it is broad, Icelanders are so well aware of this, that they have ex-; 
and channeled transversely with three or four little peuded a great deal of labour iu actually forming idapds^ 
fflrrtyws near the point. In tlie breeding season, nume- by separating from the main island certain promontories, 
rous troops of them*visit several places on our coasts, joined to it by narrow isthmuses. ■ ,, s 

particularly the small island of Briesthohn, near Angle- ‘ Both the male and tlie female eider-ducks work jn 
sey; wiuch miglitwell lie called puffin-land, as the wliule concert in building tlieir nest, laying a rather coarse, 
surface appears literally covered With them. Soon after i foundation of drift grass, dry tangle, and eou-weed» 
thedf arrival in May, they prepare for breeding, and it which is collected in some quantity. ITaon this rpugji 
is said the male, contrary to the usual economy of birds, mattress the female eider spreads a bed of the finest 
undertakes the liardest part of the labour. He begins down plucked from her own breast, aud by no means, 

S ' scraping up a hole in the sand not far from the sparingly, but, as Bruunich informs ns, heaping it-up, 
ore ; and after having got to some depth, lie throws so as to form a thick; puffed roll quite* round the nest, 
himself on Iris back, and with his powerful bill as a j When slie is compelled to go in quest of .food, after bo- 
digger, and his broad feet to remove the rubbish, lie 1 ginning to sit, she carefully turns this marginal roll of 
excavates a barrow, with several windings and turnings, down over the eggs, to keep them warm till her rctoru. 
from eight to ten-feet deep. He prefers, where he can Martens says slie mixes the down with moss i but ■»» 
find a stone, to dig under it, in order that his retreat this is not recorded by any other observer, we think it 
may be haore Rscurely fortified. Whilst thus employed, is not a little doubtful, particularly as, in the places 
the birds arc so intent upon their work, that they are* chosen for nestling, she would find it no easy matter to 
easily caught by the hand. procure moss. It is worthy of remark, that though the 

* This bird, fike others which burrow in similar loca- eider-duck lays ouly five or six eggs, “ it k not uucom-, 
lities, is accused of dispossessing the rabbits, the legiti- mon to find more than even ten and upwardB fa.the 
mate proprietors of the soil, and even of killing and same nest, occupied by two females, which live together 
devouring tlieir yonng. ’ But it would require more in perfect concord." , • . s, 

authentic testimony than we have yet met with to con- * The quantity of down in each nest is said by Man, 
vince us' of this alleged robbery; the only apparent Trail to be about half a pound, which, by cleaning, .is 
evidence heingf that they are found burrowing along reduced one half. By Pennant, who examined the eider’s,, 
with rabbit® in similar holes. If the puffin, however, is nests in the Tarn Islands, off Northumberland, it is 
really a robber of rabbit-burrows, it is too formidably only estimated, when cleaned, at three-quarters, of on 
armed to allow of retaliation with impunity, and few- ounce, and this was so clastic, as to fin tlie crown of tlie. 


birds, or watts venture to attaek H in 'its retreat. 
Sometimes, however, as Jacobson tells us, the raven 
makes'bold to offer battle; but as soon as he approaches. 


largest hat. The difference of quantity in these two* 
accounts, theoretically ascribed by the translators of 
Iluffon to difference of climate, may have arisen,from 


the puffin catches him under the throat with her beak, the one being the first, and the other the, second at 
and sticks her daws into his breast, till he screams out third nest of the mother duck; for if the first neat iw. 

--a. ___ 1_-a. aA. L _ _j_1 ia_ al_-~1. « 


with pahi, H: 
fast&Mcif 

arid fie Phi 


shnida me taven at the first onset get bold of the 
jMktv neck, , he generally comes off victorious, kills 
tnevnothet, pfid feasts on her eggs op her young.’ 

, Wmm-bii&feri, sd well illustrated by the partridge, 
areiro'aspun'd nsbut perhaps none of them possess 


: slaps 1 'It ai 

a.-At- .JhljLJ 


hip, and tries to get away ; but the puffin keeps plundered of its down, though sire immediately builds a 
dd oif him, /and tumbles him about, till both fre- second, she cannot furnish it with the same quantity airi 
y &H Into the sea, whete the raven is drowned, before; and if forced’ to build a third tame,' liavuig their/ 
ie iibflhi returns in triumph to' her nest. But stripped her breast of all slit could spare, the maie iat 
the taven at the first onset get hold of the said to furnish what is wanting, whicH is raeofwaseiihs-' 
sa|dk, ; .te generally comes off victorious, kills being considerably whiter than the female’s. Wlienfibon 
fihet, and feasts on her eggs op her young.’ nest is not robbed, it is said that lie furnklJes none, i tow? 

uAsl-batlditrH, so well illustrated by the partridge, 4 The down taken from the neats' becomes-u uatanhle 
ih around us j’Tmt perhaps none of them possess article Of cotWKrcuv bfiing s<)ldi Wlien de*n<^, fc« :tl|reei 
m& taMMt'kli the eider-duck, which yields the rix-dolla»{twelf , e«iiltog»)a'pttUBA!*In i 17JSO r i'lkhItB*<l 
8fe down of commerce. 4 It is not generally known, landie ootnpjmy sold down amounting ln valuedbcaiiewiK 
lore, that any otheflfirci thus robs hersdf of her L.850, besides what was sent directly’ to Qtadhatadtov 
. 1 { from maierhal affection, besides the eidev- Little or none of it-is used iirthe oettntry ittheiwr . it Mt 
Whose eelebrity 'requires bs to bestow upon it fotind. Influtt rough climate, a* Boffon ramakka, ihd- 
1 Fdr sfas' it approaches nearer to hardy huutefi clothed in i* boar-skhfietoak, aijoyiihOtil' 
WawTilP -hrong dan* fee* ionf, totltaty y g rt iwii w ito yi fc lWnwJ t H iU m , ' f 

SjtpKw*?fbstei' pbiSn.&B. , '‘ Its 1 in polished #*s»Wtft i(wt®eiNp» 

8aJBgm Oxblte. tettf iH -Mi^fe-’Midj’iftfee-’! valflto jirBct»«. thafaweetaof.i^ •«» to tnvmM 

ajeTam‘Isles, off te mM <iF i Wc'Mumbi«liftiK ,J . w * <—ji> «w > i ’wtofel agtt B tsMkatii^ 
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he- fiiverttbf'OT 
t'frnrh stvhlWws f abdArlfetfo 


thinks there is moj-c ingenuity,displayed in, the c8tt« 
sthfoi.ioifof' ;tfi6se'' pests 1 than |n sotaebr the! greater 
effifrts’hf'nuhtdii Intelligence'. ’ W chubbt, IfoWeVC 
AVHWMHa^eiub£dit-o'. ’ 


••“♦WT mm myj. MUIUU11 *unviuj,«|iv,t, tl ,C totUJy'/V, JU/" U TCI j 

(ftyht&ewhfloWs ; the, credit of bnbfeat M'cduttfvntftje 
wmoi w@' 'ftrid hcnodd From one author to Wiethe r, froth 
‘ ‘Hhtafdli, and St Basil, down td 1 the Alibi! 'do 
lb 'Jftuehc'ufiil Mrs Charlotte Htnith. •'“!«‘WcnHcnw,” 
saye "this 1 latter, as if ft-oiti personal remark, “-to ob¬ 
serve them dipping their breasts swiftly into 1 pools, and 
fben itittnbdiately rtsorting to their nests to temper 

S 'mortar with the moisture.” “I have frequently 
f frotu irty window,” says the Abbe. “ the swallow 
Cither bcfeinniiig or repairing her nest, which is a struc¬ 
ture entirely ‘ aWbrent from nil others. She wnnttt 
ridither Wood, nor hay, nor bands, but knows how to’ 
miijte a kind of plaster, or rather cement, with which 
she erects a dwelling equally secure and convenient for 
hCrtelf aiid all her family. She has no vessels to receive 
thewaterahe uses, nor a barrow to convey her sand, 
nor a 1 shovel to mix her mortar; but I have seen her 
pass and repass over the basin in the parterre: she 
raises Tfor wings, and wets her breast on the surface of 
the water;'lifter which she sheds the dew over the dust, 
and then teihpfers and works it up witli her bill. 1 ’ Gold¬ 
smith also say* “ The nest is built with mud from sonie 
neighbouring brook, well-tempered with the bill moist¬ 
ened with water, for the better adhesion.” The ancient 
aeOoririt Of the swallow’s nest, given by Pliny, runs thus; 
“ Surely in no oife thing is the wit of silly birds more 
admirable. The swallows frame their nests of day and 
earth, but they strengthen and make them fast with 
straw. In Case at any time they cannot meet with soft 
and tough clay, for want thereof they drench and wet 
their feathers with good store of water, and then be¬ 
strew them over with dust.” 

‘ However plausiblo tiiese several modes of making 
building-mortar may appear, wc have no hesitation in 
pronouncing them to be altogether fabulous. Swallows, 
we -admit, may be frequently seen both drinking and 
washing on the wing, and rIso collecting mud from 
enrt-ruts and other places. But they never carry water 
in their bills or on their feathers. They are incapable 
of performing either operation, for they want tho ncces- 
saiy museles to carry water in their mouths, as we can 
db, and whatever water might adhere to their feathers, 
would be instantly shaken off in flying; for, according 
to- our observations, it runs off from them as it does 
from the feather* of ducks and other waterfowl. Be¬ 
sides, their inability to find materials sufficiently moist, 
U ft supposition altogether improbable, with respect to a 
bind of such powerful wing, whoso flight is so excursive, 
and usually: in the vicinity of water. 

1 That Bome liquid is requisite, however, to make their 
mortar more adhesive, will be evident to any person 
wtaoi wall, take the trouble of picking up a little mud 
from,tho satneplace where the swallows collect it, and 
eudehvtiw; to make it adhere to a wall as they do their 
neiBfci't We haVemono than once tried such an experi¬ 
ment without sucutas. We have further ascertained, 
bjfctflwtamingnest* dozing the process of building, that 
tberportkav of,clay just added is considerably more moist 
thmi tint of the rut* from which it basbeen taken. 
Xtmdaat&mL conclusion is, that the swallows employ 
> affivtoy fluid besides the water which may be in 
the abut.- That this is the fact, and hot a feqqy, ,we 
Adi flAd sMUneraas occasion.; to prove as we proceed. 
Ufadkitfae Urd moistens tlm day with saliva, is «ou- 
urmdd hjp wsatomieaL examination, tbe presenoe of large 
•A vary.glands-being shown upon .dissection,’ tofo..-:-; .< 
aC«A«-w*> ne»t)tb- oarptnkrs ; and of these Wilsonjs 
aocount of tbe golden-winged woodpecker MxfMfav 
^pteeabdMflutfwrtlsre*—•’ A bout the » 
skye ber’thwmafefamd feooale loek out fa? a- fttftaWe 


libbd df tlie fafm-hJnse,’ is generate SpJhdiAupflmdbr 
this propose; • The tree « minutely twwswwitred •'*»> 
sevfefal dftjwpreviouk to the s^mtiewv And 
first:begun by the male, who eutsoat-a Imtoliit'the Mffiil; 
wood,'d* rfrehlnf us tf'desfcriSed wMd* w^pair’ttf floats’t 
patrses." lfr»«'oechsi(malty reiieVed by Aefema^'iwtlto 
parties working wiM*‘ the mbit indbfiitigaKJe ditigonbe.- 
The direction of the 1 hole, tf made in the bady.ofiStoe'i 
tree, 1 is generally downwards, by am angle afcthirty.er,- 
forty degrees, for tlm distance Of six or eight -inches,, 
and then straight down for ten or twelve mcwaj'. withfrv. 
roomy, capacious, ahd us smooth as if: polished by tho 
cabinetmaker; but the entrance is judiciously-left: , jus* 1 
so large as to admit tbe body of'the owner.; Inuring 
this labour the y regularly carry out tho chips,’ ufrtia 
strewing them at a distance to prevent suspicion. ’ This 
woptiatron sometimes occupies tire chief part of a. Week.,- 
T! * female, before she begins to lay, often visits the; 
place, passes out and iu, examines every part, both of 
the exterior and interior, with great attention, as every 
prudent tenant of a new house gmght to do, and at. 
length takes complete possession. The eggs #re gene¬ 
rally six, pure white, and laid on the smooth bottom of 
the cavity.’ • 

The platform- builders arc well represented by the com¬ 
mon ring-dove and wood-pigeon, the eagle, osprey, stork, 
heron, and the like; the basket-makers by the jay, rook, 
and grosbeaks, the latter of which.form their nests in a 
very ingenious manner. Tbty are formed by long grass 
woven together in the shape of a bottle, and suspended, 
neck downwards, from the extremity of a flexible branch, 
the more effectually to secure the eggs and young brood 
from serpents, monkeys, squirrels, and, birds, of prsy. 
These fiesta contain several apartments appropriated to- 
different purposes; in one the hen performs the office 
of incubation; another, consisting of a little thatched, 
roof, and covering a perch, without a bottom, is occupied, 
by the male, who, with his chirping note, cheers the. 
female during her maternal duties. Borne of the gros¬ 
beaks even live in communities, erecting by their joint 
labours an enormous canopy among the boughs of some 
large tree, and building under this shelter their respec¬ 
tive apartments! The wearers are numerous, and. repre¬ 
sented by those which weave their nests of moss, wool,; 
and the like; the felt-makers, such as proceed a atep 
further, like the common chaffinch, and form a felt¬ 
ing of hair, &c. to line their struatu«»; while the 
tailors outstrip even these in ingenuity, and aBBoiutely 
sew and knit leaves and fibres together in such,a man¬ 
ner, that one is almost tempted to join the American 
lady who once asked Wilson, half jn jest and half in ear¬ 
nest, ‘ if It were not possible to learn these birds to dpro 
stockings,’ Many of these ‘ tailors’ sew the leaves to¬ 
gether merely for the purpose of concealing their nests, 
others suspend their knitted fabrics from twigs; bat tfe 
tailor-bird of the East,, says Darwin, * will not tnpitit^ 
nest to, the extremity of a tender twig, but makes, oifo. 
more advance to safety bv fixing it to the leaf itself. 
It picks up a dead leaf, and sews it to ike suit 
one, its slender bill being its needle, and its thread emM 
fine fibres; the lining consists,offeathers, gtiiMM' 
down; its eggs are white > the colour of the S ha g gy , 
yellow; its length three inches; its .wp® 1 ' 

teentlis of an ounce; so materials’.ti v lte,':aisfe 

and the weight of the bird are not likmy„%$ww dowfr, 
a habitation so slightly suspended. ngat. tf? thishfrd 
is preserved in the Brilfrh Mbsebm,'" *. ,,v. ' , '• 

After the tailors we haye'.the eesjgalw ^nd Amig' 
iai/efrr^-Ae latte^pf.which, 
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Which far excel* them in subtil ty and aqumen, as they 
_4ike some among a higher class of bipeds—live gentle¬ 
men and ladies at large, making others do the drudgery 
of the nursery for them. These are parasite birds, re¬ 
presented by the cuckoo and cow-bunting, who, having 
studied the principle of cui bono with more policy than 
honesty, think others very well off if they have the 
honour of nursing their also about-to-be gentlemanly 
progeny. 

But it is not only with the mere description of struc¬ 
tures that Mr Rennie occupies his pages ; there is much 
sound observation and pleasing anecdote relative to the 
habits and manners of the feathered races. To these, 
however, our space will not permit us to advert; but 
we can assure those who have a leisure hour to spend, 
apd especially the young, that they will find in this 
little volume a perfect treasure of entertaining and in¬ 
structive reading. 

___’--ft!--- 

EFFECT OF CHEAT FARES. 

A coeuespoxoent of a daily newspaper furnishes some 
interesting information respecting the pleasure-trips 
between London and Gravesend, the cheapness of which 
brings them within the means of the industrious classes, 
who most need occasional relaxation and fresh air. To 
those unacquainted with that district of England, it may¬ 
be necessary to state that Gravesend is a town situated 
about twenty-eight miles east from London, on the 
southern bank of the river Thames, near to its mouth. 
Its position is salubrious, bnd it boasts of an eminence 
which already rivals the celebrity of the far-famed 
Primrose-hill, to which the denizens of the metropolis 
were wont to repair before the mighty power of steam 
wsb employed to convey them to the more distant 
regions of Gravesend and ‘Windmill-hill.’ Thfc little 
town is also provided with every requisite accommoda¬ 
tion for temporary refreshment; one of the most ex¬ 
tensive bathing-houses in England, and numerous 
machines for those who prefer a dip in the running 
stream, which is here slightly salted by its near .neigh¬ 
bourhood to the sea. In short, no locality could ]>os- 
sibly present a greater number of advantage® to persons 
who, in search of change of scene and air, are obliged 
to crowd the largest share of enjoyment into the shortest 
space of time. 

To show how- eagerly the humbler classes seize oppor¬ 
tunities of healthful enjoyment when they are offered, 
we need Qj-ily atutr-the following facts. It appears that 
for the last ten years the steamboats which have plied 
between London Bridge and Gravesend—belonging, as 
they do, to rival proprietary companies—have, from a 
spirit of competition, been gradually reducing their fares, 
till these have reached the minimum rates of fid? for each 
passenger in the fore, and 9d. in the after-cabin, aver¬ 
aging about a farthing per mile. We learn that, during 
the four months between the 1st of June and the 30th 
of September 1844, no fewer than 1,546,923 passengers 
have been conveyed between the two places; a number 
exceeding three-fourths of the entire population of the 
great metropolis!* These facts also show- the great 
utility of moderate competition and low fares, not only 
to the public, but to those who are generally supposed 
to suffer from them. It is understood that when the fares 
were treble and quadruple what they are at present, the 
affairs of the two great competing companies (known ns 
the ‘ Star’ and the ‘Diamond’) were in by no means a 
flourishing condition. But as rivalry gradually dimi¬ 
nished the charges, so in an increased ratio was the pas¬ 
senger-traffic augmented; and so, of course, did the 
pecuniary concerns of each company flourish, till, find¬ 
ing themselves, as well as the public, gainers, they came 
to an amicable understanding, and so judiciously united 

* WMWh to not qqlte two million*. Tbo number of jmwmgstS to 
(fesvatend to Sftoly awvrtsaneg from th« oinmmstaxuw at there 
two RW «»t atone, for the we of which the tteunfiit 
proprietors pay a trifling poll-tax on each voyager. ' , 


their interests; *s to enable them to fix permanently the 
fares at the minimum rate. New companies in the 
meantime started, who are now- of course obliged to 
run their boats for the same fares. The money re¬ 
ceived, through the adoption of these low rates, by all 
the London and Gravesend steam-packet* was, during 
the' four months, L.49,952,14s. 5«L By far the greater 
portion of this sum was received from decidedly the 
poorer classes of society; and to their credit be it 
stated, that—despite the occasional over-crowding of 
the vessels—the most prejudiced acknowledge that, 
considering the ' seas of heads’ wandering about in so 
small a place at the same time, it was not possible for 
them to conduct themselves with greater regularity and 
decorum. It must, however, be evident that a limit 
ought to be placed by law to the number of passengers 
in each of these not very roomy boats; for sometimes 
1200, and even 1500 persons, are known to have been 
carried at one trip. The great object to be attained is 
fresh air, and a large proportion of the congregated pas¬ 
sengers are obliged to be stewed np in close cabins. Yet 
it appears that discomfort is the chief objection ; for, 
strange as it may appear, accidents are rare; the whole 
million and a half of passengers were conveyed ‘ with¬ 
out one single accident occurring to human life. I 
think,’ adds our authority, ‘the public have cause for 
congratulation ; and to the different companies the 
greatest credit is due for the eare taken, ami the ex¬ 
treme skilfulness displayed, in the management of their 
boats.’ i 

Wo foci great pleasure in recording these facts, chiefly 
because they show to the steamboat, railroad, nnd 
other great conveyance companies, that lflw fares, while 
the* means of indulging the hard-working classes with 
health and ricreation, are, commercially speaking, 
decidedly profitable. The history of the well-managed 
Gravesend companies proves the fact. If that, however, 
should not be sufficiently convincing, a glance at the 
recent proceedings of the Brighton railway proprietary 
will substantiate it beyond question. Recently, the 
managers of that hitherto not very successful specu¬ 
lation have adopted the cheap excursion system, and 
with such success, that their affairs have improved to 
a d' lreo which has proved highly satisi. ete.ry to the 
shareholders. 

We may, in conclusion, state generally our opinion, 
that the great locomotive companies of this country 
have, up to the present time, acted too exclusively 
on the principle of making all their arrangements with 
the object of gaining the patronage of the few rich, 
instead of that of the many poor. They are, however, 
now beginning to learn that thirty shillings, paid out 
of thirty different leather pouches, are more valuable 
than a pound paid out of one silk purse. 

RAG FAIR. 

Wi; translate the following account of a curious corner 
of East London from the lievue das Deux Monde*, adding 
such information of our own as may be necessary. The 
passage occurs in one of a series of articles by M. I/on 
Faucher, entitled Studies of England ( Etudes sur CAn- 
gletcrre). 

‘At Whitechapel [near to which Rag Fair is situated], 
were it not for the incessant fog of the climate, one 
might fancy«one’s self in a southern city. The counte¬ 
nances met with have nothing English in them; the pre¬ 
vailing habits are those of Toledo Street, Naples, of the 
suburb of St John at Marseilles, or of the Rue Mouffe- 
taud in Paris.’ [This is accounted for by the number 
of foreigner* and their descendant* who reside in this 
quarter of London. After the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes in 1685, some thousands of Frenchmen settled 
in Spitalfields, which is dose to Whitechapel, and com¬ 
menced the silk manufactory, for which that parish is 
famous. Hosts at Italian and other foreign emigrants 
alto crowd together in this quarter; which, being near 
the docks, is daily paraded by sailors from every port In 
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the vrarld.] ‘Moat, of the English live shut up in thpir 
botinas, which are the castles of private life; but all the 
vagabond population of Whitechapel lire in the streets. 
Merry-looking woman are seated on the step* of the 
doors, or sew at the open windows, the better to see the 
passing crowd Boilers in dressed food cook in the 
open air, *o that the stench of vegetables and fish arising 
from their frying-pans fill the crossways. Fruit-sellers 
and old dotbesmen solicit the passengers to buy tlieir 
wares. The cries of hawkers, the souuds of conversation 
either carried on upon the pavement, or from window 
to window, the squalling of children, the songs bawled 
from the interior of public-houses—all forming a scene 
the southern gaiety of which bewilders the spectator, 
and almost makes him doubt that he is but a short dis¬ 
tance from the Tower of Loudon, and from the boun¬ 
daries of the city. 

' To form a perfect judgment of this population, it is 
necessary to visit the rag market, or, more properly, 
“ Rag Fair,” The place is still, and has been used as 
a rag market for more than a hundred and fifty years ; 
for Daniel Defoe makes it the scene of the arrest of 
Colonel Jack, one of his heroes. In point of fact, the 
scenes which take place even now appear to belong to a 
time far remote from modern civilisation. The market 
is held in an open space between heaps of rubbish,’ 
[Formerly, Rag Fair was nothing more than a street 
with houses on each side. A few years since, they were 
polled down, and have not been rebuilt.] ‘ This open 
space is accessible through two narrow lanes. A covered 
slied occupies the middle,- but the crowd of buyers and 
selk rs which besieges it is so large, that most of the 
transactions ;fre carried on outside. Towards four 
o’clock in the afhwnoon Uag Fair begins to get animated. 
Two or throe thousand Jews spread themselves over the 
place, by turns buyers and sellers of the same articles.’ 
[The visitor to any part of London will have remarked 
the constant erv of ‘Clo! elo! clo!’ (clothes'), which 
assails his cars from early morning till mid-day. This 
proceeds entirely from the Jews who perambulate the 
town for the purpose of buying old clothes, rags, or 
any tiling for which they can And a market. Resides 
these, a vast number not only of Jews, but Jewesses, 
hawk about china, glass, &e. which they barter against 
cast-off garments. In the afternoon they all meet in 
Rag Fair, and make such purchases of or exchanges 
with their brethren as may' lie eventually' profitable; for 
the Jew, besides seeking for old clothes, is constantly 
on the keen watch for new markets. It’ he find out, for 
instance, that an individual wants a particular article, 
he. will get it for him, be it what it may. Re goes to 
]{ag Fair, first finds out who has got the mereluindise 
he requires, and then learns the kind of things the 
holder of wiiat he covets may hapyieii to stand in need 
of. He then sets in motion an elaborate process of 
barter. Beginning with old clothes, he chops and 
changes oue thing for another till he gets what he 
wants. Thus M. Fauchcr is right in saying that the 
Jews .are in turn buyers and sellers of the same 
articles. But every transaction begins with old clothes, 
which may be said to be the currency of Rag Fair.] 

‘ |t is amusing to hear with what an earnest air, and 
in what pompous terms, they will vaunt the excellence 
of. their miserable merchandise. “First-rate eoat! 
superfine cloth!” cries one while holding up a great¬ 
coat .worn threadbare at the scams, anil which has 
passed from master to servant before falling into the 
Jew’s bag. “Splendid hat!” bawls a second; “beau- 
. tint! gown!” cries a third, displaying a faded silk dress 
which has served for three generations. All of these 
rags, however, have their price, and everything finds a 
punikfwer. This sort of merchandise is piled up in 
cellars in the neighbourhood, thus transformed into rag 
warehouses.’ [A vast quantity of tattered apparel is 
shipped % Ireland, the oetonies, and other places. 
When the thread* of the doth cun up tongs* bp kept 
I tpgqtimn *& i* bought by the wwu&e^irew.’fif.'^fwe 
pepdfhdf.'-v-' y ■ 


‘ The market price of rags ha* its rises and falls as 
well as that of corn or public securities. Like the 
former, the price depends on the abundance or .rarity of 
the supply, and the merchants arriving every, minute, 
bending under the weight of [heir enormous bag»,, vwy 
the price of the stuck at each instant Though instances 
of dishonesty, may ho expected in such an assembly, 
yet they ar.e extremely rare, Jews will not cheat one 
another.’ 


READING ALOUD IN WORKSHOPS. ‘7 

Tiie following sensible and useful letter, from*a working 
man in Dundee, is printed word for word as wo recoivea 
it 

Gf.nti.emen —Reading a, few well-timed remarks in your 
Journal of yesterday (October 19) relative to the too lunch 
a .deetod, hot necessary practice of reading aloud, has in- 
I mo to solid you the following brief account of the 
a," "in at. present, practised l,y the liaelders of Dundee 
(and the same may ho aaid of the whole lliix-drcssing body 
throughout Scotland) : — 

Every large null bus one, two, three or more liaok- 
ling-slii.ps attached. Each shop,*however limited the 

number of workmen employed, gets one local newspaper, 
and one Edinburgh, Glasgow, or I,op don newspaper, the 
workmen appointing a man for collecting the subscriptions, 
and looking after t.lio regularly receiving the papers. A 
little sqiiabhlmg at times takes place about the propriety | 
of ordering certain papers, the continuing or discontinuing 
them ; but this is quickly settled fry t.lio president* tailing 
up the number of votes for oticli paper, the minority of 
course giving in to the majority ; but in cases where the 
voting is nearly equal, the paper of each party is subscribed 
for alternately ; and very often, when there are two-thirds 
of the workmen of any shop for one paper, and one-tiurd 
for an,i(her, then one paper comes two weeks successively, 
and the paper of the other part y comes once in three weeks. 
Olio shop also gives another shop papers hi exchange ; by 
tins means it. is no uncommon flung for a shop to have one 
paper for each day in the week, apart from cheap periodicals. 

Each man is expected to read an equal share of any 
paper, whether be is pleased with it or not, so that the 
majority think it should be, read ; however, there is no 
compelling ally oue. to read, and it is a very litre oocurrcnoe 
for auy one to refuse. Should the shop be too large for 
some individuals being able to malic themselves heard, 
then they must find some one else, to read for them, which 
is easily done by working for the reader till lie has read 
his column or share. After everything of any importance 
lias been read, each workman generally gives his opinion 
upon Hiisortliat. speech, town-council |*Ri<WWlM^&c. Ac. 

1 have often wished some of our worthy M.P.’s could just 
ha\ e heard a few of the unso;ihistieated remarks made upon 
somo of t heir iapluruusly-nmi wl speeches ; for in hacklmg- 
sbops it is the matter of a speech tlrat is looked to, not the 
language—the utility of a debate, not tlio length nor the 
cleverness displayed. By this moans the flax-dressers, a* 
a body, have become better informed than any other class 
of working-men, and, as a natural consequence, become more, 
intelligent. Many w ho hayo learned the flax-dressing busi¬ 
ness, and could neither read nor write when they com¬ 
menced, have, b^’ means of reading aloud—that is, hi 
hearing others read--have actually been forced through 
shame to learn what they might in all probability' havp 
remained ignorant of; and I have heard many a good 
reader boast that a few years ago ho ‘ eouldna’ tail a & by 
a bull’s foot! ’ It may be said by some that it would be a 
means of causing men to negleot their work, should reading 
in shops become general; but it is a remarkable fact, that 
in those hackling-shops where most paper* or books are 
read, most work is done. The cost of the papers is a mere 
trifle, fop each paper sells for at least two-thirds of its 
value j some of the workmen buying, reads, for the evening, 
tot the benefit of their families ; and the paper altogether, 
when a few days old, to send to some distant Mend• gome 
papers sell for their foil v*lue. Yth» Journal faj 
bring* from threo-lialfpence to twopence each tyrek, so 
that a farthing or halfpenny a generally over, to help to 
make up the deficiency of something ewe. Were our wages 
a little better (and our masters Ml us they could aflford to 

_ • ' ,;..T "law. , *;,- ,.i* 
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give more, but that they will only gtyeAis it if fa/tosjmT 
else doe*; none will make a beginning; wo' arc agi*inik 
strikes, r.nd our master? only laugli at ns), and OHr w’oik- 
shop* a little higCltlner*.—our homes a' little larger, aiid 
belter furnished—I fSol copfigtent flax-dresiers would be 
surpassed by uo Body of w»rj|Hng men whatever for intel¬ 
ligence, information, cleanliness, and oKenjplnrxjfondnet 
You can make what use.of tills you please. I am, gentle¬ 
men, your very obedient servant., AViiCiam Hay. 


OBANCE CBOVES Of ST IIIGHAEU. 

The oraqge plantations or quintas of St Michael arc of 
largo extent, always encircled by a wall from fifteen to 
twenty feet bigli. and within a thick plantation-belt of the 
faya, cedin'-tree, fern, birch, ,Vo. to protect tlie orange-trees 
from the sea-breezes. Ttie trees arc propagated from 
shoots or las ers, which arc bent at the lower end into the 
ground, and covered with soil until roots begin to strike, 
when tliej are .separated from the parent stem, and trans¬ 
planted into a small excavated well about three feet deep 
(lined with pieces of lava; and surrounded at the top by 
plantations of laurel, young faya, and broom), until the 
tender orau,go-plants aija sufficiently strong, at w liich period 
the plantations immediately round them are lenmved, 
and each plant begins to shoot, up mid flourish, after vv Inch 
no farther Cam is tj'.kon of it, beyond,tarring occasion¬ 
ally the stem, to prevent injury by insects ; and it in time 
spreads out with the mgiestic luxuriance of a cliestuut- 
troc. In tiiis country it only requires seven years to bring 
' an orango plantation to good hearing ; aiid'o.ieii tree, on 
j arriving at foil growth n few years after, will then nnnu- 
j ally, upon an average, prfiduee from ] 2,0011 to 10,000 
| oranges: a gentleman told me, he had once gathered 
2(5,000. The crops are purchased, previous to their arriv- 
j ing at a state ot maturity, by the inercli: ids, who asm r- 
taifi the value of the year's probable produce through the 
| medium Of experienced men, and then make their offer 
accordingly. The men thus employed to value orange crops 
gain a livelihood thereby : and such is the skill whereto 
they attain, that by walking once through a plantation, 
and giving a general glance at f he trees, they are enabled 
to state, with the most astonishing accuracy, on wliat 
number of boxes the merchant may calculate. It becomes, 
however, quite a matter of Fpeculation to the purchaser, 
as orange crops are a very uncertain property,’ and subject 
to various casualties between the time they are thus rallied 
and the gathering. For msttrve, a continuance of cold 
north or north-easterly vjnd will eot them off: a violent 
storm will sometimes lay the whole crop on the ground ,n 
a night; or it may be entirely destroyed by iuseots. No 
thing can exceed the rich luxuriant appearance of these 
Hcsjieric rs’frSfffl'n'f!' during the principal fruit, months— 
namely, from November to March, when the emerald tints 
of the unripe, and golden line of the mature fruit, mingle 
tlioir beauties with the thick dark foliage of the trees ; and 
when the bright odoriferous blossom diff uses a sweetness 
through tlie surrounding neighbourhood which is quite 
delicious.— Bok/’j Western Tstamls. 

COMMON USE OF 51ETA1.8. 

If a convincing and familiar proof of the extensive ap¬ 
plication of the metals to the common, purposes of life 
were required, we need only refer to the ease of many a 
common cottager, who could not carry on his daily con¬ 
cerns and ocenipBtlon* without the assistance of several of 
these substances. He could not, for instance, make his 
larger purchases, nor pay his rent, w jtliout silver, gold, and 
copper. Without iron, "ho could neither dig, nor plough, 
nor reap; and, with respect to his habitation, there in 
scarcely a part of the structure itself, or of the furniture 
contained in it, which it not held together, to a greater or 
less extent, by moans of the same metal; and many articles 
age cither entirely of iron, or of iron partially and super¬ 
ficially coated with tin. Zinc, and copper, and antimony, 
and. lead, aiid tin, are Component parts of Ida pewter and 
bmen utensils. Quicksilver is a main ingredient in the 
inrtalho coating of bw humblc minor: cobalt and. platina, 
Sna metals pcrhrfp* more fare and costly than these, as 
Chrome, are employed in the glazing of his drinking-cups 
« he be the possessor of a fowling-piece, 


i a*senic|mus| % added to the foregoing list, a* an ingredient 
4 the 'shotW&h tfhtcli he charges it; fqr_it.,is .arsenic 
hich.eaabtSThe tdwfa during the jirpcdS# of it* granula¬ 
tion, to acquire that dmicatoly sphadifl (torn b«Ovlii<;h it 
is characterised, fjo that; jrf the, mnfihec.tSf.oietals 

made \ts«, or By society .‘athlaggef for pamfoon purpetes, 
amounting to no lest than tv&utyvJ»Of Q than, half of these 
are either directly usC'd bf 1 Haf "peasant, fir spar into die 
composition of the furniture and implements'employed l>y 
him. — Kidd. 


I’LL LOTE NO MORE. 

BV S. W. PA11TR1DOB. 

T’r.i, love no more, sniff 1, Jn sutlen mood; 

The world la wholly selfish, fnl«o, and: v»m; "■ 

The gonerous heart hut courts ingratitude. 

And friendship vvoos but insult, and disdain : 
l’ar from a cold and worthless world Til baste, 
Why should nty best affections unraquiied waste ? 

I fled tlie busy throng, nnd turned my feet 
Whci c towering trees in sunny dells rejotcc, 1 
But all tilings seemed, amid my lows retreat. ■. 1 
To mourn my stern resolve, and chide my choice; 
All urged me, so methought, to turn again, 

And w jth n lioiieful trust to love my fellow-men. 


Above my head tiie branches fondly vvrcsiiiod, 

Tfio social bird* flew jo} ous to and fro, 

The flowrets in each other’s Istsom breathed - 
Nothing was lonely in its jo> or no; 

1-oving and loved, unvexed by wrath an j strife, 
Bach felt, or seemed to feel, that lore alone is life. , 

Keen v. ith tlie meanest and most hnrtfu] things. 
The sweetest flowers would fondly intertwine; 
Around the thistle see the woodbine Ijings, 

Aud ’nuath the nightshade blooms the eglantine: 
None w as too .vorthless to be loved, and non" 

Too proud or falsely pure his brother to disown 

Shame on thee, sour mistrusting heart. 1 cried , 
Back to thy fellow s and to faith again ; 

In truth and love umveariedly confide. 

And let thy charity tiiy strength Aistain r 
AVouldsi thou w ith foul distrust defile h e,«:'s spring. 
Amid a loving world the sole unloving tlnng ’! 


d»iatfkRMp^Wf|« Krt th« most wretched-fntflclBg places you cm 
hWttttj' idea of. There arc a few exceptions. • i,...', t. p, . 


WASTE OF TIME. 

The provrrliial oracles of our parsimonious ancestors have 
informed us that the fatal waste of fortune Is by small ex¬ 
penses, by the profusion of sums too little singly to alarm 
our caution, and which we never suffer ourselves toAen ; 
siticr together. Of the same kind la prodigality of life: ’ 1m 
that hopes to look back hereafter with satisfaction upon 
past yeats, must learn to know the present value .Of *it|glp 
minutes, and endeavour to let no particle of time fall use¬ 
less to the ground. An Italian philosopher expressed fn 
Ilia motto that time wns ids estate j an estate, indeed, 
that, will produce nothing without, cultivation, hut witi 
always abundantly repay tlie labours of industry; and 
satisfy the most extensive desires,, if no part of it lie 
suffered to lie vvhnIc by negligence, to heovemin bv 
noxious plants, or laid out for show rathe* tliati for use.-L 
Juhnswi. ' , •• ■ ' Ji • ■ b. 

BUTIEfl or IMltY urn- ’■ 1 "'iiU.' 

It. is a great, misfortune that people art oOrffrumily>fmtiVSis 
tliemselvea with idle and imagmaty schemes, : hovithej 
would behave, and wliat they would dp,: woro.irtuy iu.sj'.ch 
or such a situation. They would Jig vejfygoqd, ana . very , 
exemplary Were they very great, Teiy feartlFd, VW 
wealthy, very retired," vttry ma, idm* the Bkfe 1 ^Biftthey- 
neglect the gift which is hi them, fttid fhe work whtobfw 
appointed for them, while they arc thinking Of ttart-wliWb:, 
isoot, Alas! that men's thoughts should bp up talqmup. 
with dreams and reveries, how (hey would, manage .were 
they in another htfctton,' while the chief‘wisclcm Or imi'coh- 
sists in the assiduous discharge of thOse diftlWj f^ilfli%e r 
long to their on* proper calling.—Zteisn ' qi.,,(r y i s 

*J S wir f ;jryssc »sg . 'xv wa=^ smr~i' ., i j,j|,,ip' iiprttar.B^ xs 
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NATIONAL REPROACHES ABOUT UNFORTUNATE 
MEN OF GENIUS. 

It seems to be considered quite right and proper that 
the premature death of a man of poetical genius under 
the pressure of misfortune, should he laid to the charge 
of his country, as if the nation had been under a re¬ 
cognised mdtal Obligation to nourish and support him. 
Thus Scotland is blamed for the fate of Burns; and 
thus England may in like manner he reproached for the 
tragic history of her Otway and her Chattcrton, or for 
the more recent neglect experienced by Robert Bloom¬ 
field. We have long been convinced that there is some 
fallacy lurking here, and our opinion is confirmed by 
certain circumstances of comparatively recent occur¬ 
rence. 9 

It is certainly very striking that, in the cases of for¬ 
tunate authors, the'public at large is never seen to have 
been the source of the good fortune. Several poets, as 
Pope, Scott, Byron, have indeed realised considerable 
sums by the sale of their poems j but there an equi¬ 
valent was given in the books. In some other instances, 
poets have had places and pensions; but there it was 
political interest which operated, and the fortunate sou 
of the Muses was in no way distinguished from the herd 
of common men who live upon the public money with 
or without equivalents of service. What we mean is, 
that there is no ease of the public coming forward and 
saying, • You are a man of genius—we think you ought 
to be supported, and hero is a living for you, that you 
may sing in ease and tranquillity.’ In short, if literary 
men have ever enjoyed a subsistence equal to other 
men, it has not been from anything like a direct exten¬ 
sion to them of public bcueticeuoc. Thu public, as a 
public, never makes the least interference in their 
behalf. 

Rut, it will be said, ‘The public does not need to in¬ 
terfere in the |ae of a man who enjoys a good living 
otherwise. It * only where there is a want, that it is 
called upon to come forward with its purse. And how 
often. lias it made subscriptions to succour both men of 
genius and their children, aud other connexions ? ’ Here, 
we say on the contrary, the public, as a public, does no¬ 
ting. . In all such cates, the beneficence comes from a 
limited number of individuals, whom, it ware almost as 
absurd to call the public, as it was to give the name of 
the People of England to the three tailors of Tooley 
Street. It is said, for instance, the public has placed 
the sistotof.Riyns in comfort. But the rigid fact is, 
that this was done by about two hundred persons, 
being about the one hundred and thirty-thousandth part 
of the whole public—and these, as we happen to know 
well, were n«t in general the persons who might have 
been expifoted.ia itoptribute to such a fond: of the whole 
literary class in Edinburgh, for example, not one gave 


I a shilling, or even answered the letters addressed tb 
Uicm on the subject. So also ‘the pilblic’ has stib- : 
iVe fed two thousand pounds tb relieve’tile family of 
Mr Loudon from debt; the actual subscribers being 
probably not more in number than m the preceding in¬ 
stance.* John Clare 1 , the most brilliant genius produced 
amongst the English peasantry, is supported by ‘ the 
public’ in a lunatic, asylum : for ‘public’ read ‘two or 
three persons.’ The English, as a’ public, have been 
utterly neglectful of this extraordinary roan. Coleridge, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, were all of them unendowed men of 
genius living in our own age, and w hat did the public 
do for them? It allowed theafirst to live in sole depen¬ 
dence upon a private gentleman, the second to drudge 
at a desk till he became entitled to a small pension from 
his employers, mid the fourth to write the daily sheet 
for the daily subsistence, till he sunk into a prematifra 
grave. And when something is done for men of genius 
or their connexions, it is equally found that the merit of 
calling for, collecting, and bestowing it, is due to one cr 
two individuals. The public allows the most piteous 
cases to pass unnoticed for years, although pretty fully 
apprised of them; and it is only when some single per¬ 
son of the requisite energy gives himself strenuously to 
the work, that the end is accomplished. 

Now, if communities are in no ease the benefactors 
of those authors who are fortunate, and never do any¬ 
thing whatever for necessitous literary men, or those 
connected with them, but leave all sucjjymjddeeils to bo 
done by a few individuals when they itretoWtlBIfc at all, 
there must lie a fallacy in the outcry so invariably made 
when a particular case of poetieal misery and death oc¬ 
curs. Why this outcry, when we ourselves are patiently 
seeing the system kept up by which such occurrences 
are inevitable ? Why one nation taunt smother, when 
it has made uo provision to prevent the same occurrence 
falling in its own hands to-morrow? Why condemn a 
past age for the»neglect of genius, when every day we 
are equally neglecting it? If in any one country under 
the sun there were public regulations insuring that roeu 
of genius should be well treated, then there might be 
some justice in twitting other countries with the want 
of such regulations. But while the whole matter is 
everywhere left, as it is, to mere chance, and the bene¬ 
volent impulses of a very few persons, there can evi¬ 
dently be no rationality in such censure. 

Granting that this point is established, it may be 
inquired how far it is desirable , and how far possible, to 
form systematic plans for a national succour and sup¬ 
port to men of literary genius. It stoat at once occur 

--T-yn.... . ---—T* 

* And, after all, L.1600 of this fheUThbraic* remains, weighing 
down tho spirits and energise nf an amiable woman, whose life has 
for j<earB heendcveted witHmt the least interauudon to tosk-woik 
undertaken for the discharge.of .ihia'deb*. »i ■ . ,■ 
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that there would be great difficulty in making any just 
arrangement of the kind, seeing that it must filter all be 
confided to men whose judgment would be liable to bias, 
and who might therefore misdirect the funds. It must 
equally be obvious that there is great danger in endow¬ 
ing men for a special exertion of their iptellqgts, since 
they arc by that very endowment deprived, of all but a 
very abstract kind of motive for exertion. A poet who 
had been sufficiently tuneful iu poverty, might become 
mute under the influence of a comfortable pension. It 
is, no doubt, hard to come to this conclusion, for we 
often sec 'nothing apparently wanting but an indepen¬ 
dent aliment to enable highly gifted minds to apply to 
tasks of great public usefulness; yet there arc so many 
instances of Indolence being induced by such regular 
supplies, that .there can he no doubt whatever of the 
natural tendency of such causes to produce such effects. 
There is, therefore, a general disinclination to hear of 
provision being made by the public for literary men; 
and we can have no room to expect that such an ar¬ 
rangement will ever ^become part of the policy of any 
state, however civilised. 

U'init hope, then, is left for the sons of genius? Only 
that, we fear, whiitfi is left to all fortuneless men--to 
work out a subsistence for themselves by their own 
exertions. This they may do cirlicr by ordinary pro¬ 
fessions. or by the supply of that literature which will 
yield immediate profit, leaving the higher achievements 
of the intellect to momeis.9 of leisure. Talents suited 
for a high walk may thus be expended on a humble 
one; great works limy be forbidden; and thus the 
public, as well as the mail of genius, may Miller. But, 
onrthe other hand, it may be expected that a very for¬ 
cible and true genius will be stimulated by the very' 
difficulties in its path, and work a way through them. 
Towers of self-helpfulness will be evoked; the spirit of; 
independence, being nourished, will give additional value j 
and character to the productions of the hdcllu't; and \ 
thus the public and the author himself, instead of losers, i 
may he gainers. The relief of unfortunate men of genius, j 
how' is this to* lie ejected ? Let it be left as heretofore, 
to the kindly impulses that are ever found in the breasts j 
of some of those who become .Be immediate witness! s of 
distress. A ease of neglect may now ami then, from pe¬ 
culiar circumstances, occur; but some such exceptions of 
evil are to be looked for in all human affairs. We would 
expect, JjegS'jprwf'> six* men of literary abilities here¬ 
after nraeli less needful of external aid of any kind than 
tiny have been in past ages. Their productions are 
amongst the necessaries of life in modern tunes, and 
their trade should therefore, iu fair circumstances, he a 
good one. As their abilities, moreover, are superior to 
those of their fellow-creatures, so should they be more, 
instead of less, able to secure the means of keeping oil 
want. It has ever been a prevailing sin of the literary* 
class, fostered by the very cant which we aim at up¬ 
rooting, to look *to others for aid, to expect ‘ something 
to he done for themthus losing the benefit of their own 
inherent energies, anil degrading that genius which it 
should be their aim to kee.p pure and unspotted from 
the world. Again, there is a too common inclination 
amongst men of genius, either to a culpable negligence 
with regard to their affairs, or an extravagance equally 
ruinous, as if they were somehow to be independent of 
all the ordinary rules of prudefiee. It would be well for 
them to reflect that the greatest of their whole set— 
William Shakspeare—was careful of his means, and 
realised a competency, without, for anything we can 
see, incurring the odium of his fellows, and that Burns, 
with seventy pounds a-year, kept free of debt. Talk of 
the iiicoiupat’bffifcy of attention to the affairs of com¬ 
mon life with ftie high conceptions of the inventive 
mind, w lien Scott could perform every duty of a man of 
the world, at tlie same time that he produced his mar¬ 
vellous fictions! Let literary men, we say, undertake 
the care of their own interest# in a manly anjl rational 


spirit, and give a reasonable degree of attention to the 
days that are to come, and their fortunes must be equal 
to those of any other class of men in tlio same degree 
useful to the community*. 


TIIE MILL AND THE MANOR. 


On the day following the aeeident which we have re¬ 
corded, the whole state of affairs at Crumble Hall wins 
changed. Instead of wearing the appearance of a ne¬ 
glected tenantless manshift, as it had done for years 
past, it w as now a scene of as much hustle and excite¬ 
ment as a fashionable country residence during the 
shooting season. Elegant carriages, belonging to the 
neighbouring gentry, were continually driving up to 
the dilapidated lodge, with inquiries regarding the 
young lady who was its accidental tenant. Expiesses, 
borne by* footmen and grooms, came and went between 
tlie house and the park-gate; for horses could not 
he driven up to Crumble Hull, on account of the ‘ chive’ 
being tangled with weeds. Servants in elegant hi cry 
lounged about the entry of the mansion: the gossips 
and idlers of the village, attracted by the extraordinary 
change in the aspect of Crumble Hull, discussed the 
accident and its consequences in various parts of the 
domain. Even the few liter that were Ut’t scampered 
hither and tluther over the park n« if frightened out 
of their wits. In short, one day lmd cflty-tcd a cumuli te 
involution in the aspect of tin* old manor-house itself, 
anil of all around it. 

The squire shrouded himself (loser titan ever in hr- 
favourite muniment room, but euald'-obu rve from the 
window all that, was going on. He stared in bewilder¬ 
ment and wonder at the extraordinary occurrences that 
wi re passing before Ins eyes, lie could not compre¬ 
hend how the accidental relief of a damsel, whom mi ,- 
fortune had overtaken, could possibly produce so cxl'a- 
ordinary a commotion in his seeludul oxtabh-hment. 
in the midst of lus reflections Charles Kennedy lmr.-l 
into the room iu a state of great exultation. •The crisis 
i- past!’ lie exclaimed. ‘Stic is out of danger. After 
a eight of the most intense anxiety to us oil. consciims- 
mss has returned, without any ul‘those ill effects winch 
were anticipated.' 

The old gentleman sat in his high-back chair, and 
answered with as much dignity* and calmness as the 
jcreeablc news — acting upon a really good heart- 
enabled him to assume, * That lie felt glad to hear the 
young woman was better.’ 

‘And now, my dear uncle,’ said Kennedy, ‘let me 
iiitrcn! you not to lie so rude to her parents, who si>11 
remain below, as not to see them I am again Ibe 
bearer of a message from them expressive of a wish to 
tender personally' their thanks for your hospitality le 
ttieir daughter. But you seem pale, agitated, my dear 
uncle,’ continued Kennedy, perceiving the effect which 
unwonted excitement had wrought uoon the recluse. 
The old gentleman passed his hand riv* his brow, and 
complained that he felt as if he were in a dream. The 
noise of the comers and goers distracted Ida ideas from 
the one subject they hail been unremittingly fixed oil 
for years. As to receiving company, that was quite out 
of tlie question. Was it. not enough that they had in¬ 
vaded liis liquse, and turned the public of (,’rumbletou 
loose into his park ? * Anil, sir,’ added Mr Crumble, 
gradually recovering animation, ‘ l should be glad to 
know who these people are, tfujit first place my house . 
in a state of siege, and then would iuvaile the sanc¬ 
tuary of tuy private leisure, by forcing their acquain¬ 
tance upon me ?’ 

‘ The gentleman is proprietor of tlie next estate!’ 

‘What!’ said Mr Crumble, ‘the cotton-spinner who 
disfigured the prospect by a mass of unsightly build¬ 
ing ?’ 

At this moment Penthouse made liis appearance with 
a message from the persons spoken of—Sir James and 
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Lady Spindler—even more urgent than that brought by 
Kennedy. ‘ I cannot see,’ said the latter, ‘ how you can 
any longer resist these people’s civilities.’ 

‘ Civilities!’ returned the squire in an unusually 
vehement tone. * Has not the man raised a huge brick 
abomination at the very foot of my park ? lias he wot 
changed the bed of the stream, which flowed in its 
wonted course since the days of Mir Hildebrand Crumble, 
who caused it to fill a fosse when our house was fortified 
in the times of “the Roses?” Did not the accident 
which lias brought all this turmoil upon us lay half my 
domain under water ? Has fye not turned my house into 
a resort open to all comers, and my park into a bear¬ 
garden? Resides, is not the man a trader, a weaver, a 
purse-proud citizen, who will, peradventure, vaiuitingly 
jingle his purse in our ears? Has he not come per¬ 
haps to spy out the nakedness of the land ? No, nephew, 

1 am not for such men's civilities. A spinficr of cotton 
is no company for a Crumble; indeed, 1 may be per- . 
nutted to add, for an Earl of Crumblctou,’ and he paused 
ere lie added, ‘ tie jure.’ 

Kennedy found it in vain to attempt answering these 
objections, and returned from the library to make the 
best excuses be could for his uncle’s refusal to .sec tile 
guests. Hir dames was alone in a room, whose torn 
drapery, worm-iaton furniture, and dusty condition, 
showed that he was the first visitor who had been re¬ 
ceived in it for many y^ars. The tact of [’outhouse 
had managed to put the best face on affairs. He tinned 
the c.omeliest sglcs of the chairs outwards, and co\cre<l 
the table with a county map to conceal the cracks and 
flaws. Kennedy, on returning to his guest, rested his 
apology on his uncle’s secluded habits, and consequent 
aversion to new’faces. Sir James Spindle! replied m 
the mo..,t frank amt cordial ierms, that though lie re¬ 
gretted losing tins opportunity of making the acquain- j 
tame of so near a neighbour, he v, - mil not on any' 
account at temp' to give him pam by an unnecessary 
nit a-son. “J fear, however,’ continued the worthy 
knifllit, • that other, besides general causes, exist for Mr 
Criimhle’s hesitation to see me. Our proceedings on the 
Runipton estate are, J have reason to believe, displeas¬ 
ing to him r’ 

Kennedy candidly owned that they were. ‘ The near 
neighbourhood of a cotton-null is not desirable any¬ 
where.’ ‘ That is very true; but J bought the estate for 
the purpose of building a factory, and with the express 
understanding that 1 slmuhl do so. I trust, however, 
in time to make converts both of yourself and your 
uncle to a taitli in the utility arid revivifying powers 
of inv colinn-iiiill upon this decay ing neighbourhood.’ 

“ 1 ou will not have me to convert, Sir James,’ said 
Hilaries, ‘ I am perfectly alive to the share which the 
wonderfully rapid growth of manufactures in tins 
country lias had in bringing her to the pitch of wealth 
and power which she lias attained. 1 will own frankly, 
that when I first beheld the damage your buildings mid 
done to a prospect I loved in my youth, i was much 
excited against the projector. Further reflection has, 
however, eon vineed me of tile lolly of my’ regrets. Nay, 

I will go so far as to add. that if my good but mistaken 
uncle, instead of draining his estates and exhausting 
his means to follow up his claim to a useless peerage, 
had employed his fortune iri some manufacturing spe¬ 
culation, the presuit melancholy condition in whit-h¬ 
it is too notorious for concealment—our property has 
sunk, would certainly have been averted.’ 

Hir James appeared surprised to hear such sentiments 
.from the lips of the heir-apparent to the Oriimbieo,.i 
manor. Jle shook him cordially by the hand, and eon- 
giatnlated himself in having only one instead of two 
converts to make. At this moment Lady Spindler en¬ 
tered from the room in which her daughter lay. Sir 
James presented Kennedy to lie , and she was profuse 
in her thanks for the hospitable kindness shown to her 
daughter. 4 She is now well enough to be removed,’ 
added the lady, ‘ and we shall relieve you of our intru¬ 
sions immediately.’ 


‘ Before we go, it will be highly necessary,’ said Sir 
James, ‘ that Mr Kennedy afford us an opportunity of 
thanking Mina’s preserver.’ 

‘ True,’ interrupted her ladyship, ‘ the gamekeeper— 
Noble fellow 1 we can never reward him sufficiently. 
My daughter has just narrated to me the whole of the 
circumstances? and some adequate reward must be 
planned tortus acceptance.’ 

Charles blushed, and was for some time unable to 
answer. At length, though seriously embarrassed, he 
explained the mistake, and owned that the good fortune 
of having rescued tile young lady was his. The parents 
overwhelmed him with gratitude, and at that moment 
one of those sincere friendships was begun between Sir 
James Spindler and young Kennedy which are not 
soon or easily' ended. It was now unnounoed that Miss 
Spindler was ready to be removed into the carriage, 
" h had been driven up to the house f thanks to the 
1 •" wing foresight of i’cnthous’e, who Had set all tlio 
vi. \gc idlers at work to clear the drive. A short time 
after the invalid was ou her way to her own home, 
ail appearance of bustl- and excitement subsided at 
Crumble Ilall, both within and without ; the drawing¬ 
room windows were closed, and the recluse returned 
to his favourite studies. Penthouse lounged as many 
hours a-day as heretofore in the library, poring over ‘ Tins 
iiritish Classics,’ because be had nothing better to do; 
and Kennedy was left to pass the time as best he might, 
in planning schemes to avert the slow but certain ruin 
that was creeping over the family, and to cement, by 
frequent visits, the friendship he had formed with the 
Spmdlers, whose dwelling was hut a short distance from 
Crumbleton. 

After a time, he discovered that tiiis intimacy was 
extremely' distasteful to his uncle. In convcrsalitAis 
which lie bad held on Ibis subject, Charles always en¬ 
deavoured to divert Mr Crumble from the mistake in 
winch lie bad so long persevered, lie showed that tli.j 
same, energy, applied to some feasible plan for bettering 
their condition, would be far more beneficial. The 
old squire heard these sentiments more in sorrow' than 
in anger. He complained that the new .acquaintance 
was filling his nephew’s mind with sentiments quite 
unwoitliy of the last of the Crumbles, whose ancestors 
had abstained from every profession save arms, up to 
tiie period of their earliest retards. With a view to 
give these sentiments a deeper meaning, he would take 
his nephew to the. picture-gallery, and endeavour to 
awaken aristocratic sentiments by (^WWtoiia^u the 
portraits of bis ancestors. Some of these quaint and 
ancient effigies were knights clad in armour, and seated 
oil horseback on very uncomfortable saddles; others, 
clothed in blue uniform, with tremendous epaulettes 
and very long queues, were the naval heroes of the 
family. Concerning each of these ancestors Mr Crumble 
would indulge his nephew with some wonderful anec¬ 
dote, calculated, be thought, to raise the young man’s 
respect for noble blood and family honours. At length 
Charles gave up 811 hopes of either convincing his uncle 
of his mistake, or of bringing him and his new friends, 
the Spimllers, upon visiting terms. 

Months passed away ; and while new difficulties sur¬ 
rounded the inmates of the manor, prosperity favoured 
the mill. The buildings once finished, operations 
were begun; machinery was set up, and the village 
of Bumpton soon filled with workpeople. Even the 
trade of Crumbleton revived. The old schoolmistress 
nearly doubled her number of pupils; the landlord of 
the Tabard obtained better employment thkn lounging 
at nut his door; and an unexpected stranger was no 
longer surrounded by a crowd; for his appearance ceased 
to be a rarity. Meanwhile dark clouds lowered over 
the houBe of Crumble. The whole Of the costs in the 
appeal for the peerage had not been paid, and threats 
were becoming daily more urgent of ‘attaching’ the 
unsuccessful appellant, which meant putting him into 
prison until the debt was discharged. Kennedy had 
already s|crificed the produce Of his commission to pay 
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the most urgentof these chum* ( but one'etili remifined, 
forwfaieb he siiw.'ao totter eseapetban -the sale of.the 
family possessions, > - . ». ; • * '• - «iit 

It was deep (.winter. The anew ley thickly oh the 
ground. The littfe. river ceased to flow over the securely 
constructed dam wliiuh had been substituted since the 
acddanti The doe lay so thickly upon 1 the Viter, that 
ai intoiwHjs ' during the day the factory toys and girls 
Were sliding and skating, and making the air ring with 
their joyous exclamations. Carts and wagons game and 
weint along toads. The soiind of machinery seldom ceased 
within;the factory daring the day. Life, in its greatest 
activity, jreigned in the neighbourhood of the mill. It 
is nottoibo Wondered at, therefore, that Kennedy, long 
used to the; bustle of a camp, should often escape from 
th« desolate poUiode of Crumble Hail, and sperid some 
of his. time in examining the various processes of the 
manufacture of cotton. An attraction, however, existed 
in the dwelling-house of»the wealthy manufacturer which 
took him there much oftener. On the morning to which 
we allude, he was returned from his daily visit to Mrs 
and Mitu Spindler, when, to his surprise, he saw Sir 
James’s carriage rolj. away from the door of Crumble 
Hall. On entering,, he was met by Penthouse, who, 
with tlio most perplexed countenance, announced that 
Sir James had been there, had insisted on seeing the 
squire; that they had met, and that the interview, so 
far as he could learn, was rather stormy. Charles has¬ 
tened to his uncle, and found him unusually agitated. 
Ou seeing his nephew, lie made a violent effort to check 
his feelings, whatever they were, and to assume that 
collectednesa which was, he thought, becoming in the 
head of the house of Crumble. In a tone of severity, 
he inquired of his nephew when he had last seen Miss 
Spindler ? 

Kennedy instantly blushed up to the eyes. He tried 
to answer, but stammered so much, that what lie said 
was inaudible. * Despite,’ said the old squire, * my aver¬ 
sion to company in general, and to these people in par¬ 
ticular, yet the father of that young woman forced 
himself ink) my library this morning, and whether 
agreeable or not to me, insisted on an interview. The 
subject of it,‘sir, you can easily divine.’ Charles, who 
had recovered himself, partly declared he had not the 
remotest idea. 

‘ Would you believe it, sir?’ said the haughty squire, 
‘your new friend, the spinner of cotton, the employer of 
those noisy urchins who daily disturb my meditations 
by their ^‘j^^jAselamatious, has had the presumption 
to hiufrnc the probability of an alliance between our 
families.’ 

‘ Of what nature?’ inquired tlie nephew with an imi¬ 
tation of innocence really wonderful, considering the 
emotions of dread and hope wliieh were contending for 
mastery within him. 

‘Would you trifle with me, sir?’ inquired the uncle 
in a tone of severity. 

‘ I do assure you,’ was the reply, ‘ that I have not the 
smallest notfe&of what kind of aliance Sir James 
proposed.’ 

‘ Then you have mt sought the band of his daughter ? ’ 
This was a home question; but after a little conside¬ 
ration the young man answered frankly, boldly; ‘ No, 
Uncle; I can say with a dear conscience that I have not 
sought Miss Spindler in matrimony ; no allusion to any 
•UCn project has ever entered into our conversation 
during the many delightful hours i have spent in her and 
her family’s society.’ Mr Crumble brightened up at this. 
There wag, die thought, some sense of family dignity 
still left in his nephew, despite his frequent visits to the 
mill-owner and his growing love for the mechanical arts. 
Hoping to have Buch an anticipation confirmed, he made j 
further inquiries into the nature of the intimacy which; 
«xisted between him and thidlr neighbours. After 4 
littie consideration, Charles replied In those terms, * My 
dear unde, M would be improper in mo to deny that 
the;feelings with which I regard Mils Spindler arc the 
aftbagint it is possible to r man to experience; blit I 


haVeMshVhyg' looked- upon their toalteatiovil sal hopeless. 

In the first place, the circumstances'WdCf''which we 


cuuistimces, wohld hdve ! b«en a'voiuntary solioitkion. I 
am said to Helve mVod' iwr lift, an&rupwi {bob’ grbuhd It 
is doubtful whether too high 4 setae 'of gfhtiWide would 
not/make her reftisal of meitto>«wrsei toiler! of greater 
pain thaii I have a right'to trrfUet. I®ir of ewutoei what¬ 
ever her feelings may top her friends would'not to jus¬ 
tified in consenting to her union withok penniless tnan, 
the scion of a broken family.' This speech being by no 
means accordant with his views, wits -very disappointing 
to the sqnire of Orunibletbn, ‘What!’ to asked! ‘do 
you expend all these delicate scrupios upon a Weaver's 
daughter?—a woman whom an alliance with us would 
elevate? who would have tiie honour of being the first 
of her class to be introduced into the Crumble family, 
which has remained untainted with plebeian blood since 
the Conquest? who would blot our escutcheon with 

quartevings of-’ and tore the old gentleman paused, 

to consider whether it would not to undignified to 
give way to a bit of playful extravagance'—•* who 1 wtnlld, 
peradventure, as I was about to observe, quarter on our 
shield a spinning-jenny witli shuttles volant, engrailed.’ 
Charles, taking advantage of this little specimen of 
Herald’s college humour, ventured to contradict His 
uncle—an experiment which, on sucii a subject, he knew 
to be highly dangerous. ‘ There is no (danger of such 
a misfortune, I assure you. The fact is, Sir James 
Npindler’s family is as old as ours!’ As if stung by some 
bitter retort, the squire eagerly seized the baronetage 
to confound Ins nephew from its page*. 

* They are,’ continued tile latter, ‘the Sptndlers of 
Sussex.’ 

This simple piece of information perplexed rather 
than pleased the old gentleman. Incredulous, but 
anxious to satisfy his doubts, he forthwith left the 
room, desiring his nephew to follow him to the library, 
Mr Crumble went straight to a large folio, and open¬ 
ing it with tlie utmost eagerness, became so deeply 
immersed in tlie genealogy of the Spiudlers, that all 
Charles's information concerning tlie young lady and 
her father tlie cotton-spinner went for nought. Volume 
after volume was consulted and replaced. At length 
the old gentleman, uttering an exclamation of wonder, 
ejaculated, ‘ Ennobled in the thirteenth century, quar¬ 
tered with royalty in the fourteenth, and in the peerage 
down to the Revolution! A man with this splendid 
lineage turned weaver! Alas, alas, what are we com¬ 
ing to!’ 

Toor Kennedy was dying of impatience to hear what 
had passed, in the interview between Sir James and his 
uncle, concerning the subject next liis heart, but the old 
gentleman was so overcome with wonderment at tlie 
fact of the owner of a better pedigree than his own 
taking to trade, that lie could give no satisfactory 
answer to the query. Hence Kennedy still remained in 
suspense—a state in which -he must be for tlie present 
left, for it is now our business to follow Sir Jallies 
Spindler, as he drove down the avenue tO tlie CruinMe'- 
ton village, after the uusatisfactory interView with the 
squire. He had previously arrariged to meet hft agent 
at the Tabard on some matter eohueeted with Kennedy 
and his untie. The peculiar notions and pride of the 
squire had, however, disarranged these plans. 

On reaching the rustic porch of the inn We beheld Mr 
Brevor, his agent, in close tonveirsatlun with two strati-. 
gers; their business' seemed 1 urgent, aha they appeared 
annoyed at being recognised fcy Sir James’s attorney. 
Immediately the carriage came in sight, they irfade off 
towards Crumble Hall. ' You need not-take out the 
draught of tto deed I desired you tp shake; it will bp 
useless nqw,’ said fcUr James as he entered the tost room 
of the little inn, failowfed ivy his man of business. ! * The 
peculiar notions of the eeoentricold Iqrdof flic manor 
will not altow me to carry out my projet^—at Ml events 






nofefi^iltlwtpreBBotj., By tlie way, who wows those,two 

metiiyioUii\vej»iilalfcitiff..tal!, ,,i! i 

. ‘ Mr ,Xap, the ( Chflj»CQTy tipstaff; and an assistant. 
The, poor old squire I ho will have his pride lowered 
now s for tomigh&he will .sleep in the Fleet, prison.’ , 
a&. Jam?* was;.much shucked at this liewa,- and 
msdefortttetf inquiries. Mt is rather odd,’ began his 
informant,, ‘;fhnt 1, should, meet Tap here, for ! w»g 
concerned for the respondent in the Cram bleton peerage 
case, iwid know allithe particulars. The truth if, the 
tipstaff is, the ,bearer of an attachment for costs, and 
must, as in. duty bound, convey the appellant to close 
quarters, and keep him, therd until the costs arc paid,’ 

. ■ ‘ Jfo kind enough, to follow me into the carriage,’ said 
Sir .Tames, hastily entering it himself. He ordered the 
coach it van to drive back to Crumble Hall aa quickly as 
possible. On,reaching the old manor-house, he lost not 
a moment, but proceeded to the library. Here a scene | 
presented itself which would have appalled the stoutest, 
heart. The Chancery officer had already executed his 
commission + the immediate effect of which was to render 
Mr Crumble senseless; in which state lie lay in a chair. 
Penthouse, the old faithful servant, was weeping like a 
child, and Kennedy was struggling with the most violent 
grief while trying to revive his uncle. Spindler, when 
the first emotions produced by this melancholy scene 
were mastered, quietly induced the tipstaff and his 
companion to accompany him to the drawing-room, 
where Brevor was waiting. The after-proceedings of 
the worthy knight were lew, hut decisive, lie desired 
Iirevor to examine Mr Tap’s pajiers, with a view to 
ascertain correctly the amount of the demand. This 
done, he arranged at once with the officer for its dis¬ 
charge by cheque, and a guarantee for its due pay¬ 
ment by,the London bankers from Iirevor, which was 
perfectly satisfactory from so well-known and eminent 
a lawyer. Mr Tap, glad to escape from a scene which 
he owned shook even his nerves, took his departure, 
mid the master of Cruinblcton was free. 

This information was cautiously conveyed through 
^Kennedy; but still the recluse was for the rest of that 
day unable to comprehend the nature of the events 
which had passed. His reason seemed clouded, and he 
was left to enjoy that quiet v Inch was so congenial to 
Ins habits. When Kennedy returned to his true friend, 
lie felt oppressed with a weight of obligation that seemed 
for him difficult to bear, and impossible to remove. 
Hut Sir James knew how to make it sit easily. 1 Tilings 
have come to a crisis with a.vengeance!’ he exclaimed, 
as he returned Charles’s warm grasp of the hand; ‘ and 
there is no more necessity for that caution which both 
myself and Lady Spindler have been obliged to use in 
reference to a subject which has caused us much un¬ 
easiness, Motives of honour, which cannot he too highly 
appreciated, have, it is evident, prevented you from di¬ 
vulging certain feelings towards a certain young lady 
which, it has been long manifest to us, exist. Those 
feelings, we have also ascertained, are mutual. Your 
honourable reserve was, we found, making the young 
lady, miserable, destroying her spirits, and undermining 
her health. .! therefore took the bold step of consulting 
ynWj^,,U,mTq,on, the matter. He would not, however, 
eve pi hear we. My next application may, however, 
he more successful. Indeed, thpro is another affair 1 
wish to copsuit you both about; hut I will pot open it 
qpw, ford see you are agitated.’ Charles, vjjio trembled 
from head to foot with the most acute emotions, begged 
.Sir James to go on; for though filled with happiness, 
aq was, lie said, tup old a soldier to leel mwh agitated. 

‘ Well, then, I have simply to ask whether you would 
like.fo become g-cotton-spinner?’ 

llfow Charles,answered tins question, was shown by 
whaq took ldaoe at Burapton and Crumble Hall during 
th<r month foUpwingthis interview. The neighbourhood 
felt thp affects of Ids reqdy for miles round, and Cru.m- 
blqton Tmd longer occasion to envy the prosperity 
of Uumpton. 

rumble Hall, was invaded by workmeni-gardeners 


and foresters'were spread over the lswnandpark; car¬ 
penters and smiths'were dotted about the enclosures; 
and the sound of the hammer was heard where,nothing 
had been previously audible but the cawing of 'rooks. 
All these people were superintended brBenthbuso, who 
gave’them lectures on the belles lettres; and having 
been idlqiiimsrlf for so many years, wondered how they 
could get thsough the quantity of work they performed. 

By slow and cautious degrees, Kennedy had managed 
to gut his uncle’s consent to give to a Spindler a nevr 
branch of the family tree. The squire of Crumbleton 
had pored over tile respective podigrees for more, than 
a week, and it was only when lie discovered that Bis 
James was the first man of his family who hod done 
anything useful, or dabbled in trade, that he gave his 
consent. lie, however, stipulated that tjie male heir 
m fntiiro should, on attaining his majority, obtain letters 
!>• 1,, ’ > t to change ins name to Crumble, that the fuuch- 
. .shed name Blionld not he lost to posterity. And he 
n. ».ed thHt tlie marriage ceremony should be performed 
by a right reverend bishop, who was his fifth or sixth 
cousin, reserving to himself the right of giving away 
the bride. , 

All ttiis was done exactly to his mind. The Bumpton 
cotton factory was managed entirely by Kennedy, whom 
Sir James—retiring from active Uisiness— took into 
partnership. Devoting an energetic and wifi-formed 
mind to the undertaking, it flourished j and Crumble 
Hall gradually regained the stately affluence it had 
formerly enjoyed. The old squire lived to see tills con¬ 
summation, to dandle on his knee a future applicant for 
the royal letters patent, and to be cured of his dislike 
to tlie Mill for the sake of the wonders it had worked 
on the prosperity of the Manor. 


L O IT E KINGS IN FRANCE—1844. 

VISIT TO C.KRGOVIA. 

SriTiNo at the open windows of his hotel at the north 
side of the Flat* de Jande, in Clermont, the traveller 
will probably be interested in observing, clear over tlie 
tops of the houses on tho south, and at? the distance 
of four to five miles, a hill singular in its shape and 
appearance, AII the other hills in this part of Auvergne 
are less or more conical, but this one resembles a huge 
table, its rugged sloping sides appearing to terminate 
in a plain, level with tlie rounded tops of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains. Thousands of tjggjJtejyLdoubtless 
bestow only a momentary attention on this strangely- 
sliaped mass, and there an end of the matter; hut others, 
inquiring its name, perhaps learn that fow mountains in 
France have obtained such celebrity and accordingly 
spend a day’s excursion upon it before leaving the coun¬ 
try. I wish to say a few words respecting this hill. 

Anciently, Caul—modern Frauce—was inhabited by 
a number of independent tribes, each in itself a little 
nation; a few of these nations only uniting oa occa¬ 
sions of common, and extreme danger. Taking advan¬ 
tage of this weakness of organisation, the Roman 
republic despatched Julius Ccesar with an array to 
effect the conquest of tlie country. Successful every¬ 
where ho went, this sagacious general was baffled fey 
the heroism of the Averni, tlie tribe who Inhabited 
what we now term the Auvergne mountainswith 
them his motto was anything but— vent, vidi, vici. Al¬ 
though a rude and uncultivated people, these moun¬ 
taineers displayed considerable ingenuity in defending 
themselves. They fortified their towns .wife massive 
beams of wood, fixed in Hie ground, .end passed hi Op¬ 
posite directions, with layers of earth «ad;*tona» in the 
intervals. Walls of this kind were as much: at: forty 
feet in thickness, and of as great a. height, the exterior 
base being protected with large stones,, aDdsometHues 
on the top there were towers, composed ,«fWM&,*&d 
skins, impervious to attack. .Gunpowder being un¬ 
known iu there times,; the Romans eould only bring 
their battering-rams to bear, on such places jandjfibe 
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fortification was on a lull, these enpines were generally 
useless. When Cnssar, at the head of six legions, entered 
the territories of the Averni, he was brought to a pause 
before Gergovia, a city strongly fortified in the manner 
we have described, on the fiat top of the hill which wc 
behold from our windows in Clermont. A more ificon- 
vcnicnt situation for a city could not possibly bd.eelccted, 
for it is approachable on any side only by long and steep 
ascents; but convenience in these ages of barbarism 
was not thought of, provided life and property were 
secure. 

According to Oassar’s own account of his attack on 
Gergovia/ he found it one of the toughest jobs he had 
ever been engaged upon. The gallant Averni, headed 
hy Vercingctorix, and assisted by detachments from 
other Gaulish tribes, had a complete command of the 
hill; and with enormous stones, darts, and arrows, they 
destroyed tho .besiegers when they attempted to ap¬ 
proach. The- Roman • general secured a favourable 
position, as he tells us, on a neighbouring height, and 
by various stratagems tried to circumvent the Averni. 
As a last resource, he led on nn attack by the hack part 
of the hill where the rscent is less abrupt, and was able 
to attain a footing within an outwork of stones; but he 
found it neressary to retreat from this dangerous posi¬ 
tion. The Gauls, inspired by the cries of their women, 
who appeared with dishevelled hair on flic ramparts, 
drove the must impetuous of the legions back with great 
slaughter. Seven hundred Romans fell in the engage¬ 
ment. After spending several days fruitlessly in ma¬ 
noeuvring on the plain, wifti a view to seduce the Gauls 
from their vantage ground, ('a sar—the conqueror of 
the world—was forced to abandon the siege. The rea¬ 
son which lie assigns for his retreat—• that he had done 
enough to confirm the courage of liis men, and abate 
the pride of the Gauls'—is amusingly disingenuous; an 
excuse, at least, which would have scarcely passed 
muster at the Horse Guards. He was, in point of fac t, 
heat hy the Gergovians. 

interesting from the figure which Gergovia thus 
makes in ancient history, as well as from its geological 
character, mjr friend and I resolved on making it the 
objeetof a day’s pilgrimage. We accordingly liiicl a ear 
lor the purpose; and one morning pretty early, along 
with Guillaume as guide, sallied out on the proposed 
journey. Our way lay almost due south from Clermont, 
and conducted us along a series of miserable narrow 
roads, ascending between the rude walls which bound 
the 111 il],|ili-|«!rTT and fields on flic lower slopes, lire 
we reached the limits to which the car could advance, 
the day became intensely hot. Gad-flies flew atouf us 
in swarms, and lighting on the poor hack which dragged 
our vehicle, drew hJood at a thousand points. Near the 
village of Ceyrat we abandoned the ear, and took to 
clambering the ugly broke,n path, which was not par¬ 
ticularly easy; for, while one hand was engaged in 
holding an umbrella overhead to intercept the rays of 
the sun, the other was busy keeping the flies at a proper 
distance. * 

Our first object was to ascend Montrognon, whose 
western flank we had already gained. This is a hill 
remarkable among many remarkable hills. It is a 
tolerably regular cone, broad at the base, and terminat¬ 
ing in a small plateau, on which stands the tall and 
picturesque ruin of a castle. Unlike the puys we had 
formerly visited, it is a mass of columnar basalt resting 
on calcareous matter, the basalt to all appearance being 
the relic of a stream of lava which had flowed over the 
fresh-water limestone of the plain, and been subse¬ 
quently raised to its present position. Having scrambled 
across the uppermost vineyards, we reached a steep 
slope, an entire tract of loose basaltic stones, and on this 
we climbed to the top of the eminence. Although con¬ 
siderably lower than the range of puys at a distance of 
a few miles in the north-west, the view from the apex 
was charming, for it immediately overlooked on all 

* Wars to Gaul, book vil. , 


sides fertile rural scenes. The ruin, so conspicuous for 
many miles across the Limagne, occupied the whole 
plateau, and must at one time have beeu a massive 
keep, with outworks—the stronghold of one of those 
Auvergnat barons whose oppressions led to their extir¬ 
pation in the reign of Louis XIII. The walls remaining, 
built of the blue basalt of the hill, measured eight feet 
ni thickness, and may yet endure the returning blasts of 
a hundred winters. 

To get to Gergovia, it was necessary to descend the 
hill on its south side, and from tho valley below climb 
another eminence towards the east. Two hours were 
consumed in this intermediate journey—heat awful, and 
the shade of every walnut and cherry-tree thankfully 
accepted. Guillaume’s flask of viu-ordmnairc and water, 
cooled at a fountain hy the way, was in frequent requi¬ 
sition. The road conducted us by what must be called 
the hack of'Mount Gergovia—supposing the side next 
Clermont to be its face—and most likely by the direc¬ 
tion in which Ciesar made his attack. Shaped, as I 
said, like a table, its upper edge for a space of forty to 
fifty feet is a crag, bristling with rocks and splinters; 
and when one struggles his way over these barriers, be 
finds himself on a plain covered with about as many 
stones as blades of grass—an arid stony waste—which, 
however, at the time of our visit, afforded a scanty 
pasture to a flock of sheep. 

And here stood the city of Gergovia. Wc walked 
about ty discover if possibly any remnant were visible; 
but not a remnant, nor the faintest outline of a remnant, 
can be discovered. The plain seemed to befrom two to 
three miles in length from east to west, hy from a 
quarter to an eighth of a mile across* The ground 
bavin; 1 been ransacked by antiquaries^'lias yielded up a 
number of Gaulish medals, weapons, utensils, and other 
objects, fhe remains of a cavern has also been dis¬ 
covered. The exterior defences having been constructed 
chiefly of timber, time bus long since swept them from 
existence; anil the same agency has destroyed the 
interior buildings, which in all likelihood were of the 
same rude and simple materials. Along the verge of» 
the plateau, the heaps of stones are more than usually 
numerous ; and these may have been coicerned in giving 
sti• ngth to the walls, from which the Gergovians com¬ 
mitted such liavoek on their enemies. 

Satisfied with an inspection of the plateau, we pro¬ 
ceeded down the steep fronting Clermont, with the 
view' not only of returning homeward, but of examining 
the geological ,structure of the mountain. The north 
side, winch we descended, is peculiarly favourable for 
this kind of scrutiny. The torrents of winter have 
hewed a ravine of considerable depth, from the higlier 
to the lower grounds, and in which the various strata, 
one ahovc another, are exposed to the prying curiosity 
of the tourist. From an observation of the ravine, 
as well as of the upper part of the hill, it appears 
that the whole protuberance is an alternation of 
currents of basaltic lava with the calcareous strata of 
the fresh-water formation. First, on a level with the 
plain, wc have a bed of yellowish-white limestone, full 
of the organic remains which distinguish the general 
substance of the Limagne. Then comes a thick covering 
of lava, which had flowed from a neighbouring volcano, 
and inserted itself into all tho irregularities of the soil 
over which 4 it poured. Above this hard rock comes 
calcareous or fresh-water strata again, here and there 
blended with another stream of basaltic lava which had 
flowed over all, and formed what may be called a top¬ 
dressing to the heap. What countless ages must have • 
elapsed before this curious alternation of sedimentary 
and volcanic, matter could have been effected—ages to 
which the historical period—Ca'sar’s visit, for example, 
nineteen hundred years ago—i* but a day ! 

Gergovia is not singular in its constitution. A num¬ 
ber of other hills in its vicinity exhibit similar appear¬ 
ances. The probability is, that the whole originally 
formed one mass. By the washing away of the softer 
intermediate parts, an ancient jdateau has been divided 
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into separate hills. Alternate upheaving: and depression 
hy subsequent subterranean agency have, in all like¬ 
lihood, helped to complete the phenomenon. That every¬ 
thing has been very much as it is—cold, hard, and fixed 
—here and in other parts of Auvergne for two thousand 
years, is beyond a doubt. Caesar saw the country as it 
now appears to the tourist; nor docs it seem that" he 
was at all aware that the mountains over which he led 
his legions had once smoked and raged like Vesuvius. 

' Latterly, the ravine on the face of Gorgovia has been 
rapidly enlarging towards the valley beneath; masses 
of tiio calcareous strata have been undermined hy the 
torrents, bringing down with them the superincumbent 
matter and portions of the vineyards which decorate the 
lower flanks of the mountain. From this and other 
quarters, great quantities of rubbish are mutually floated 
into the Allicr, and thence into the Loire, filling their 
beds, and rendering them almost useless to navigation. 
Fragments of basaltic rock from Gergovia and its kin¬ 
dred mountains are daily rolling on their way down 
the beds of these rivers, forming, by their mutual abra¬ 
sion, the gravel and boulders w hiob in summer appear 
in long dry reaches on tlieir banks. And thus, in pro¬ 
cess of ages, are massive mountains of lava frittered 
down to the pebbles beneath our feet. Is anything in¬ 
significant ? 

It would he reasonable for an inquiring mind to ask, 
if there be no expiring manifestations of the heat which 
once found vent in the volcanoes of Auvergne The 
only existing,symptom of this ancient combustion is 
found in the hot springs of Vichy, 1-ioyat, and Mont 
d'Or. The high temperature of tiiese wat> rs is, w ith 
probability, ttaeed to the same agency wliHi in former 
times produced flic pojs we had been visiting. 

These hot, mineral waters, however, are less singular 
than another kind of springs not uncommon iittAnvcrgnc. 
two of winch, and by far the most, remarkable, rise 
within the outskirts of Clermont. The day after mo 
return from our mountain excursion found mu piuty 
throuding its way into the suburb of St Alvre, in quest 
# of its famed springs; which we at length alighted 
upon within a private garden. These waters, which 
gush in considerable volume from the ground, are called 
Fontaines I’etriffinite; lmt this is scarcely correct. Cal¬ 
careous in their nature, they only cover with a yellowish 
fawn-coloured crust any object with which they are 
long in contact. Being conducted hy artificial channels 
from tlieir source, the water drops from them, and 
forms vast stnlaetitio aggregations of limestone. One 
of file masses, in progress of increase at the rate of 
two or three inches per annum, forms a substantial 
bridge across a rivulet. The formation of travertine 
is so ordinary a phenomenon, that it is no wonder, 
and I should not think of expatiating on the subject, 
unless for the purpose of showing my countrymen what 
may be done by ingenuity to make' a spring of this 
• nature useful in the arts, or, to speak in a language 
perhaps better understood, useful in turning the penny. 

Led by a damsel, the naiad of the fountain, we are 
conducted through the garden to an erection of hoards, 
a rude hut, into the roof of which we observe the water 
precipitated from its conduit. Opening the dooi, we 
perceive a house, full of spray. The water, diverted into 
sub-rills, is dashed and splashed about on the floor, anil 
on tiers of shelves, in a very odd sort of way, being 
permitted, after performing this service, tq escape by a 
channel beneath. Looking through the spray from the 
multitude of cataracts, we perceive that, scattered all 
over the place, on the floor and on the shelves, there lie 
moulds of medals, and other objects, all in the process 
of receiving an incrustation. The spray falling in 
showers, deposits minute particles of the substance 
held in solution in the water, and which are so fine, 
that the water appears clear to Tie eye. In about three 
months a mould, an eighth of an inch deep, is filled 
with the deposit, and yields a cast as exact and beauti¬ 
ful as if cut from a piece of polished stone. The casts 
are of two varieties. Those produced by the spring to 


which we were first conducted are of a yellow tinge, 
and as uniform in the grain as a piece of hone. The 
other spring, which dashes into a different receptacle, 
yields oasts containing crystalline particles, and have a 
glittering mixed appearance; they are also less fine in 
tlieit outlines. 

Aftefsatisfying our curiosity with the operative part 
of the estalilislii’icnt, we entered by invitation the salie 
do cymmei'ce—a store for the sale of product* of the 
springs. Jo this collection there was much trash, in the 
form of inenisled eggs, fruits, nests of birds, and various 
small annuals; but there was likewise much to please a 
visitor ol taste. The medals of classic figures,, and heads 
of distinguished men, were particularly attractive. We 
bought a few of these elegant objects as trophies of 
! French art. Vast quantities are disposed of in Vichy 
' and the other watering-places of Auvergne; and, l be- 
' ■ . there is also a depot for them ut Paris.' The 
'. -ncr number are mounted .by tlieir■ purchasers as 
,. - "s’ brooches. At the prices charged, from two to 
three francs each, it may he said that the sale of these 
curiosities, v. Inch cost the proprietor of the springs 
almost nothing, must be no unprintable trade. 

‘Til U G 1 F t.’ 

Tm: (rii’T is an American annual of great typographical 
elegance, and embellished with many beautiful engrav¬ 
ings. It contains an article, which, for several reasons, 
appears to us so remarkable, that, we leave aside several 
j effusions of our ordinary contributors in order to make 
j room for an abridgment of it.. The writer, Mr Edgar A. 

Poe. is evidently an acute observer of mental phe- 
| lnmiona; mid we have to thank him for one of the 
j aplest illustrations which could well be conceived* of 
that eiiivius play ol two minds, in which one person, let 
! us call him A , guesses what another. 11, will do, judging 
that 11 will adopt a particular line of jailicy to circum- 
vi ut A. 

THU PURLOINED LETTER. 

At Paris, just after dark, one gusty evening in the 
autumn of 18—, I was enjoying the twdfold luxury of 
meditation and a meerschaum, iu company with my 
friend (\ Auguste 1 lupin, in his little back library, or 
book-closet, au troisieine, No. 33, Roc Duudt, Faubourg 
St Germain. For an hour, at least, we had maintained 
a profound silence, when the dour of our apartment 
was thrown open, and admitted on’ii-'nli ‘nil'll"''"tance, 
Monsieur G-, the prefect of the Parisiaif poilce. 

We gave him a hearty welcome. The prefect sat 
down, and shortly disclosed a most perplexing case, in 
which his professional services had jjecn in requisition. 
11 is story was this. ‘I have received information that 
a certain document, of the last importance, has been 
piuloined from the royal apartments. The individual 
who purloined it is known ; this is beyond a doubt, 
fur lie was seen to take it. It is known also that it 
remains in his •possession. The person on whom the 
theft was committed is a certain royal personage, a 
female, over whom the holder of the document* has 
gained by this means a dangerous ascendancy — her 
honour and peace are jeopardised.’ 

‘ But this ascendancy,’ I interposed, ‘ would depend 
upon the robber's knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of 
the robber. Who would dare-’ 

• The thief,’ said G-, ‘ is the minister D-, Who 

dares all tilings—those unbecoming, as well as those 
l morning a man. The method of the theft was not less 
'Hgenions than hold. The document in question, a 
letter, had been received by the personage robbed while 
alone in the royal boudoir. During its perusal, she was 
suddenly interrupted by the entrance of another exalted 
individual, from whom especially it was her wish to 
conceal it. After a hurried and vain endeavour to 
thrust it in a drawer, she was forced to place it, open 
as it was, upon the table. The address, however, was 
uppermost; and the contents thus unexposed, the letter 
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escaped notice. 1 ' At this Juncture etttert’toe'miniSteF 
OVe hrimediatety pbriteivestbO JiSperj! 
recognises' tofe:Hipfiwrlt&i|} dfthe address, : observe* Hiff 
confusion of tile pCtton addressed, and fathoms her 
secret; Affer~ijettfi& ! Ti>ujjineBa transactions, hurried 
torbu£h ‘im'MI* orlirtity' AttSMet/he produces a letter 


other. aAgain HeednVUrses for sbme fifteen mimrteB Upon 
thephttic tiffirix*. Atltehgto, in taking leave, he take* 
from the 1 fable' ‘the letter to which lie hadno claim. 
IttrfghtM' bwner sa#, but of course dared dot call 

» ’ gttehtion ’to’ the act, in the presence of the third 
ptrrsO'n; who Stood at her elbow: The minister de- 
leaving his own letter, one of no importance, 
feible,. The power thus attained has, for some 
months 'past,'been welded for political purposes to a 
da,ngcfoup extent. The parson robbed 1 b now 
thoroughly convinced, every day, of the necessity of 
reclaiming the letter. Bixt this of course cannot be 
done openly. In fine, driven to despair, she has com¬ 
mitted the matter to me.’ 

‘ It is , dear,’ said J, ‘ as you observe, that the letter 
is still in possession of the minister; since it is this 
possession, and hot any employment of the letter, which 
bestows the power.® With the employment, tlie power 
departs.’ 

‘ True,’ said G-: ‘ and upon this conviction l pro¬ 

ceeded. My first care was to make thorough search of 
the minister’s hotel; and here my chief embarrassment 
lay in the neeessity of searching without his knowledge. 
Beyond all things, I have been warned of the danger 
which would result from giving him reason to suspect 
our design.’ 

‘.But,’ said I, ‘ you are quite an fait at these investi¬ 
gations. The Parisian police have done this thing often 
before.’ 

‘ 0 yes; and for this reason I did not despair. The 
habits of the minister gave me, too, a great advantage. 
He is frequently absent from home ail night. His ser¬ 
vants are by no means numerous. They sleep at a dis¬ 
tance from their master’s apartments, and, being chiefly 
Neapolitans, lire readiiy mode drunk. I have keys, as 
you know, with which! can open any chamber or cabinet 
in ‘Paris. For three month.., a night has not passed, 
daring tiie greater part .of which 1 have not been en¬ 
gage#, personally, in ransacking the I)-Hotel. My 

honour is interested, and, to mention a great secret, the 
reward isenggpg||g. So I did not abandon the search 
until IWW become fully satisfied that the thief is a more 
astute man than myself. I fancy that I have investi¬ 
gated every nook and corner of the premises in which 
it is possible that^the paper can be concealed. Yet, 
neither is the letter on the person of the minister. He 
has beep twice waylaid, as if by footpads, and his per¬ 
son has been rigorously searched under my own in¬ 
spection.’ 

‘ Suppose you detail,’ said I, • the particulars of your 
search of the premises.’ . 

‘ Why, the fact Is, we took our time, and we searched 
everywhere. I have had long experience in these afl'airs. 

1 took the entire building, room by room, devoting the 
nights of a whole week to each. We examined first the 
furniture of each apartment. We opened every possible 
drawer; and I presume you know that, to a properly- 
trained police agent, Such a thing as a secret drawer 
is impossible. Any mania a dolt who permits a “ secret” 
drawer to escape him in a search of this kind; the thing 
is so plain. There is a certain amount of bulk—of 
space—to be accounted for in every cabinet. Then we 
have accurate rules. The fiftieth part of aline criUld 
not escape us. After the cabinets, we took the chair a; 
the cushions we probed with the fine long needles you 

have seen rue .employ. ‘From the tables we removed 

' ‘ 

top Of a table, dr other; similarly 
fP**:# « furniture, is removed by the pCrsph 
wishing tofloneeal to article; then'toil legis excavated, 


the ‘asfikfie deposited - within thetoavitw aud the"top 
replaced.’‘'The bottomsmjd.tops o£kecb*pasts,are xan- 
• Mqreditothwaaatowtyjbnm t .-iMm# i n. i 
1 ’ BhtdouM i nottoa bawityibel 'detected •bf sounding S' 

laakedi •< •» 1; 1 ■ t ; i -,j!T .viml .tod.< t - 

“ By : no yeans, %• whew timnwrtiqleds <deptwited, o 
sufficient fvaddingrof' oofcton be piaendiarriuod it. Be¬ 
sides,’' in dUr eaSBi we were- obliged toproeeed without 
noise.’ nii.,m uii 

‘But ybu could nut have Setnovpd—you could not 
have takten to pieces aU articles of furniture in which it 
would ftnVo been possible to make a> deposit in the 
manner you mention. 1 ' A‘letter may be compressed 
into 1 st thin spiral roll, not differing much in shape or 
bulk from a large knitting-needle, and in this farm it 
might he inserted into toe rung of a chair, tor example. 
You did not take to pieces all the chairs ?’ 

‘ Certainly not; hut we did better. We examined 
the rungs of every chair in the hotel, and, indeed, the 
jointings of every description of furniture, by the aid of 
a most powerful microscope. Had there been any traces 
of recent disturbance, we should not have failed to de¬ 
tect it instantiT. A single grain of gimlet-dust, or saw¬ 
dust, for example, would have been as obvious, as an 
apple. Any disorder in the giueing—any unusual gaping 
in the joints—would have sufficed to iumire detoctlon.’ 

‘ Of course yon looked to the mirrors, between tho 
boards and the plates; and you probed the beds and, the 
bedclothes, as well as the curtains and carpets':'’ 

‘ That of course; and when wc had surveyed even’ 
particle of the furniture in this way, then we examined 
the house itself. We divided its entire surface into 
compartments, which we numbered, so thkt none might 
be missed; then we scrutinised each Individual square 
inch throughout the premises, including toe two houses 
immediately adjoining, with the microscope as before.’ 

‘ The two houses adjoining1 exclaimed; ‘ you must 
have had a great deal of trouble?’ 

‘ Wc had; hut the reward offered is prodigious.’ 

‘ You explored the floors beneath the carpets ?’ 

‘Beyond doubt; wo removed every carpet, and o.va- # 
mined the boards with the microscope.’ 

‘ A nd the paper on the walls ? ’ • Yes.’ 

‘ You looked into the cellars?’ 

‘ We did; 'and as time and labour were of no impor¬ 
tance, we dug up every one of them to toe depth of four 
feet.’ 

‘ Then,’ I said, * you have been making a miscalcula¬ 
tion, and the letter Is not upon toe premises, as you sup¬ 
pose.’ 

• I fear you are right there,’ said the prefect. * Ami 
now, j lupin, what would you advise me to do?’ 

‘ To make a thorough re-search of the premises.' 

‘ That is absolutely needless,’ replied G——. ‘ l am 
not more sure that I breathe than I am that the letter 
is not at the hotel.’ 

‘I have no better advice to give you,* said ‘Dupin. • 
‘You have, of course, an accurate description of the 
letter?’ 

‘ Oh yes! ’ And here the prefect, producing a memo¬ 
randum-book, proceeded to read aloud a minute tfcewuUi 
of the internal, and especially of the external 'appear¬ 
ance of the missing document. Soon after finishing <t he 
perusal of this description, he took his dbpUrture, more 
entirely depressed in spirit* than I had eveV'known the 

good gentlchgm before. ' .. . : 

In about a month'afterwards hepaidbs ‘another Visit, 
and found ns occupied Very nearly as befdre. He took 
a pipe and a chair, and entered into some ordinary con¬ 
versation. At length I said— ‘ r ‘ 

4 Well, hut, G-, what of tlie purloined letter? I 

presume ybu have at last made up your mind that there 
is ho siich thing as overreaching this minister ?‘ 1 

* 'poo true; I made the re-exaroinsition, however, as 

Dupin sfiggested; hut it was all labour Itwt, tol knew it 
Would'be? " ■' ' 1 ■ 

‘ How tmlch was the reward Offered, did yon say ?’ 
asked Dhphi. '"'' J '' ■ 1 ' " “ "■ 
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i !ft!»ve*y greateiflealT-ft verylibersl rewocri-rl 
don't like-tonayhow much precisely; but one .thing, l 
will say, that I wouldn t mind giving my individual 
check 1 ; fcarrflfty timuffabd francs to any one who could 
obtain me that letter. The fact is, it is becoming, of 
more and jnbreiimpantanoe every, day; and, the reward 
has bed# lately danWed. I would really give fifty thou¬ 
sand franks, every centieme of it* to any one who would 
aid me in the matter.’ 

‘In that case,’ replied Xhipin, opening ,a drawer, and 
producing a checkbook, ‘ you may as well fill roe up a 
check for- the amount mentioned. When you have 
signed it, I will hand you tlifc letter.’ 

■ I was astounded. The prefect appeared Absolutely 
thunders tricken. For some minutes be remained speech- 
lescand motionless, looking incredulously at my friend 
with open mouth, and eyes that seemed starting from 
their sockets; then, apparently recovering himself in 
sofine measure, lie seized a pen, and after several pauses 
and vacant stares, finally tilled up mid signed a eheok 
for fifty thousand francs, and handed it across the table 
to 1 lupin. The latter examined it carefully, and depo¬ 
sited it in hia pocket-book; then, unlocking an escritoire, 
took thence a letter and gave it to the prefect. This 
fanctiohary grasped it in a perfect agony of joy, opened 
it with a trembling hand, cast a rapid glance at its con¬ 
tents, and then, scrambling and struggling to the door, 
rustved at length unceremoniously from the room and 
from the house, without having uttered a syllable since 
Dnpin bad requested him to fill up the checK. 

When he had gone, my friend entered into some ex¬ 
planations. 

‘ The i’urisfcin police,’ he said, 1 are exceedingly able 
in their way. They are persevering, ingenious, cunning, 
and thoroughly vursed in the knowledge which their 
duties seem chiefly to demand. Tlius, wlien^j-de¬ 

tailed to us his mode of searching the premises at the 
hotel 1)——, I felt entire confidence in his having made 
a satisfactory investigation, so far as his labours ex¬ 
tended.’ 

‘ So far as his labours extended?’ said I. 

* Yes,’ said Dupin. ‘ The measures adopted were not 
only the best of their kind, but carried out to absolute 
perfection. Ilad the letter been deposited within the 
range of their search, these fellows would beyond a 
question have found it.’ 

I merely laughed, but lie seemed quitd serious in all 
that he said. 

‘ The measures, then,’ he continued, ‘ were good in 
their kind, and well executed; their defect lay in their 
being inapplicable to the case and to the man. A cer¬ 
tain set of highly ingenious resources are, with the pre- 
feet, a sort of ITocrustean bed, to which lie forcibly 
adapts his designs. But he perpetually errs by being 
too deep or too shallow for the matter in hand; and 
many a schoolboy is a better reasoner than lie. I knew 
oue tthout eight years of age, whoso success at gue- ing 
in: tte game ; of “even and odd” attracted universal ad¬ 
miration. This game is simple, and is played with 
itMgbfos, Qne player holds in his hand a number of 
these toys, and demands of another whether that nuro- 
bg* 48 .evfft.pr: odd., If the guess is right, the guesser 
wipshnp,; if wrong, he loses one. The boy to whom 1 
abude.won ftU the marbles of the school. Of course he 
ligji som# principle of guessing i and this lay in mere 
observation and admeasurement Of the astuteness of his 
opponents. .For example, an arrant simpleton is his op¬ 
ponent, .and, holding up Ms closed hand, asks,« are they 
own or odd?” par schoolboy, rqpfie* ‘‘odd, aud loses; 
but upon the second trial he wins, for he then says to 
hiuwelf; ?f the simpleton had them even upon the first 
trial, and his amount of cunning is jpst sufficient to 
make him havethenfi odd uppnthe second; I will there¬ 
fore guess pddi” he guesses odd, aud wins. Now, with 
s, (. ipdefim a degree shove tire first, he would : have 
reasoned thqs: “This fellow finds that in the first in¬ 
stance I guessed .odd, *nd« in the second, he wifi propose 
to himself, upon the first impulse, a simple variation 


from oven to odd, as did tho first simpleton; but then a 
second thought wifi suggest that tins, is too; simple a 
variation, and finally, he will decide.Hpcft'putting it even 
as before; I will therefore guess even ;” he guesses, even, 
and wins. Now this mode of reasoning ift. the school- 
boy, -whom his fellows termed “ lucky,” wltat,,in jtf last 
analysis^ it V 

‘It is merely.’ I said, ‘a»i identifipatiop.‘pf.th o roa> 
soner’s intellect with that of hia opponent.’ , 

‘It is,’ said ilupiu; ‘and, upon inquiring of the bpy 
by what means lie effected the thormgh identification in 
which his success consisted, I received answer as fob 
lows:—“ When I wish to find out how wise, or how 
stupid, or how good, or how wicked, iff any pud, or what 
arc his thoughts at the moment, I fashion the expression 
of my face, ms accurately as possible, in accordance with 
the expression of his, and then wait to see What thoughts 
or sentiments arise in my mind or heart, as if to match 
• respond with the expression.” This response of 
/ichoolboy lies sit the bottom of all tho spurious pro¬ 
fundity which has been attributed to Itochefoucault, to 
La Bougivc, to Machiavelli, and to Campanella.’ 

‘ And the identification,’ I said, ‘ of the reasoncr’s in¬ 
tellect with that of his opponent flopends, if I under¬ 
stand you aright, upon the accuracy with which the 
opponent’s intellect is admeasured 

‘ For its practical value it depends upon this,’ replied 
Dupin; 1 and the prefect and his cohort fail so frequently, 
first, by default of this identification, and, secondly, by 
ill-admeasurement, or rather through non-admeasure¬ 
ment, of the intellect with, which they are engaged. 
They consider only their own ideas of ingehuity; and, 
in searching for any thing hidden, advert only to the 
modes in which they would have hidden it. They arc 
right in this much—that their own ingenuity is a faith¬ 
ful representative of that of the, mass; but when file 
cunning of the individual felon is diverse in character 
from their own, the felon foils them of course. This 
idways happens when it is above tlioir own, and very 
usually when it is below. They have no variation of 
principle in tlieir investigations; at best, when urged by 
some unusual emergency—by sonic extraordinary reward 
—they extend or exaggerate their old modes of practice, 
without touching their principles. What, for example, 
in this case of 1)-, has been done to vary the prin¬ 

ciple of actiorf 1 What is all this boring, and probing, 
and sounding, and scrutinising with the microscope, and 
dividing the surface of the building into registered 
square inches; what is it all but an exagge ration of the 
application of the one principle, or sff m^ffck'-^jples of 
search, which are based upon the one set of notions re¬ 
garding human ingenuity, to which the prefect, in the 
long routine of his duty, has been accustomed ? Do you 
not see he has taken it for granted that all men proceed 
to conceal a letter—not exactly in a gimlet-hole bored 
in a chair-leg — but at least in some out-of-the-way 
hole or corner suggested by the same tenor of thought 
which would urge a man to secrete a tetter in a gimlet- 
liole bored in a phair-leg? And do you not see, also, 
that such recherche* nooks for concealment are adapted 
only for ordinary occasions, and would be adopted, only 
by ordinary intellects ; for, in all eases of concealment, 
a disposal of the article concealed—a disposal of it in 
this recherche manner—is, in the very first instance, pre¬ 
sumed and presumable; and thus its discovery depends 
not at all upon the acumen, but altogether upon the 
mere care, patience, and determination of the seekera; 
and where the case is of importance, dr, wliat amounts 
I to the same thing in the policial eye?, when the reward 
i is of magnitude, the qualities in question havenecer been 
lfoown to fail. Y eu will npw understand What I meant 


anywhere within tne limit? oitne prefects examination— 
in dther wcjnig, fiad the principle cgftfcconcedlfedM 
comprehended within the principled ;of the prefect, n§ 
discovery would have teen a matter altogether beyond 
question. This functionary, ho^qydr'hasbeen thoroughly 

mistifigd; fow the remote of hisi $#Mt. Ifesiti 
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the supposition that the minister would do what he 
would have done himself—taken vast care to conceal 
the letter on account of its being so very precious. I 
went to work differently. My measures were adapted 
to the minister’s capacity, with reference to the cir¬ 
cumstances by which he was surrounded. 1 knew him 
as a courtier too, and as a bold intriguant, ^Such a 
man, I considered, could not fail to be aware of the ordi¬ 
nary policial modes of action. He could not have failed 
to anticipate—and events have proved that he did not 
fail to anticipate—the waylayings to which he was sub¬ 
jected. He must have foreseen, I reflected, the secret 
investigations of his premises. His frequent absences 
j from home at night, which were hailed by the prefect 
j as certain aids to his success, 1 regarded only as ruses, 
to afford opportunity for thorough search to the police, 
j and thus the'sooner to impress them with the eonvie- 

I tion to which. U-, in fact, did finally arrive—the 

| conviction that the letter was not upon the promises. 

: 1 felt, also, that the whole train of thought, which 1 was 
.' at some pains in detailing to you just now, concerning 
I the invariable principle of policial action in searches for 
j articles concealed—1 ^lt that this whole train of thought 
; would necessarily pass through the mind of the minister. 
It would imperatively lead him to despise all the ordi¬ 
nary nooks of concealment. He could not, I reflected, 
be so weak as not to see that the most intricate and 
remote recess of his hotel would be as open as his com¬ 
monest closets to the c.i es, to the probes, to the gimlets, 

| and to the microscopes of the prefect. I saw, in line, 
that he would lie driven, a* a matter of course, to sun- 
' plicily, if not deliberately induced to it as a matter of 
choice. This conjecture was above or beneath the un- 
: derstanding of the prefect. He never once thought it 
; prqbable or possible that the minister had deposited the 
! letter immediately beneath the nose of the whole world, 

! by way of best preventing any portion of that world 
j from perceiving it. 

‘ But the more I reflected upon the daring, dashing, 

; and discriminating ingenuity of I)-; upon the fact 

” j that the document must always have been at hand , if lie 
i intended to use it to good purpose; and upon the deci- 
j rive evidence,* obtained by the prefect, tha‘ it w -is not 
i hidden within the limits of that dignitary's ordinary 
j search, the more satisfied I b, came that, to conceal this 
letter, the minister had ccsorted to the tomp.rdicnsn.' 

, and sagacious expedient of not attempting to conceal it 
j at all. 

‘Full otJJ^gMM'as, I prepared myself with a pair of 
! green sfKtaoles, and called one fine morning, quite bv 

i accident, at. the ministerial hotel. I found I)-nr 

! home, yawning, lounging, and dawdling as usual, and 
i pretending to be in the last extremity of ennui. He is, 
perhaps, the most really energetic human being now 
alive—but that is only when nobodv sees him. 

‘ To be even with him, I complained of my weak eyes, 

| and lamented the necessity of the spectacles, under cover 
of which I cautiously and thoroughly surveyed the 
j: whole apartment, while seemingly intent only upon the 
i conversation of my host. 

| ‘1 paid especial attention to a large writing-table 

I near which he sat, and upon which Lay confusedly some 
j miscellaneous letters and other papers, with one'or two 
I musical instruments and a few books. Here, however, 
j after a long and veTy deliberate scrutiny, I saw nothing 
to excite particular suspicion. 

‘ At length my eyes, in going the circuit of the room, 
fell upon a trumpery filigree card-rack of pasteboard, 
that hung dangling by a dirty blue ribbon from a little 
brass knob just beneath the middle of the mantelpiece. 
In this rack, which had three or four compartment*, 
were five or six visjttog»cards and a solitary letter. 
This last waa much lulled and crumpled. It was torn 
nearly in two^tM* the middle—as if a design, in the 
first instates, *p-tear it entirely up as worthless, had 
been altered^Br stayed in the second. It bad a large 
black seal,; wiring the D—— cipher very conspicuously, 
•and wpa Addressed, in a diminutive female hand, to 



D——, the minister, himself, lfrwaa thrust carelessly, 
and even, as it seemed, contemptuously, into one of the 
uppermost divisions of the rack. 

‘ No sooner had I glanced at this letter, than T con¬ 
cluded it to be that of which 1 was in search. To he 
sure, it was to all appearance radically different from 
thd one of which the prefect had read us so minute a 
description. Here the seal was large and black, with 

the D-cipher; there, it was small and rod, with the 

ducal arms of the S -family. Here the address to 

the minister was diminutive and feminine; there the 
superscription, to a certain royal personage, was mark- ! 
edly hold and decided; the size alone formed a point of 1 
correspondence. But then the radicnlnrss of these dif¬ 
ferences, which was excessive; the dirt, the soiled and 
torn condition of the paper, so inconsistent with the true ; 
methodical habits of L)—~, and so suggestive of a 
design to delude the beholder into an idea of the worth¬ 
lessness of the document; these things, together with 
the hyper-obtrusive situation of this document, full in 
the view of every visitor, and thus exactly in accordance 
with the conclusions to which I had previously arrived 
—those tilings, 1 say. were strongly corroborative of 
suspicion, in one who eamewitli the intention to suspect. 

‘ 1 protracted my visit as long as possible, and while 1 
maintained a most animated discussion with the minister 
upon u topic which I knew well hail ia ver failed to in¬ 
terest and excite him. i kojit my attention really riveted 
upon the letter. In this examination I committed to 
memory its external appearance and arrangement in the 
riuL: and also fell at length upon a discovery winch 
set at, rest whatever trivial doubt 1 might have enter¬ 
tained. In scrutinising the edges of the paper, I ob¬ 
served them to bo more <lutfrd than sdeir.nl necessary. 
They presented the luokcu appearance which is mani¬ 
fested when a stiff paper, having been once folded and 
pressed with a folder, is refolded in a reverse direction, > 
m the same creases or edges which had formed the ori- ; 
ginal fold. This discovery was sufficient It was clear 
to mo that the letter had been turned, as a glove, inside j 
out, re-directed, and re-scaled. I bade the minister pood i 
morning, and took my departure at once, leaving a gold : 
sniff-box upon the table. 

’ The next morning I called for the snuff-box, when 
we resinned quite eagerly the conversation of (lie pre¬ 
ceding day. "While thus engaged, however, a loud re¬ 
port, as if of a pistol, was heard immediately beneath 
the windows of the hotel, and was succeeded by a series 
of fearful screams, and the shoutings of a terrified mob. 

rushed to a casement, threw it open, and looked 
out. In the meantime I stepped to the card-rack, took 
the letter, put it in my pocket, and replaced it by a far- j 
simile, which I had carefully prepared at my lodgings— j 

imitating the I)-cipher very readily by means of a j 

seal formed of bread. 

•The disturbance in the street had been occasioned ii 
by the frantic behaviour of n man with a musket, lie ; 
had fired it among a crowd of women and children. It 
proved, however, to have been without ball, and the 
fellow was suffered to go his way ns a lunatic or a 

drunkard. When he had gone, D--came from the 

window, whither I had followed him immediately upon 
securing the object in view. Soon afterwards, I bade 
him farewell. The pretended lunatic was a man in my 
own pay.’ . 

‘ But what#purpose had you,’ I asked, ‘in replacing - * 
the letter by a facsimile f Would it not have been 
better, at the first visit, to have seized it openly, and 
departed?’ 

•i)-,* replied Dapin, ‘is a desperate man, and a 

man of nerve. His hotel, too, is not without attendants 
devoted to liis interests. Had I made the wild attempt 
you suggest, I should never have left the ministerial 
presence dive. The good people of Paris would have 
heard of me no more. But I had an object apart from 
these considerations. You know my political preposses¬ 
sions. In this matter I act as a partisan of the lady 
concerned. For eighteen months, the minister has had 
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her in his power. She ha* now him in hers—since, 
being unaware that the letter is not in his possession, 
ho will proceed with his exactions as if it were. Thus 
will ho inevitably commit himself at once to hie political 
destruction. His downfall, too, will not bo more preci¬ 
pitate than awkward. It is all very well to talk about 
the fanilis descensus Averni ; but iu all kinds of clubb¬ 
ing, as Catalan! said of singing, it is far more easy to 
get up than to come down. In the present instance I 
have, no sympathy—at least no pity—for him who de¬ 
scends. He is that monstrum honendum , an unprincipled 
man of genius. I confess, however, that I should like 
very well to know the preciSe character of liis thoughts, 
when, being defied by her whom the prefect terms “a 
certain personage,” he is reduced to opening the letter 
which 1 left for him in the card-rack.’ 

‘How? did you put anything particular in it?’ 

‘ Why, it did not seem altogether right-to leave the 
interior blank—Unit would have been insulting. To be 
sure, D ——, at Vienna once, did me an evil turn, which 
1 told him, quite good-humouredly, that, I should re¬ 
member. So, as I knew he would feel some curiosity in 
regard to the identity of the person who had outwitted 
him, I thought it a pity not to give him a clue. He is 
well acquainted witli my manuscript, and I just copied 
into the middle of the blank sheet the words — 

“ — Tift ilcsscin si funostp, 

S’il nVst digue d’.Uric, rst .limit- do TJiye-to." 

They are to be found in (’igbillon’s '■ A tree 


hIEBIG;K FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
• CHEMISTRY. 

Thu English public lias again been favoured with a 
series of Familiar Letters on Chemistry by l)r Justus 
Liebig—nt present by far the most popular cultivator 
of the science in Europe. His former series' was 
written for the especial purpose of exciting the atten¬ 
tion of governments and an enlightened public to the 
necessity of establishing schools of chemistry, and of 
promoting by every means the study of a science so 
intimately connected with the arts, pursuits, and social 
wellbeing of modern civilised nations: the present publi 
cationf presents a general view of the study, its objects, 
extent, and applications, in order that the well-informed 
man, whether chemist or not, may know something 
of the means and methods by which we have obtained 
those acquisitions in the sciences, and those abundant 
resources in the arts, which enable us to supply the 
necessities of our social existence. And herein con¬ 
sists tiie chief value of these Letters. They contain 
nothing that may not ho found in the ordinary elemen¬ 
tary treatises; they tench no principles which could 
not he even more explicitly laid down in a student’s 
text-hook; but then they arc the familiar condescen¬ 
sions of a great mind, which make an impression nil 
the deeper, and excite a reverence all the more exalted, 
because we feel the greatness of the source whence they 
proceed. We are placed, as it were, in conversation 
with the author, catch the spirit of ids intention, and 
respect tile simplest facts propounded, which, if coming 
from a less exalted source, would be apt to bo over¬ 
looked or disregarded. 

The plan of the Letters is as simple and intelligible ns 
Their style. The author sets out with a, gen oral con¬ 
sideration of chemistry, and of the rank to which it is 
entitled among the other sciences; treats shortly of 
chemical affinity and chemical equivalents, illustrating 
the symbols and formulas by which these affinities are 
expressed; explains the atomic theory; considers the 
relation of heat, light, electricity, and gravity to che¬ 
mical force, and shows wherein these forces differ from 


* Noticed in lumbar* OtO and 691 of our former series, 
t Familiar Letters on Chemistry. Swmnl Series. By Dr Justus 
Living. Pyoftnaor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. Lon¬ 
don : tkylor and Walton. 1H44. 


what has been called the vital principle; and, lastly, 
discusses the transformations—fermentation, putrefac¬ 
tion, and decay—which take place in organic bodies 
when removed from the influence of vitality. We pro¬ 
pose to glean from these subjects—otherwise uneuited to 
the pages of a miscellaneous journal—some of the more 
interesting fa<*ts and discoveries, which, while they serve 
to establish, the almost universal power of chemistry, 
may awaken in the mind of the casual reader a desire 1 
to know something of Its details and modes of proce¬ 
dure. 

At present, by far the most popular department 
of tlie science is organic chemistry—the investiga¬ 
tion of those laws by which the living organism can 
jphi irate new compounds from simple inorganic ele¬ 
ments. We say elements, for no single element is 
capable of serving for the nutrition and’ development 
/ "iy part of an animal or vegetable .organism. All 
■ - „ substances which take part tu the processes of 
i. are interior groups of simple atoms, winch, under 
the vital principle, combine into atoms of a.higher 
order. A plant cannot resolve carbonic acid into other 
elements than carbon mid oxygen: it may use the 
carbon as a component of its tiore, its resin, or its 
starch, but it cannot transform carbon into one or other 
of these, any more than can lie dontVby tiie chemist. It 
must have the proper number of elements to operate 
upon, before it can arrive at perfection. Thus, tiie 
seed of a plant externally acted upon by heat, moisture, 

S-c. begins to germinate; it strikes its roots into the 
ground, and expands its I saves in the atmosphere— 
these organs absorbing from the soil and air certain in¬ 
organic elements, which arc transformed by the living 
organism into vegetable tissues, gums, resins, oils, &c. 
substances possessed of properties totally different- from 
the original elements on which tiie plant fed. So, like¬ 
wise, with animals; tiie food upon which they subsist 
is transformed by the vital prii ciplo into new and more 
complex compounds—as fibrin, blood, bile, fat, and the 
like. All these substances arc peculiarly under the 
power of tiie chemist; lie can resolve them into their 
primitive elements, transform and transpose them in a 
thousand ways; determine whence they»were derived, 
and predict the state to which they shall return. The 
chemist, hoivever, cannot construct, vegetable or animal 
compounds from the simple eluwents-. this requires the 
aid of a higher chemistry—the chemistry of life, whose 
mode of action lie may unfold, hut never successfully 
imitate. And even if it were that he.".)] 'Inform blood, 
and bile, and fat—nay, that he could fashion udeaf, an 
eye, or an ear—yet lie could never make that leaf de¬ 
velop itself and give birth to others, that eye to see, or 
that ear to hear. A clear comprehension of the meta¬ 
morphoses which aliments undergo ill tiie living orga¬ 
nism, and of the action of remedies upon that organism, 
is all that the organic chemist aims at; and an immense 
step will be gained when he has reached the knowledge 
of these transformations, and of tiie causes by which 
they are produced. 

A fter the extinction of the vital principle, all organic 
compounds begin to change their forms—in other words, 
to ferment, putrefy, and decay. The vital principle ib a 
force which, so long as it exists, holds them together; 
and even when tills is extinct, unless acted upon by ex¬ 
ternal forces, these bodies would remain in the same state 
as at that instant when vitality was arrested If we 
can prevent^them from being acted upon externally, 
they may be preserved indefinitely—if not, decay pro¬ 
ceeds ; and it is from a thorough knowledge of the laws 
regulating the processes of fermentation and decay, that 
so much practical benefit has accrued to baking, brew¬ 
ing, wine-making, bleaching, meat-preserving, and otter 
economical processes. The ultimate results of fermen¬ 
tation and decay are to reconvert the dements of organic 
bodies into that state in which they exist before they 
participate in the processes of life. Complex organic 
atoms of the highest order are, by fermentation, putre¬ 
faction, and decay, reduced into combinations of a lower 





Wfdjxviafej.tlwt ^te of cMnbwatkn rof .elemont*,. %» 
■which they originally Bprang. ‘ It is only 
Professor, I^iehig, ,‘fthat ,wa have arrived gt a sstjfrfectory 
insight intojtUew ®BpBe#gesj, and-ot ft. minute knowledge 
of the oaueesj pwiftqiofi and >*v»toinipg these peomr 
processes of decomposition, differing, #* tbfy dn>, bobbin 
their forms and manifestations, frwu ordinary .-chemical 
decomposition, It .has, been. decidedly proved “foUtefc no 
vegetable pr animal substance passes by itself, into a state 
of fermentation or putrefaction, but that, under all eir r 
eumstanees, heat, and ft chemical action arising from 
tbo presepee audcontaqtof hydrogen or oxygen, is essen- 
tial: to; the origin, of these .processes. > , 

i ‘ The i<UoB of ' the; grape, while it is protected by the 
external skin firom contact with atmospheric air, scarcely 
undergoes i any perceptible alteration. A grape, by 
gradual exsiccatten, becomes converted, into a raisin.. 
The slightest perforation through its externa} oovering, 
as withtho poyrt of ft (jjpedle, for instance, is sufficient 
to alter all the properties of the juice. Protected from 
the access of tike air, withdrawn from the influence 
of the atmospheric oxygen, and the effect this exerts 
upon one of,-its constituents, the juice (termed must) 
maybe preserved forTm indefinite period: easily trans- 
mutable as its constituents are, no alteration takes place, 
because no disturbing cause can reach them. But when 
exposed to the. air at a suitable temperature, the grape- 
juice becomes agitated, a lively evolution of gas takes 
place, all the sugar it contained disappears, and, when 
the ferment&tionis complete, u clear fluid is produced, 
which has deposited a yellowish mud-like substance as 
a sediment s this is yeast. The liquid now contains a 
certain amount of alcohol, which, together with the car¬ 
bonic acid expelled as gas, corresponds exactly to the 
amount of sugar it originally contained. The sediment 
or Jfoast separated from the clear fluid, and added to an 
aqueous solution of pure sugar, induces the same pheno¬ 
mena, terminating ultimately in the total disappearance 
of the sugar, its decomposition and resolution into alco¬ 
hol and carbonic acid. The yeast which has caused the 
decomposition of the sugar disappears with it: whilst 
decomposing the sugar, it undergoes itself decomposition, 
although more»slciwly; and it thus by degrees loses com¬ 
pletely the power of causing fermentation in another 
solution of sugar. 

‘ Animal fluids comport themselves in a precisely simi¬ 
lar manner. Milk, whilst in the udder of the cow, urine 
whilst in the bladder, undergo, in a healthy state, no 
alteration of thei r properties. But, in contact with air, 
milk ajpgSfiUffOTchout any evolution of gas ; cheese 
separates in the form of a curdy mass, the fluid part 
becomes acid, and the sugar of milk contained in it dis¬ 
appears with the increasing acidification. 

The fermentation of vegetable juices, and the acidifi¬ 
cation and coagulation of milk, bath belong to one and 
the same class of phenomena; the only difference between 
them consists in the form or state of the new products 
into which the constituents of the fluids arrange them¬ 
selves. One <of the new combinations produced in the 
grape-juke by .fermentation is gaseons—namely, uar- 
ixmic acid (lienee, the effervescing and frothing of the 
fluid); whilst, on tho other hand, the products of the 
changes undergone by milk remain in solution iu the 
fluid. The form and nature of the substances which are 
tho result of fermentation being only accidental, we de¬ 
signate by the same term all processes of decomposition 
occurring in a similar manner, as in the juice of the 
grape, or in milk. So matter whether evolution of gas 
accompanies them or not 

• In popular language, processes of putrefaction arc dis¬ 
tinguished from processes of fermentation; but the dis¬ 
tinction does not adroit of. being scientifically established, - 
since thfe difference between the two processes; consists 
only in the different .maimer in which they Affect our - 
sinse of staell. 'PttJasfsotion, .according to this dtetine- . 
two,-is tiaepmeeatef fermentation in-orgastic substances 
containing nitsoMn and sulphur, whiehgive Mm >te the 
ftrmationxif.jaladucte of a disagreeable odour,’ ,-i.s tv ■: 


W«l#(«r»ei,.,... _ . 

™*WW»tbfeWOee^pfrfeoft^pqsjtiop.ftwy,^ aftagtfBqr 
excluded, cud yfttjjt^jwqpessWifiiiWfoW'arrested. • Tur- 
mentatfei,onc(| bSSUU.' preeeeds incessantly and irresis¬ 
tibly ftjthautTbe fi|rtl>er cooperation,-of the atmosphe- 


' tiWy ftithuattlieforther cinffisrotfemief-the atmosphe¬ 
ric oxygen,, The first particle, hhe.atpmsof which Urn 
cheinical actioft of. the oxygen, set ip.motion, being, in 
contact with ether particles similar, toitin composition,, 
the motion imparted to it# atoms, .acts as on impulse 
upon tlic atoms of the contiguous particle, and it now 
depends upon tho amount of attractive force, acting be¬ 
tween the atoms of the particles at rest, whether ttie 
motion imparted to those of. the .first particle will be 
propagated iff not. If the motion is more powerful than 
the resistance, it will be communicated to a seooml par- 
tide, the atoms of tills second partidc will be set in mo¬ 
tion, and this in the same manner ami in tho same direc¬ 
tion as in the first particle: the motion or transposition 
of the second particle is communicated to a third, fourth, 
and, in short, to all the compound atoms in the fluid; 
and, therofore, the same products arc formed as a natural 
consequence of the same manner of arraugoment. 

1 If tho resistance or force which maintains the. ele¬ 
ments of the other compound atoms ,in connexion is 
more powerful than the cause tending to produce an 
alteration in tliuir position, or their order of arrange¬ 
ment—that is, a division into new produces—the action, 
imparted to the first partide must, gradually cease.’ 

It must be obvious, from what is hero stated, that 
fermentation is tt process necessarily depsndnit upon time, 
that it caunot accomplish its results in an immeasurably 
short period, like other chemical processes, and this pre¬ 
cisely because the decompositions it effects are brought 
about by the gradual and successive transmission of uu, 
action from particle to particle throughout a mass. 
Yeast, however, and other matters capable of exciting 
fermentation—they themselves being only substances in 
a state of ferment—accomplish the result more certainly 
and satisfactorily the fresher they are; mid this because 
every day they are kept, so much of thu motive forro 
of tneir atoms is expanded, Although fermentation 
be thus a matter of time, heat, nevertheless, exercises 
a decided influence on the process. Fur example, whilst 
milk at common temperature yields lactic acid as tile 
principal product of the decomposition of its sugar, at a 
liigh temperature we obtain as the product an alcoholic 
fluid, which, upon distillation, furnishes a true brandy 1 
‘ Thus, alterations in the nature of the products of fer¬ 
mentation ensue witli every variation iu the process 
induced by changes of temperature* or the presenoe of 
matters accidentally drawn in to participate in the 
transformations. The same grape-juice, when fermented 
at various temperatures, yields wine of dissimilar quali¬ 
ties and nature, depending upon theoircurnstance of tins 
temperature of tho air being higher or . lower during, 
autumn, according to the depth of the cellar mwUtekthft 
fermentation is conducted, whiohvarkl tlieinwlityctbo* 
odour, and the flavour of the wine,, A uniform; tpwp . 
perature of the place where the,fomentation, ferfKmr,, 
ducted, insuring its slow awl gradiud; progress,, (is. ithqt 
principal condition depending «g»» our-owii control,for- 
the production of the best,kinds of wma.. The gro>y»rSt 
of wine will ifian universaliy.give the pfieteonoe to deep, 
roek cellars or vaults for conducting the process of ,fwr 
mentation: such vaults hava beea found ipertfoulsrly., 
appropriate for tire fabrication of, tlw superior varieties 
of beer; and the advantages of. these vaults mainly de- > 
pend upon their constantly equal temperature*’ 

But enough (jfl'ermentafwnit which represents, the 
first stage, after the vital principle js extinct, qf.ittt*; 
resolution of edtoplex organic atoms into mara almpki 
combiefttion*., The process ®f Decay ccpipletetfthft 
circulation of the elements,' by -transposing .the jpmmute. 
of i fermentation and putrefaction into gaseous. som->< 
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pounds. ■ Thu Vow«k"'t>f ■fl&ay lias bsen'terinriy V 
IJiebig •“* ptMeJ&fWmuHW Ming pltide at 1 tfe &MM 
fc^jWi‘ab^, ,l tii’ , Wlie^ ! thd-'t»Wdiiets l ‘(tf , tht; ftrifrfehtaieWtf 
ffrid putreffectloh oF’jflArife and animal hodfe* doWbiiife 1 
%rMm$ the' atmy|>hert. ’ l » No 

organised’ 6dWtjWd^' : H6 part bf’itny pBttf ’Or talittAl, 
after tlio extlfttStlOTOf mi Vital ‘Jlrmtiipte, S«'tabWMb‘6f 
resisting the ’iherrtfeal action 1 of air and moktirre; for 
all that power of resistance which' they temporarily 
possessed as the bcureta of life, the media of’the vital 
manifestations, completely ceases With the’death df the 
organism; tbelrcleiiiehtsfull again under the'unlimited 
dominion of the chemical foA-es. ’ ’ ! ■ 

' ‘ The'presence if list ter and a suitable temperature 
are' indtipenstibh tvndlilotts rtf the oxidising process of 
decay, jilst as they are necessary to putrefaction and 
ferinentatioiv. ’ Perfect dryness, or a temperature below 
tire freezing point, suspends all processes of decay and 
fermentation. The transmission of decomposition from j 
one partiele to another presupposes a change of place; 
it requires that the particles should possess mobility, or 
the power of free motion, and this is imparted to them 
by the presence of water. In decay, it is more especially 
a certain elevated temperature which increases the 
aptitilde ■of the etements of organic substances to com¬ 
bine with the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

* In the process of bleaching in the open air, or, as it 
is’ cAlled', pass-bleaching, we have the process of decay 
applied to an important purpose in the arts upon a large 
scale’. Linen pr cotton textures consist of ordinary 
woody fibre, more or le«9 coloured by extraneous organic 
substances, which were either contained in the plant 
whence the fibre has been derived, or have become 
mixed with it during the processes of preparation. 

‘ When lineh or cotton fabrics are moistened with 
watar, and exposed to the light of the sun, a slow pro- 
| cess of combustion or decay, immediately begins upon 
| the whole surface; the oxygen of the atmosphere in 
immediate contact witli the linen or cotton is incessantly 
converted into carbonic acid. The weight of the fabric 
i diminishes every second, precisely because it is in a 
I state of combustion ; all the colouring matters gradually 
| disappear, and with them a considerable amount of 
I woody fibre, their elements being converted into oxygen 
| compounds. If this action of air and light upon the 
: linen or rotton continues for a considerable time, these 
! substances lose their cohesion, and become converted 
into a matter similar to that used in the manufacture of 
j paper; and this matter still continues to decay as long 
! as file essential condition of this change—that is, the 
absorption or oxygon—proifeds.’ 

Substances Undergoing decay increase the attraction 
of all other organic substances in contact with them for 
oitypen. If is upon this power, and especially upon the 
affinity of alcohol for oxygen, that a speedy process for 
acidifying alcohol is based, which is termed the ‘ quick 
vinegar process.’ 1 The transformation of form nted 
llqUors into vinegar formerly required weeks, and oven 
uWmtUs, to Accomplish, in consequence of the imperfect 
acCesA of the 'air: we can now convert alcohol into 
ViiWgaf in lost'th»ri twenty-four hours; and this is 
effected: mainly by making brandy diluted with water, 
oe' any other’ Wwuk spirituous liquor, trickle slowly 
thfAUgh -casks filled with wood-shavings, and at the 
BMUd time causing a slight stream of air to circulate 
through these shavings. This method exposes to the 
uirPsurfiiOe Of alcohol capable of absorbing oxygen by 
m Arty’ thousand times more extensive than the old 
nlethodr aod consequently the time which alcohol, 
under ordinary circumstances, requites for its acidifica¬ 
tion, is’abridged to the same proportion. At the com¬ 
mencement Of this process, it is usual to add to the 
dilute spirit a small quantity of seme substance Oon- 
taiiflng- matter ■ capable of undergoing the process of 
decay, such as beet-wort, honey, vinegar, &oi i but after 
tbulapso Of a very short time, the surface of the wood- 
shavings’pasees intoa state of oxidation, Wild from that 
moment effects tho transformation of then Spirit into 


; rfue^aL wifhbut! th<e further ed-dpefatfiJh* of extefaneoua 
decayiftgmatteti”" 1 ' :i ■ 

'Oiiftfipottrit as W'thSS principle 1 Of decay ,'’Hi ilr Will lit 
ItlfepowCrof rtthn to kfreAt it; Andflfi#lie 
' knowledge of thelhet, 'that the property oforganiosub-’ 
stances, to pass into a State of’fermerrtatit(n i aiid"tteCBy> 
by comirtg in gontaCfcwitb the atmosphere, 'is annihiPatiit 
m all cases, if ilhout exception, byheatltiflo the MUingpOUti. 

• Fresh animal milk, as is well'known, coagulates,’. After 
being kept for two or three day*,, into a gelatihOuS 
mass. If fresh milk be heated daily to the boding pointy 
it may be preserved for an indefinite period, Thefetate' 
of decomposition into which the dissolved CAftciue ! pUsSe& 
in contact with air, becomes perfectly arrested; and it 
requires a more protracted action of the atmofephere to 
excite it again. Grape-juice, so readily mutable,’And 1 
every fluid susceptible of fermentation, JS affected in 
tin- same manner: when heated to the boiling point, all 
j b • i' ^nation in them ceases, peer-wort, after boiltog, 
re ores the addition of yeast—that is an extraneous 
substance already itself in a state of decomposition—in 
order to ferment in the shortest possible time. It is 
obvious that if that particular stidc into which an or¬ 
ganic substance is brought by contact with the atmo¬ 
sphere—although this contact may have been but for 
an instant—be destroyed by a liigiji temperature, and 
oxygen (the only cause of its reappearance), from tiio 
time of its boiling, be excluded, these substances must, 
for an unlimited period, retain all the properties they 
possessed at the moment of boiling. Matter per se has 
no inherent power of mobility; without the influence of 
some external force upon the atoms, none of them change 
their place, none alter their properties. 

‘ If a flask be filled with grape-juice, and made air¬ 
tight, and then kept for a few hours in boiling water, 
or until the contained grape-juice lias become through¬ 
out heated to the boiling point, the minute amount of 
oxygen contained in the air, which entered tin) flask 
with the grape-juice, becomes absorbed during the opera¬ 
tion by the constituents of the juice, and thus tho cause 
of further jierturbatiou is removed. The wine does not 
now ferment, but remains perfectly sweet until the flask 
is again opened, and its contents brought into contact 
witli the air. From this moment the same alteration 
begins to manifest itself which fresh juice undergoes: 
after the lapfe of a few hours, Jthe contents of the flask 
arc in full fermentation ; and this state may be again 
interrupted aud suspended, as at first, by repeating the 
boiling. 

‘ The knowledge of these projiertieisTwffioTdiic^equally 
possessed by all other organic substances without excep¬ 
tion, has given rise to the most beautiftd practical ap¬ 
plications of them. Whilst in former times, during 
long voyages, mariners were confined to salt and'smoked 
meats, which in the long-run always proved injurious 
to health, and thousands of human beings lost their lives 
for the want of fresh aliments, which were even more 
essential in sickness, these dangers and discomforts, 
become more aqd more rare at the present day. This 
is certainly one of the most important contributions; to 
the practical benefit of mankind ever made byscianoe, 
and for this wo are indebted to Gay-Lussac, . ■ : < ' 

• At Leith, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, at 
Aberdeen, at Bourdeaux, Marseilles, and in many parts 
of Germany, establishments of enormous magnitude 
exist, in which soup, vegetables, animal substances, and 
viands of every description, are prepared and seat'to the 
greatest distances. The prepared aliments axe enclosed 
in canisters of tinned iron plate, the covers’ ore soldered' 
air-tight, and the canisters exposed to the temperature 
of boiling water. When this degree of, heat has pene¬ 
trated to the eentte of the contents, 1 which it requires 
about three or four hours to nccompiishpthe. aliments, 
have acquired a stability whidty«ee may'almost say, is 
eternal; When the caniiter isijpaood aftier lkfrlspse of 
several years, the eoateuts appear 1 . Just-atif riser were 
only recently enclosed.' Ttee ootoub, toita^andsmefi of the 
meat are niMOteriid/ fTMs,.ltataabte omthod 
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of preparing food has been adopted by many persons in 
my neighbourhood and other parts of Germany, and 
has enabled our housewives to adorn their tables with 
green vegetables in the midst of winter, and with dishes 
at all times Which otherwise could be obtiined only at 
particular seasons. This method of preserving food 
will become of the greatest importance in provisioning 
fortresses, since the loss incurred in selling off oltf stores, 
and replacing them by new, especially with respect to 
meat, ham, &e. is far more considerable than the value 
of the tin canisters, which, moreover, may be repeatedly 
employed after being careftilly cleansed.’ 

Such gre a few gleanings from the most important 
subject touched upon by Professor Liebig in his second 
series of Familiar Letters. Mere extracts as they are, 
they may be_ sufficient to excite the interest and emu¬ 
lation even of ordinary readers. Every reader, it is 
true, finnnot expect to become a Dalton, a Berzelius, 
or a Liebig; bait there k a certain amount of knowledge 
which he may obtain, profitably and pleasantly. In the 
concluding words of our author— 1 There is want only 
where no firm will exists—where no adequate efforts are 
exerted; the necessary means and instruments exist 
abundantly everywhere.’ 


TEMPERANCE PAPERS. 

The temperance moveimnt, like all other movements, lias 
its press, having ahead) established at least halt'a dozen 
periodicals, besides numerous separate publications in lie- 
half of the cause. l/mdofi, Bristol, Ipswich, Glasgow, 
appear to be the principal scats of publication on the 
mainland of Britain, but. from nemo of these towns is t hero 
such a mass of temperance literature issued periodical!) as 
ft-upi the Isle of Man. How this island, which has a repu¬ 
tation for anything but, literature, should have become the 
| scat of publieation of this, as w "II as otln'r prints - one just 
commenced, ‘The Odd Fellows’ Journal*—may appear 
somewhat strange; we believe, however, that the privilege 
which the Manx possess of sending alt then papers un¬ 
stamped through the British -posts, is flic true cause of the 
phenomenon. Be this as it. may, the ‘ National Temperance 
Advocate,’ issued from the Douglas press, stems a well 
managed affair, and, according to its own account, tuts a 
circulation of 10,300. Its price sent by post, is no more 
than three-halfpence, and this is generally the price of 
other prints of the same character. 

Reports of societies, letters from missionaries employed 
in the cause, opinions of medical men as to tlie physiolo¬ 
gical cll'ectsjrJjjtoxicatioii, advices to drunkards, and 
m» on, ^"fncstaplc material of these papers; also a 
vast number of lilts are here and there dealt to the 
keepers of beer-alrops and public houses, jocosely styled 
‘ drimtcries.’ Among the advertisements on the outei 
pages, we observe that a number refer to tempciaiKc 
coffee-houses and hotels, and temperance provident insti 
tutions, which would indicate a wide ramification of the 
principle. In one of the papers is an earnest appeal in 
favour of Father Mathew, who has been compelled to 
declare the necessities of his condition. The fact is told 
to the world, that this intrepid man has ruined himself in 
a peenniary sense by his expenditure in the temperance 
cause. While everybody was applauding his active apostie- 
ship, and complimenting him on what he had done for Ire¬ 
land, nobody seems to have thought how liard it was for a 
comparatively poor ecclesiastic to carry on such a remark¬ 
able struggle at bis own cost. 

‘ Meetings bad to be held, names to be registered, bills 
I to be posted, pajters and pamphlets to be circulated. It 
was necessary to furnish cards and medals to the members 
of the society. Of the latter, some were sold; but, thou¬ 
sands, many of them silver, had to be given away. The 
poor could not buy them—the rich would not. Children), 
emigrants, and others, were always snpplied gratis. But 
the expenses connected with the administration of the 
pledges formed but a small part of the whole cost. It was 
necessary to take measures for giving stability and perms- 
nonce to the change which lnid been effected. For this 
purpose reading-rooms were established in connexion with 
the various societies, and temperance publications and 
newspapers distributed amongst, them. So long as lie 
possessed any resources, Mr Mathew was always a jirindpa] 


contributor towards the formation of these institutions. 
On founding a new society, ho oommonly presented a sum 
of money ti> be employed for such purposes. A love of 
music sprang up amongst the reformed people of Ireland, 
which was wisely fostered by the friends of the temperance 
movement. Bands were formed in connexion with many 
of. the societies; and here again, from a conviction of the 
importance of such aids to the cause, Mr Mathew was a 
liberal donor. Travelling expenses, too, notwithstanding 
the liberality of coach-proprietors, were formidable. Then 
there were constantly societies in debt and difficulty to,be 
assisted. Mr Mathew would never consent to the aban¬ 
donment of a reading-room, or the breaking ttp of a band, 
through want of menus, so long as he was able to prevent 
it. Lastly, suffltAors by the reform were generously relieved. 
The widow, $ie orphan, and the aged, whose means of 
subsistence had beeh interfered with, were never refused 
assistance. In this way, by gueli noble deeds of mercy, 
Mr Mathew's resources have, been exhausted. lie is now 
destitute of means ; considerable debts press heavily upon 
him. He is d;iil) harassed by demands tor money, with 
which he is totally unable to corn ply. And, above all, bo 
is prevented from labouring freely and with vigour for the 
cause which is so dear to him, and which so much requires 
his assistance. We feel that it is quite needless to add 
much to the foregoing facts. They will touch all hearts. 
This great and good man has devoted his life and poviers 
to a noble work he has sacritici d Ids own property and 
that of his tamily for its sake.' We trust this appeal will 
not he in vain. 

Glasgow is mentioned as having lately become the toons 
of agitation in tlit* temperance cause, and our authority 
slatis that a society in that cil\ receivesaneariy HKI new 
adherents weekly. We ate glad to hear this, for Glasgow* 
h one of the most intemperate towns m the Dnited King¬ 
dom. The scenes of intoxication on N.iturdhy evenings me 
among the most distressing which oeeurriu human society. 

Temperance societies are slated to he nmv established 
in i mm forty to tittv ten us in Holland, with the approval 
ot government. Ill Rotterdam, it. is said, thou* are five 
hundred adherents of total 'abstinence. Tile merit of sneli 
seit-demal in augmented l>) the consideration, that thi'inigh 
out Holland the best gill and brandy arc to la* laid at. 
l ighteenpenec a bottle. 

Luxurious habits, late rising, and tobacco smoking, come 
in for a good share of abuse and jocularity in these, uin-om- 
prniriisiug pages. 

‘ What silly util men our fathers were ' 

What stup'd lues they led 1 

They rose with tile sun. they dined at none.. 

And at nir*( they went to but. 

Tltetr day bniiin liv bleak of imnn, 

Iiut oms begins at dark ; 

And tie y never, in cm raises We vet, i ode out, 

'Jo take tin: air in th^i’uik.’ 

T!h* Temperance f'hrmiicle, in noticing a work- ‘ Advice 
to Smokers,’which, ol course, nobody will take-gives an 
extract ol. the pipe ill-mouth form of indulgence. A gen¬ 
tleman takes a lodging in tin* house of a working-man, and, 
somewhat surprised with the neat appearame of thing :, 
asks ‘how they managed to lie so respectable in these <k 
pressing times. The man answered, “I have no move 
vugtH than my lieighbours- the wages are vety low, for l 
am a stocking-maker; hut 1 am industrious. I waste no 
tim ■- l keep no saint, Monday—/ </o nut ximitu ■ ahutd the. 
lanes, or stand at my itmr with a pipe in my mouth- talk no 
jmlities -1 mind my own business, and in my leisure 1 hiwn 
work in my little garden, grow my own potato*». and keep 
a pig or two. We arc as comfortable as a working-family 
need to lie, even in these hard times.” Cue part, of this 
relation particularly arrested my attention —‘‘7 do vat 
saunter uhuul the, lanes , or stand at my door with a pipe in my 
mouth.” I could not help contrasting this working-man's 
house with many I have visited, whore the inhabitant 
makes use of that pauprr-makiny weed—tobacco. When¬ 
ever I enter a house more filthy, wretched, and miserable 
than another, I have for years invariably looked about for 
that emblem of poverty—a tobacco-pipe; and I do not 
know that I ever failed seeing one m some comer or 
other.’ 

With these few scraps, we, for the present, bid good-1 >y 
to the temperance press. Ready to give advice to others, 
it may receivo from us an advice in rotund We should 
like to sec the temperance papers, without abating a jot 
in principle, somewhat less fierce and dogmatic, more 
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courteous and kindly in tone; and while, generally speak- he again danced attendance in vain j and thus week after 
iug, they improve their paper and typography, they should week he was annoyed and taken from his most important 
endeavour to attain a considerably higher literary qualiti- business, the time of his most seriouR engagements being, 
cation. as it. appeared, wilfully and maliciously selected. At last 

_______ it was hintod.to him that if he would leave a very consider- 

able sum (upwards of UIOOO) at the office as a pledge of 
MUSCOVITE HONESTY his appearance whenever it should be required, he would 

~ “ ‘ 1 ” " ‘ meet wijlr no farther annoyance. Ho thought it wisest to 

‘No inhabitant of old western Europe,’ says tlio author of coinplyf and from that moment was never asked for.’ 
a hook recontly published, under the title "of ‘ Revelations The neat anecdote is somewhat different, but still it iR 
of Russia,’ ‘ can form an idea of the extent of the universal illustrative of national dishonesty. ‘ During the adminis- 
i uiruption of flu; Russian employes. Tt is true he cannot tratiftli of (he late police master, a personage of consider* 
(■loss tile portals of that empire without having repeated able important e discovered, on stepping into his sledge, 
and annoying proofs of the disgusting venality and rapacity tli.it lie had either lost Ins pocket-hook, containing two 
of tile inferior class of otlionils with whom he comes in thousand roubles, or been robbed of it. lie applied to one 
contact, tint it is still impossible for him to conceive, of the police-office rs. The police-major asked fora desrrlp- 
until be sees, the same spirit pervading all those whose thin °l it. and the numbers ui the notes. The owner had no 
o (.lilted station in every other country places them above reeolleftimi of the poel.et-liook further than that, it, was a 
suspicion.’ According to this author, peculation is uni- i '''A one, mid eoiileiiied the sum mentioned. An hour after. 


versa! among the Russian otlionils, from the Street watch ■ ' 
man to (he highest ottieer in the state. No oliieiid can be 
got to do Ins duty unless you bribe him. Honey is also * Ul 


Ik i uiiiiii k turned triumph.!, ntlv ; he.lnid platrd the 
, uMo.ly, and lie rcstoiod j-hc pnekef.-tiook, with its 
ts untouched, to (lie illustrious owner, who was of 


i \ torted by the functionaries of the law bv vcv plum ! course alt Itiiniks and giatitnde. The next day, however, 

.. *. ..... . . *... . * 1 1.:.. I ...1. i..i» . _ ci.:... i ....i . f _ 


threats, that if it is not tfivi'ii* Ihe individual will hr put lo 
trouble and annoyanee. Justice itself is sold ; and flio 
])n*fessmn oi lawyer or pleader is quite at a discount.; toi 
the most olUcitml advocate is a hank-note given lo tin* 


liis highness lelt, something hard in the Hump; of his fur 
peh.-se, wlmh, nu examination, jaovd to he the oiiginal 
jporket hook, with ils notes, wlneli Had slipped through a 
lent in (he junket* and wlnt h He policeman had pretended 


indue. In the arm> and navy it i* flu* same. All pilin. , u ' to him , the htq>cs ot his patronage, or Hie tear 

Nay, it is a tvco^micd fact, that nine-tenths ot Ili< im ome ! ' A 1,ls di.splensun , liiiviih* hern eonsidelvd worth a saeritieo 
of oven man emraircd in .inj pnhlie employment, ol ('very i roubles.’ H bother the person talsely 

odieer ill the aimy or the turn, consist, amlnm-l consist, | ;,< "‘ Uf,l ‘d ol tile theft was let oil or no, was never known ; 
of piJJermjL'*. The oflirei intrust* »l with the ehai^e of pro* | V ,0 b.ihly not, savs the author. 

v.dim; the neeee,‘.aiies for a leiptnent, makes a handsome ! A 11 an instance of peculation on the flntall scale, the author 


piont for hiniKelf out of his bargains; tiie othoers com- ! relates I he following:—A julo-»o I copper had been coined 
maiid.n^ a distant expedition grow rich Ivy stm vini' the I inh‘ tin-kopeck pieces. The pieces were locked into a 


lnauu.n;* a distant expedition grow rich ivy stm v mg the 111,0 Tin-Kopeck pieces. J no pieces wei 
men ; and theScript.tin of a Russian luan-of-v >>* will sell | ^troiiu room, where they lay on the floor. 


When the room 


the very cordage <*f his \esscl when lie is at, a ion tun po»I, ' v,,s visited, it was found that the mountain ot ten-kopeck 
and pocket flic proceeds. J he (Jerks in public, olhees ;ne pi-'es had sunk down in 1 he middle, like the era ter of a, 
eon-d.Mllv apjuopnatmg small sums ; or, if the natnie <<( volcano. 'J he cleiks niidemeath had bored a hole in iJho 
tiuar duty admits ot it, as m the c sse of the passport oilier, booling, ’ind pulled dm n the pieces by’ means ot a, pole and 
they exh»rt bribes Tin- merchant c»f coat sc is pre tin: nire fixed to it. 

l.enth a them. 'J he Muscovite shopman, of whom you 1 It m.<> he asked, are iso com plaints made, and does not 
r1 .e piii' hiising uoods at dimhh' their piopoi com, s v \e‘«is ] the !, w vnija w.u with this scandalous and universal eoi 


by his patron smit that lie is selling the arlichs at. a loss, I nipt nm ? The kite Emperor Alexander found himself »puto 


imv.'miiv promising the saint at the same time a per tentage 
of the piocceds iu od arid ornaments for his shrine il lie 


acted upon him most powerfully ; hut in Russia, at folding 
to this author, ‘ every mail has his price m huh/ a/,' An 
. ssertnm so sweeping about £ whole people, one has great 
difficulty in leecivmg • and, according!the author of tin 


‘The Emperor Nicholas,’ says lie, ‘having been made 
acquainted, whilst graml-dukc, witli the glaring malversa¬ 
tions which took place in the naval arsenals of Croustadi, 
fcomio time after his aeccFsion, suddenly sent down a com¬ 


mission, who placed the hnpeiial seal upon everything, and to make the j roof clear, lie asked the count to give him the 
prepared to commence oil the following day the labou. of requisite amount of notes, marked so that they might be 
inquiry. That night, the arsenals were destroyed by lire, kuown again. JJe undertook that those notes should be 
iiut oven the consuming element could not, destroy the found on the person of tlie president of the court. Ilo got 
long-accumulated evidence of fraud. On clearing the ruins, the notes and went away. As is usual in Russia, he invited 
a number of cannon were discovered, which, on reading the the prcMdenf-judge to dine with him. A poliee^officer way 
inscription on them, wore found to belong toTx man-of-war secreted in an adjoining room, who was to conic out on a 
which had been lost a short time before in the Gulf of given signal and search the judge. On sitting down to 
Finland, and as it lrnd been reported, with all her gmi« dinner, the notes were given to the judge, who, counting 


um. title t«> do any thing eflet five towaids the suppression of 
‘nidi iralptnctu es. He list'd to wij of Ins Muscovite sub- 


hi IpN him to defraud you. 1 h. houesf \, according to tins jeeis, m his easy good-humoured way, 4 If ttioy only knew 
au1hoi\ is iiierained into the very ( mist itidiou of a Muscovite where to w firehouse them, lliey would purloin mv line-of 
Jt lias been cynically asserted of the human i:iee in general, battle ships ; and if (hey could do it without waking me, 
1 liaf ‘every man has Ins price,’meaning, that llieie is no they would stdd my teeth while 1 slept.’ The present 
human being who might not be tempted to do what was emperor. Nil liolas, on tlie other hand, is a decided foe to 
wrone, if only the person tempting him knew w hat motives all these esIubhMied method-- of criminality ; and when* 

i I .1.!... 1 .II... "... O .........I!..,. I .... i.n Uiuml.it li.lt id 1 in II I 111 Vw*l 


'jut .1 r.iu’ <il timid or )>ir,i!,if ion is rejm sonted t« him, ho 
|,imistics it Hnrrt’ly. lint (tint even nuM '. .Ami oiiijktoi' 
ns Nirhotii'i, it. is thought, iioi'(.nwn ocfiisioinilly to^ink at 
tliijiiniit. iustauci's of mnlvors.'tion, iiiIIkt than raise that 


book before us foitilies liis ncnisntion lij n number of j ]io|>ulnr clamour which in Rusmii, moie than in any other 
anecdotes, which have every ,q>)ieiirnnce of lienijt nuUienti,. I count i y, is olmoxioustotlicymennncnt, vould iqqicar to lie 
and also l.y itssigmng reasons of n speculative hind u Inch proved by (lie follouinq si ramp- story, whhdiwo also find 
make (lie lissertion pndi.ilde. And, first, to fiive a few of m tin* book before us. A poor nobleman had been carry- 
the rmtlictr'h anecdotes scattered up anil down through the in,it on .1 lawsuit, for seveial veins. He leeched an intima¬ 


tion liom the seen tiirv of the tribunal, that unless he paid 
ov ei 10,000 rout,les (UJ.iO) to thy president, tile ease would 
be decided ajjainst him. Not having the money, lie took 
the bold stop of iRforminm Count, I5< nkoudortf, the chief of 
tlie police, of the iniquitous offer made to him. In order 


the notes and went away. As in usual in Russia, he invited 
the president-judife to (line with him. A polieosoffioer was 
secreted in an adjoiuuig room, who was to conic out on a 
siivcn signal and search the judge. On sitting down to 
dinner, the notes were given to the judge, who, counting 
,, ..- ..i .(.i.e. v,.,(. 'em.. -im __.. 


and stores on board. It was therefore evident that her 1 hem over, tossed them into his hat. Hus hardly amount- 
own officers had taken her oat to sea for the purpose of mg to proof enough, the host did not give the signal, wait- 
sinking her having previously left all the valuable part of iug till the hat should he put on. During dinner some one 
her armament and provisioning on shore for sale.’ knocked. It was the judge’s nephew come with a message. 

Again, a foreign merchant of ithmensc fortune was sum- 1 After delivering it to the judge, lie went away. , When 
nioned for some trilling affair, to 'he office of Count Ben- dinner was over, the judge rose to go, and put on his hat. 
kendor’ff the prefect of police. ‘ On repairing thither, he The host gave the signal, out rushed the police-officer. The 
was kept standing for six hours, and then dismissed. The judge’s hat was taken off, when lo! the notes were not in it. 
next day he was again ordered to attend: the penalty of His nephew had taken away the right hat, and left the 
disregarding such a summons was too dangerous to incur ; wrong one. The bribery eould nek be proved. Our author 
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thinks that, the explanation of the aff'aic it, that the judge 
received a private hint from Count Benkendorff’s office. 

How is this universal corruption and venality of the Mus¬ 
covites to be accounted for ? Our author assigns probable 
reasons for it. One of these is^ that there lias been nothing 
in the history of the MusoovHo nation to implant in the 
national character that chivalrous feeling of honour of Which 
most other nations have more or loss. Bht a ihgfh more 
plain and matter-of-ftnet reason is, that the salaries of oil 
Russian officials are so small, that no official could live 
without peculating. The salaries have not been changed 
for more than a century, although all that time the "value 
of money has been changing. Thus, tho pay of a general 
admiral in the Russian navy is only L.540 a-year ; of an 
admiral,‘only L.225 j of a first-class captain, only L.110 or 
L.100; and of a midshipman, only L.3fl. An English black¬ 
smith, employed at the Russian iron-works at Colpenas, 
receives a larger salary than an admiral; and a gentleman's 
valet in St Petersburg has a better income than a licu- 
ienassf in the navy. To make up for this, however, all the 
Russian government officials are accounted noblemen; they 
belong to one or other of the fourteen grades of Russian 
nobility j and if the English blacksmith at Colpenas would 
exchange his L.800 a-year for L.30, witli the pciquisite of 
indefinite peculation, he might rank as a Russian noble¬ 
man too. 


FINE*FOn BURYING IN LINEN. 

The following paper is a curious memorial of tho absurd 
plans tried in former times for the encouragement of par¬ 
ticular manufactures. It relates to an act which was 
designed to promote the use of u oollcn in arraying the 
dead. It is handed to us by a descendant of the parties 
who paid the fine 

Discharge be procurator-fiseull. To David Keltic and 
Agnes Paten, 1710. 

j, Robert Dun can, procurator-tiseall of the shirreft-eourt 
of Kinross, grants me to have received full satisfaction of 
the eomne of anc hundred pounds Seottis money from 
David Kcltie of Ncwbigging, in Tullyboil parocli, and Agnes 
I ( Patnn there, his mother, of the soumc ol' anc hundred 
’pound Seottis money', dew to me" as discoverer for their 
crymo in buiring the derewtt Jolm Keltic of Ncwbigging 
in filming, contrair to the late act of parliament, wherein 
they were fyned and amerciate ii]Kin the twentieth day of 
Apprill last l?y past, and hereby exoners and sir.tplicitor 
discharges the said David Kelt"', and tho said Agnes Patou, 
and all concerned, of the fores..td suume, and sentence pro¬ 
nounced thereupon iu mji favours as discoverer of the said 
crymc, with ail that has followed, or may follow thu- 
upon, relative to the fnrsaid sentence. In wltues wherot, 


John Blackwood, officer there, and the said Robrrt Morion, 
wreatter lieirof. (Signed) Robert Duncan. 

John IVatson, witnes. 

Jolm Blackwood, witnes. 

Robert Morics, witnes. 

PROGRESS OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 

Farmers are finding out that it is necessary for them, with 
a view to their own interests, to take a v^ry different course 
from that which was followed by their grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers. In these days, no man is allowed to 
stand stiiL Improvement must go on. And I see through¬ 
out the country, in every part of it, gratifying proofs that 
improvement is going on, as actively in the agricultural as 
in the manufacturing district* and operations of the country. 
Even within the last four or five years, I see strides which, 
small as they may be compared with what might be done, 
are gigantic when compared with what was done before. 
I think it is not mote than four or five years ago that, at a 
meeting of tho Royal Agricultural Society of England, I 
first noticed, a* a novelty of a singular character, a new 
manure, known as guano, and recommended to the agH- 
caUnrists of England. If I am not misinformed, from the 
port of Liverpool alone there have gone out, within this 
tingle jhse, ao less than ISO vessels, chartered expressly ' 
for the purpose of importing tins then unknown manure 
for the^ approvement of the agriculture of the country. 
Evtrywhme I see old and useless fences disappearing, fields 
tadmjfing. improved modes of cultivation adopted ; and I 
•M firing on with immense rapidity that which, I must 


again and again impress upon you who are connected with 
the land, is the basis of all improvement—deep and thorough 
drainage of the land; and not here alone, hut throughout 
all England, I see most remarkably, as indeed any one may 
do, even though whirled through the .country at the rail¬ 
way speed with which we are now carried, what an extent 
of improvement has been dented in this respect. Every 
one is struck With the appearance of preparation for future 
exertions, which are, at the same time, the token of weil- 
dosorved success.'— Lord Stanley at tie Liverpool Agricultural 
Attociation. 

SORROW *AND SONG. 

[From ‘Poems by James Hedderwtak" (Andrew Rutherglon, 
Glasgow). Mr Hedderwick's poetry evinces a lively fancy, and is 
marked by great delicacy of feeling. His voinmo contains several 
reprints of verses which wo had formerly seen In periodical works, 
and which have become favourites with us. We are glad to see 
them again in their present beautiful and more permanent form.] 

Wkkp not over poet's wrong, 

Mourn not. his mischances— 

Sorrow is the source of song, 

And of gentle fancies. 

Kills o'er rocky beds ivro borne, 

Evo they gush in whiteness; 

Pebbles arc wave-chafed and worn, 

Ere they show their brightness. 

Sweetest gleam the morning flowers 
When in tears they waken; 

Earth enjoys refreshing show era 
When tho boughs are shaken. 

Ceylon's glistening pearls are sought 
In its deepest waters; 

From the darkest mines are brought i 

fiems for beauty's daughters. t 

Through the rent and shivered lock 
Limpid water breaketh; 

'Tis but » hen the chords are struck 
That their music waketh. 

1 lowers by heedless footstep prest, 

All tlicir sweets surrender; 

Gold must brook the fiery test, 

Ere It show its splendour. 

When the twilight cold mid damp 
Gloom and silence bnngcth, 

Then the glow-worm lights its lamp. 

And the bulbul slngeth. 

Ktars come forth when night her shroud 
Draws as daylight fainteth; 

Only on the tearful cloud 
God his rainbow painteth. 

Weep not, then, o'er poet's wrong, 

Mourn not his mischance*— 

Borrow is the souroe of song. 

And of gentle fancies. 


THE LAST OF THE FERRISES. 

It is recorded in the History of England, that the'body 
of King William Rufus, after that monarch had root his 
death by an arrow discharged from the bow of Sir Walter 
Tvrrel, whilst engaged iu hunting in the New Forest, was 
picked up by a man named Parkis, who placed tho oorpso 
of the king in a cart, and conveyed it to Winchester. It is 
a remarkable circumstance connected with the Parkins*, 
that for upwards of 750 year* they have continued to enjoy 
uninterrupted possession of the same identical spot, which 
amounts to about two acres of ground, situated near the 
village of Minstcsd, iu tho New Forest, contiguous to which 
the king was kilted. From the earliest period of their 
history, it is found that the Parkises were by trade ot call¬ 
ing churcoal^bunicrs, which same business they have con¬ 
tinued to carry on from father to son up to the present 
time, and which mode of employment has fortunately 
afforded them the mean* of preserving their patrimony 
entire through a long oourse of generations. William " 
Purkis, the present possessor of the above humble estate, 
is now hi his eighty-seventh year, and liaviug qatiive4 nil 
his relations, is now the last of the Parkises .—■Neuerpaper 
paragraph. • ' 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 


AN'ENGLISHMAN’S PRIVILEGE. ! 
Enui.and, which boasts of being tho land of greatness, 
liberty, mid wealth—the cradle of intellect, and tho 
foster-mother of genius—is also the land of petty grie¬ 
vances and small complaints. The English have often 
been designated a nation of grumblers, for it seems to be 
one of our chief- delights to be constantly on the watch 
for something which annoys uh, only that wo may hare 
the pleasure of finding fault with it. The gusto with 
which we set to work to pick very large faults out of 
very small things is so general, that it deservedly ranks 
amongst our national pastimes and privileges. 

Every foreigner who reads tho English journals in¬ 
variably coincides with these views. He is stiuck with 
the extraordinaiy importance which our countrymen at¬ 
tach to tho merest trifles, especially to such as interfere 
with their personal comfort or convenience. Scarcely a 
newspaper is published, metropolitan or provincial, that 
does not cout.un a complaint from some correspondent 
concerning a matter which—in countries possessing fewer 
social advantages than our own—would he passed over 
in uncomplaining silence. Wo recently counted in a 
single number of the most powerful organ of public opi¬ 
nion in Europe no fewer than twenty-two epistles; some 
of them from men whose- grievances would c»st the most 
commonplace practical philosopher scarcely an instant’s 
consideration. A specimen or two will prove diverting. 

One individual—to whose lucubration the editor awards 
the dignity of largo type—is extremely put out on the 
subject of stamp-receipts. He docs not object to the 
threepenny and sixpenny stamp system upon principle. 
On the contrary, he no doubt would shudder to propose 
any such sweeping innovation as the doing away with a 
tax' on receiving money, which, being in most instances 
an extremely agreeable operation, and decidedly a luxury, 
ought to be taxed. For all he knows, stamped receipts 
may fomi part of the Palladium of British liberty, and 
to abolish them might, by remote possibility, materially 
damage that subject of ‘ envy and admiration to sur- 
’iiig 1 itatiritis’—-Fhc British constitution. No; his 
pglry .complaint, is, that the stamp-receipt system is not 
vMiflictsntly (^predated by tho public : his lamentations 
tfn> awakened by a-fear that the revenue of the country 
11 -Sometimes mildetn staffer from stingy receivers grudgi ng 
.iluMepo^.. To fetpdfy tbh» terrible evil, be re- 
soBuneads a stamp-tax mi bills, of parcels—« very good 
suggestion-no doubt; and as the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer hs* df octette plenty of time on Ms hands, be will 
flonapleratioil th£ very imjp$|iant hint 
'of Hus himself the title of a ■ 

‘ practical man.’ . , { 

dismiss our practical man writh¬ 
ed*' atkaowMgwf that, slender as -is the base of evil 

sifter 


correspondents occasionally outdo him. A battery «f 
pcr-nrtillcry has recently been fired off by (in army 
’ !' Viators,' ‘Pedestrians,’ * Scrutators,’’against what 
must appear to ordinary minds a harmless and healthy 
pastime of the juvenilo community. Day after day the 
subtleties of argument, the flowery of rhetoric, and the 
bitter invectives of satire, have been launched against 
what the newspaper editors love to hold up to infamy in 
conspicuous capitals as ‘ -run hoop niAsancb.’ From this 
elaborate correspondence we learn that the practice of 
trundling hoops in public thoroughfares—which for cen¬ 
turies has been indulged in by,children without any 
apparent inconvenience to thg public at large—threatens, 
at tho present writing, the lives and limbs of hpr majesty’s 
subjects with the most disastrous consequences. In one 
of these communications the legislature of the country 
is called upon to act with rigour and promptitude: no¬ 
thing will satisfy this correspondent short of an act of 
parliament, specially directed against naughty little hoys 
who mil the chance of howling dirty little hoops ageing 
dowagers’ silk dresses and elderly gentlemen’s calves. 

Other ‘nuisances’ excite the ire of an equally volumi¬ 
nous class of correspondents. A very precise old gentleman 
trips on the pavement, by stepping on something slip¬ 
pery; he stoops, examines it, and, hastening to his office in 
tho city, pens an epistolary tirade against the ‘ OiUNti 13 - 
Peel Nuisance.’ An early riser'has dust thrown into his 
eyes by an active housemaid, and cannot digest his 
breakfast till he has fired oti’ a shot at ‘The Door-Mat 
Nuisance.’ He takes a walk fti the ftening, get^ a few 
pulls of tobacco smoke blown into his face, and docs not 
sleep till he has vented hi* indignation in a letter to his 
favourite paper on the ‘ Cigau Nuisance.’ Other trifling 
evils are made known by persons who, though they gene¬ 
rally sign themselves ‘ constant readers,’ have a much 
more obvious title to the name of ‘ constant writers.’ Let a 
traveller be charged sixpence too much for a sandwich, and 
he denounces the/ imposition’ and the hotel-keeper in the 
newspapers. If he be detained a little over the proper time 
in a steamboat, or on a railway, he takes the samesortof 
revenge. A few weeks since, a letter appeared in ope,of the 
public journals, touched in a strain of the highest indigna¬ 
tion, because the writer was detained on a railway seventy 
miles in length, exactly seventeen minutes longer than 
was marked in the time-bill. Upon this fertile' theme 
he expatiates in a style which combines a high- order of 
eloquence with an energetic style of satire. He appeals to 
the feelings very powerfully, by drafting a graphic picture 
«3r a father waiting at the terminus for aii expected child. 
Hedesesftes the agonies' ,the patent ipay W.euppe^Jto 
endure, andthowshow such a bosom might be iaeutated 
by-all tfceterturewof apprehension:and suspense for 
seventeeu 'WhlAle ef 
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ifethere? If they have hearts and children, let theta 
h*k one another how they would like to endure seventeen 
i minute*’ agony in the waiting-room of thoir own termi¬ 
nus I It therefore behooves them to scold their engineer, 
to lecture their stokers, and to threaten their drivers 
with dismissal, unless they learn punctuality. Having, 
he flatter? himself, brought tears into toe eyes of the 
entire company—shareholders included—he'thinks them 
in a proper frame of mind to be scolded, and proceeds 
in a strain only to be compared to the addresses of a 
judge to a criminal; though his strictures are continued 
on. considerations of a less elevated character, for he 
puts the case in a commercial point of view. He shadows 
forth a prophecy, which takes a dismal view of the con¬ 
sequences to. the nation at large should the awful 
system, of being seventeen minutes behind time be 
persevered in. * He shows how it is just possible that 
the ruin of individuals, nay, a serious injury to the 
whole commercial world, might bo effected by this throw¬ 
ing away of seventeen valuable minutes. An anecdote 
is powerfully worked up of a bank stopping payment 
through mails or messengers delaying remittances —not 
seventeen—but seven minutes beyond tho proper and 
appointed instant V>f delivery. In short, a foreigner 
devouring these overwrought details might he led to 
suppose that the peace of families, the stability of 
banking interests, and the gigantic operations of trade, 
depend entirely on the stokers, engine-drivers, and ticket- 
Colloctors of, the railways! 

Let us turn for a moment from the London to the pro¬ 
vincial press ; for it must not bo supposed that the inens- 
safttpvepen'ity to grumble is confined to the limits of the 
hills of mortality. Every local journal opens its columns 
to frivolous complaints, and there are plenty of censors to 
#11 them. You can scarcely take up a country newspaper 
without finding a certain amount of epistolary disgust 
and indignation expended on some trifling inconvenience. 
We could point out a dozen originals to such a letter as 
the following f— 

. * 8m—Allow me to direct p"blic attention, through the 
medium of your powerful and independent journal, to the 
d«nigeromM(Maditton of the carriage-way in High Sirc-t. 
There azrhff least a dozen ruts, and one of the holes U 
certainly f-ySnte than an inch deep-— at all events large 
enoughjp to cahtain C water* when it rains. What is the 
paving board about 1 Surely, after the recent addition of 
three-halfpence in the pound„to the rates, tl»ey ought to 
$)• more od the alert. 1 am, Sir, A Ratei-ayeo. 

'* P. 8. I may also direct the attention of the parish 
authorities to the state of the pump opposite the Sessions 
house. No attempt has been made to supply the knob 
which was knocked off the handle by some of the young 
countoy gentlemen while returning frgra Lord Clack’s 
last election dinner.’ 

In contemplating the round of complaints which in¬ 
cessantly circulate In the English newspapers, it is 
natural to ask what good do they do 1 The answer is, 
that, if carrying their point be doing good, these ‘ pickers 
up of unconsidered trifles’ are seldom baffled. The Rate¬ 
payers, Censors, Viqdexes, Juniuses, and Bcrutinators, 
metropolitan mid provincial,form a pressure from without 
which there is no misting. It is they who have reused the 
collective wisdom of the country to abolish dog-carts, 
and to silemjp dustmen’s bells. About a dozen years 
ago, several patriotic individuals discovered that the va¬ 
rious street-ories and, noises uttered by itinerant hawkers 
were intolerable, and utterly unworthy of a'free coun¬ 
try. 'Letter after letter appeared ia the newspaper*, 

; derfaimiug-rtolently against. costermongers, fishwives, 

’ chimney-sweeps. Muffla-sellsrs’ and 


dustmen’s hells were denounced in language as strong as 
that fulminated from the Vatican against heresy. Medi¬ 
cal practitioners complained that their nervous cases 
were constantly retarded from convalescence by the hor¬ 
rible noises which issued from the streets. Authors, 
lining in unquiet thoroughfares, declared that their 
thoughts were ever and anon scattered, and their ideas 
ruined, by brazen-tongued appeals for public patronage 
from dealers in brooms, mackerel, potatoes, and other 
household wares. By dint of repeated expostulations, 
threats, and warnings, public opinion was effectually 
roused. The ‘ street-cry’ question came into the ascen¬ 
dant and had there been an election at the time, a 
candidate for a metropolitan borough would have stood 
but little chance, unless he explicitly stated from the 
hustings his detestation of this annoyance. At length the 
anti-street-cry party prevailed, and the legislature tans 
obliged to interfere ; but, as is usual, in a very cautious 
and partial manner. To have abolished street-cries alto¬ 
gether would have been too sweeping a measure: vested 
interests were at stake, and they could not bo interfered 
with in this justice-loving country. The peripatetic 
green-grocer, for example—having invested his capital 
in a donkey and cart, upon the implied and customary 
understanding that he should, like his forefathers, an¬ 
nounce the commodities it contained in as public a man¬ 
ner as his vocal powers would allow—must not have hi» 
property in the aforesaid donkey-cart deteriorated by a 
deprivation of that privilege. No; some more offensive 
noises must be selected for abolition—some ' calling' which 
had fewer vested rights. Committees’ were appointed, 
witnesses were examined, and the result was, that the vic¬ 
tims selected to he sacrificed to the clamour of the public 
wore chimney-swoepers and collectors of household dust. 
A bill was drawn up, which, after a great deal of debate, 
and Mime party opposition, passed both houses, and re¬ 
ceived the sign-manual. This act silenced dustmen’s 
bells, and forbade the sooty fraternity to call out—as 
was their wont from time immemorial — ‘Sweep, 0- 
Sw> up !’* 

Alluding to this act of parliament reminds us that 
there are others which make many of the newspaper 
outcries quite superfluous. If the denouncers of the 
door-mat nuisance would refer to clause 47 of the 2d 
and *3d Victoria, cap. 4, they would learn how to obtain 
a roOre summary remedy than letter-writing. The ‘ hoop- 
nuisance’ complainants would find, by referring to the 
54th section of the same act, that the thunderbolts of the 
law, in the form ,of constables’ staves, impend—like 
Damocles’s sword—over the heads of little boys who 
‘ unlawfully, and against the statute in that ease made 
and provided,’ are found by the police bowling hoops in 
public thoroughfares. Such are amongst the legislative 
fruits of past small-grievance censorship. It is obviously 
absurd, when such acts exist, to continue addressing the 
newspapers. Our critics of petty annoyances are not 
aware of the powers of a much more compelling kind 
whit# they possess. *' 

After all, is not this techiness about trifles a good fea¬ 
ture of our country I Roes it not evidence that determi¬ 
nation to put up with nothing wrong that is capable of 
being made right, sfbieb-has brought our country some¬ 
what a-head of ogMM of Europe In iwfcect of Metal ' 
institutions! Ah$is set&e indifference of continental 
people about em ji ^ol; ^ 

* Vide Sth i 
tageUmMey-l 

portent aot ofinwmaity. 1 >5 
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may we sot also argue, since so muck attention is paid 
to trifles out of joint, that all the great screws of the social 
machine are, maugre occasional appearances of a contrary 
kind, in their right place 1 

VISIT TO THE MONKWEARMOUTH PIT, 

When at Newcastle in the beginning of October, a wish 
beset me to descend the celebrated pit at Monkwear¬ 
mouth, chiefly that I might personally be sensible of the 
increase of heat which takes place at such depths in the 
crust of the earth. Providing myself, therefore, with a 
recommendation to one of the viewers of the mine, I set 
out for Monkwearmouth at an early hour, and, by aid of 
■ the railway, reached the spot in a very brief space of 
time. I quickly found the person I was in quest of, and 
by him was soon transferred to the care of a foreman, 
who was allowed to become my guide an(l protector in 
the enterprise befbre me. 

The towering buildings, clanking machinery, ana' 
coarse and unseemly objects assembled round the mouth 
of the pit, were not by any means calculated to invite 
me on to this adventure; neither was it a favourable 
consideration that, only eight days before, ninety-five per¬ 
sons had lost their lives by an explosion of fire-damp in 
a neighbouring mine. I am, however, superior to un¬ 
reasonable fears, and, knowing that danger scarcely 
existed, I approached and went through the whole affair, 
all strange and utterly new as it was to me, without the 
slightest sense of trepidation. Being conducted to the 
house of my Jfuide, 1 was there supplied with a suit of 
his pit clothes, for which 1 gave up the whole of my own, 
excepting on)#' my boots; and being then furnished with 
a walking-stick, I was declared to be in proper trim for 
the descent. Then, conducted to the gallery over the. 
mouth of the pit, I had to wait a few minutes, til) a huge 
deep iron tub, containing about two tons of cm.l, wad 
raised up to the open air and discharged of its load ; 
this, I was told, was the only means ever employed in 
taking down either strangers or workmen. An iron 
ladder being placed in the interior of the tub, I descended 
to the side of my companion, and we were then swung 
off and let down the dark profound, sinking the eighteen 
hundred feet in what seemed to me little more than two 
minutes. The only circumstance 1 had occasion to re- 

f grk in the descent, was a pretty copious dripping of 
ater from the sides of the pit, by which I was of course 
sprinkled, but not to an inconvenient extent. This 
water, it seems, issues from the strata of the magnesian 
limestone, which are penetrated in this district in order 
to reach the coal-measures. At the termination of our 
destent, the tub was brought to a level with a kind of 
gallery, alung which was a tramway for wagons, and on 
which stood a group of dusky and hideous-looking 
figures, the purpose of this gallery aifl of these men being 
to AH the tub for its upward journeys by emptying into 
it the wains in which the coal is brought from t*>e re. 
ceues of the mine. A few, candles and lamps gave light 
to toe scene, which was as dismal as could well be con¬ 
ceived; nor was it rendered more agreeable when I was 
called to observe that the shaft sunk a good way down 
from the edge of the gallery, in order that the tub might 
be enabled to come below the numtli of a spout-like 
channel, down which the coal was poured into it. One 
false step on either side might here have placed mo in 
considerable danger. Quickly, however, I was led away 
from the vicinage of the shaft, and, being Airmailed with 
a candle in a primitive kind of wooden lantern, while 
my companion provided himself in like manner, was 
fairly launched upon my subterranean researches. 

The coal-seam here worked being fully six feet in 
thickness, and very slightly inclined, the passages of the 
mine are generally of ample height, so that it is not in 
ordinary circumstances Moult to walk along them. 
They ate, however, not of great width; they are oc¬ 


cupied by a chant] 
yard# or so the at 
along, to ‘escapew 


wagon-way; and every hundred 
Mar .hoars a heavy train coming 
^ he must shrink up at the aide 


of the passage, otherwise he must be thrown down and 
pounded to dust It was at first no pleasant thing to 
stand thus aside and see a horse and scries of laden 
wains go tearing and clanking past one’s Very breast; 
yet such is the force of habit, I came, before the conclu¬ 
sion. of my visit to treat this peril with indifference. 
Each of thes^trains, I may observe, is conducted merely 
by a boy, v^ho sits at his ease on the wagon nearest the 
horse; and one feels it strange at first to see boys in such 
a situation. A little reflection, however, enables one to 
conceive how the same potent influence which I have 
alluded to will speedily reconcile them to all its appa¬ 
rent dangers. At intervals of no great space along the’ 
passage, 1 found it closed up with coarse wooflen doors, 
each attended by a boy, who opened it for the passing 
wagons, and then shut it again. These form a part of 
the arrangements for ventilating the mine, a lino of 
draught being thus formed in connexion with a .furnace 
In }-, is kept m continual operation, Vvith a vent or 
ft for itself. This leads me to say, that as yet I hod 
been sensible of no unusual heat; there was rather a 
coolness in the passage at most parts. But this cool¬ 
ness was entirely the effect of t^ie air-current, and is 
experienced only where that is in poweiful operation. 

l'or nearly half an hour I followed my dusky leader, 
with hardly a pause, except to mgke way for passing 
trains, or remark the arrangements for ventilation. The 
passage continued without any material change of 
feature, every two yards of it presenting* a wooden 
beam, supported by two lateral uprights, to prevent 
falls of the sandstone ceiling. . At one place my guide 
turned about mid remarked, ‘ Here, sir, w'e are under 
the river Wear.’ Before descending I had seen the 
Wear—a navigable liver some fifty or sixty yards in 
breadth. It was curious to think of its flowing over 
one's head. V et what is sueli a piece of surface witter 
to those who tunm) below it at such a mighty distance? 
The space from Charing Cross to Westminster Abbey 
was between me and it in solid stone. On we still 
v cut, and by and by the heat became very great, inso¬ 
much that perspiration poured dow n from my face in 
an almost continuous stream. Still 1 felt an exhilara¬ 
tion of spirit which defied all such iuetaiveiiiencea, as 
well as fatigue, so that 1 repeatedly declined the offer 
of my guide to allow a brief rest. At length we came 
to a district’where workings vverc in progress. 

The plan usually followed in excavating coal is first 
to make sueli a passage as that desoribed, then to' 
diverge from it in similar laterul lines, leaving about sp:;' 
equal space between each two uuvrtirked, for ^ie sake 
of support, and finally to cut out these spaces also, thus 
leaving the mine to its fate, regardless whether the 
upper strata sink or remain firm. I was now fed into 
several of these side passages, which ] found generally 
less lofty in the ceiling than the main drift (as it fe 
called), so thut it was more troublesome to traverse 
them. Sometimes I was obliged to bend nearly double, 
and after all, did not escape a few knockings of the 
head, though nqne of any severity. As yet,' we hadmet 
few of the pitmen ; but now' 1 was taken into a passage, 
the termination of which was in the course of being. 
worked, and there accordingly found a couple of men 
engaged in what appeared to me one of the strangest 
kinds of labour imaginable. Picture two human figures 
of stalwart proportions, naked allexcept the smallest pos¬ 
sible kilt and a pair of galligaskins, and black as culm 
could make them, engaged, the one in wfekmp a mat¬ 
tock against the solid wall of coal, the other iyMto velting 
up the resulting loose materials into a wagatMyfee tem¬ 
perature being meanwhile at about 
So that even the idle onlooker meHedas mjjfejr toe 
hottest of July's suns. It was, verily, astranghscene, 
and one attended with by no mean* common sensations. 
What made it the more striking was the dim and im¬ 
perfect light; not that this was shed through Davy’s 
life-protecting gauze, for no shell thing was here used, 
but that a couple fit r: ffl candles hkd to illuminate a 
pretty large spaoe, where all was of toe gloomiest, (to 
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tajui!y«‘frf«4Mi4 that! o*rtng.1«.toAstole»t wtoiintion 
of! to*tofellk«y*e hW3p»«»rfcaroely aw MWlMwft 
iwitt andil wm ouleioa4aobserve,how little<aftoto 
*peotrura,\'th*‘iidioati««.of the presenoe of hydrogen, 
appeared. mund-toilame of,outrieandtes*,' The n»% I 
may .xedfeek, ''•eenvedi'to work heartily And .merrily, 
though, it -twite. evidently a -scwere tobo»t; anAit; waa 
surprising-,tt>-observe Aw rapidly;tbe coal 

cettnfcfad Under <■. the; powerfully Applied blows, .of; to 
mattto. ,tt«tontoteroe tbat,with my wliolestr-eogth, 
anditis nofcbeiow average, I: could not hare brought 
do wahnlfto quantity of coal in the toe. ' And l was 
tight' T?bdre is, I wag told, A sleight of art in the 
btttieeae of to pitman, by which lie come* in time to 
gat through hi* work much more rapidly than any 
labourer could do not possessed of thi* peculiar -skill 
And in . the possession of this art there are many de¬ 
grees even amongst the men themselves, the rule of 
VArloty of gift* tlo*« holding good below, as well as upon 
the surface-of- the earth, in humble, as well' as in high 
employment The -labour* of the pitmen, if severe while 
they bat, are less protracted than those of many of the 
common children of,toil They work between seven 
and eight hours a-day, and can thus realise (in general) 
not much less than twenty shillings a-week, when their 
free houses and othqr perquisites are considered. This 
is, after all, better than being a farm-labourer in the 
Carse of Gowrie, where work is often begun at four in 
tke inorning, and carried on, with short intervals, till 
seven at night, for a remuneration not exceeding ten 
shiUings a-week. One .circumstance interfering with 
tiro. comfort of the pitmen may lie considered as a 
natural misfortune. It often happens that in seams of 
coal there is a pervading layer of a hard and incom¬ 
bustible composition, commonly called clunch i and this 
th^r are not only required to dig for nothing, but they 
Are fined for any portion of it which they aUow to come 
to the pit-mouth amongst other coal My guide pointed 
Otti the foul band to me on thiB occasion, and I re¬ 
marked the greater trouble which it cost in excavation. 
It was surely a strange tiling, he said, that chinch should 
be found at one level throughout the whole seam. ‘ By 
no means,’ said I. * if you consider how the whole seam 
-Was formed.’ ‘ But liow was that ?’ * Oho,’ said I, 
‘you have not happened to learn how coal was made. 
Well,' nothing can be niore simple than to tell you.’ 
When I explained how‘it was composed of vegetable 
matter collected and sunk in seas, and afterwards sub¬ 
jected to pressure, by which the character of the 
mattery was chan^td (bituminiued), ami showed that 
even a single seam contained several such layers, formed 
one after another, and sometimes in different circum¬ 
stance*, he was prepared to understand, and this he 
did very aptly, how,an Infusion of mud into the sea 
at the time .of the placing of one of these layers 
might' deteriorate-it.fin ultimate combustion as coal— 
in short, produce dunch, Sere was another oddity in 
my present aituatku—lecturing on the formation of 
(to in the midst of a .goodly seam of file article itself, 
and um ; *he Ample unlettered men who spend their 
live* hi working ite i.. 

As we returned towards the regions of lower tempe¬ 
rature^ my companion animated my pausing for a 
while to cool, Jest I might catch cold $ and I accordingly 
• A down veijy contentedly upon a bundle of straw for 
half an hew. During this toe several groups of pit¬ 
men going to their work in the remoter drifts Mused 
beside us, and. entered into a friendly chat I was 
anxious to converse with these men,- having heard of 
their r^irjar&able gad peculiar character: hut ifeeir u&- 

«athfcmagc,marh^ a eemKme’ bfJZZb 
■»•*# arm- n» lc)dat.^~ , proved fetal to ; my witos.1 
* ?“ 8a y i,e ^ iw ®tl(at toy met good banwaur with good 
" “"W** *? ** W*toA»re toprfifi and 
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toigrtoimasa wifi 
system; i buftitjumst., 
it<#Bnot>d,.tqfess r s 
better, endowad, notnres, 

Wtotiiu U'l! i'.'M. .1 '.'J Ip m: ,i>rtqbnf((HUii fsjt i.■ uoat.M!"d* 

in to -wsy to#*, a was tetavij# 5 £ito Wjpim 

where fheihories.arn. kfiP^.Uis.teJpag .a0p ^Ofc 
eess, lofty ifi to-rto,.and,^^hjWi l i.%iMl, Bfpwyjt 
stablBSiasualiy are, iHfoBftWto 
the ventilating process was not lmtetofmera^mn, fljw.I 
therefore experienced m ttM' to fclltoojipt 
the 1 mine temperature •«, resulting; to 

causes which produce it The hto to pxpt‘i$qrk, I 
was told that this was the condition ey|j£)Wbto*^M 
the commencement, ere the ventilating pntojlljqd.to 
fully established, and to consequences wfere yenf aerejfi 
upon the health of both men and horses, jp^roj 
cularly the latter. At that time, the men suffered gxqt.it 
annoyance from flies, and a large spews was ohtoSd 
which no one had ever seen anywhere before- 
when the temperature was at length reduced tu'a.me'dq- 
rate amount, this plague ceased, and the. stranger fly 
disappeared. In general, the fauna of (he. mines ,yi 
limitod. There are a few insects, with rats dud too, 
The horses seem to suffer nothing from their sjibter-! 
ranean confinement; but when any one is taken up to 
the surface on account of illness, or from any qtjicf 
cause, he is found at first quite blind amidst the, sun¬ 
light, nor does he recover his ordinary powers of vision 
for some days. ».. 

Having taken a hasty peep of the vast furnace 
used for the ventilation of the pit, I stepped once more 
into tlie -metal tub, and was quickly hoisted to the 
upper world. The chief sensation on coming out upon 
the upper gallery was that of intense cold; for, after the 
atmosphere of the interior, the slight frost existing upon 
the surface was feit very severely- On returning^ my 
guide’s chamber to resume my dross,, the. reflection, ,nf 
my figure in a mirror proved not the hast entertaining 
parr of the adventure. A hearty laugh at one’s self is 
perhaps amongst the pleasantest things in life, .and J 
here enjoyed it in full measure. , , \ 

The Monkwearmouth pit is allowed to bo to deep™ 
mine in England. Its unusual ptoftincUty is owing, to 
the necessity there is of passing through to superfot 
formation (magnesian limestone) in order to real® fbo 
coal. There is thus a scientific interest connected.'with 
this pit; for nowhere else in Britain can wo experfencc 
so sensibly, or to such an extent, that increase of Tieat 
whicli is found as we descend into the interior of the 
earth, an increase Apposed to averagd about*, degree of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer for ew 
ecended, and which would appareu 
absolute incandesoenoe If we coul 
The supposable connexion V.-swean this ste 
terior, andtlie hypothesis <ft 
tion of this and other globes, gives 
mines considerable. importance 
world, audit is of course interer 
sonal witness of the tote I way 
•ion, to the-cause cf to d 
the great northern oea 
no doubtdfit—.toto 
heda nearer to anr 
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tiich' is exactly 
^Mfinrk' Ttewwrfjftfe'w-ijea* 
% 'e'6inparatiyl;ly of recent date, 
there waa a received maxim 
fet'th'feeoal was aofrad to not to 
re’it' Was so’ "eoVetodt'a dogma 
fend HMmW 1 result ofignorarfee. 

: tiiteiKgeht 1 gbologiks to eonvinoe 
these, mw o( its vnsoundpess, as the following anecdote 
wijjl‘bhW/^A toffclethftij' Whb, besides huge 'possbs- 
sioto eMbwhdrc. had, a Stiiall moorland estate a little 
wsofo; the east of Durham, wished to sell it, to save 

g telf' the trottble of its management, when William 
£n, w founder of our system of stratification, 
him by chance 5tt ; a bookseller’s shop, and warned 
hilft igainst doing so 1 The gentleman was incredulous 
4 b to there being any valuable coal there; and it was 
vWnV«dme difficulty that he was induced.to allow Mr 
Smith twenty pounds to enable liim to make a survey 
aiid draw up a report, the whole value of the estate 
bbififf then not more than perhaps fifteen hundred,' 
reported strongly in favour of mining lienuath 
p^fitittatohd: attention was thus attracted to the sub- 
jttjt., Works were set agoing, and found successful. 
And to give to idea af what a change has come over 
the character of that spot of ground, one foot may 
suffice — natUely, that a short while ago a hundred 
thousand pounds were spent there upon one work. 
BgtdVeii with the discovery of this great fallacy, the 
prospects of ghe northern coal-field are not by any 
nibffris bright. The most intelligent engineer known to 
me in the district, alleges that the years nf its profit¬ 
able working .are much nearer a conclusion than is 
generally supposed. Some geologists have assigned 
British coll three thousand years; some six hundred; 
and the subject is,therefore one on which the public 
ibid no uneasiness. But these calculations arc founded 
oft data of the loosest kind, and have no value what¬ 
ever. According to the individual alluded to, twenty 
tjedrs is tftbre likely to be the term of profitable work¬ 
ing in no small portion of the British coal-fields. 
And for this result, the unsystematic way in which 
raiijlftg is Conducted, and the want of a public arrange¬ 
ment for'ftbe recording of local operations, will, he 

« nks, be chiefly to blame. The utter want of fore- 
ht, and indifference to those who come behind— 
tures of barbarism in all ages—are indeed moat dis¬ 
creditably shown in our coal-mines; and if some of 
th,e guilty generation prove themselves the sufferers, 
it will only be an unusually apt commencement to a 
national punishment which hRs in all respects been 
ticlily merited. 

1 MATCII-MAJUNG-^A TALE. 

E.rntv in a beautiful morning in the lovely month 
of June,’ the pretty little village of Alderfield v is all 
Mtir, two or three gigs and other vehicles were already 
drawn ffom their respective depositories, and preparing 
fttfifervil*, aftdnuwaM tlien a fair face peeped from an 
' and wa s almost instantly withdrawn, 
'With W smile of pleasure at the favourable 
fttafire df tiiewesther. Weil might peaceful little 
tofleid bd dwfefe# fehdairve, for this was the appointed 
io-nic party,* which had 
jdssip and conjecture for 
at letot r To be sure only a select few 
vtereittvited, but those who were out 
anxious to kftowwlio were ro, and those 
g, had riseirtbus laudably early to 
its of those who ware. 
the promoter of the present ftoti* 
y'cbn&teeeff-'by liuiffd others 


■ 


‘ fn Alderfield, inasmuch at 
property, and decidedly 
dl ‘occasion*. Her’ bouse 
sS-thc most fashionable; tel 
%e'<to^'fefi(.v i in v the '•village. 1 ', cSIto.bwtl 


no children, and was WW in the least impeded In the 
exercise of her will by a tittle 'flit' goUjr.y'ihUalwnd; ' who 
seldom spoke at all, turd when he attempteiil'toi do so, 
was talked down at once by his lady, Hitdwjrfbstune 
was small; she had inherited a largo dnaat trsafy 
ageand why she had married Mb Weathtohlfiv'Mftbody 
could surmises unless that it wera to show her entiw inJ 
dependence .of opinion, and iier perfeet freedom'Of wlU; 

She was a stout but very eomely dame of forty-ftve 
or thereabouts, with a pleasant voice and smile, ft merry 
laugh, and a manner peculiarly attractive from( its 
warmth and heartiness. She was a greatpatronoso rif 
‘ young people,’ especially young ladies, fond of * baWug 
them with her,’ and devising pleasures for th?m some* 
times not over-judicious in their character. ‘ What did 
girls go from home for but to enjoy themselves?’ she 
would often remark, as if home were a place destitute 
. f .'ujoyments, iustead of forming the centre of the very 
' v ami purest pleasures. Sq, wlmn s’ho had young 
-nds staying with her, which was very frequently the 
case, slle took’good eaxe that they should never ‘loseio 
day;’ for she would have considered twenty-four hours’ 
respite from the pursuit of pleasurg as so much lost time. 
What with parties at home and abroad, by land and by 
water, drives to the county town, and visits to every 
exhibition that might happen to begstationed there; she 
contrived to keep her guests in a very undesirable state 
of excitement from their arrival to their departure. At 
the timqgny story begins, she had two very pretty girls 
for her inmates, and it was principally on their account 
that she had planned a party to Baton Abbey, a fine old 
ruin some seven or eight miles from Alderfield A very 
wet season had marred several previous projects Of the 
kind, therefore Mrs Weatlierliill and her invited guests 
looked forward with no little anxiety to the day, and 
watched the barometer with intense interest. G?ent 
was the joy of all concerned when a cloudless morning 
gave promise of some hours of equally cloudless enjoy¬ 
ment, and all prepared with alacrity to set forth, Mrs 
Weatherhill had pri vate reasons also for wishing her plan 
to prosper. She considered this party of much greater 
importance than as a mere meeting for amusement, and 
had anxieties and hopes on the subject as yet only known 
to herself. SIio unfortunately delighted in that mis¬ 
chievous and unwarrantable interference in the affaire 
of others called match-making, and she hoped on this 
occasion to lay the foundations of two marriages at 
least. Two gentlemen, whom she asked to join her 
party, seemed to her precisely suited to her two young 
guests, who were neither of them, ffs far as she knew, 
pre-engaged; and so far from suspecting that there 
was anything improper in her designs, she gave herself 
great credit for planning two such eligible unions. She 
was sure Arthur Bonnington mist want a wife. He 
must be dreadfully lonely in his rumbling old house; 
with nothing but Mb books to amuse him; and; With 
his large fortune, it was a burning shame that be dii 
not marry. Could any woman be found more-sure to suit 
him than Lue» Austin, who was as quiet; and almost 
as fond of books as hitnself; very pretty, well-born and 
bred; and supposing she had no fortune, what could <fia* 
signify to a man so wealthy as Mr Bonnington ? Mary 
Granby, her other protegee, was a very different girt 
from Lucy; but she would therefore he tlie-mote likely 
to please the fancy of young Scarborough, the surgeon 

newly settled in Y-(the county town), who, as {tin 

Weatherhill said to herself, must marry somebody at 
any rate, if he meant to get into respeetableupractice. 
Mary was a handsome, shrewd, showy git{,-ftetive and 
cheerful, and well able to take a prototomtt place ib 
society—-no small merit in the with of. Ainadleal man 
aiming at popularity^ Motoom, 
was to have, a thousand" pounds, thelegtoy >£'%£$? god. 
mother, but at present in her &thie* , »-lSn<Bii>hediaViug 
been executor to the OKHady Iff qdtotitsA' MrsWtotlief- 
hiB, Who, tio otie knew htmvhaagdoW- 
ledgoof titet»ivaJfta«kiM ' * 
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petty independent of his profession; and the watch 
; seemed in every way so equal, that she thought it Would 
: be an actual sin not to try to bring it about. Anxiously, 
therefore, did the ‘ foundress of the feast’ anticipate her 
pie-nic to listen. 

Nine o’clock, the Appointed hour of assembling," pud 
arrived, and Mrs Weatherhill’s barouche wits at the 
doOb, and Mr Weatherhill safely bestowed in one corner 
of it. Then the young ladies took their places, and 
I Mrs Weatherhill followed, having first seen divers 
weii-stoeked baskets and hampers, and sundry cloaks 
and umbrellas, packed into a light cart, which was to 
attend thpm to the abbey. Then came a family jaunt¬ 
ing-car, with its family load—father, mother, and three 
or four grown and growing-up sons and daughters; 
then Dr Derwent’s gig, hearing the worthy rector and 
pis lady; and lastly, Mr Sanderson, the attorney’s 
vehicle," occupied by its owner, a sturdy old bachelor, 
accompanied by his maiden sister. Titus the proces¬ 
sion moved off", but did not by any means include the 
. whole party; for many were to join it on the road, and 
several stragglers from remote quarters were to meet 
the main body at the«abbey. 

Certainly Mary Granby looked very stylish in the 
epiart silk pelisse and gay hat which Mrs Weatherhill 
had recommended her to wear on the occasion; and 

S Austin never was prettier than in the simple 
dress and straw bonnet, which her own percep¬ 
tion of the fitness of things had taught her *o adopt. 
Apd Mrs Weatherhill thoughf, as she looked on them, 

' that never were two damsel: more captivating, or more 
sure of conquest; the only fear that shadowed her 
pleasure .being, lest by any dire mischance either of the 
beaux Bhbuld fail to keep his appointment; lest Arthur 
Bopoington should have been seized with a fit of shy¬ 
ness or low spirits—no uncommon occurrence; or young 
Scarborough called away to attend to some broken 
limb, Or case of sudden illness. Bat her apprehensions 
proved groundless; for when the party from Alderficld 
arrived at llston, the two young men were already there; 
and it seemed a good omen to Mrs Weatherhill that 
they had been punctual to their appointment. 

Mrs Weathflrhill was now in her glory. Before the 
loiterers of the company arrived, she had managed to 
establish Arthur Bonnington As the temporary guardian 
of Lucy Austin, and to fasten Mary Granby on young 
Scarborough’s arm; and the group had soon dispersed 
among the ruins, or were tracing the little winding 
paths of the neighbouring woods, with that quickly- 
lnnrea^big friendliness which grows nowhere so rapidly 
as on a rural excursion, such as this whereof 1 write. 

It would take up too much space to detail all that 
was said or done on that momentous day. Suffice it, 
that it was unmarked by serious accident or unfavour¬ 
able change of the weather, which circumstances will 
occasionally mar the delights of a party of pleasure; 
flat Mra Weatherhill’s schemes seemed to thrive be¬ 
yond heir utmost hopes; and that, before bidding them 
good night, she had engaged both Arthur Bonnington 
and young Scarborough to dine at her house early in 
the following Week. The readiness with which her in¬ 
vitation was accepted, she took as an excellent omen of 
the impression already made on the minds of the gen¬ 
tlemen in question by the charms Of her fair visitants. 

Prom that evening to the day of her dinner-party, 
Mrs Weatherhill, when alone with Lucy and Mary, 
taftted of little except the two young men who, she 
maintained, had paid them such marked attention; and 
whilst Lucy, with native delicacy, shrunk from her 
redlying on the suggest Of Arthur Bonnington, Mary, 
whilst deprecating for more loudly the jest respect¬ 
ing Mr Bcwbtwoegh and ‘herself, evidently enjoyed it. 
She laughed awl listened, And she did not listen beed- 
feSaly. fine w^s by no means so much attached to a 
Country hornt—% whose neighbourhood eligible bache- 
12” but plentiful, where she was under 

of rather homely parents, and-expected 
|gf|^WacUve part in the management of si* 


youhger brothers and sisters—as to object to leave it, 
if a tolerably good ' opportunity fdr doing So offered. 
Besides, having arrived at the age usually called that of 
discretion, She was exceedingly anxious to get possession 
of her ‘ own thousand pounds,* which, as we nave said, 
was at present in her father’s hands. Her marriage 
would be an event, she thought, after which he could 
have no possible pretext for retaining it; and Incited by 
these considerations, and Mrs Weatherhill’s representa¬ 
tions of the advantages of the mktcli, she boldly resolved 
that, if Henry Scarborough did propose for her, she 
would accept him. If he d^i not, she was not yet des¬ 
perately in love with him, and there was no harm done. 
Full of these thoughts, she dressed herself in the most 
becoming style she could devise, resolved that Mr 
Scarborough should not find her less charming in a 
drawing-room than in the ruins of llston Abbey; and 
so effectually did she carry out her intentions on the 
occasion of their second meeting, that Scarborough, 

during his long solitary ride from Alderfleld to Y - , 

owned to himself that she had impressed him as no 
woman had ever done before. He had been for some 
time thinking of looking out for a wife; and hearing 
from Mrs Weatherhill an account of the ‘high respec¬ 
tability’ of Miss Granby’s connexions, accompanied by 
a judicious hint of her forthcoming thousand pounds, a 
few more visits to the enchantress decided his course. 
He proposed, and was duly accepted; and Mrs Weather- 
hill thanked heaven, while she applauded her own 
foresight, for the favourable terminutioisof one of her 
plans. 

That her other project respecting Arthur Bonnington 
and Lucy Austin was likely to end as ’much to her 
mind, she was still doubtful; for tho'ngh there were 
many symptoms which she deemed auspicious, there 
was little appearance of progress in the affair. To any 
close observer, indeed, it would have been evident that 
Lucy was anything hut slightly interested in this event. 
•Her heart, with its pure young untried affections, was 
already the prize—alas! the unsolicited prize—of the 
quiet and somewhat melancholy student. He evidently 
preferred her society to that of any other member of 
Mrs Weatherhili’s circle, and listened to her music, and 
pointed out tlie beauties of his favourite authors, and 
talked to her by the hour together in a low earnest 
voice, as he did to none beside. But. it was not of love™ 
not of marriage. He was pleased to find one so gentle 
and intellectual, who would listen unweariedly to tbe 
revealings of his romantic imaginations and somewhat 
morbid sensibilities; and this, which in fact was but 
refined egotism, poor Lucy received with love and gra¬ 
titude, as proofs of his affectionate confidence. It blight 
have been so—she might soon have grown necessary to 
his happiness in this very character of patient and sym¬ 
pathising confidante —and with her unselfish and devoted 
nature, they might have been married and happy. But 
Mrs Weatherhill unfortunately took it into her head that 
she could expedite matters by enlightening Mr Boh- 
nington’s mind as to her own view of the case She 
was convinced his modest diffidence alone stood fit his 
way; at any rate, it was her duty not to permit Mitt 
Austin’s affections to be trifled with. Accordingly, 
having contrived a tite-a-tete with tho tardy lovef.lae 
introduced the subject by naming the approaching tirttf- 
riage of Miss Granby to Mr Scarborough. From thkt 
it was easy to allude to the party to llston, And thChCB 
to glide to the topic of his own supposed attachment®) 
Lucy. Mr Bonnington heard her, first with surprise, 
then with evident vexation. , 

‘ You really distress me, Mrs Weatherisill; ydu ire 
labouring under, some strange delusion. I coniider 
Miss Lucy Austin as a most exoffient And estimable* 


sUch a manner towards herf why have you 
such marked attention ever since yonr first into 
to herf I sm sure Henry Scwboraugh hAs 
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showed a greater .preference for Mary than you for Miss 
Austin; and,now,you tell me that it all meant no¬ 
thing.' . 

‘ I told you no‘such thing, Mrs Weatherhill. I said, 
and I still say, .that I respect and esteem Miss Austin; 
I consider fayr in the light of one of my most valued 
friends; but I have never given her cause to suppose 
that I wished to engage her regard in any more serious 
character. You forget, also, that a great portion of what 
you call attentions I couid not avoid paying to the lady, 
dictated as they were by yourself.’ ‘By me, Mr Bou- 
nington ?’ ‘ Certainly. Did we walk, you bade me escort 
her; did We dance, you solicited me as her partner; and 
so on through all our intercourse. I will not say that. I 
did not prefer these arrangements, but prudence would 
probably have made me less exclusive in them but for 
your own directions.’ ‘ Then my poor Lucy is to lx; 
deceived and deserted!’ exclaimed Mrs .Weatherhill 
‘ that gentlest, most affectionate creature, to be wounded 
so deeply and fatally. Oh, Mr Bonnington! you have 
deceived us all!’ ‘ You use strong language, madam. 
I cannot accuse myself of having ever wilfully deceived 
any one, and there can be no desertion in a case like the 
present. In one point, I both hope and believe you are 
mistaken. I am sure Miss Austin has too much good 
sense to bestow her affections unsought; least of all 
where there could be so little inducement to do so. 1 
am sorry, very sorry, this misunderstanding has oc¬ 
curred, as it must, for some time at least, deprive me 
of the pleasuij* of Miss Austin’s society.’ So saying, he 
arose, and bidding Mrs Weatherhill good morning, 
abruptly quitted the house. 

Yet, as he rode back to Iiis lonely mansion, Arthur 
Bonnington, ir* recalling the events of the last few 
weeks, felt less at case in his mind than he had antici¬ 
pated. Now that his attentions to Lucy Austin had 
been remarked upon by a third party, they struck las 
own conscience in a way they had never done holme, 
and he felt lie was not wholly free irom blame, should 
she have misinterpreted them. Yet Mrs Wcattierhill’s 
conduct had been most preposterous. Hud that, lady 
had the discretion to remain quiet, had she not pre¬ 
maturely spoken to him on the subject of Lucy Austin, 
it is not unlikely that the gentle charms of the fair girl 
might have wakened in a heart that deemed itself for 
ever blighted a purer passion than it had yet known. 
But Mrs Weatherhill could not be passive; even when 
tilings looked most favourably, she must interfere; and 
her eagerness in this instance had defeated its own 
purpose. Arthur Bonnington, as he rode' home that, 
day, came to a conviction that he had narrowly escaped 
the machinations of an inveterate match-maker, whose 
designs it was an absolute duty to circumvent. 

Meanwhile, how fared it with Lucy ? She knew not, till 
some angry expressions from Mrs Weatherhill indicated 
the fact, that some violent and unsatisfactory explana¬ 
tion had occurred between that lady and Arthi ■ Bon¬ 
nington ; and, alas t with that knowledge came the bitter 
feeling that she had been compromised and degraded in 
his opinion by the imprudent conduct of one who ought 
to have shielded her delicacy with the care of a mother. 
She said nothing; but her varying colour and trembling 
Iknbs told a tale of mental suffering most intelligible to 
good Miss Sanderson, who happened to be present when 
the disclosure took place. With that tact which is an 
inestimable quality when united to kindness of heart, 
she found a speedy pretext for withdrawing Lucy from 
the room, and conducting her to the quiet precincts of 
herown chamber. There a flood of tears relieved the 
poor,girl, and told more eloquently than words the wound 
that her womanly feelings had received; 

Alas! it was too true that Lucy had ventured to love, 
before tier affections had been explicitly sought by him 
to. whom she had yielded them. She loved, too, with a 
depth and tenderness .which Mrs Weatherhill was quite 
uftable |o appreciate. A fl her regret consisted in the fail¬ 
ing ofherpwject far* * good matchand she would have 
'qsf to be cOhsoled at once, could another as 


apparently suitable have been found. To day that the 1 
station and wealth of Mr Bonnington had not contri¬ 
buted to increase the brightness of the visions .that had 
floated through Lucy’s mind, would be saying too much; 
hut still site was as far from being a mete. Speculating 
husband-seeker as any one could possibly be. But she 
had a kind lyid generous nature, whose impulses her 
contracted pieans bad never yet permitted her to gratify. 
Iler father was an officer and a gentleman, hut beyond 
his half-pay, he liad very little of this world’s wealth* 
and Lucy had certainly admitted the idea of his happi¬ 
ness in her prosperity. Still, independent of all these 
considerations, she had loved dearly and truly, and now 
her vision—her bright and happy vision—wis dashed 
to pieces in a moment. There was nothing to hope, 
except that Arthur Bonnington would utterly forget 
her, since, as her awakened fears suggested, he could 
only remember her with contempt anil disgust.. Could 
have followed her own inclinations', she would at 
-*e have returned home: but \trs Weatherhill opposed 
her doing so on two grounds; first, that it would seem 
as if she were leaving abruptly on Arthur Bowiington's 
account; and, secondly, that Mary Granby, who was to 
be married next month, could by no means dispense 
with her services as bride’s-maid. Mrs Weatherhill had 
insisted that Miss Granby’s nuptials should be solem¬ 
nised at Alderfield ; and the family of the bride, feeling 
all tlie convenience of the arrangement, had not offered 
any very vehement opposition to it. 

Lucy was spared the pain of seeing Mr Bonnington 
again during her stay, by^his busty departure far the 
continent; and could she have found consolation in the 
propagation of an untruth, she might have received it 
from th(> general report of the neighbourhood, that he 
had left the country in consequence of her refusal of 
him. A few days after his interview with Mrs Weather- 
lull, he set out fat London, and from thence proceeded 
to explore the Wautios mid romantic features of the 
woods and mountains of Germany, a country he had 
often expressed a desire to visit. Amidst new scenes 
and people, it was natural that tlie events of the past 
should rapidly become less prominent in hi* mind; 
but still there were tunes when the idea*would intrude, 
that if Lucy Austin were not a designing actor in Mrs 
WeatlierluU’s schemes, she had not been quite fairly 
treated; add remembrances oj' her mild blue eyes, her 
varying cheek, and gentle voice, intruded amidst his 
day-dreams more frequently than was quite consistent 
with his peace. Meantime Lucy, under Mrs Weather- 
hill’s auspices, was dragged from sci'Tie to scene el gaiety, 
in which her sick heart could take no part, and was at 
once longing for and dreading her return to her humble 
home. The bitter idea that she had been lowered in 
the estimation of him whose regard, she valued above 
that of every other person, was a sting in Lucy’s bosom 
far whose poison there seemed to be no cure. The 
time arrived for the marriage of Mary Granby and Mr 
Scarborough, and Mrs WeaiherhiU’s exultation knew 
no bounds. Ifere was a match that would in all pro*, 
bability have never taken place, but for her manage^ 
merit; and so said the bride’s father, as he privately 
thanked her for the interest she had token in his ‘ dear 
girl’s’ welfare. 1 ; * 

Lucy Austin did not fall a victim to brain-fovet, or 
perish within a few months by tho mote insidious irt* 
roads of consumption; but if a broken or a blighted 
heart be one in which hope and happy love ate crushed 
for ever, and whose capacity for the keen enjoyment of 
life, which youth should experience, is irretrievably lost, 
a snuh was hers from the time of her unfortunate visit 
*to Alderfield. Her constitution was never robust, stiff 
now, without being subject to any specific disorder, she 
gradually fell into delicate health, and in a year Or two 
was considered amongst her friends as a confirmed in¬ 
valid. Her father died ; and as the Render prevision he 
had been able to make tat her was insufficient to support 
her in the house they had hitherto occupied, she dis- 
i posed of herSatoiture, andwentto board with a widowed 
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female relative who resided at’ a iCmaS "WlataliDgHptane 
on the east coast of England. She mms revisitedrAL 
darfleid, sod her intercourse with that neiahbauriilDOd 
consisted almost entirely in am occasional sntTespnBCstas# 
with an old acquaintance, >Mus Satsdereon, :fot whom 
she retained Mm most affectionate regard.; , • * 

Five op six • years had now gone by, pud bow had 
Mrs Weatheihfll’a match-making prospers^ with Mr 
t and Mira Scarborough f Even worse than poor Lucy’s 
wooing; fbritwasninere union of apparent suitabilities, 

| without'any genuine foundation for mutual happiness, 
i MrsiWeathorhid had represented Mary Granby to her 
betrothed as a perfect treasure of ingenuity and in¬ 
dustry ; Abd certainly in her father’s house, compelled 
by cinoumstiutces, she had displayed something of these 
qualities. Hut now, as a wife, she thought she had a 
right to be 'exempt from what she termed ‘ mere 
drudgery/ and having an overweening love of display, 
a considerable stock of pride, and a fondness for amuse¬ 
ment, she was disposed to exercise her activity more in 
spending money than in saving it She discovered, also, 

' within a very short time after her marriage, that Scar¬ 
borough possessed a most violent temper, and to avoid 
its explosions, and at the same time to obtain what she 
wished to have, she descended to many mean and despi¬ 
cable subterfuges, w^ieh, when detected, were sure to 
draw down upon her a double portion of her husband's 
wrath. Besides, he had a constant source of complaint in 
the non-payment of the thousand pounds which her father 
still retained, and which no application could draw 
from him; and this subject was one which Scarborough 
never failed to mention when he had any dispute with 
his wife, hi short, constant bickerings soon made 
their home a wretched one, and the husband gladly left 
it to seek Bociety and amusement elsewhere. Mary, 
meanwhile, was not scary for his frt quent absence, ns 
she thereby was enabled to pursue her own course ot 
extravagance and folly with more freedom; and the end 
of all this may be easily conceived, beat borough got 
into difficulties, lost his business, fell into intemperate 
habits, and at the end of tight years after the gay 
bridal fete at Alderfield, Mary found herself a widow, 
with two helpless children, dependent on tin* laa ity of 
her husband’s relatives, whereby alone she vat, kept 
from utter destitution. 

Arthur Bonmngton’s sojourn on the i.mtment was 
protracted from month to month, till it had even ex¬ 
tended to yean, and when he did at last return to his 
solitary mansion, hts visits to Mrs Weatherhill were 
few, amLthe name of Lucy Austin never passed his lips. 
But it happened one day that business led him to call 
on Mr Sanderson the attorney, and as that gentleman 
was from home, hia client requested to see Miss Sander¬ 
son, a* he wished to leave a message with her. lie 
found the odd lady sitting iu her little parlour, and as 
he was announced, she laid down her spectacles and an 
open letter she had been perusing, and rose to receive 
him. But in vain she bogged him to he seated; he 
heard as though he heard not, nod stoqd for some mo¬ 
menta wttirbis eyes rivetted on the letter, winch seemed 
to absorb his attention; for though it was years since 
he had seen it he recognised the graceful though some¬ 
what peculiar hand in which Lucy Austin, years ago, 
had transcribed for him some pieces of poetry. Great 
was Miss Sanderson’s surprise when, with flushed cheek 
and trembling voice, her visitor stammered out the ques¬ 
tion, 1 If that were not the hand-writing of Miss Lucy 
Austin?' ‘It is/ was the reply; ‘it is a letter which I 
received from her this morning/ Boimington imme¬ 
diately Inquired her present residence, adding to his 
question a hope that sho whs well. ' She is living at 
L-—/ was the answer. ‘ I am sorry to say her health 
is very indifferent. She lias been delicate ever since 
she was at Aldbtfleld, seme years ago; and latterly, l 
ftar, lierilhwss hi. assuming a more alarming character/ 

* Miss SWderson,* said Bennington, after an embarrassed 
,. jwfkteH huh are a friend of £ucy*—you have ever bees 
; W* v’*"®- 1 remember the respect and regard With 


which She 'dtedvhovspeak «fyaSv iCYqn >itx itUe,early days 
of your acquaintance.; I lam soxiOTis-tfe atkyfejt boa 
stThngcquestiOh, < mid; behave nsp,>J SOisdwith aitfue 
and single puXpe sen-hot from curiosity, oti for any Other 
trifling reason; i dip/ you think "that LUcyuAuStin had 
ewer ally regardw-Jn, cum Word, do yon thank* "she ever 
timed' me?’ lion do, indeed, task a strange* question, 
Mr BaUniPgton, 7 ! saM Miss Sandersem *abd I scarcely 
foci justified in replying; to itu but,! trusting to your 
honour to keep my conTnwmiaatSon saenaL I will venture 
to tell you that, most unfortunately for jbertcl£ Lucy 
Austin did love you— I could find in isay heart to say, 
far better than you deserved.’ ‘Better, indeed/ said 
Bonmngton sadly; ‘ I must have seemed false and heart¬ 
less m her eyes, and in yours also; bit, believe me, if I 
did trifle with her happiness, I did so most unwittingly. 
My heart had scarcely recovered the wound# inffieted 
by another's faithlessness, and knew not that her gentia 
influence, sweet and soothing though I felt it to be, could 
ever awaken a now affection within me. But now I 
know that this might have been, and that a purer awl 
happier love than I had known before might have arisen 
for me, had not Mrs Weather hill's premature interference 
startled me from my dream. By her coarse intermed¬ 
dling she aroused the suspicion that I was merely looked 
upon as a “ good speculation,” and the idea that Lui y 
knew and acquiesml m her design w ns most repulsive 
to my feelings. I determined to break through the net 
at once; 1 left England in the first hi at of my unmiy- 
aneo, but 1 have m ver since met m in or v onion whose 
affection could be to me vv hat I now know Lucy Austin's 
aught have been!’ 

Before Arthur Boimington left Miss Sanderson, lip 

had determined to visit L-without iklav, and if he 

found laity’s sentiments respecting himself still un¬ 
changed, to offer her the only lompensution he could 
for tin, years ot suffering she* hid undergone, by pro¬ 
posing to make her his wile. In a few day# his journey 
was accomplished, and he stood before the door of the 
humble dw piling that Lucy inhabited, striving to still 
the beatings of Ins heart before he ventured to rafte the 
knocker. The door was at length opened, and he was 
show n into an apartment, evidently prep ir« d w ith stmie 
can for the reception ot an invalid; v hum, his fears too 
plamly told him. 'ihc little old-fashioned sofa was 
placed near the Are, and piled with pillows; a small 
table was drawn un beside it, and on this was laid an 
open bible, a plate with a few grapes, and a small vase of 
fl nvers. Iu a few seconds the door opened, and the mis¬ 
tress of the house entered. She was a pale, thin, lady¬ 
like personage; and though evidently embarrassed by the 
presence of u stranger, received Arthur with the greatest 
politeness. When informed that he was an old friend 
of Miss Austin, she shook her head, and said she feared 
Lney was too weak to see any one whose pretence 
might agitate her; but she also offered, if the gentleman 
would leave his name, to -do her beat to prepare her 
cousin to see him on the following day. 

And on the morrow they met; lie but little changed 
in outward appearance since (heir first interview amidst 
the woods and ruins of listen, she so wan, so wasted, 
so utterly altered, that, hut for her voice, amHlie aqpres- 
sion of her blue soft eye, ho would scarcely have recap f 
msed her. It was a solemn meeting; hot Lucy vww 
calm, for sho knew that her destiny was fixed, and site 
dreaded not to speak of the past, which deuld sxeroise 
no farther influence on the future. It was in vain that 
Arthur talked of hope, of renewed health, of years of 
love and happiness that they yet might pass together. 
She knew it could never be; yet she allowed him to call 
in further medical advice, and to remove her to a more 
genial climate, feeling that, by her eompUanos, she se¬ 
cured to him the after satisfection of know)fag that oil 
had been done for her which could be dona > But' she 
told him these Cases came too lafo; and thd toft him 
the truth. Si* weeks after his visit to.L—p-, Arthur 
Boimington raw the earth laid over bah who, pat for 
the officious meddling of a mafcA-md/eiv might have 
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bfi*a Mring'Mb happy and honoured -wife, bleat hersalfy 
and difftisiittg btesalngs wronnd her. .. „ i; , , 

Mr* Wewtberbfll Swept bitterly when. Boimington de¬ 
tailed to.harthe cnrouirata.ut !08 of Lucy's, death; and the 
had no def^ce-toioffiribwhon; her own indireat slmre in 
tbo cathstraphfe was■ referred to, except that the had 
‘ acted'; fo*’the-tbest.' Bat Bennington's upbraiding* 
were >not I without a salutary affect From that time 
forward MrstWwitheiShill, .a* tnnah from terror of public 
opinion’ ah rcinorse, avoided interfering in any way with 
the marrying or giving in marriage of her numerous 
friends and acqua iutanoe. 

-u- -j. ; * _ 

A LIBRARY-OLD BOOKS. 

What an interesting place is a library; how suggestive 
of lofty, noble, and solemn thoughts! The well-laden 
•halves bear tire intellectual labours of centuries. Here 
the past and tire present commingle peacefully; here the 
fiercest and most uncompromising opponents find, side 
by side, a quiet resting-place—no noisy contention is 
hoard—no vainglorious assertions assail the ear—no 
angry disputation or bitter recrimination disturbs us: 
a seductive repose invites to contemplation and patient 
research. 

A feeling somewhat akin to the mournful arises with 
the thought, that the busy and devoted authors of the 
multitudinous works around us have passed away for 
ever; the brains that conceived, and the hands that 
oboyed, have^Uike returned to their original dust. This 
feeling is, however, relieved by the consciousness that 
the mind still exists in the printed page: that in all 
these volumes, worm-eaten and time-stained though 
they be, we yeteiind the reflex of the soul of the writer. 
How they speak of tire industry of the dead! Hero are 
massive tomes with their thousand pages, before which 
a modern would shrink m diymuv. If, externally, they 
be so imposing, what shall we say when we open and 
peruse them? There, amid much tiiat is dark :uid 
valueless, we find yet more convincing proofs of this 
indefatigability, the most minute detail in description, 
with the most extensive elaboration of argument; and 
though we may lament that so much industry was often 
employed to very little purpose, yet we cannot but he 
impressed by the example, and respect the memory, of 
these intellectual architects of other days. Some of them 
caught glimpses of the glories to come: their hearts 
were in their workB: a volume was often the labour of 
a lifii; and, therefore, shall the.r existence end only with 
time? 

Hero wo may seo and trace the history of man’s ex¬ 
perience. Here is that which gives him his present 
proud pre-eminence. Annihilate the literature of the 
woridy and, although myriads of busy heads and hands 
would soon be employed in the work of resuscitation, what 
a fearful check would be given to the progress of civili¬ 
sation!. Does not our experience consist in knowing 
how to avoid error ? Shall we, then, blame those "-hose 
Writings, like watcli-towera and bencons, warn us from 
shoals aud quicksands ? They laboured not in vain, if 
wo can 'Steer our course the straighter; and better is it 
to- ‘qpeak' honest error, than to suppress conscious 
troth.’ v 

i (Hews ambition may come and read a humbling lesson; 
here pridedisooverit* own bitter recoil; here the sophist 
may team truth, and the dogmatist benevolence; here 
the sceptic may resolve his doubts, osd ftlio. intolerant 
forget' his -persecutions; and, on the other hand, the 
good,- the trojy great, the aspiring; the humble, the 
persevering, hi ay come, and all find their stimulus and 
their reward. Hero is the history of disappointed hope 
and despairing exertion; .here may we read how un- 
1 Wearied toil went unrewarded ; how men < wert so da* 
voted to their: studies, that they forgot family and. 
f«aadtt«nd tha bright 'Sunshine, and the glad face of 
iiariWj au&fd)Lihitt tank** life joyeoa, to shut : them- 
selvenmp ks-dark upd/dirity rooras. pouriag out their 
idwteaanjaHpto.'l&^ge, ceasing oiUj»'to write when. 


their ,hearts stoodstiil-t-digging their grave white build¬ 
ing their monument. - . 'irvv, ■( M uu- ;v"i .A 
l i fere, again, may we read of success; of Voward. and 
well-earned horlanrs y.of .national plaudits; and - sculp¬ 
tured-effigies ; of .the height of human feme: yet hre 
the known and tike unknown riot unequal «totii«oloarij 
tire one dies -5 here he has .risen—he is there, no higher ; 
tile other passes away, knowing, that his reward Mill 
eome, that his memory will live for ages, and grow 
brighter, as men think on the patient faith-which-did 
its work in obscurity. Here is that which shall outlast 
the hardest marble 4 here is the true ■mommontum i hede 
is that which directs, threatens, cautious, and convinces. 
We arc constrained to respect what we should other¬ 
wise consider as useless, when we reflect that in all this 
tliere was at least intellectual culture, Steps Wore taken 
in the right direction, thought was exercised and ele¬ 
vated, and through good and evil the world was In* 

'""fed. Many steps were inevitably taken in the 
” U of error; but among these men found the true 
basis, adding thought to thought, inquiry to inquiry;! 
until at last has arisen that glorious intellectual super¬ 
structure which now surrounds us, in which the dreams 
of the past have become realities for the present and 
future. 

1 low interesting to be shut up % alone with bonks! 
Alone with books? Is not here the true society? Of a 
certainly no voice is heard, and all the eloquence i# 
mute: but who will faint or grow weary ? What plea¬ 
sure m exploring shelf after shelf, musing over *nusty 
volumes, with their voluminous titles and quaint phra¬ 
seology ! The pleasure, not less than the occupation, is 
exhaustions. Ilcre is a venerable folio Which the.worms 
have not respected, as innumerable holes, pierced 
through the heart of the mighty volume from cover to 
cover, abundantly testify. How would the good fold 
author grieve could he witness the vermicular havoc 
made among his precious arguments and impregnable 
positions! Regretfully we turn the leaves, and closing- 
the book, restore it to its place on the shelf, hoping 
that in a new edition the spirit of the writer may be 
preserved from impending destruction. Now we come 
to a rare relic—a folio printed on volltpn, by rife fa¬ 
thers of the art, Johannes Fust and Petrus Schouffer, 
in (lie year M.eocc.i.xv., as appears by the colophon ap¬ 
pended to the concluding columns, and which gives the 
information as to the date and" place of publication, now 
always found on the title-page. What beauty and skill 
are visible in the mechanical portion of the work; how 
straight and accurately adjusted arff the columns; how; 
very black is the ink; and how bright and mid the 
colours of the illuminations I Verily, mem were giants in 
those days; for thus, in the infancy, nay, the very baby¬ 
hood of tire art, did they create a work which may: 
honourably compete with the productions of modem' 
skill. • 

What have we next? a title-page whose border showy 
all the emblems of mortality. At the top is -a death’s 
head standing qn the cross boues, crowned by an hour-, 
glass; on each side are skeletons, pick-axes, and shovels ; 
and underneath a morteloth, or some Other symbol. of 
mourning; within is printed, ‘London’s Dreadful^Ijsir. 
tation, or a Collection of All the Bills of 
this present year, beginning the 27th .of:4taijpfiji&.' 
1004, and ending the 19th of December faUetw^g;: 
also the general or whole year’s bill, aropgR|w|h < >^pp < ' 
Report made to the King’s most Excellent MiyesJIy. By 
the Company of Parish Clerks of London.- ” 

is indeed a fearful volume, eo nt ata fog 
awful details of sweeping mortality. Tbse ftrihspwfWS;:': 
for the week ending Dee. 27th, lii04, dun . 

death only of plague is reoroded; fromthl* to, the Uth; 
February following, no death; from this diaease agrid 
occurs; when one mote is rogigtoxri&iW# agfciRibnfcwife. 
until the- 9th .May, when.Hie gnMafei of..dei^Mi*i»:%and - 
the regiater. states, * pariahesdearof the pinftttfc Ml 
parishes' infected, 4,?- Ob th^afitb.Hay ’tin maths duffti* 
a, and ’pwiriie*.Mooted, fcp Hbfi.irarife & 0 owin( the 
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deaths are 17, and ‘parishes infected, S.’ Prom this 
time the mortality increases with the increasing heat of 
the weather; for on the 20th June the deaths are 168 , 
July 4th, 470; 18th, 1089; August 1st, 2010; 18th, 
3980; 29th, 6102; September 5th, 6988; 19th, 7103; 
at which date the mortality reaches its maximum, 1 and 
the ‘parishes clear of the plague are 4# parishes in¬ 
fected, 126.’ On the 3d October the deaths have dimi¬ 
nished to 4929; 17th, 2665; 31st, 1031. ‘Parishes in¬ 
fected, 97.’ The sucoeeding week'shows Rn increase, the 
deaths being 1414. ‘Parishes infected, 110.’ On the 
21St November the deaths are 652; December 5, 210; 
dhd on the 19th, at which date the book ends, 281. 
* Parishes clear of the plague, G2; parishes infected, 68.’ 
Prom the general bill for the whole year, we find that 
i the 

j Total of all the christenings was - 9,907 

Total of all the burials this year,* - 97,300 

Whereof, of the plague, - - - 08,596 * 

There are some curious entries in the list of diseases 
i and causes of death : for instance—‘ Chnsomes and in¬ 
fants for the year, 1,9,8; meagrom and hcadaeh, 12 ; 
rising of the lights, 397 ; stopping ol the stoniarii, 332 ; 
coliick and wind' 4 , 134, frighted, 23, guping m the 
guts, 1288 ; starved at the White l.von pnron, at St 
George, in Southwark, 1, staned »t nurse tat St 
Maudlin, in Old Fish Street), 1 ; kild, 3 one at St 
Mary, Newington, one vuth a emt at St Gilc-in-tht- 
Fields, and one with wrestling at bt Margaret's, Weit- 
minstcr; hanged herself a^ St Maudlin, Milk Stieit, 

I being distracted, 1 ’ At the toot of each of the weekly 
1 tables the price of bread is thus stated ‘ Tht .1 <.si zt o) 
j B rad s ft forth hy mtht of tht Lord Maun and t out I of 
j Aldermen. A. penny wbeaten ioi! to contain eleven 
ounces, and three halfpenny white loaves the like 
| weight.’ this in December hut m March following the 
, weight has iallen to ‘nine ounce* and a halt,’ wlndi 
next rises to‘ten ounces;’ falls again to ‘ nine ounces 
I and a half;' and at tin termination of tin year i« ‘ t. n 
j ourut-g and a half.’ What is meant by ‘white louts,’ 

' in distinction from ‘wbeaten loaves"'’ Tv< re the bu¬ 
rner identical with v hat are known at tin pie* nt day 
I as ‘seconds*’ 


. .■ " ■ -.—— 

the latS: auras. By the most Eminent Wits, from 
anno 1689 to anno 1661.’. The frontispiece is highly 
characteristic of the state of feeling at that day: a tall 
gibbet is seen, from which a rump of beef, showing a 
few inches of the tail, hangs suspended by a chain over 
a biasing Are; around stand several individuals bearing 
fagots, and stirring the -Are with long forks,* the word 
Rump issuing from the month of each one; on the next 
page, right and left, are the figures of a Puritan and a ' 
Covenanter, habited in most exaggerated garments, 
holding a written paper in their hands, and each stand¬ 
ing on r pedestal; between Jdiem is a preacher fn a tub, 
holding forth to a congregation disposed in various 
attitudes around him; one of them holds a banner on 
winch are drawn six rats rampant; at the foot is a 
vignette, where an equestrian cavalier appears w ith his 
drawn sword, and, supported by an angel, is driving 
several naked beings into a smoking abyss; the utmost | 
terror and consternation are depicted on their coun¬ 
tenances , tlie foremost of the party i« only visible, from . 
his legs appearing above the surface of the gulf into ’ 
which he is falling headlong, while the last of the 
group ; s decorated with a tail, which, in spite of I 113 
l.ipid flight, retains a most remarkable <url at its ex¬ 
tremity Turning to the preface, wc find the collection 
likened to a 4 bundle of rodds, not like those of the 
Roman consul!', for these are the signs of a no-gnvern- 
ment,’ then comes a sweeping condemnation of the 
Rump, concluded hy the hope that sti lie will cense, and 
all‘show duty to so excellent iking’ A few extracts 
from the volume will show that >ur ana stars were as 
will skilled m tailing nanus, an 1 in m iking the white 
appear black, as their posterity 

‘ Conte, then, mj hntlinn, mil In*ylau 
.Athicki ujo\<o\Mth im. 
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Oli r t I do mi*t il%4 ( 

Tli h u m in a v\In rt\ 


Ilcre is another book, on the Hist h't of wlu> i is 
a warrant bearing the,real of the < ommonwealMi, 
securing the copyright of the work hy the nee laration- 
‘ Thursday tht 8th of February lbi 1 At the Conned at 
Whitehall. Ordered hy lus lnghrus, the Lou! Protctloi, 
With t)|c advice of liis council, that no p( rson or per¬ 
sons ilo, on any pretence whatsoever, print, or reprint a 
Ixi.ik intituled,’ &c. The work itself is on the ‘ .Sizes 
gild Lengths of Rigging for Wiins, and is dedicated in 
tlie following terms.— 1 ‘ To his Highness, Oi.rvtH, Lord 
Protector of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with the 
dominions thereunto belonging. May it plain you) 
highness, the subject of this ogok being an extraction of 
that nature as was npver formerly extant in tlie navy 

* * I could do no less in duty tlian«offer my pains 
and naval observations unto your highness in the first 
place. It was once far above my thoughts (I must con¬ 
fess) to tender this work (because mean) to so eminent 
a personage, tilt I considered it was yours dejure. 

I remain,’ &c. 

* In the index we meet with names of vessels illustra¬ 
tive of the age in which they were built. There is a 
pinnace, the 4 Nichodemus;’ and frigates, the * Speaker, 
Fairfax, Newberry, Marstonmoor, Worcester, and Fore¬ 
sight the Nichodemus, We are told, waa buflt in 1686, 
but that ‘the rest of ships and frigates were built to, 
lately, that there needs no record.’ 

Apropos of the Commonwealth, the next volume pro¬ 
fesses to be ty its title, the ‘ rump : or an exact Col¬ 
lection of the Chpycest Poems and Songs relating to 




* In ttio aMt (!* <*e restetrar swneg&l for iws, wo loom that the 
gW** 1 **# 014 wit h 11 population of 1,870,493, WOO 




Old tllP f(‘l I > 

* Is calk tl tin Sijgnn Kike 

Hut Celt rue, that giput porter, 

I)kI >t‘Hd him nut ii u heturt, 

Tluit mad/* him to iau, 

‘'V hen ho t arm a sho.ii, 
l’or Ik mg the Lord Pi oU t lot * 

Tlie revt is from a piece entitled the ‘Character of a 
Roundhead.’— 

* AVhnt’s he that doth liijfh treason say 
As of t< n ah his yea And nay, 

And wish the king confounded, 

And dare roaintnin that Master Pym 
fitter for tlie crown than him 9 
Oh, such a rogue’s & lloundhead.* 

Toe language of many of the songs, os applied to the 
Rump, is coarse and disgusting in the extreme, and 
well portrays the bitter feelings with which it was re¬ 
garded by the cavaliers, and all those inimical to the 
cause whose progress raised Cromwell to the Protec¬ 
torate. 

Passing on.jve come to well-printed copies of Domes¬ 
day Book, that monument of the care ana industry with 
which our Norman invaders valued and divided their 
newly-conquered possessions. Ancient rolls, charters, 
household hooks, and statutes of the realm, are found iu 
the same division. Among them we see a book of anti¬ 
quated appearance, and taking it up, discover it to be 
the work of the father of English poetmr, by the father 
of English printing; it is glorious old Caxton’s edition 
of Chaucer, printed by him in Westminster Abbey: 
rude arc the cut*, and coarse the paper, birtrite Ink il 
bright and black, and Completely eclipses file repara¬ 
tions made With the pen is later times. grateful pastime 

e 









is it to tutor over the leaves, and think upon the intel¬ 
lectual and mechanical labours which called them into 
existence. How the mind travels back to the days when 
our joyous old bard wrote his ‘remenaunte of the pyl- 
g remage,’ sitting under the shady trees of-rural I)on- 
nington, and made us acquainted with his ‘doctour in 
physik,’ who 1 knewe the cause of every maladye,’ and 
his ‘ good man of religyon,’ whose character and virtues 
lmve only been equalled by the pastor of Goldsmith's 
Deserted Village: then the bright sun shone upon a 
laud rich in natural beauties, when forests wure plenty 
and factories few; when the merry morrice-dancers 
wended their way over hill find dale, carrying mirth and 
frolic into every corner of the land, their light heels and 
lighter hearts securing them over a welcome; when tall 
Maypoles were decked with garlands to hail the coming 
of the blithest month of spring, and maidens, shy, yet 
not unwilling, smiling and gay as the .wild flower- 
wreaths woven in their hair, were led by happy swainc 
to the nimble dance; then rose the revelry of mirth, and 
loud and far the joyous song resounded— 

* Summer is j-comen in, 

bond singeth curkuw. 1 

But we are digressing—not in the green woods are 
we, but still in the library, not the less willing to resume 
our search for its trensures, for rdl our random flight to 
days of olden time. Thu is an old book on astronomy, 
by Sacmbosco, which, if the imprint mislead us not, was 
printed at Pajis in 15,-58 by ^'tmonrus Colhtaas ,- the title- 
page shows us at one glance the. solar system as then 
understood. The printer seems to have beer, properly 
impressed with the importance of his subject, for the 
subordinate poWions are all in keeping: on a scroll at 
the top are the words Typos vmvkkhi okbtr, and at the 
bottom, oil a similar scroll, Ai.Tior lsroinx anim’ svti 
nnnwi: mvvoi. A man in i\ flowing dress, reclining on 
the ground, with his head resting on his right band, is 
iepii-.->eiited as contemplating the spheres above him, 
and an attendant is standing at his feet with a tlat cap 
on bis head, the radwtus of Mercury in his hand, and a 
short sword at, his side; lie is pointing to the wordb on 
the lower scroll. The earth is here shown as the centre 
of the system, and is of prodigious size when compared 
with the sun and other planets. It is not merely repre¬ 
sented by a circle, but is mapped out, its respective por¬ 
tions being indicated by the words Tebra, Aqva ; rest¬ 
ing on the outer edge of this is a cloudy circle of still 
greater diameter, on which appears the word Ann; out¬ 
side of this is another circle, consisting of fire and forked 
flames, pointed out by the word Ignis. Immediately 
beyond this circle of fire is the orbit of the moon; 
she is indicated by the word Luna, and is drawn with 
only a small portion of her surface illuminated. The 
next in order is Mercuri’, then Venus, then Sul, which is 
of an irregular oval shape, larger than the planets, with 
rays diverging from it in every direction: beyo- -1 the 
sun is Mars, then Jupiter , and last, Satumus, outs, lo of 
whose orbit is a circle studded with stars of different 
degrees of magnitude, and called the l<\rmdmentum. A 
horizontal line stretches across the whole, and is speci¬ 
fied as the Orison Jlectus, having at its extremities the 
Arctic and Antarctic circles; the Tropics of Cancer 
and Capricorn are drawn at right angles with this line; 
and midway between them is a similar line, called the 
Aemeinoctialis ; this, where it bisects the Ibrizm Rectus, 
ts in turn divided by the Zodiacus, which la seen stretch¬ 
ing from one tropic to the other. 

The woifc itself contains various plates, representing 
old Instruments, and the method of using them. As in 
many other works on the same gubject, the geometrical 
problems are all drawn in the margin: this bears evi¬ 
dent marks of service, being thickly interspersed With 
marginal manuscript notes, in a very small and neat 
hand. What interest this volume possesses, when we 
Compare itg fanciful theories and abstruse demonstra¬ 
tion* With the practical achievements of astronomical 
science in out pwn times, and of which still greater 


things are promised, the field being limitless and illimit¬ 
able! . . 

Here is another: a collection of the oldest known 
astronomical tables, which date from the tenth cen¬ 
tury, and were first collected and printed at Venice in 
1492; by the authority of Alphonso X., king of Castile. 

While we apiyeciate the skill shown by many of these 
old writers, we are often, surprised or afflicted at tlie 
superstition and stupid wonder apparent in tnany of 
their treatises. This fact will be best illustrated by the 
quotation of a few of the titles-‘ Pooh Robin’s opinion 
of tlie present blazing star appearing in the north-east 
part of tlie heavens this present year, 1677, which is far 
more remarkable than any before of that* nature.’ 

‘ Wonderful stars and blazing comets.’ ‘ Comets tbe 
messengers of divine vengeance.* Still, from all this 
mixture of truth and error much good, tis before ob- 

ived, has arisen ; tlie publication of error lias enabled 
, avoid similar mistakes, 5 mi so far, has added to 
. v experience. 

5 Ve have looked so tong, that our eye and brain are 
almost weary of reading title after title; we will there¬ 
fore take a hasty glance over tjie various divisions, 
rather to see what yet remains in store for us, than to 
describe. First, there is a splendid collection of anato¬ 
mical works, from the darkness of pld theories and un¬ 
certain principles, to tlie light of modern troth and ex¬ 
perience. Mathematics come next; and verily their 
name is Legion, for tiiey are many. Here are voyages 
and travels, from those of Ibn Batuta, Vespucius, Co¬ 
lumbus, Marco Polo, and ^others, down to the great ’ 
national expeditions of recent days; here axe scientific 
works in every department, and in every language of 
Europe -, here are pleasure and pride for the philosopher 
and the student—tlie mere lover of literature may reap 
a harvest. Is it not cheering to find that in science*all 
nationality is forgotten, scientific men look on each Other 
as brothers, and send their hooks, as precious things 
dedicated to tlie mistress they servo, from one to the 
other over the whole of the civilised globe ? If such be 
the fruits of scientific research, what may wo not hope 1 
for the cause of morality and religion, whose claims are 
more vital and higher—whose results sublime and im¬ 
perishable. 

We have not yet. done: said we not well the subject * 
is exhaustless! Our ‘library is dukedom large enough;’ 
hut for the present we refrain, hoping to resume onr 
gossip about old hooks before we are much older. 


ADULTERATED MILK. 

Tut: inhabitants of large cities are constantly complain¬ 
ing, and with very good reason, that the article sold to 
them under the name of milk is systematically adulte¬ 
rated. The udder of the cow supplies merely the basis 
of the compound; water, and certain foreign substances 
to give it the requisite whiteness, forming the other in¬ 
gredients. The colouring matter is made from thing* 
of which the public at large have very little notion. 
The prevailing belief regarding the London milk minn* 
faeturers is, that chalk is their favourite pigment. Their 
brethren of Faria, however, employ a more extensive 
range of adulterating substances—such as Sony, platter 
of Paris, calves’ lights, and a still more extraordinary 
animal substance, namely, dogs’ brain*. . : 

This system of adulteration is tbe more abominable, 
when we consider that, of all species of food proper 
‘the support of human life, milk is the most useful. It 
is unlike any other aliment in this respect—that it hs* 
the power of sustaining life without foe assistance of 
any other sort of sustenance. Though man cannot live 
by bread alone, yet nature can be fully sustained by 
milk, were he reduced to have nothing elec to sustain 
him. Its consumption, therefore, *" is very great in 
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In Pari#, everytidng is done, from the highest function 
of gfivehraient to the pettiest public convenience, by an 
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Monsieur the prefect of police. The whole country 
around the capital is hud under contribution to supply 
it With milk, Borne of which Comes from a distance of 
fifty miles. The detiils of this important administration 
ate fcs follows:—In certain villages near to Paris are 
situated large establishments, which serve as depots for 
the reception and distribution of milk. Of the largest, 
one belongs to M. Delanos at Cortneille-en-Vixen, on the 
road to Dieppe, and s&iothf r to M. Delacour at Envery. 
Prom each of those central establishments (butenes cen¬ 
trales) a number of light carts are despatched twice a- 
day, to collect the* milk from the different farmers, 
each having a round or district of its own. These 
vehidtea start and arrive with the punctual^} of a clock, 
so that, ! f the country people are not ready with their 
quota of milk at the minute the collector calls, they lose 
the sale of it These collefuona are so managed, that 
each charioteer arrives at the centrid depot with his 
milky freight exactly at the aame hour. A certain por¬ 
tion of it is retained in the house to be converted into 
cream, butter, and cheese, and the rest is sent on direct 
to Paris. MM. Delacour and Dt Linos have distributed 
throughout the capital a vast number of Idle milk 
shops, which their inend the prefect of police lets placed 
in such parts of the town as will prevent rivalry be¬ 
tween them; so that each of these great milkmen has a 
separate territory, over which—in the matter of milk— 
he despotically.presides. From these local dep< is (lai- 
tenes) the public obtain their milk with a punctuality 
quite equal to that with v itch they receive letters 
through the post. M. Delacour rents above seventy of 
these small shops; but th# older established, M. Itelano , 
boasts of nearly double that number. There are, besides, 
smaller proprietors in direct correspondence (by rail¬ 
road and other publh, conveyances) with cowfeeders and 
farmenr in the neighbourhood of Tans, M. Lenoir, an 
eminent statist, computes that, in 1837, about 8,700,000 
francs (above L.350,400) were spent for milk in Pans. 

The milk-trade of London has, like that of Paris, its 
great proprietors. Of eow-keepers, the representatives 
of the late Mr Rhodes of the Hampstead Road, and of Mr 
Lsycock of Islington, must be considered as the ansto- 
eracy. There was a tradition respecting the former 
gentleman's establishment which may serve to show its 
magnitude; namely, that so many as a‘thousand cows 
could never bo maintained upon it; for so sure as the 
thousandth was added to the stock, one of the nine hun¬ 
dred and ninety-nine died, sbns to leave that exact 
number alive, and no more. The herd of vhe lalington 
proprietor is, we have been told, equally large. There 
are, besides, lesser cowfeeders, whose stock varies from 
twenty to a hundred head. 

T«J the establishments of the larger suburban proprie- 
tOrS'tailk-retailers repair twice a-day, purchase the ar¬ 
ticle at the wholesale price, take It to their own homes, 
where—unless the craft be much libelled—the quantity* 
is much increased nl die expense of the quality before 
delivered tdHhc public. The Loudon milk-trade, toon, 
is diyidedriuto two great branches, consisting of those 
! thosawjw merely fell milk Somo- 
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aunng tne term ot tneirmaturul lives, never naving en¬ 
joyed the sight of a grrito Arid silted the dA^a Of their 
eaMhoad. The milk yielded by 1 these tmia ikri animals 
must be of a Very Interior description j yet ‘even that* it 1 
adulterated. ’Aoeordidg to the occupation' Abstract Of 
the census of 1841, the number 6f persons employed in’ 
feeding Cows and selling milk was 2704. ' 1 i 

It is perhaps wrong to stigmatise the Whole Of these 
individuals as deteriorating the article they deal In; for, 
doubtless, a great many arc honest traders, and do riot 
sophisticate their milk. One tiling is Certain!, that' 
some in this line of business, lest they should be Bus- 1 
pected of the practice, drive their cows about the 
streets, and guarantee the genuineness of the commo¬ 
dity by milking the poor beast before the customers’ 
eyes. Yet adulteration must he very generally carried 
on, else ‘the clislk and water*of London’ could nevbr 
have so firmly established itself as a proverb as it has 
done. It is said of a celebrated comedian, that When 
lie first came to London from the rural districts, he 
imagined that real nnlk was unattainable; awl finding 
the chalk and water supplied to him as such very badly 
mixed, he one morning, in the simplicity of Ids heart, 
presented two vessels to the milk-seller,, saying, 'lie 
would, if convenient, take tie* iiUTedionts separate, for 
lie preferred mixing them himscll ’ As a Iresli proof Of 
the difficulty of obtaining good milk in* London, we 
may instance the fn< t, that m nohienicti’s families, 
where the consumption is great, the supply is drawn 
directly from farms in the vicinity of the nietro]aihs. 
The great tavern and hotyl keepu s hnvo taken daily 
farms on their own account, in despair of obtaining 
genuine articles bv other means. 

It must not, howuver, lio inferred that 1/mdon is 
the only place where milk is adulterated. With ail 
the centralising regulations of the Paris police, the 
article is very largely vitiated in that (ity. and, we 
uti led to believe, m every other place where the de¬ 
mand for the nutritious aliment is great Many have 
lieen the efforts to suppress this fraudulent manufac¬ 
ture j but hitherto they have proved abortive. Lately, 
however, science lias aided in the detection, and a Cer¬ 
tain Dr Donne has invented two instruments, by one 
ot which tlu* proportion of water added to any quan¬ 
tity of milk can lie readily found out, while the other 
enables us to ascertain the relative richness of cream. 
The first will prove of essential value not only to the 
London public, but to the inhabitants of nil large cities. 

It is called a lactometer, and consists of upright tubes 
of glass placed one within the other. The suspected 
milk, poured into this simple machine, very soon sepa¬ 
rates itself from the adulterating water, the proportion 
of which to the rest of the liquid shows itself by means 
of a scale of "degrees marked on the outside of tine tube, j 
Wc have not yet heard whether the liawkkiyed police; 
of Paris have adopted the invention as adetective power, 1 
but a paragraph front a Belgian journal assures ua that! 
the Brussels officials have. On tlie 37th oftaM June, a* 
body of police, armed with lactometers; posted*them¬ 
selves at the gates of the city, and condemned* and toiaed 
no fewer thaifi eighty large cans «f milk The’owtes- 
quenee has’becn, toot the dtetiaew of Btssmia Bara sub¬ 
sequently had no cause to ootUpialtt of-bring supplied 
with bad milk. Thanks to Dr maufi, Ms to jraoter,*- 
and the municipal police, they get tin foil*'benefit of 
some of the tinted milch cows to the wsorick* whi ah feed 
upon the unequalled pastures of Urn Mgi#» meadow- 
land. 

j 

bwAfcfe to .aseartam kow.Hmefe.iwafes^flWarfu*.; uu*te 
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e W. w4i;%n«ft■ 94 jteitt,,jiR. [«wres9n?CTjt‘ v«j landed,g^ntl*-flin» whdm.'fiti 
radius Journal-Univimcl* evideiice.weljnd to to a main' BUppOT orffi 
r-4 A i ! ■■ ^1 .,—Ipoor by hisprivateehirity; iliowing thatffhWi 
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fCATOPWWSiWnjtne rich, and give (/laTtotho poor;’ (it may be iifttdequato) sum is to- regularly raised- fdar 
snebrlW tbftdWw*wbiph» wit gave, us a few years ago the poor arf if there were an aeseaaneet. i.QnlytfM, 
hfjtiteJtenwmante of. a^ eminent ^ttish.Werieal.orqtor comes exclusively from the ^neyolqut* ; w)^^*tipgy 
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England m continually crying out against tiie poor-law of several parishes, and yielding a rental of L. 16,000, 
of 1834 as stingy and unfeeling. Would that they would never sends anything to the poor of those parishes.’ 
tgnma little of their spare philanthropy to the north of This protection of the stingy rich the Scotch hold.to 


theTweed, aud endeavour to shame the wealthier classes 
of Scotland out of the ten-times more merciless system 
whjuh prevails there. A measure one-half so bountiful 


r*s a point of great importance. Kaise money, at 1 kirk 
■' hy ladies’ sales, by voluntary subscription—thus 
- ening tho kind-hearted only — anything rather 


a$ the English law would, be felt by the Scottish po«. than tho equitable mode of assessment. Another 
afi an. unheard-of blessing. Let the kind-hearted ling- great maxim in Scotland is, stave uff the poor as long 
Hallman but consider for a moment the condition of as possible. Let the effecting of a lodgment on the 
a,(destitute old woman, with a parish allowance vary- roll be as difficult as boarding an smeray’s cutter. For 
iug from Is. ,3d.*down to Sd. a-week; a widow' with this end, all expedients are held fair. Bandy the poor 
seven young children, expected to live on ,3s. 6d. a-week, man from Dan to Beersheba, weary him out, let him 
or. bug with five helpless orphans offered (ritobo, find neighbours only a shade better off than himself 
FsShlesishire) ,10s. per quarter. This as a specimen to give him food; trust he may die in the meantime 
ofi tiu# country parishes in the Lowlands. Let lum —for, once let him 1 upon the roll,’ and he will to as 
further consider, as an example of a city parish, the durable as an annuitant. It may well excite surprise 
managers of St Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, giving widows in other quarters, that a clergyman or other manager 
with large families -ts. and os. a-month. An oi l woman, of the poor in Scotland Will often give out of his 
known to the present writer—one who has scan better own pocket, to put off a clamorous applicant for tho 
days, and is into scarcely able even for so light a work honours of the roll; thus suffering a kind of pecuniary 
as sewing—this poor woman, burdened with a grown-up martyrdom for the sake of his principle, flue regular 
fatuous daughter, can only get from the managers of that pretext against admission to ‘the roll’ in Scotland is 
charity 4s. a-month.* The Canongate parish tries to get bad character. 1 The worthless poor should he kept at 
rul ed ita pauperB with (id. a-week, and Is. and Is. fid. to hay,’ says a great Scottish authority on this subject, 
persons with large families; or oilers to take them into with a naivete which will be admired in England. Be- 


t-Ue workhouse, expecting they will refuse, and knowing 
that there is not accommodation for them. And these 


longing to a dissenting body is said to be often held a 
disqualification. In fact, the generality of the Scottish 


beneficences are given to only a few out of the mass of the people have not as yet the slightest notion of a provi- 
datfttute. The great majority in large towns find it im- sion for tho poor being an object in which the conumi- 
posaible to get any public relief. In the Highlands, nity as well as the poor is interested. Thliy seo not how 
their ease is even worse; for there, a regular aliment to misery begets misery, and how tho wretchedness of the 
any number of paupers hardly exists. Where anything lowly becomes the destruction of the comfort, and even 


there taken care of by their friends, with parochial as- a human being to sink into a beggfl# or a criminal, in- 
ststence (Shalting, Boss-shire) never reaching 10s. per stead of beeinning an immediate burden upon tto regu- 
aruiural 1 After knowing these things, can any philan- lated bounty of the more fortunate. 


tbeopic Englishman say another word about the rigours 
of tto English poor-law; till he has taken some pains to 


All these points we find admirably illustrated in a re¬ 
cent pamphlet by Ur Alison of Edinburgh, bearing re- 


§ee a remedy applied to the infinitely more clamant ferenco to the late report of certain commission's who 

.. . 1 1 .* 1*1 ,1 3 e.11 1 • 1. 1.. ntn.l E, innnlvo Infrv non/liFinn thn VirtftO 


Mm is it that such tilings exist in a moral country Hkc rnense quantity of evidence, calculated to sliqw to. any 
Scotland? Simply because it is almost a universal belief candid mind the imperfect system of relief for the poor, 
iU'&ctiaad, that regular and adequate provision for the in the northernfiringdom. But they were, with one gx- 
pooreansesttie hurablerdassos to depend upon and claim eeption, Scotch gentlemen and clergymen, .the very 
t}«*t provision; instead of pursuing a course of self-help- classes whose prejudices on this subject are toto *<Mffr 
febrtsfc 'fiber# is, therefore, everywhere a great objection rious, and they accordingly reported in a 'vg^iwawSt 
te astossmfirit.', Lately.: the newspapers gave an account factory Btyle. It is to remedy their failure, gnu protect 
of. a publtomQe ting in Thurso, to consider if they should a just report from the evidenpe, that Ur Atoon ^onee 
introduce such a system; and it was impossible to read more taken up the pen; and wg havo no.howtal-wi Jfti- 
without a iftnile the sentiments express^ m that sub- saying that, by doing so, he has performed » »r# & 
jedtisaa-iif aigreafc moral Wight were fcnpendteg: it was worthy as it is lagmriow. He has 


Mtftm 


‘must submit to this, awful evil ; there was nc 
s'/ It lias since been imposed, the widower hav- 


Tates that frightful mass of destibutiqn wbicboow; 
our large towns, and is |he jxtrt 
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desolating pestilences with which we are periodically 
visited. It is made dear, from hi* pamphlet, that a 
more generoua system muit be adopted, if we would 
perform the part of good men towards our suffering 
fellow-creature*. 

The destitute poor form altogether a problem perhaps 
little understood in any quarter. There is a great jncli- 
nation to believe the existence of this class to be some¬ 
thing that might be expected not to be, something in 
despite of natural propriety. Now, both nature and our 
social arrangements say, there must be poor. A con¬ 
siderable number of persons are sent into the world 
with weakly bodies and minds, many besides those no¬ 
toriously, feeble, and these always tend to a state of de¬ 
pendence. See how this operates in ordinary life. 
Every master is familiar with bad workmen, and never 
scruples to ppy them off These men sink down through 
a succession of employments, for all of which they arc 
found interiorly qualified. They inevitably form a resi¬ 
duum at the bottom of society at last, and, being unem¬ 
ployed, are necessarily a burden on the community. Lit 
it then be clearly understood, ttiat the right which 
masters assume of discharging inferior workmen, ought, 
in Christian duty, to tie associated with an obligation to 
take share in the support of these weaker brethren w lieu 
they are left unemployed—always their final fate. The 
foibles and vices of* men—peculiarities inherent in our 
natural, or springing up in nur social condition, and 
which the utmost pow< r of improu 1 moral institution* 
can only fie expected to diminish, not extirpate—form 
other causes of dependent indigence. Diseases, cala¬ 
mities, and other evils aris.ug in the course of provi- 
deuce, likewise give occasion to a considerable amount I 
Of pauperism. The poor, therefore, w t undoubtedly shall j 
have with us always, and then support is vh.it the aide i 
and virtuous must lay their aceouut with, if the) would < 
1 escape worse evils. j 

A FARM CULTIVATED BY TIIE INSANE. 1 

In our former notices of the systems employed in France 
for the amelioration and cure of insanity, we pointed 
out tliat the occupation of the patients m variou useful 
employments Vas amongst the most successful modes 
of treatment. When the it. jrease of patients m the 
two asylums, the Bicctre and the balpetncre at Rails, 
demanded further accommodation, the unloitunate i.i 
mates were employed to assist in the new buildings, 
and with results extremely favourable to themselves. 
When these works^ r erc finished, the medical directors 
of theirhospital dreaded the ctlects of a relapse into 
inactivity on their patients, and employed them in 
the fields and grounds adjoining the two edifices. So 
active were the labourers, and so delighted with their 
work, that they did everything which could be done 
in a very short time, and want of work was again 
threatened. To avert it altogether, M. Ferrus, one of 
the physicians of the Bicctre, conceived the idea of 
obtaining a farm for the permanent employment of Ins 
willing labourers. With this view he* applied to the 
government; but as there were no funds at the dis¬ 
posal of tbe ministry which could bo applied to the 
commencement of such an undertaking, and as every 
•ere of cultivated ground hear Paris was of course 
occupied, his scheme seemed at first hopeless, btill the 
benevolent projector was not to be daunted, and as he 
could not find a cultivated spot of ground fit for his 
purpose, he looked out for a barren one. 

After many inquiries and surveys, M. Ferrus fixed 
Upon an estate situated about two miles from the Bicctre, 
near the bamire He la Same. It was the most wretched 
piece of ground imaginable. So entirely was it covered 
with stones, ttipt there was not an acre in the whole 
tract which a«*med capable of being successfully cul¬ 
tivated ; and though formerly occupied by enterprising 
ferment It had long been abandoned. A homestead 
"which pjtry had built was in ruins, and the bams and 
tlh$ds in th» feat stage of decay. Upon this unpro¬ 


mising farm M, Ferris fixed, and by the end of 18S2, 
several of the Bistre patients were set to work to 
enclose about ten acres of the least barren portion. 
This enclosure was cleared and levelled with such 
success, that its first year’s produce was sold for 
abont L.57, nearly ten pounds more than the annual 
rept of the entire farm. Encouraged by this result, M. 
Ferrus applied to the administratufn den kaepiteaux to 
have the patients transferred from the Bicetre altogether, 
that they might live entirely on the farm. The ruined 
house, and the want of funds at head-quarters applicable 
to its repair, seemed at first powerful objections to this 
measure; but M. Ferrus, having good workmen at his 
command, overcame them. He got the government 
to supply tools—as it had previously done for tlio 
farming operations—the homestead was soon put into a 
habitable state by those for whose occupation it was 
designed, and in 1835 was tenanted by a number of the 
insane. The farm was now regularly organised; an ex¬ 
perienced igriculturist, M. Begum, was engaged to 
direct and superintend the operations of the labourtrs; 
the whole of the land belonging to the estate was 
taken into the original enclosure, and eai h succeeding 
year lias been crowned with not only nn increase ol 
agricultural pioduco, but with an ine»<ise in the list oi 
cures amongst the patients. The only inconvc nuneo 
the managers of the farm ha\i to contend with, arises 
from any accidental want ol employment which may 
happi n iso anxious are the m ipinty of the unfortu- 
luti < for woik, that they beiema trnubhsome when 
tliei do not obtain it. Tins was most hit in winter, 
whin farmin'; operations are for a lime suspended, but 
to till up tins blank span, the funders id t-t Anne arc 
annually set to blew h the whole of ft#.* linen used in 
flic two hospitals, a task whnh the) perform chciifully 
and will, saving to those establishments upwaidx ol 
four liundri d pounds pe>r annum. 

Resides tin c\ti lie nt ctluts whuh have been pro¬ 
duced oil those patients implujid and residing on tie 
bt Anne farm, it has Urn found of the utmost hem lit 
1 less cons .descent inmates of the insane hospitals. IS; 
allowing them at first to sic the others at work, the;, 
soon get a desire to join m it, wliuli, win o the mediial 
ullners deem them well enough, they are allowed to do. 
In snort, the effect, of suih healthful employment .is 
that neeessary to the culture ol land, has been touml of 
the utmost hem fit to all elus esof insane patients. The 
success of the French farm will, wc trust, encourage the 
directors of our native lunatic asylums to adopt similar 
methods of curt ; which, properly managed, appear to 
bo as profitable as they are efficacious. 

A STORY OF THE OORCOVADO. 

[1 rum Hood's Magiufno for .November J 

When 1 first came out to Brazil, I got a situation as t lerk 
in tbe count mg-house ol Diaz, Brown, and Company, tin 
extensive merchants at Rio Janeiro. 'Hie only other white 
cleik in their place of business v.as one Lopez do Perm i, 
a Portuguese by descent and birth, but educated in Eng¬ 
land. Of course we beeamo companions ; and although lie 
was ecrentne to absurdity, 1 found lmn a Very agreeable 
fellow on the whole; Iiih whims being often irresistibly 
ridiculous, while he was not at ail annoyed at any laughter, 
but would laugh himself with his whole heait, while he 
still persisted m the proceedings that caused it. 'J hive 
were often, while very odd, both hurtful to himself and 
painful to his friends. 

One day, when wo had been about a year togvthei, the 
day being a holiday, wo resolved upon an expedition to the 
top of the Ooroovado. Accordingly, luring horses, we rodi 
up till horses could go no further. A* we rode, 1 began to 
laugh and question him with regard to his singular weak 
ness. My thoughts wero directed to this subject by seeing 
him turn round on the horse’s baek, and ride with Ins face 
to the tall; and this though the aottaal was very spirited, 
and the pa.th was so narrow that one home only had room 
to go upon it, with the stone wall of the aqupduct on one 
side, and a succession of wooded precipice* on tho other. 
Oh my inquiring the cause of this remarkable manoeuvre, 
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be relied, laughing loudly histwcH,* that he thought it was 
a goad idea, as he eould talk to me better face to face; for 
1 was riding in the, rear. But I remarked that wo could con¬ 
verse quite well without seeing each other, and reminded 
him of the misers, who talked in the dark to save candles. 
Upon this he stated that, as all the view lay behind us, and 
hotlung In front but woot}s, this was the most rational way 
of riding' for an admirer of the picturesque. I bantoied 
him out of this argument also, when he plainly confessed- 
that he rode in that way from an Internal impulse, no more 
to be resisted or controlled by him than the decrees of 
fate j that there was a devil within him who prompted 
him to make lutnsulf ridiculous, and that he could no more 
gainsay this mastering spirit ,than fly in the air. For the 
rest of the ride he continued to practise this uncavalier- 
like style of horsemanship, to the vast entertainment of 
sundry blackies we encountered working at small repairs 
on the aqueduct, or bringing down loads of sticks from the 
woods. 

At length wo arrived at the last collection of houses on 
the ascent, and hero we left our horses, mounting the last 
steeps on foot. ' 

As soon as we stood upon the rocky ball, and looked 
around us, overwhelmed by tho grandeur and danger ol’ the 
scene, 1 was full of exclamations. From tho brim of the 
rook we stood on, the sight leaped down direct to fields 
and lagoons two or three thousand foot beneath u« ; and 
the precipices, from wliat 1 could see of them, made lity 
blood cold. Tlie vastnessof the horizon, with the distance 
and diversity of tin- parts filling it up—tho silence, the 
solitude, the apparently eternal nature of the mighty l-oc-Us 
—even of the forests—all these ideas, combined with Die 
precarious nafjire of our position on this ah v and often 
cloud-covered pinnacle, and the certain dreadful fate Hint 
awaited one who should topple from such a. stupendous 
height (for 014 three sides weie precipices of iroiii one to 
.two thousand ttgt), raised my mind to a very high state of , 
excitement. But when 1 looked at Pereira, exporting to I 
sec iu him an equal enjoyment. 1 ohsened Ins dark Porto- j 
gueso feat Hies pale with that tawny colour which const!- ! 
tuKv the pallor of southern Europeans ; Ids bloodless lips 
quivered, and there was a sort ol convulsive starting of ml 
foi-ont muscles of Ins body. , . 

‘What,’ said I, ‘you surely are not afraid of falling? 
Come m-ar to the centre, and your head will not swim so 
much.’ 

‘ Afraid ! ’ lie replied vaguely and incoherently. ‘ No 

yes—afraid—for you ; Mtvu yourself, 1)-tor God's sake, 

save yourself! ’ », 

‘ Why, man, there is no fear. Get you down first ; you 
arc nearest the path.’ 

’ No! wo shall never go down that path— the *»»», 

/>-, /Ik demon in mi; heart piompts me to throw you f,-uni 

thin pinnacle sheer to thn>truc/i(ni 1 and lie will not but bo 
obeyed ! O Mother of Deity IvQuecu of Heaven! look on 
me iu mercy ’ .... 

As he spoke, my heart smote my side violently, amt i lelt 
for a moment sick to death ; for the recollection of his cha¬ 
racter and strange eccentricities arose belore my mind. 

‘ Gracious Heaven! ’ said I, ‘ you cannot mean wliat you 
sov?’ Ah X stood horror-stricken, lie clasped his hands, 
and wringing them slowly, but with his whole strength, 
raised them alsivo his head, looking upward at tin same 
time with eyes sparkling from unnatural fire, and grinding 
his teeth, as if with anguish, a moment, and with a wild 
howl of despair tliat rung like the, cry of a vulture, he 

sprang upon mo! . , T 

A mercy it was that he gave me that warning! I was 
prepared so far, that his onset drove me back but one step ; 
another step would have been death to me! He grasped 
me with his whole strength, and with the convulsive gripe 
of mortal tear I closed upon him ; aacl thus, m dread em¬ 
brace, we stood straining with the whole power of every 
Sinew’ It could not he called struggling ; it, tho "low 
and steady application of every force and every art of two 
I athletifl,young men striving, the one it[the frenzy .<t 'mid- 
lies*, the other in the dread of immediate dissolution. Now 
howould bend me a little, now I him! Oh what an agony 

11 A.f ST^^twomlnuies, I knew thathis stmfeth 
w# were equally matched in strength; hut 
I hsd tSlWi ohcwt and long wind, produced by hard exet- 
oise .through «U my youth in a fat., northern climate ; he 
Was oarrew-ehested, nod soon begtojo P«wV I 
this, 1 oompressed his ribs with mys&ole strength, tod, 


bending in his book, gradually brought him down on the 
rock. But the moment howas down he commenced strug¬ 
gling violently, and rolled us both over toward the awful 
brink. 1 thought I was gone, and clutched the rough rock 
with my fingers till tho nails were tom from them, provi¬ 
dentially my hand came against one of the rusted iron sup¬ 
ports that had of old upheld the chain, and I gnashed it 
witiwthat. clutch commonly nailed tho death-gripe. Hold¬ 
ing on by this*and getting my legs about it so as to hgve 
a good purchase, while he Still struggled ceaselessly with 
hand and tcetlhto dislodge me, I caught hold of the hair 
of his temples, and dashqd his head violently against the < 
rock. The blow affected his braiu : the eyes, which had 
just been glaring upou me in maniacal fury, now rolled 
obliquely iu their sockets, and his rootiuns were no longer 
directed against me. With both hands I repeated"the blow, 
and he remained motionless ; still I was not sure of him, 
for I had read and heard that the insane are very cunning, 
and adopt many schemes to accomplish tkeir ends ; so, 
porting one hand in his heart, and luring able to perceive 
", ' cry faint and scarcely discernible beating, I got up 
1 lrew him to the middle of the rock. Then resting for 
a i. ament to breathe, and to thank Heaven that I had been 
saved alive fiom this fearful encounter, 1 began to descend 
the reek, dragging him after me till 1 got on a secure path, 
when I shouldered him, and carried him to where we had 
left, one horses. Here I got, some blacks to earry him down 
to the city of Rio Janeiro, and conveyed him to the house 
of our mutual employer, Mr Brown. , 

As vve were quite by ourselves, 1 might liave accounted 
for his injuries by a supposed fail among the rocks, but I 
preferred telling tho truth as it is written here. An in¬ 
quiry was made according to the law of Brazil, and 1 was 
declared free of all blame ; whilst Pereira, who was then 
recovering his bodily health,favus condemned to restraint 
in a mad-house for fife. 

1 never afterwards could look up to the pinnacles of Cor- 
covtulo without feelings of horror being called up in my 
mind '; and so painful was this to me, that l was ultimately 
led lo transport myself and my loituues to Monte Video. 


Tl()\-TKAI)i:itS IN MOSCOW. j 

SVr have often remarked that tho patent for trafficking | 
lies deep in tho Russian blood. Tile merest children show : 
an address and dexterity in commercial dealings such as 
mo displayed only by long-practised traders with us. The 
Gorman understanding ripens slowly, but then it arrives at 
a high state of maturity; the Russian (mercantile) under¬ 
standing does not seem to want ripening; it is bom ripe and 
ready, but does not iu the end.go so far as the lnginupng 
promised. With some very able, there are also in Germany 
some astomidiugly stupid traders. This does not seem to 
he the case in Russia; there, every one seems born with a 
like portion of wit. In Moscow* 1 foiftd this opinion many 
times confirmed. I went one day into a wax-emindler’s 
shop on tho imitation of :< mannikin of seven years old. 
With ns at such an age children arc helpless, timid, child¬ 
like, and childish; in Russia, they are adroit, cunning, and 
too clever by half. Grossed in ids little bine caftan of pre¬ 
cisely the same cut as that worn by men, the infant mer¬ 
chant iutreatedmotoeuterhis shop, bowing in the same 
obsequious fashion as ins elders; and when I told him tliat 
X was not going to buy, but only wanted to look at . big 
wares, he answered as eoinplatsantly as bis papa could 
have done -‘ Fray oblige me by looking at whatever you 
please.’ He showed me all his stock, opened every press 
with a dexterous willingness which I could not, But ad¬ 
mire; knew not only tile price of every sort of candle, b«t 
the whole capital invested in the stock; the yearly returns, 
the wholesale price, the profit at so much per cent.: in ft 
word, he had iu every' respect the demeanour of ah expe¬ 
rienced trader. Just such children.-a* these are often 
found at the money-broker’s table; tod ftfc-.to age when 
with us they would hardly be trusted with,*Jsw peifoe, a 
considerable capital will be commit«td tp their care. Matty 
similar millionaires in embryo arc running, phont the street* 
"with lruit, honey-cakes, kwas, and tfcfarfh; who Jing?e 
their money, and handle their rocktjrag-Boftrds 
much address, that it is easy to comprehend how so tftatfy 
opulent individual* issne from their ranks. Iff Russia, the 
greater number of wealthy merchants i*u*t look hack to 
the streets tod pdfat's booth fete their youthful remlnis- 
oenees, when all their inerohtodisc aonsisSed of picture- 
books, 3ms,« wax-topora.-eS<i*it* )B««tw:> "*\ ’ 
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. A STUPENDOUS CAV8. ’’ ! /■ } 

Wo copy tho following from the'Adelaide (South Aw- 
tralia) Observer:—A .discovery has recently be.™ made on 
tlm Burrangilong oreek, a tribntary of th# riper Abercrom¬ 
bie, in New South Wales, of a stupendous cave, or father a 
natural tunnel, whose dimensions, scenery, petrifactions, 
ami stalactites, render it an object of grcat.Rttrwtioi!. it 
surpasses in size, as well as extraordinary structure, Fin¬ 
ger* celebrated cave at Staffa, or the most famous of the 
natural caverns or grottos of England. The approach to 
the caverns of Burrangilong, though abounding in seques¬ 
tered and wild and romantic scenery, indicates nothing of 
the stem grandeur and sublimity of the subsequent spec¬ 
tacle. Crossing tbe mountain, the eye embraces one of the 
most comprehensive views in nature; thence descending a 
ju'Ceipitous glen, one finds one’s self almost in another 
world, still and gloomy and profound; shut up ancl impri¬ 
soned l>y surrounding precipices. The creek receiving the 
waters •from the numberless neighbouring mountains, and 
these waters accumulating in the glen, and there ‘ cabined, 
cribbed, confined,’ have worn or burst an outlet through 
the rock, and thus created one of the largest tunnels in the 
world. Entering at the north, the first sublime object to 
rivet the gaze is the magnificent, Npan of the grand entrance 
arch, with the lofty rdof receding into the dim distance, 
scooped into ten thousand cells, and fretted and festooned 
with stalactites of every species and form—tin- hard white, 
and the white shatt<*-y stalactites, and the yellow, the pale 
pink, and the green crystalline stalactites, some oblong and 
conical, some round and irregular, tw iated and turned iut.o 
all imaginable fantastic diversities, griilius, and rampant, 
lions, dead sheep, trussed fowls, somewhat given and yel¬ 
low (perhaps from hanging too long), and sceptres, and 
swords, and switches. Vanous • pilgrimages have been 
made to this subterraneous recess by those who [Misses* 
curiosity, taste, and leisure ; and their various parts, or ra¬ 
ther apartments, have already acquired distinguishing :i|>- 
pollutions. The kitchen is described fis admirably suited 
to Its newly destined uses. Of the refectory, it is said 
(truly enough) that no hotel in the world can furnish such 
an apartment; and the dormitory is a * succession of 
cloistered chambers.’ The eye of dolincative fancy lias 
discovered galleries «f antique statues and ol tombs, a stu¬ 
pendous sarcophagus, an ncherontic pool ; as well as eccle¬ 
siastical forms, organs, thrones, and pulpits, with innnmer- 
• able mitres anjj crozicrs. The dimensions of the tunnel 
s are as followsFrom the northern arch or entrance, to 
the southern arcli or exit, 720 iCct; while the breadth of 
the northern arch or entrance is J.10 feet. The extreme 
height at tho centre of the* tunnel is 100 feet. It thus aj - 
pears that the extent, and height are beyond comparison 
greater than anything which previous description has ren¬ 
dered familiar either hi tho British islands or on this great 
insular continent. 

PEDANTRY. 

Pedantry consists in the use of words unsuited to the 
time, plaw, and company. The language of tho mntVel 
would be in the schools as pedantic, though it would not 
be i cprobnted by that name, as the language of the schools 
in tho market. The man of the world, who insists that 
no other terns hut such as occur in common conversation 
should he employed in a scientific disquisition, and with 
no greater precision, is as truly a pedant as the man of 
letters who, either overrating tho acquirements of his 
auditors, or misled hy his own familiarity with technical 
and scholastic terms, converses at the wine-table with his 
mind fixed on tho museum or the laboratory.— Colcrii/ge. 

PROGRESS OP GOOD. 

We peroeive, amid all the admixture of evil, and all the 
disorder of conflicting agencies, a general tendency, never¬ 
theless, towards the accomplishment of wise and beneficent 
designs. As, in contemplating an ebbing tide, we are 
sometimes in doubt, on a short inspection, whet,her the 
is *«*■% receding, because from time to lime a wave’ 
dash Author up the shore than that which hid 
j preceded lUytSPy if we continue our observation long 
‘ enough, we jgtftty see that the boundary, of the land is, 
on the whwe, 1®«aooing; so here, by extending ottr view 
. war many awiries, and through several ages, wo may 
LT‘fr the tendencies which would have-.as- 
I e»a«a : «w»t ®0 confined rcscaroh.—Art/Aisifog Wkalciy, 


A hbtK -LETTER TO MY WIFE. 

• ’ ' ' t 1 • ^ 

0¥ 8. C. HALL, SSq. - j. \ , ’ 

V r *'■ : [froni aprir^tely pointed voi^nifc] 

D*ar Heart ! All hafpy iha&ghte l bring 
To thee, ufjoii tills mom oi spring ; 

When laughing health is In iho gale. 

And Hweet birds sing on every tree, 

While Nature, upon hill and dale, 

Prepares & woloome far the bee. 

Now earth rejoices, glad ancl guy, 

O’er wearied winter, passed away; 

And hope is like yon elcs-idloM sky. 

To which nor shade nor shower belong: 

I Sigh—-but not with grief I high— 

As thoughts of thee breathe forth in song. 

If I would learn the poet's skill. 

To make my words obey my will, 

AVluit.theme should, next to Nature, warm ? 

I tlnnk not long that theme to find— 

The Aoauty of thy face and form— 

The beauty of thy heart and mind ? 

Yes, beauty ! though it may not l>c, 
take this young morning, fresh and free; 

But, rather, like tho rising duy— 

The duy that rises while 1 write— 

Too early to suggest decay, 

Too warm to bid me think of nlftht. 

Yes, beauty in that happy fnc/> 

The hosband-lover still can trace; 

CiiMidncAs, and gentleness, and tmth, 

Muy live to mork-at chuoge and time , 

They wvw the graces of thy youth— * 

They arc tho graces of th> prime ' 

Wo’ve toiled together, aide by rid", r 
Proud—yet it was no selhsU pride— 

That toil brought honour, if no wealth . 

Our hearts have gathered little rust; 

But ours are peace, and hope, ami health, 

And mutual love, and mutual tiust! 

rnrnpamon, cmmhel, friend, and wife, 

Through twenty years of wedded life ! 

Bear love, sweet heart—why not address 
Warm words to flier.—my hope and pride ? 

I have not lived to love the** le-»s 

Than when I hailed a fair young hilde, 

Ah ! let me think how deep a debt, 

Sweet friend, dear wife, 1 owe thee yqj,; 

In toll, in tioublc, weak and ill, 

Tliy zealous earo, thy nettle t bought, 

Thv Ki'iniT—meekly ti listing still— 

Calmed the hot pulse and brain oVr\vro»"ht 

I gave to tlice a humble name. 

Which thou, dear wife*,*host given to fame , 

And surely ‘tis no idle Iwast 
That many laud and flatter f lice; 

But when the world hath praised thee most. 

Thy woman's heart was most with me ! 

Years of success have taught thee this, 

Bear wife—that duty leads to bliss; 

'Ti*thine to show to those who toil, 

That love can make all labour light; 

That fame and favour may* not spoil 
The mind that thinks and acta ’Aright! 

’TSs thine to prove that strength of mitid 
May work, with woman’s grace combined ; 

To show liow Nature's debts sit paid 
In studies small tiiat sweeten life: 

And how tho loftiest thoughts may aid 
The duties of a loving wife. 

Ah,! more than twenty ywtrs ago, 

I hop-ei*, where now I fed and know! 

■ Old* ■ thou art—yet I can see 

No change impair thy cheek and brow, 

No early beauty fade from then; . 

And am I leas a lovkk nqw ? 
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FACTS AND TRADITIONS CONCERNING 
SIIAKSFEARE. V 

Thu stream of commentary on Sliakspearo, liis life, 
writings, and the early drama, continues to flow on, and 
j probably will for ever flow. To wait till it is exhausted, 
1 1 would be as idle and hopeless a task as that of the down 
j I in Horace, who sat by the river expecting it to run dry. 
I; We may occasionally, however, sec the current take a 
|; different direction , and at present its tendency is more 
| j towards biography than criticism. The early Shale- 
! spearian commentators were all bent on elucidating the 
text, restoring.it to its original purity, as they imagined, 
and unfolding its nice shades of meaning; and in such a 
; | task there wo* - abundance of scope for their ingenuity, 
: as well as their jwdantry. In the mighty fabric of Shak- 
speare’s poetry, there are many mansions, and some of 
them, like the old Elizabethan halls and galleries, arc 
; curiously intricate and perplexed. Ilia glorious tollec- 
t’on of pictures and portraits, and the bead-roll of bis 
golden maxims and counsels, required no editorial sun¬ 
shine. Words and phrases only, a mixed metaphor or 
local allusion, historical references, and the construction 
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| For 1 sides,’ Tope substituted strides, and gave at once 
! •!" '"ness and picturesque ness fo tlio expression. Iu 
.ouches we see the man o{ genius; Jiut Popo was 
in .mt and arbitrary as an editor, and wanted the 
necessary acquaintance with black-letter and curious 
literature. Malone was the first who searched dili¬ 
gently for facts and dates; and <n many respects he 
was a useful and valuable pioneer. Ilis researches 
among registers, wills, court-rolls, and contemporary 
writings and documents of all kinds, were incessant, 
and often successful. The same path lias been well 
pursued in our own day. Mr Collier possesses all the 
industry of Malone, with greater accuracy and taste; 
Mr Charles Knight has bees no inglorious labourer in 
the same field, though a most capricious and discursive 
biographer; Mr Ilaliiwell and the Rev. J. Hunter are 
valuable commentators and antiquarian collectors; and 
Mr Wilder of Stratford lias done good service by dx- 
ploring every available source of local knowledge. 
Ceaseless labour has been spent to bring, if possible, 
the «tan William Shaltspeare before us in liis social and 
domestic relations. We know mord of him externally 
than we do of Spenser, of BeaumontMql Fletcher, or of 
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of the verse, were supposed to be susceptible of illustra¬ 
tion and amendment. In these obscure recesses the 
commentators wandered many years; now letting in a 
little light, or deciphering part of the old tracery, and 
now only bewildering themselves and their readers. 
Rowe, Pope, Warburton, Johnson, Hurd, &c.—all more 
{ or less great in literature—really did little for Shak- 
speare. Theobald, though the original hero of Pope’s 
! lluneiiul, and a most unimaginative plodder, was the 
I best and most successful of the emendators, solely by the 
t exercise of plain sense and unconquerable industry. 

Stecveus, with all his conceit and totul want of principle, 

1 was also useful; and Pope bestowed a few touches 
i worthy of liis taste and fancy. The exquisite opening 
lines of the Twelfth Night were indebted to Ins deli¬ 
cate perception of the correct and beautiful— 

* That strain attain; it had a flying f til. 
i )\ it came o'er me like thy sweet sound 
That breathes ujion a bank of violets, 

j Stealing ami t, i v ing odour.’ 

Pope presumed an error of the pen or the press in tlio 
1 word wo have marked in italics, and sutstitated south 
for 'sound;’ and so it will ever remain. VVnollnT 
i emendation in Macbeth is equally felicitous. The pas* 

■ sage is that grand and terrific night-scene— 

* Sow o’er th* one half world 

Nrtfcum spools doatl, and wicked dreams abuse • 

Tl>0 curtained sleep; now witchcraft celebrates 
l’ole Hoolite's offerings, and withered murder, 

• -Alimnetf by his oentinel the wolf, 

' Whiwe hqwl's M» watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 

' With Tamutn’H ravishing sUtes, towards hi* design # 

Moves like a ghost.’ 


Ben Jonson. The worldly circumstances, and position 
of his parents and family are also butter known. Yet 
the whole respecting Shakspcare forms! but a faint out¬ 
line ! His correspondence, his conversation, liis familiar 
character, and habits, are lost or unknown. The ‘inner 
man’ we know only through the medium of his works. 
He is a blank in the midst of his myriad of creations 
—his individuality lost m ‘ ti’ie element in wlHeh he 
worked’ —and it is vain now, we fear, to look for 
minute or satisfactory information as to his personal 
qualities, tastes, or opinions. He lived in an age when 
there was little literary curiosity ; he was a member of 
an unpopular, or at least unrespected, profession; and 
he seems to have been content to move in quiet through 
the ordinary scenes of existence. We must be satisfied 
to know generally that lie, who is the object of a nation’s 
idolatry, was ever distinguished as the tjentle Shak- 
speare—as one * indeed honest, and of an open and free 
nature’—and that, after success, not unworthy of his 
genius, he withdrew from the glare of city-life, and the 
pursuit of worldly distinction, to spend his latter days 
amidst his own and his father's friends in the retire¬ 
ment of his native vale. It is an interesting fact, that 
llamnet Sadler, a citizen of Stratford, who was god- 
iather to Shakspearc’s only son, in the poet's youth and 
Obscurity, was, thirty-ono years afterwards, when that 
youth had become illustrious for his genius, and the 
greatest man in his native town, selected as a witness 
to his will, and affectionately remembered by the be¬ 
quest of a ring. , 

Wo propose glancing at the. information which has 
recently been collected concefiitng oUr'great ; poet, and 
* 
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touching on a few of the disputed points. The details 
are scattered over several volumes, and may be un¬ 
known to many of our readers. The task is also an 
agreeable and seductive one; for who would not wish 
| to dwell, however remotely, within the shadow of that 
great mind which has hallowed for us so much of earth 
and earthly existence ? b 

Every person knows the tradition that ,Shakspeaio 
was born on St George’s day, the 3dd April, in the 
year 1564; and that his birthplace was that small 
tenement in Honley Street, Stratford-on-Avon, the walls 
of which are covered with the names of pilgrims from 
all climes and countries. The town was then little 
better than a village, stript of the pomp and impor¬ 
tance which attached to it before the Reformation, yet 
retaining its beautiful cathedral-looking church and 
grammar-school, and possessing a lay corporation of 
bailiff, ■ aldermen, and burgesses. The population was 
I about fourteen hundred. The country in the ncigh- 
I bourhood is fertile and well-wooded, and the Avon 
I winds through rich meadows, skirted with willow-trees, 
and sometimes gliding under high banks. With the 
| towns of Warwick, ^Kenilworth, and Coventry, each 
I within a few miles, and numerous old-fashioned villages 
I and squires’ mansions in every direction, .Stratford has 
many attractions, jjural, antique, and interesting, that 
| ■ must have charmed the youthful Shakspcarc. The 
!; parish-register records the baptism of the poet on the 
I' 36th of April; a lovely reason, particularly in the time 
of the old calendar, winch would bring it into our 
0| i month of May, with its fijesli green verdure, flowers, 
and hawthorn in full blow. Few of the old registers 
j mention the day of birth, but early baptism was then 
! the general practice. We find that Oliver Cromwell 
| was christened four days after his birth; the Karl of 
ClXrendou the same; but eleven days intervened be- 
! tween the birth and baptism of Milton. The Rluks- 
peare tradition as to St George’s day is likely to he 
1 eorreo.t, because it is accordant with the general rule. 

and because the second part of the story, as to the 
! place of birth, liar lately received some confirmation. 

I Mr Hunter has printed part of a court-roll, dated 1553, 
in which ,1 ol i*i Shakspcarc, the poet’s father, mc.n- 
: tioned in connexion with Hailey Street four or five 
| years before his’’marriage. The is the best, support 
ever given to tin* tradition.* John Kluikspiaro retain? d 
i the property throughout his life ; he purchased it in 
1574; ami it descended to his heir-at-law, the poet; win* 
j bequeathed it, with his other property, to his eldest 
; daughter, Mrs lidfi. The tenement was then a good 
j garden-house, hut one half was afterwards appropriated 
as an inn. Considering how few of our poets’ houses, 
of any antiquity, now remain (tliosi of Spenser, Milton, 
j and the elder dramatists, being undistinguishable, or 
swept away"), and also that Stratford was frequently 
vis'ted with destructive fires, we cannot but regard the 
] tenement in Henley Street as one of the most interest¬ 
ing in the kingdom, it seems the undoubted birth- 
! place of our greatest poet; it must be full three cen- 
i turies old; and its oaken beams and floors, and its 
I humble front of timber and plaster, arc still sound and 
j firm. According to the precise and garrulous little 
j lady who shows the premise*, the poet was born in the 
best up-stairs room ; and if asked her reason for the 
statement, she has her answer ready—‘ It is the only 
room, excepting the kitchen, which lias a fireplace, and 
on such an occasion a fire would lie necessary in the 
month of April.’ There is no disputing with a lady on 
so delicate a subject, and the reason is besides a good 
one. 

Wc have lately had a controversy as to the proper 
orthography of the poet’s name—a point little thought 
of in his own day. There are about twenty variations 
of that of Shakspcarc! Five undoubted signatures are 


* See the Plr-t Pnrt of Now Illustrations of the Ufe, fc- of Shalt- 
Bpcare. By the Jlev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. Loudon : lSioholo and 
Soil. This u a very valuable tract. 


r 

in existence—three adhibited to bis will, and two to 
legal documents. In all of them, the surname is care¬ 
lessly written, and apparently contracted. They are a 
perfect puzzle; though the probability is, that the poet 
generally wrote the name short, Skahspere. Whatever 
was the correct orthography, it appears that neither 
of', the poet’s parents could sign the name. This is 
proved by documents which have lately come into the 
possession of the Shakspenre Society, in which tiie 
bailiff of Stratford signs w ith a rude letter 1 A’ for 
his mark, and his wife uses an imitation of the letter 
‘ M.’ The art of writing was then a rare accomplish¬ 
ment, especially with Indict Their round of household 
duties and pious cares was not considered to include 
the exercise of the pen. Even men in authority were 
indifferent to writing, and relied upon the town or 
county clerk. Most of the aldermen of Stratford were, 
like John Shaksjieare, marksmen. 

The namrf of Shalcspeare had long flourished in War¬ 
wickshire, tout the poet’s immediate ancestor was ap¬ 
parently the first that settled in the town of Stratford. 

Mr Collier has discovered that there was living some 
time previous a Richard Shakspcarc, who was a tenant 
of the Arden family on a small property of theirs at 
Snitterfield, near Stratford. This was in all probability 
the father of John; and the latter, we find afterwards, 
formed an alliance with the Ardens, an ancient and once 
j powerful family, whom he must have known from lus 
youth. Fair ?dary Arden (the inline at least is poetical) j 
inherited, under her father’s Hill, a small estate called [I 
Aslius, consisting of about sixty acres of arable and [I 
pasture land, with the crop upon the ground, a house, i| 
and six pounds thirlcn shillii'gs and'fmirpcuce of !| 
money She seems also to liai e had some property lit j 
Snitlerfield; for Mr Collier has discovered that John 
Shakspcarc disposed of Ins wife’s interest in two tone- j 
ments there for four pounds. The year previous, he , 
had mortgaged Asdics for forty pounds, hut he hud four • 
years before given forte pounds lbr the houses inHeiilty 1 
Street. The occupations, pecuniary engagements, and 
cireumstanets generally of the poet’s father, have occa¬ 
sioned much trouble and speculation to the antiquaries, 
lie lias been variously described as n ' dt aler in wool’ j 
(K eve’s Life), a ‘ butcher’ (by Aubrey"), and a ‘ glover.’ 
The latter occurs in the register of the liaildi court, in 
u process brought for recovery of debt in 1555. This 
was before liis marriage; hut having wedded an heiress, 
John Shakspcarc became a man of ' mark and bkcli- 1 
hood’ in the little town of Stratford, lie passed through 
the various gradations of municipal trust, and honour, to 
the dignity of high bailiff or mayor. Jie seems after¬ 
wards to have got into difficulties, but without losing j 
the distinction usually conferred upon him in the 
borough register, of having ‘ Mr’ prefixed to his name. 

In his days of power and prosperity, he appears to 
have patronised various companies of players who 
visited the town. The bailiff and corporation gave the 
use of their Guild Hall, and contributions of money, 
to tlie performers; and at this time undoubtedly were 
s< wn the seeds of that love of the drama which was 
afterwards developed in his illustrious son. The bailiffs 
family, we may be sure, were among the auditors in the 
theatre. Rude as were the performances—without 
moveable scenery (not known till nearly a century 
afterwards), without suitable decorations, or female 
actors—they were not destitute of histrionic talent (then 
a profitable occupation); and to the young poet they 
would all appear vivid and bright as the ‘ golden exha¬ 
lations of the dawn.’ There are years in which we 
learn nothing of Shakspcarc. His education at the 
grammar-school seems undoubted, and there he obtained 
what Ren Jonson has called his ‘small Latin, and less 
Greek.’ We have no doubt it was a lair share of classical 
learning. The education was free to burgesses’ sons; 
and Shakspeare must have continued some years at 
school. He was often, we suspect, in the country— 
assuredly a spectator of the grand pageant at Kenil¬ 
worth in the summer of 1575, when Dudley entertained 
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his royal mistress with such unprecedented splendour. 
His studios lay much in the flue valley of the Avon: 
and among the sylvan shades, fields, olil orchards, vil¬ 
lages, and commons of that pleasant district, he picked 
up knowledge, and received impressions, invaluable to the 
poet. With his relations the Ardens, and with most of 
the old country families of middling rank, he would N be 
a welcome guest. His mirthful and joyous tempera*-' 
ment would ‘ make a sunshine in the shady place.’ At 
all the rural holidays and festivals, the wakes, fairs, 
games, hawking, fowling, and hunting, young Shak- 
speare would he well known. He possessed another 
recommendation, as we leifl-n from Aubrey the chro¬ 
nicler, and, ns may he conjectured, from the Stratford 
bust, lie was a ‘ handsome, well-shaped manand this 
handsome person, joined to his companionable qualities, 
and to the ardour of youthful passion and genius, led to 
his early marriage. 

About a mile from Stratford is the litlle hamlet Ot 
Shottery. Wc walk to it through lanes and fields in¬ 
tersected by footpaths and stiles, and occasionally shaded 
liy elm-trees, so common over all Warwickshire. Koine 
of these were once Khakspcare’s fields, attached to his 
property of New I'lacc. In the vdlage there lived for 
centuries a family' named Hathaway. Their cottage 
still stands, the door opening with a wooden latch of the 
most primitive construction, and inside is a rude oaken 
seat or bench, that carries the imagination back to the 
days of Shukspoare. A little garden, orchard, and pas- 
ture-eround, ^tre connected with the house; roses are 
trained up the hall-timber walls; ami the spot is alto¬ 
gether a picture of antique rural beauty and seclusion. 
It was kuo from tradition, partly corroborated by 
existing documents, that Kliakspcare had, when a youth, 
married Ann Hathaway, the daughter of a ‘ substantial 
yeoman’ at Shottery, and the inscription over her er:u.- 
showed that the lady was about eight yi nrs elder th in 
her husband, it was not, however, (ill the year 18.’, 
ihat we had any positive evidence as to the fact of the 
poet s marriage with an Arm Hathaway, or of the time 
when it took place. Malone had inspected the records 
of the (liocosc of Worcester (in which Stratford is in¬ 
cluded), hut he overlooked what was discovered by Sir 
Thomas Hullipps, a bond given for the security of the 
bishop of Worcester, if he granted license for the mar¬ 
riage of the poet, tliifi hnnns trim/ only once firorlaimnl. 
The bond is dated November 28, Hie goth of Elizabeth, 
or l. r >8‘2. The securities are Fulk Sandells and John 
Richardson, both of Stratford, husbandmen; and they 
bind themselves in a sum of forty pounds to ‘de¬ 
fend and save harmless’ the Lord Bishop, for licensing 
‘ Wiihn. Shagsperc and Ann liatliw-cy ’ to be married 
together with once asking of the banns. 

‘ The mind dwells with delight,’ says Mr Hunter, ‘on 
the idea of a poet’s first-love, the fondness of his attach¬ 
ment, the ingenuity with which he prosecutes his suit, 
tiie difficulties he may have had to onemmte’, his 
triumph over them, and the happy consummation in'his 
marriage; and doubtless the fields between Stratford 
and Shottery may have been traversed by many a 
votary, with his imnd full of imaginations concerning 
the poet and ins love. The minute researches of the 
antiquary may sometimes bring to light facts which are 
concurrent with such pleasant imaginings, and may 
even give occasion to them, by removing tiie veil which 
rested on interesting truths. Sometimes, however, the 
effect is different, and the severities of truth Jostle with 
those pleasant imaginings,• and so it may be feared it 
is in the present ease. Two more unseemly pi ra ms 
to attend at a poet's bridal can hardly be conceived tnmi 
Sanilells and Richardson, two husbandmen who were 
unable to write their names, and whose marks arejso 
singularly rude, that they betray a more than common 
degree of rustieity. There is no romance, no poetry in 
this. Where were the Sadlers, the Quineys, the Rey¬ 
noldses, the friends at that time of the family, that the 
young heir of at least one honourable family is delivered 
up, or has delivered himself up, into hands such as these ? 


—a youth, too, who on that day was but eighteen years 
seven months and five (lavs old, and with him goes to 
the altar one wliu was then in her twenty-sixth or 
twenty-seventh year, and who, sometime before the 26th 
of May following, presented him witli a daughter. It 
seems but too evident that this was a marriage of evil 
auspices,- and it may have been one principal cause of 

~rltat unsettled state of mind in which the poet loft 
Stratford tilojjt. four years afterwards.’ 

This is something like antiquated scandal, yet it ap¬ 
pears well founded. Possibly, in some moods of mind, 
the poet afterwards felt what he makes one of liis cha¬ 
racters so exquisitely express — 

‘ As t.Iir most forward bud 
In eaten by the canker wo it blow, 
r.v-n so In love the young and lender uit 
I- (urnod in folly—liinsfinr in flic bud. 

Losing hi- verdure in on m Itu* |i nne, 

| Atnii'H the tan iJI.rtA c/Jnturcinifi 1 '-' 1 -' 

. .'iiakspcure and Mary Arden, we have little doubt, 
t, -ght in this manner. If we believe the sonnets 
to be autobiographical, Sluilispeare’s a flections wan- , 
ilered from Ann Hathaway; but anything lilu per¬ 
manent estrangement cannot be assumed from the 
imperfect information we possess. She was the wife 
of his ordinary work-day world—the mother of his 
children; mid ‘ if there is no proof that his wife ever 
returned with him to London,' ns Mr Collier states 
it, ‘or resided with him during any of his lengthened 
sojourns in the metropolis,’ there is an equal want of 
proof on tiie other side. If he left her behind in 
Stratford, it was, in all probability, from motives of 
prnd'Miee: first, that he might not entangle her in the 
cares and uncertainties of Ins early career; and subse¬ 
quently, tlut she might n main to watch over the estab¬ 
lished nt wlueji he soon began to form in his natjve 
place, preparatory to his final retirement liiseomicvion 
with Stratford saems never to have been severed. lie 
visited it once a-jc.ir, acrirdm ; to the tradition picked 
up by Betterton the actor, and also mentioned by 
Aubrey. In 159li or 1507 lie purchased Now Place, 
the best Louse in Stratford, and in 'dtye hitter year he is 
returned (at a time of scarcity) as' possessing ten 
quarters of corn in Chapel Street Ward, hi which New 
I’lacc was situated. In Iti02 lie gave L:)20 for 107 acres 
of land, winch lie attached to this property ; in I W)2 he 
purchased a fiouse, with barn, granary, Ac. at Stratford 
forL.tiO; in I Col h-is found prosecuting u person for 
I,.l, 11s. Jor corn n.il.l to him : in 100.1 he purchased for 
L. no the lease of a moiety of thejithes at Stratford. 
Here we have a large .uni tllmrisTung establishment. 
With the aid of his wife, his parents, and possibly of 
one or more of his brothers, he cultivated las land and 
sold his corn— his family inhabiting New Place, and the 
poet visiting them yearly; perhaps residing no small 
portion of every year, when the theatres were shut, on 
his property. The attainment of a comfortable and 
easy competency seems to have bicn the object of his 
ambition, and he might com-ifier the residence of his 
wife at Stratford indispensable to bis plans. If there | 
was not the romance of love, there was worldly wisdom 
mid energy of character in such an arrangement. In 
1.198 Mr Abraham Slurley, one of the aldermen of 
Stratford, writes to his brother-in-law in London—‘ Mr 
Shukspcare is willing to disburse some money upon 
some odd yard-land or other at Shottery, or near about 
us.’ Surely we may presume that no settled discord or 
unkindness mingled with Ihe poet’s recollections of 
Shottery—the sweet retired hamlet, where he had 
wooed and won liis Ann Hathaway I May we not 
father conjecture (even in spite of some appearances or 
surmises to tiie contrary) that he wished to make her 
mistress of the fields and orchards they had traversed 
in tiieir young days of passion, and where he hoped they 
would spend together the decline of life in honour and 
tranquillity t* 

* Mr Knight lias tho merit of discovering that ShakBpcaro had no 
occasion to provide for hia wife m his will. As his widow, she was 
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In 1580 John Shakspeare was superseded in his offline 
of alderman in Stratford, in consequence of his not at¬ 
tending the meeting* of tlw corporation, when warned 
like the others, and not having been present for a long 
time. His name does not oecur in the books for some 
years previous, and ho was probably living in the coun¬ 
try. 1 >n the same oocasion, John Wheler, juiotkor ifrler- 
man of the town, was struck off from the corporation o.y 
his own desire. Both of these cases seeip to us to be 
connected with another cause, which opens up an inte¬ 
resting field of conjecture and inquiry as respects the 
poet. Mr Collier has published a document showing 
that John Shakspeare and Wheler were, six years 
afterwards, with seven others, returned as recusants, 
who neglected attendance on the Established Protestant 
Church, and thus became liable to a penalty of L.20 
per month. Amongst the seven others, it is curious to 
remark the names of William Fluelkn and George Bar- 
dulph. It is sqid at the pnd of the document that they 
were understood to ahsent themselves from church ‘ for 
feare of processe of debte’—an excuso inadmissible 
in the case of John Shakspeare, considering how the 
affairs of his son tliqn stood. In short, there seems 
reason to conclude that the poet’s father had reverted 
to the ancient faith. The circumstance is only of im¬ 
portance in its refljjx light, as affecting the education 
and opinions of his son. ‘ Did Catholicism give us 
,Shakspeare?’ as Mr Carlyle, long before Mr Collier had 
discovered his curious document, assumed to be a fact 
established by his works. The question is one worthy 
of investigation. We canijot believe that a Roman 
Catholic would have written some of the scenes in King 
John, or Crarimer’s prophecy (‘God shall bn truly known,’ 
&c.) in Henry VIII., or even that noble truth, so far in 
advance of the age of Elizabeth, 

1 It is the heretic that makes the Are, 

Not he that hums in it.’ 

The ethereal spirit, of Shakspeare could not have sub¬ 
mitted to the bonds of any sect or party. lie saw good 
iti everything, and looked beyond the strife and agi¬ 
tation of contending"churchmen. Still, if Catholicism 
was the creed of nis father, he may have had a leaning 
towards that frith. Ilia imagination could hardly fail 
to be touched by, its splendid and imposing ritual, its 
various orders of priesthood, and the vast fabric of its 
departed power and greatness. lie must have known 
many of its secret and proscribed worshippers—old fami¬ 
lies with whom lingered strong sympathies and romantic 
associations. In lijg dramas, he nowhere ridicules the 
priests** professors of Catholicism, though he did not 
spare the austere and sanctimonious 1’uritans. His 
monks are active and benevolent agents, employed in 
errands of peace and mercy. He has no peculiar dogmas, 
no 1 bigot’s rage, or sectary’s whim,’ and perhaps bis 
very silence on the questions then so fiercely contested, 
joined to Ins ridicule of the excesses of Puritanism, may 
have had the effect, with narrow and prejudiced minds, 
or persons envying his success, of fixing upon him the 
name of Papist* We cannot allow that any one party 

entitled by law to her dower—a third of his freehold ofttates. One 
could have wibhed, however, that he had mentioned her in hi* will 
by something more than an interlineation with a bequest of the 
second-best bed! It is probable that the poet’s widow had a life- 
interest in his plays, the first edition of his works not being pub¬ 
lished till after her death in 163ft—seven years after the poet's de¬ 
cease. It was then considered against the interest of the theatres 
to publish jmpular acting plays. Another supposition may be 
formed: Bliakspcare’s widow and daughters were remarkable for 
their piety; and Stratford was a stronghold of Puritanism. Hence, 
probably, the delay in publishing the poet's works till aftpr tbo 
death of his widow, and the disappearance of any manuscripts ho 
may have left. • 

* The Rev. Kicliard Davies, rector of flapertop, in Gloucester¬ 
shire, in hia manuscript additions to Fulman’s Collections for the 
i'Z C *A ^fttado about the year IfWG], sa>» Bhakspearo 
died a Papist. If** may, in his last moments, have acted or felt 
like rope. WhcnMr Hooke asked Dope whether he would not 
die as his father and mother had done, and whether he should not 
i a i Pnfi* 110 “ * do not suppose that is essential i but 

^S9»'*°2u * heartily thank you for putting me in mind 

of it. — Spotyc s Anecdotes* 


can claim .the poet of tie world. ‘ He is of mo age,’said 
Coleridge, ‘nor of any religion, or party, or profession. 
The body and substance ; of his works come out of the 
unfathomable depths of. Ilia own oceanic mind ; his ob¬ 
servation and his reading, which was oonsiders.Mii, sup¬ 
plied him with the drapery of his figure*.’ 

^I’he same year that John Shakspeare was superseded 
hi the magistracy, his sqn is supposed, on good grounds, 
to have quitted Stratford for London. There may have 
been some' connexion between them, in trade or busi¬ 
ness, which was broken up at this crisis in the elder 
Shakspeare’s affairs. The poet lind a wife and three 
children—tlie wild romance’of youth was over, tliough 
he was yet barely twenty-two—and Stratford offered but 
a poor field for the enterprise of one who must have been 
conscious that he possessed energies and genius fur be¬ 
yond liis fellows. The drama, also, which dazzled his 
young eyes, may have tempted his more matured umbi- 
tiou. liis tiflents must ere this have manifested them¬ 
selves in that direction in which they were destined ul¬ 
timately to earn sucli imperishable celebrity. 

Another cause has been assigned for Shakspeare’s 
removal to London—the famous deer-stealing incident, 
in relation to the poet and Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlc- 
ootc. This story was first published by Rowe, in liis 
life of Shakspeare, the materials for winch were chiefly 
collected by Betterton the actor. It is also mentioned 
by the Rev. Richard Davies, already alluded to, who 
wrote at an earlier period than the date of Rowe’s me¬ 
moir. According to this strong currenf. of tradition, 
the poet fell into bad company, and joined in the com¬ 
mon practice of deer-stealing. Having robbed a park 
belonging to Sir Thomas Lucy, he was prosecuted with 
severity, in revenge for which he computed ti bitter bal¬ 
lad on Sir Thomas, which he affixed to the park-gate. 
The prosecution was redoubled, and Shakspeare was ob¬ 
liged to leave his business and family in Warwickshire, 
and settle lnmself in London. Rowe says this ‘ first 
essay of his poetry’ (a gratuitous and improbable as¬ 
sumption) was lost; but Oldya and Capell, two well- 
known antiquaries, recovered the opening stanza of the, 
satire from the recitation of a nonagenarian in Worces¬ 
tershire. This doggerel verse (printed m all the me- 
moirc) begins as follows :— 

‘ A parliament member, a justice of peace. 

At home a poor scarecrow, at London an iD'A.’ 

More importance is to be attached to the evidence 
afforded by the opening scene of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, where Justice Shallow complains of Faistalf 
for heating liis men, killing his deer, and breaking open 
his lodge. That outbreak of humour seems undoubtedly 
to apply to the Lucy family :— 

* Shallow. Sir Hugh, persuade me not; I will make a star-chamber 
matter of it; if be were twenty Sir John I’alstfttfs, ho shall not 
abuse Hubert Shallow, Esquire. 

StmdiT. In the county of G lost or, justice of paaee, and coumh. 

Shale Ay, cousin Slender, and cits fa tomtit. 

Sim. Ay, anil r of alarum too; and a gentleman born, master par¬ 
son ; who writes himself aroivjero ; m any bill, warrant, quittance, 
or obligation, armiyrro.'* 

Shal. Ay, that I do; and have done anytime these three hun¬ 
dred years. 

Shin. All Ills successors, guno before hint, have dbnp’t; and all 
his ancestors, that come after him, may; they may give the down 
white luces in their coat. 

Shal, It is an old coat. 

Urdus. The dozen white luces do become an old rout well; It 
agrees well, pastguat; it is a familiar beast to man, and signifies— 
love. * 

Shal. Th/iuce Is the fresh fish; tlio salt lish is ah old coat. 

Slc/i, I may quarter, coz.’ 

The arms of the Lucys were three luces, or pike-fish, 
‘ hariant, argent’ The satire is undoubted; but the 
cause of its application is only matter of conjecture. 
We do not sec that the tradition should be rejected. 
The offence was exactly such a frolic as the youthful 
Shakspeare was, likely to have committed; and if his 
prosecutor was apparently too severe, the .youth would 
pjbbably retaliate with some ready satire. Sir Thomas 
Lucy, it is proved, had no park at Charlccote, but he 
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would likely have deer, as his successors hate at the 
present day, browsing in the green hollows, and under 
the noble elms around the mansion. It is more remark¬ 
able that Shakspeare.sliouli] have remembered the event 
in the ftalt tide of his theatrical success, when he wrote 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, and retained the passage 
after the death of Sir Thomas Lucy. So long-breathed 
a resentment appears inconsistent with our notions Oi - 
his frank and generous diameter. We suspect the first 
sketch of the play was an early production. Mr Haili- 
well (a competent authority) joins with Mr Knight in 
assigning it to the year 1 51)2 —only six or seven years 
after the alleged oceurren?e at Charleeote; and when 
tlie poet corrected and enlarged his play, he might, 
without a tincture of malice, retain what must have 
proved so highly diverting on the stage. Kir Thomas 
could not have read the memorable scene: lie died in 
1600, and the first edition of the play is dated 1602. 
So severe and stately a Puritan, instructedjin lus youth 
by Fox the martyrologist (who lived for sdme years in 
the family at Charleeote), would hardly have deigned 
to frequent a theatre. Mr Hunter thinks that the whole 
scene might have been written for the sake of intro¬ 
ducing one expression meant to be understood as a kind 
of apology for himself— 

* Shallow. Ur hath wronged mr. Master Page. 

Ties'. Sir, hr doth ill tame sort confess 1 1.' 

The confession, however, preceded as it is by the 
witty rental # of the offence, and tiie unrivalled carica¬ 
ture of the angry and pompous knight, with his armo¬ 
rial bearings, was only an aggravation of the original 
wrong, it seems more reasonable to conclude that the 
knight of Charleeote had been unjustifiably severe in 
his prosecution of the young deer-stealer, or that some 
subsequent representative of the family had given fresli 
provocation to Kliakspearc. i Perhaps in later years, 
the bead of this ancient house looked down with aristo¬ 
cratic iiauteur or contempt on hits neighbour, the rich 
player, and genius vindicated its supremacy by a witty 
and sportive revenge. The episode of the Lueys, how¬ 
ever, is the only drop of gall we can discern in the 
sweetness of the poet’s temper, as seen in his intercourse 
with his contemporaries. It is worthy of remark, that, 
with Khakspoare's recollection of the Lueys when lie 
wrote llenry V., came back also his recollection of tlie 
Stratford recusants, FluoUen and Bardolph, their names 
being adopted in the same play. Little did they dream 
of such an immortality 

To a kindred feeling we may perhaps ascribe the 
second application made by John Shakspeare in 15SI6 
for the grant of a coat of arms. The poet himself would 
have been rejected by the College oi Heralds, on account 
of lii.s profession of a player ; but his father had been 
‘ her majesty’s officer and bailiff of the town of Strat¬ 
ford,’ mid was allied by marriage to the Ardens of 
Wellingcote. He also claimed to be descended " - om 
ancestors who, for their faithful and valiant services, 
were advanced and rewarded with lands in the county 
of Warwick by King llenry VII.', and whose descen¬ 
dants had continued in good reputation in the same part 
of the country. The rolls of the reign of Henry VII. 
have been carefully searched, but do not contain the 
name of Kliakspearc. lienee the allusion is supposed 
to apply to the Ardens, After some difficulty (for tlie 
affair was three years in progress), the patent was pro¬ 
cured. and the poet (who had then purchased New 
Place) was able to flash in the eyes of the Buoys, and 
all other rustic, patricians, Ids shield and coat of arms 

* Mr Knight, In his ‘ William Hliakcspero, a Biography,’ endea¬ 
vours to discredit the deer-stmling story. Wo think, on the con¬ 
trary, that, seems it was corroborated by ft nonugenanan whose 
life actually went back to Sliakspeare’s own time, It is one of the 
mokt probable of all tlie traditions r. .pocting the great poet. The 
value of Mr Knight's book is, in our opinion, much lessened by an 
anxiety to discredit everything which can be presumed, on any 
moral oodo, to bo unfavourable to Shakspeare’s character—a foible 
tin* mure glaring amidst so many efforts to make out honourable 
facte from little better than conjecturo.— Ed. 


the golden spear, with a silver head on a bend sable, 
and, for a crest, tlie towering falcon, with outspread 
wings, supporting a spear. The motto, Aon arm; 
dmict (not without right), was itself a noto of defiance 
to all who should impugn the heraldic rights and 
honours of the Shakspeares. The family appears to 
hp'-V been mnbitious of the distinction of hereditary 
gentility. , John Shakspeare first applied for a coat of 
arms in 1 Miq, when he was bailiff of Stratford. He 
exhibited a pattern of the crest; but the patent does not 
seem to have been formally granted, llis subsequent 
pecuniary troubles would render him indifferent to such 
an honour—at least the application was not renewed 
till twenty-five years afterwards, when it was*doubtless 
suggested and carried through at the instance of the 
poet, his son. The terms of Shakspeare’s will show 
that he was desirous of founding a family that might ; 

■ ' 'me his estate unbroken and entire. He had, in- 
uo son to inherit bis nanje (bis only boy. Ilamnct, i 
he - ig died at Stratford at the age of eleven), but the 
great bulk of his property was bequeathed, under strict J 
entail, to his daughter, Mrs Hall, and lier heirs male; 
tailing whom, it went to iiis second daughter, Judith, 
who received but a scanty provision by the will. The ' 
poet’s design was, alas! signally frustrated. In fifty- I 
four years after his decease, the prqgeny of Kliakspearc 
was extinct, the estate was scattered, and New 1’luce, 
in less than a century more, was barbarously levelled to 
the ground. ‘It is rather a striking fact in the history 
of the human race,’ remarks Mr Hunter, '* that when 
there are men pre-emineijtly great, tlie issue, if any, 
generally becomes soon extinct: Chaucer, Kidney, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Bacon, Locke, New- j 
ton, in fact nearly all the great monitors, have no one 
left to claim them as ancestors.’.—(7b U continued '.) 

C 0 L O N E L Y A N K Z. 

A MEXICAN STORY 01’ THli PRESENT OAT.* 

Mexico is, at the present day, the only country in¬ 
fested with organised banditti. Those events which, i 
a few years since, gave so unenviable - a renown to the 
gorges of the Sierra Moreno, the passes of»the Apennines, 
and the wilds of Sicily and Calabria, are now transferred 
to the outskirts of the great city of Mexico, and the forests 
which approach the confines oil Vera Cruz. Here robbery 
and even assassination are largely practised, whilo no 
part of the country is free from tlie evil. Bandits have 
been invested by poets and romancers «ith a picturesque 
character, and have even upon Occasion beanie on 
paper most heroic personages; in reality, however, no¬ 
thing can be conceived more revolting and hideous than 
the men who carry on this dangerous traffic. If it be 
reflected that the ’idle and dissolute, the needy spend¬ 
thrift, the ruined gambler, and the disappointed specu¬ 
lator, are those who swell the ranks of this powerful class 
in Mexico, it will readily be seen how little romance, and 
how much naked deformity, really exist in this state 
of things. Owfcpoint, however, gives a wild and terrible 
interest to the bandits of Mexico, whilo a minor circum¬ 
stance preserves some little outward appearance of ro¬ 
mance. Tlie Mexican ladrone, with liis vast sombrero, his 
floating scrape, and machete, or knife, with other appur¬ 
tenances, is certainly a very picturesque personage as far 
as costume is concerned; but the prodigious and exten¬ 
sive military organisation of the bauds carries us back to 
the days of Robin Hood and Cartouche. No rank is 
sufficiently elevated, no public functionary sufficiently 
interested in the sanctity of the law, to prevent his con¬ 
nexion with the associated bands, which extend their 
‘ramifications into every class of society. In this manner 
important information is collected; and those who are 
worth being robbed, aro always known to the brigands; 
while many a penniless and acreless general, or other 
government officer, is thus enabled to carry his head 

* The Gazette det Trttmnaux, a French daily paper, Sevoted to a 
record of the proceedings of courts of taw - , gives somo account of 
this true story; erroneous, however, in many of its details. 
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high, and to risk heavy sums nightly at the gambling- 
taliles, which tend so much to degrade Mexican character, 
and retard tlio progress of civilisation. 

In the month of April 1(13!!, M. Leroux, a rich 
French merchant, settled in Mexico, was about to visit 
Kurope, with his wife and two children, on business of 
importance; and, previous to his departure, he paW a 
visit to General Santa Anna, president of 1 the repubhis. 
On applying at the palace, he was, as all foreigners are, 
instantly admitted to the presence of this'bold soldier of 
fortune, who—dressed in the full uniform of the chief of 
the army, blue and red, richly embroidered with gold, 
and with his wooden leg resting on a stool—was listening 
to a despatch which was being read to him by one of his 
aides-de-camp, Colonel Yanez. M. Leroux, who had 
never before seen Santa Anna, gazed upon him with no 
little curiosity. The general is six feet high, well-made, 
graceful, with an old common wooden leg, serving as a 
substitute for that lost when fighting the French at Vera 
Cruz; his nari'oiv and snfooth brow is shaded with black 
hair, sprinkled with gray ; his nose is straight, and well¬ 
shaped; his brows kmt over close and brilliant eyes; his 
complexion dark and sallow; his mouth ever showing a 
restless and anxious fxpression. Colonel Yanez, who 
ceased reading, and busied himsdfin bis despatches on 
the entrance of M. Leroux, vva* only remarkable from 
the fact of his extreific personal beauty. 

The French merchant, after the usual Mexican com¬ 
pliments and ceremonious expressions, informed Santa 
Anna that be was about to lease the country, and, as his 
property in gold and diamonds was considerable, be 
begged that the president wol Id, considering the extreme 
danger of the journey from Mexico to Vera Cruz, grant 
him the protection of a military escort. The president 
replied with one of those sweet smiles which form one of 
his.set imitation? of Napoleon, that nothing would give 
him greater satisfaction than to comply with the request 
of iU. Leroux; ‘but,’ said he, ‘you must be well awute 
that, once out of my jurisdiction, the dragoons, knowing 
the fact of your possessing valuable pmpcrh, will be 
sure to turn upon you, and themselves become the rob¬ 
bers; moreover, a>vescort w ill prove your being anxious 
for protection, aiid put the banditti on the scent. Take 
my advice, M.* Leroux, and have false bottoms m do to 
your trunks ; in these eoncer' all that in valuable, and 
when the /ailroues seize upon vou, give up your key., im¬ 
mediately, let them search your baggage, wIi'm they wi 1 ! 
only find what you think proper to let them see.’ 

Santa Anna was right; he could not. answer for his 
soldiers ; and M. Lqjoux, satisfied that, however doubtful 
and dupgerous the experiment, it was still better than 
trusting to the military, bowed bis thanks to the presi¬ 
dent, saluted the handsome and silent Colonel Yanez, and 
made his way at once to the street dc Las Vadcms, and 
there ordi roil one large portmanteau to be made, with 
false bottom and cover: in this, when completed, M. 
Leroux concealed his specie and jewellery, and left Mexico 
city in the night, his wife and children in a litter, him¬ 
self on horseback, and several arrkros leading the baggage- 
mules. No journey submits to the eyt 1 more gorgeous 
and magnificent scenery than that between Mexico and 
Vera Cruz ; but M. Leroux had no taste for the pictu¬ 
resque : when in sight of the great peak of Orizaba, the 
traveller’s principal anxiety vwas relative to a ravine near 
the plain of Acajete, in which were scattered numerous 
little wooden crosses in commemoration of sinister and 
bloody deeds. 

It was night when the little caravan entered the gorge, 
and the arrieros, half asleep on their mules, were chant¬ 
ing the monotonous Cabullo, beginning— 

‘ Mi mugor t mi caballo, 

Sc mm ieron en un tempo’—* 

when, much to their surprise, several sonorous voices from 
the sides of the ravine joined in— 

* Hue milder y quo demonio, 

El caballo e# to qtie »iento.’f 


* My wife and my horse hotb dial about the same time, 
j It is not the woman, but the horse that I regret. 


The party had no leisure to speculate upon the extra¬ 
ordinary nature of this surprise, before they were sur¬ 
rounded by about twenty robbers, who appeared sud¬ 
denly from the numerous paths of the ravine. • Despite 
the alarm manifested by his wife, M. Leroux was in no 
way disconcerted, and saw the robbers upset all his bag¬ 
gage, and obtain possession even of the important port- 
.stantoau, with indifference; he even handed his keys to the 
robbers ; but these were rejected with a significant smile, 
and one of the banditti, drawing forth his long navajct, 
ripped open the leather, and exposed tho false bottom of 
the trunk. M. Leroux, enraged, drew his pistols from tho 
bolsters ; but a moment’s reflection satisfying him of the 
inutility of resistance, he allowed the Mexicans to take 
possession of his diamonds, specie, and valuable Califor¬ 
nian pearls. 

Hastily returning to Mexico, M. Leroux laid his com¬ 
plaint before the proper authorities. The trunk-maker 
and Santa Anna were alone in the secret, which must 
have been l\t some means communicated to the robbers. 
The trunk-maker was arrested as an accomplice of the 
banditti; hut easily proving bis innocence, the French 
merchant was compelled fo put up with his less, as the 
true robbers were by no means to be found. 

Another event of a terrible and tragic nature ■.non gave 
a clue which ultimately led to a discovery of the mystery. 
In the suburb of St Cosine, m which many of the plea¬ 
santest residences in Mexico are situated, surrounded 
by tasteful gardens, and fountains supplied by tin- adia- 
cent aqueduct, which ends on tlie Alameda, resided M. 
Mairei, the Swiss consul, a gentleman offivtune, occupy¬ 
ing a little tasteful haihelor estabii-bmem. There being 
no banks in Mexico, M. Muiret usually kept bin money 
in liis house. Between twelve and one o’cliek, a few days 
after the robbery of Leroux a mail tin- iMbiurfc was given 
in a mansion exactly opposite, at which were present our 
minister, Mr I’akenliam, Huron Deilaudis, the envoy of 
France, and the elite of the i.e-hionable world, who seve¬ 
ral times noticed the .strength of the consul’s mansion, 
protected bv heavy Iron bars at all the windows, and 
guarded by two large and fierce dogs. 

Ten minutes exactly before one o'clock, n coach drove 
to the front gate, anil a man dressed in l he lmhit of a 
priest, with broad shovel-liat, dc-ccnded li on it, acconi- 
pun'.ed by two Olliers, and stated to the Fervent who ad¬ 
mitted them that they wcie anxious to procure from M. 
Muiret a skin of parchment. As the Indian girl, In- 
only servant, turned to convey this message to her master, 
she was seized behind, gagged, arid made fast to a pil¬ 
lar. Thus mu<’h only is known positively. In about a 
quarter of an hour the coach again took its departure. 
The Indian girl, imperfectly gagged, now began to shriek, 
and attracting attention, a rush was made to the house, 
where M. Muiret was found dead, and his cash-box 
empty. A desperate struggle bad taken place between 
him and his murderers, his body being covered with 
wounds, and in his clenched right hand was a metal 
button, to which hung a morsel of blue cloth. 

The diplomatic corps, insisting tlmt energy should be 
thrown into the search instituted for the guilty parties, 
.suspicion fell upon a dragoon of the fourth regiment, who, 
from a common soldier living on his pay, suddenly be¬ 
came flusb of money, dissipated, and riotous, without 
being able to explain the source of his wealth. The police 
visited bis residence without warning, and there found a 
civilian’s coat, of blue cloth, with one button wanting. 
This button was the one found in the victim’s hand. 
AccordiiiE^o the fatality which almost always waits upon 
the guilty, the murderer had failed to destroy the only 
evidence of his guilt. Having been tried and sentenced 
without delay, the dragoon, Antonio, was forced to per¬ 
form a journey on foot to the murdered man’s door, and 
was then led to the scaffold, there to die by the garotte, 
a death somewhat similar to that inflicted by the guillo¬ 
tine. Antonio, who had till now refused to give up his 
accomplices, and whose conversation showed that he ex¬ 
pected some high influence to lie exerted in his favour 
ejen at the last moment, scrutinised the crowd which sur¬ 
rounded him, on his way to suffer death, with an auxious 
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air; but having attended the fery scaffold without a 
sign from among the mass, the murderer turned fiercely 
to tho alguaail, and said, ‘ I denounce as my captain, and 
the head of the banditti to whom I belong, Colonel 
Yanez, aide-de-camp of General Santa Anna.’ 

This startling announcement was not believed. Colonel 
Yanez—one of the most promising officers in Mexico, so 
gentlemanly a gambler, losing with so good a grace, n:\d 
winning double without a sign of emotion ; the intimate 
friend of Santa Anna, and the accepted lom of Dona 
Dolores a highway robber and au assassin, was beyond 
belief. The execution was, however, stayed, and Genera) 
Count Don Jose do la Cornua, colonel and governor of 
the city of Mexico, instantly despatched Captain Olozaga, 
the military fiscal, to tho private residence of Yanez: 
here were found the jewels, pearls, and money of Leroux, 
with a mysterious correspondence, implicating himself 
and many others, especially customs officers of Vera Cruz. 
Colonel Yanez was immediately arrested, and thrown 
into the common prison. 

That night a lady, closely veiled, hut richly dressed in 
a black silk mantilla, and thick nbo~o, waited on Olozaga, 
and used every argument which a woman can use to in¬ 
terest the judge m the fate of the colonel. Tears, throats, 
coaxing, being of no avail, flic mysterious ladv offered 
30,000 piastres fortbe liberty of Yanez; equally m vaui; 
the beauty and love of Scnora 1 fona Dolores alone pin out¬ 
ing the fiscal from denouncing her offer, so great was his 
indignation. That day week the fiscal died of poison. 

Tile next effort was made with the clerk of the unfor¬ 
tunate fiscal s who, seduced by a gift from an unknown 
personage of five hundred ounces of gold, abstracted the 
papers which compromised Yanoz from th. place of 
security in vflpch they had been deposited pending the 
trial. Nu soniftT, however, foul he committed this act, 
than, his conscience pricking him, he confessed all to 
a priest, who refused him absolution, arid even threatened 
eternal damnation, if he did not restore tin 1 documents 
to their place. This he did; but was m.t able to gin* back 
the eight thousand piastres, as tlic donors were strangers 
to him. 

Meanwhile a second judge or fiscal had been appointed, 
to whom the affair ol' Yanez was handed over. Colonel 
Don Jose t'alvo was a bravo arid honest Spaniard, who, 
born at. llavanua, bail fought with gallantry in tho wars of 
the Peninsula. Being taken a pnsoner by the Fri'ink, 
and being well treated by that nation during his captivity, 
lie had preserved a very grateful recollection of France, 
lie was therefore anxious, by pursuing this matter with 
energy, to prove to the diplomatic iorjw, and, in particu¬ 
lar, the Itaron Deffatidis, who was also charged with the 
protection of Swiss subjects, that justice and equity was 
to be found in Mexico. At the same time ho was not 
blind to the dangers lie was encountering. Though Santa 
Anna, with his habitual policy, expressed no opinion on 
the subject, the colonel was not ignorant that Yanez 
had boon his aide-de-camp and his friend. He remem¬ 
bered also that General Valencia, commander of t! de¬ 
partment, informed, a few minutes after the assassination, 
that two of the presumed murderers had taken refuge in 
a cabaret of the faubourgs, had exclaimed, Que lot dejen, 
los pobreritoi. Moreover, the mysterious fate of his pre¬ 
decessor was sufficient reason for holding back; and yet 
he bravely persevered. 

As for Yanez, bis previous good fortune followed him 
to prison, where he received numerous signs of the in¬ 
terest which was taken in him. On the day following his 
arrest, a jailer had handed him a little Ml let, on which, 
in a female hand-writing, were inscribed Iwese words, 

‘ Courage, love, hope.’ He moreover learned from tie* same 
source that the documents which established his guilt bad 
been destroyed. Satisfied that the evidence of Antonio 
would not suffice alone to convict him, ho appeared be¬ 
fore his judges, and treated both them and the witnesses 
with the utmost insolence, until, to liis horror and that 
of Dona Dolores, who was in court, the papers were pro¬ 
duced. Coiohei Yanez and seven accomplices were im¬ 
mediately sentenced to death. 

That night Colonel Yanez and Dona Dolores had *.ui 


interview, the result of which apparently was, that a 
bottle of Xcres wine was left behind to cheer the prisoner. 
Next day the culprit was found dead, poisoned, it is not 
difficult to see by what means. The wretched woman 
who had saved him thus from the hands of the exe¬ 
cutioner, by means of a rich donation, obtained per¬ 
mission from the archbishop to bury the body of her lover 
Jo the gtirdentof tho monastery of San Fernando. 

[it will scour to minds familiar with popular litera¬ 
ture, that {bis, series of incidents—particularly the con¬ 
clusion of the story—is of a character strongly akin to 
that of our old ballads. Mexico is at present in the 
stage of semi-barbarous incident which our country was 
in at the lime when our ballads wore composed. And 
seeing such tiansu-tious realised in our time, in"n distant 
country, impresses in a forcible manner how much better 
it is to have our romance only as a subject for literary 
fiction, than passing in action before our eyes.-— Kn J 


bOlTERINGS IN FRANCE —1844. 

CI.F.RMONT TO LYONS. * 

IIavtno visited mountain tops aipl pttys to our heart's 
content, seen some of the most, interesting parts of 
Auvergne, and filled our heads with as many recollec¬ 
tions as they could well hold, vt t; turned our hacks on 
Clermont, and sot out for fresh scenes and amusement. 

It was early morn, and the mists were rising from tho 
fields, as the small diligence in which we were packed 
pursued its easterly course^aeross the Lintagne, making 
for a gap in the hilly range which hems in the plain in 
this direction. Crossing the Allier by n stone-bridge of 
recent erection, we reached Thiers at eight o’clock, to 
breakfast, having performed fifteen miles in five hours, 
a rate of speed which promised a plvsant exercise of 
patience during the remainder of our journey. 

Truers lies in a gorge of the lulls, and, with house*, 
perched on craggy steeps, or nestling in the bottom of a 
dell through which winds the small river Darole, it is 
one of the most picturesque towns in France. It is also a 
busy seat of cutlery manufacture: the kilives and other 
articles, however, which are produced hi re*, arc of tho 
usually had 'French make, and are centuries behind 
what issues from the factories of' Sheffield, besides being 
greatly more expensive. For six or eight miles after 
quitting Thiers, the road is literacy cut along the face 
of a winding precipice, overhanging the Dartjje, and 
discloses at various points most romantic and beautiful 
views of both sides of the vale. Overcoming, by this 
piece of engineering, one difficult and rugged barrier, tho 
diligence for several hours was dragged up one hill and 
down another, as if it would never be out of this world 
of mountains; and it was not till the afternoon that, on 
surmounting the last of these acclivities, we had the 
joyful sight of flie Loire, wending its way through n flat 
and rich vale, in the midst of which was our long-looked- 
for destination, Roanne. 

< )n the second day following, we proceeded from this 
neat but uninteresting town to St Etienne, by means 
of a railway employed chiefly for coal, the carriages 
on which are drawn by horses. This was a tolerably 
pleasant ride through a series of vales, connected by 
cuttings and tunnels; but it was tedious, and not to be 
commended to those to whom time is of importance. 

* At Sc Etienne, a well-built modern town, dingy with 
clouds of smoke, we were within the threshold of the 
central manufacturing district of France. The articles 
produced in St Etienne are firearms and ribbons, the 
latter, alone, I believe, employing forty thousand work¬ 
men. Wherever one turns his eyeB, he observes on the 
fronts of the tall houses the signboards of ‘ Faineants da 
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Rubans;’ while many of theshop-windowsareas gayas 
a parterre of flowers with specimens of this interesting 
branch of industry; At a bold venture, we asked one of 
the fabricants to show us his atelier or workshop, and 
were politely conducted by him to a suburb on a hill 
adjoining the town, composed of rows' of houses used as 
dwellings and workplaces by the weavers. The atelier 
consisted of a front apartment, in which Vas a feragfo 
winding silk thread on small reels, and a ro'om behind, 
lofty in the roof, in which were two ribboh-weavers at 
work on their respective looms. In each loom there 
were twenty ribbons in process of weaving, of the most 
beautiful designs and colours j and the ladies of the party 
declared they had never seen anything so elegant The 
men spoke cheerfully of their labour, and the woman, 
who had abandoned her reeling at our entry, hung about 
us, and seemed gratified to answer any questions con¬ 
cerning the mode of life among the ribbon-weaving popu¬ 
lation. She sahl that, with industry and economy, they 
had nothing to' complain bf; an acknowledgment which, 
I believe, could be made with propriety by the bulk of 
the manual labourers of every country. 

After spending a day in this sort of loitering observa¬ 
tion, we proceeded by h railway, provided with locomo¬ 
tives, but execrably managed, to Lyons. 

The first glimpse of the Rhone, which we had on 
emerging from a vaSe down which the line of railroad 
descends on its way to Lyons, was interesting, hut failed 
in the magnitude which we had anticipated. The scene, 
howevc-r, improved as we approached Lyons and crossed 
by a newly formed viaduct the river Saone, where it 
unites its waters with the Rhone. We were now landed 
on that flat triangular peninsula on which Lyons has 
been built, everything about us betokening that we 
hail arrived in a busy and opulent city. With the 
Saone flowing past it on the smith, and the Rhone on 
the north, both uniting at a point on the east, it may he 
said to possess a peculiarly favourable situation for com¬ 
merce. Nor is it unsuitable as a place of agreeable resi¬ 
dence, On the opposite bank of the Saone rises a long 
hill dotted over with mansions, which command a lovely 
prospect of the town and rivers; across the western part 
of the peninsula there is a similar hill, also covered with 
masses of building; while, on the further bank of the 
Rhone, long lines-of new buil' mgs, forming an elegant 
suburb, are starting into existence. The old town, 
consisting of a dense Pari&an-looking cluster of streets, 
alleys, and places, is the great theatre of business, and 
the whole being faced with fine broad quays, suitable 
for barges and steans-vessels, Lyons may be. said gene¬ 
rally to*exhibit a fair picture of a large and prosperous 
provincial town. 

Lyons, as everybody is aware, is the centre of the 
silk manufacture in trance, anil in the occupation of 
weaving and otherwise preparing, as well as selling this 
article, a great number of persons are employed. Ten 
years ago, as is also generally known, the weavers of 
Lyons struck for an advance of wages, mastered the 
municipality, and for two days had possession of the 
town. Much blood was shed, and no little damage done, 
before the revolt was quelled. I took care to ask tile 
result of this infatuated outbreak, and was informed 
that it had led to the town being overawed by fortifica¬ 
tions, whose cannon are seen bristling on the different 
heights, and that the city contained at the time of my 
visit twelve thousand soldiers. Tlius subdued, the ope¬ 
rative silk-weavers have confessed the utter hopelessness 
of bettering themselves by violence. Not that they are 
contented; far from it; but they look for an improve¬ 
ment in circumstances to other means than the exercise 
of force upon their employers. And at what an ex¬ 
pense to the country has this humiliating confession 
been extorted? Besides the outlay of from one to two 
millions of pounds tterling on the building of forts and 
barracks, and the constant drain of money to support 
the troops which occupy them, here are twelve thou¬ 
sand able-bodied men withdrawn from active labour in 
order to keep watch over the proceedings of those who, 


if they knew their owm interests, «nfl tbe iflUerosts-bf 
their countryy Should require no kind of supervision.,' A 
consideration of such folly almost breaks the-'heart of 
the man who is inclined to look hopefully for social 
meliorations, ■ ’• ’ - ’ < * • " >* 

The pleasure wo had experienced in our visit to 'the 
atelier of tho ribbon-ovenver at St Etienne, made ns 
. anxious to sea silk-weaving in this its chosen sent. 
Having an introduction to one of the leading’master 
manufacturers, this was not difficult. ' By this gentle¬ 
man we were despatched, under the charge of a'Clferk, a 
young Englishman learning the profession, to an atelier 
in which some of the flnestflabrics are produced. Be¬ 
fore describing what here came under our notice, I 
may aay a few words respecting the method of manu¬ 
facturing in Lyons. The manufacturer, who is the 
capitalist and employer, keeps no factory of his own. 

He gives out tile silk to be dved to one class of men, 
and to be woven by another. The individual, however, 
with whom he deals is not the actual weaver. He is a 
person who, by his skill and industry, has attained a 
position half-way between a workman and master; he 
owns two or tiiree looms, which stand in an apartment 
connected with his dwelling, and he takes in work to be 
executed, partly by himself, and partly by men whom 
he employs. His chief duty, a most onerous one, do- I 
manding great patience and ingenuity, consists in put- j 
ting the web into the loom, and arranging all the .Fite- j 
quaril and other apparatus necessary for producing the j 
required pattern ; after which be superintends the ope- ! 
rations of the weaver, who is a workrmJh of inferior I 
standing and capacity, and consequently receives infe- j 
rior wages for his labour. The title universally given to j I 
the agent who undertakes work on this principle is that 
of chef d’atelier —chief of the workshop, or foreman. 

It was the establishment of one of these manufactur- i 
ing agents or chefs that I was taken to sec. Having 
been led to a narrow street'behind the Place Hellecour, | 
I was conducted to the fourth storey of a large building j; 
by a stair, precisely resembling one of those common i 
stairs in Edinburgh which give admission to the diffe¬ 
rent floors of tall edifices. The atelier we were to visit 
occupied part of a floor, the looms working at a height i 
of about sixty feet from the ground, ove- the heads j 
of several strata of families, and under two or three 
strata still higher up the building. The scene was 
curious. We had never seen any mechanism half so 
intricate, and apparently unintelligible. The process 
was by Jacquard cards, but the patterns to be wrought 
embraced such variety of detail, that the apparatus was 
an inextricable maze of bobbins, strings, and other parts ; 
incomprehensible to a stranger. The chef, doffing his b 
cap, received us with great politeness, and took pains to - j 
explain —vain thought—the mccanique of the looms 
under his charge, three in number. Lifting up a piece j 
of paper carefully pinned over the parts woven of the J 
fabrics in hand, he showed the beauty of their designs. 
One of the pieces was magnificent. It was a gorgeous 
assemblage of colours finely harmonised in tone, with 
gold and silver thread in different combinations, and : 
was intended, he said, for church banners. Another J j 
piece, the ground-work of which was white Satin, in* !j 
terwoven also with gold and silver, was designed for ij 
priests’ vestments in the church service. The chef men- j! 
tioned, that such was the complexity of one of these j I 
pieces, that he was occupied three months in arranging ; j 
it in the loom, 1 and that the workman employed upon j j 
it could nof weave more than a yard in the week.' The j 
price which it would cost the manufacturer was to-be 
n hundred francs per yard. The operatives engaged in 
weaving such articles realise from twelve to fifteen 
francs for their weekly labour. 

On the whole, we had reason to be much plcnsed 
with the courteous and intelligent answers not only 
of this respectable chef d’atclier, But of the ribbon- 
weavers whom we conversed with at tit Etienne, and 
took cart not to Confound them with the mass of inferior 
workmen whoise dissoluteness keeps them pdot, and 
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whose outbreaks have done so much to injure and drive 
away the trade of Lyons and its neighbourhood. No 
higher proof of the superior ingenuity and prudence of 
this class of n»n could be given thau the single fact, 
that among a hundred persons who received prize 
medals for articles in silk, shown at the late Parisian 
Exposition, as many as ninety were manufacturers who 
had originally been chefs d’atelier, and consequently, 
sprung from the ranks of the people. 

During one of the days of our stay iu Lyons, we 
ascended by a steep and winding path the lieight on 
the opposite side of the Saone, called the hill of Pour- 
viers. Prom the lower part of the height, to near its 
summit, the difficult pathway is lined with a mean 
order of buildings, occupied chiefly as workshops and 
dwellings for the poorer class of weavers, and also as 
small simps for the sale of trinkets and oflerings to the 
devout mortals who are on a pilgrimage to the church 
of Our Lady of Fourviers, which crowns the top of the 1 
hill. We reckoned not fewer than thirty shops, stalls, 
and booths of this order, and the trade they drove was 
considerable. Of miniature legs, arms, and other parts 
of the body in wax, caudles six feet in height, rosaries 
of all qualities and prices, coloured prints of the human 
heart burning, and glazed pictures of saints, there was 
a vast abundance. Among the numerous prints was 
one of an aged priest, the Abbe l’errin, accompanied 
with a short account of Ids life and character; and as 
we had heard much of this remarkable man, we pur¬ 
chased a copy as a memorial of our visit to the hill of 
Fourviers. It is always pleasant to hear of unosten¬ 
tatious and pious philanthropy. The Abbe J'crrin, 

I who died in, March of the present year, at the age 
i of ninety-one,*,\vas renowned for the exceeding bene¬ 
volence of his character. Originally a poor lad, by 
dint of hard study and frugality be attained the rank 
of priest m bis native parish, where he remained till 
1 expelled from the country by a revolutionary decree. 
Hemming to b ranee in 179b, he was appointed chap¬ 
lain of the prisons of Lyons, a post which he oecu- 
1 pied till the period of his decease. Devoted to his 
calling, his philanthropy and disregard of self appear 
to have been analogous to that of the benevolent 
; t: Howard. Wherever there were suffering and misery, 
there was found the abbe, administering relief and 
consolation. Not content to remain at homo till sent 
for, the abbe was incessantly on his feet, seeking for 
j objects to whom lie could-beneficially offer his minis- 
; trations. In hospitals, prisons, the ‘fatale eliarretto,’ 

; everywhere, was the abbe' the counsellor and consoler of 
the miserable. Pressed at any time for means, he did 
not scruple to divest himself of an article of attire to 
relieve the wants of the poor. One rigorous day in 
winter, in crossing one of the bridges in Lyons, he took 
off his shoes, and gave them to a pauper who was suffer¬ 
ing from the want of these articles. The good deeds of 
the abbe at length reached the ears of royalty, and the 
king forthwith sent him a cross of the legion of honour 
iu acknowledgment of his public services. Consider¬ 
ing the commonness of the gift, this was no doubt a 
small act of condescension; but, insignificant as it was, 
it was something more than we ever heard of being dis¬ 
pensed, in England for services any way beneficent in 
their, nature. 

Wo were now, after two or three zig-zags, at the 
threshold of the church which was attracting so many 
passengers up the ascent, and wo entersd it like the 
rest. The scene was strange; not, however from the 
crowding of worshippers, but from the walls being co¬ 
vered all over, from near the ground to the ceiling, with 
small pictures, legs, arms, and other objects, such as wo 
had seen exposed to sale upon the hill. As there was a 
great number of candles—perhaps two hundred—burn¬ 
ing before the shrine of Our Lady, the atmosphere was 
too oppressive to be borne more than a few minutes. I 
believe no one is more tolerant of all forms of belief than 
I am, hut 1 found it impossible not to blame the igno¬ 
rant devotion wliich could inflict such bodily harm as vus ] 


manifested in this den of horrors, where the inhaling of 
foul air must be continually encroaching bn the lives of 
devotees. Neither can I admire, or speak with any 
degree of patience of the authorities of Lyons, for in¬ 
scribing such trash as the following over the doorway 
of the church:—A. N. D. de Fourviers, Lyons recon- 
naisant .d’avoir etc par son intercession preserve dtt 
cholera 1882* et 188f). (To the intercession of Our 
Lady of Fdurviers, Lyons acknowledges itfolf to have 
been preserved from cholera in 1882 and 1835). So 
long as delusions of this kind are impressed ‘on people’s 
minds, it cannot be expected that they should trace 
maladies to their true proximate causes—cholera to 
filth, for instance—or adopt the proper means for in¬ 
suring their removal. 

Beside the church of Our Lady of Fourviers is a lofty 
tower, erected as a look-out bv a Lyonesp citizen, and 
admission to which is a matter of payment. Ascend- 

means of a winding stair, to the tap of this strun- 
which is about seven hundred feet above the level 
of the town, wc were rewarded with an enchanting and 
extensive view over the country around, with Lyons in 1 
the centre of the scene, its rivers aiul numerous bridges. 

The country is almost a dead levH in a north-easterly 
direction, to the boundaries of Switzerland and Savoy, 
and exposed to us, gleaming amidst the clouds, the 
white summit of Mont Blanc. ln*tlic midst of a hilly 
tract in a south-easterly direction, liy means of a tele¬ 
scope, we had a singularly distinct view of a range of 
broken arches, built of brick and stone, the remains of 
an aqueduct which had been in use by the ancient > 
Homans when they inhabited the hill of Fourviers. 

Lyons having been an important provincial capital of 
the Homans after their conquest of Gaul, the town and 
its neighbourhood have yielded a plenteous crop of an¬ 
tiquities to the orchxologist. The town museum, which 
we spent half a day in roaming over, is an extensive 
quadrangular edifice, with its central court, arcades, and 
galleries filled with as many Homan altars, stone coffins, 
inscriptions, mosaic pavements, and other relics, as 
would set up a dozen museums in England. In the 
same handsome square which contains this palais des ’ 
beaux arts, is the Hotel de Ville, a large and elegant 
building of the Renaissance, where the ‘Revolutionary 
Tribunal under Couthon and Collot d’Herbois held its • 
infamous sittings. This structure, and the lldtel-Dieu 
on the quay fronting the Rhone, arc the finest public 
buildings in Lyons. The lldtel-Dieu, which occupied 
us an afternoon in walking over, is an hospital of great 
antiquity, for the reception of all lcjpds of poor patientB, 
whether sick or hurt. Beside* the faqado which over¬ 
looks the river, the house consists of several diverging 
lines of building behind, lighted from interior court¬ 
yards, the whole divided into floors centering at one 
point in an uetagonal chapel. In the midst of this 
chapel stands an altar, which can he seen from the 
further extremity of each diverging gallery, and here 
divine worship is performed within sight, or at least 
within hearing, of the numerous patients early every 
morning. At the time of our visit there were fifteen 
hundred patients in the house, all of whom, as far as I 
could see, wen- under a careful and comfortable- super¬ 
intendence. The most remarkable thing in the eco¬ 
nomy of the establishment is, that, it is under the en¬ 
tire guidance of Sisters of Charity, of whom a hundred 
and fifty arc constantly on duty, without fee or reward. 
How frequently, abroad, has one reason to admire the 
diligent and practical piety of this wonderful sisterhood. 

We found them in detachments, and in different parts 
of the house, performing the most varied functions. 
While certain sets attended in the sick wards, others 
were occupied as cooks in the kitchen, and some acted 
as apothecaries in weighing and dispensing drugs in a 
large laboratory surrounded with bottles, jars, and re¬ 
torts. The way in which they seemed to blend secular 
with religious duties, struck us as something not very 
common in the officers of such institution;. Their 
guiding principle, apparently, was never to be doing 
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nothing. The instant that any piece of work was exe¬ 
cuted, down they either sat to a book of devotion, or, 
falling upon their knees, commenced a series of orisons, 
in which the mind was seemingly lifted above all mean 
surrounding circumstances. The spectacle of a kneel¬ 
ing nun in the midst of coppers and stew-pans was no 
doubt grotesque; yet, is not the whole world a tefnple, 
and may not a prayer uttered in a kitchen.be of as great, 
efficacy as one offered up in the most splendid taber¬ 
nacle ever made with hands ? 


TRIFLE S. 

The oft-pbserved importance of trifles as exercising a 
remarkable power over human destiny was lately illus¬ 
trated in a striking manner in the life of M. Lafltte, the 
eminent banker of Paris, and one of the most conspi¬ 
cuous public men of his age. Originally poor, he owed 
the employment which first opened up to him the path 
of fortune, to liis one day picking up a pin which he 
saw lying at his feet. As very small incidents will thus 
sometimes lead to the most brilliant results, so will they 
occasionally produce the most dismal misfortunes. How 
often has the use, on probably misuse, of a particular 
word led to the destruction of life! Instances of im¬ 
portant consequences following upon such trifles are 
familiar to all; yet <ihcy do not exercise much influence 
over human conduct. The reason is, that men in general 
require motives more immediate and pressing than are 
supplied by a consideration of occurrences which may 
or may not have great results. There is, however, an¬ 
other class of trifling matters, important in their real 
character, and having a more immediate bearing upon 
human happiness, which we may do some good by 
adverting to. 

Johnson is n poor tradesman; and as he has a wife 
and family, be finds it a difficult matter ‘ to make both 
ends meet.’ By dint of hard labour, however, often 
continued into the middle of the night, he succeeds in 
keeping them and himself from absolute want. So pre¬ 
carious are their means of subsistence, that the morn¬ 
ing frequently finds the head of the family unable to pro¬ 
vide the funds necessary for the expenses of the day; and 
at no time is he enabled to say, ‘ 1 and mine may now 
bid defiance to want for a we k, for 1 have sufficient by 
me to maintain myself and them for that ncriod ’ Under 
such circumstances, it wife a matter of some moment to 
him to receive immediate payment for the work in- ; 
trusted to his execution; and thus among his neigh¬ 
bours, who, like hknself, were poor, and knew what 
poverty required, were many who were punctual in the 
discharge of their bills. ‘ Poor Johnson,’ they would 
say, ‘ wants the money, and it would be wrong to keep 
it from him longer than we can help.’ It so happened, 
however, that Johnson did not work for poor people 
alone. Though Ilia shop made no show, and lie had 
neither brass-plate on his door nor plate-glass in his 
window, the fame of his workmanship had gone, abroad, 
and he was occasionally honoured with the patronage 
of the gentlefolks in the vicinity. TliSse he found by 
no means such ‘good pay’as liis poorer neighbours-, 
and many a dunning application was Johnson forced to 
make, ere he was enabled to obtain from them the 
amount due to him: not that they were dishonest—that 
of course was impossible—but they were simply careless. 
It happened on a particular occasion that Johnson, late 
at night, reviewing the state of his funds, found they 
were at so low an ebb. that he would not be able to pro¬ 
vide his family with the requisite food for the next day. 
He had, however, work still on hand, which, if he dould 
complete that night, and deliver early next morning,, 
might relieve himself and them from difficulty. Accord¬ 
ingly he continued, and completed it ere he went to 
bed. Early next Corning he delivered it, and was told 
to call again for payment. Unhappily for Johnson on 
tiie present occasion, his work had been performed, for 
one of tho wealthiest householders in the neighbour¬ 
hood j one of a class of persona who, not knowing what 


poverty is, take very little thought of the necessities of 
the poor. To ‘ call again,’ on occasions like the present, 
was a matter of course ; and fortunate was the trades¬ 
man who had to do so but once. Johnson was not so 
fortunate. He did call again; but the master 1 could not 
be disturbed about such a trifle then.’ ‘ It is not a trifle 
to me,’ muttered Johnson ; but the servant abruptly 
closed the door, and he was compelled to depart without 
his money. What was to be dono for the day he knew 
not. Work lie might probably have; but he could not 
hope to receive, perform, and get paid for it in the same 
day. What, then, was to be done ? He leaned his head 
upon liis hand when he returned home, and thought 
over tlie matter till his brain ached. * There is no help 
for it,’ said lie at length ; ‘ 1 must pledge my coat. My 
family must have bread; and when this gentleman pays 
me, I shall be able to redeem the coat.’ The garment 
was pledged, to be redeemed in a fortnight, and his 
family were provided with food. During the day he 
obtained his usual quantity of work, and so on for a 
week. At tlie cnjJ of that period his account was paid; 
but when he went to redeem the coat, lie found that, 
though the money which lie had received would have 
been sufficient to procure himself and family food for a 
day, it was not sufficient to do that and pay the high 
rate of interest on the loan he bad obtained. He cherished 
tlie hope, by working hard, to be enabled to make lip 
the balance deficient in a week, and thus save the gar¬ 
ment from forfeiture; but lie was unable to do so, and 
it immediately became the property of the grasping 
pawnbroker. 1 need not dwell on the rtwonveuicnees 
which resulted to the poor man from this loss. Enough 
has been said to show that the amount of,liis account, 
though a ‘ trifle’ in the eyes of the wealthy 'Householder, 
was in reality a matter of importance, and should lime 
been dealt with as such. 

Again—Wallace is a young man of unexceptionable 
connexions and character, some property, and consider¬ 
able parts. These qualifications are in themselves suffi¬ 
cient to procure the favourable regards of most damseb,; 
but to these lie also adds a pleasing style of address, 
which gives him an immeasurable advantage with the 
fair sex over the young men of his acquaintance. Ellen 
Travers is a cousin of Wallace’s—a first -ousin; there 
being just that degree of relationship botneeu them 
which is supposed to be the most dangerous; ns open to 
familiar intimacy as that of brother or sister, and jet 
capable of being united by closer ties. Ellen, without 
being a positive beauty, or yet an angel in petticoats, 
w as the centre of attraction whithersoever she went. 
Was a partner for tlie dance required r Ellen Travers’s 
hand was earnestly sought after. Was a party on foot? 
Ellen Travers, above all other ladies, must be of the 
number. Amid tlie general homage which was paid 
her by the male portion of her acquaintances, there was 
much of sincerity and much of fashion. Neither the 
one nor the other, however, appeared to yield her any 
particular delight. Gratified, no doubt, she was; hut 
she seemed at all times ready to quit the circle of her 
admirers for a quiet conversation or promenade witii 
her ‘cousin Wallace,’ and often had recourse to him as 
a protection or shield from the too minute attention 
which was occasionally paid her. With respect to 
Wallace, he was too much flattered by this apparent 
preference not to take advantage of it Evenings would 
pass away, and he would be content to seek no other 
society but that of Ellen, until at length tlie ‘world’ 
began to Whisper that they were engaged. Wallace, 
however, in truth, regarded Ellen in no other light than 
that of a very pretty relation, and one who, being a 
belle, it was a proud distinction to be seen with. lie 
also thought it his duty, under the circumstances, to 
pay her such attentions as gallantry dictated and so¬ 
ciety seemB to uphold. Those attentions are trifling, 
but they are cajculated to make a powerful impression 
on an already predisposed mind. 

It was on tho occasion of a brilliant party, at which 
bdeh Wallace and Ellen were present. The latter was 
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as usual the belle, and "Wallace ’also, as usual, was at 
her side. 1 How charming you look, Ellen.’ lie observed 
in the course of the evening; • T have positively lost my 
heart.’ Ellen had some such idea, and smiled. On 
parting for the night, he whispered, ‘ Dream of me, 
Ellen.’ Ellen dreamt; it is not surprising that her 
dreams were of him. 

Months passed away, and matters continued much in 
the same state—Ellen dreaming, and Wallace attentive 
and thoughtless. A friend of the latter at length took 
occasion to congratulate him on his conquest. ‘ What 
conquest?’ he inquired. ‘Ellen Travers,’ replied his 
friend. ‘ What I my prett.y»cousin ? She’s no conquest 
of mine, 1 assure you, and I never thought of making 
one.’ ‘ Impossible!’ ‘ Truth, believe me.’ ‘ Then you 
have been dealing very unfairly with the girl.’ ‘ IIow 
do you make that out? A few trifling attentions, such as 
one in her position expects, are all that! have paid her.’ 

* What do you call a constant attendance on her move¬ 
ments for the last six months?' ‘ A trifle, my deai 
fellow; not more than happens to any other girl half-a- 
dozen times in her life.’ ‘ What do you consider the 
confession of having lost your heart, for I overheard it ?’ 
‘Another trifle--a mere joke—such as is made every 
day. The fact is. you attach too much importance to 
these matters, and Ellen thinks no more of me than L 
do of her.’ But it was not so. Ellen Travers loved, 
and loved in consequence of the ‘ trifling attentions ’ 
(trilling, indeed, in one sense of the word) which had 
been paid her. Sue shortly after discovered the error 
into which rflie had fallen, and, possessing sullieient 
strength o ( ' mind, overcame the consequences; but 
there are j^nng women who have not been thus for¬ 
tunate, and wltyse peace has been disturbed, anil health 
injured, by such ‘ trifles.’ 

< )ne more example, and l shall have said enough ba¬ 
the present. It was the season when nature abroad 
looks loveliest, and the greed fields and gay flowers ai- i 
iraer parties into the country, with the view for a time 
to forget, the cares raid bustle—the smoke anil dirt—of 
the capital ol the world. Our friend, whom we will call 
Janies, as anxious as many of his acquaintances to avail 
himself of so pleasing a change, was not in a condition, 
like them, to leave las business for a week or a month, 
and retire into the country. Nevertheless in these 
days of rapid and frequent communication from place to 
place, abundant facilities are atiimied for a flying visit 
to sylvan glades and balmy groves, the favourite resorts 
of the now forgotten deities, I’an and Flora. Accord¬ 
ingly, our good eit resolved on getting up a pic-nie, 
and taking his family and certain other of their young 
friends to one of these beautiful spots in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London. A day was fixed for the occasion, and, 
as if the aforesaid deities had interested themselves 
favourably with those who were supposed to control 
the weather, it was an unusually fine one. When the 
hour of departure drew nigh, the hustle of preparation 
began. As it approached nearer, the hustle increased; 
but the ladies were by some means not yet ready, 
although there wns little time now to lose. Our friend, 
who, like other business-men, placed punctuality in the 
first rank of duty, had endeavoured to impress upon 
them the necessity for being ready at the proper time, 
and was now by no means patient at the delay. At 
length each made her appearance but one, anil that 
his youngest daughter. * You are always so fidgetty, 
papa—I'm coming," she replied to one sf oft-repeated 
summonses. ‘It wants but three-quarters In the hour 
when the train starts,’ said Iter father, ‘and the omnibus 
takes half an hour to reach the terminus. We shall 
have to go on without you, or be late, I am afraid. La, 
papa, there’s no great hurry after all. VV c nave, Y ol J 
see, a quarter of an hour to spare, btill she fidgetted 
at her toilet, and there was presently hut ten minutes 
to spare. Her father again called out rather angrily; 
hut she ‘ could not see vriiy he should he vexed at such 
a “ trifle,” * Down she came, however, and the party 
started for the omnibus. The stand was not far off, Aid 


it was soon reached. ‘ Have you room for sixcried 
our friend to the conductor. ‘ You are five minutes ton 
late, sir; we have now only room for two.’ With a look 
at his daughter that told bow annoyed he felt, he in¬ 
quired when the next omnibus would start. ‘In ten 
minutes, sir,’ was the reply. ‘ In ten minutes! it might 
as wfljl be to-morrow, ltocliel.’ said he to his daughter, 

‘ this is youradoitig; we must take a coach.’ A coach 
was therefore called, and they all got in—our friend’s 
temper by no means improved, in consideration of the 
increase thus occasioned to the expenses of the day. 
Away, however, they rattled, and they might have 
arrived at the terminus having a few minutes to spare; 
hut the pavement wns being repaired in oqe street, 
which rendered a detour necessary, and a stoppage oc¬ 
curred in another; so that when they reached the rail¬ 
way station, they heard the last tinkling of the boll 
on dlyrung, and saw the tail of the crowd of passengers 
; ..ring m the several carriages of the train.' ‘ Half- 
«m tickets immediately,’*cried oup friend; and 
having received them, away the whole party scampered 
as for their lives. A porter demanded their tickets, and 
threw open one of the doors of the carriages; in they all 
rushed, as it was thought.; the iWir was shut, and on 
rolled the train. ‘Are all in?’ inquired our friend, llis 
offending daughter, anxious to conciliate him, imme¬ 
diately exclaimed, ‘yes;’ and then Unking around to see 
whether she had replied correctly or not, discovered 
that one of the party was absent. Bale as death itself, 
she called out to her father to ‘ tell them to stop the 
train, for one of the party hail been left behind." There 
was no stopping the train, Jiowever, and on it whirled, 
with another thorn in the side of their enjoyment of the 
day's excursion. The party had to go on by water, and 
would transport themselves from the train to a steam¬ 
boat. to lie in attendance at a certain stage. Arrived 
there, they got out. oi the carriage, am* went on board 
the steamboat. Anxious eves were hunt, and earnest 
inquiries made among the passengers relative to the 
im-sing one, lmt with no satisfactory result. ‘ She wiil 
no doubt come on by the next train,’ modestly whispered 
Rachel; and in this hope they proceeded on their jour¬ 
ney, although our friend was strongly disposed to 
return. But, unfortunate liachel 1 th£ sum of the 
misfortunes consequent on her trjfhng away five 
minutes of time was not yet complete. Those who 
journey by these steamers are* aware that the passage- 
money is not collected on embarkation, but during the 
passage. If parties have come from the trains, they 
will have paid in the first, instancy, and have received 
tickets to be handed as vouchers when called* on for 
pay-mint on board the steamers. When the collector 
came to our party for the amount of their passage, our 
friend had no tickets to present, those which he had 
received having been taken from him. He was told 
that they could not have been the right tickets, but 
tickets for passage only ns far as the terminus of the 
railway. Here, then, was another difficulty. The pas¬ 
sage-money to the pier at which the boat would call 
was as much ats had been already paid; hut the same 
must he paid over again. ‘ as the railway and steamboat 
were two distinct concerns.’ ‘ Here you axe again, 
Rachel,' muttered her father, as he reluctantly paid the 
amount; ‘ this will teach’you that waiting your time is 
no - trifle.” If you had been ready when I told you 
you should be—nay, five minutes before you were so 
—we should have been in time for the omnibus, and 
saved coach-hire; we should have had abundant leisure 
to see that our tickets were correct, and not have had 
to pay our passage twice; above all, wo should not have 
.lost one of our party. How, under all these circum¬ 
stances, we can pass our time pleasantly, I do not know; 
aDd therefore, should our young friend not come down 
by the next train and boat, it is my determination to 
proceed no farther, hut go hack immediately.’ The 
young lady did’go down by the next train, hut was too 
timid to proceed by the steamer alone; slnj therefore 
returned to London, where she was subsequently joined 
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by ,her friends. ‘ Never,’observed James to his daughter, 
Sis they parted for the night—‘ never again, Rachel, 
think that loss of time, under any circumstances, is a 
“ trifle.” In the present case, it has resulted but in the 
extra expenditure of » few shillings, and grievous dis¬ 
appointment to us all. On another occasion, however, 
far more seriotis consequences may follow.’ 

Mature reflection will lead to the,conclusion, that few 
things may be correctly designated as ‘ trill <?sand that 
though some, taken alone, may appeal- 'so, there are 
many circumstances which naturally render them other¬ 
wise. To form a correct estimate of them, we must 
be placed in possession of those circumstances. The 
following practical general remark may, however, be 
made: what are usually termed ‘trifles’arc no longer 
so, but important affairs, when there is a possibility of 
their tabing.a serious turn—when they create a diffe¬ 
rence, or irritate the temper, or when likely to be mis¬ 
construed, or to interrupt good relations. 


RIO GRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

liKltNADOTTF., KINO OF SWUPKN AND N01IWAY. 

Thf. subject of this sketch was born in an obscure town 
at the French foot of the Pyrenees, the son of a village- 
lawyer—he died king of two important European na¬ 
tions. These circumstances imply, simply as they 
stand, a career of personal energy and vicissitude which, 
if not unexampled, was extraordinary. A record of it, 
compiled from authentic sources, will not ouly prove in¬ 
teresting, but instructive. 

Charles John Bernadette ‘‘.'-as born at Pan, in the de¬ 
partment of the Lower Pyrenees, on the 20th of January 
1704. His father, an attorney of tiiat place, appears 
to have treated him in early life with some degree of 
harshness j the old lawyer evincing so decided a parti- 
! ality for an elder son, that, at the age of sixteen, Charles 
i quitted his paternal roof, and enlisted as a private in the 
royal marines. He went immediately to Marseilles, 
whence lie was ordered to Corsica, off which island he 
J first saw active service. At the end of nine years, stea- 
j diness and good conduct had promoted Hernadotte to the 
highest rank it was possible for a private soldier under 
I the old system"to attain—namely, that of serjeant-major. 

! Thus, at the age of twenty live, his prospects in life 
| were settled To rise higher in the worJd seemed an 
I impossibility. But the Revolution of 1789 broke down 
i the barriers which stopped promotion, and, like most 
! young soldiers, he sided with the new' order of tilings. 

I Tlie lirsfc shock of«thc Revolution which was felt at 
Marseilles, where the marines were still stationed, ex¬ 
hibits Bernadette in a most respectable light:—the sol¬ 
diers of many regiments having deposed and im¬ 
prisoned their officers, and chosen new ones from 
amongst themselves, the marines followed the ex- 
araple, and selected Serjeant Bernadotte for their com¬ 
mander. Having accepted tins new dignity, he assembled 
the regiment, and thanked his comrades for their confi¬ 
dence, of which, ho said, lie felt and would prove him¬ 
self worthy. ‘ Above all,’ he thus concluded his speech, 

‘ I must impress upoii you, that, without discipline, no 
military body can subsist; and if I am to command you, 
and to operate efficiently for yyur welfare, you must pro¬ 
mise me absolute, implicit obedience.’ ‘ That we will! ’ 
cried the men with one voice. ‘ It follows of course, 
then,’ resumed the serjeant-colonel, ‘that whosoever 
does not instantly obey my orders, shall be punished ac¬ 
cording to the laws of war. Do you swear this ? ’ ‘ We 
swear it!’ responded the soldiers. Bernadotte immedi¬ 
ately took a company—the one to which he belonged— 
put himself at its head, led it to the prison, and brought? 
out the officers, with whom he proceeded to the front of 
the still assembled regiment. ‘ Soldiers,’ said he, taking 
the hand of the colonel, ‘ you have, of your own accord, 
conferred on nib .the command over, you, and sworn 
obedience to me. I now command you to recognise 
again ynus former colonel and officers. Let us not dis¬ 
grace® good cause by rebellion and disorder. My com¬ 


mand is at an end—I resign it to our former chief.’ The 
latter, however, had seen too much, and was trio well in¬ 
formed of whati was going on in Baris, and throughout 
all Fiance, to accept the proffered command again. He 
declined it, and with most of the officers quitted the 
regiment. Nor could the ex-serjeant lie induced to fill 
his place: till the end of 1791 we still find him of no 
higher grade than that of adjutant. 

In times of revolution, energy and personal hravery 
are qualities best calculated to obtain advancement. 
These Bernadotte possessed in an eminent degree, and 
his rise was rapid. In 1792 he was promoted to a colo¬ 
nelcy, and as such servefi in the campaign of the 
Rhine. After the battle of Fleurus (2fith May, 1792), 
to tile gaining of which he was mainly instrumental, 
Klobcr, the commander-in-chief) promoted him on the 
field to the rank of general of brigade. A few years 
after, Bernadotte performed one of those dashing ex¬ 
ploits which are so captivating to the multitude, and 
which invariably secure tlie popularity of the actor. In 
one of the battles on the banks of the Rhine, the divi¬ 
sion under his command began to falter. In vain he 
tried to rally them by his example and his commands. 
At length, finding them still inclined to retreat, he tore 
his epaulettes from his shoulders, and threw them into 
the ranks of the enemy. ‘ Now to recover them ! ’ ho 
exclaimed, and dashed into the thickest of the fight. 
Those who witnessed the feat were ashamed to desert 
him: they followed, inspired tlie others with courage, 
and the enemy was routed. At the end of this cam¬ 
paign—which lasted till 1797—the French Directory 
wrote to him very battering encomiums on his conduct. 

While these events were passing m Germany, a Cor¬ 
sican sub-lieutenant of artillery, who began his career 
at Toulon, had rendered Jus name quite as famous as 
that of Bernadotte. His sphere of action had been in 
the south of Europe, and he was now so far advanced i» 
military honours as to he’intrusted with an important 
command m Italy, whither Bernadotte was ordered with 
an army of 20,000 men. General Napoleon Bonaparte 
(the recent subaltern of Corsica) and his new colleague 
appear to have been jealous of each other’s fame. They 
had never met previously, and, in recoding the first 
interview, Bernadotte wrote thus‘ Having entered the 
head-quarters, I was introduced to a man of from twenty- 
six to twenty-seven years of age; but lie appeared to 
possess all the attributes of a man of fifty. These cha¬ 
racteristics bode no good for the republic.’ Tlie jealousy 
of the two generals afterwards became so detrimental to 
the public service, that, after the peace of Campo Formio, 
with which the Italian campaign concluded, Bernadette 
was removed from military command, and appointed 
ambassador at Vienna. The impetuous and daring 
soldier seldom makes a good diplomatist, and Bernadotte 
proved a little too lierj- for his office. When the Austrians 
began to arm against France, they tore down the tri¬ 
colour flag displayed at the residence of the French em¬ 
bassy ; the envoy demanded reparation in an imperious 
tone; it was refused, and he was recalled. On his re¬ 
turn, he found the government arming for an expedi¬ 
tion against Egypt; and during these preparations, lie 
wooed and won a young lady of as humble origin as 
himself—Mademoiselle Clary, the daughter of a inert 
chant at Marseilles. Her sister had previously married 
Bonaparte’s brother, Joseph. Hence, both these for¬ 
tunate young ladies eventually became queens. 

To trace ouf hero through the so-eallod ‘ glories ’ of his 
military cfreer in Belgium, Austria, and Prussia, would 
only bo making a chronicle of bloodshed, with which we 
have little sympathy. Against the consulate of Napoleon 
he revolted; but when his great rival became emperor, 
he bo far acquiesced in his wonderful rise, as to accept at 
lu? hands the rank of Marshal of France; and after the 
battle of Austerlitz, the title of Prince of Ponte Corvo, 
iu Italy. At, the peace of Tilsit, the Emperor Napoleon 
appointed Bernadotte governor of tho Hans Towns.* 



i 


* Lubcc, Hamburgh, and Bremen. 
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‘ This epoch,’ says one of his biographers, ‘ was the 
most honourable of his existence. By a conciliating 
and wise administration, he repaired as much as 
possible the destruction caused by war. His modera. 
tion, integrity, and justice, inspired all the people under 
his government—and especially those of Hamburgh— 
with the utmost respect and regard not only for him* 
self, but for the French in general.’ Whilst governor 
of the Hans Towns, Bcrnadotte’s military services were 
once more called into operation, and against a people 
whose sovereign he soon after became. It happened 
that, although all the continental nations had laid 
down their arms, (lustavus TV., Icing of Sweden, deter¬ 
mined—against the wishes of his subjects—to engage 
single-handed in a war with France. Bernadottc 
marched against him, and would have inevitably con¬ 
quered and nimed the whole nation, had not the rash 
king been deposed in time by las own people. There 
was nothing, therefore, to prevent Burnadotte obeying 
the strict ordurs lie had received from Napok'on, which 
were, to overrun and despoil the country. With a wise 
forbearance, however, he disobeyed orders, and sus¬ 
pended hostilities the moment lie learned that Gusta- 
vns was deposed. This act of moderation the Swedes 
never forgot. His name had already been rendered 
popular in the country by his kind treatment of some 
Swedish prisoners during the campaign of 180G. 

This circumstance opened the enmity between Na¬ 
poleon and Bernadottc afresh; hut powerful as the em¬ 
peror was, he Jcnew that the popularity of Bernadottc, 
not only in Prance, hut throughout Europe—mate¬ 
rially increased as it was by his brilliant vic tory at 
Wagram (17'di,M.iy, 1H(I9) —was too great to admit of 
any open net o£ hostility towards him. In fact, of all 
the men to whom Napoleon rose superior, Bernadottc 
was the only one whose influence he feared. The em¬ 
peror, nevertheless, abstained not from inflicting all the 
petty annoyances on the I'rhino Ponte Corvo lie could 
safely subject him to. When the latter returned to 
Paris, 1 lie council of the empire selected him to oppose 
the English at Waleheren; hut Napoleon reversed the 
order, and commanded the prince to return instantly to 
his principality of Ponte Oorvo. Beruadotte appears to 
have treated the order with contempt, for he took no 
notice of it. Tired of the excitement of which his past 
life had been made up, ho desired—so far from resuming 
the state of a viceroy—to live in comparative retire¬ 
ment. He remained, therefore, in Paris, in tiie midst 
of his family and friends. 

One morning—while thus peacefully leading the life 
of a private citizen—two Swedish officers called upon 
him. They had an important piece of intelligence to 
communicate, which was, that the Swedish nation, 
through their representatives (assembled in solemn diet 
at Orobo), had unanimously chosen him as heir-appa¬ 
rent to the crown; that, on the demise of the reigning 
monarch, Charles XIII. (uncle and successor of th- de¬ 
posed Gnstavus), he might ascend the throne. It was 
thus they desired to reward him for the moderation and 
humanity he had previously evinced to their nation. 

Though Beruadotte was extremely desirous of ac¬ 
cepting the reversion of their crown, offered by the 
Swedish envoys, yet it was difficult to know what effect 
such a Step would Work upon the emperor, whose sub¬ 
ject the new crown-prince still was. He took the pro¬ 
per course, and formally applied to Nagoleon lor his 
permission to accept the proffered dignity. The answer 
was one of those dramatic epigrams in which French¬ 
men so much delight:—‘ Elevated from the French 
people myself,’ answered the emperor, ‘ I dare not 
oppose the choice of another people.’ The reply was 
equivocal, and so were the after-proceedings of Bona¬ 
parte. He delayed the official documents necessary to 
release Bernadette from his obligations as a French 
subject as long as possible. Several interviews took 
place between the two enemies : but the future king ol 
Sweden gained his point at last, lie resigned ljis 
Italian principality, and certain possessions he had ac¬ 


quired in 3’oland, in exchange for a promise of three 
million francs (L. 120,000); no more than a third of which 
did he ever receive. The farewell interview Was ex¬ 
ceedingly stormy. The last words were uttered by 
Napoleon. ‘ Go,’ lie exclaimed, * that our destinies may¬ 
be accomplished!’ , 

Beruadotte took his imperial rival at his word, and 
departed imnfcdiately. On arriving in his adopted 
country, he’was received with every mark of regard 
and honour. 'This was in the beginning of 1811. Two 
years afterwards, he was placed in a most difficult 
position. Of the sovereigns who allied themselves to 
crush the power of Napoleon, Charles XIII. of Sweden 
was necessarily one. The military talents of the erown- 
prince wore too great to be dispensed with, and ho was 
called upon to take the field in behalf of his adopted, 
against his native land. It is said that .this terrible 
i ■ ; ty caused lmn a mental struggle of so yiolent 
. ..e, that hu was thrown on a bed of sickness, 
wii. . threatened to terminate fatally. ' But he re¬ 
covered in time l'or action, and took a prominent part 
in the battle of Eeipsic. llcrc his position was singular. 
By his former successes in Germany, he had mainly con¬ 
tributed to the annexation of the German states to the 
French republic and empire. Now he appeared amongst 
France’s enemies, to undo all lie had previously done. 
The battle of Eeipsic proved a sweeiling day of reckon¬ 
ing for the French, who were defeated with unusual 
slaughter.* On that day Hernadotte’s triumph over 
his ancient enemy must have been complete. In fact, 
Napoleon always spoke of Bernadette as the proximate 
cause of his downfall. ‘ He*was,’ exclaimed the exile of 
St Helena to ticneral Las Cases, ‘the serpent nourished 
in our bosom.’ 

That the struggles of conscientious feeling attributed 
to Bernadottc were sincere, is proved by his condact 
immediately after the triumph at Eeipsic. On arriving 
at the hanks of the Rhine, the scene of his former 
achievements, in pursuit of iiis old companions in arms, 
he stopped, and determined to renounco Ins adopted 
country. With this view he entered Paris with the 
allied sovereigns after the abdication of Napoleon; but 
his reception was so discouraging, that he immediately 
hastened back to Sweden. At Stockholm, his return 
was hailed with the utmost enthusiasm ; and from that 
moment he became in heart a Swede. Hu entered with 
warmth and zeal into the political contentions in which 
the country was then involved with Norway, striving 
to conciliate the contending powers. Iiis efforts were 
successful, and, mainly by his ju*icious interference, 
the two kingdoms were united. • 

On the 5th of February 1818 Charles XIII. died, and 
Beruadotte was proclaimed king of Sweden and Nor¬ 
way, by the title of Charles XrV. On the 7th of the 
following May he was crowned at Stockholm. At this 
ceremony a flattering and somewhat poetic mark of at¬ 
tention was paid him. The throne was very elevated, 
and approached liy steps. On each step was em¬ 
broidered the njime of a victory in which he shared, 
beginning with Fleurus (on the Ithiuc), and ending 
with Eeipsic; for it was by these successes that he 
had, in a great measure, reached the throne. On the 
7th of tiie next September ho was crow ned again at 
Drontheim as king of Norway. So highly esteemed 
was ho abroad, that every important European power, 
without a single exception, sent to congratulate him on 
his accession, and to consolidate it by its alliance. 

Happily, Charles XIV. proved himself worthy of his 
elevation. Although professionally a warrior, he hated 
war for its demoralising effects, and turned the whole 
Energies of his mind to the peaceful arts. Sweden and 
Norway having been joined politically, he determined to 
unite them physically; and for that purpose caused a 
gigantic road to be ent across the Scandinavian Alps, 
He also opened a canal which united the Baltic and the 

* At this fruitful carnage ho fewer than flO,(XJO Frenchmen were 
slain. The battle Whs fought on the 19tli October 1913. 
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North Sea. He tried by every means in his power to 
gain the affections of liis subjects; and, lest he should be 
accused of partiality, would not employ a single French¬ 
man in state affairs, always discouraging them from 
settling in the country. ‘ Altogether,’ says M. Lenioire, 
whose biography wo have before quoted, ‘ the reign of 
Bernadotte must be reckoned as amongst the' most 
prosperous in Swedish hiBtory. Under tyi* auspices 
agriculture and manufactures flourished, and com¬ 
merce arose from a long and injurious inactivity.’ 

In private life, the new king, though generally amiable 
and respected, had his foibles. The rigid notions of a 
military martinet betrayed 1dm into exacting an incon¬ 
venient‘number of small ceremonies and absurd eti¬ 
quettes. lie liad also a taste for public speaking, 
and for literary controversy; hence he constantly in¬ 
volved himself in little paper wars with the public 
journals. His_ son, Joscph-Fran^ois-Oscar (of whom 
we have as yet been pimblc to speak, hut who was 
born at Paris on the 4th duly 179'.)). was—as usual 
with heirs-apparent—opposed to his father in many of 
his little contests witli the legislature and the press. 
Having too great ai^affeetion for,the young prince to 
blame him openly and harshly, the king took the 
amiable expedient of desiring all the clergymen in the 
kingdom to preaeji from the fifth commandment on 
one of the young man’s birthdays. 

The greatest and cleverest of men have their weak¬ 
nesses. Peter the Great could not touch a lizard; 
Marshal Saxe almost swooned if a eat came too near 
him; and it is well known that King Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus had a particular antfpathy to spiders. Charles 
John is said to have felt an invincible repugnance to 
dogs, partly arising from the circumstance, that a friend 
of Vis died from the bite of a mad dog, and partly from 
liitf having seen, on the field of battle, the corpse of an¬ 
other friend torn in piece.: by dog?, among which w.is 
the deceased officer's own dog. The king’s aversion to 
dogs was well known at court. The crown-prince had a 
very beautiful hound, which had been trained, as soon 
as tiie king was seen at a distance, or whenever he heard 
the words, ‘ the lung is coming,’ to run away; or, if 
this was not possible, to hide himself under the furni¬ 
ture, where he lay quiet while the king remained n the 
room. 

Charles John, king qf Sweden, enjoyed excellent 
healtii up to his eightieth birthday, which was on the 
2<>t.h of January IS44. On that day ho was struck with 
apoplexy, and he expired a few weeks after, universally 
lamented. His successor, (isear I., is a man of great ae- 
quireuu nts. Ilis time has been employed for years in 
improving the criminal and punitive code of the two 
kingdoms. He is the author of a valuable work on 
‘ Punishments and Prisons,’ which has been translated 
into French and German. He married in 1N2l> the 
eldest daughter of Eugene Beauharnais, who was the son 
of Napoleon’s first empress, Josephine. Oscar and his 
consort were crowned at Stockholm in September last. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S WINTER EVENING. 
Wjiat can a working-man do best with his leisure after 
the toils of the day i This question can he answered in 
various ways. If he be a married man, he should spend 
his evenings with Ms family. Whatever recreation he 
may have at command he will- enjoy with double zest, 
if shared by those nearest and dearest to himself; and 
this really is the way in which fortunate operatives, with 
good wives and comfortable homes, da spend tlicir even¬ 
ings. But unfortunately these form but a small number 
of the mass; the greater proportion of working-men 
have not enticing homes—some are unmarried, with 
nothing better titan a cheerless solitary lodging to retire 
to. Others—especially workmen employed directly or 
indirectly* in building operations—are frequently sent 
to ‘jobs,’ which are to he executed miles from their 


settled residence. In large cities or towns, they may 
readily avail themselves of those useful, and generally 
well-conducted establishments for the sale of ready-made 
tea and coffee, where the most healthy kind of recrea¬ 
tion is provided by books and periodical works. It is, 
however, to be lamented, that in small towns and vil¬ 
lages no such accommodation exists, and the only shelter 
offered to the hard-wrought labourer is the public-house. 
Exposed for a whole day to the cold and wet of an .in¬ 
clement season, it is impossible for him at night to 
resist the attractions of thq,tap-room. There he finds a 
cheering fire, and companions, whom for the time he 
deems agreeable ones. The only drawback consists of 
evils whicji, at the moment the temptation is pre¬ 
sented to him, he does not feel—namely, tile chance of 
drunkenness, and the certainty of a pecuniary expense 
lie is not able to afford. Besides, if he be a mere visitor 
to, or occasional workman in the place, he lias posi¬ 
tively nowhere else to go to. Till, then, some better 
nightly asylum is open, as attractive as the tap-room, 
it is not just, to men so situated, to blame them for 
intemperance and imprudence. 

It is gratifying now to find that a commencement 
has been made in providing a lvmcuy for this evil. We 
are informed by a correspondent at Hampstead, a pic¬ 
turesque village about three miles north of London, 
that a reading and refreshment-room has been there 
opened for the sole accommodation of tjie labourmg- 
elass. The manner in which the plan was begun and 
carried out will uftbrd a proof of how easily the example 
might be followed. It was observ'd hy ^■gentleman of 
Hampstead, that during the winter eveffings, and after 
their daily toil, many respectable workmen and labourers 
were citlipr lounging about or frequenting the public- 
houses. Deploring this ijtute of things, lie and his 
friends opened a subscription, and, with the concurrence 
of the clergyman of the parish, succeeded in establishing 
the following useful, though humble source of evening 
amusement for the poor man:—‘ Two rooms,’ says our 
correspondent, ‘ well lighted, with fire, and other requi¬ 
sites. have been taken; one for reading, the other for 
reli'i Jiment and conversation. In the fomnr, your own 
publications, some of the most respectable papers and 
periodicals (not of a controversial religious nature), and 
such works as appear most sought or fairly suited to 
those who frequent it, arc placed. In the other, with 
equal comforts, tea and coffee are supplied if asked for, 
bul. at cost price; and only such general rules in both 
cases are enjoined as tend to general enjoyment. Each 
visitant subscribes 2d. a-week, to be spent in stock for 
their own use, in addition to the subscribed fund. The 
good result aimed at is this: the idle hour is profitably 
spent.; shelter, amusement, and profitable reading, w ith 
every fair social pleasure, are combined for those who 
would at any time, more particularly at this period of 
the year, go to the tap-room. It is, in short, a kind of 
humble club, in which the principle of association is 
applied to the comfort and occasional amusement of re¬ 
spectable hut poor men, without aiming at the greatness 
of literary, scientific, or mechanics’ associations.’ The 
comforts and advantages of such a place must he obvious 
to all well disposed working-men, and even the lover of 
undue excitement must be staggered to find his neigh¬ 
bours obtaining so much enjoyment for so little money : 
let us hope that he will look in, and allow himself to be 
convinced ny experience tiiat sober and moderate plea¬ 
sures arc the best 

We would sincerely and earnestly recommend the 
establishment of such a club-room in every town and 
village where there are people to profit by it. The good 
they would do negatively—in withdrawing workmen 
from a bad use of their leisure; and positively—in sup¬ 
plying them with wholesome recreation—is incalculable. 
What more easy than for some influential person Hi 
e^ery English town or village—say the clergyman of 
each parish—to Bet on foot an equally hwnhle and in- 
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structive place of resort as that commenced at Hamp¬ 
stead ? 

Such pleasing and improving means of employing the 
working-man’s evening are, though novel, not unpre¬ 
cedented. In Scotland, they are not unknown,* and in 
Ireland, the temperance movement has been the cause 
of creating ono such room in many of the smallest 
villages. In Germany, almost every town has sup¬ 
ported one of them for years. In the last, however, 
temperance principles are largely infringed by the na¬ 
tional vice of tobacco-smoking. 


MISSING THE POST. 

[From the Glasgow Citizen ] 

Beyond all question, the gravest thing which can happen 
connected with the business of a newspaper is that of 
‘missing the post.’ [f the editor be shot, iu a duel, his 
place is easily supplied. Everybody knows bow to conduct I 
a newspaper. It, is not like cabinet-making,* or ploster- 
wotk, or the measuring out of ribbons, or the tying up of 
sugar-plums. AH these things require an apprenticeship. 
Newspaper editing, on the contrary, comes by instinct, 
like grazing to a colt. ‘Miss the post,’however, and the 
calamity is me parable It would be a thirteenth labour ol 
Hercules to put salt on the tail of a railway train in motion. 
A< eovdiugly, the struggle to c.iteh the post is a tenable 
heat against time. A ship-launch, the opening of a railway, 
the Jirst. night of a new pantomime, are nothing to it. Such 
lunnmg to and fro—such shuffling ill loose slippers—such 
shouting—sucli^ knocking ovei ol ink-bedaubed imps' U 
beats 4 iii .tilt’s nest, or an assaulted bee-hue. A shoal ol 
LocLiine herrings fluttering their diver scales m he sun- 
slime is tameiyss hi eompaiison. ‘ Who's at the murder?’ 
—* another bii t)?^'—Miami here that Are!' Mur-. amh«>d\ 
thechoh ra 9 *- ' mote marriage ** 1 v --‘(orrect I'rmce Albert!’ 
—‘ hole’s an < lopeieeiit p —‘cut out Sir Koherl, IVi I ”- 
‘ more hands tor thi** shipw u ck ” - ‘tie up OTVnm H ” I 
‘uo>\ f.u the i baseand a ihous-md other n»>steiion ; 1 
ftouml' 1 . a.e b«dlow\d torth hi confused jumble. An ddci 
n1.1*»’*> kitchen yn a lcast-'hV - a. sempstress's work-room 
oil the e\e of a public, ball -the dcspciate search for 
missing hats and cloaks on the breaking lip of an as 
Humbly — are but land, types of the scene. It rivals the 
clangour ol a lair the deck of u seventy-four during an 
engagement -or the feverish activity and dire struggle ol 
the populate :d a midnight conflagration. It is an occa¬ 
sion in vvliuh elbows ate poked into ribs, wd the sanctity 
of corns is invaded. And is all unavailing? Hark’ the 
dock stiikes’ -ii booms upon the spirit, like a comcnt- 
bMl ; a hush -a muriimr - a mutter'd exclamation follows ; 
further stmgule is vain—the nerves are relaxed, and the 
perspiration is wiped from the lmehead! Five minutes 
would have done it, but less would still have been fatal. 
Nlercutio’s wound was neither ‘so deep ns a well, nor so 
wide as a church-door,' but it was enough, livery one 
feels as if an iron gate had been suddenly slammed iu his 
luce, and arms me folded in the resignation of helplessness. 
Thi'thing is all up—Knocked on the head - done fui -as 
settled and irrecoverable as spilled milk. In a word- the 
post has been missed.’ 

Hut does the disappointment end here? Drop a pebble 
in the lake, and ask whether a single tiny ring is all the 
commotion it produi es. To obscure nooks, and far-distant 
localities, the feeling gyrates. Old men in chimney-corners 
don their spectacles in vain- the lodge bell of lordly '.illu¬ 
sion is as undisturbed as the bait of the invalid angler 
Ashing from his arm-chair in a tub—the postman passes 
the door of the. hamlet-politician with a mortifying shake 
of ibo head—girls trip down green lanes and along cross¬ 
roads only io carry hath the intelligent, ‘ No news¬ 
paper!’ Au ('veiling of ennui is borne to fivft hundred 
hearths. A thousand of the queen’s loyal subjects are 
doomed to distressing ignorance as to whether her nu- 
iesty walked on Wednesday last with Prince Albert cm 
the slopes. The village baker is half-ruined from not 
knowing the price of grain. The country dabbler .in 
stocks, deprived of expected information, foregoes liis 
night's sleep, falls ill, and dies. Nothing is known. The 
great world is a blank. Has Mrs M‘What’s-her-name got 

* Mention is made of ono of those reading and coffee-rooms jn 
* A Day at Andrews,’ in No. 3 of our now series. 


a son? Is O’Connell caressing or cursing the English? 

—which at present ? Any more revolutions iu Spam ? 
Docs the Prince do Joinvillo see anything offensive in 
English windmills?—-(if he do, let him assault them—the 
achievement would not he without suitable precedent.) 
lias a French admiral at Tahiti bitten his thumb at a 
British officer? Has Sidney Smith keel hauled brother 
Jonatfian ? Tfys 1 ord Brougham filed an indictment against 
I'unchi Han poverty driven Father Mathew to the bottle? 
Any accident^ y —Arcs, storms, shipwrecks, assassinations, 
inassiuTes, or war*? No answer—no newspaper! Hus¬ 
bands and lathers are busy losing then temper, solely be- 
e iuse they have nothing else to do. Wive* are accordingly 
scolded children thrashed--young Indies’ lovers snubbed 
- mat limomal negotiations broken off--and the destinies 
of tarnilies revolutumised. A correspondent of our* wonders 
if Ins paper has cut its vva) tUiougii the mail-bag, like cer¬ 
tain leeches which wen* lately despatched by post, and 
which were never again seen in the flesh' The same 
s wr ; tci, aficr expressing hi*- disappointment,* says■— 

» am not the only disappointed pul},; foi so highly 

do «ppreeiule the-, and so dramingot circulation do 

l deem it, that, alter perusing it myself, I oil her rend or 
lend it, to nine t)iends, on an jiviiage, each week Now, 
dear sir, considei that, lieie air ten ol ns, “ young men and 
maidens, old men and ihildic.i.’ from whom a weekly 
supply of intellectual food is suddenly stopped. Dow can 
1 show my face this evening m a err lam house, whithei I 

am wont to repair ever} Saturday nuiit, with the-ill 

inypodut, and where the old man, although professedly 
indifferent to new* papers and all that they contain, is sure 
to he seated in his arm chan, beside a bright Are, with his * 
Kpeelaeles wiped caicfullv tor the occasion? His worthy I 
old partner, too, although the frequent promulgator of a ' 
theory ol her own, that lie vs^iaper stones are tk u’ huren?* j 
is Mil e to be scilcd on the other side of the Are, ready to | 
hear the news having brought the week's (ares to a close, i 
so that, no house albuis” may “ dinvv her In nee.” T need i 
not s.\v anything about anofhei member ol this family- j 
an onl\ daughter - v nh whom Ur* --- and mvself are I 
v'tv great, fav(unites, and to whom, m another apartment, , 

I geneially read the poetiv and other mee hits, wlmli the i 
old man is apt to skip. Again, what a, disappointment will j 
a certain legal friend ol mine experience to-morrow! lie' j 
is one so accustomed to take in people on the six working^ J i 
days ot the week, that he must take in. something—if It j 
i should onh he a. m wspaper on the Sunday too ; and not i 
being fond of pm/’'/./lor a ncwspapoi (or anything else), I 
lend him mine hu nothing. Thou, mi Monday, what will ; 
become of anothi»e:»dei, a lair and faintly thiged-with- j 
blue fiieud oi mine, and eidhusuTstic admirer — not of your j 
bodily man, m> deal sii, for neither she nor any of us 
lias own beheld it, but of lh.il" v * j 

A clean collar, John, ;.nl French polish for our boots, j 
The passage omitted is not nmpj'iopriutcly represente<l by 
stars. On reading it, our hrst impulse was to wear our 
dicky a la Bjrou, and cultivate ambrosial curia. With the 
| lawyer referred to in the extinct given, we cannot profess 
i much sympathy ; but for the rest - well, no matter—better 
folks than ourselves have missed tin* po-t eie now. Cast 
> our eye on that elderly maiden—(goodness fore fend that 
we should be personal!)—the traces of beauty are visible 
in her countenance; she had Invert owe, but, she hesitated 
too long— she c xnpettd—she hoped too much she lingered 
proudly past, market-bom s— ami now, wit li a crushed heart ! 
and withered affection*, she feels that she has ‘ missed the 
post.’ Whose gray head is tint u Why, old Singleton’s, 
lie always thought of marry ine, but lie Arst wanted a little 
more money the little uioxfe money brought with it a little 
higher ambition—and when at la: t, he r//dmaho up bis mind, 
a fair and buoyant damsel — radiant as Jupiter’s own 
cup-bearer—looked up laughing in his face, and told him 
he had ‘ missed the post! ’ Make way there for Mrs Heavy- 
| sides!—where’s the eoaeli?— gone —round the comer—to 
! catch it is impossible; my dear madam, you have infallibly 
‘mi980(1 the post.’ But wo need not multiply examples. 
Suffice it, that, by this simple act, many a golden vision I 
has been dissipaf cd- many a fortune lost—many a bright 
jewel of happiness for ever dropped into the sea. Reader, 
in whatever station of life thy lot be cast— whatsoever busi¬ 
ness thou hast on hand—or whatsoever bright vista thou 
mayest look through in thy sleeping or waking dreams, be¬ 
ware of rashness on the one hand ; but never forget, at the 
same time, that there is an opposite error— pefhaps still 
more. to be avoided — we mean ‘ missing thK post.’ 
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NUTRITIOUS FOOD. 

A very interesting report on the comparative nutritive 
properties of food was lately presented to the French 
minister of the interior by Messrs Percy and Vauquelin, 
two members of the Institute. The result of their experi¬ 
ments is as follows:—In bread, every hundred pounds’ 
j weight are founi to contain 80lbs. of nutritious matter; 

butcher meat, averaging the various sorts, qontains only 
| 31 lbs. in 100 lbs. ; French beans, fiO lbs. ; pease, 23 lbs. ; 
lentiles, 94 lbs.; greens and turnips, which arc the most 
aqueous of all vegetables used for domestic purposes, fur¬ 
nish only 8 lbs. of solid nutritious substance in 100 lbs. ; 
carrots, 14lbs. ; and, what is very reinsrl.able, as being in 
opposition to tiio hitherto acknowledged theory, 100 lbs. of 
potatoes only yields 23 lbs. of substance valuable as nutri¬ 
tions. According to this estimate, 1 lb. of good bread is 
equal to 21 or 3 lbs. of best potatoes ; and 73 lbs. of 
! bread, and 3(TU>s. of butcher meat, are equal to 300 lbs. of 
i pota toes. Or, again, 1 lb. of rice or of broad beans is equal 
| to .'Jibs of potatoes; while llli. of potatoes is equal to 
t 4 lbs. of cabbage, and to 3 lbs. of turnips. This calculation 
[ is considered perfectly correct, and may be useful to fami- 
■I lies where the best mode of supporting nature should be 
| adopted at the least expense. 


AN KXILK’S ADDRESS TO ISIS DISTANT CHILDREN. 
I [From ‘ Li‘may Loaves, - by I). L. Richahdson.] 

OT.r the vast realm of tempest-troubled Ocean— 

O'er tlio parched lands tli.il v.mily thirst for showers— 
Through the Iona nlglir-~or when nor sound nor motion 
Stirs in the noun of day the sultry bowers— 

1 Not all iin'conipaniod liy pleasant di earns 

My weaiv spirit pantothtm the way; 

Still on mine inward sight the subtle gleams 
That inoelc the fleshly vision brightly play. 

Oil ' tire heart's links nor time nor change may never, 

Nor Fate’s destructive band, if lift lemain : 

• On- lull, and vale, and plain, and sea, and river. 

The wanderer draws the inseparable chain 1 

; Fair eliiinit still, KLe phantoms of delight. 

Ye haem my soul on tins strange distant shore, 

As the satin stars slime through the tiopie night 
That charmed me at my own sweet eottagu door. 

,, Though I have left so long, 1 love not less; 

Though ye are tar away, I ssateh ye still, 

Though 1 can ne’er embrace >e. I may bless. 

And e'eh thouirh absent, goitid ye from each ill! 

Still the full nitoreliunge of soul is mils, 

A silent converse o’er the nters wide. 

And Fancy’s spell can speed the bnsvieng hours. 

And till the space llnft yearning hearts diwdt 

And not alone the written -vnibols show 
Your spirit,' snored store- of love and truth, 

Art’s glorious mime bids the oanviv-s glow 
! . "With all your trace and loveliness and youth : 

| 'file fany forms that in niy native land 

I Oft filled my fond heart with a parent’s pi ide, 

| Arc gathered near me on this foreign strand, 

, i And smilingly, In those strange hallo, reside; 

And almost I forget an exile’s doom : 

For while your filial eyi s around me gleam, 

Each scene and oh,reel breathes an air nr home, 
j And time and distance vanish like n dream ! 

oh! when sweet memory's radiant calm comes o'er 
' The weary soul, as moonlight glfninrer mgs fall 

; O’er the hushed ocean, forms beloved of Jur e, 

And joys long fled, her whispers soft recall; 

At stroll an hour I live and smile again, 

As light of heart as In that golden time 
When, as a child, 1 trod the vernal plain, 

Nor knew the shadow of a Yale or crime. 

Nor dream of death, nor weariness of life, 

Nor freezing apathy, nor fierce desire. 

Then chilled a thought with unbrim rapturo rife. 

Or seared my breast with wild ambition’s Are. * * 

. Though this frail form hath felt the shafts of pain— 
Though my soul sickens for her native sky, 

In visionary hours my thoughts regain 
Their early freshness, and soon cheek the sigh 
That sometimes from mine inmost heart would swell, 

And mar a happier mood. Oh, then! how sweet, 

Dear laws), qpon remembered bliss to dwell, 

•I>m£”. u , r l’’ ctw 'Cil lineaments to greet! 

1 ill Itsney, b-ignt enchantress, shifts the scene 
Ta,gritfah ground; and, musical as rills, 

1 oRiugh and loiter in the meadows green, 

. Or,climh with Joyous shouts the sunny hills! 

jv fklmtta,£eptnnber 4,1831. 

ill ’ 1 



LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

The affections which bind a man to the place of bis birtlr 
arc essential in iris nature, and follow the,same law as that 
which governs every innate feeling. They are implanted in 
his bosom along with life, and are modified by every cir¬ 
cumstance which he encounters from the beginning to the 
end of his existence. The sentiment which, in the breast 
of any one man, is an instinctive fondness for the spot 
where lie drew his early breath, becomes, by the progress 
of mankind and the formation of society, a more enlarged 
feeling, and expands into tire noble passion of patriotism. 
The love of country, the love of the village where we were 
bom, of the field whieh wo sfirst pressed with our tender 1 
footsteps, of the hillock which wo first climbed, arc the 
same affection; only the latter belongs to each of ns 
separately; the first can be known but by men united into 
masses. It is founded upon every advantage which a us 
tion is supposed to possess, and is increased by every im¬ 
provement whieh it is supposed to receive.— Chciieri.r n;, 
National Charm-tor. 

PROGRESS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

In our schools mere children are now taught truths the j 
attainment of wliieh lias cost immense labour and mile- j 
Hcribaliln efforts. They smile when we tell them that i" |i 
11 ;ilinn philosopher wrote an elaborate treatise to pro.e jj 
that, the snow tumid upon Mount Ktna consists of the - *nio 
substance as the snow upon the Alps of Switzerland, and 11 
that he related proof upon proof that both these snows, | j 
when melted, yielded water possessed of the same proper¬ 
ties. And yet this eouelusion was really no! so very pal- ; ) 
pable, since the (cnipcrntuir of the two climites so widely ! 
differ ; and no one in those days had any notion of t.i ■ clil- 
fusion of heat, over the surface o< the earth. When a i i 
schoolboy takes a glassful of liquid, and„)ija< mg a loose 
pieie of paper over it. inverts the gloss vritli Hit spilling a 
drop of (In- contents, lie only astonishes [mother child by 
the perform. UK e ; and yet this is the identical expel mient 
winch renders tins .’nr of loincelli immortal. It is a ' 
variation of that c\pcniio ilf , :,‘U wliieh tin' burgomaster ‘j 
of Mugdf-lmruh (Olio von . rike) threw the emperor mi I 
(lie piinees of the emphe n Hal.-bon mtr poielih-s ,i — 
tonishmeiit. Our children have more correct notions of | 
nature and luitiual phenomena t.tiaii lmd FI.do! They may j 
lieat with ridicule the enors which Pliny hub committed ,j 
in lus Natural History.— Lwhuj. \ \ 

WELSH PEARLS, j 

The liver Conway in Wales lias long been eeleliiated for i 
its pearls, wliieh an even enumerated among the tempta¬ 
tions which induced the Roman invasion of oui island. 
Lirai jiearls, says the Mining Journal, me occasionally 
found in the I'nio muryaritifera of the Iresh-waler portion 
of ihe river, and ana!' seed-pearls are obtained m consider- , 
able quantities from the edible mussel {Aft/tiln* n/n/is), of 
which there are large beds at the mouth of the estuary. 
The use to which these small pearls are applied, and the 
channel through which they are di-|sjscd of in London, 
have hitherto remained a secret ; and the secret has eon- ■ 
ferred a monopoly of the traffic on parties who purchase 
them of the peasantry by the ounce, at, such a price as ren- \ 
ilers the work of collecting them a source of remunerative : 
labour, not only to women and children, but to men. Tho 
mussels, when collected, are boiled in large caldrons, to 
cause the opening of the shells; and, the mass being • i.m ■’ 
and washed, tho pearls are found at the bottom of the >■< sel. j 

I 

THINKING. j 

Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of know¬ 
ledge ; it is thinking makes what we rend our-. W are 
of the ruminaflng kind, and it is not enough to tram our¬ 
selves witlt a great load of collections ; unless 're chew 
them over again, they will not give ns strength and nourish . 
ment.— Lock a I’ - 
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REMRDIAB.UJ EVILS, 
o.tn scarcely listen with wide enough oars to the 
cot statoil by the Sanitary 1 E-port, that ‘the animal 
Amstuter in Kurland and Wales from prenrutiMe enmrs 
4 lyphus, which attacks persons in the vigour of life, 
oe.-ra to lie thu/ile the amount of irh i! mi t nu/Jiietl lit/ 
toifvo in the battle, of ’ This is the 

f* >ut oni disease, though that -i ■<, poten; one. 

, in- many oilier eaus'.f of morta.;'., in the country, 
”'-h <‘.apa!ile of an almost indelini'e diminution, 

i >1 measures for th.it purpose tier' adopted. 

’' art, oh rs in which little alkniion v as <<;■ vo 
oio. I ,n they are niiiroeid those v, n, h mo:,I, 

. 'o.,s the ntmils ot retlei -.iifg-persons. Aiioo.it every 

■ ,yi,.me a '.e’t iimsf Coil to me- notice, illustr.it- 

m; ile e».tt ol pi blip noil pur"'ular e\ il n ell .,u 

i ''I. o{ .• In a roe : , ml-menl icspei’fing 

M.innu .t ■’ ’ v lee’i we pire'e ■’ .’n .lieul.v .c an example, 

‘.ov ■ ill. A There lift-. ry year, in tin 1 - tmwi, 

V i MW i’.oi. Hli.it ought. to tak" nlaen. if Miin- 
a.s. eu eivcunistaiieeil like other places where 
;n • iy >s nt the average of tin’ whole nation. Of 

■ i" ’ apt ofpei. ns above twenty. Every person 

■ ch.-i . tliua may be said to lose aboil! nineteen 

> . •. that is, the life lie would hnn, living 

.a . •, *. ,c:.i v mortality, ]L .-honing the industry 

■f p’vsons at. only ten shilling's a-week, Dr 

! i.. 1 . in •• . I, i i.ites that there is, from their deaths, and 
’ .a a ni-Oe sickness, ill Manchester, ail annual loss 

■ ' f..i, Mi" o. early a million sterling Eor is this 

■ •e end of the evil. As Ill all places wherf: more than 

, ee p ..lumber lie. mere than the proper number 

, re Horn. '.rheMe. has itimttally 1G5C births over and 
foir {lie .nn . ■" w im h the average of the whole nation 

ays slu me ’ to have. And the client of the two c.r- 
iini tauft-s ’ trier of course is, that there is a greater 
oi.'.i’iion coil,Iren to he supported in Manchester 

, ■ i ohuT.' where fie mortality is nearev a natural 

m i no 'no us’ful productive members of the coni- 
n ...i •• •'n.uicd, and the diminished numbers which 
; ■ laoro tbiA) » usual burden from the young 

e ■ 0 itable, Add to all this the mental distresses 

■i, co* i pou the loss of relatives, the impoverish- 

■ ■ i , i ii ..ri-In;.' iTo.i. A, the harm to children in being 
Mti, tvi • et pm .'ii* I '"lie, and the tendency oi’ all tb -se 

S- e.ii viisfopoc- to head to iurther evils—and we ilnui ! 
] lu •,,oic idea m the tremendous aimmot of wi-eteh- 

I odor i cud aillu’t’oii inn K 1 m the words, ‘an exces¬ 
s',,■> ,,i,,rtiility of grown pers-ais to the amount of 1D0& 

A i. -..f the whric of this a-nm. ’* o*' evil need not be 
! ;nr inv.t as far as the nn-aii;;- meld,- of I’rovidcnee are 
I concerned: it 03 purely and oiiofpuvocally the effect of 

■ * belter of 1 r Lyn Pla^-tnir, -a Mitisoiustar Uuaruian. 


Prick 1 icf. 

- - '-a which human beings commit, and wiiieh they 
■ , avoid. , * 

-m is naturally tender of his ueiglihour’s life. When 
a steamer goes down with fifty passengers, tho whole , 
nation feels it, as a shock. We cannot even hear of one 
•loath from accident occurring m-nf us, without an earnest 
sympathy. This being tho ease, with what horror and 
consternation should we hoar of a town like Carlisle 
being overwhelmed by an earthquake, or drowned by 
tlic sea. with every one of its inhabitants! And yet 
tins is just about the amount of annual loss of life iu- 
eitm-d in England by prevent ibio fever eases. 

The loss of children is felt by all naturally-constituted 
minds as one of the most poignant, of disfress-s. Even 
an infant, that lias breathed but an hour, cannot lie 
ros’gned into the clay without feelings a inch wring 
tear.- from lurriy men. This is an o> 4 too, of idist 
Tcgatf amount Aoeorihnj t-, ‘ ••• ’ imbe - * Tito 
.iicr.ii" mortality of infants among vn.:- ■- d poor in tiiis 
country (and with little variation throughout Europej 
is ..bout. 1 in every 4 [ before tin* end of the first year of 
existence.’ Hut this is a department of mortality liable 
to great vari.iriou in time and place, iy the town of 
A slit,on-undcr-Lyne, lliu deaths of infants under five 
y. ars of age reach the enormous proportion of 57 per 
cent, to those of tile whole population. From answers 
returned to quciiei bv five hundred married operatives, 
it was found to be almost a universal case, that there 
had been live children, of whom tivigwi-re dead.* Such 
a result, cannot be surprising *u hen we learn that in 
tiiis town, as in Manchester and many other seats of 
industry, besides all tin* usual agencies fatal to infant 
life, there is a prevalent, custom of administering an 
opiate cordial called Infants Qaiclncit,, or, more com- 
inonh , Giitlfreti, for tile purpose of inducing torpor in 
babies, so as to allow of their mothers attending factory 
labour and other duties, or at least making them less 
burdensome as a ‘charge to the lit,lie girls and old women 
who are employed in keeping the infants in the absence 
oftlic natural protector. To resume T)r Combe—‘So 
directly is infant life iniiuejiced by good or bad manage¬ 
ment, that, about a eentury ago, the workhouses of 
London presented the astounding result of 211 deaths iu 
cv cry 24 infants under tho ago of one year. For a long 
time tiiis frightful devastation was allowed to go on as 
beyond the reach of human remedy. But when at last 
„n improved system of management was adopted, in 
consequence of a parliamentary inquiry having taken 
place, the proportion of deaths was speedily reduced from 
2600 to 450 in a year. Here, then, was a total of 21S0 
instances of loss of life occurring yearly in a single insti¬ 
tution, chargeable, not against any unalterable decrees 

---- — --- 

* Report oa the Sanitary Condition ol JoLtaB-andw-Lyno. By 
John Row> Coulthart, Esq. Ashton: Luke Swallow. 1Q-U. 
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of Providence, as some are disposed to contend as an 
excuse for their own negligence, but against the igno¬ 
rance, indifference, or cruelty of man.’ Many facta 
might be adduced to support this conclusion. ‘ In the 
20 years subsequent to 1730, out of every 100 children 
born [in London], 74$, or nearly three out of four, died 
before they were five years old. In the succeeding 20 
years, the proportion of deaths was reduced to 63 in 100. 
or less than two-thirds. Between 1770 and 1790, it was 
only 51$ in 100, or little more than one-half. In the 
20 years succeeding 1790, it was further reduced to 41$ 
in 100, or little more than two-fifths. And between 
1810 and 1830, it was no more than 32 in 100, or less 
than on<*-tbird.’ Dr Carpenter, in one of whose able 
works these facts are mentioned,* quotes from Dr Combe 
a remarkable illustration of the possibility of reducing 
the amount of ailment and mortality in children. The 
Orphan Asylum of Albany (New York) was opened in 
the end of -1829 with 70 children, the number being sub¬ 
sequently increased to 80! ‘ During the first three years, 
when an imperfect mode of management was in ope¬ 
ration, from 4 to 6 children were constantly on the 
sick list, and sometimes more; one or two assistant 
nurses were neecssarj'; the physician was in regular 
attendance twice or thrice a-week; and the deaths 
amounted in all to between 30 and -10, or about one 
in every month. *At the end of this time, an im¬ 
proved system of diet and general management was 
adopted; and, notwithstanding the disadvantages inse¬ 
parable fiom the orphan state of the children, the 
results were in the highest degree satisfactory. The 
nursery was soon entirely Vacated, and the services of 
the nurse and physician no longer neede d; and for more 
than two years, no rose of sickness or death took /tlace. It 
is also stated that, since the new regimen has been 
fully adopted, there has been a remarkable increase of 
health, strength, activity, vivacity, cheerfulness, and 
contentment, among the children. The change of temper 
is also very great; thev have become less turbulent, 
irritable, peevish, and discontented; and far more ma¬ 
nageable, gentle, peaceable, and kind to each other.’ 

As in children, so m grown-up people sickness and 
premature death are. generally speaking, only tin; ex¬ 
ponents or external and proving results of living, in a 
manner out of harmony witl. our natural constitution. 
The human frame, as i$ comes from the hands oi ii.s 
Maker, is no imperfect machine. Disorders are onE 
induced by the ignorance and wilful errors of man him¬ 
self. We allow ourselves to speak strongly on the sub- 
'jec 1 ', localise no rmtuficcl terms could have a chance of 
rousing the attention which it deserves; and it seems 
to us that all kinds of philanthropy are concerned in 
seeing remedies applied to the merely physical calami¬ 
ties of mankind; for where there is great wretchedness, 
there can he no right cultivation of the higher feelings. 
The prevcntiblencss of a large portion of these cala¬ 
mities is, we think, fully proved by the improved health 
which invariably follows improved conditions. Man¬ 
kind have, upon the whole, made an, advance in this 
respect since early times. It is pretty clearly ascer¬ 
tained that the average duration of life among the 
modern English is as 3 to 2 of what it was amongst the 
ancient Romans; that is, says l)r Carpenter, ‘out of 
thirty Romans, as many would have died in a given 
time as out of forty-five Englishmen.’ Ever since Dr 
Price constructed the Northampton tables of mortality, 
which constitute the basis of calculation in a great 
number of life-assurance offices, human life has greatly 
improved. From the generally superior conditions in 
which the people of England now live, it has resulted 
that the plague does not.now break out with the desolat¬ 
ing virulence known in former times; although, it 
must be admitted, the typhus, which never leaves our 
masses of huflwJer population, is only a modified kind 
of plague. Thfc same truth is well evinced by the cou- 

* Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science—Animal Physiology. 
\Y. S. Orr and Co.: London. l»44. 


trast of mortality in different sections of the population 
of certain places, and in different countries. In Ashton- 
under-Lyne, the mean average duration of life among 
the operative classes is 16 years; among the upper 
classes it is 301 In Leeds, there is one district where 
the annual deaths are l in 28, while in another they 
are only 1 in every 57. The first report of the Re¬ 
gistrar-General showed, for the year 1838, a variation 
of the annual mortality in different districts of the 
metropolis, amounting to 100 per cent.! ‘When we 
examine,’ says Dr Carpenter, * the abodes of squalid 
poverty, and wdtness the filth, destitution, and wretched¬ 
ness which prevail there, we cannot but feel that a yet 
greater improvement is destined still to result from any 
measures that shall convert these into the dwellings of 
a cheerful, dean, well-fed, thriving population. It ap¬ 
pears from the examination of the tables of mortality 
in France, that the number of deaths per annum, 
among the poor, is more than twice as tjreat, in propor¬ 
tion to the whole number, as it is among those in easy 
circumstances; and it can scarcely be doubted that the 
same proportion holds good in this country. If the 
average duration of life, and freedom from sickness, 
among the poor, could be raised to the standard which 
prevails among the higher classes, the whole average 
mortality of this country would doubtless be reduced, 
by an amount at least as great as it is already less than 
that of the most unhealthy countries of Europe. VV hlist 
in England and Scotland no more than 1 in r >f> now die 
every year out of the whole population, 1 in 45 annually 
die in Germany, 1 in 39 in France, 1 in.‘hi in Turkey 
and in Italy in general, and i in 28 in the Ilonuu: ami | 
Venetian slates; so that it would idmort seem that, 1 tin j 
more favourable the climate, the givatos ('arelcsi.iiess is ; 
there respecting the othe’ means tliaf conduce to the 1 
preservation of life and health.’ A !j 

Jt also appears—and the fuet is extremely instructive j 
—that in the countries -win re plume still holds its I 
ground, those who live most in accordance with nature's ' 
institutions are least liable to he its victims. ‘Winn 
lhe plague breaks out,’ says Dr liewring, 1 its ravages 
are always greatest among the poorest and Fast oivi- 
Icvd of the population. The proportion of Europeans j 
who are attacked is invariably small, and the cities and ; 
the parts of cities which arc most distinguished for 
comfort and cleanliness are seldom attacked at all. In 1 
Constantinople, I ’era and the Frank districts enjoy 
almost an immunity against plague. In Damascus, it [ 
is mainly in the close and crowded portions of the 
citv that the plague breaks out; the neighbouring 
villages, some of which are neatly and judiciously built, 
are generally retreats of safety. When once convers¬ 
ing with the governor on the subject of the health of ; 
the city and the establishment of lazzarets, lie agreed 
that the unhealthiest parts of the place were those 
where dead dogs and camels and heaps of decayed 
vegetables were deposited, and acknowledged that it 
would be desirable to try the experiment of removing 
them. At Cairo, in the plague of 1835, when 33,733 
persons died, only 515 were Christians. In the plague 
in Alexandria in 1835, the grade of opulence and of 
social position determined the amount of mortality. 
Among the English, French, Russians, and Germans, 
the classes possessing the greatest amount of comforts, 
the mortality was five to the 1000, Among the Ita¬ 
lians and Maltese, who occupy the lowest position of 
European sbeiety, the mortality was seven to 1000. 
The Turks among the Mussulman races are by far tho 
best off, and the mortality there was twelve to 1000. 
Among the Arab soldiers, fifteen i among the Egyptian 
peasantry (Fellahs), sixty-one in 1000; and in the | 
lowest social scale, the negro population, the mortality ! 
Was eighty-four in 1000, being nearly seventeen times i 
greater than among the richest classes of Europeans.’ * 


* Speech of Dr John Bowrtag on submitting hia resolution re! n - 
Jve to the Quarantine Laws, to the Rouse of Commons, July S3, 
ra44. From Hansard’s Parliamentary JXib&toa. 


* _ __ _ _ _ __ _ 
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Wo have here pointed to but one class of remediable 
evils, but it is nothing more than a type of many others. 
< )ne principle rules throughout all —that the evil depends 
for its existence > on human ignorance, superstition, in¬ 
difference, or wilful error. And it is equally clear in 
all cases that the remedy is in roan’s own power, if he 
would only ubo the powers which his bountiful Creator 
has bestowed upon him. There is a false spirit %f 
resignation to many of these evils, which can only he 
spoken 6f patiently for the sake of the hue spirit with 
which it is connected, or for which it is mistaken. It 
may be treated with mildriesg, but it should receive no 
encouragement, and every effort should bo made to 
substitute for it a desire to*struggle against and extin¬ 
guish the evils to which it refers. 


FACTS ANI> TRADITIONS CONCERNING 
SHAKSl’EARE. 
eoKCcnniNC, rarnr,. 

Thi: London life of Shakspoare awakened a crowd of 
brilliant and interesting associations ; yet, in exploring 
ir, we arc compelled to grope among a few dry or doubi - 
TJ facts, dates, and tr.iditious. Here, in the society of 
tic great, the learned, and the witty, we should expect 
to find written menu'rials of the poet by some ot his 
gifted associates. There were the poets and wits of the 
Falcon and Mermaid—tile gallant Raleigh, Ben .Ionson, 
young Beaumont- -the • well-mannered’ Dane I, Michael 
Drayton, his countryman, Dekker—naj - , even Sponsor, 
f; .. none of them have we remaining a letter or 
•iw ooramlum concerning the greatest of all tlicr band. 
*% i report of* t)ie ‘ wit combats’ null tbeii jests and 
sallies, ‘ so uimalc and so full of subtile them.' no note 
of the crouds or i hoers at the Globe or lllaeklriare -nr 
of the smart sayings of the ;> oung nobles, the court, or the 
critics, on the first night, of ‘ Will's last ui vv play.’ !!• i 
Jenson. indeed. Lame forward when Slmkapcure was no 
Snore, to tell us of itis love of the man, and his admira¬ 
tion of the poet; but we have no contemporary record 
of his familiar life, or of the impression made by his 
wonderful dramas. SShakspcare is supposed to have 
putted Stratford for. London in 1586 or 1587. lie 
might have gone earlier: Ins twin children were bap¬ 
tist d at Stratford on the "id of February 1585, and pro- 
bah, tins d "hie addition to his domestic burdens and 
responsibilities prompted him to active and immediate 
Ojmrtion. This is the more likely if we believe lie was 
noticed as a dramatist by Spenser so early as 15110. After 
publishing the first three books ol' his Fairy Queen 
ni January of that year, S]>cnser returned to Ireland, 
and next year his publisher collected and printed some 
v ,f his smaller pieces, 1 dispersed abroad in sundry hands, 
and not easy to he come by by himself.’ One of these 
poems is entitled ‘ The Tears of the Muses,’ in which 
the‘sacred sisters nine* are introduced as lamenting 
the decay of genius and taste. Thalia, the muse >ff 
tomecly, gives a woful description of the state of the 
.irama, from which had been banished 

, ‘ Fino cnnnterfonaunoc one! unhurtful ‘•port, 

Ihfjght awl laughter decked in seemly Hurt.’ 

Then follows the passage which is supposed to allude to 
Sbn.speare:— 

• And he, the man whom Nature's self had made 

To muck herself, and irutli to imitate 
Vi 1th loudly counter under mimic shade— » 
tiiir pleasant Willy, ah 1 in doml ot late, . 

" XV oil whom all joy and jolty merriment 
Is also dreaded, and in dolour dient.' 

The poet adds, that ‘ scoffing scurrility,’ and ‘ shameless 
rhymes,’ and ribaldry, had taken the place of wit on the 
stage-— . 

• But that same gentle spirit, from whoso pen 

Lure c streams of honey and sw et neetivr flow. 

Scorning the boldness ef such base-burn men, 

Which dare their follies forth so rashly throw. 

Doth ruthtr choose to sit In idle eell. 

Than So himself to mockery to sdl.’ * 


This character applies exactly to Shakspoare—‘ our 
gentle Willy,’ who could mock Nature herself— and it 
applies properly to no other dramatist of the day. 
Neither Drayton nor Daniel (whom Spenser might be 
willing to compliment) was then a dramatist. Lyly 
was the precursor of Shakspoare, but his plays are 
feeble, mythological, or conceited performances, con¬ 
taining niusijal lines and classical imagery, but without 
real nature. 1‘eele and Green were dramatic writers, 
not without talent and poetical fancy, but their comedy 
was poor and farcical. On the other hand, it is difficult, 
to believe that, in the short space of four or five years 
after Shakxpearc's arrival in London, ho could have so 
distinguished himself by the production of. genuine 
comedies; that llc-so, again, should have been over¬ 
powered and driven from thn stage by low and scurri¬ 
lous performances; mid, finally, that, disgusted with 
•ho public taste, Iho poet should have withdrawn to 
••lie ceil.' To Shakspeaje, however, the praise 

belong —such was the opinion of'Dryden--and 
log,, praise it was from the inspired laureate of Eliza¬ 
beth '.—at the age of twenty-six, the youth of Stratford 
h id overtopped all his university-bred livals and con¬ 
temporaries, ami was hailed wdfc kindred fooling and 
cordial panegyric by the greatest, poet of his age. 
When, seven years afterwards, Spenser was parried to 
his grave in Westminster Abbey, ' >is hearse attended,’ 
as Canukn relates, ‘ by poets and mournful elegies, and 
poems, with the in ns that wrote them thrown into his 
tomb,’ we may bo sure that Shakspoare was among tho 
number of the mourners ! 

The author of the Eairy.f jueeu is supposed to have 
made another allusion to the great dramatist in his 
pastoral poem. ‘Cohn Clout’s Come Home Again,’ written 
in 1551 or I5!i5 :— 

• Ami tb"ii. thnuah Iasi , nut 1,’ir-t is Action ; * 

\ guiller plu*|>hfT<l iiuiy ji on hero bo fwiuid; 

\\ host TnuM\ full <*f thoughts’ invention, 

Doth lilce lu him. If horoiesiHy bound f 

Mai. me (who considered the former quotation as apply¬ 
ing to Lyly) gives this unhesitatingly to Shakspoare. 
The martial name and romantic dramas of the poet cer¬ 
tainly seem pointed at; yet we have sometimes thought 
that Spenser intended the honour for the ‘firm old poet, 
William Warner, whose historical, legendary, and de¬ 
scriptive poem; ‘ Album's England,' was first published 
in 1586, and was exceedingly popular. Warner’s name 
has also a heroic sound, and his muse had both high 
ami rich thoughts. 

Towards the dose of tho year wo liiivo alio- - 

sions to Shakspoare much clearer than those of 8q%nscr, 
and informing us of his reputation both as a writer 
and an actor. These are the well-known passages by 
Robert Greene and Chcttlc. Greene, in liis pamphlet, 
‘A Groatsworth of Wit,’ mentions Shakspoare indirectly 
as ‘a crow beautified with the leathers’ of other drama¬ 
tists, and as ‘an absolute Johannes Factotum.’ Chcttlc 
gives distinct and favourable testimony:—‘Myself have 
seen his demeanour no less civil than he excellent in 
the quality he pfofesses. Besides (he adds), divers of 
worship liavo reported his uprightness of dealing, which 
argues his honesty and his facetious grace in writing 
that approves his art.’ From these passages, wc may 
gather that Shakspoare hafl been employed in adapting 
old or inferior plays for the stage, and that he had also 
given evidence of his ‘facetious grace’ in original com¬ 
position. That ho was ‘excellent in the quality’ he 
professed, namely, as an actor, is confirmed by the tra¬ 
dition mentioned by Aubrey and others. He was in¬ 
ferior, perhaps, to the great tragedian Burbage; and lie 
ltjid too much dignity of personal character for low 
comedy; but he excelled in grave and lofty characters, 
lie must soon, however, have been aware that poetry 
was the peculiar vocation for which nature had designed 
biro. His two poems, Menus and Adonis (1593), and 
The. Rape of Lucrece (1S94), arc works'evincing great 
facility of versification and command of pbqtlcal re¬ 
sources. They seem to hare been hastify thrown off 
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_the urttinn is not equal to the value of Hie materials— 

yet ■the easy vigour and prolific fancy of the dfanfetist 
aro seen in those sketches. 

Of his great dramas, and the marvellous prodigality 
with which they were poured forth, it is not our inten¬ 
tion here to speak. Criticism and admiration have 
hoon almost exhausted on the subject. He, in fact, 
created the English dramas for though his,contempo¬ 
raries are sometimes sweet in style, aifo redundant in 
fancy—though Marlowe had his ‘ mighty line,' and bold 
sweep of passionate delineation—their works have no 
consistency, judgment, or truthful 'simplicity. In art, as 
atoll as genius, Shakspeare Boared above all his contem¬ 
poraries. Ho had the true unity—not of the schools— 
hut Of nature and wisdom. During the progress of those 
marvellous works, wo have one or two glimpses of Sliak- 
epe ore's residences and style in London. In 1596, as 
appears from .a paper which belonged to Alleyn the 
player, he lived in Sofithwark, near the Bear-Garden. 
From this he seems to have removed to the parish of 
St Helen, Bishopsgate, where is Crosby Hall, and where, 
in the chnrcli, are the monuments of Sir Joint Crosby 
and Sir Thomas Gresham, and of other worthy citizens. 
Mr Hunter publishes an assessment-roll of the 40th of 
Queen Elizabeth, or 1598, for levying the first of three 
entire subsidies wlvoh were granted to the queen ; and 
•William Shakespeare’is rated at 13s. 4d. In 1609 lie 
was residing in the Liberty of the Clink, in Southwark, 
and lie was assessed, at the very highest rate, to a 
weekly payment for the relief of the poor, at the rate of 
sixpence, being one of five assessed at tnis sum; while 
even the ‘Lady Buckley’ paid only fourpence. In a de- 
•cayed portion of a letter written by the wife of Edward 
Aileyn, 80th October, 1603, Shakspeare is mentioned; 
anjl this incidental allusion to the great poet, as moving 
about in ordiuary life, is not without strong interest: 

* About c. week ago there '-ame a youth who said he 
was Mr Francis Chalotier, would have borrowed L. 10 

to have bought tilings for-and said lie was known 

unto you, and Mr Shakespeare of the Globe, who came 

-said he knew him not, only he heard of him that he 

wrts a rogue •—*- so he was glad we did not lend him 
the money.’’ 1 • 

. In 1835 Mr Collier published some ‘TtewFaci-i re¬ 
garding the Life of Shakspeme,’ derived from the lnnuu- 
soripts at Bridgewater House, belonging lo Lord Ellv- 
mcre, whose name is well known as keeper of the great 
seal to Queen Elizabeth, and lord chancellor to James 
I. Unfortunately, these papers aro of doubtful charac¬ 
ter, !4’>d are supposed- to have been fabricated by 
Steevens, on purpose to mislead Malone. One of them 
represents Shakspeare as a sharer or proprietor in the 
Blackfriars theatre as early as 15.H9, (here being fifteen 
others in the company, eleven of whoso names precede 
his in the list. The next of these documents is an esti¬ 
mate of the value of the whole property in the theatre 
at the Blackfriars, and of each particular sharer in it, 
made in 1608. Shakspeare is represented as holding 
four shares, the same ns his fellows Burbage and 
Fletcher, wliioh he valued at L.933, 6s. 8d.; in addition 
to which lie was owner of the wardrobe and properties 
of the theatre, for which he asked L.5O0—the whole 
being equal to between L.6000 and L.7000 of our pre¬ 
sent money. The last of these papers is a copy of a let¬ 
ter purporting to be addressed to Lord Ellesmere, signed 
only ‘ II. 8.,’ supposed to be the initials of Henry South¬ 
ampton, the noble patron of Shakspeare. The object of 
this letter is to solicit the kind offices of tire lord chan¬ 
cellor in favour of ‘ the poor players of the Blackfriars,’ 
whom the lord mayor and aldermen were anxious to 
displace. Shakspeare is mentioned as ‘ till of late ate 
actor of good account in the company, now a sharer in 
the same, andurotter of some of our best English plays.’ 
There- are ditdippanciea intliese documents, and state¬ 
ments at .variaitee with known facts, which tend to 
throw a. doubt over the genuineness of the whole; and 


y- 

Sb 


* OoHlofa Memoirs of Edward Allij'-k. 


Mr Hunter, considers they have very, jpuch, #ao, appear: 
anoe.ef papers such as .those;,with .whfob, .it.is wpi) 
known,Steevens (who Imdancase to the Egegfon papers), 
in the perversity of his humour,- was accustomed.,tel 
abuse the enthusiasm Of his. Shakspoarian friends, and 
to perplex the judgment of the more knowing. 

♦Some of the recent commentators, have made Shak- 
speare visit France and-Italy.,' Mr Brown, ip his work 
on the Sonnets of Shakspeare, gives him in imagination 
a direct iine of travel from Venice, through.lladun, Bo¬ 
logna, and Florence, to Fisa—perhaps going a little out 
of liia way to visit Verona, the scene of his own Borneo 
and Juliet. This is being precise enough. Miss Mar- 
tineau ami Mr Kuiglit have also come to the conclusion 
that the poet visited Italy. The conjecture rests solely 
on the internal evidence of some of the plays,, particu¬ 
larly the Taming of the Shrew, in which the notices of 
Italian manners, the names of the characters, distance 
of places, See. are accurate and minute, The Merchant 
of Venice is also full of national painting -. ‘ Shakspeare, 
in addition to the general national spirit of tho play, 
describes the Exchange held on the iiialto, the riches 
of tlieif merchants, their argosies 

“ From Tripoli's, from Mexico, anil England; 

Flow Lisbon, Barb.u.y, and Jinli.i 

some with silks and spices richly fraught. He represents 
the trade and profit of the city as consisting of all na¬ 
tions ; he talks familiarly of the masquing mates with 
their torch-bearers in the streets; of tile common ferry 
which trades to Venice, where i’ortia is, to meet Bal¬ 
thazar, after lie had delivered the letter to Doctor lit-l- 
lario, at i’adua, the sent of law; and 

“ In a rmvlol.i wore seen fn-eiliqf 

L-iktizo nml Ins amorous Ji->io;*." 

It is certainly pleasing to find the beautiful poetry aud 
exquisite fancy of tins play united to correctness of 
costume aud colouring. There is nothing improbable in 
the supposition that the poet took a trip to France and 
Italy (then common enough among the higher English); 
but we conceive him rather picking up his knowledge 
from books and meu in London, mid visiting only the 
banks of the Avon, lie is equally at home with the 
mu "cut Homans, and with almost every other mode of 
life. His nautical phrases in the Tempest are so true 
and technical, that they would seem to proclaim him a 
sailor; lie is an adept in horticulture, was acquainted 
with all modes of rural economy, ami abounds so much 
i-i legal terms, that he is supposed to have sat for years - 
in hia youth at a lawyer’s desk. To such a person— 
mixing w ith all cl.it,sea, and studying all that could bear i 
upon his subject—the manners of Italian life would | 
present no diliiculty. The same remark, in our opiuioi), 1 
applies to the' supposition that Shakspeare had visited 1 
Scotland.f In the whiter of 1599 a company of English 
players arrived in Edinburgh, at the request of King 
James; ami in October 1601 the regular drama was for 
the first time produced in Aberdeen, by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth's company (evidently the same that had been in 
Edinburgh). A special letter from Ms majesty secured 
them a most favourable reception;, they were entest 
tained at supper by the magistrates, and received a 
reward of thirty-two merks; while the freedom of .the 
borough was bestowed on their manager,; L.wrpHce 
Fletcher, afte rwards associated with, Shakspeare in the 
patent granted by James on liis accession to the. Eng¬ 
lish throne. 1 Had Shakspeare been of the , party, we 
should hitve had him presented with the freedom of-the 
city as well as Lawrence Fletohqr. King James would 
have specially noticed and recommended one with : 
whose poetiy and plays he. must have heen familiar, fjn 
eminent a writer would not have been unnoticed either 
id Edinburgh or Aberdeen. .But we know U»at . Shak¬ 
speare had uo desire to make himself ‘a motley to,the 
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vlewfordistingtoisb himself a* an actor; and he toad 
theVi too ocfcasldn' to'UtrdertSake a strolling' excursion 
with Ilia fellows; being at that time the owner of New 
Place; ilnd ‘ possessed Of no small gains.’ Wo have no 
doubt he remained to superintend his flourishing estab¬ 
lishment at'the 1 Blaekfriars, while Lawrence Fletcher 
and some' of the inferior performers were ‘ starring’ it in 
wild Scotland. It has been argued that Shakspearo 
took hi* description of Macbeth's castle in Inverness 
from local observation. We suspect he was no such 
venturous secne-huater. A journey of above a hundred 
miles, either from Perth or Aberdeen (allowing the 
poet to have lx'on with hit fellow-comedians in Scot¬ 
land), through the wild passes of the Highlands (then 
with scarce a bridle road), or along the bleak and 
Stormy east coast, was a task both of considerable 
danger and fatigue. King James sentenced one or two 
contumacious preachers to banishment in Inverness; 
hut assuredly Sliakspeare did not voluntarily travel, in 1 
this Wet month of October, to that northern region, to 
take the altitude of a hill, or survey the ruins of a 
castle. His exquisite description of the scene of I Jun¬ 
eau’s murder, with its ‘loved niansionry’ and ‘pleasant 
seat,’ is a mere fancy picture, drawn with consummate 
skill, to heighten the effect of the deed of blood by the 
force of contrast. There is nothing in Macbeth of 
local painting, manners, or superstition, which Shake 
speare did not find in liis Holinsiied, or other books, or 
could easily conceive in his teeming imagination. 

lu tiie sonnets of iShakspeare. we have a lc-onid of 
his mind and feelings, at a time when lie was in the 
l.ib . -s of liis manhood and Ins fame. It is a painful 
record, and would fain believe, with Mr Knight, 
tiiat mam of these heart-stricken effusions are wutteu 
in a fictitious character. Some of them had been cir¬ 
culated before 1.V1H, in which year Francis Mer-s, a j 
collector, mentions Khakspeare’s ‘sugared sonnets among ! 
his private friends ’ They were not publ’slied till 160!). 1 
when Thomas Thorpe, a bookseller, gave them io the 
world with tiiis curious dedication :—‘ To the only betje'ter 
of these ensuing .sonnets, Mr H . If., all happiness, and that 
eternity promised by our errr-ltrniy port, wtsheth the ircll- 
mhling adventurer m setting forth. — T. T.’ Mr Brown 
considers these sonnets as forming a series of poems, 
the greater part addressed to some male friend for whom 
he entertain', a passion amounting to idolatry, and the 
rent'.aider to a iemnle, liis mistress, whom lie charges 
with infidelity. They are full of passion and true 
poetry, but also marred with the conceit and hyperbole so 
common in that age. Tiie chief interest attaching to 
them is the curiosity to know what person of the times 
was the object of Sliakspeavo’s enthusiastic regard? To 
whom did he unbosom himself in such confiding strains? 
What man was worthy of such implicit devotion ? The 
self-abasement of the great poet is marvellous: the 
passion which seems for a time to have been so fatal to 
his peace, was also destructive of the manliness aim in¬ 
tegrity ‘ of his character. ‘Mr W. H.’ is supposed to 
have been William Herbert, afterwards the Bari of 
Pembroke, ft nobleman of talent, but ill deserving such 
hoirtage. The only biographical particulars to lie de- 
WMWITroni the sonnets are, that their author regretted 
fffi'dltiB .profession was that of an actor, whence ‘liis 
natiiA^eeeived a brand;’ and that his friend seduced 
from him bis mistress—which offence the poet, forgave! 
The mystery which hangs over these soimejs, their care¬ 
less and confused arrangement, and the uncertainty as 
to the person to whom they are addressed, make ns 
glkd to forget that in them Sliakspeare seems to speak 
Sh his own character. We would fain see theta wholly, 
or in ’part, proved to be the work of some other poet of 
the age Of Elizabeth; and wC rejoice to think that the/e 
is no evidence that Sliakspeare sanctioned their publi- 
eitfiori. ■' d' ’ 1 ■ ‘ ■ 

1 Oh, bow much more doth beauty beauteous worn 
Br that ewwt ornament which truth doth give! 

Tke rose look a'fair, btitfuira we it down - , 

For that invent odour which doth in it live. 1 


Tim canfcnr-ldoonis have full as deep a dya 
A b the perfumed tincture of the 1 flees 
Hung on Much thorns, and piny as p-ahtonty 
When hiimmcibreath tlieir masked Inid.-i discloses; 

Dot for tholr virtue only is their show; , 1 

They hvo unwoood, anti unrespooted fade; , ,, 

Die to tiivuiMlvrs, Sv tx-t ruaus do not so; 

Ilf thfir sssert deaths arc aw cotest odours made.‘—54 tft Sonnet. 

The tendeftey of all the recent researches and disco¬ 
veries as to the chronology of Sbakspcare’a plays, is to 
show that they were written earlier than was formerly j 
supposed. The Tempest was long considered to ho liis j 
latest production, and hence it possessed, as Mr Camp- i 
Ih! 1 finely said, ‘a sort of sueredness;’ as if ‘conscious I 
that this was to be his last work, tile poet had*beep in- • 
spired to typify liimself as a wise, potent, aud benovo- I 
lent magician.’ The Tempest, however, as has lately 
been ascertained, was acted at Whitehall in 1611. ! 

■ ”o and tiie 'twelfth Night were produced bofore j 
Macbeth and the Komiyv plays wqro not printed j 
tn. -ter the death of tlieir author; and we iiavo no in- j 
formal ion us to their first performance on the stage. I 
I’erliaps about, the year luivs, or liis fortieth year, may * 
he considered the period \i lien (;* s niiud had attained ; 
its full malurily, and liis imagination received most of 
its wombous stores of knowledge, drawn from reading 
aud observation. He was then prepared to achieve— 
and he dal achieve—-the greatest efforts of human in¬ 
tellect in the wide realms of poetry. The last mention j 
of lus name as an actor occurs under the dale of April 1 
16l.il: and he must have been resident wholly at Strut- j 
fold before IGl.'i; for in an indenture executed by lum ; 
ou the loth of March m tlfat year, for the purchase of I 
ft dwelling-house in the precinct of the Blaokfriars, ho 
is described as ‘ William Sliakspeare of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, m the county of 'Warwick, gentleman.’ lie 
voui.i not have been so designated in a London deed! if 
he had continued to reside m the metropolis. ‘He 
would find still living at Stratford,’ says Mr Hunter, 
‘all (lie families of the bettor condition whom lie hud [ 
left there—the C’ombes, Rushes, Reynoldses, CJuinoys, | 
Sadlers, Lanes, Bishops—who would form for him a 1 
social circle, in winch he might find more true enjoy¬ 
ment than m the intercourse which he find with \he 
ingenious and the great, or in the triumph of his mateh- 
le.-s genius ovgv the envious people by whom he had 
been surrounded.’ Jlc would niso occasionally meet lus 
brother poet and friend, Michael Drayton, who was a 
frequent visitor at Clifford, only a mile from Ktratford. 
The poet’s own means were ample, and such as would 
enable him to practise a liberal hospitality. 'J^c in- j 
come of Sliakspeare could not be less than L.1500 per 
annum of our present money, liis fellow-comedians, 
Alleyn and Burbage, were equally wealthy; so that the 
gains of a theatrical manager and performer were in 
those days, under prudent management, superior to 
those of most ordinary occupations. Genius atid pru¬ 
dence have indeed rarely been so combined ns in the 
ease of Sliakspeare. As an author, he had no idiosyn¬ 
crasies to mar the even flow of liis conceptions, or dis¬ 
tort his views of nature; and as a man, he seems to 
have been distinguishable only by liis unaffected cheer* | 
fulness and good nature. 

Our notices respecting kite life of Sliakspeare would 
be incomplete without the passage from Ward’s Diary, 
first published in I860. The liev. John Ward was 
vicar of Stratford from 164(3 to 1679. He knew toothing 
personally of tiie poet; but writing forty-six year* after 
liis death, he thus recorded a tradition as to that event s*r- 
‘ I have heard that Mr Sliakspeare was a natural wit, 
without any art at all. He frequented the plays all his 
younger time, but in hie elder days lived at Stratford, 
and supplied the stage with two plays every year, and. 
for it had an- allowance so large, that ho spent at the 
rate of L.10GO a-voar, as I have heard-. Shakspeati, 
Drayton, and Ben Jenson, had a, merry-meeting, and 
it seems drank 1 too hard, for Shakspearo died.oft a-fever 
there contracted.’ * 

\ The art of Sliakspeare lias, been canvassed more fully 
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and wisely since tlie days of this incurious Tic as ; but 
tlierc may be an cuivmhration of the truth in the report 
of the merry-meeting lietween the three poets. ‘ The 
will of Shakspeare was begun on February 25, 1615-16, 
and completed on March 25, 1616. Shakspeare .died 
on April 33d following. There was time, therefore, to 
have re-ebpied the will; and this must Wave heen in¬ 
tended. He describes himself as in perfect health when 
the will was made, yet he dies so soon afterwards. This 
looks as if his sickness and death were sudden, and 
gives some countenance to the tradition concerning his 
death preserved by Ward.’ * 

The corrections aud interlineations in the will seem to 
prove that it was a first draught, intended, as Mr Hunter 
supposes, to he re-copied, while the feeble and trem¬ 
bling handwriting of tiie poet, seen in the signatures of 
his name, betokens haste no less than the pressure of 
mortal sickness. The last warning had come, and there 
was no time for delay— 

' Yit, ■ ‘ Some say, the Genius so 

i ■ f- ! t V '■ Cries, Come.! to him that instantly must die.' 

'■ * —Trollu* and Croatia 

And Shakspeare died on his birthday, and was interred 
in the church whom he was baptised. The affection of 
liis relatives raised a fitting monument to Ids memory. 
But the whole church may he considered Ids mausoleum; 
apd its tall spire rising above the woods of the Avon, 
shall, for generations yet, to conic, fix the eyes of the 
pilgrim-poet and the wanderer from many lauds. 


TIIE BANKRUPT’S SON. 

* A NARRATIVE FOUNDED OX FACTS. 

It sometimes happens that the characters of individuals 
j assume a decided form by the intervention of an unex¬ 
pected incident, or tile being placed in new and respon- 
I sible situations. Few, indeed, whose live.- have beep 
r { marked by uncommon energy and determination, tend¬ 
ing to the accomplishment of a definite purpose, but 
nn^’ trace this starting point—the crisis in their history 
—to some event which, by rousing their dormant facul¬ 
ties, or exciting'some hitherto slumbering motive, has 
given a new turn to their habits, and a new colour to 
their lives. 

George Belmont was in his nineteenth year when lie 
received a summons to attend the sick-bed of his father, 
| who. after maintaining.a high reputation as a trades¬ 
man during tiie greater portion of his life, had failed in 
business, and whose constitution, already shaken by 
cares .and disappointments, sunk under the combined 
evils of poverty and a keen sense of tiie degradation he 
believed attendant upon his bankruptcy. George was 
his eldest child. He had received a liberal education, 
and been intended for a physician; but his father’s 
difficulties having deprived liim of the means of com¬ 
pleting liis professional studies, he had obtained a situa¬ 
tion in tiie counting-house of an extensive manufacturer 

in the town of C-. Up to this period of his life 

George had manifested no extraordinary energy or 
ability, but, was regarded by. his employer as a steady 
welbdisposed youth, possessing merely business talent 
sufficient to enable him to discharge his duties in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Young Belmont, who was considerably disappointed 
in not being able to follow the profession he had chosen, 
and who imagined that he had a distaste for mercantile 
affairs, contented himself with the bare performance of 
his prescribed duty, indulging secretly the hope that 
. something might yet turn up more congenial to hi* 

, Wishes. From this dream of the future tie wstt, ho'sl'- 
ever, effectually aroused when standing by tljebedglde 
Ofius living father—-a sense of the responsibility attaqU- 
llig to him as eldest child, and only son <jjf a widowed 
_ blether, toatuo home to his understanding aha to his 

. ‘V": 1 ' ‘ ' *iluiitWsIUustratioBii. ' 


heart. On George's arrival at home, he found that his 
fatlter had been some hours speechless; though it was 
evident to his afflicted relations that lie retained full 
possession of his faculties. With the anxious searching 
look so common to the dying, lie gassed now on his wife, 
now on his little daughter, and then his eager eye 
sought the countenance of his son, who, struggling with 
emotion, made a vigorous effort to conduct himself with 
manly fortitude. Replying to the wistful and tonehiug 
look fixed on him, George said—‘ My dear father,” I 
will, by the help of God, endeavour to supply your 
place ty) my mother and sister. I am young and strong. 
For your sake and theirs, I will devote myself to busi¬ 
ness, and do not doubt but 1 shall bo able to make them 
comfortable.’ And as the youth uttered these words, 
in a voice tremulous with grief, lie bowed his head, and 
tears fell thick and fast upon the almost rigid hand he 
held in his own. 

But it now became evident that, though George had 
in part rightly interpreted his father’s wishes, something 
yet remained unexpressed, which disturbed his last mo¬ 
ments ; for be made violent efforts to speak, and with 
much difficulty articulated—‘ I wish to say more- 
something more.’ George stooped to listen, but could 
only catch the words— 1 Should it ever he in your power 
—my sou, promise me-—-’ It was agonising to wit¬ 
ness his ineffectual efforts to proceed; hut just then the 
truth Hashed across his son’s mind, and he exclaimed 
with earnestness—‘ I understand you, dear father; and 
I do most solemnly promise, that if its should he in 
my power, I will pay your creditors to the uttermost 
farthing; and may God prosper me as, I fulfil tins 
promhe.’ ,* 

A lie.un of joyful satisfaction illuminated the coanti- 
nanee of Mr Belmont. Ho grasped the hand of his son, 
and appeared to invoke a blessing upon him. The 
weight removed from the mind of tiie sufferer, lit 
peacefully closed his cyca, aud in a lew hours Ueor.v 
Belmont, was fatherless. 

This sad event proved an epoch in the life of the 
young man. The affecting scene he had witnessed, the 
solemn engagement he had entered into, togcliur with 
lus ,.ew and heavy responsibilities, combicd to endow 
liiin with strength of purpose to apply vigorously to 
business. Though very young, lie soon rendered him¬ 
self useful and even necessary to his employer, who was 
glad to secure his services by such an increase of salary 
as. joined to a trifling annuity secured to the widow, 
enabled the family to live in comfort and maintain a 
respectable appearance. Shortly after iier husband’s 

death, Mrs Belmont removed to C-, where she not 

only had tiie advantage of her sou’s society, but was 
also enabled to place her daughter Emily at a good 
day school. 

It is well known that success in any employment 
naturally begets a fondness for it; and thus it proved 
with George Belmont, whose activity and devotion to 
business increased with increasing years. Nor did his 
prosperity tempt him t,o swerve even in idea from his 
intention to pay the debts which so heavily weighed 
down the spirit of his poor father; but George had yet 
to learn that there may be opposing motives, which 
may render the performance of duty distasteful and 
difficult. This lesson he was taught by painful expe¬ 
rience. 

Amongst *Emily’s schoolfellows there was one with 
whom site formed a close intimacy! and from whose 
society she derived both pleasure and advantage. Anna 
Burton was about three years older than Emily, Her 
father was a solicitor, and though not rich, he moved 
in society to which the Belmonts had not access. 
Childish intimacy ripened into friendship as the two 
girls approached womanhood. Through the interest of 
Mrs Burton, Emily, when in her eighteenth year, ob¬ 
tained a situation as daily governess, which furnished 
her with the means of independence, and enabled her 
Still to enjoy the society of her mother and brother. 
The amiable qualities of Migs Burton, her beauty, 










talents, and, above, all, the attention she paid to Mrs 
Belmont and. Emily, won the esteem ami aflection of 
George, and inspired him with fresh motives to exer¬ 
tion, Jioceiving as much encouragement as a timid 
and respectful lover can expect so long as his sentiments 
remain undeclared, George for a time indulged in bliss- 
ful anticipations of future happiness, though without 
distinctly examining the foundation on which they were 
placed. A cessation in the visits of Miss Burton first 
led him into a train of uneasy reflections on this subject, 
and compelled him to deal faithfully with liis own heart, 
and to investigate his intentions. From his sister, George 
learned that there was no diminution in Miss Burton’s 
regard for her. On the contrary, Emily declared that 
she. found her increasingly kind and attentive, with this 
only difference, that she avoided all occasions of inter¬ 
course with her brother. It was evident, then, that shr 
was influenced either by coquetry or the wishes of her 
friends. A little consideration convinced.George that 
the latter was the true reason. 

And now followed a struggle between duty and incli¬ 
nation—the most severe, perhaps, to which a young 
man similarly circumstanced can be exposed. 'I’rom 
the period of his father’s death, young Belmont had 
observed the most rigid economy, denying himself e\cn 
the reasonable and proper indulgences suitable to bis 
age, in order to lay by part of Ins earnings towards the 
accomplishment of that, object which he looked upon 
as the most sacred and important of his life. Though 
this pious fund was not jet sufficient to enable him to 
his pledge, lie was master of a sum large 
enough to place him in a situation to ask tin hand of 
Uts beloved Anna. Delay might endanger the happi¬ 
ness ot his '*!i,,!c life. lie could not bear that the 
woman lie loved should labour under the imputation <;! 
indulging n preference for one who did not possess the 
sanction of her parents, or-who was regarded by them 
as ai< inferior. Besides, it would only he delaying the 
payment of lie, father's debts; ins intentions would re¬ 
main the same—his exertions receive addit ional stimulus 
from Anna’s approval and sympathy. With such argu¬ 
ments did George for a time endeavour to persuade 
liunself that he might, without injustice, defer the exe¬ 
cution of liis long-treasured project; but. finally, a sense 
of tight triumphed, and his renewed determination to 
redeem his . ledge imparted to his agitated and troubled 
spirit a degree of peace to which he had been for some 
time a stranger. 

The aflection which George Belmont bore bis mother 
operated as a powerful motive to liis perseverance in 
the path of duty. Her confidence in him was, he knew, 
uubuunded. The hope that lie would hi the instrument 
of wiping away the only blot upon the memory of her 
beloved husband, had hitherto proved the cordial which 
had sustained and cheered her during the seclusion and 
privations of her widowhood, imparting to her deck ting 
j'ears something of the hopefulness of youth, as she 
fondly pictured the time when, through the medium of 
the son, the honour of the father should be fully estab¬ 
lished, and her children receive the reward of their 
virtuous exertions and self-denial in the respect of ilie 
wise and good. To disappoint these cherished hopes, 
art 1 betray the trust reposed in him, George felt to be 
impossible; and he regarded it ns most fortunate that, 
just at this time, he was requested by his employer to 
undertake a journey to America. The«mission about 
to be intrusted to him was important and uonfidcntial. 
The period of liis stay was uncertain; but, on the other 
hand, the pecuniary advantages it held out were eon 
siderable; and it was even hinted that a partnership 
might prove the result of a satisfactory arrangement of 
the business. 

When George communicated to his mother the offer 
ho had received, she at once advised him to accept it, 
Adding, that, the loss of liis society would be more than 
compensated for by her conviction that both his bodily 
OBd mentftl health would be benefited by the clian&e. 
,SWith cheerfid alacrity^did this judicious parent super¬ 



intend the necessary preparations for his departure, 
wiselj r avoiding all unnecessary and sentimental regrets; 
and whilst both mother and son refrained from explana¬ 
tions respecting the principal reason which reconciled 
them to the separation, they fully understood and ap¬ 
preciated the generosity and delicacy of each other. 

We liopesour readers will not condemn George ij 
confess that lie actually sailed for New York wif 
making a single effort to communicate with the 6l_ 
of Ins affections; and Anna—but we forbear'tayeii 
gating minutely the state of the lady’s feelingsit' 
suffice to sa>', that, allowing for the due proportion of , 
the self-inflicted torments to which lovers arejiablo, she 9 
believed that she discerned the true state of the case, 
and, strong in faith, she hoped for the first. 

We will pass over the eighteen, months spent by Mr 
B-’mont in the United States, amt introduce him again 
leaders at the end of that time, greatly' improved 
’ in manner and circumstances, . Extensive inter¬ 
course with the world, joined to the information he bad 
gained in liis tiavels, had done much to correct the t<>o-«* 
retiring and almost bashful demeanour of the clerk,' 
whose sedentary and retired habits had kept him igno¬ 
rant of the forms of polished society. Having skilfully 
transacted the business on which lie was sent, he had 
received as the reward of his exertions a small share in 
tlie lucrative concern to whose interests he had unre¬ 
mittingly devoted himself for the last ten years; and 
though hut a mouth had elapsed since his arrival in 
England, lie had had ample time to prove the truth of 
the proverb—‘Men will ipraisc thee when thou doest 
well to tl yself.’ 

4 A month! can it, be only' a month since my son’s 
return home?’ thought Sirs Belmont, an she sat await¬ 
ing the return of the young people from an evqjnng 
party given by George's late employe,, for the express 
purpose of introducing Mr Belmont to a select circle of 
11is Bicnds; ‘and yet, bow many events seem crowded 
into that short space. My dear George a servant po 
longer, but a partner m the most extensive concernjfc» # 
0-; his long-hoarded and hardly-earned saving* in¬ 

creased to an amount sufficient to enable him to call 
together the creditors of his father, and satisfy all their 
just demands; and my daughter— mj modest, affec¬ 
tionate Emily—enabled, by his means, to mix on terras 
of equality v it,h the society she is fitted to adorn. 

“ Surely goodness and mercy have followed me,” and . 
my “ mourning is turned into rejoicing.” ’ As these 
and similar reflections passed tlimugli the mind of the 
mother, her heart swelled with emotions of graHtude to 
Him who has Rtyled lnmsilf the God of the fatherless 
and w r idow. She was aroused by carriage-wheels, and 
in a few minutes was joined by her children. 

4 Oh, maraina!’ exclaimed Emily, as she warmly em¬ 
braced liur, 4 v-ou should have been with us tills evening 
to witness your son’s triumph. 1 assure j’ou Mr Bel¬ 
mont lias created quite a sensation, and been the lion of 
the party.’ 

4 Nay, you do injustice to the successful debut of 
Miss Belmont,’ observed her brother gaily; 4 what think 
you, mother, of our little demure governess setting up 
for a belie ? ’ m 

4 But, seriously,’ pursued the young lady, 4 it lias been 
highly amusing to witness the polite attentions we liavo 
both received from persons who lately would have 
treated us as inferiors. Mr Burton, especially, was ex¬ 
tremely cordial, and so pointed in liis behaviour to 
George, that Anna was evidently distressed by it, and 
I thought her unusually reserved. If I am not mis¬ 
taken, he gave you a pressing invitation to Ms house, 
Mr Belmont ? ’ 

* Yes,’ replied George, 4 1 am happy to say he did. 
And now, mother, if you are not too tired and sleepy, I 
should be glad to ask your advice on a subject, great 
importance to me.’ 

4 1 understand you, my dear son, and my advice is— 
matey. Hitherto your position and circumstances have 
prescribed silence as your wisest and most honourable 
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course. Now your altered situation and excellent pro¬ 
spects leave you at liberty t» urge your suit - I hbpe 
and believe you possess the esteem of our dear Alina. 
You have my cordial approbation and blessing.’ 

1 Thank you ■, this is only what I expected from you, 
dear mother; but I feel far from sanguine os to my suc¬ 
cess. I think—that is, I hope—Anna and I understood 
eatih other; but.notwitlistandingMr Burtofi’^ apparent 
cordtaBty, I apprehend Borne difficulty respecting the 
disposal I am about to make of my ready money. You 
know J fcStmot marry without funds, and I fear he will 
neither make me any advance, nor sanction the ne¬ 
cessary delay. In that case, what I am to do is the 
question.’* 

‘.Would it not he advisable to wait until you have 
met’the creditors, and settled the business?’ suggested 
1 Ijtrjs Belmont. • 

X 1 Dear mother, no. I cannot consent to keep Anna 
longer in suspense. I an} no stoic, and my experience 
this night lias convinced me that it would be unjust to 
• her to postpone my declaration. No, no; I will seal my 
'fate to-morrow; and if Mr Burton raises objections, 
Anna will at all eventsJcnow that 1 am not to blame.’ 

Having made this magnanimous resolve, George went 
to bed, hut not to sleep. Excited by his recent inter¬ 
view with Miss Burton, whose unaffected delicacy and 
womanly reserve had charmed and touched him, mid 
agitated by doubts and fears as to the result of his in¬ 
terview with her father, be in.y ruminating upon las 
prospeefs; and when at last he fell into an umv.sy 
’ slumber, his dreams were but a continuation of his 
waking reveries. * 

With a beating heart did our hero knock at the door 
of Mr Burton’s house on the following morning, and re¬ 
quest a private audience of that gentleman. (hi being 
nshdrOd into the library, George at once explained the 
object of his visit with the eloquence v 'licit true ft cling 
never fails to inspire, urging his long-e.herishcd affection, 
and touching slightly upon the pain and anxiety he had 
endured whilst following (he course he deemed honour- 
•allle with his sense of the relative positions of Miss 
Burton and himself. So far all seemed "prosperous. 
Nothing could exceed the urbanity of Mr Burton, who 
1 warmly commended the line of conduct pursued l»y his 
young friend, and expressed himself much obliged by it; 
but when George proceeded to state briefly and simply 
the obligations which devolved upon him, previous to 
'4;Ms settlement in life, he was listened to with eon- 
'.wrainod politeness. In vain did he pause in his rela¬ 
tion for an expression of sympathy or look of approba¬ 
tion. A silent bow was the only token vouchsafed by 
his auditor. Embarrassed, he scarcely knew why, George 
found himself at the end of his story with a conscious¬ 
ness that be had utterly failed in making the impression 
he had desired. After a pause of a few moments, dur¬ 
ing which Mi* Burton appeared waiting in expectation 
of some further communication, he said, ‘You are not 
so young a man, Mr Belmont, nor so ignorant of the 
world, as *to entertain any romantic notions respecting 
love in a cottage, I presume; I am therefore at a loss to 
understand your precise motive in honouring me with 
this explanation.* With increased confusion George 
replied that he had hoped fog Mr Burton’s advice (he 
had well nigh said assistance). He considered it his 
duty thus explicitly to state his circumstances previous 
to making any attempt to ascertain the sentiments of 
Miss Burton towards himself, a point on which he felt 
. naturally most solicitous; and his prospects being now 
good, he trusted a little delay would not prove a serious 
Objection. ’ 

‘Certainly not,’ was Mr Burton’s reply; ‘but since' 
you have expressed a wish for my ridviee, you niust 

S f w me toyayvISiW^I-think the intention you enter- 
n relative^jfeyfather’s affairs, though it does great 
. .y.fjuffeiiM-fatlings, is rather singular, and" the 

uNtgwtionmw imaginary than real. It is well known 
yourvathfr’s misfortunes were the result of unto- 
;$***“ cmSttmstances, and not of any misconduct onbis 


[ part. 1 He ftcfeihthroughotifr' inlan upright'mminerj aiM 
lio blame caivposslbty attach 1 tohisnfenwryi It. appears 
to me unnecessary that you'Bhtiuld' inbonvanieiico your!- 
self for tlie sake of'doing what neither law nor equity 
requires : ofyou/ ; ’ 1 ; 

‘ I Will not attempt’to alrgue the point With yon, sir,’ 
George modestly answered-; ‘hut T must remind- you 
that I am bound by a voluntary and solemn promise, 
given at a'time when such engagements are deemed 
most sacred.' 1 ‘ 1 ■■■■•. 

‘Well, trtM/‘»$oine<l Mr Burton, ‘there ib no need of 
hurry. ' Let rue recommend you to take -time to recon¬ 
sider tlie matter. Do nothing* in haste, my yming friend. 
A few years cannot affect the spirit of tlie -promise. 
Allow me to recall your words, T hope a little delay will 
not provu a serious objection.’ Here Mr Burton indulged 
in a patronising laugh; then rising, lie added, ‘In the 
meantime, 1 shall be happy to introduce you to Miss 
Burton, with whom you can talk over this weighty 
affair. Tlie influence of the Indies is, we know, most 
powerful; and should you decide to make use of tile cash 
for a time, I shall raise no obstacle to your wishes, and 
regret tlmf my affairs will not admit of my doing more 
at present.’ 

The mortification and disappointment George had 
experienced during this conversation were amply atoned 
for by the cordiality with which Anna sympathised in 
his views, and strengthened his purposes. Had her 
father commended his intentions, and offered to find 
him means of marrying without delay, he could not 
hate had a lighter heart, or more buoyant‘spirits, than 
vere the results of his explanation with the daughter, 
in whose affection and constancy he felt unbounded re- 
hanci. True, t!ie:r union must lie postponed, and that 
to an indefinite period; but ihey should commence lift* 
free and unshackled, indebted to their mutual prudence 
and self-denial for that independence which they only 
can appreciate who have known tlie misery arising from 
a load of debt. 

About a week after George’s interview with Mr Bur¬ 
ton, that gentleman, whilst seated at breakfast, glancing 
over the county newspaper, observed, to his no small 
surprise, an advertisement addressed to tie creditors of 
the lave Mr Belmont, appointing an early day for the 
examination and discharge of their respective claims. 
With a mixture of sarcasm and vexation, lie commented 
upon what he styled the quixotic folly of the coo) and 
unimpassioned lover lie congratulated his daughter nn 
possessing. To ins remarks Anna listened in silence; 
but the expression of her fine countenance, and liar 
whole demeanour, evinced such perfect contentment, 
such calm and settled happiness, that tho man of the 
world was abashed, as the conviction flashed across his 
mind that his child enjoyed a felicity superior in kind, 
and more lasting in duration, than ever could result 
from the realisation of the most brilliant schemes of a 
merely selfish nature. There are moments when the 
most worldly characters are compelled to believe in the 
existence of disinterested virtue; and it is seldom such 
hoik f readies the understanding through the medium 
of the 'affections, without exercising a beneficial and 
softening influence. Certain it is, that from this time 
Mr Burton refrained from any allusions to- George’s 
folly; and though he stood aloof from rendering active 
servico to the lovers, he offered no obstacle to Mr Bel¬ 
mont’s visits as his daughter’s affianced husband. hi* 
A little modi than a year elapsed afteg.Mr Belmont’s 
return froth America, before he found himself able to 
offer a home to his beloved Anna. It would; doubtless 
have required a much longer time, had not her wifehes 
and views been moderate as his own. Who ean describe 
his happiness as he sat by tho clear bright fire on his 
owff hearth, his wife by his eider fully alive to the sweet 
influences of home and domestic enjoyment, heightened 
by the consciousness that to his own persevering exer¬ 
tions he was indebted for his present posltjon and pro¬ 
spects. ’■ ‘ -ii 1 1 - >' ■ 1 

'The young people had been married only ft month, 
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and had that. %y.. returned from their wedding tour. 
The friends assembled to welcome theimgvere departed. 
The skill and, good taste of Emily, who l&d during tlieir 
absence arranged their little establishment, had been 
warmly commended by the bride, who was by no means 
insensible to the importance of being mistress of a house 
she could call her own. It was Saturday evening. The 
morrow must usher them into the little world of which 
henceforwardihey should form a part; and there are few 
young couples, with affection as true and strong as theirs, 
but regret the termination of the marriage excursion. 
To mix in general society, give and receive the visits of 
mere acquaintances, and engage in the every-day busi¬ 
ness of life, appears, under such circumstances, no incon¬ 
siderable sacrifice. So thought our bride and bride¬ 
groom, who discussed their future plans, and indulged 
in past reminiscences on this evening with as much 
seriousness as if they apprehended it was the last they 
should spend alone. 

‘ And now, Anna,’ inquired George, ‘ tell me candidly, 
do you not regret advising me tu reject the ottered loan 
of my partner, that we might have commenced life with 
a little more style?’ ‘ No, indeed, 1 do not.’ 

‘ But, dearest, only consider the remarks your genteel 
acquaintances will make on the very plain amt unpre¬ 
tending furniture, and the smallness of the house.’ 

‘ Fortunately 1 shall not hear tlieir remarks,’ returned 
she luughing; ‘ and if 1 did, I could assure them that 
X have more pleasure in knowing- that what we possess 
; is truly our own. than all the borrowed style ui the world 
couM afford lne.’ 

! • ” o say nothing of the pleasure your generous heart 

! . experiences, in the sacrifice you made for my mother,’ 

: added her husband with tenderness. 

1 * Oh, George, let thai subject never more be mentioned 

1 between us. You humble and mortify mu by such allu¬ 
sions. I must indeed be selfish to hesitate between the 
; comfort of our dear parent aitd a silver tea-service, w Inch 
after all would have been rather out of place hen 

‘ Yet your father gave you money for that express 
purpose, and how can you account to lain for its non- 
| appearance?’ 

‘Oil, as to that, I shall preserve a discreet silence. T 
i hardly expect lie will inquire into the history of my 
I magnificent dowry.’ 

* Jf ho should, I will provide you with an answer,’ 

I said George, rising and unlocking a small closet placed 
j in a recess, and displaying to tlie astonished gaze of his 

bride a handsome collection of plate, consisting of tea 
aud coffee equipage, salver, cake-basket, and candlestick. 

> My dear George, liow came you by these expensive 
articles ? ’ she inquired. 

Her husband placed a letter in her hand, and gently 
drawing her to the sofa, sat by her side as she read it. 
Xt was from the creditors of the late Mr Belmont, and 
was dated two months previous to the time of George’s 
• marriage. Its purport was to inform him that, wL .fill 
j to otter him a testimonial of their esteem, they had 
| made a selection of plate, which they trusted would 
prove acceptable in the interesting circumstances in 
■which they understood him to be placed. To this an¬ 
nouncement was subjoined a list of the articles. Vcions 
Were the emotions of the young wife as she read. Feel- 
hip of gratified affection, however, predominated! and, 
finding no words ft) express them, a few unbidden tears 
fell bn the letter as she quietly refolded it. Her fond 
i husband kissed them away. • 

* You do not inquire why I kept this afmir a secret, 

lie remarked. , 

•I Buppose you wished to give me an agreeable sur¬ 
prise ?’Bhe r op tied. 

, ‘I did at first; hut when your, father presented you 
with money to purchase plate, and you insisted Tlpon 
applying it to my mother’* use I loved you so dearly 
for your self-denial, that I almost feared to break the 
eharm by tolling you of our riehps i so I put it off, that 
I might the" longer admire my wife’s superiority to the 
foibles of her aek.’, - * 


‘ Your wife thunks you; but you overrate tny philo¬ 
sophy, if you imagine that I shall not feel pride and 
pleasure in the possession of this delicate and yell-timed 
present.’ # , , 1|iV . , 

* Then you will not think it out of place even, in our 
small house, eh, Anna ?’ ... 

‘’No,, truly; I can think nothing out ofplaoe which 
serves to remind me that your noble and disinterested 
conduct libs gained the esteem and approbation you,, so 
well merit.” ’ 

‘ Bather, my dear wife, let this costly gift serve to in* 
spire us with a thankful recollection of the past, that, ip 
all our future struggles between inclination and duty, 
we. may be enabled to exercise the self-control which at 
this moment so greatly augments our happiness.’ 

With such views and principles, it is almost needless 
to add that the Belmonts continued a, prosperous and 
. i -y family. In the course of time Emily.married, 

. me approbation of her mother and brother. In thq, 
i. . e of her daughter Mis Bdmont found a comfortable 
homo, and lived many years, surrounded by her clul- . 
dren's children, fully realising the truth of the wise* 
man’s saying—‘The iust wulUetli in his integrity; his 
children are blessed alter him.’ ’ 


‘.MO ELY DOODLES.’ 

A SJ.STI’H or HUSH OIUlUl'Ttll. 

11V M1IS S. HALL. 

1 do not know why the active, quick, intelligent, aud 1 
most decidedly clean little beggar-woman I remember 
in my young days was called Doodles. Doodles must 
have been one of those nicknames which the Irish, 
from the highest to the lowest, are so fond of bestowing. 

If ever begging was a principle, rather than a nccc-.vitv, 
it was in the ease of poor Molly, film could knit, I 
spin, sow, and she would do all these occasionally, and 
for a brief time; but nothing could induce, her to aceepp > 
payment for labour; and if asked for assistance, she 
would invariably take ‘ huff,’ and absent herself al- • 
together for a month or more from.those who would 
have acted as her taskmasters. The Ban now cottagers 
knew tins; and the dwellers on the moor managed to 
keep Molly l)ooiilcs frequently occupied, by leaving * a 1 
rock ofllax’ untouched on the wheel, or a stocking just 
‘set up’ on the needles, or’a shirt half made on tire 
table, when she came in sight, knowing fall well that the 
little woman's activity would prevent her sitting quiet. 
She would enter the cabin with the usual benediction 
of ‘ God save ail here’—be immediately inviteu*to take 
an ‘ air of the fire,’ or a * shark of the pipe.’ And after 
she was sufficiently warmed and comforted, she would 
untie the blue cloak which draped the ‘ hump’ of sun¬ 
dries— meal, potatoes, a blanket, tea-kettle, and a 
change of clothes—that were strapped over her shoul¬ 
ders. She would then loosen her pack; and, without 
any invitation, begin to sing a song,. Of course the 
household crowded round Molly, to listen to her wild : 
and pleasing melody; and after a little time, without 
breaking off, she would draw to ‘ the wheel,’ or take up 
‘the needles,’ or the shirt, mid work away—never < 
putting down what she commenced until it was finished. 
Her knitting was a sort of magical performance! her 
thick little fingers flying like lightning—twist, over- 
twist, over; while the ball rolled until it reeled from 
unusual activity. , 

Molly’s gray restless eyes were as unceasingly em¬ 
ployed as her tongue and fingers -, yet she bore the 
amiable character of never fetching or carrying,, ‘ except 
lur good.’ She had a purely benevolent mind ( seldom : 
begging for herself, but begging, the infirm 

and helpless of her multitudinouij^BMMfei features 
were large and coarse; but there-iil Mm ^ttystmg the 
wrinkled expression of huuvour. • vH^p^^gn^..Ktt(!ed 
around .her mouth.; The voice in .w^kd^jafitttkin.ed 
was soft and musicali and. Molly's 
I always concluded by a gu^. <4,-toars,. .than 
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three years she was invariably accompanied by a long, 

: lean; ugly dog, that waa disliked not only by the wea¬ 
led creatures of its own species, as a matter of course, 
biit by all Molly's friends and patrons. 

‘ Molly,’ I said to her one day, ‘ I wonder you endure 
that horrid dog.’ _ ,* 

‘ Sure, if I didn't, no one else would, miss t ’ 

, ‘ Yes, that is quite certain: it’s very ugly.’. 

’' The ugly and the handsome are sent into tlie world 
together; and if the Lord above gives a share of the 
nnivarse to them both, Bure we have no right to take it 
from them. Besides, what’s ugly in your sight, miss 
| (saving yer presence), isn’t ugly in mine. The craythur 
hasn't a shimmer of light in his poor ould eyes, and yet 
it would be mighty hard, when he turns their darkness 
on ine, to refuse him—the bone of the piece of meat 
ye’re going to order me this first of the blessed month 
of May; and poor Judy O'Lyiui, and her five fatherless 
children, waiting for it, and they not able to raise their 
heads after the fever for want of a little nourishment.’ 

‘ Molly, you could get plenty of work to do, and earn 
money for Mrs O’Lynn and her family, if you pleased.’ 

* It would be a long time before I could earn the price 
of the meat your ladyship’s going to order me. And, 
sure, the only pleasure I have in life is doing a hand’s 
turn, just for love—that’s all. There’s no use, dear, in 
yer evening any sort of slavery to me. I’ll walk night 
and day, and go on my bare knees from this to Newry, 
to serve any poor Christian that’s in throublc, let alone 
you, or the likes of yon ; so give me the meat, and God 
reward you. And there's Reddy the Ranger, poor man. 
Well, darling miss, I know he takes the drop some¬ 
times ; but lie’s ould, dear, and Ins wife’s left him.’ 

1 When, Moll)’ ?’ 

‘ ’J'he other day, miss, that’s all. She died, dear, of a 
suddent; and to kill the grief, alanuanl—ah, sure it 
isn’t that’d excuse it—for it's a sin and a folly—but, 
my darling, the heart throuble and the temptation ; but 
he’s as good as booksworn at the priest’s knee against 
% it, when the first month's over. It’s the only way he 
has to quell the throuble; and I’ll not say a word for 
him now, dear, uhtil his month’s up for the drink. If 
he keeps anotHbr month from it, then you’ll ask \ our 
grandpapa, dear, to give him i pair of trousers. .Mr 
Gray has promised me a coat—one of his scarlet liunt- 
ing-coata, avourneen ; and I have a waistcoat for him 
in my tea-kettle, so that the craythur will go docent to 
his grave J Do, dear; that’s a darling. It’s mighty tall 
ye’re growing, and like yer grandmother, jewel—the 
heaven*'be her bed!’ 

Molly was a heroine too; thougli her heroism was 
not rewarded, it was long remembered. She was wading 
tsiougli the Scaur one morning, when she saw a gentle¬ 
man well known for his parsimony, and distinguished 
from the numerous family of Whites, of which ho was a 
member, by the name of ‘ White Shadow’—a lean, thin, 
pinched up, hungry-looking man, with a full purse and 
an imperturbable heart. He was coming down the pass 
when Bhe first saw him; and just as she had waded 
tjirough the water. White Shadow entered it. Several 
cockle-gatherers were busied in ‘ the slob,’ and stood 
still to see him pass over on his half-starved steed. 
Whether the horse was too wehk to encounter the cur¬ 
rent, or some spirit moved it to get rid of its master, it 
is impossible to tell; but in less than two minutes the 
Shadow was struggling with the salt sea current, and 
crying for assistance. ‘Will none of you help him?’ 
said Molly Doodles, unfastening her bundles of beggary. 
Some of the men shook their Tags, and laughed, while 
the half-naked urchins screamed like frighted sea-mews;, 
in another moment the brave little woman had plunged 
in to the rescue, swimming strongly and stoutly, until 
she brought him i to shore amid the shouts of the eockle- 
; gatherers, wig), though they made no attempt to rescue 
. ’•■the man, had saved the horse. 

‘ Good igoman, Molly; good woman,’ exclaimed the 
stripping and shivering White Shadow, looking more 
c ?thtui everiike the wreck of debased humanity. ‘ Quod 


woman—deatjme, how warm, and stout, and rosyyou 
look!’ and tlteh he fumbled in his pocket, and at last, 
while the coeklc-gathercrs crowded round to see what 
Molly would receive as a reward for her bravery, lie 
drew forth a coin, and placed it in her hand. - 

‘ Show us, show us; is it gold, Molly; is it gold?’ they 
inquired. 

Molly opened her palm, still swollen from the exertion 
of saving a drowning man, and there, shrinking into the 
smallest possible compass, as if thoroughly ashamed of 
itself, was a solitary old-fashioned silver sixpence! 

‘ And is that all, is that all?’ they exclaimed. 

‘ Ann,’ repeated Molly, looking at the Shadow from 
head to foot, wretched and miserably miserable as ho 
was—‘ all, boys dear: and isn’t it enough for saving the 
likes of him?' She turned off with a light'scornful 
laugh,'and bestowed the reward upon the next beg ear 
she met. 

The miser was no longer called the White, but the 
Sixpenny Shadow; and the name continued with him, 
and to his memory, to this day. 

Molly flourished in the old times of Irish beggary; 
hut of all the beggars 1 ever knew, she possessed the 
most originality, the most ready and gentle wit. If you 
refused her one thing, she would ask you for another, it 
you denied that, for a third. It was impossible to get 
rid of her, for no one had tin* heart to treat harshly the 
poor beggar whose benevolence was so eager and earnest, 
and who was never suspected of falsehood or selfishness. 
The door was never shut against her; ami her singular 
—indeed 1 may well call it peculiar —cleanliness was 
always a pleasure to witness. She was also the champion 
of all the ‘great ancient ould families',’“and il you 

asked her what she got' last at Mr (>- This, or t)- 

the other, who were known to be of fallen fortunes, 
Molly would answer, ‘Troth, dear, 1 never go near 
the place at all at all now-, I w ouldn’t take the hrcdtli 
of my nail from ’em —not 1 indeed; I only pay iny duty 
to the fine old gentleman as he comes from mass, drop¬ 
ping down on my two hare knees, and praying for him 
heart and sotrl, as he passes by : and my spirit is slieh, 
that I’d knock every head off that would wear a hat 
before him; cock 'em up with hats, indeid. to cover 
their coaluiis, and the like of him to the fore! No, dear, 
my heart’s too sore for his honour to trouble him with a 
sorrow, which now—God help us!—he couldn’t cure! ’ 

When Molly’s dog died, she adopted a little blind boy 
instead of her blind quadruped, a fatherless and mother¬ 
less child ; but her love for him did not make her forget 
the necessities of others. She tormented us just as 
usual. The boy, she said, was taken care of by all who 
took care of her; but that was no reason why she 
wasn’t to speak a word for the poor travelling (Ihristianfi, 
who were, like herself, the pilgrims of beggary to their 
life’s end. 

She was very liberal in her promises of rewards here¬ 
after to those who complied with her requests, pray¬ 
ing for ‘ God to mark ’em to glory,’ to * lighten their 
path, and pour blessings down on ’em day and night.’ 
‘Crownsin heaven’ were always insured to those who 
bestowed their gifts cheerfully—the heavens wore cer¬ 
tain to be their bed; and they were secured all man¬ 
ner of earthly joys—the fruitg of the blessings of the 
poor: but these are the ordinary prayers of beggary. 
Molly often soared higher; and her promise concerning 
the clothes sh» begged for Reddy the Ranger, to enable 
him to walk decent to his grave, is woftn remember¬ 
ing. It was many months before Reddy continued a 
month sober; but at last he did so, and then Molly 
set about recovering her ‘ claims.’ She slung the jacket 
and waistcoat over her shoulder in triumph, and called 
forth her eloquence to obtain the other garment. ‘ Sure 
it’s not leaving him. trusting to a coat and waistcoat to 
walk dacent to his grave you’d be! I’ll go bail he’ll not 
go back to'the whisky. Oh, then, wisharoguel if St, 
I’athxick had only banished it but of the eoutdry! Now 
do* yer honour, give it for him, and t h e ,Lord will in¬ 
crease yer store every hour of jrerine! Ah, sure, it 
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isn’t hardening 1 yer. heart you’d be against the poor! 
The young lady said She’d ax it from yon, after he’d 
had his fling for a month, and then took up with dacency 
and quietness for another: do, and may the Lord bless 
and prosper you.. Sure yer honour wouldn’t be worse 
than the other gintlemen that's helping him; an’ if yer 
honour can throw in a thrifle for the widow Gillispie’s 
son that has the sickness, well be ever thankful, God 
help us 1’ 

At last a bargain was struck, that if the required gar¬ 
ment was given, Molly was to ask nothing else during 
the next six months. TJhis she promised, cunningly 
qualifying it with, ‘ I’ll ask nothing else from yer honour,' 
which left her at lilierty to torment every other member 
of tln> family. At length the trousers were bestowed. 

‘ There!’ she exclaimed, ‘ there, Reddy, it’s in luck ye 
are, ye ould villain of a craythurt but that’s a poor thing 
—that’s a poor thing in comparison—a poor thing to yei 
honour’s share!’ 

'My share, Molly*?’ inquired the good-natured old 
gentleman ; ‘and wh.it’s that, I pray you?’ 

‘ Ye’re here now I’ continued Molly, apostrophising 
tlie garments; ‘ ye’re here now; but t/r'll he m i/tory 
before him, ye will; and isn’t it in luck his honour vv ill 
he then, when ye qwe evidence of I us charity!' 

l’oor Molly ! the last time I saw her she was old, hut 
still companioned by the blind hoy she had fostered 
when a child. They were sitting by the road-side, and 
he was playing on the flute tile airs site used to sing. 
1 inquired iSstie stdl begged for others, or asked charily 
f'i herself? ‘ Not lor myself,’ she answered; ‘everyone 
i'kes this boy’s music, and lie’s very good to me—Go.I 
bless him ! # Ho now I only beg ./hr coffins and shrouds for 
tlw.se who must soon .lit Poor old Molly ! 


PROVERBIAL HAYINGS—FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH. 

John Uav, in the preface to his collection of.English 
Proverbs, remarks that a proverb ‘is usually defined as 
an instructive sentence, or common and pithy saying, in 
v inch more is generally designed than expressed; famous 
for its peculiarity and elegance, and therefore adopted 
by the learned as well as the vulgar, by which ’tis dis¬ 
tinguished .om counterfeits that want such authority. - 
Proverbs, therefore, generally consisting of such quaint 
and apt phrases as are easily r stained in the memory, 
have been used by all nations to convey some piece of 
moral advice or warning. So universal are many of the 
most popular of them in their application, that the same 
appear, with slight modification, in nearly every lan¬ 
guage that is spoken upon earth. Equivalents for many 
_of the most striking of the proverbs used in this country 
"arc found not only in Arabia, Persia, and Turkey, hut 
in China. 

An industrious and learned French-author has com¬ 
piled a very useful work on the proverbs of liis own 
country in connexion with parallel adages of other re¬ 
gions ;* from which it is our purpose to translate a few 
curious and entertaining passages having reference to 
English proverbs, adding such information from our 
01 'ii stores as will elucidate or illustrate the French text. 

The first article in this amusing dictionary relates 
appropriately to the first letter of the alphabet. Many 
of our readers must have heard the'egression ‘A. 1’ 
applied to some individual whom it is wished should he 
placed at the very head of his class. This is generally 
supposed to bo a proverDial saying derived from the 
Americans, who borrowed it from the mark and number 
by which the largest and best merchant-ships are regis- 

♦ Pirtiohnaint, Etyiuologlqun, HWoriqus, ot Anecdotique dos 
■ Provirbe* et dos Locutions Proverbial do la League Fraiqaliie, on 
rapport avec dos Provorbcs, and das Locutions Proverbialos dos 
a litres Lungnns. Par P. M. Quitard (Dictionary, Etymologic, 
Historic, and Auecdotlc, of Proverbs and Proverbial Sayings of tlie 
French Language, with reference to Pruvorbs, &c. of gther4uui- 
guagesp Paris. 1842. _ 


tered at the government offices. We find,' however, 
from M. Quitard, that a similar distinguishing appella¬ 
tion has long existed in France; and an individual, 
eminent in Ins line, is said ‘ to be marked withan A’— 
(Etre marque a Fa), The most probable conjecture as 
to tjie origin of the term, is the pre-eminence which, has 
always' beep given to the letter A in the alphabet of 
nearly ev*ry language; and we learn that what we sup¬ 
pose to be a modern use of it, was in vogue amongst the 
ancient Romans. Martial, in his fifty-seventh epigram, 
speaking of a certain Oodrus, distinguishes him , above 
the other fashionable men of Rome by the splendour of 
liis apparel, calling him Alpha pcvulatarum, which sig¬ 
nifies ‘the A amongst those 11110 display the'mantle.’ 
The above French saying is supposed to have obtained 
currency from Alsace, where the prebeuds of the cathe- 
were arranged, alphabetically, according to their 
.iy value: and Hie holders of them,' or pHi¬ 
laries, were called ‘ Canon A,’ ' Canon B,’ * Canon 
<;, be. , 

In another page, wo find a more striking instance of* 
the antiquity of sayings, supposed, from recent cir¬ 
cumstances, to lie quite modem. During the fifteen 
years that the French have possessed Algeria, nothing 
js more natural than that people at home should ask 
one another—‘ What is the news in (or from) Africa.?' 

— (Qtt'y a-t-il etc nouveau en Afrapid) and that such ft 
question should pass into a proverb, to he used when 
a person is angling for a topic of conversation with 
a friend. Ho far, on the contrary, from the recent , 
Algerine war giving risethe proverbial query, J’liny, 
the naturalist, explains it, as in constant vogue in liis 
day (a.o. 61-1 l‘t), when the Romans, having invaded, 
had colonised a part of Africa. The colonists were so 
constantly meeting with casualties, tlie disastrous^icws 
of which reached tin 1 parent country, that it was quite 
common fin - one friend to ask another, (Juitl moot fert 
Af'iras Tho proverb is even traced to a more remote 
origin; for, in explaining it, Pliny says it is derived 
hom the Greeks. 

• To dispute on the point of a needle’ (l)isputer sur hi * 
pomte d'uta aitjuillc), applies to ihose*vcry minute argu¬ 
mentations in which a certain class tif small hyper¬ 
critical minds dtlight One learned French etymologist , 
contends that this proverbial expression is derived from 
the very ancient game of which children arc so fond— 
poundte — or wluit amidst our own sports and pastimes 
goer by the name ol ‘ push-pin ;’ though in Franco it 
would appear tlie instrument ujgd is a needle. From 
tlie difliculty occasionally experienced by the juveniles 
of ascertaining whether the point has been pushed into 
the cushion so as to count in favour of the player or 
not, frequent disputes arise, and from these little con¬ 
tentions the above sentence is supposed to he derived. 
To show tho antiquity of the expression, a quotation is 
made from tho works of a poet who lived in the six¬ 
teenth century (De Rcgmer), who says, 

‘ Folks squill' in their slim's when a lawyer they sea 
(lolling up, oil the point ot a noodle, a plea.’ 

The habit of disputing on very slight, and trivial mat¬ 
ters, is designated in England as ‘ splitting hairs.’ This i 
form of the proverb is drived from the Latina, who said 
It apart ite. lanA caprinA, ‘ To dispute concerning ft goat’s 
hair.’ Thus Horace, in one of liis odes, after noticing 
one individual, describes ‘ another’ as always disputing 
on tho hair of a goat— 

‘ Alter rixat/ur <ic land seejte caprind.’ 

The Greeks also had their form of this proverb, which 
ran thus—‘ To dispute on the shadow of an ass.’ This 
took its rise from an aneedotc which Demosthenes is 
said to have related to the Athenians, to excite their at¬ 
tention during his defence of a criminal, whjfth was 
being but inattentively listened to, ‘A. traveller,’ he 
said, ‘ once went from Athens to Megara. on a lured 
ass. It happened to be the time of the dqg-days, and 
at noon. He was exposed to the unmitigated heat of 
the sun, and not finding so much as a hush under 
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which to tabs shelter, he bethought liimeelf to de¬ 
scend from the ass, and sea* himself upon its shadow; 
TOe owner of the donkey; who accompanied him, ob¬ 
jected to this, 1 declaring that when be let the animal, 
the psc of its shadow was not included in the bar¬ 
gain. The dispute at last grew so warm that it got to 
blow*, and finally gave rise to an,action at law.’, defter 
having said so much, Demosthenes continued the de¬ 
fence of his client i but the auditors, whose cilriosity he 
had piqued, were extremely anxious to know how the 
judges decided on so singular a cause. Upon this the 
orator commented severely on their childish injustice 
in devouring with attention a paltry story about an ass's 
shadow, while they turned a deaf ear to a cause in which 
the life Of a human being was involved. From that 
day, when a man showed a preference for discussing 
small and contemptible subjects to great anti important 
ones, he .was, said ‘ to dispute on the shadow of an as?.’ 

",' One or two Of the proverbial sayings current are 
. lj$tCfs—now hlippily ajmdst obliterated—of the dissen- 
sibns and enmities which formerly existed between 
\Franee and this country. An unfortunate debtor, hotly 
sued by an exacting creditor, is said to be * pursued by 
the English’ (Eire fmurSuh'i par ten Anglais). According 
to the authority of Borol, this took its'rise when France 
was occupied by the English. Having drained the 
country of all its reSdy money, our forefathers lent it. 
back again, but on conditions so hard, that repayment 
was next to impossible. Yet, in case of failure, they 
pursued the unfortunate debtors to the last extremity, 
t Other etymologists refer the origin of the saying to the 
extraordinary imposts which were laid upon the French 
people for the ransom of their king Jean, a prisoner in 
London. Etienne Fasquier traces the expression to the 
after-demands of the English, who pretended that the 
ransom—fixed at three millions of golden crowns by 
the treaty of Brittany—had not been fully liquidated. 
Marot, an-ancient, French poet, writes— 

4 Whene'er you know an Englishman’* in bitjbt. 

> r <?u'd better cry out “ bail!” with all >oui might.’ * 

* s , * 

Tliearigin of another proverb conveys a satire upon 
:, our tour-writing countrymen, which should not be lost 
upon them. It is this—‘All the women of Blois are 
freckled and ill-tempered’ (Taui.s lex fmmrs tic Blots stmt 
musses et acaridtres ), and js made use of as a delicate 
refutation when any one—drawing a general from a 
particular—condemns a whole species from an indivi¬ 
dual specimen. It is said that an English traveller, 
passing through Bloisf stopped at an inn, the landlady 
of vvhiclt Was freckled and ill-humoured, and upon this 
he wrote in his note-hook, that all the females in that 
' town displayed similar characteristics. 

Many French words and expressions have recently 
become so generally current in the country, that they 
are gradually weaving themselves into our language. 
AmoDgst those in most frequent rise, wo may name 
patois, naivete, tableau, jeu d’esprit, cortege, savant, 
cabriolet, apropos, ,&c. The last word Js often given 
as part df a sentence, thus:— apropos tie hottes (‘ relative 
to boots’), when an individual is saying something 
very wide of the question in hand; like the man in 
the jest-books, who, while a conversation was going 
eta concerning umbrellas, exclaimed, ‘Talking of um¬ 
brellas, where's my .snuff-box?’ Again, when a person 
is conscious he is going to break the even thread of 
the current talk by introducing.’an irrelevant thought 
which has just struck him, .he begins it with, apropos 
de hottes / to let the company know he is quite aware 
that the'new topic lias nothing to do with the former 
one. ' As in the former instance, the origin of the term 


Lc\L 8,ve s *« n , a manuscript note on the margin of a 
BOOK published, before the time of the above monarch, 

,, tMp ' i ' -n fj ' I ' J, --- --- - , , , 

‘Pnctnosnt-wysAltgloisdevmiSjrotaOlo, i ;• 

' F waoy'ju,, ,. d,.- 


wbioh states the expression, apropos de lotlts,, ip- have 
arisen when France was occupied, ,by the, English, who, 
having exhausted every reasonable pretonsiun for their 
exactions, at last levied taxes for the avowed purpose of 
supplying, them selves with boots and shoes.’, Thisvvaa 
so. glaring an exaction, that ever after, when an unrea¬ 
sonable solicitation for money was made, the person ap¬ 
plied to would ask whether the demand had anything 
to do with boots? It has since boon used,to signify 
anything done, or said aside from the real purpose, or; 
without a reasonable motive,,, , , , ' 

It is sometimes curious, to observe how a proverbial 
expression travels from one ccuntry to another, and then 
becomes so completely naturalised in its new home, that- 
it is claimed by the borrowers as purely national. We 
are surprised to find that, the proverbial nick-name of 
‘The Vicar of Bray,’ applied to a person who veers 
round to all sides of opinion, for the sake of self-interest, 
has been claimed by the French, who say of such a per¬ 
son, that he acts ‘ like the curate of Bray ’ (Jittre romoic 
le rurt' tic Brut/). • 

Every one knows that the adage, ‘ The Vicar of Bray 
is the Vicar of Bray still,’ originated in the individual 
who watched over the spiritual concerns of the people of 
Bray m Berkshire, towards the close of the civil war. To 
keep bis living, be is said to have changed his doctrines 
four times — under Cromwell lie was ail Independent; 
be swore allegiance to Charles II. asa staneh Church-of- 
England-man; he turned Catholic to please James II.; 
and recanted back again to Protestantism to keep him¬ 
self in office under the reigns of William 1IT and Anne. 
IJe became the subject of a popular song, the burden ul 
which is— , , , 

fr 

4 And tlii'. Is bw, T will maintain, * 

I’ntil im inj; il.iv, sir, 

Tli.it whatsoever Khir mlmll u ibu, 
i’ll he Vicar of I*kiv, sir.* 

Whether il was the song or the saying which found 
its way into France, we know not; hut ever since the 
end of the last century, the proverb lias been much in 
vogue there. It happens that ‘Bray’ is the ancient 
name of a di\ ision of the department of the lower Seine. 
No' er doubting that the expression was indigenous, the 
Abb. de Beletz gave the following amusing sketch of 
its supposed origin in an old number of the Journal des 
Debuts:—‘ During the latter years of the unhappy reign 
of Louis X VI., the cure of Bray professed himself an 
ardent admirer of the constitution decreed by the Re¬ 
presentative Assembly, often expressing himself in the 
most glowing terms on the principle of “ Democratic 
Royalty,” which it was supposed to have established. 
“ Nothing shall shake my conviction.”, ho would ex¬ 
claim, “ that this is the only true and rational form of 
government!” Presently the throne of France was 
overturned, and when the cure heard the news, he was* 
delighted. A republican form of government succeeded; 
and lie was still in ecstaeies, declaring his intention of 
supporting it in his own little sphere to the last 
extremity. In 1793 his opinions underwent a fresh 
change. The constitution which was then proclaimed 
he declared to be the acme of human wisdom; and 
when that constitution was overthrown by fhe revolu- 
tionary government, he publicly announced that event 1 
to be the most sublimely beneficial in the history qf, 
France. On the 9th of the following August that, do-, 
vernnient was destroyed by the Committee of Public 
Safety, upon the members of which he,,lavished the, 
most extravagant praises, for having, he said, saved Iris, 
country! Finally, the constitution of the third year,of 
the revolution fixed the vicar’s errant opinions, because 
•tile Directory tested as long as himself, and lie died 
giving utterance to the opinion that theemet) whoeom- 
poseS it were the only persons capable or governing a 
great nation. Amidst all these'alterations, he Had not 
failed to send in his adhesion and congratulations to 
the various opposing governments, and took, the tieoes- 
sgjnr ifiatlyi of. allegiance with tjus jmost business-like' 
ree&lgpity,’ The French, like ourselves, apply the term 
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| ‘ w^atlieiro.nelc*’ (pirouettes) to persons who practise a 

| similar sort of 1 versatility to ‘ vicars of Bray.’ ■ ' 

If’t I re Frerieb have borrowed proverbs from us, and 
adopted thfcjffl Sis their 'own, we have returned the com- 
i plimenti ‘ ‘Thb 1 Baying attributed to Dr Johnson, that 
| ‘ he Who wottld make a jam would pick a pocket,’ long 

existed in France before the doctor’s time, and in a form 
. far more elegant and expressive:— Faiseur de hon-uutt — 
iiuiuvais charartere: * Maker of jests—-bad character.' 
We ebulfl enumerate several others, in which the French 
had evidently the priority of conception. 

A great many proverbs taking their rise from the 
same idea, are expressed By different nations in diffe¬ 
rent ways. Thus, when we wish to describe a person 
fond of boasting, we declare that ‘ all his geese are 
swaps.’ The French give a much wider scope to ex¬ 
aggeration, by saying that ‘all his flies are elephants’ 
(Tout ses muuches sunt elephants). Instead of saying, 
with FalstatF, ‘ Money is a good soldier, and will on,’ 
our Gallic friends exclaim, ‘ Cash does • everything’ 
j (V argent fait lout). The English adage, ‘The more 
I one has, the more one wants,’ is rendered by the follow - 
ing simile: ‘Avarice is like fire-, the more wood one 
! puts on, the more fiercely it burns’ (L’ararire est comine 
le feu : plus on ?/ met de Intis, plus d hn'tlr). Again, 
j! ‘ Money cures all evils except avarice’ (Oargent est un, 

| ] remhde a font mat, hormis a I'uranre). On occasions 
I j when it would he appropriate to say, 1 No cure, no pay,' 

, the French use a proverb which a happy change in 
, our domes tK^roguln lions has rendered obsolete in this 
]] comriry, namely, ‘No numqy, no servant’ (Point. 

d'o,,jent, point, tie Suisse). Some of the Freni h proverbs 
! i ere identical 'j-itli onr own, such as, ‘ To e.ka needle 
! m a bundle ofehay’ (Clterchct one aiguille dons one tmtle 
ij tie Join). ‘ To worship the golik li call’ (Adorer / • i-etiu 
y d\,r). ‘ Dike master, like man’ (Tel niaitre, tel mitt). 

j ‘To throw dust, in one's eyes’ (deter de hi jioinhe ion. 

' i.viit). ‘Those v,ho are horn to be hanged wdl never 
be drowned’ (Qlii est. drstwf. it tin pend a, n'ust /annus 
rioiit 1 ). ‘ All is not gold that glitters’ (Tout re i/ui rrluit 
|j nest /ms or). ‘One swallow does not make a spring’ 

I j (One liinmdcl'c nr. Jiiitpas le. prhitemps). 


| A RUN DOWN Tin: RADIOS. 

j Ml on.'.ll -, I wrote to you last from Kingston, flic 
1 prr-cut. oiipi.a! of Canada--a, title, by tin: win, of which 
it is nci'V unworthy; lint places as well a., persons smtie- 
] times have honours (list, upon thei.i, mid it siiould not sur- 
1 prise m, if they .ire not always found dcsciring of such 
distinction. 

There me tlnoi: ways of getting lroin Kingston to this 
place; tlia,t, most, (leqacnlly adopted is l>vthe St Lawrence, 

! which is navigated by steamers, except in tlmse parts 
' where it is broken by rapids ; these arc passed in stages, 

! over roads neatly as uneven as the water which runs along¬ 
side. Another route is by the Ottawa riier and liidcau 
i canal ; it is considerably larger than the former, and at 
! 1 this season of the year not very tempting, as many of the 
i 1 lakes through which it is necessary to pass swarm with 
mosquitoes, which invariably pay strangers the most assi¬ 
duous attention. 

Having ah early travelled by both those routes, T was 
, gl.'d of ini opportunity to try the third, the rapids, which 
| }«:. sealed Hie charms of novelty ami excitement; so on 
i Thursday last, at two I’.li., I found myself and baggage 
I undt' weigh in tlte steamer Charlotte, seventeen horse- 
i' ,'dwbrj a Lilliputian compared with the Quinary lake and 
AVer boats, but capable of affording stowagiUbr a, consi¬ 
derable number offawsengerS and a valuablo eflrgo of flour. 
This was formerly the only route either for asccndmu 'r 
descending the river ; but of late years, since the introduc¬ 
tion: of steamboats, the other routes have been opened,, 
and the old method, the barges, lias been abandoned. 

Oji leaving Kingston, we eutefed the lake of the Thou- 
sand Islands, which number, I imagine, they greatly ex¬ 
ceed,. In siae, they vary from rocks just large enough to 
support a single bus)), to islands of several miles in extent. 
Tin) greater number are granite rocks, which rise abruptly 
from the waiter; but others (no nearly ‘flat.'; and "all am 
thickly coveted wfth stunted trees and brushwood. I nave 
<*,* 


had tlie good fortuno to see them ift, nearly. every season, 
and under a variety of circumstances but \vf|nld recom¬ 
mend, as the most favourable period for visiting, this fairy 
region, a still'evening in autumn, when the leaf Regius to 
change, and the bright red of the maple mingles with the 
green of.its more liardy bretluen of the forest- ' It was 
here that the pirate Rill Johnson established™.KcitJjl- 
quurtcrs during the disturbances of 183(1-39, aim fvh«r& ho 
coat innedjtif elude every attempt t,hat Was made to take 
him— a fact which will not surprise those who have ouco 
passed throiigii this labyrinth of rooks. e ; 

I was here a. good deal amused at an instance which 
showed that the feeling of contempt wo all know a seaman 
entertains for :i/resit-irater sudor is amply returned. A* 1 the 
evening advanced, one of the sailors came up to the httlnj*. 
man and told him be might ‘go below then addressing 
me, lie said, ‘that chap’s a suit-water sailor, and takes a deal 
of elbow-room, so it. don't do to put liim at tlio helm after 

■ alter leaving flic Thousand IslajiJs, RrockviHo op- 
, < on flic north, or (,'a.imili.ip side of the river. This is 

a. well-situated village, perhaps I should 'say town, and one 
of the prettiest in (lie country. When passing this part Of, 
tin 1 river on a former occasion, 1 heard a circumstance which' 
would lead one to eonelmlc that a. considerable change had 
taken place in the climate. A gentleman told me that 
when bis father settled tiiere, about sixty years before, all 
the produce was taken to Kingston oil flu - ice ; but that of 
Idle y ears, it. has not been consult".i*l safe to travel at all 
ilium that part ol the liver during the winter. Whether 
this change is to be attributed t.o cultivation, or to some 
other cause, I leave to tile scientific to decide. 

As we were anxious to sen all of the principal rapids, 
width v.e expected to npurnnch by daybreak, we retired 
tally to om berths, formerrof shelves fastened to the sides 
of tbe Cabin, which during the daytime were taken down 
,-md stowed away. Our party appeared on deck soon after 
iour in \t mol rung, and we lound ourselves approaching the 
‘Long Sault.’ An is*md divides the river here inttolwo 
channels j that on (lie American side is alone, navigated; 

. .ia. 1 tiw occasional peeps which vo had of tile other, satis. 

| ills' us that, if we had not chosen tin 1 most picturesque, 
i we bad at least taken that which was (lie least dangerous, 
i The Long Sault is nine miles in length ; the south channel 
for the intuit patt runs between steep and thickly-wooded* 
banks, the water running smoothly, though rapidly ; occa¬ 
sionally there is a lit tie hubbub, but not m Ancient to alarm 
the most timid voyager. Barges are sometimes wrecked 
oil tins raj lid,* being (arced on riiorc by tile current when 
pausing some oi tlie short tuny* which so frequently occur 
in this channel. 

I After passing this rapid, we entered lake Ht Francis, It 
i shallow' lake, with tint banks, and a lew rushy islands. To 
I lie south may bo seen some ol tbojngh lands in tho state 
of NT iv Vi irk, which make a picturesque of wife# would • 
otherwise be a most monotonous scene. Wo now a,l»p got 
into tlie French country, and could dislinguUh the small < 
whitewashed houses of the Canadians. At Cotcau-du-lac 
wo took in a pilot, tile most dangerous rapids being below 
this pfaoe. Tim first, the Cotcao rapid, was passed vith- 
out danger or diliienIty ; and though the water was foam¬ 
ing all around us, wo threaded through where it wos com¬ 
paratively smooth. , iye, 

The next ra.pql, the Cedars, is very dangerous on aeoonnt 
of its sha llowness. Hie rooks are easily discernible by, t.hg 
change of colour in tho water, which appears of a reddish 
hue. When nppioaeliixig the most dangerous part, t,he 
engine was stopped for about a minute. Tim channel hero 
passes over rocks ; and tlngre being hut a few inches between 
tiio bed of the river and tlie bottom of the vessel, thcslightest 
error in steering would cause certain destmetign.' This 
rapid is something less than three miles in lengthy And tlio 
fall thirty-two feet: tlm distance was run in eight minutes. 
The next rapid, the Cascades, was more boisterous than 
any we had yet passed through ; tho steamer bent like a, 
rod ; hut, as there was plenty of water, and no rook*, there 
was no cause for alarm. At tlie bottom of this, rapid -tho 
St Lawrence and Ottawa rivers meet, hut do not unites; the 
clear green of the St. Lawrence contrasts adyantamonsw, 
with the reddish slate colour of the Ottawa j, . 

ing their waters is perfectly distinct, and as iattumtW if 
drawn with a ruler. 1 ’ v 

We now took in an Indian to pilot ns down’the Luchino 
rapids : ho came off in a canoe with several otlffera ffotn tlie 
Indian village of Caugnawaga, the' only striking -feature of 
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Which is a church, with a glittering tin spire. -•The rapids 
We were n«v approaching are by far the most boisterous on 
the river, mid the most difficult to navigate ; though, with a 
skilful pilot, they are perhaps less dangerous than the 
Cedars, as there vs plenty of water in the channel, the only 
difficulty being to keep within it. As we approached, the 
passengers were made to sit down, that they might not 
intercept the view of the pilot. The Indian aqd three 
others stood to the helm ; the current becajpe more and 
more rapid, hut was still smooth ; the engine was eased— 
then stopped; we saw the breakers under .the bows— 
a sadden plunge, and wo were in the midst of them. 
Rocks appeared on every side, and it seemed impossible 
that we could escape driving upon some of them. Sud¬ 
denly the helmsman sprung across the vessel, which as 
quickly obeyed the directing power. This, however, seemed 
but a momentary respite, as others, equally menacing, ap¬ 
peared directlv boforo us ; but these were nlso skilfully 
avoided, and w;e passed them without injury. The water 
was in the greatest possible state of agitation: rushing with 
fearful rapidity. It is intercepted by rocks, which causes it 
t .0 laid and foam as if ragkig at, the opposition .i hey offer 
to its course. The vessel is hurried along by the current, 
« and knocked about in every possible way by the irregular 
*eca which is produced l>y the diversity of currents. One 
of the boatmen, who wag sitting near me on the deck, ap¬ 
peared highly excited; lie half raised himself by resting 
on one hand, watched the course tlie boat was taking with 
an expression of the most intense anxiety, and turning caeli 
moment to the helm,*appeared ready to sprinc to it, as if 
he feared the four men already at it would not he able to 
move it quick enough, lie was an old man, who know tlie 
channel, and was consequently well aware how much di>- 
, pemled on the skilful management, of the helm. Tlie In¬ 
dians pass these rapids in canoes: a Jew years since one 
was upset, and several persons drowned-- a circumstance 
which will not surprise any one who lias once gone down 
them : it is far more surprising that any who attempt to 
pass them in such a manner should do so m safety. 

Tliis route will probably become very popular, as all 
idea of danger ban already nearly vane lied. At present, 
it takes about, tvn-niv-four hours to perform tic distance 
(200 miles) ; but with boats of greater power, it might be 

done in nearly half that f hue. I remain, my dear- 

t Yours, 1 j. 1*. 1). 

. Movtjuc.u,, Scj't. 1042 . 


MR SMITH’S VISIT TO LEWIS. 

At a recent meeting of tlie tilasgow Philosophical Society 
the following interesting account of Lewis, the largest and 
One of the mont-distant islands of the Hebrides, was given 
by Mr Smith, late of Deanston. Mr Smith, it appears, had 
visited Lewis a short tffrne since, fur tlie purpose of report ¬ 
ing on Rs capabilities of improvement to an opulent and 
public-spirited proprietor, who had lately made a purchase 
’ of the island—and wliat n.noble purchase as regards ex¬ 
tent! a territory eighty miles in length by from two to 
thirty miles in breadth, and therefore larger than many a 
German principality. 

The meeting might be aware (proceeded Mr Smith) that 
Jiewis was the most northerly of the western group, and 
though it was generally spoken of as a distinct island, it 
was nevertheless connected with Harris by a narrow neck 
of land,' from which circumstauco they were sometimes 
called tlie Long Island. Tlie rocks were of the primitive or 
gT&nite formation ; and the surface of the country had 
altogether a very peculiar aspect. It appeared that the 
peat-taoss had begun to be formed immediately upon the 
granite rock ; for, when you get to the bottom, you find 
at once a rough gravel, mixed with small quantities of clay, 
and hardly such a thing as a -distinct alluvial deposit. 
Generally speaking, the subsoil was a rich gravel, and there 
were no remains, of trees or coarse grass—nothing but 
mossy plants. They might be led to suppose that the 
country was a dead flat; but it was not so ; for in Lewis 
there were interspersed beautiful slopes and valleys, through ' 
the centre of wluoh various rivulets made their way. The 
whole surface was covered with bog, from two te ten, and in 
some planes twenty feet in depth ; although the general 
depth might,be staied at aboutipur feet. Upon the sur- 
' , ot , y ,is ;»*>dy nothing was grown but bent-grass and 
-; etu utedhfqpl i, and on the whole it had a very dreary as¬ 
pect.. Not a tree waa to be seen ; ail around there was the 


brown bent; and in the after part of the year, when it be¬ 
came decayed, tlie appearance was peculiarly bleak and 
desolate. Tlie island was not without its beauties not¬ 
withstanding ; for the sea-lakes which indented the const, 
and the fresh-water lakes in the interior, imparted to it 
rather an interesting effect. The most, remarkable tiling 
connected with tlie island, iiowever, was this, that tlie 
slightest improvement did not appear to have gone on for 
a very long period, and they were very much in the same 
position that the inhabitants of this country occupied a 
hundred years ago. They still used tlie ancient distaff, 
although it was a, hundred years since it had been sup¬ 
planted in this country by the Dutch wheel; and nothing 
amused him more than to have seen the women coming 
from Stornoway carrying with them the spinning-wheels, 
to commence what they conceived to be a novel and vast 
improvement. He might mention that tlie advantages 
which tlie best machinery of the day possessed over the 
distaff were S9 a thousand to one ; yet, by means of the 
distaff, these people managed to manufacture their clothing, 
which, under the circumstances, was very comfortable. 

Their cultivation of the soil was as primitive as their 
manufacture of the cloth. There was no sncli tiling known 
as the young men going away from the island to push their 
fortune, and reluming to it afterwards vvitli wealth. From 
Stornoway, it was true, a number had gone out and distin¬ 
guished themselves, but this was the, exeiptimi. Still the 
inhabitants were not defieieut hj nature. They wcie a 
social people iu Ilnur own way ; they were kind to thiir 
rhiidieu, kind to each other, and kind to their an'miaR 
As a phrenologist, lie would say their heads were verv good 
indeed- that is, for people not accustomed to halnls of 
thought. In reward to their houses, they did not, live in 
dvellm-s such as were seen in the iiiainlandfior they were 
more like lints than any idling else- The walls were from 
six to eight feet thick, conqmscd of bog in tlie centre, and 
faced with stone inside and out. There Hi-Is soiiiethnei 
only one apartment, but generally two; foul under the 
same root tlie people lived and kept then-cattle. There 
was this distinction, honour; namely, a tall ot eighteen 
inr-lii s from the apartment in which the family lived to tin- 
adjoining one, in which the cattle wore kept. This might 
seem to some to be rather a queer arrangement ; but th , 
people themselves considered that (here were points in it 
which contributed to their comfort,. The room in wliiili 
the cattle were kept was the entrance one, and as the air 
pa-sed through it, it, nunc into the adjoining portion of the 
house appropriated to the family ill a warm s'ate Where 
pi-iia s were kept, nil outer hall or sited, beyond the cattle 
apartment, w-as roared for their accommodation. -Some of 
the better houses had a division-wall, which separated the 
cow-house from the family apartment,; but generally this 
was not the case. One peculiarity in the building of (heir 
houses was, that, the roof was within tlie-wall, instead of 
proji eting beyond it ; and in this way tie had seen some¬ 
thing like a series of terraces extending over half a town. 
One use of them was, that when the children became 
troublesome, or the mother was more than usually busy, 
the children were disposed of on these terraces or high 
places, and it was quite amusing to see the little vluikirts 
looking down over the wall at wliat was going on below. 
The parents, however, did all this in the most kindly 
manner. 

The Lewisians have done all they enn to cultivate their 
possessions in tlie best manner. Their cultivated portions 
are those from which the peat has been cut away ; they 
then come to the gravel, and gather soil from ono part to 
add to another. They have done nothing in the way of 
draining ; they have never attempted to penetrate the hard 
subsoil, which is often steeped in water. They have no 
system of winter ploughing, but just move the land imme¬ 
diately before planting the potato crop or sowing the seed; 
and the only preparation they made was tliat ot sometimes 
pulling the Vnode in the summer season, lie would now 
desoribe to them some of the implernmits in use amongst 
this primitive people. (Mr Smith then exhibited tlie 
* crass-croom,’ or hand-and-foot plough. It is am instru¬ 
ment wi(h a sole about fifteen or eighteen inches in length, 
thiejs behind and sharp in front, which latter, being the 
part wliich first penetrates the soil, is shod with Iron. It 
is pushed forward by means of a long handle fixed into it, 
and also by. a pin attached to the heel of Hie solo or sock, 
for the foot of the labourer. A more unlikely implement 
to have the name of aqilough it is scarcely possible to con¬ 
ceive, and its exhibition created much interest and amuse- 
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ment.) The people lay the land„over in furrows, by suc¬ 
cessive movements of hand and foot; hut of course the line 
is not. drawn in a continuous form. The great difficulty in 
providing thoir implements was the scarcity of timber, of 
wliioli nono grew in the island, and they hall consequently 
to send to the mainland for it. As a proof of its value, ho 
might mention that the shaft or handle of the ‘ crass-croom ’ 
(which is a piece of wood about the size of a broomstick) 
would cost 3s. (id. Prom the scantiness of the soil, they 
did not of course produce, heavy crops ; hut here lie would 
instance tho ingenuity of the people in making the best of 
their position. He had seen as good produce of potatoes, 
barley, or rather here or bigg—for the new kinds of barley 
were unknown to them- -and oats, as in any part of the 
country; and they managed to produce these results by 
tho skill with which they prepared the manure. It was 
efficacious, in the first instance, in the raising of potatoes, 
and afterwards it produced a fine bailey crop. When the 
barley was lipe, they did not cut it, as was the ease else¬ 
where, hut pulled it. up by the roots, ami tied tile whole 
up in sheaves. When it was ‘woe,’ and ready for tin 
stalk, the straw was then cut from the sheaves below the 
hand, which had this advantage, that it maided them to 
stow away the grain in small hulk-a matter of no small 
moment in a. country exposed to so much wind and ram. 
After the grain itself had been thus preserved, they look 
the straw winch had been cut from it and placed it, on the 
roofs of their houses. They laid it loosely on, just, as the 
fanners here spread ,1 over the top of a stalk, and then 
tied if. down with ropes spun liom the heath, in this 
position it was exposed to t he smoke of their peat fires. 

In f.ewis there were no fireplaces such as we are no 
ipiaintcd with Tho tire was pined in tile middle of the 
room, ami lUiAe were no vents ; hut instead, a number of 
le • ■ worn ranged round tho top of the side-wa'l. When 
■In -moke ascended, therefore, as it did b; moms of its 
luddnoss, a nil * portion of it was forced back, it escaped 
b\ means of tldxe holes. A great deal of it, lmwevei, made 
its wax up through the straw on the ioof; and when n,i- 
piuiiohing one of those fifth towns, he could compare its 
appearance to nothing more likely than that presented hi 
the sin.,he irisire.- from a cluster of heated glam stacks, 
tins sii.iw 1 became very valuable, from the great eonden- 

I 10 '. of ammonia cud other produeis winch took place in 
it. The people of Lewis planted their potatoes without 
any manure whatever-, but when the plant, had got up to 
the length of two or three inches, a general unroofing of 
the houses took place, and the siiaw which had been pre¬ 
paring there all the season was thrown upon the dulls • if, 
was rarely covered up, excepting in wimly weather, when 
a, shghf sj ■ tiling was put upon it to prevent its being 
bln an away. Well, (his manure gets into tho soil imme¬ 
diately, and tin 1 potatoes forthwith come up with the 
greatest luxuriance. The people of Lewis, however, had 
another kind of manure than that described; they had the 
manure, which was produced from thoir cows ; and lie 
might hero mention, that in their care of it they evinced a 
degree of intelligence superior to that of farmers of much 
higher pretensions, for they kept it constantly covered up ; 
and each and all had joined in the opinion, that if it was 
exposed, it lost to a great extent its efficacy. Home of the 
best agriculturists were about to follow this plan of 1 "cl¬ 
ing the manure constantly covered up. In Lewis they fol¬ 
lowed a strict rotation of cropping. They had first potatoes, 
then barley or bigg, and then oa.ts—constituting a three 
years' shift. According to this rotation they had grown 
their crops for a, hundred years, and one might naturally 
■ ppose that, the lands would be worn out by it; but ttiis 
w i not the ease, for they had generally good crops, and 
la, year if, was an extraordinary one. There had been 
inhospitable seasons certainly, in which tlie crops entirely 
fiiilce, and great distress followed ; but, generally speaking, 
iluir crops wero excellent. On tho whole* there was no 
doubt that if those people were properly directed in the 
best modes of cultivation, they would, with their habits of 
industry, make rapid progress. Ho much for the agricul¬ 
ture of "Lewis- As to their manufactures, he might state 
that they made their own dishes or vessels from the clay 
found amongst the granite gravel. They fasliione^the 
vessel merely with the finger and thumb; and the strength 
mid. thinness with which they were made, proved the qua- 
lity of their clay. They turned over the neck or mouth, 
and by putting a nord, or rather a leathern thong round it, 
they were enabled to carry the vessel from place to place, 
containing water or mdk; and they also stood, the Ijgat 


requisite ta boil thoir contents when placed on the fire. 
(Mr .Smith showed a specimen.) They also made their 
creels for carrying out their manure, and for mlicr uses; 
and when ho showed one of them, the audience would he 
surprised to hear they were made of the stem of the dock, 
or ‘ docken.’ So much was this plant prized amongst them, 
that when it grew between the possessions of two farmers, 
the'docks were carefully divided between them. Tlieru 
was nof a willow in the island ; and the dock, therefore, 
was very ljiireh prized for its usefulness. They answered 
for the wonjtij when th'ey went to market, as well as for 
cam-j ing potatoes and manuro. Another mode of tho pooplo 
of Lewis was that of feeding their cows on sea-ware. It 
was just the dulse tangle, which they had often seen sold 
oil the streets of Glasgow ; anil it. was no unusual thing, 
when a woman went nut to milk the cows, to take some of 
tins dulse tangle, which the animal consumed with great 
satisfaction while the process of milking was in progress. 
The lecturer then exhibited n large bag in use in Lewis, 

' 1 • h was made of the stem of the bent-grass, and spun ill 
n winter night-.; they wore used.for keeping the 
in, and »airy ing such portions of it to inaiket as they 
w'i .e able to spare for sale. lie might state that there was 
only one distillery on I he island, winch took up all the sur- • 
plus of the barley crop. After giving it, few geological do-* 
tails, Mr Smith staled that the population extended to 
17,000 souls, and then were V70,(100 acres of- land, which, 
if unproved as it might lie, w onld maintain twice the num¬ 
ber of people in more comfort than they were at present. 
He hoped that, the period of this improvement was not far 
distant; and that when they went to visit, Lewis, they 
would find it a green pastoral land instead of a dreary j 
waste. Mr South concluded Ins lecture, and exhibition j 
of specimens and implements from the primitive Iicwis, . 
amidst much applause. ; 


TASTK Foil BUAIUNC. f 

If 1 were to pray for a taste which should stand by me 1 
in stead under even variety of eireniii. lances, and bo a i 
utm-i-u of happiness and cheerfulness to me through life, 
aud a shield against its ills., however things might, go amiss, | 
and the world frown upon me, it would bo a taste for rend- | 
ing. I speak of it, ot course, only as a worldly advantage, : 
and not. in the slightest degree derogating from the. higher* 1 
office and sure and stronger panoply ol Religions principles, 
but as a taste, nil instrument, and a mode of pleasurable 
gratification. Give a man this last.o, and the means of 
■gratifying it, and you can baldly fail.of making him a 
happy mail, unless, indeed, von put into Ids hand a most 
pcrven .0 selection of hooks. *Von place him in contact \ 
with the best society in every period of history ; with the 
wisest, the wittiest, wills the tendercst, the bravest, avid 
the purest diameters who have adorned humanity. You 
make him a, denizen of nil nation* ~a ootemporajjy of nil j 
ages. The world has been created for him. It is hardly j 
possible but the character should take a higher and bettor 
tone from the constant habit of associating in thought with 
a class of thinkers, to say tho least, of it, above the average 
ofliumanitj. It is morally iuqiossilitc but that the man¬ 
ners should take a tinge of good breeding and civilisation 
from having constantly before our oyrs the way in which 
the best-bred and best-informed men have talked and offlt- i 
ducted themselves in their intercourse with each other. 
There is a gentlh, but. perfectly irresistible coercion, in a 
habit of reading well-directed, over the whole tenor of a 
man's character and conduct, which is not the less effectual 
because.it, works insensibly, and because it is really tho 
last thing he dreams of. ,it cannot be better summed Up' 
than in tho words of the Latin poet—‘Emollit mores, nfle 
sinit esse feros.’ It civilises the conduct of men, and 
suffers them not to remain barbarous .—Sir J. JlenehcL 

FUtP.-FLIES. 

As I gazod, the air burst into atoms of green fire before 
my face, and in an iustant they were gone: I turned round, 
aid saw all tho woods upon the mountains illuminated 
’with tort thousands of flaming torches moving in every 
direction, now rising, now falling, vanishing here, reap¬ 
pearing there, converging to a globe, and dispersing in 
spangles. No man cau eonoeive, from dry description 
alone, the magical beauty of these glorious creatures. ' So 
far from thoir effects having been exaggerated by 1 travellers, 
I can say,that I never read an account, inprqpe or 
which in tiro least prepared mo for the reality. There are 
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whim the phosphorescent energy is not exorteil, arc of a easy to reais^.—;< t£sAo/W!. 
dull parchment hue : but upon the imimal’s being touched, 

shoot forth two streams of green light, as intense as the ' * ’ “ 


pr’pr^judloe : 


shoot forth two streams of green light, as intense as the 
purest gas. But the rliief source of splendour is a "It:ft in 
the belly, throngh which the whole interior ?if the beetle 
appears like a red-hot furnace. I'put one of tlfese natural 
j lamps under a wine-glass iu my bod-room in" Trinidad, and, 
i in order to Verify gome accounts which I have heard 
doubted, I ascertained the hour on my wateh by its light 
alone with the utmost facility.— Six Months in the lies/ 
Jndies. . 

thus Bi.ooi>-risH. 

Our Indians caught with a hook the fish known in the 
country by tlio-uame of nirihc, or earifnto, because no other 
fish has'such a thirst for blood. It attacks hatliois and 
swimmers, fivmi whom it often carries away consider¬ 
able pieces of ilesh. The "Indians dread extremely these 
caribes ; and several of them showed us the sears of deep 
Mounds in the calf of the leg and in the thigh made by 
these little animals. When a person is only slightly 
wounded, it is difficult' for him to get out. of the water 
without receiving severer wounds. The blood-fish lives at 
the bottom of rivers ; but if once a few drops of blood be 
shed upon the water* they arrive by thousands on the sur¬ 
face. When we reflect on the number of these fish, the 
most voiaeious anil cruet of which are only four or lire 
inches long ; on the triangular (orm of their sharp cutting 
teeth, and on the amplitude of their retractile mouth, we 
1 need not be surprised at the fear which they excite in the 
inhabitants of the hanks of 1 lg A purr and Oroonoeo. In 
places where the river was very limpid, and where not a 
fish appeared, we threw into the water little morsels of 
flesh covered with blood ; and ia a few minutes a cloud of 
carihi's eauie to dispute the prey. The belly of this fish 
has a cutting edge indented like a saw ; its body, towards 
the back, is ash-co’.oured, with a tint of green; but the 
under part , the gill-eovi is. and the pectoral fins, are of a 
fine orange. The eariljito has a very agreeable taste. As 
no one dares to bathe where it is found, it may hi considered 
* as one of the greatest scourges of those climates, in which 
the sting of the mosquitoes, and the consequent irritation 
of the skin, rentier the use of hatha so necessary.- -Ihuu'ioldt. 

PUEB1CTION or BAIN AND STO .3US 11V PAULINO STAllS. 

A communication lias Icon made to the \eadcmy of 
Sciences by 31. Coulvicr (Trtivier, on the meteors vulgarly 
called falling stars. He thinks (hat tdl the-changes which 
take place in the terrestrial atmosphere have their origin 
in the upper regions. ‘If (says he) wo watch at night the 
clireotitfi, number, aniT'ehimges of colour of the falling stars, 
wo shall ho able to predict with certainty the wind that 
will prevail, and the rain, storms, Ac, that will take place, 
on tlie following day . 1 M. Oravier declares that lie has for 
several months passed entire nights in observing the falling 
stars, and that every morning at seven o'clock he delivered 
to M. Arago, at tile observatory,his prediction for the day, 
without having been once in error. The name of M. Arago 
having been tims mentioned, he certainly owes it to the 
public to contradict or confirm the assertion of M. Oravier, 
and—with permission of course—to state what arc the 
signs by which this knowledge, so important, if real, to 
agriculturists and navigators, is obtained. 


TO THE SKYLARK. 

Now weel befa’ thu cloud that bears, 

And weel tbe voice that slugs. 

And balmy be the early airs. 

That wander round thy wings, 

Where heaven's own dew, created now, 

Is rich around thy way, 

And shadows of the roses strew 
The pathway s of the day. 

Anil thy pure heart boats 'mid the blue. 

Beyond the cloud on high, 

Whilo seraphs look abroad to viow 
The hermit of the sky. 

I've heard thee when young nature's ray 
, The primrose blooms would bring, 

To plant them round the bower and brae, 

The earliest of the spring. 

I’ve heard thee from thegrernwood shaft'. 

When summer siiub Hailed high. 

And when tho rainbow's tints wad fa’ 

To glorify the sky. 

Thou, wee bold bard, durst make its fold 
of azure thine array. 

And not in its richest gold. 

Though thou thyself he gray. 

' But be thy heart free as thy wing. 

Ami heaven's own favour bless, n 
l*'or 1 have never heard thee sing 
In hour so sweet as this. 

'i'e welcome fioin the darksome room,, 

'J'ii all the earth and sky, 

A ml from deep wo amid its gloom, *’ 

To love, ami hope, olid joy. 

Yet this- I've blamed, whim in the bower, 

Thy lay came e'er tin- heart. 

And said d is— it is the hour 
When lovers leal should part. 

1 trowed thine own cauld or untrue, 

That thou wouldst proudly boon 
To sail the morning vales o' dew, 

And loavo thy love sac soon. 

But now ve sing a lay mair sweet, 

That aye would seem to say. 

That luveis at the dawn who meet, 

Should part not a’ the day. 

And I will blame thee ne'er again, 

'1 ill life itself bo o'er, 

Jf ye’ll nye say, as now sao plain, 

That we shall part no more. 

Ami if I were in heaven itsel’, 

Mcthmks I’d harken down, 

If yo wad aye these tidings tell, 

When ye eame sailing roan'. 

Cauld, cauld it was to blame the bird. 

That can alane unite 
The sweetest words heart ever heard— 

Love, liberty, and light. 

A'oivmliir, KIM, Hbvhy S. ItihDJSt.l.. 


signs by which this knowledge, so important, if real, to CH..IUTY. 

agrioulturnite and navigators, is obtained. Charity is a universal duty, which it is in every man's 

power sometimes to practise, since every degree of sissist- 
the hand. aucc given to another upon proper motives is an act of 

With the hand we demand, we promise, wc call, dismiss, charity ; and there is scarcely any man in sitflh a Hate of 
threaten, jntroat, supplicate, deny, refuse, interrogate, ad- imbecility, that he may not on some occasions benefit his 
mini, reckon, confess, repent; express fear, express shame, neighbour, lie that cannot relievo the poo®, may instruct 
express doubt; wo instruct, command, unite, encourage, the ignorant; wnd be that cannot attend, tho sick, nifty 
swear, testify, accuse, condemn, acquit, insult, despise, reclaim thc^vicioiis. II© that can give little assistance 
defy, disdain, flatter, applaud, bless, abuse, ridicule, recon- himself, may yet. perform the duty ©f charity by inflaming 
cilc, recommend, exalt; regale, gladden, complain, afflict, the ardour of others, and recommending the pctitioiis: ho 
discomfort, discourage, astonish; exclaim, indicate silence, I cannot grant to those who have more to bestow. 11m 
and what not • with a variety and multiplication that keep' widow that shall give her mite to the treasury, .the poor 
pace with tiiu tongue.— Montmyne, maipvlio shall bring to the thirsty a Cup of cold water, 

, ' shall not loso their reward .—I)r Johmxm. 

PEASOS AND KINDNESS. ___,_;_ _.* ■ *>" 

The limgili«« of kason, unaccompanied by kindness, Will p’ u "hp^7w w.’and B. Chau seas, High Street, Edinburgh (also 
.|On%n ml orjtjwung an impression 5 it haw uo uftbet C*t» the $$ MIUcj- Street, Olatwowi; an<l» With ttielrperntftfIon, by W: 8 . 

it faiuolica not tfu? heart. Orr, Amen Comer, London.-Frinted by Chambuas, 
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ADVEPtTISING CONSIDERED AS AN ART. 

‘ (I i:\in.s,’ says Dr Johnson In the fortieth.number of 
the Idler, * is shown only by invention. Tlienvuiv. hu 
first took advantage of the general curiosity that was 
excited by a siege or battle, to betray the readers of 
news into the knowledge of the shop where the best 
puffs and powder were to be sold, was undoubtedly a 
man of great sagacity, and profound skill in the nature 
of man.’ It must be a source of some regret to the ad¬ 
vertising world, that the name of the inventor of their 
art has been bidden behind the veil of dun antiquity. 
Who wrote aiffi published the first recommendation of 
his <;\vt ntellectual acquirements, or of his own wires, 
cuim-.' be a'UK'ttninnd; but whoever lie was, he lias 
found in succeeding ages a legion of fan tutors; and 
‘ every man,’ combines tile: learned doctor, writing 
three-quarters of a century ago, ‘now knows a ready 
method of informing the public of all licit he desires to 
1 'iv or -ell, whether his wares be mater.al or intellectual 
- higher be makes clothes, or teaches tile: mathematics 
hether lie be a tutor that wants a pupil, or a pupil 
that wants a tutor.’ After saying that advertisements 
were in bis day so numerous, that they were very ne¬ 
gligently perused, the tiller adds, that ‘the trade of 
advertisin ; is so near to perfection, that it is not easy to 
propose any imp. ovement.’ Time has proved that in 
this spei illation the doctor was much in error. 

The ‘very numerous’ collection of announcements 
which led him into these mistakes, was doubtless dis¬ 
play id in the pages of tile Public Advertiser—a news¬ 
paper about half the size of this Journal, and which 
contained on an average from ten to fifteen advertise¬ 
ments in each number. The leading journal of modern 
times publishes on an average from 700 to 1000 an¬ 
nouncements every day, or from 208,000 to .'104,000 
evey year! As to the perfection which the art was 
stif "used to have attained, the best specimen of adver¬ 
tising tile doctor could produce was that of a wash-hall, 
which was declared to give an ‘ exquisite edge to the 
razor.’ This, our readers will at once perceive, is sur¬ 
passed >y the most commonplace productions of the 
present day. The vender, also, of the ‘beautifying 
fluid’ mentioned by the Idler—who, with a generous 
abhorrence .f ostentation, confessed that, tlfou|h it pos¬ 
sesses wonderful powers over cutaneous, disitgreeables, 

• it will not restore the bloom of fifteen to a lady of fifty’ 
—would be utterly ashamed of his modesty had he 
lived to witness the flights of genius indulged in by the 
proprietors of modern cosmetics. As many persohS, 
even of the present time, are as igno~»nt as Dr Johnson 
was of the science of advertising, we propose to give 
them some idea of the high condition to which modern 
literary skill has brought it. t 

The chief end and aim of advertising is notoriety. 


II + ' 1 'eforp, v, ho cun make himself most notorious, is 
tl' ..Jvertisor; ho, m short, who takes ei.ro that 

you - : i not open a public prlht without’his own irimo 
and that of lus wares staring you full in thu face ; nay, 
more; if you go into the street, that the same words shall ^ 
j meet you at every turn. Men, junking like animated 
sandwiches—squared in as Un-\ are between two hoards, 

I conspicuously inscribed with huge invitations to * Try 
Potts’s pills'—slowly parade the stitcis. If you turn to 
j look at the progress of a new building, you will sec tbo 
hoardmg covered with ‘Potts’s piils.’ If you make a 
j jnireha.se of a perfumer, von will be sure to find it is 
■ wrajiiad in a paper, setting forth the wonderful cures 
i that have been eil’eetcd by "Potts’s pills.’ In short, you 
; seem condemned to be perpetually taking ocular doses 
1 of Polls's pills, till you are as familiar with the name of 
i Potts as you are with tlial of Newton or of Sle»k- 
1 spi ura W Int is y our ease is nearly everybody’s ; and die 
j n.ii.ic. of Potts becomes famous throughout the empire. 

Thus it is that many men whose humble occupations 
| would, without the art of advertising, have condemned 
! them to the darkest obscurity, have become notorious, 

' if not celebrated. No one can deny That the names 
of tlio.se very respectable blacking - maffers of High 
llolhorn, Messrs Day and Martin, are quite as well 
known to the public at large as Scott, of Abbotsford, 
and Wellington of Wntivlou. * Such arc amongst the 
glories of advertising, when that art is vigorously car¬ 
ried out! 

At the same time, it must not be'"denied that t^s im¬ 
portunity of advertisers sometimes gives rise to a dis¬ 
taste for their names—too much familiarity has bred 
contempt. At the next unexpected view of the capital 
• P,’ which begins the ubiquitous name of Potts, you 
are apt to turn away your bond, or throw down the 
paper in disgust. Hence the proficient artist, when 
lie finds his name getting unpopular by having had 
it too ostentatidlisly paraded before the public eye, 
insidiously clothes his advertisements in an apparent 
anecdote, a paragraph of important information, or a 
piece of startling intelligence; by which expedient he 
leads on his readers to a perusal of the virtues of the 
article he sells, almost in spite of their eyes. Tims 
the unwary are sometimes entrapped into perusing a 
description of the wonderful effects of a new patent me¬ 
dicine. by means of such an enticing commencement as 
— • The witty Selwyu was once heard to observe,’ or, 1 It 
is related of his late majesty, when Duke of Clarence, 
tfiat—you read on, expecting some brilliant jeu d’esprit 
or amusing anecdote. Presently, where you ought to 
find the point of the joke or the gist of the story—when 
breathlessly anxious to know what Selwyn said, or what 
his majesty, when Duke of Clarence, did—at this 
precise part of the paragraph, the never-abserft, intru¬ 
sive, impudent, brazen capital P once more stares yon 
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in the face, and you are recommended, for the ten- 
thousand-iui l-first time, to ‘ Try I’otts’s pills.’ 

In this department of advertising, literary resources 
of a high character are necessary; and it must be owned 
that the English professors of the art are far below their 
American and French brethren in point of skill: It 
would he difficult to select from the English press a 
bettor specimen of the insidious style than* one m hich 
we have cut out of the New York Herald. ' It purposes 
to give an account of 

‘ A city party. —Two lovely girls met in the 1’ark in 
the merging, both elegantly dressed, both beautiful, one 
almost magnificently so. “ My dear Eliza,” cried one, 
■‘how do you feel this morning, after the dance last 
night at Mod.tineUonville's party?’’ “ Very well; wo 
didn't stay late, you know. You seemed to enjoy your¬ 
self. by the \vav, Kramj, that new dress becomes you, 
and is just the thing.” ‘•Oh, but, Eliza, how well you 
< looked, and are looking now: 1 never saw such an 
j alteration in any human being. You looked so dignified 
i and queeu-like,” “ Where is the alteration, my dear 
Emma?” said Eliza smiling, and looking indeed tian- 
I secndontly lovely. “ Why, it seems as if your face and 
| forehead had grown larger and broader." “it lias, my 
| dear; and if yon wish, l will tell you a secret. I have 
| enlirclv destroyed all the hair which grew down on my 
forehead, removed a part of my eyebrows where they 
| joined over the nose, and (freed my lips from what 
j threatened to he a heard.” *• But how ?—what magic 
' has worked this transformation.''’ ".No magic at all, 

; but a scientific powder prepared by Dr Felix (1 - 

auS sold at Broadway.” The ladies parted; and doubt 
; not that Emma will avail herself of tin* most wondenul 
! discovery which modern science has added to the toilet 
! of beauty.’ 

i Amitln r specimen from the same print is of a more 
vigorous character. It is well known that paper-wars 
: are carried on«in America not in the tame, half courteous 
, style they arc with us. There, newspaper editors 
! indulge in an energetic style of controversy, designed 


j 

! 

j 

j 


apparently for nothing *sliort of mutual destruction. 
Strong feelings infer the use of strong expressions, and 
these come of course to ho expected by the public when 
any quarrel is in tie wind. These tilings being pre¬ 
mise* our readers may judge of the probable attractive¬ 
ness of a paragraph commencing in the manner of the 
following 

‘ GS* You pusillanimous scoundrel ; whose meanness 
can equal yours? Look at your fair young wife, with 
her bright, sunny, healthy face! Look at your own, 
pitted with eruptions and blotches! Yet yon are too 
mean to give fifty cents for a cake of the great Italian 
Chemical Soap, which would entirely free you from 
them, and make your yellow skin clear and healthy. 
Co at once and get a cake at the sign of the American 

Eagle, No.-Street, JBAioklyn.’* 

We are inclined to dwell on this department of the 
art of advertising, because, as has been before re¬ 
marked, it is unquestionably its highest branch. The 
reader will perhaps admire the ingenuity with which 
cosmetics are advertised in the United States; but 
when we make him acquainted with the high state of 
the advertising art which has been attained in the 
French capital, the American announcements will pos¬ 
sess about, the same relative merit in his estimation as 
the poem of Little Cock Iiobin bears to Childc Harold. 


* Both those advertisements are extracted from, the New York 
Herald for April is, 11)41. 


Advertising is in FranlSe an important branch of litera¬ 
ture, and as such we must view it. 

The literary men of I’aris may be divided into 
dramatists, journalists, historians, men of science, poets, 
and—advertisement writers."Of tiielatter are demanded 
ingenious inventive powers, an unbounded play of fancy, 
and a subtilty of contrivance, which few branches of 
the literary art require in so high a degree; the great 
aim is to weave the various advertisements into the 
text without allowing tile non - experienced reader to 
detect them. In the Pel’ll Conrrier dev Dames, a publi¬ 
cation exclusively devoted to dress and fashion, we have 
read a tale—with a regular plot, possessing indeed all 
the conditions imposed by Aristotle on the true epic, 
namely, a beginning, a middle, and an end—which was 
nothing more than a series of advertisements. Of this 
species of composition the following will alibi'd no ex¬ 
aggerated notion;— 

‘tub i.overs’ quarrel. 

On a lovely day in August, the gay and fascinating 
Julie de Balmont was reclining on one of those elegant 
f.uiteuils, for the sale of which M. Berncre (of the ISoiilc- 
vart ltahen, No. —) has made his warehouse so famous, 
wilt'll Albert Fata rd entered her presence with moi chaste 
than ceremony. The truth is, that, ailc' having been ad- 
! milted In tile pnrlurr, he rushed up ter stairs four at a 
i time —a feat which he certainly could not have performed 
had he not been provided with the elastic India rubber ii 
i braces and sfaps, of which the Brothers Ramies and 
\ r»'. of the Hue Monimartie (No. — ) hnjd.the exdusivc 
j. patent. The moment Julie beheld hfi, she hi came 
| pale and agitaied, and had it not hi rn tor a bottle ot 
; the exquisite smelling salts, sold 1>\ Ur Mogul at his 
i fashionable dispensary in the Rue Castiglione, she as- 
J tumidly w-oulil have fainted. Such, however, is the 
; wonderful efficacy of that astonishing restorative, th it 
j Julie was presently as composed and as calm us tn» I 
^ beautiful bleeping baby, which has just been executed 
'in marble for its bereaved mother. In- that eminent sta- 1 
tunrj M. Cisel, whose residence is oppo.- "c to the prm- ! 
cipa entrance of lVic la Cluuse. Not so Albert. lie ! 
was too agitated to speak ; ycl, amidst all lus emotion, 
he could not look upon those roseate cheeks, the lily 
whiteness of that complexion, without feelings of the i 
i warmest admiration. These would, however, have been 
! in some degree modified, had he known that for the 
latter Julie was partly indebted to the exquisite poMre 
tics phrln of M. Savon of the I’assagc Vivienne (tw-o 
doors from the Rue Netive lies i’vtils Champs). ! 

‘ Albert casta withering look on the lair, exclaiming, 
“That bracelet—I mean the one you wore at Madame 
Rompadotir’s last evening. Say, was it not the gilt of ,! 
my rival?” The lady, as if not heeding the question, 
arose from her seat, and moving towards a casket—a 
specimen of lioiteur, the eminent jewel-case maker's 
best manufacture — said with apparent indifference, 

“ Would you liIce to see it, ? ” She then deiilierately took 
the bijou from its depository, and placed it in Albert’s 
hand. 

‘ Two powerful emotions struggled for mastery in Al¬ 
bert’s breast—hatred for his rival and admiration of the 
magnificent bracelet. “Yes,” he exclaimed, “ I see it 
all! In therfihasto but brilliant design, in the exquisite 
workmanship, in the skilful assemblage of jewels, m tile 
wonderfully artistic execution of the chasing; in short, 
in the unequalled tout ensemble of this gorgeous bauble, 

I perceive a fatal termination to my fondest hopes.” At j 
these words Albert’s agitation was so great, that Julid I 
eusJd scarcely restrain Iter own sympathetic emotion. 

“ Too well I know,” continued the lover, still gazing on 
the subject at once of his detestation and his praisi— 
“too well I know that so perfect a specimen of art could 
only have issued from the atelier of one-individual in 
$|aris, nay, I may add, in Europe. That individual— 
cruel, faise woman—has, I know, long been your per- 
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severingadmirer. He is rich; worthy, T am bound to around—when we perceive that our native advertisers 
admit; for his wealth has been acquired by honest in- make up by perseverance « bat ! bey want in high finish, 
dustry and superior genius.^ Acs, At. Jaqiics Orfevro, we must admit that the art has made a rapid ‘march’ 
of tile Place de Napoleon. Numcro Cinque, it was who since the days of the Idler, 
has laid this inestimable token of his regard at your 

feet, and—you have accepted it!” The intense agony 1 —— 

which Albert betrayed at, this crisis could no longer be l’OPUEAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
Withstood by Julie ,ie IS.ilmont, and she determined to i 

undeceive her afflicted lover. “I own,” she said, “that * Ac-nNo-oiJEMismu-. 

it is a present Tirr, ulclitmElh- - remarkable on many accounts in the 

“Ah! exclaimed the lover in a tone of despair. history of science—had occasional glimpses of truth 


ACT! NO-CIICMISTB V. 


Thi: alcliemMV - remarkable on many accounts in the 
history of science—had occasional glimpses of truth 


“ And," continued the laity, smiling blandly, “ 1 al.-o j ibrooch the clouds by which, m their straime halluoi- 
miKmiw edge that toe brace H issued from the studio of , uat t ., K , v wm . b „ r n,„„ded ; ami son.- of them specu- 
tnat unrivalled artist, M. Ortevre; but, she continued ! , .... ... , , » 1 1 


aflectiunati-ly, laying tier bund on tlie lover’s arm, “ it wan 
i ut presented to me by that inimitable jeweller: it was 


latinos on the constitution of matter tire founded on 
changes which they SupposMi light capable of producing 


| bought of him by my unde the general, whose gift it j 111 morgame imiixUinv-j. These changes wi/e by polheti- 
ts!” On hewing these worila, the feelings of Albert’ ’ ''hem b-ti on, U rn iem-e inis est.ihln-hH the fact, 
! c. .rn lit 1 better imagined than dcscrib, d. He uflcred every ■ ■..nilwm itinMl hill ii/m/i ,t Mi: irutuii ■' / iin<hr/i>itj 

\ a.ioloey, aici . (lu ■ .■tihii <iniifitii‘fi{ i ii.int’■. "llomberg sr.itea tiie dif- 

j .hit v e ivd ii-if pursue this romantic series of ad- f mnw beta.. gold ,m i sllw r to he Mu nothing but in 

I vimsMMiH’ms :i»iv inn Ik r. H onlvuml N-jiailii „ . , « . 

i !be lover.'.’ qurrrcl iiu.i settled, and til st lliey were m u- o me.cn v whereof it cm, stats 

l! n-d a week aiicr. The author, describing the through Mai through,.ami being mor.* tolly 

| fvivmnijy. uciju «:nis it's reiwicis where each i*f j h-iluratcu v.ith the* niiphiin'ouM pnncijilc, or tin* of 

■ tlis July’s ettii * w:w V'Un*h*evd; v. 'jo hi.uIl 1 1 *t« c* i"‘u j K'-M* !/'"l "peculation, this* ori- 

( tkimm’s cn;»( ; where lie* boo.'lti Ins hut. 'i'lu* ; ^m:il think *r promul^at's i> , wlicn, had lu», 

j purveyor of I'd* l'*’( 'ikfa«t is ^vry monih l\ rhrnniolerf ; | j/uidccl h> his hypothec?, bent ins pow *rlnl miml to the 
j » a ruanoo is wvrii rcfraphnif a riv.il tv»n f - »*ti^‘*'c***, j oi' mtctprcLiiig nature by cxpeimioni, Ik* mi^ht 

j lh»* pnH.e an* pari i.Mil.irly requested to cope t.u* i have been th( iliseoverer of important truths vt Inch arc 

'' - M ” s ’’, R.’-eMs -cicely a line.if the .tmi me- „, llv „ mv ,,p ming to the wmld. 

jt nv*i which u*.a*s not con ,ssn an aiivo?tisenien’ m , .1 , , if , . , , .. 

!■ , 4 .. j . * . . , i no tiiiv ^lm*li i-ppoars hi t)io livad of this paper-* 

• iookniir }mi oupartint-nt <»r imaumati * i mv*ii t . .. v , . . . , 1 1 , 

ioerum-.i , ;<ie,mc., point of view, we an- ’ ml that it ^ctmo-( liem.stry' -e: one which has been reeuitiy 

I is deeid-dly to" moM 1 trenj i ve of a cotoi lo-ed', nmm' paid pi opm.cd hi i"’ir dob a lierschel, to distinguish tied par- 
!’ prof s.,i..n bo 'iiitiiui, hi-jead of lvku> n oumer.Ped j ticula.* eias.s o* ehemuai pbeiiona na wrnrh is unnn*- 
i| a* 1 ; ,"'d bv Hr- pu'iiliaher at so im’.ri. ivr sheet, is paid ! dutch depe'ioeni Upon the lutlaei.ee ot the sud'h r.n's. 

;! b' the inrtics m. id. oiled m In., laenh, ,o ion, acvonlmg j d'otliu new branch of science we now purpose calling 


1 1 I'oiV laaiitjfj reference to rlv strength and lorre 

of , h 1 ..nped.tfives employed m uiumng their wares. It 
rnn-t lie evident to the most mruicent. reader, that in the 
•’.hove instance the great paymaster was M. Ori'evrc. 
The jeweller’s warehouse in the 1‘laee Napoleon is the 
ei'and centra) piece around which all the other advei- 


atb .tion , but. in order that all the new le.dines of tno 
inquiry may be disliuetly umlerst.ood. it will be neces¬ 
sary to give some explanation of discoveries long since 
made. 

In I a5ii, it was observed thal a coniliin it ion of chlorine 


jj t'sements are grouped; and t , 11 s fact helps us to an i x- and nlver. cajled, from its appearance, born silier, 

| pbeiMioo of the mode m wtueli sueli eouqiositious are blackened by exjiosme to the ,-pu‘s lays. Tins was the 
' written. Kiel amists w bo are so torlnnate as to possess first slejt, beyond which no fm tiler pi ogress was made, 

| the quality of genius, generally build up their works im (il, i„ the early part of the eighteenth century, Schoele* 
upon some great inspiration, arranging minor fmcua ()f Sri ,,i su „d, in Swedish Pomerania, discovered that 
41 nd ini'idcnls around a leudinfr idea, either 01 plot or 01 •, # ,„ 4 „ • 

character. Advert.semont-wrights, on the contrary, do V tan K? ° ,r “ l * ‘ Sl,!n ^.ro- 

: not depend on anything so capricious nr uncertain as dl,(vd P»r icular y by the .blue rays, little -or no etfeet 
; the workings of mere genius. Having obtained a lead- produced liy red or vr Imw light. Petit, in 1722, 

, I mg commission—one sufficiently lucrative to form the observed that light iurlueiiecd crystallisation; and, somc- 
| liasin of a romantic story—ftom some enterprising ma- wbai later. Dr Priestly diseovi r> d the very interesting 
|| liufacturer like M. Ortevre, they go round to the other fact, timt the solar rays assisted plants m decomposing 
; ’■bops in search of fresh, ideas and more pay. By tnia carlamie acid, to which we shall more particularly allude. 
Meins they realise, it is said, a hauilsome income, ouji- Ji all y isolated observations were made, but few facts of 
losing the writer of I he hovers Onnrrel to Jiave re- ■ , * , , , , , 

. 7 , , ,. any importance were added to science until after the 

'I cured only a moderate sum trom e..eb ot the trades- J 1 . . . ,, ,. ‘ ^ 

, men he has named in that atlivt.ng ,k socklc, he announcement of the discovery of the Daguerreotype 
i v< ■! likuly rc*;iliM k d about twic'j us much as Milton «lid ant ^ photographic processes. Having, in former nuin- 
,j for .is Paradise 1,ost! hers of tins journal,f giym an account of these dis- 

j j After this specimen of the advertising powers of the coveries, we shall nut allude to them any more than is 
;j Pared m literati, i,-' of the present day might perhaps necessary in the present article. 

!| be justified in expressing Dr Johnson's notion, that The Daguerreotype consists in acting upon a plate of 
j ‘the traae of advertising is so near perfection, that it S1 j- fer m, jodine vapour, by which a compound of the 
| is not easy to propose any improvement *nt_oxpe- ^ clemcnts _ an ioduret 0 f sdver-is formed. A very 
J rienco of the past makes u» \i'iser concerning the Itmiu. .. . , , , , / 

Ear be it fnim us, therefore, to dogmatise on this ini- sl,ort tx i ,osure to sunshme P roduces a ch “ n go ‘0 this 
portant subject with the rashness of the dictatorial preparation, which causes it to condense vapour over its 
doctor. When we seethe extraordinary advances whjch surface more readily than it did previously to exposure. 

are daily made, not only abroad but at home, in trie —-——---— ----— I 

art of advertising, it would bo pi sumption in us to say * Y!m; tennis derived, from the Cl reek substantive aclin (ray), 
to what a pitch ot perfection it may not even yet be and sipuilirs aimply tin* chemistry of rays, or, strictly applied, of 
brought. England, we must admit, despite the number radiant light. 

of her advertisers is far behind France in point of de t Papers on the photographic proc.wses will he found V No. 4 
liuaie but uumistakcable inutmlo; but when we lodk ! .March sti, 1039), and in No, »Sti iDecembor a, 1042). 
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Hence the Daguerreotype pictures are formed by the 
deposition of the vapours of mercury over the different 
parts of the plate, in exact proportion to the amount of 
light which has fallen upon them. Several explanations 
have been offered of tins phenomenon; but, although 
many of them have been exceedingly ingenious,,none 
are entirely satisfactory. If the exposure to sunshine 
is continued, the golden yellow .colour of the surface of 
the tablet is changed to a deep olive. In practice, this 
change is not allowed to become apparent, but the 
balance of affinity, which appears to lie exceedingly 
loose in this compound, is disturbed by the sun’s radia¬ 
tions. ’’litis change in the chemical state of the ioduret 
of silver nitty appear at first sufficient to account for 
that condition which disposes the condensation of mer¬ 
curial vapour; but it has been found liy Moser, Fizoau. 
s.n.l Hunt,*' that any body—as, for instance, a polished 
metal plate, a tablet of stone, or a piece of glass—ex¬ 
cised unequally to sunshine, undergoes some molecular 
change, by which it condenses vapours in the same man¬ 
ner as a Daguerreotype plate; hence it is dear that an 
atomic disturbance, rather than a chemical i hange, is the 
cause. 

The photographic process of Mr Fox Talbot, as at 
first published, was nothing more than covering paper 
with the chloride of silver -the horn silver of the 
alchemists—which darkened unequally, according to the 
(juantity of light to winch it was exposed, the shadows 
being preserved still white ; fience there resulted a copy 
of nature, hut an incorrect one as regarded light and 
shade. By fixing the original picture, and using it 
to produce others, the greatest, quantity of light pass¬ 
im through those parts corresponding to the natural 
shadows, pictures correct as in nature were produced. 

Many singularly beautiful processes have lieen de¬ 
vised, particularly by Sir John Hersche!. Amongst 
others, we would name the ebnxoiype, in which gold 
is the active ingredient; and tiie eyunotvpe, in which 
a paper, prepared with a salt of iron, undergoes such if 
change over t[jc parts exposed to light, as dispose* them, 
when washed over witii a prussiate of potash, to form 
immediately T’russian blue, w.iilst the parts in shadow 
retain their original whiteness. Again, tin re 3re several 
processes, by the same philosopher, of a very remark 
able kind, to which the epithet of amplutypef has been 
applied. In one of those, the picture produced by the 
sun may he kept invisible for any period, and developed 
at wlfc, by simply breathing over the paper ;J and in 
the otiier, which was described at tiie recent meeting of 
the British Association at York, the photographic pic¬ 
ture, which is at first produced with incorrect ligtits 
and shadows, is converted into one having them quite 
correct by the agency of heat. These pictures undergo 
remarkable changes; spontaneously fading out, and, by 
some mysterious action, reproducing themselves.*; A 
great many analogous processes have been discovered, 
in which some chemical agent acts differently upon the 
parts which have been exposed, and those maintained in 
shadow. In nearly all cases, pictures with incorrect 
lights, or negative ones, as ttj.ey have been called, ate 
produced at first. The chromatype, discovered by Mr 
Robert Hunt, and announced at the Cork meeting of 
the British Association, jj is a singular and beautiful 
exception. I'apers being washed with a mixture of the 
bichromate of potash and sulphate of copper (blue 


+ Moser- On Vision, awl the Action of Light on Bodies. Trans¬ 
lated from Potflfendorff ’» Annalm. Sclent ilk* Memoirs, vol. iii. » 
Vizeau—<JotnpH*ss Kondus. November 7, 1842. 

Hunt—Uescarclies on Light ; a work which embraces all that is 
at prison! known relative to thn chemical agency of light. 

f*Tlni term impress that both kinds of photographs, those with 
lights and shades wrong, and the contrary, can be produced by one 
process, , * | 

■ % Jleporytf the British Association for 1843, ful. 0. ; 

■ 8 A then awn, October. 

* -I lUpiltt of the British Association for 184a, foi. 84. 


vitriol) are exposed with engravings, botanical speci¬ 
mens, &e. superposed; all the parts uncovered, or those 
which correspond to tiie lights of the engraving, un¬ 
dergo some remarkable change; and if the papers are 
now washed over with a solution of nitrate of silver, 
they remain unaltered, hut all the parts in shadow 
change to a deep red by the formation of the chromate 
of silver. These combinations are not, however, suffi¬ 
ciently sensitive to admit of their being used in the 
camera obscura. It was reserved for Mr Fox Talliot to 
discover the most sensitive process—the calotype—in 
which the slightest action of the solar rays induces such 
a change in the iodide of .silver, with which paper is 
prepared, ns occasions it to be immediately darkened 
when washed with Gallic acid.* By this process we 
are enabled in a few seconds to copy any architectural 
pile, or produce a portrait. Mr Hunt announced at 
York that he had found the common copperas (sulphate 
of iron) to produce the same change upon any of the 
salts of silver, by which we have the means of producing 
fur ourselves, in a cheap and easy manner, truthful 
representations of any scene or individual. These are 
but a few of the discoveries connected with this branch 
of science; let us consider for a moment their value. 
All men of reading desire to possess faithful representa¬ 
tions of the monuments of antiquity—the pyramids of 
CriM'h, the palace of (,’urnao, or the Cyclopean walls of 
Greece. We feel a pure and healthful pleasure in exa¬ 
mining even the images of scenes made sacred to our 
memory by the deeds of heroes or the words of sages. 
The temples of Athens, the wonderful •Acropolis, the 
mysterious ruins of 1’iestum, ami the fanes and arches 
of Rome, misnamed the RtcrnaJ, speak fvpn from their 
pictures. Theirs is the still siriull voigu of the past, 
speaking of the mutability of all tilings to the present. 
The lesson they thus give us—even those who have 
never crossed the sea which washes our island-home— 
is hut little inferior to that which the traveller receives 
who contemplates the moral of a crumbling arch, or a 
broken column, on the very spots where once they stood, 
the glory of the age. Kven in our own land we have 
temples which realise, in their consistent rnd beautifully 
elal“irate architectural details, the poci’u fancy of a 
‘ pcteilied religion.’ V.'e have monastic pi es hastening 
to decay, hut heautiful even in their dissolution; and 
baronial halls whose hattlemented walls are tangled 
with the ivv, and clothed with the moss of centuries; 
and these are hallowed by holy recollections, which 
c! ug, like the poetry of a pious superstition, to every 
British heart; and they cannot pass away until we have 
forgotten the history of our land, or ceased to enjoy the 
privileges won for us by our forefathers. Kaoh and all 
of these we me now enabled to preserve in Hie strictest 
fidelity. Every stone will tell its own tale ; and as the 
mind of the poet shines for ever from liis production, so 
the very genius, the very spirit of the place, may now 
he impressed, by the subtle finger of light, upon tablets 
of metal or on sheets of paper, to speak to future ages 
as they speak to us. Again, we are now' enabled to 
preserve the truth-tolling portraits of our statesmen, 
our heroes, our philosophers, our hards, and our friends, 
with all ‘the mind, the music breathing through tile 
face.’ 

Such are the important uses of this discovery, viewed 
as an art; wc will now consider some of the most re¬ 
markable features of it in its relations with science. 

M. Niepecf to whom Daguerre was certainly deeply 
indebted Ay the progress he made towards perfecting 
hjs beautiful discovery, produced pictures upon plates 
of glass or metal, covered witli resin, those portions 
of the resin becoming more soluble which had been ex¬ 
posed to light than the parts in shadow. Niepce also 
observed that these resinous plates had the power of 
restoring themselves to their original condition iu the 
dark. This remarkable phenomenon has lieen noticed 

4 This process is carried to great perfection by Messrs" Hill and 
At ml lKin of Kdinburyb. 
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on some other bodies, but most strikingly on the iodide 
of platinum, which readily receives a photographic 
image by darkening over the exposed surfaces, but 
speedily loses it by bleaching in the dark. The ioduret 
of Daguerre’s plate, and somu other iodides, exhibit the 
same peculiarity. We are hence led to the detection of 
the singular and striking fact., that bodies which have un- 
dsryune a change of state under the influence of dui/liyht, 
hurt: some latent power In/ which then can renovate them¬ 
selves. Possibly the hours of night are as necessary to 
inanimate nature as they are to men and animals. 
During the day, an excitement which we do not heed, 
unless in a state of disease, is maintained by the inllu- 
cnce of light; and the hours of repose, during which the 
equilibrium is restored, are most essential to the con¬ 
tinuance of health. It has been shown that a sunbeam 
passing over a plate of iron leaves indications of its 
path. Instead of a few chemical compounds ol' gold and 
silver, we now know that copper, platinum, lead, nickel, j 
and indeed probably all the elements, are equally liable 
to change under solar influence, llow great, (hen, 
must be the disturbance over the face of our planet, 
during the period the sun is above the horizon! llow 
varied must be the developments of electrical, <'||cnue:il, 
and calorific phenomena under this excitation, which, 
if continued, must eventually change the features of 
this planet and of its inhabitants! llow beautiful is 
that design by which, during external quiescence, 
matter is enabled to resume its formyr state, and, during 
apparent rest, busily to restore to the b.uaneo that 
which it has lost ! These are not mere speculations; 
the . searches of the past three years have provul them 
to be truths, lye would name aft w other extrio.Jmary 
changes produced in the condition of bodies by the 
same agenov. All who arc at all conversant with the 
details of chemistry, know that the two gaseous bodies, ; 
hydrogen and chlorine, may be kept together in the j 
dark without uniting; whereas, it exposed to the sun¬ 
shine, chemical union immediately takes place, anil 
muriatic acid is produced. Dr Draper has discovered 
that chlorine exposed to sunshine is changed m its cha¬ 
racter, and the solarised chlorine will unite with hy¬ 
drogen in the dark. Sulphate of iron is used by che¬ 
mists to throw' down silver and gold from their solutions, 
which it does slowly in the dark. Mr Hunt lias ob¬ 
served that, by previously exposing either of the solu¬ 
tions to sunshine, and the mixture being afterwards 
made m the dark, the precipitation takes place instantly. 
Here is again evidence of either the direct absorption ol 
some material agent from the sunbeam, or of an altera¬ 
tion in the chemical constitution, or atomic arrange¬ 
ment of the solutions, by the influence of some principle 
of which as yet we know but little. A case in which 
light appears to interfere with electrical action w r as 
stated at the last meeting of the British Association by 
Mr Hunt. A small galvanic arrangement was formed 
by putting a solution of the iodide of potash in a gi.,ss 
tube, one "end of which was closed by a piece of skin ; 
*his tube was inserted in a solution of nitrate of silver, 
held in a cylindrical glass, the two fluids being con¬ 
nected with a piece of platina wire. Such an arrange- 
nii it being kept in the dark for twelve hours, a v _-ry 
beautiful crystallisation of bright metallic silver takes 
place about that end of the wire which dips m the 
silver solution. If a similar arrangement is exposed to 
sunshine, no such change--no symptom of any crystal¬ 
lisation takes place. These results arefbut the first 
links of a chain which we suppose to he of infinite ex¬ 
tent. These few disclose such striking peculiarity , 
that, if confirmed by further observations, they must 
influence most materially the condition of physical 
science. , 

A question has arisen out of the discoveries we iiave 
broil endeavouring to describe, of a very interesting 
kind. These phenomena, which have been usually at¬ 
tributed to the agency of light, liavu been considered by 
many to be dependent upou some secret power, which 
always accompanies, but which is to a great extent Ai- 


dependicnt oil light; whereas others regard light, under 
peculiar modifications, as the sole active principle. We 
will briefly endeavour to explain the experiments upon 
which the idea of an independent agency is founded; 
to do which we must have recourse to the following 
woodcut, representing the image formed by passing a 
sunbeam through a glass prism, which exhibits the seven 
colours of tlie,iNewtoman or solar spectrum, in the order 
represented between A apd IS. Beyond these limits, under 
ordinary circumstances, no light or colour is detected; by 
certaiu arrangements of glasses, v, e, however, discover 
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another red ray at li, and a lavender ray at a. This 
coloured figure is a distorted image of the sun. The 
curved line C is intended to show clepijy the points be¬ 
tween which luminous dibets are evident, ^he maximum 
being at the centre of the yellow ray from which point 
the light gradually deediin s until it is entirely lost, at, a 
and h. Sir William llcr.wihcl was the first, to make any 
experiments on the heating power of the solat rays. 
This philosopher found that the greatest heat was given 
by the red rays beyond the ordinary red ray—a space 
represented by J) in the above j figi* , (—from whi"h spot 
it gradually declines, until, ill. 1 lie violet end of thf^spec- 
trum. A, no heat is sensible to the most delicate thermo¬ 
meters. Sir .John Ilerschel lias also traced the well- 
defined influence of heat-rays far hi torn the maximum 
point, down to c. Formerly, it was believed that tho 
ehemienl power of the sunbeam was confined to the 
spaces within and above the blue rays; recent researches 
have, however, shown that this influence is far more 
extensive. The.maximum of chemical action is some¬ 
where about E ; that is, if we put a piece of photogra¬ 
phic paper in such a position that a well-defined coloured 
spectrum shall fall upon it, it will be found to darken 
with the greatest rapidity;, and acquire the most intense 
colour at that point; this darkening will go on upwards 
beyond all the visible rays to d, where it entirely ceases. 
It extends u-jwnwards to fhe most light-giving rays 
at C, where a negative influence is exerted, the paper 
remaining white; after passing which, it again darkens, 
and a second maximum is found at F, the red rays 
usually giving a red impression, this chemical power 
/leasing entirely at e. We have now explained the con¬ 
dition of every beam proceeding from the sun. We 
find three very distinct classes of phenomena, light and 
colour, heat, chemical power, or, as it is proposed to 
cull it v Actinism, involved. It has been’a matter of dis¬ 
cussion whether these very different influences are the 
modified effects of one cause, or are they thr»e distinct 
i causes. Melloui finds,, liy passing a sunbeam through 
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obBidian and black mica, nearly all Hie light is absorbed, 
but not any of its heat. Again, if it be passed through 
rock-salt, or alum, scarcely any of the light is lost, but, 
it is deprived of its heat. It, is therefore argued that, 
light, and heat arc distinct principles; but,, in opposition 
j to this view, there are experiments which appear to 
I prove that light and heat are convertible into each other. 

; ily looking at the diagram, it will be seen.that' tile che- 
I rnical power has three minima, i, C, d, anil two maxima, 
E, F. It will be seen that the largest amount of chemical 
! action is where there is the least light; and that where 
' there is the largest amount of light at there no ehe- 
■ mieal effect is produced. Even from this it would ap- 
j pear thiit light and actinism were distinct, fences, if that 
I expression can ho allowed. By causing a sunbeam to 
permeate a deep purple solution (copper in ammonia), 
we rob it of most of its light; but the actinic effect is 
not at all diminished. Oil the contrary, if we take a 
bright yellow solution (bichromate of potash), the whole 
of the light erf the beam passes it freely, but scarcely 
any of tbo chemical principle; thus we. have strong 
, evidence that, these principles are distinct in character, 
although united in action. It has, however, been sup¬ 
posed that we derive neither heat nor actinism from the 
sun, hut that, the solar emanatiors, or luminous waves, 
excite some latent property in matter which products 
these effects. Those very intricate questions the in¬ 
vestigations of future philosophers can alone decide. 

In immediate connexion with this very interesting 
subject of inquiry, is one lo which we have already 
alluded, the influence of light on plants. Seed is placed 
in the earth; it is buried irijdarkncss; under the influ¬ 
ences of terrestrial heat and moi.-ture it germinates. and 
a plant springs into daylight. It lias been found that 
the influence of the most, luminous -the yellow rays— 
even on the surface, is sufficient to prevent germination; 
and, on the contrary, that the most actinic, or blue rii'i-, 
forward very run.irkatdv this process. Vlant-s in all 
conditions of their growth absorb, by their leases and 
hark, atmospheric air, whi'di is constantly e. illuminated 
with e-ihome acid, produced during the processes of 
res pb ad km and digestion bv men and animals, and 
poured out in great abundance by all burning -alios. 
During the. sunshine, this carbonic acid is decomposed 
by the plant: one of its com jtuents, oxygen, is given 
otf again to the air, whilst the other, carbon or charcoal, 
is retained by the plant'towards the formal inn of jh 
woody strut ture. At night, this action nearly ceases, 
hence we see the important influence exerted' by the 
pun’s rav« on the vegetable world. From tlu* fact that 
seeds^ill not germinate under the influence of the yel¬ 
low rays, and that these soon destroy the young plant, 
it has Ikvii argued that the actinic power, of which we 
haw been speaking, is the most active in exciting this 
function in plants, which is so necessary to their health¬ 
ful growth. To the vegetable physiologist this is a 
question of gTeat interest. 

We know that, the glorious orb of day pours out upon 
this earth some principle on which the,whole vegetable 
world depends for health and life. Without the lumiimis 
agent, the surface of this planet would bo no longer beau¬ 
tiful ; the brilliant hue of the flower (supposing the plant 
to have been produced liy aetipic power alone), and the 
refreshing tints of the tree, would be wanting; all would 
be colourless. Without tlie actinic power, the entire sur¬ 
face would he an eternal blank, a chaos as at first. It 
is equally certain that the animal kingdom are as much 
dependent upon solar influence as the vegetable, world. 
Where the sunbeam spreads its genial influence, there 
life in all its myriad forms is found ; where the sun-rays 
cannot penetrate, ‘death holds her silent court.’ At the* 
surface of the ocean, for instance, marine animals, varied 
In form and beautiful in colour, are found abundantly; 
as we descend, we hi id the animals gradually sinking in 
the scale of organisation; and below a certain depth, 
varying probably in different latitudes, no creature stirs 
’ the ever silent sea. The influences of this power on in- | 
(Organic matter are only now being discovered, and the 


importance and in tore#, of the inquiry will be strikingly 
evident, when we reflect that on the creation of light- 
this planet, previously revolving a mighty chaos, became 
an orb of beauty? and animation. 

COUSIN ANNETTE-A TALE. 

nv MISS ANNA MA111 A SABCJI'.ANT. 

‘I c vn’t think bow it, is that Cousin Annette has not 
got, a husband,' exclaimed a young lady of seventeen, 
who doubtless thought that not to yet a husband Was 
the worst evil which could befall her. ‘Flic is,’ she 
pursued, ‘ so very pretty stiff, though she must he nearly 
forty, and so sweet-tempered, too, that I can’t help 
I thinking it a pity.’ 

| ‘ Her loss, if such it be, has at all events been our 

gain, my dear Fanny,’ returned the sister to whom 
these observations had been addressed ; * for had Cousin 
Annette married, we should of course have been de¬ 
prived of ligr instructions and her socictv.’ 

‘ That is very true,’ the young lady rejoined ; 1 ret 
we cannot suppose that she made such n sacrifice for 
our interest, generous ns she is; and there mm I be 
some love-tale connected with her early days. 1 have 
often been tempted to ask nnimm.i, I urn so curious to 
know.’ 

‘ And mamma would not have revealed it merclv for 
the sake of gratifying your curiosity if you had done 
so,’ exclaimed Mrs Stanley, who, unperveivert by the 
sisters, had entered the room, and consequently be irrt 
the foregoing e mversntion. ‘To*,’ she fyucklv added, 

‘ if I could gain the permission of vour cousin. I should 
be willing to do so, with the hop? tbi^ p higher end 
might lie gained ’ , 

* Von think, dear mother, that some instructive les¬ 
sons might he b a rued ?’ observed the elder daughter, 

‘ I mil sure of it,’ was Mrs Stanley h roph : ‘and. f- 1 " 
that reason 1 have little flouhl of cabling Cousin An 
nette s p-Tini-wdon to tell it.’ 

‘ I should like to hear it of all things.' Fanny eagerly 
exclaimed. 

' It is a sad tale,’ Mrs Stanley n Mimed, ‘and one «inch, 
to ixhtte, ■would ic-upen wounds in y im*' mother's heart 
long closed by time; Out if il v.nv hkel, to prove a 
salutary lesson to my children, 1 would .,o< sin ink 
from if.’ 

The volatile gii'l grew grave. ‘ We would not pur¬ 
chase the pleasure at the expense of your fivh-itm, 
dcirest mamma,’ she cried, ‘vet if you and C.iisin 
Annette «ee lit that the relation should he made, 1 hope 
it v ill not he in vain.’ 

The mother and daughters parted, for the voting 
ladies were preparing for a morning walk with then' 
cousin (who acted the part of private goverrl'ess iri the 
family ) when the observations heie related wore made , 
but they met again in the evening of the day. and then, 
with the full concurrence of their amiable instructress, 
Atm Stanley commenced the eagerlv-antieipated nar¬ 
rative. 

‘ You have often heaid me speak, my dear children;, 
she began, ‘of the beautiful little villa in Devonshire 
culled the Woodlands, in which I spent my early days. 
Your grandfather purchased it on account, of mv dear 
mother’s declining health, and at the same time gave up 
his residence in the suburbs of London, he not being 
sufficiently rich to support two establishments. Mv 
mother’s delicate state disposed her for the quietude of 
this loveljVipnt; and although he could not. but miss 
the circle of friends with whom he had associated when 
near the metropolis, my kind father never uttered a word 
like dissatisfaction, hut strove to make up for the doti- 
eieury of society by the cultivation of liis grounds, and 
the superintendence of a little farm which was annexed to 
the estate. i and a brother, two vears my senior (whom 
you may have heard me sometimes speak of as your 
Uncle Lewis), were the only survivors of a, large family, 
and the affect ions of my dear mother, which were of a 
vA;y powerful nature, consequently concentrated in us. 
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It is a painful task for me to speak of her character, for 
I cannot do so without making known the errors which 
distinguished it; yet to you, my cluldri n, it is neee.ssarv 
that 1 should unveil the whole truth, otherwise I cannot 
hope to effect the end I have in view-. Your grand¬ 
mother was all that we could wish woman to he as 
regards the softer traits of the female character; hut she 
was lamentably delieiont of that firm and itoady prin¬ 
ciple which should be the moving spring of our act ions ; 
and to this sad deficiency 1 must with justice ascribe 
most of the distresses which afterwards lief ell our family, 
You, my dear girls, who have had the advantage of in¬ 
struction from such a. mind as your cousin's, cannot, 
fully enter into the pitiable reverse under which sour 
mother laboured, in having every desire gratified, every 
whim humoured, mid in never experiencing that whole¬ 
some discipline which it is so necessary for a parent or 
preceptress to exorcise towards the youth under her 
care; but l have felt its influence through every stagi 
of my life, and my poor brother was a far greater 
sufferer. Lewis was naturally possessed oT strong pas¬ 
sions, and a spirit which required powerful control; yet 
he had many redeeming points, and under judicious train¬ 
ing, I believe, he might have been tractable. Yon may 
judge, my children, what a scene of misrule our oilier- 
wise lovely little mansion must have been —with my 
brother’s self-will, my waywardness, my mothei’n over¬ 
weening fondness, and, I must add. also my father's want 
of proper control, for though lie was not so wi alt as to be 
wholly blind to the fadings of liis offspring, ns was our 
maternal parent, he litjd not sufficient strength of nund 
t' ■: t in a determined manner with regard to 'ic inflie- 
i.oii of punishments, and thus angry words an 1 threats 
j were ajAvruuf ensued after the most fliigiaut di-obe¬ 
dience. I must acknowledge that love efkvtcd v. jtil 
me what fear could not have accomplish'd. i loved 
him too tenderly to hear ins anger, and for tins reason j 
l seldom oileiidcd ; hut with Lewis n was not so; 1 1 < 
in in h'ooiis mtertcremv of mv niotln r when me father 
utteied what, she termed words of unkindness toward,, 
her darlnii. 1 hoj, sit at nought the little authority he 
might otherwise have maintained, and made the parent 
who ought to have hi on venerated a mere cipher. 

‘ Things remained m ibis state till l attained my truth 
year, and Lewis ln» twelfth, when by a vigorous effort, 
of vwneh I scarcely thought your grandfather capable, 
he succeed! in placing my brother at a public school, 
lie bad much to contend with m the toy's ohstiuale 
refusals, and his mother's' tears and iutreaties; but m i 
this instance he acted firmly, and Lewis departed, 
though not without the threat that he would return. 
Ju-t, at this time the intelligence reached ns of the 
death of my father’s only and wi.ioweo sister, accom¬ 
panied Kv letter, penned on that lady’s dying bed, 
recommending her orphan daughter to her brother's 
care and protection. 8m li an appeal was not likely to 
be disregarded hv my kind parent , Ins heart was ever 
Open to the distressed, and he set out on a jomnoy to 
the north, that he might himself conduct his little mere 
to the W oodlands. 1 cannot express the delight I felt 
upon hearing that I was to have a companion in lien of 
i 'V brother, whose loss I had deplored with eh-ldisli 
grief; indeed it was iny first grief; but it was chased 
aw ly in the anticipation of Cousin Annette’s society. 
Jud"c, then, my disappointment when, on her arrival, 

1 found her too much absorbed by her late sad bereave¬ 
ment tr i feel any inclination for entering into my pur¬ 
suits and pleasures. 1 must have been devoid of feeling 
to expect it from her; but I did sof and felt a i.ille 
angry at her refusals, though they were made m tin; 
most gentle and conciliating manner. Mv disappoint-, 
merit #id chagrin were not, however, of long duration ; 
for no'sooner were they perceived by Annette, thaff she, 
with the self-sacrificing spirit which still forms so pro¬ 
minent a part of her character, strove to conquer her 
Own feelings that she might contribute to my happiness; 
and begging me to forgive ber for having been so un¬ 
social before, proposed a strull to one of my favourite 


haunts. 1 •cannot express what I felt when she thus' 
addressed me exacting mid wayward ns I was, J wits 
capable of appreciating generosity, and I loved her 
from that moment with an affection which has, known 
no change. 

‘ Although Annette Morden had then numbered only 
eleven summers, and she has now seen nearly two score, 
you may judge in some measure what she was at that 
time by Ip ? present appearances There was the same 
culm placid .aspect denoting yipianiinity of mind, the 
sillin' sweet expiession in her diep him eyes, and the 
same lovely smile upon her lips. Hei il itturcs were so 
faultless, anil her foim so symmetrical, that she was 
deemed In judges to he pirfcetlv beautiful; and as she 
grew in womanhood, this became even mole strikingly 
apparent,. Of her ebaraefer, it, is uimcecsviry fur me 
to speak, it is so well known to you; hut if it were not, 
events i am about to relate would luTtir deielopo it 
...i desei iptum of iiime could do. (jousm Annette’s 
■ tenet; beneath our loot' soon effected a change, for 
w nil'll 1 have reason to thank her. Hitherto I lppl | 
grownup m holly ignorant, of any of those branches of* I 
knowledge m winch young people of my station in lif? j 
are usually instructed. It is Hair we had a lady living j 
with us, who was nominally governess of the family, | 
but owing to my poor nioliicTs weak lndulgenee, she j 
was never allowed to exercise aiitlipntv , and as neither j 
I nor Lewis were studiously inclined, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that, we took advantage of the license given m. But 
Annette hail been taught the value of education ; she 
had already made considerable progress under the tuition , 
of her excellent and judicious parent, and she gladly i 
availed herself of Miss ’VVihnot's instruction*;, which j 
stimulated me to some little exertion. 

‘ Th" beauty and accomplishments of Annette won for 
ber mam suitors, imtwil.tistandiue the retirement in 
which we lived, bur she firmly ib (lined every offer, 
though sonic were from person; 1 should have thought 
m eit respects suitable. The truth was, her affections 
wore early and deeply engaged by one who was perhaps 
the last we should have expected eould have been to*- 
loved by such a being ; 1ml there are mysteries in the 
affections which no skill can fathoili, and it was one* 
of these mysterious links which hountl the heart of 
the high-souled but gentle Annette, Morden to Lewis , 
Irwin. To ’account, however, m some ineusmo for 
tins oeeurrenee. I must teli* you that the sever*' uis- 
cipline exereiseil over toy brotliei at school had wrought 
a wonderful change m Ins eliaraeter, or at least appeared 
to have dune so; amt his vacatiotys, which were always 
spent at home, gave so promising a prospcwLf ins 
aniemimellt, Unit we all forgot that he had ever been 
rebellious, or that ho had caused us a pang. Annette, 
indeed, never knew aught ofliis boyish misdemeanours ; 

1 delighted to relate any anecdote which displayed his 
virtues, hut 1 carefully concealed his faults, anil tints she 
knew him hut with his reformed manners. It is not 
surprising that the extraordinary beauty of his cousin, 
joined to her jieeuhar sweetness of disposition, should 
captivate a youth like my brother; ftrnl perhaps it was 
the entire devotion to her he from the first meeting 
evinced, which secured the grab ful heart of Annette; 
he this as it may, that they fondly loved each other was 
apparent, and my parents, as well as I, looked with 
pleased anticipation to the time when a union would 
lake place between them, deeming it would be the most 
effectual way of securing the happiness of Lewis. 

‘My brother remained at school longer than most 
> ming men, in consequence of having commenced eo 
late; and when he left it, at the age of twenty, it was to 
study lor the bar. My father visited London purposely 
to see him settled in his chambers in the Temple, and 
hoped that the wilful conduct of his boyhood was for 
ever past, and that he would now become an honour to 
liis family and to liis profession. Alas! my poor father 
judged from his wishes rather than from probability, or 
he would have entertained fears lest the ejrors of his 
early education would appear, now that he would be left 
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to seek his own circle of acquaintance, and without any 
control over his actions. Lewis was generous, open- 
hearted, and fond of society; his manners were affable, 
and his conversation full of vivacity ; and such a youth, 
having unhappily no steady principle to guide him, was 
ready to fell into the snares laid for the unwpry. Ho 
far from gaining honours in his profession, he, after.my 
father’s departure, scarcely gave it a day’s serious thought, 
hut spent his hours in the fascinating but destructive 
vortex of dissipation. The intelligence .came to us in our 
quiet, abode through the medium of an old friend, whom 
my father had requested to transmit an account of his 
son’s conduct, so far as he had the opportunity of gain¬ 
ing a knowledge of it; and its effects were really serious 
upon the minds of all. My dear mother, who had for 
some years been better in health, declined once more. 
Annette said but little, but it was evident that slu: felt 
deeply, for the'colour was seen to fade from her check, 
and her' smile lost, its happy expression. Mv father 
vented his sorrow in angonfor a season ; hut it was soon 
oxer, and he set out to expostulate with his unworthy 
•son. Of my own feelings 1 shall say nothing; dually as 
1 loved my brother, you may perhaps imagine them. 
Hut our distresses were> increased when a letter from 
London informed us that my poor father had found my 
brother in a most dangerous situation, owing to an acci¬ 
dent which had happened to him whilst engaged in 
some foolish and mischievous exploi.. 

‘The culprit was brought to the Woodlands by easy 
stages, and there reciivcd, notwithstanding his im.-dc- 
„ meanours, all the kindness and attention affection could 
bestow i and promises of amendment, if he wcie spared 
to return to big duties, were made by him in the most 
solemn manner. A few w eeks’ careful nursing from my- I 
j self and Annette had the desired effect, anil he left us 
; oncq,niure. though not tiff my father had supplied him 
| with the means to liquidate every debt h- had contracted. 
Lor a short period, the accounts we had of luni wore 
highly satisfactory; hut who can tell how' soon the good 
resolves ol‘those who have no strength of character lnav 
J>e overturned? Again lie was drawn, though now it 
; was stop by stop, into ti e same career of folly and 
< vice; and this tithe the news came to us from Ins own 
I band, whilst he*(buing now of ice) was the oeeupaio of 
a prison. The sum which, upo,, inquiry, was found ne¬ 
cessary to procure ids enlargement, far exceeded that 
which'my father had beforc*paui, and it caused Inin much 
j trouble and difficulty to procure it; yet lie did so, and 
j thus set the unhappy young man at liberty. “Lewis," 

I he said, as ho leaned 4'C-My on his arm as they quitted 
his lat<*fchode of confinement, “if you make any further 
demands upon my income, 1 shall have no resource but 
selling tlie Woodlands, and you will turn me and your 
mother in old age out of our peaceful home. But I cannot 
longer trust your protestations,” he added, “ therefore 
forbear to make them.” Lew i« answered only by tears; 
and 1 doubt not that his penitence was sincere, though 
he had not strength of mind to resist temptation. 

‘ It was distressing to witness the effect this second 
proof of weakness' anil want of principle in my brother 
had upon Annette. She had felt the first Mow severely ; 
but when he came, helpless and ill,, to claim her ten¬ 
derness, her womanly feelings predominated, and she 
framed all the excuses which affection can so readily 
find for this youthful error, trusting that it would not 
be repeated. But now the ease was different; she 
began to see the character of him she loved in its true 
light, and the certainty tliat she could not find happi¬ 
ness in the companionship of such a mind came with it. 
The constitution of Annette had always been delicate, 
and her mind peculiarly sensitive; though so calm and 
unruffled was her general demeanour, that a stranger 
might have deemed her stoical. Had it not been that 
her principles had Men strengthened by a judicious 
education—an education based on religion-—she certainly 
would have suuk beneath the blow which was given to 
her affections; but piety taught her to submit, and for- 
| : fitude enabled her to hear, those otherwise overwhelm¬ 


ing griefs. Yet that she suffered, and .suffered deeply, 
was too obvious to be overlooked by -those who dearly 
loved her. . . 

‘ One serene summer evening, some months subse¬ 
quent to the events I have just related, Annette 
and 1 sat together in a little apartment which formed 
one of the gable-ends of our house. This was our fa¬ 
vourite sitting-room, on account of the peculiar beauty 
of the landscape it commanded, and because it faced 
ihe west, and thus afforded us a view of the setting 
sun. My kind father had our musical instruments, 
drawing and writing materials, and books, removed 
there, and called it our boudoir; and as my mother’s ill 
health confined her much to her chamber, and my father 
spent the principal part of his time in his farm, we 
seldom omitted passing a few hours there every evening. 
I recall the moments I spent there with pleasure, be¬ 
cause there it was T first began to feel a relish for the 
refined pursuits 1 have since experienced so much gra¬ 
tification in cultivating. To your Cousin Annette 1 owe 
that relish; for, till her arrival, 1 had not a joy beyond 
the indulgence of those instincts which belong to the 
animal part of our nature. She it was who first made 
me fid that I had capacities for nobler pleasures; and 
whatever I am, intellectually nr morally, 1 certainly 
owe it to her. But I diverge from the subject upon 
which 1 began. We were sitting as usual in this room 
—Annette opposite the window, which opined to Ihe 
ground, iliat she might catch the gentle evening 
Inci ze, and 1 before the piano, whose keys i had been 
touching to some lively airs, in tl;.e hope of .raising her 
drooping spirits—when 1 was startled,,and not a little 
alarmed, by hearing a faint shriek ; and turning quickly 
I to ascertain its e.-use, beheld my brother' * ’ I 

exclaimed, in a tone of astonishment; but ! was pre¬ 
vented from adding more by his supplicatory look. 

“ As you love me, Klleu, do not make known my pre¬ 
sence to any one." lie said ki a subdued tone. 

■ 1 was thunderstruck, and made no effort to leave mv 
scat to embrace him as l was wont to do: he threw 
him-ilf at the feet of Annette, whose pale cheek grew 
pali r, and whose bloodless lips gave me apprehensions 
that she would swoon under the sudden shci k the sight 
of lire had occasioned. "Oil, Lewis!” I cried, and 
thee was anger 1 know in my tones, “how could you 
startle us tuns? Hce how vou have alarmed our dear 
cousin.” 

“ Have I alarmed you, Annette?" he inquired, taking 
her passive hand. “ I’ray, pardon me, but J knew not 
how to sec you alone without seeking you here.” 

“ And why should you desire to see ns alone ?” 
Annette inquired, now regaining hii self-possession; 
“ why should you visit your father’s home by stealth?” 

“ Because my business is with you and KlXm,” was 
iiis reply. 

“ What business can you have with us to which he is 
not privy ? ” she demanded, and her voice grew firmer, 
though her cheeks and lips still retained their ashy hue. 

‘ Lewis buried his face in his hands; he could not 
meet Annette’s gaze; and in an agony of suspense as to 
the object of his visit, 1 now threw rny arms around 
him and wept. 

“ I deserve to be treated with coldness,” my brother at 
length said. “ I deserve reproaches, but I cannot hear 
them from yon, Annette, whom I love dearer than any 
object earth contains. I am in distress: do not add to 
it by your upbroidings, or 1 will not answer for the con¬ 
sequences.” 

“ Annette has not upbraided you,” I pleaded; for I was 
alarmed at the import of his words; “ we both love you 
t too dearly to upbraid you; but tell us the motive for 
this secret visit?” 

‘ L'f'wis looked in the face of my cousin before he ven¬ 
tured to answer; but judging by the tears which filled 
her eyes that she was softened, he made answer tliat a 
very distressing oflair of debt, which involved his honour, 
had led him to seek their intercession with his father 
for «ie sum. 
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* I feared this,’’ Annette cxidaimed; “but to accede 
to yoUr request is impossible. After the observations 
your father made to us, as well as to you, upon the pny- 
mont of the last large sum, would you that, we should 
ask him to quit his home in his old age, and beggar 
himself for your sake ? ” 

“Annette, you are too severe,” Leu is returned; “I 
desire not such a sacrifice. It is but a ,w,iu// sum I now 
want, not exceeding fifty pounds.” 

“ That is too large a sum for him to spare just now,” 

I interposed. “ Oh, Lewis! what shall we do; can you 
not put it off?" 

“ M v honour is involvedyu its immediate liquidation,” i 
was his reply. j 

“ Lewis, Lewis!” Annette exclaimed, whilst every j 
feature of her beautiful face was convulsed by strong * 
emotion, “ I too clearly see the evil into which you have 
fallen. Well may you shrink from personally request 
ing your father to pay these miscalled debts of honour 

*1 looked at her in amazement. “ Debts of honour,’ l . 
repeated; “ are not all debts debts of honour ?” I asked, j 
for I really was so ignorant as not to understand the j 
j phrase. 

| "No, my dear Ellen,” she answered. “The debt, a 
mail incurs for value received is not so termed. It is one 
contracted at the gaming-table or betting-race, for which 
tin: laws of the country do not force payment.” She 
spoke with a torn: of bitterness unusual to her, and lose, 
as slur did f,o. to quit the room. 

‘Lewis seized her hand to detain lur. “ ion shall not 
leav, me th*s, Annexe,” he cried; “1 caimot. endure 
.• ' r anger.” 

“ I will ivl,^h! in a few rnimiUs,” she replied, gently 
jlil ire-1 e f rmu pj, 

* I could sec that she was strugglin'.' forcibly w ilii jut 
feelings, ami I whispered in my brother’s ear, “ Lit, her 
go” lie insisted no longer, and she hurried fui.n the 
apurtmeiit. 

“ !>o you iliink that Annette really loves mi - ' Lewis 
abruptly asked when we were alone. 

“1 am sure site does,” war, my reply; '‘-but she is 
grieved at your conduct ” 

“ l>o you think she can forgive the past ?” he further 
asked. 

“ if there is hope of amendment for the future, I bc- 
Inu e she e m and will,” 1 returned. 

“ Dear 1 den, von make me happy hv that assurance,” 
lie pursued; “for, believe me, though I have erreu m 
manv wavs, I can never cease to love /in.” 

‘ After a few minute.,’ absence, Annette reappeared. 
Her aspect was now calmer, and her step less triqn- 
dated. She bore in her hand a little casket of curious 
and antique workmanship, and profiermg it to my 
1 brother, tilie gently said, “ Lewis, this is all the worldly 
wealth I possess, or shall possess until I become of age; 
j and 1 give it, to you in the hope that, it will be the last 
time you will ever have a debt of honour to pit;. In 
itself it is a bauble,” she added, opening it. and display¬ 
ing a beautiful set of pearls; “ but 1 valued it, for my 
! mother’s sake, whose dying gift it wms. With this 
1 addition,” siie proceeded, drawing a ring set, with dia- 
j 'uonda from her huger—“with this addition, the sale 
v ill, 1 think, cover your debt; and if it cure you of the 
r dnnus vice of gambling, I shall think the price but 
trifling.” 

* Lewis was for some moments unable to speak, and 
Annette sat down, and leaned her heart upon her open 
palms, as if to cool the fever of her throl^ng t. in plea. 

1 was the first to break the silence, ;fhd 1 did so by in¬ 
treating my brother not to suffer his cousin to make 
such a sacrifice in vain. He appeared struggling with hi ij 
feelings, and hesitating whether or nor, to aefcept^of the 
proffered aid; but the dilemma in which he was placed 
for want of the money at length overcame all scruples, 
and taking the casket from the table on which she had 
placed it, and kneeling before the generous donor, he 
uttered a wild burst of gratitude. “ I take them, dearest, 
Annette,” he said with passionate earnestness, “butonly 


to deprive you of them for a soason; I will redeem them \ 
if 1 lack sustenance to do it, and I will swear that it shall 
he the last time I will commit the vice which has cost 
you such a pang.” 

“Nay, swear not," Annette hastily interposed,■ as he 
was alxiut to lay his hand upon a biblo which stood in 
an adjoining bookcase. “ If you have not strength of 
mind to kivqi a solemn promise, you will not regard an 
oath; swyifnot; l will take your word- -farewell.” As 
she concluded, she again arose, as if to hasten his depar¬ 
ture. Lewis passionately embraced us both, and stole 
away like a culprit, from his fit ber’s home, when, reseat¬ 
ing herself, Annette threw her arms around me. and 
wept upon my shoulder more unrestrainedly than 1 had 
ever before beheld her. 

‘ Not liitving further application for money, and not 
hearing of iiiiv lros.li misconduct on the part of my 
’ other, mv parents londh hoped that*lie bail grown 
and more stead;,, and now foy the first, time 

.iturcd to express their wishes to Annette that the 
long anticipated union might take place. >Sho n«, tlpy 
pleaded, just verging on ouc-aml-twenty. he a twelve-, 
month older; and they thought that the most, efleetu.rt 
way to confirm lim good resolutions would he to place 
him in the constant association of i nch a mind as hers. 
His ardent atJeetmn for her, they said, would deter him 
from falling into those vices to yiineli lie was at present 
exposed, from the very fact of heme lonely; and her 
society would make that of thi' vicious no longer desir¬ 
able. Annette listened to their pleadings with many 
loins “Alas!" she returned, “my own heart pleads . 
uituyon; for i will net deny that, notwithstanding all 
that has tieeumd, he is'sldi dear m me; hut my con¬ 
science is altogether at variance with it. 1 cannot see 
that 1 should act, rightly to neb into a connexion of so 
’■crious a nature wiih uni from whom 1 cannot, expect 
happiness, one whom 1 feci i> he altogether unfitted for 
m}' companion for life ; and yet, it grieves ine beyond e<- j 
p'essiim to say this to you—you who have been to me i 

parents, arid to whom 1 owe a debt of gratitude 1 can j 
never repay.” t 

“You have, by your afieetion, more than repaid any 
kindness that has been shown you, ‘my dear girl,” Tv-m 
turned my mother, tenderly embracing nor; “ami could 
1 for a monipnt suppose that you would risk ,,ur hap- , 
piness by a menu v.itii Lewis, 1 would not urge it for 
kingdoms; but I am confiikrtit it will not be so. Your 
influence would lie so great with my erring son, that 
you would mould him to your wishes; your example 
would animate, your precepts w^tiid guide; nay, I am 
sure you would soon find him' all von could detail' I 

• Annette would not wound the feelings of my poor j 
mother by a reply; but I saw that she was unconvinced. 

I could not at the time enter into her motives and feel- j 
mgs ; 1 even thought her unkind, and wanting in affec¬ 
tion. My own romantic ideas -fed as they had been 
by the tales of fiction I had read--imagined it to he a 
delightful event to marry a mau whom it would he my 
task to lead yito the paths of virtue.: X pictured the 
powerful influence my entire de votion to him would j 
have over his conduct; in short, 1 thought like a love- ; 
sick heroine of romance, who deems it her destiny to 
well and reform a rake: hut far dillcrent ideas dwelt in 
my cousin’s well-halanted mind. She had early been 
taught to form her judgment by her reason rather than 
by her wishes, and in the present instance that reason 
told licr that the probabilities were against lier. Her 
further knowledge of my brother’s character reveuled 
ils weakness, and she saw it was too late to correct 
] an .error which the whole tenor of his education had 
fostered. 

* When Lewis next paid us a visit, no mention was 
made of our having met since we parted from him after 
his indisposition. lie came by the express desire of my 
mother, to plead his cause in person; for she felt certain 
that Annette could not long resist his intreaties, though 

■ she was proof against her arguments; bqt she little 
knew the heart of her high-principled niece. A ecus- 
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tomed to be wholly guided by feeling herself, she ima¬ 
gined not that any but the heartless and stoical could 
act otherwise; thus she still dwelt upon the thought, 
and southed herself into a temporary happiness. 

‘.Annette, ray brother, and I, were seated one evening, 
shortly after his arrival, in the apartment 1 before men¬ 
tioned. when Lewis reverted to the events which had 
occurred when lest we met there. “ Dear Annette,'' he 
said, addressing his cousin, “ 1 have not fcSrgolten the 
evening when 1 parted from you in this roofti, nor the 
sacrifice yon made to relieve me from niy difficulties. 

I I hoped to have returned you the gems ere this, but I 
i really have not been able to raise sufficient to redeem 
| them." 

“ The f,ems are comparatively of little value, Lewis," 
] she made answer; “ 1 have scarcely given them a thought 
1 since I placed them in your hands; but I must own 1 
j have often and anxiously desired to know whether the 
| promise you gave me cm the receipt of them has been 
! faithfully kept.” 

j As Annette spoke, I turned an eager glance towards 
! rnv brother, that i might read on his countenance, which 
: I knew to lie a bad dissembler, the answer to the im- 
| plied question, and, to my bitter disappointment, 1 saw 
, the colour heighten on his cheek, lie hesitated, and 
J that hesitation revealed the harrowing truth. 

" If I have been wo.ak enough to yield to Btrong temp¬ 
tations, the fault lies at your door, Annette,” he said, 
with an attempt at gaic tv I could see he did not feel; 
“for you know you would not permit me to bind my¬ 
self to the fulfilment by an oath.” 

' ‘Annette rose fmm her seat in great agitation. 
“Lewis.” she said, as she pasi'L-d him to qe.it the room, 
“if ion could break a promise given under such cir¬ 
cumstances, you would not regard any bond, however 
I sacred; nor can 1 place confidence in you more.” 

1 ‘i stood for some moments in a state of bewildered 
: amazement; and ir was not till tin- dou, had eloHii upon 
her, and her receding footsteps bad died upon my e,i'\ 
that, 1 recovered myself Mifficiciith to speak. “ (>h! my 
j brother,” 1 cried, and f threw myself in a passion of 
‘grief upon lus shoulder, “ I fear you have, by this eon* 
Liijssion, severed the last link which bound AnrK.te to 
you.” " 

j “ Would you have lmd me f 11 her a lie ?’ he almost 
fiercely demanded. 

■ “Oil no, no," T returned, weeping bitterly j “ lm: 
have you nothing to plead in extenuation?” I inquired. 
“ Surely it was the act, of an unguarded moment: you 
are net - you cannot be- -a confirmed gamester." 

| “ "ft,arc more willing-to extenuate my faults than 

your cousin is, Lll.n," he evasively answered. 

“ 1 know you better than she does." 1 interposed. “ 1 
know that you are not really vicious. 1 know' that you 
have been led into evil by others. But you will break 
off these habits, my brother,” I passionately pursued ; 
“you will yet, become worthy of Annette, and we shall 
all be happy.” 

‘ Hated with the prospect my imagination had con¬ 
jured up, 1 sought my cousin’s chamber? I found her 
kneeling beside her bed ; but she arose as I entered, and 
I perceived that although there were the traces of tears 
upon her check, she was now calm and composed. 
“ Dearest Annette,” I exclaimed, advancing and fold¬ 
ing her in a sisterly embrace—“ dearest Annette, you 
have been offering up petitions for my dear but erring 
brother ?” 

“ 1 have iieen praying for strength for my own weak 
heart, dear Ellen,” was her reply. 

“ But you will forgive him ? ” I pleaded ; “ you will not 
withdraw your affection wholly from him?” 

“ My dear Ellen,” she returned, “ your love for Lewis 
- induces you to lie unjust towards me. You think me 
unkind when I am acting as duty prompts. It is an 
easy lank to forgive him; I would it were as easy to 
^withdraw niy affections from lnm; but 1 cannot-—no, ] 
fere not—unite myself to a gamester.” 

^‘Annette spoke in so decided, though so-gentle and 


calm a tone, 1 felt it wpuld be useless, nay, wrong, to 
say more. From that hour 1 saw that her resolution 
was taken to resist all further importunity, and 1 for¬ 
bore to make it. 

1 Lewis, seeing 1 that every hope of gaining his cousin’s j 
consent to a union was over, quitted the Woodlands on j 
the morrow, leaving niy mother overwhelmed with 
grief at the failure of her plans. I am pained to ac¬ 
knowledge that she reproached Annette, and even went 
so far as to say that she would he responsible for any 
ex-cesses the young man might be afterwards led into, ! 
because she had opposed the only menus of reform. : 
Annette bore this injustice with her usual sweetness; it , 
did not cause her to swerve ‘from the path of duty ; hut 
it had a powerful effect upon her naturally delicate 
frame. She became seriously ill; and when my father, ! 
in alarm, called in medical aid, change of air and scene 
was prescribed as the only means of saving her from an 
early grave. My mother’s grief and anxiety was now 
as intense for her niece as it had been for her son. My 
father conveyed her immediately to a little retired wa¬ 
tering-place in the same county, leaving mo to he le r 
companion anil nurse; for my mother was too ill to quit 
'her home, and ill a state of mind which required bis pre¬ 
sence to calm. In this peaceful retreat 1 strove to divi rt 
my cousin’s thoughts from dwelling upon the past by 
every means affection could suggest; and 1 was Impny 
to observe favourable symptoms of returning health, 
when a fresli incident occurred which had a powerful 
effect upon the minds of both. 

‘The house in which we lodgccj, having formerly been 
tile parsonage, wax contiguous to t’vill.e>e church¬ 
yard, and this spot became Aniietti’s i :our , !e place of 
resort. It was the beautiful mnefh of .nor ( , v juu! tie- 
season being partieubulv fine, we would sit here tor 
hours—Amu tic usually occupied w ith her needle, whilst 
I read aloud from one of our favourite authors \\ e had, 
however, from some cause fesak: n our usual haunt 
for several does, when, ml our return, 1 discovered flint 
a ill vv move bad been dug near to the bank on which 
vc usually sat, amt fearing tli.it the sight might tend to 
throw a iliade of sadness over my cousin’s spirit*. 1 pro- 
post I that we tln-uM change our position for one on the 
oth, ' side cl the i perch. Annette eunsen' -d hut. cie 
she quitted the spot, stood for a few minutes in medita¬ 
tion over the liev,-raised mound, it was an infant’s last 
rosting-pl.iei, and fancy pictured the grief of tlie Is- 
reaved mother, wine!: we each thought we could con¬ 
ceive. I led her away, and after finding a convenient 
scat, took up my book, and strove to divert her atten¬ 
tion by reading. Thus we remained for some consider- - 
able time, when indications of an approaching storm 
warned us to liuke our retreat to the house. As we 
were closing the gate, ] instinctively e:e-t rny eyes in 
the din-etion of the new-made grave, and was not a 
little surpris'd I and alarmed to perceive a female figure I 
lying upon it. as if in a state of insensibility. She was 
evidently very youthful, hut her deep mourning habili¬ 
ments bespoke her to lie the mother of the fluid, and 
that the intensity of tier feelings had deprived hoi of 
consciousness, was the conclusion I naturally drew. Eo 
person being within sight whose assistance we could 
solicit, we applied the only remedy we had at band, 
which was our smelling salts; hut this failing in effect, 

I in treated niy cousin to remain, whilst I r:m to our 
lodgings for aid. The fainting lady was immediately 
conveyed to tin house, where she was instantly recog¬ 
nised by our landlady as the daughter of the curate, 
upon which toe v?nerable pastor was promptly- sent for. 
He came accompanied by a medical attendant; hut it 
was some hours before animation could hr, restored to 
Die invalid, who had, it appeared, left her sick-bed uii- 
knov. fi to her friends, to visit the grave of her departed 
child. Even when consciousness was restored, it wax 
deemed unsafe to remove her at present, and as Mis 
Jones, our landlady, had a. spare apartment, it wa# pro¬ 
posed that she should occupy it till she became, t effi¬ 
ciently convalescent to he taken to her father's home. 
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‘ The singular beauty, extren\f youth, and melancholy 
situation of the invalid, awakened a powerful interest in 
both mine and Annette’s breasts, and we found Mrs 
Jones nothing loath to reveal all she knew concerning 
her. “Miss Lucy had been,” she said, “the prettiest 
and the most light-hearted girl in the village, till she 
visited a relation in London, where she unhappily me t 
with a worthless young man of family, whom she mar¬ 
ried without her father’s consent. Ills friends, he said, 
were too proud to acknowledge tier, and he was loo pom 
to support her as he could wish, so he. kept her in a little 
mean lodging, and, it was believed, neglected her very 
shamefully, though she would never own it. • She at, last, 
became so ill, that she white to her father, and asked 
permission to spend a few weeks with him in her-native 
village, in the hope of regaining her health. The poor 
old gentleman," Mrs Jones continued, “was almost 
heart-broken to see the change which two years’ absence 
had made in Ins child, yet he received her with great 
kindness, and promised to overlook her disobedience, 
hut, poor tiling,” she lidded, “ I fear she has come here 
to die; she lias been getting worse and worse ever since 
she has been amongst us and the death of her infant, 
which was always sickly, will probably hasten it.” 

“1 trust not,” Annette and l simultaneously ex¬ 
claimed; “we will try what kuulncss and sympathy 
can clfeet, for woman alone cun fully enter into the Sor¬ 
rows which her own sex endure.” 

‘ My cousin, weak and ill as she herself was. insisted 
upon sharing tile task of nursing the unfortunate i ouug 
evature w|ji> was thus thrown so Ringul.irlv upon our 
(' It , She kuuI tl assist m alleviating the distri sses 
• others', ton Vu to wean her thoughts frun her own 
s orrow s. e.-iyLcOurequently had a benefieu' 1 etieet. The 
r-uBT-r* 1' man < x pressed Ins gratitude m (he v a. 1111 st. 
term-, bin nothing could equal the thankfulness of tie. 
fa)-tl>' sn'Vcrei ; she set he d t“ regaid us a- angels ‘v,.! 
fiii" heaven to inmisier to law eomU'ii'ln f.-ull s'e* 
h.e' i , ',ia:;ii l in having * d.en so imnortaid a Mi-p n 
l.ii us the eli'ii! e of a partin' with ml Ll.o saoetiou el’ 
hi r j.M,i tiae, parent, had humbled her spirit, and sin 
now mi-il.lv submitted to tverv trial, wiicllu-v buddy 
or mental, deeming it hut the pist rieonipciise for lu-r 
offence-.. Annette's suolhmg tenderness fail reasoned 
Iks' evi a into luhinu-ss i.t liie lo-s of her eluiJ, a 1 d she 
Slow ie-kuoo ledgeil that, it. was taken m we -loiu and in 
1 ve , hi t 'liungh eie-h day endeaieil ns umr*-and more 
*, out ini, iist'it- . barge, we were e.j'ivmeu) that sli” 
vvu- not long j.,r fins woild Tt was still deemed 
improper to remove her, and had it, not been that 1 
found the etbvi of tie- oseutiueld upon the sensitive 
feelings of Annette, i should have hi ell desirous that 
she shmild n lii.ttji w it!i m. I'onseious that ln-r i nd w a? 
appi ojirhing, she grew very eu.mmiiiit ive It te( med 
to adorfl her pl-afnne to tidk ni her imsh.iud, whom -l.e 
:till loved with imahued. ardour, thoiigli it was evident 
that lie had Mis Jones intonat'd i mown ne'deetf'il 
iSlie now requested her fatlnr to write to him, : d tell 
him that it was her wish to see him if possible cie she 
died Tin- pastin' promi-ed to comply, and in the course, 
of a few days a letter arrived, which mforimd her that 
he would be with hoi on the morrow. She read aloud 
a few passages from it, which she said proved li\ atlee- 
'inn for her was unchanged, and then she proceeded to 
ndtimale hi* conduct hv remarking, that t > haw ae- 
Je owlodged his mairiage would have ruined his fortune 
ftw hie, hut Unit she was sure he intended to do so as 
sol.., as he could see that it, would lit 1 prudent. My 
cousin and I had our fears to the. e-ontragft hut ve said 
nothing wh'eh could lead the unfortunate gc! m sur¬ 
mise them, feeling assured that it woulif only add to her 
distress. . „ 

‘ The morrow came, and so powerful was the fljrect of 
flic anticipated meeting upon the sensitive frame of the 
invalid, that we feared it vould hasten her dissolu¬ 
tion. in the evening, the pastor, Annette, and I, were 
seated around her bed, whilst the former read a portion 
from the sacred volume. Lucv listened with deem in- 
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terest to t.'it words of life which fell from the lips of her 
venerable parent; but we could not but perceive that her 
car was ever and anon strained to catch some distant 
sound. At length the noise of carriage-wheels in the 
front of the house arrested the attention of all. The 
eyes of the dying girl lighted up with an almost un¬ 
earthly brightness,, and her pale cheek grew flushed. 
“Jt'is-be,” she faintly muninired ; “1 shall see him once 
again ami as she spoke, .Mrs Jones gently opened the 
chamber Ac >r, and wlaspoivd that Mr Lawson had ar¬ 
rived, and* U'Oged to he admitted immediately. My 
c.niiwu and 1 arose to leave the room ; hut ere we could 
, cth-i-t our purpose, the stranger enterml. “ t Hi. Limy, do 
; 1 liiut you thus !” he cvluuncd as he rushed towards the i 
I tied. A v-dd shriek' rm-t my ear as lie sp<sk*; hut it ] 
I vrai not fijun the invalid; she had sunk fainting upon j 
i her pillow, fi\,in winch she had by u great elliirt an sen 
' to emhraee Inm . hut ii was irom Annette, who, in the 
'■e’er and the hushand of l.uey, recognised my brother 
1 was loo much agitated to notice his features; 

. had his voice, choked esM was by fam.turn, struck 
me as familiar: hut, surprised Hun my cousin, who nHt 
so distinguished for presence of muni, .should betray suel}* 

: weakness, 1 led In i' from the room to tii * chamber we ; 
jointly occupied, and wlien tluVc, the whole truth was 
shortly revealed to me. Annette's lirst ai lion was to ! 
throw herself on her knees and idler a thanksgiving 
that she had escaped the Jiorruf which would have 
awaited her had she consented to tl ” proposed union 
with Lewis, then throning her arms around me, she 
w opt v invulsivi Iv. 1 said not a word to comfort her. 1 

was si npilif il; nor could 1 really behi-U that my brother • | 
had deceived tin uniiispij.ous Lucy by a marriage under j 
a false name, and that he could lie so depraved as to j 
seek an alliance wjlii hi/ <uu-ui at the same time, not- | 
n i'.V I'.'inlii'g that Anu.-! re as.,,ireil me her hem t laid too j 
, ioniJv • jii-i l-.ltt-'l ins linage foi Ini' (yv , r o In- nnsl'ijieu. , 
i tin f.rst impel a was to I'liimi hunt; ininii diateiy . 5"it- 
| v. e could not fnrs.iki tliei'vii,;, gc.l. who laid now a stdi j 
; el >ser boll upon -nir rffei mu. The task of .'diunrs- j 
| tciiug to her eoiufcit was. however, over, she lived hut 
| to cmhiacc lu-r erring liushand, and when next we be, 
i held her, it via? m t'u- long sleep from which no voice 
] of km loess could I'waU n h»r. ’ 

‘1 must he hi a f witii 11 1 i-■ pint of my relation,' Mrs 
St uili v r.-fumed, 'for tie- r ciJI, i 'ions i/c too much • 
for me, even a' lies d'-i.-mc” ol in;; ■ A i! Ov ite avoided 

a nur'ny, with I'-wis, luff 1 had an interview with 
hioi of a most painful nature eiv we quitted the village, 
v Inch we were ohlu -ii to it>i in great haste, in consc- 
, q.u nee of recenr,” intilligu.ee Unit the I'omniuok-ution 
| of the event had h.nl an ; 1,inning ilf.et on tit^healfll 
i of my poor mothers Me died broken-hearted—the 
! vielim of lu-r son's miseoiuhiet. and her o,i n mistaken 
! views of kindness,, and she saw her fault when too late 
to remedy it. It wu- an ,'ul lesson, one ! can never 
forget, hid 1 trust 1 have pr-elfed by ii. 

‘ The death of me mother was a great shock to the 
feelings of your grandfather, and he hi came an altered 
man. He m* longer took ih-hght in his farm or his 
| grounds, and ai, length resolved. to dispose of the 
Woodlands, i.nd take up Ins residence once more in 
the suburbs (> f London. Annette and I left the beloved 
haunts ol our childhood with regret ; but we were wil¬ 
ling to make any sacrifice for lus comfvirt. Soon after 
our arrival in town, 1 became engaged to Mr Stanley; 
and as my cousin frequently declared to me that she 
would never marry, 1 left my father to her care. Her 
health still remained delicate, yet she. devoted all her 
energies to his comfort and happiness, striving to sub¬ 
due her own griefs, that she might lighten the load 
which oppressed him, and becoming to him as a daugh¬ 
ter. I should here inform you, that my erring brother 
left the country soon after the news of my mother’* 
death reached him. He had never liked his profession; 
and the offer of a situation, which would take him 
abroad, being made at the time, he gladly accepted of 
it. He doubtless thought that he had became an alien 
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to his family; hut there was not one member who would 
not have received him, anil forgiven the past, though 
Annette would not, 1 am sure, have become his wife. 
But. he left us without an adieu, and the next intelli¬ 
gence we had of him was an account of liis death. This 
was a fresh shock to our feelings; hut it was softened 
in a groat degree by the assurances we received of. his 
penitence, in a few lines penned to Annette' oh his 
dying bed. * 

‘My father did not long survive liis wifi and son, 
and then Annette took up her residence under my 
roof; and happy was I to have so able an adviser, and 
so steady a friend. She has since refused many eligible 
offers of marriage; the memory of her first and only, 
hut unfortunate attachment, being, I believe, the cause. 
But you, my 'children, have benefited by her choice; 
and, having enjoyed the advantage of her kind and 
judicious instiyicHoiis, will, 1 trust, strive to emulate 
her virtues. And now, lnv dear Fanny,’ she added, 
turning to he’ 1 ' youngest daughti r, ‘ 1 hope you are 
satisfied? The tale has been, as 1 led you to expect, a 
Slid one—one which has drawn tears from those eyes 
Which seldom weep ; hut if it teach you the superiority 
i a well-regulated mind lias over weakness and inde- 
! cision, and lead you to aim av the possession of that 
j superiority, 1 shall not have related it m vain.' 


i LOITERINGS IN PliANCli—if U. 

n* ! ue.ss Ti)Ail«Nu.v. 

" We spent about a week in Lyons, every day making an 
excursion to some spot of l,terest or beauty m the 
neighbourhood: among others, to I.’llc Barite, a small 
j island in the Saone. situated a few miles above the tow n. 

The hanks of this river are iniuh more beautiful than 
j those of the llhone, being goner my steep, and well 
; clothed with woods anil \iinwards; they are likewise 
j ornamented with a number of white and j*n tty villas. 
i The Saone, a broad and massive stream, crossed by 
i numerous suspension-bridges, is comparatively siow in 
; cits current, and permits the daily navigation of steam- 
! vessels as far as Chalons, a stage onward to lV.-is. The 
, into wjyoli this fine river falls mimed, itely 1 k- 

i low Lyons, is very different in appearance. About twice 
4 the size of the Saone, it flows hurriedly past the qu.iy.s 


comfortable means of aonveyanee. That in which we 
started was, as is usual in France, somewhat dirty, and 
crowded with a miscellaneous company, occupied in 
drinking coffee, smoking, and spitting. Fortunately, 
we succeeded in securing seats on deck, under an awn¬ 
ing, and, with the assistance of an obliging steward, 
made ourselves tolerably comfortable during the day’s 
journey. The mild air, from the rapid motion of the 
vessel, was pleasant; the sunny banks Hew past us like 
an ever-ii hitting picture; and the hope of what we were 
to see in the south, added a relish to our sensations. 
Here and there we came abreast of a town, ami after a 
short stay? shot again ahead. Occasionally, also, the 
vessel passed beneath the extended platform of a suspen¬ 
sion-bridge, and the number of new bridges of this de¬ 
scription we saw in the course of the voyage, showed that j 
here, as almost everywhere else in France, improvement 
is steadily advancing. The banks of the river, though ! 
considerably less romantic than those of the Rhine, are j 
not by any means spiritless. Besides a few old-fashioned , 
fownii, there are some castles on peaked heights, as 
rugged and ruined as a:i .'.’■•ist could desire: there are 
likewise some good snati lies of precipice in the imnn- j 
iliat.e vicinity of the river; and over the heads of tail ,' 
poplars, on the left bank, arc obtained striking prospect'-, i 
of tlie hills of D.mpliiny, and bey olid them, rising m 
Alpine grandeur, the snow-clal mountains of Savoy. |j 

At Valence, about half-way down the river, wo left j; 
the steamer, and stopped for the night at a bttle unpri - i 
tending inn—the Hotel <lu Mind -where:tin old woman, . 
the hortiss, never vi mod tired e|' sbovviu- us net - of j 
kindness, I li parting in the iimrnfng 1 • mi tins agreeable j 
hostel, we vu ki again outlie put, m ;Jh"tlicr steamer , 
bound for ;!ie south, and were by it ceM'iof fltenii'di 
fully more ;>i< ture-ip:.- icencry Hum bn ,1ie preceding * 
day. Tow-aids the nbernoon, however, tin bank-, shrunk 
m altitude. Vve had left the Cevemies no the right and ; 
the hills of D.iuplni'y on I lie left considerably behind, ■ 
and were entering upon a new tract country, in which ] 
mulberry-trees began to make their appearance, i'in¬ 
clusive evidence that, vve had reached the snulii. 
division of Franco, in which silk js one of the staple i, 
prod nets. 

Interested as we should otlu rvv ise liavi been with these j 
and other novelties, the circumstances in v Inch v e vveie \ 
involved unhappily eniitribuled to destroy everything , i 


1 of Lyons, as if fearful of Rising a moment in the long j 
! journey before it, and this busy headlong character it : 
, seems to possess from its cradle in Switzerland almost ■ 
to its grave in the Mediterranean. | 

! Mjj,previous aeijuai.itaiice with the Rhone hail hi on 
made upon Lake Leman, where itr. vvateis, a ; they 
escape past Geneva, are beautifully blue. At Lyons, 
anil all the way downward, this remarkable tint lias 
disappeared, giving place to a dirty white colour, arising 
most likely from the chalky bottom over which it, occa¬ 
sionally ruslieR in its course. Although augmented i 
by the Saone. it still falls short of the Rhine in point j 
of size, and is not to he compared with it in commercial | 
importance. Its great misfortune is its rapidity of cur- 1 
rent, by which a regular traffic to and fro is greatly \ 
retarded. Steam-vessels go down from Lyons at a j 
high rate of speed—sixteen miles a it hour being com¬ 
mon—and they are consequently well laden with pas¬ 
sengers ; but in coming up, their engines have a weary I 
drag against the stream, and the passage is so tedious 
that few travellers adopt it. 

Our object being to visit some places ijf interest in 
the lower parts of the river, we went on board of a 
Steam-vessel which plied from the quay of Lyons, and 
started at the convenient hour of eleven in the forenoon: 
as the greater number of boats set out at three in the 
morning, intwder to reach Marseilles at night—a run of 
"about twofmufdred miles—we considered ourselves par- 
fJfjjjPjfljT nWttBate in our choice. It being only about 
ffftesn years *inee steamers plied on the Rhone, and as 
g. Cy yeferemain a monopoly in the hands of two or three 
W&WMifprl^he '^Msels have little to recommend them as 


like gratification. The vessel, though large, and not 
without elegance in some of its form.tilings, was a tcenc 
id iiltii and confusion. No attempt was made to j.rc- 
-"■rve order. High and low, irrespective of fares, were 
commingled iitvurdmg to fancy in nil parts of the vessel, 
and luge-age and merchandise were strewed about, m 
every direction. All this hubbub, however, was only a 
little droll. The tern bio tiling was the heat. The deck 
had no awning, ami the sun glared down upon us like a 
consuming fire. Seated on boxes and carpet-bags, our 
only shelter was our umbieilas, which we managed to 
hold up in the throng, and beneath which, as i found 
from a pocket thermometer, the heat was Kh degrees. 
As vve advanced, shooting along from point to point, the 
vessel seeimil ns if leaving behind all that was fnch, 
green, and beautiful, anil entering on a hot and suf¬ 
focating desert. The limestone lulls mid cliff's which 
at intervals bounded the narrow valley of the river, u ith 
the towns and houses which were percheiKon their sides, 
or nestled at their base, appeared as if suffering under a 
process of roasting. 'The whole earth was assuming a 
supernatural, vvlutcy-hrown aspect. To an imaginative 
mind, the vetSel seemed freighted on a voyage to Fiui- 
demoniuni—was already within the ash-pit of a scorch¬ 
ing furnace. 

. It was with no small pleasure that we anticipated a 
termination to this terrific torture by a speedy arrival' 
at Avignon, which was announced to be at hand. Cer¬ 
tain ancient and well-baked gray turrets were seen on 
the horizon, over the heads of some drooping willows; 
and, turning into a branch of the river towards the left,, 
we were, to our great joy, brought in front of Avignon, 
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or more properly an old deeftyol wall, within which it scenes of former oppression. One of the broken-down 


was said the town would be. found. In a few minutes, 
by ihe aid of a ealeeha in waiting, we were conducted 


apartments was described as having been the seat of the 
Inquisition, and adjoining it are holes down which 


within the walls of this curious old city, and had dived prisoners could be precipitated into gloomy abysses be- 
into the comparatively cool recesses of what we discovered neatli. Possibly, the tales toid by the modem conduc¬ 
ts be one of the best inns in Prance. There was then, tress over the building partake somewhat too much of 
after all, yet a spot in the world where one could freely the piarveilous to ho altogether worthy of credit; hut it 
breathe. After our lengthened sullerings in the intense is lusWMeally true, that the Inquisitionary tribunal was 
sunshine, the darkened apartments of the Hotel d’Europe established 4u Avignon in the thirteenth century) and 
were taken possession ot with unbounded delight. that a sulflciept lmmlift of acts of tyranny wore porpe- 

Six hundred years ago, when kings were at liberty to trated to insure "the infamy of the spot. The lower 
give away portions of their dominions to please a mo- wing of tin- building, extended by some new structures 
rnentary fancy, a king of J'runeo. made a present of a forming an inner court, is now employed as a barrack, 
district in the south-eastern part of ins kingdom to one | which can accommodate a thousand soldiers. We as- 
of the popes, and these half-priests half-princes con- i et-nded by brum! flights of stairs to the higher-floors to 
trivial some time afterwards to acquire from a distressed | see some piyprial remains on the 'ffcdls.Tjrt'rcjJuigs of 
princess of Naples an adjoining district, including Avig- ] tb>- hi>Tack-roonix, but they were fifflrrely uni thy of 


princess of Naples an adjoining district, including Avig¬ 
non. Tims the popes, about the beginning of the four- tf>* ‘ l> Tii" v.hol" pbee, at the tiyie of our visit, 
teentli century, had established their civil sway in this w; ue of military, undergoing, I should imagine, 
quarter of Ti mice, of winch they were not deprived an ap, vutieeship iu In in;; baked pievi.ms to being sent 
til! the Revolution, fatal to so many privileges, iu lJlHl. across to Africa. * 

Throughout the greater part of the fourteenth and pint Among other public edifices winch we visited, was VS* 
of the fifteenth centuries, Avignon was the metropolis museum of the department of which Avignon is th<^* 
o! tic Christum world, m'd a seem* of ecclesiastical mag- capital As it is rich in antiquities and curiosities. 


nifiecnee. On the top of a low lull within the verge of 
tin- city, the palace of the popes was erected, and the 


1 could here say much in Hit- way «,l description, were 
1 not awaiethat all such descriptions must necessarily be 


lemmas of it are usually visited by tourist;, in their uninteresting, and 1 confine inyscll to one■ more oiler- 
passage down the river. j ing a tribute of admiration to the* French govmmicnt 


I lesirous of sceiiig this ancu nt edifice, as well as some | for its encouragement of these proven ml collections, 
other oby els of interest, we ventured out on the morn- ; in Clermont, i saw one of great extent, aiioiiiiding in 
ic ; aft"- >m« arrivybr,though not till, by a short leeon- | lialural and artifieuil objeets illustrative of the locality; 
not re - ,m the y.-di'mle of the hotel, I had asre’ lamed I as. for example, specimens of every kind of rock dis¬ 


til 11 . be streep.. !( ; t s-cd a tolciable (lielttrfrom ;lie re j eoverahle in tlie department, and pictures and busts of- 
auanti.^ (j iin..i.nVt.vor the son overhead. The thorough- I ill si in mushed natives. Here, at Avignon, the same | 

nt nil ^nilw! no li.ilmir out , i nip i.i-oiisl onn I I. n>/l ■ t m.lhod nui fi.lltni • '• » w i mil' ti is rur /Ion lU/tlld 


'are-, at vie (Timid on issuing <m* on our excursion, eon- 
m jvd: eid iivly of lanes enviueTd by tali and substantial 
houses, main shoving the remains of fallen grand,-nr. ! 


Kind i.l eoilectiun is found ; end any stranger desirous 
of knowing wind men i '.nous in science, I'teraturc, nr 
o-l tile dud rict iiits juaidnaad, lie Iris only to visit^hc 


but 6n ibe greait r if-.i t p-ispii-like in an;ie-iranee, tr-.iiu | jn lure g dicry of the town, and Ibete he has them all 


t 1 " w, 1 ! , i ineliiuee-l windows, hi ivy portals, and the 
d >ry dm.ies. v lueb prevailed m their precincts. liuii- 
nu , in tar..ms directions, so as almost to be an uiextri- 
ea' in mat,, these lane-like streets ob'er a pleasant retreat 
fi's'i Ibe noonday beat, and are tbeiefore, like the narrow 
avenni v. of eastern i ,tie‘| m pel feet adaptation to the 


iiefore 1 im. The library attached to ilie museum con¬ 
sists of upwards ot forty thousand volumes, with some 
hundreds of manuscripts, the greater part the antique 
vellum-covered tomes of suppressed monasteries. • 
Few travellers possessed of a day's leisure quit Avig¬ 
non without performing a pitgrmia’go^o Vanehuw 1 •• 


climate. In the streets chiefly devoted to business, and the Ymiehise of i.’etrareii— situated at about eighteen 
when a : .w pecnle vrre moving a mint, the excellent miles’ distance, m an easterly direction, from the town. 
■ '-.pilin'] t, was i- artod to of cvlcii.1. ig sluets of can- Two motives present themselves for undertaking such 
ties b'lv-em the top storm's of the bouses on each an excursion—veneration, real or iillicled, for the lne- 
-u-!e and uimer these awnings, Vi iiicii wcie of ditli-rent mory ot l’etrareh; anil a love of vviiat, is peculiar and 
eolouis and M/es. you walked i.i a covered and cool interesting in natural scenery'. Influenced by feelings 
avei 'ic, m defiance of the iaging beat beyond. Fa- of a mixed nature, we rievotedau day to the jiimrney, 


eolouis aiiu si/es. you walked in 
avs'i ’% in defiance of the lagm; 
vi a-ed bv t'.i'sa' grateful shinies, 


beat beyoud. 
and crossing is 


vi a-ed iiv tb".n‘ grateful sliaues, amt crossing sunny vh.clt Icing |ierfornii'd iuacoveredcalce.be, pmtmsea 
patches of street only when unavoidable, we reached to be exempt from any serious annoyance from the 
the rnel^j height we wer -in quest of, and trom w lii-di e.ieiuv. 


tlie jomrn 
.-.be, ffnmi 


bad a momentnrv glance over the limestone region 


mound, scorched wherever the land rose into protuhe- I eight liolrre the horses weic trotting with u 
ran"os, and green only where the mad lev planks and . of i!ie old gateways of the town, nod taki 
linn "grry-trecs could drew nourishment from the nrti- nerfiss tile jilain. Shortly after quitting A 


lieu 'V-irrie.ated meadows. 


mi'f.iee of the iriv- 


eiicmv. 

We were to set out at six in flic morning, bat it was 
eight liclrre the horses vveie trotting with us out lit one 
of ibe old gateways of the town, and taking tin; road 
nerfiss tile plain. Shortly after quitting Avignon, we 
had the satisfaction of riding within the shade of long 


■rocky height on v iiicii mi stood was bare, and rows of inulburry ami willow trees, which bounded the 
v as white as chalk. Not a vestige of vegeta- well irrigated and erien fields, the irrigation, as far as 
v -is vivble upon it. A liroken stone-cross rose , we could judge, being by narrow nils conducted from 
it - limestone creg, a picture of desolation. The the Durance, a river tributary to tlie Rhone. Further 


Not a vestige of vegeta- 
A liroken stone-cross rose 


limestone crag, a picture of desolation. 


stones , mud w-"p huie, the ilust lime, everything on, we ascended a height thin and rocky in the soil, 
bine. Vi hat A spot to lie chosen for n pul ice! We j .uni able only to give nourishment to the vines and 
first visit. ! the cul'mdial. Unit being nearest tlie j olives with which it was covered. Wo now descended 
summit of Lie lull It, -s a clumsy structure of dillerent i to another plum, well irrigated like the former; in this 
steles, with some portions said to ha*c originally lie- j ease the water-courses being from the Sorgues, vfchose 
ioiigeii to a temple of liercuioi. Tiie inlfflur jiosse-ses , " yjin ;.ui we were about to visit. The day was the 
some good paintings and carved monuiit'nts, and, bite . ‘Jotii o*‘ duly, and already the crops of the farmers had , 
in:,-,f of tlie clmrehes T Have visited iiKifrunce, is at been gathered to the thrashing-floors, and all were now 
present in course of repair. The palace, s^short way busily engaged in the important process of separating 
down the lull to the south, is a building of vnstjiinim- the grain from the stalks. And how primitive the ope* 
siofis, and so irregular in character and shape as to ad- ration! No hams, no thrashing-mills, no flails ; thief? 
mit, of no useful description. It is, indeed, more like an was, however, animal power. In what may be callod 
old castle than a palace, and has stood .several sieges, tiie bam or stack-yard, a patch of ground, ns, cleared 
Much of tlie upper part is an open ruin, and here dun- and beaten as hard as possible with implements. Ot* 
geonS, halls, and oubliettes were pointed out to us as this, which we may compote to the ride m amphi- 


tbxt, visit. ! the cul'nuhal, that being nearest the 
summit of fan lull li, si n clumsy structure of ditlerent 
steles, with home portiuns said to have originally be¬ 
longed to a t-unpie of liorcuics, Tiie^iulfflor posse-ses 
some good paintings and carved monuurnts, ami, ulie 
most of tlie churches 1 Have visited iiivlfruncc, is at 


t 
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theatre, sheaves are spread knee deep froid the centre 
to the circumference. The farmer now advances, lead¬ 
ing a horse by a long halter, and taking his place 
in the centre of the ring, he drives the animal at a 
smart trot round and round, trampling and kicking up 
the straw at every step. To give .every part a fair 
chance, lie either shortens the halter, so as to tijrjjjb the 
widtli of the circle performed by the animn^, or "he adds 
an ass half way between himself and the horse in 
some cases we observed two horses at this'kind of work, 
at other times two oxen, and in several instances a 
horse and ass, or a horse and mule. There are, in 
fact, a do/on ways of performing the operation, nil 
cipialiv.barbarous; and one cannot but feel surprised 
how the l< v i:'icli government, with its remarkable care 
for the line am; “*.uuld take so little,nams^fo improve 
the most useful of all arts, that of thrashing out the 
corn, which is'm no respect advanced beyond what it 
was three thousand years ago in the land of Israel. Of 
course, this intdliod of thrashing is most defective in 
," >uit of cleanliness, and ruin ms to the straw. It made 
. us'quite melancholy to see Hie confused mass of dirt, 
Wiair, and broken straws left at the conclusion of the 
trot. Women were employed in shaking out the pur- 
! tide; of grain, and here and tlicie might be observed 
hillocks mingled with impurities, ready to be thrown 
up in shovelful' against the wind, when the wind should 
I happen to blow, in a iev cases, w" noticed that the 
people hud got the leneit of Having tanners, astep.it 
| is to in: hoped, to general improvement. In such a 
I country, where capital i« still excessively meagre, jj| ( . 

). introduction of any kind of simple hand - thrashing 
| machine would doubtless pflm- n blessing to these 
I peasant, agriculturists. 

i In the course of our journey we passed through seve- 
j ral villages, one of w hich exhibits a bury scene of v ater- 
i wiiApls turning in the different blunt lies of a stream. 

, and being shrouded m trees, has a pleas.."! i urn! aspect. 

1 A riile along a cross-road now brines us to the valley j 
I of (be Sonnies, up winch we ni" conducted for the <hs- I 
tiince of a mile, the land gradually closing on each side I 
till we reach the bosom of a vast dell ill the langc of 
ItsUUfc* Hdls rise on each side, bare and cinggv with 
projecting ledges, beneath which several dwellings have 
, been viuturously buiit, tile refs being laree inassis of 
Hat. rock adhering to tho face of the precipice. \\ .• 

! have, in the bottom of the falcon our right, the beauti¬ 
fully dear river Sorgues. employed here, as farther 
down, in driving mills, and the siglii of which is re- 
t: fieslung in this land n£hcat and eray limestone rode, 
i A .-Nig' onri luge advances, we seem as if entering the 
bnweh. of the mountain; and tins is indeed the ease. 

I in times long past; masses of the hills have fallen down 
■j and been washed away, leaving a great rude gap on- 
i viroued by precipitous m divides, wliose bare sides an¬ 
il only at intervals ornamented with list ami olive trees, 
ji or straggling vines. At the inner extremity, where the 
i carriage-road ceases, we arrive at the village of Vim- 
eluse, consisting of scarcely a dozen houses on both 
sides of the river, including two or three mills, one of 
which is used for a paper factory. .Somewhere outlie 
slip of garden-ground beneath the mills, on the left 
bank of the stream, stood Petrarch's house; and on the 
top of a bare knoll above, are tin?- ruins of wliat is called 
Petrarch’s castle, though it certainly never belonged to 
him, but was only the residence of one of his friends. 

Just where the carriage draws up, in the centre of the 
small group of houses in the village, has been erected a 
monument, of the commonplace pillar form, to Petrarch, 
which it may be consolatory to tile English to know is 
as effectually hacked and cut by visitors, as if it had 
been placed in Westminster Abbey. Passing this nie- 
, "Wiento of the pojji, we walk by a narrow winding path 
up the right bank of the Sorgues, ascending and de¬ 
scending till wo arrive at the bold front of the rock, 
beyond which there can lie no further intrusion. We 
are, indeed, at the head of the glen; limestone cliffs, 
jagged like The pinnacles of a cathedral, impend over- 
i . f V 

i \L%L~, —.. . .. 


; head, while beneath, t8 the verge of the water, is a 
universal wreck of stones and rubbish. That, which 
attracts our attention, however, is a wide yawning gulf 
at the base of the rock, the principal fountain of the 
river. Where the water comes from, no one can tell; 
but it is evidently delivered by the hill, and gushes out 
at many different points, cold, pure, and delicious. At 
the time of our visit, the weather having been for some 
time dry, the water only half filled the grotto in the 
rock in which it lay, as still as a mirror; and it is 
chiefly in winter that it rises to the point of overflow¬ 
ing. Occasionally, as we saw by the stones and rocks 
in its course, it pours forth .-impetuously, and in great 
volume. Now, that the river received none from this 
head fountain, the water welled out from beneath divers 
rocks, a little lower down the glen, and almost imme¬ 
diately formed a stream of twenty feel in breadth. 

Tile fountain of Vnucluse is one of the few tilings 
winch does not disappoint the expectations of a tra¬ 
veller. Tlic savage scenery of the lulls, the quiet, little 
village in the bosom of the dell, the variety of rare plants 
growing in the lower dills, the pretty and iititiipiiis- 
tic.itcd river just come so oddly into existence, a magni¬ 
ficent hliie skv overhead, and into all the air of roni nice 
I communicated by the long H siii. nee of Petrarch on the 
I spot—all give the place a tieculiar charm. Tin pool’s 
| liou,e, as 1 have said, was beside the stream adjoining 
I the village; and hcie, he 1(11'. us in 111; Epistle.-, In: 

; lived win], lie wrote hi- si-iim ts to I...UHI, in that 
sncucs of solitude wlihli poet . fieipientll do-ain of eh* 
loi mg, but. so ...adorn leali-e. Wiring toll friend, lie 
ob-cries ■You have often heard A?™ k;h ik of my 
warier, » ilh the Nymphs, who reign at\ j toot i,f the 
roll's that In-.- Ihcni'clvi . in the clouds, **' 

these that the Sorgucs, tiao. parent as crystal, l’oil' over 
i it-; emerald lied; and by it- bank f eidliialc a little 
sterile and stony spot, which 1 have destined to the 
Muses; hut. the jealous Nymphs dispute the possession 
ol it with me; they destiny in the sunn!' the labour. 

ol my summer. 1 had conquered from the.. lutie 

meadow, anil had not enjoyed it long, when, upon my 
return from a journey into Italy, 1 found that ! had been 
robbed of al> inv possessions. But 1 was n it to be dis¬ 
couraged: I eollei ted the labourers, the fisi , nuon, and 
the - hejdierds, and raised a rampart against, the N v tnj.hs: 
and there we raised an altar to the Muses; but. abis! 
experience has proved that it, is vain to battle with the 
elements. ' * Here I please myself with my little 
gardens and my narrow dwelling', i want nothing, and 
lock for no favours lrom fortune. If you come to me, 
l on will see a solitary, who wanders m the meadows, 
the tields, the forests, and the mountains, resting in the 
mossy grottos, or beneath the shady trees. 1 detest the 
intrigues of courts, the tumult of cities, iinit« fly the 
abodes ol‘ pug<antry and pride. Equally removed from 
joy or sadness, i pass my days in the most profound 
Calm, hap]>v to have the Muse:* for my companions, ami 
the song of birds and the murmur of streams for my 
serenade.’ Happy Petrarch '■ 

We roi c<^ about for an l our or two in the spot con¬ 
secrated by these outpourings from one of the most 
eminent men of letters of his time; and having, as we 
thought, exhausted Vauclusc, retraueil our way to 
Avignou. 

A Cry BE NTS IN MINES. 

It is affirmed.by competent authorities, t.hnl not fewer 
than 2.100 lives :*rc annually lost to Britain through 
accidents in nicies—that every hour arrangements are 
in progress,for further sacrifice; and all this without 
;fny national effort being made to remedy the ?&vil. 
Eookiifg at, the simple fact here stated, one woulfi le¬ 
ap t to think that, us a public, we were utterly destitute 
of humanity ; hut sueli is not the ease. When a cala¬ 
mity of this'Sind occurs, there is no want either of 
sympathy or of beneficence; but here the matter ends, 
just ay here, under a more rational and active system of 
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legislative direction, the remedy ought to begin. The 
truth is, that with all our individual energy of benevo¬ 
lence, we are, as a legislature, most culpably slow. Com¬ 
missions of inquiry are appointed; reports are made, 
canvassed, and laid aside, the evil goes on till some 


reader only'imagine 400 or 600 acres of excavated 
space, extending to ,'lt) or -id miles of passages and gal¬ 
leries, at the depth of 1000 feet beneath the surface, 
and all this depending for ventilation upon a couple of 
narrow shafts, which are rendered still more contracted 


extraordinary catastrophe startles the public into re- by the continual ascent and descent of tubs containing 


new oil sympathy—and one would imagine, from the 
bustle of inquiry, and noise of the newspapers, th.it 
something was ill reality to be done. But no; there 
are heartless mm to bo moved, pi cuniary interests to 
lie combated, and party squabbles io lie adjusted, before 
matters of tins kind can obtain a hearing; and time, it 


the i.'o;d,'and be will readily pereei ve bow fearfully liable 
every'TiVv-? is to an accumulation of the explosive mix¬ 
ture. We A> not pretend to decide what, amount of 
sjiiiei a cnViJt id>h:iTFs are capable of ventilating—(his 
must in ■.■aelirffse he ditoriiuncd by the depth, nature 
of th'i eo.il, &e. ; hut certain we are that no thorough 


is that grievous wrongs reyiain so long unabated, do- j ventilation cun ever be maintained where the workings j 
spile of all our sympathy and clamour. To he suie, ! mo mimcre.'i , unless sludN be sunk a( boo or •Kiibp'ards j 
relief comes at last ; but not until mine sull'erieg and i distant. V, ere tins done, tiie-ilainn would tiiul ail ecrosa ! 


relief comes at last; but not, until mine sullerieg and 'distant. Vt ere tins done, tiie-ilainn woul d jim l an egress 
wretchedness have been ineu; red than half a eentiry of ; ,ts soon Tf^sm jya tcd. and elioln-d^uvWevpUled by 
beneficence cun alone for. fee siiperi n uineuls i ,cd either b\ the natural veu- , 

Jt would seeni, howeS'er, that thelhiswiil aitastr, ',IOiou thm, nroii.eed, or he tlr ariWetal draughts ! 

<>f Si pletuhei las! - wheivliv ninety - h\e human h<- Tented by (ire! and otherwise A lull and tree eon- ; 

were in an instant depnvul oi life has at length a, nexioii with ttie itmespbrie above wuiudl not only auni- 

t rafted tile utteiifion of government to fins subject, j lid.tte (tie <1 mg-isof 1 idhKVpi'm and evib.siou, hm woith^ 

Wo hope no time will he lo-t ill men- inquiry h.i ; l'uder the n,> i:> die.n ol id mi'.tr mere health; ; tor.! 

the i.loses of all siieb a-rident-' have long : me bice ; h ■ ittliv it e.n'u -t he. so lone as; tln.-c cuts niinglif j 

ih-eussed and a-cei tinned ; nor is the removal or mil ■- i v, uii the an in- bna*!";, und^so long as stannatiim 1 

e .turn of any lit 1I.1111 gev mid human iiigeinnh 1 ; up- , renders it liable to In healed to a temperature almost ! 

p.ars lioni a, l:.-t of published ease;, that i \h:!<V,ions o| I ind.leiside, lint it line tie a-"iied licit such a system 

tire-damp, elioke-damp. bills of (he ivU bic.ikii"' oi (he I of vnu'l u'on wodd i,i‘ r\;,i.,ivi i pi the extreme, and 
1 ope oi otliei apparatus in de-ceiii, t ill of . tones dew o i"n.ics tie- '..or!.mg oi eo .! deep mines altogether on- i 

tlie sluiti. and bo,„(i||o in of w.ilir fr< m old na-re . me j ptofd.iWe We can by no means aiilie at such a eon- ' 

the mam ime.esofa c'dcni nil of ii"v e." mil- | cIiimou. (Ini' tie..! and most abundnif mo ply is derived | 

,. "? me eleaWi of l.eing (lilier .'dtie i lie r po - i tro.n tl*.■ coal fit Id., of om ttiiimbei hied and Durham, ^ 

,e'll"ii. ol demi^mi'd in frequency. .Mm . i I Mi.-m a,. r ; w !u re lb" mines are d; opi"I , aim so long as the doling ' 

f mi e>ii or i'.-nor m; e on tile t • .1 of t’i" so;!,- | i ic and m.imif.iet m me w. flits of the country continue in 

be pic e'lO'd In tin a; ponduton! ol an | ai Io itipri rise, tile al tn li mo d. be produced, no mutter 
aeep'.hf,.! ,1M,.|1|, to H li.im i he entii. '..del; ' gid ’ i a .is } vdigl I!■( end. And it, tliOT all. it should 1 e found that 

ol tin nunc should b • mini,to,! Wt..;e 'll v an os r mime," m e di ,i 1 « . hi" 1 - unprofitable, be it. so, 

- or rignlatlv ,o Ins »liit v, the s .‘< tv 1 imps ,w m'd be li. ter Hue, tins grovel prop: tel.ife or that. compThy, j 
I n ki d .did kept in ordi r, r! ■ pi oner v.'oi!. mg of sgoidd Iv without thcr ptidils, tie'll that hlindei ds of 

i eg,ms atteigh" 1 to, 1 lit* ropes secured linn, luaheious milusli ions w oi kirn n shoubl lose their lues, and their ; 
'am during night, no pernicious system of 'hanv- wives and elntilren be thrown on tin; charily of the ; 

mg’ (>» moving all t lie coal-supports tor I lie sake of the count rv. | 

nmieiul | would be permitted, and, generally i peaking, While, therefore, w>- freely admit that accidents will 
no wo' k allowed to be proceeded with until ever,, thing occur ol spite of all human pri cautions -lli.it ~"P"q gjjtijUnn 

was .iscrtaiiied to he in ordinary conditions of safety, tweak, stones fall from the loot', and rneWnis gases lurk \ 

Mvh a system of oversight would be by no means an in cornet* tnisuspic'eil -y < L we I li nils nil intelligent men ] 

• ib'iferi 'ce cither with the due liberty of 1 lie employer will agree tli.it a yudn tons oversight, coupled w dii a 
>r euipl' .ed: it, would tend to liisme eonlideoee m the full and free ventilation, wnftld go fur to dmnmsli the 
(,,,.' and remove all anxiety and responsibility fiom the I evil. Moreover, tip legislator measure which pint ides 
I,(tier. f'"sid( s, if wmild • > • doicg nothing more in the ■ for these safeguards, line.! also ( oiupel a rigid record of 

e,e<e of iiiiics than has been donewiih respect to f.n - 1 mini"! and mining npcuilotw. '(Jus indeed is a .subject 

t.Hies, [.ulivat-S and other br.ineiies ol our n.ition.d j of almost paramount ii.iporraticc. Where worlp^Is are 
le.liistrv , and where flic piilihe m tic end become the j abandoned, there choke-damp, tire-damp, and water 
sufferers—-he having an immense number of pauper I will certainly collect; and if there he no record or plan ! 
widows fnd children thrown upon llicir care -the public ] of the portion so abandoned, those who happen to j 

have an undoubted right, independently of mOti', es of' wink in the name tielu, at a subsequent period, may 


humanity. to impose such lestrietious. 

'1 lie strictest human vigilance is, ncvp”lhel(",s, f.d- 
Jdili', and with such subtle sources of accident as fire¬ 
damp and choke-damp, some p'uieiple ought to he 
adopted involving the unerring operation of natural 
laws, Ji'iro-dnmp is lighter than common air, and will 
< ml wherever it lias egress ; and cboko-d imp, winch 
i.. h. avier, can ahvajs he driven from its lurking-places 
by a superior /Current of pure air. Ileiue the mam 
■ ‘i,iet should he—no matter what Die expense—to pio- 
m ic a fill! at id free system of ventilation m conn* m. u 
wdu the atmo'pbere. This we have already a fvertul 
to in No 1." of our current series; hut i^is a .mhieet 
that, cannot tie too frequently or too st#>v«fy nr,:, '! up, m 
public Httention. Wluit would be thougV. of the ma i 


so the j aliandoiied, then' etioke-danip, tire-damp, and water 
inuper | will eertainlv collect; and if there he no record or plan ! 
public ! of the portion so abandoned, those who happen to * 
ves of' wink in the same field, at a subsequent period, may j 
come upon these unknown w listen, and a single stroke of i 
n, f.d- tlia pick tel, loose the pent-op gases and water to sweep 
fire- tiicir mi,inspecting victims into destruction. Such eatas- 
to lie troplies hn.e occurred, and will continue to occur, so 
iatuv.il (e.ug as Die oresent unconcern and carelessness pn vail, 
id will The existing generation knows little or nothing of the 
winch position and extent of past woikings; and they are 
places leaving as little knowledge to those wlio may come after, 
mam Such a system, or rather lio-system, is unworthy of an 
o pi o- intelligent and accurate people, independent of the danger 
ic vs u with which it is fraught; and to argue that ‘ those who 
vertul succeed us must just look afier themselves as we^iave 
object done,’ is irrationality and ignorance. Considering that, 
i up, ,0 tiie coal-fields of this country are limited, and that the 
e ma i demand upon them is every year increasing, a period will 


a imposed to ventilate every upartmeutwid gallery come—perhaps sooner than most people imagine—when 
mansion by a single keyhole; and yet,In noun of the mineral will be exhausted; and it is only righteous 
be attempt would be quite as rational as the pro- and just that we, as well as our successors, should knov^ 


tended ventilation of four hundred acres of coal-workings 
by a single shaft of eight or nine feet, (limneter. The 
idea is preposterous; and the only wonder is, that cala¬ 
mities. resulting from the present system of coal-v irk¬ 
ing, arc not more numerous than tuey are. iaJgthe 


what is and what is not available. It behoves govern¬ 
ment, therefore, to enforce a propenfaystem of record— 
a mapping out of the entire mineral resources of our 
island—which shall show to the present, and to future 
generations, the fields worked and unworlwu, the pecu- 




niet wWSj tbe difficulties and fongcra, with all 
iwleiga which might contribjtye to safe and 

«t fonw *udi measures as we havo TOdtednt are 
S xSii will gainsay; that they will speedily be 
* i» mof& than likely. The prolonged existence 
present system of apathy and recklessness would 
h^fc litgraca to British intelligence and humanity. " The 
"Sty 'and comfort of a valuable class of isien call for 
rT .,ter.inodes of inspection and vpiAil.atioiU^nd it' not 
femplft a spirit of benevolence, at least fr&tn motives of 
the public should not rest for a moment 
j|pr*jedress be granted. 

",*U : CHORUS. 

J -V^ KS OF ‘ 

'* translation from one of the too littlo known 
';: ; 4 to£tna* ofOeor^e Buehsnnn, executed b> Thomas Campbell in his 
v.iitUj resjiling in the c-apanity of tutor with a pcntleman’h 
In 'Mttft. W* transcribe it from a letter addressed by 
frgPPtyU to a C0il«5e friend, iow a minister of tho established 
of Scotland.] 

7>jw!v, v Gladsv Jordm. smooth meandTing 

Jacob’s KT^sy mead$'between, 

Lo! thy water* gently wand’ring. 

Lave her valieys rich and green. 

'When the winter keenly show’ring, 

Strips fair Salem’s holy shade. 

Then thy current broader pouring. 

Lingers through the leafless glade. 

When, O when shall light returning. 

Gild the melancholy gloom. 

And the golden star of morning, | 

Yonder solemn vault illume v 
When shall freedom, holy chaimcr. 

Cheer m3 long bemgiiied soul; I 

When shall Israel, proud 111 armour, 1 

Burst the tyrant's ba.-o control * j 

Ye that bold)’, bade dofiam-e. j 

Fierce in umie, to Phuiuoh’s thiore, 

Can ye now, with fume compliance, 1 

In a h,iM*r bondin',e gjoan v j 

Gallant Isiact, nought appalled you, j 

Bold hi Ilea Yen's propitious hour. 

When the voice oi freedom called you 1 

From a tyrant’s haughty power; ; 

When their chariots, clad in thunder, i 

Swept,the held in long array, 

Wllpft the billow, burst, n^under, « 

110 vofed o’er your an ndy w ay : j 

Gallant tact*, that ceaseless toiling, j 

Trod Arabia’s weary wdd, j 

Plains in verdure n&vor smiling, j 

Rocks in barren grandeui piled— , 

Whither fled. O altered nation. ; 

IVhither fled that geiikow** soul, | 

IK*id to fjs'cd^fu's inspiration. 

Wave*- of Ammon's base control 9 I 

God of heaven! in mercy bending, j 

Hoar t lie wo- worn capti vo’s prayer; 1 

From thy throne in peace descending, 5 

Soothe their sorrows, calm their car-*. , 

, God of power f whose voieo mmmanding, | 

’ Bids tho wh irl wind Stour the deep, 

Gr the watery smooth expanding, } 

Robed in glassy radiance sleep; ! 

Though thy mercy, long dopertod, j 

Spurn thy once-loved people’s eij ; 

fifty, shall Ammon, iron-hearted, j 

v tjrtamph With impunity ? , 

If the awtord of desolation 1 

Mbst our sacred camp a/>pal, j 

A ad tty chosen generation 
" _ J?ro8.trate In the battle fall, 

•-0 Gpd, tty flaming thunder, 

* v/wwttdh thy stormy wrath around, 
the|r battieraenfs asunder, 

H vminvl 


Shall the hoatjten, haughty minded, 
Bw ell with triumph evermore i 

Race prefane, that fury blinded, 

Biial’a unhallowed rites adore ? 

Hast thou dared In mad resistance, 
Tyrant, to contend with tied; 

Shall not Heaven's supreme assistance, 
Snatch us from thy mortal rod ? 

Wretch accural ! thy fleeting gladness 
bcav !> (mirtntion's serpent-stinc, 

Short-hved pleasure yields to sadness, 
lliuity fate is on tho wing. 

Mark the battle, mark the rum ; 

Havoc loads the groaning plain; 

Ruthless vengeance fast pursuing. 
Grasps thee in liei-lron chain. 


Old ape is often querulous. It is one or its defects to be 
so ; but let not this occasional weakness deceive you. Ton 
may be assured that, naturally, it- lias gratifications of its 
own which fjilly balance those of earlier days, and which, 
if cultivated, would earry on the stream of happiness to its 
grave. If life Inis been rightly employed, it will also have 
the visioned recollection of its pri ceding comforts to al¬ 
liance the pleasures which it is actually enjoying. AJy own 
expei ienec, in the sixty-sexcntli year of my age is’ tli.it 
notwithstanding certain ailments and miitimties, and the 
privations (hey oceanic*, it. is just as happy as all (he pre¬ 
ceding seasons were, though m a (hil'emit way so happy 
11 s to cause no regret that they liaxe pushed, and no desire 
to exchange wlijit-is for xvhat has been. If youth has hopes 
and prospects, $td wishes that cnejigiit it, :<j,- ha* no lufe 
riority even in tliij^-speci.— l'un i",-. ' , V > 

Ml!SIC. < ‘—s..,; > . 

That xx-bicii I have found Hie best riereai.'n, 1 .o1 11 to im'* 1 
mind and ho ly, when so* **oi either t.l {.hem mhirI-, m n««-1 
of it, is niu-ir, which c\crcisey at n:vp botli u»\ ! o<I\ and 
soul; L>l)y when J p].;v myself ,^fov then, mmliiiils 
tho b.inic* motion that mv Irtmd makes upon flu* nmtiu- 
incut, the instrument make- upon mv heart, ft culls in 
my spirits, compose-? my thoughts, delights my eai, i re¬ 
creates tuv mind, and no not only tits me lor aftci-business, 
but tills my heart at tfic present with pure and useful 
thoughts; so tlmt- when the Tnutrio sonn !. the swootliest 
m ny ears, truth eominordy flows the eh west into my 
mind. And lienee it is that I find my soul is heroine morn 
harmonious, byBcing accustomed so nmr-hto Harmony, and 
so averse toiflnu.uiiicri* of discoid, that tiie least, jarring 
s’mmch, cither »«do*i or words, seem tcry haish and u.i- 
pleasant to m #—Bishop Bei-rrhhc. 

woman’s roimTUDK. 

J have often had oeeanion to re marl: the fi.rlifcude with 
which women sustain the most oven.helming reverses of 
fortune. Those disasters which break down the Spirit of n. 
man. an l prostrate him in the dust, seem to call forth all 
the energies of the softer sex, and give w»u-h intrepidity 
and elevation to their chare etc*, tlmt at times ii ap¬ 
proaches to sublimity. JV ‘’nug can be more* touching 
than to behold a n#ft and tender fein;.h% who had br n n all 
weakness and dependence, and alive to even trivial rough¬ 
ness, while heading the t resperous paths of Me, suddenly 
rising in mental force to be tho f omfm ter and supporter 
of her husband under misfortune, and abiding, with un¬ 
shrinking firmness, the bitterest blast* of adversity.-- 
Washington Jrrinp. » 


& th*lr cities to the ground. 


The present number of the Journal completes the .neeond volume j | 
{new series), for w.hich a title-page and index have been prepared, |» 
and may be hi^l of the publishers and their agents. J 
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